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SUMMARY. 
much regret to announce the deaths of :— 
Mr. Thomas R. Dallmeyer. (P. 10.) 
Mr. J. T. Sandell. (P. 11.) 
Mr. George Bishop. (P. 11.) 


We 


Instructions for working the chromium intensifier are given by 
Mr. Welborne Piper, who, with Mr. D. J. Carnegie, originated the 
process. (P. 3.) 


M. Demachy, in a criticism of English pictor 
thinks it is too “photographic.” “ Photographic 
M. Demachy, “are anti-artistic.” (P. 2.) 


uranium 


John Bartlett thas published in the “Camera” a 


ser sufficiently rapid for gaslight printing. (P. 7.) 


rr KE. Valenta has given the formula for an extra-rapid emul- 


x P.O.P. (P. 4.) 


example of photography applied to advertisement literature 
ha een supplied by the proprietors of “McClure’s Magazine.” 
(P. 45.) 


he Royal Photographic Society announces an exhibi 
bers of the societies affiliated to it. (P. 15.) 


on by mem- 


“Cotour PHoToGRAPHY ” SUPPLEMENT 
M. Ducos du Hauron, the veteran inventor of colour 
an ces a new departure in direct colour photography. 


processes, 


(P. 1.) 


s of importance in preparing colour filters are the 
le by Mr. E. J. Wall. (P. 4.) 


subject of 


. Grills contributes a series of hints on the pra 
natype. (P. 2.) 


ctical work- 


A chronology of colour patents commences on Page 6. 


An emulsion for the Lippmann process. (P. 


3.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


We have pleasure in announcing that, 
commencing with the present issue, we 
shall issue a monthly supplement to the Brrriso JourNaL 
devoted exclusively to colour photography. This step 
has not been taken without careful consideration on our 
part. The growing importance of the subject will 
inevitably call before very long for a larger allocation of 
space than we can grant in the pages of the JourNat, 
and even in the present state of colour photography litera- 
ture it is very desirable to have a publication to which 
reference can be made. In the first “ supplement,” which 
will be appended as a regular feature to the first issue 
of the Journat for each month, several branches of colour 
photography are represented, and we commence also to 
pull up arrears by initiating a synopsis of the British 
patents dealing with photographic reproduction in colours. 
In other respects it is our intention to devote the Supple- 
ment to the aspects of colour photography for which 
the of 


“Colour 
Photography.’ 


pages the JouRNaL are not at all times at 
disposal. 
* % * 
The The letter from Mr. V. Doust on another 
Assistants. 


page does credit to the energy and dis- 
interestedness of that gentleman, while it also shows him 
to be endowed with a degree of optimism which is, per- 
haps, not shared by others who have worked on behalf of 
the employed classes in photography. The response to 
Mr. Doust’s letters in the Journan and to whatever private 
communications he has addressed has been ninety-three 


“members” of the unborn society and seventy-two 
enquiries. Considering that membership at present 
means nothing at all, we may put. “members” and 


enquirers together at a total of a round one hundred 
and seventy—by no means a large representation of the 
thousands of assistants in the country, but nevertheless a 
distinct expression, which possibly will merit considera- 
ion by the Professional Photographers’ Association. 
Since we hold very strongly that in. any business the 
interests of employers and employed are identical, and 
hat both increase in the same ratio, we hope that it may be 
easible to draft a scheme under which assistants may 
become more nearly related to the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association. We would advise all our friends 
not to be over-sanguine, for such propagandist work in 
he past has proved of the most discouraging description. 
Certain of the suggestions of Mr. Dou correspondents 
—we will not particularise—may be dismissed at once. 
Yet we believe we discern beneath these inept proposi- 
ions the signs of a desire towards raising the photo- 
graphic profession as a whole. We hope the desire may 
be sufficiently widespread. 


The Tempera- uring the present spell of cold weather 


acoluping trouble is likely to arise with the develop- 
Solutions. ing and other solutions employed in 


dark-rooms and the other work-rooms 
about the photographic business. A day or two ago we 
were in the developing-room of a photographer, who was 
handling some large batches of plates, employing a two- 
solution metol-hydroquinone developer. No sooner was the 
developer applied to the plates than they were seen to be 
covered with a whitish-grey sludge. Development con- 
tinued slowly, but about fifteen minutes was required to 
gain sufficient density. Not only did the cold solution 
allow some of the constituents of the developer to crys- 
tallise out, but the hydroquinone was practically inert. 
For the second batch of plates the dish was thoroughly 
warmed with hot water. The measure was also warmed, 
and instead of taking equal parts of the metol and hydro- 
quinone solutions, equal parts of metol, hydroquinone and 
warm water were taken, the developer thus being actually 
weaker. Ample density was now obtained, however, in 
about seven minutes. By far the safest way of dealing 
with the cold-weather difficulties is to raise the temperature 
of the dark-room itself, for then not only the plates and 
developer, but the photographer also, benefits by the more 
normal degree of warmth. Good results cannot be obtained 
if the fingers, and more particularly the feet, are cold. 


* % *% 
The We published last week an extract from 
ouestcn o an American contemporary on the ever- 
OF eLOLUrNS recurring question of proofs. It is, we 
Proofs. : iS : eri 
believe, the custom in many British 


studios to send out untoned P.O.P. prints. from the 
retouched negatives, and this method seems a fairly satis- 
factory one, being both inexpensive and expeditious, while 
the result is not unpleasing. We have, however, quite 
recently met with cases where such untoned prints have 
been sent to some other photographer or photographic 
chemist to be “made permanent,” and quite evidently the 
proofs in question have not been charged for by the photo- 
grapher. We know that in many cases the rule that “all 
proofs must be paid for” is a bone of contention, and as 
the less chances of friction exist the more smoothly will 
the business side of the establishmgnt run, it seems advan- 
tageous to take steps to ensure untoned prints being of no 
use to the client who retains them. It has been suggested 
—jocularly, no doubi—that such proofs might be stamped 
with a rubber stamp, “not paid for.” We think the best 
course, however, is to use a perforating stamp similar to 
that used for perforating the amount of a cheque across 
it, and the lettering might read, “unfinished proof.” If 
this were punched, not across the face, but quite near to 
it, it would effectually prevent the proof being used even 
if it were toned. Why should not one of the trade houses 
supply such a perforating stamp? 
* % % 

Postcard Despite the well-filled shop windows, in 
Possibilities the domain of topographical: postcards, 
in Landscapes. there would seem to be still very large 
scope for professional photographers. We have always 
encouraged this work amongst photographers, and we shall 
continue to do so, only adding that they should have 
more regard to pictorial attractiveness of subject and 
better technical nicety in production. Without these 
desiderata it is hopeless to attempt to cope with the 
seductive lithographs and three-colour work of the large 
publishing firms. Our own bitter experience is that in 
the search for mementos of holiday trips or the records 
of a journey, to send home to some fair young collectoy, 
we have been faced with the:most atrocious examples of 
pictorial landscape art it has ever been our misfortune 
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to meet. ‘Any tyro in a club who could produce work 
as bad would be shamed into despair by his fellows. 
“The new church” at close quarters, or an interminable 
street of houses with nothing but topography to recom- 
mend them, do not make saleable cards, except to the poor 
purchaser who has to take them against his will for want 
of anything better. Artists are so plentiful nowadays, 
that we should have thought any local photographer could 
easly obtain advice as to selection of subject, if that 
were a doubtful matter in his mind. One constant blemish 
is the row of grinning children in soiled garments, .once 
their Sunday best, bought from the cheap clothier’s. 
There is no picturesque costume left now in the country. 
Where is the necessity for suffering this crowd of little 
guys to spoil a view? Really good pictures, well printed, 
of quaint villages and towns, to say nothing of open 
country scenes of popular interest, such as Hindhead and 
the “Devil’s Dyke,” for example, would find a sale far 
beyond the locality of their situation. 

The damp winter days being trying for 
platinotype paper, sepia especially, and 
causing parts of a print (the damper) to develop much 
darker than the remainder, it is important to consider a 
remedy for this trouble, This kind of “staining” may 
becom« very troublesome ‘in printing Cosways, or prints 
having a white masked border. With these the paper is 
usually much larger than the negative, and, as a result, 
he border is not pressed tightly between the rubber 
backing and the negative. With prolonged exposure the 
damp attacks this unprotected border, causing a faint 
darkening on development. The only remedy is to dry 
he pad, rubber, and backing thoroughly before printing, 
and to make the exposure to light as short as possible. 
Another kind of marking, when printing CosWways from 
masked negatives, is caused by the light creeping through 
he negative. With this work the mask is usually placed 
on the back of the negative, to soften the outline, the 
result being that the light penetrates some distance in 
a horizontal direction. Should the edge of the mask be 
near the edge of the negative, the paper will be tinted 
eyond the edge of the latter. To avoid this, the negative 
should be given a safe edge of black paper, not as in the 
carbon process, but bound as with lantern slides. This 
will effectually stop the edge of the glass from acting 
the part of a prism in concentrating the faint light it 
receives. 


Sepia 


ae ~ 


M. DEMACHY ON PERSONAL EXPRESSION 
VERSUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It is truly mortifying to have the object of our admiration 
urn round and hit out. Only on that account are we 
vexed that M. Demachy, whom all in this country have 
ooked up to as the pink of a kindly artist, should oceupy 
four pages of “La Revue de Photographie” in derision of 
he “new school in England.” He takes as his text a few 
passages from journals which reviewed the recent salon 
(not the .Bririse JournaL or PHotocrapuy, let us hasten 
o explain), and with his eye upon the general tenor of 
complaint that ran through the Press about that show, 
he reads us a homily, healthy, although severe. English 
standards he finds all too strongly directed in favour of 
“pure photography,” and critics generally too ready to 
make a work stand or fall by its allegiance to methods of 
non-control. This tendency constitutes what is called the 


“new school,” though, as everybody knows, it is old 
enough. M. Demachy represents us saying, “ avec une 
certaine pompe,” that “henceforth a print after nature 
cannot be beautiful except on the condition that it offer. 
photographic characteristics 


and the qualities of the 
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medium.” He instances three pictures by Hollyer, Craig 
Annan, and Cadby in the last salon. Some unfortunate 
critic, it appears, likened Mr. Hollyer’s portrait to an oil 
painting, adding that it was of little merit to prove that 
photography could do as well as other processes (which, 
we submit, it certainly did not in this case), but that 
progress consisted, on the other hand, in showing the 
power of photography in directions unapproachable by 
other means. Remarks of a similar nature are quoted in 
reference to Mr. Craig Annan’s “ Hampton Court,” and, 
finally, Mr. Cadby is championed. The blame hurled at 
the author of snow sketches—that he had aped a dry-point 
etching—is taken up by M. Demachy and handed to him 
again as praise. By some short cut in logic, wherein we 
confess to losing ourselves, our courtly neighbour arrives 
at this: “ That if dry-point did not exist, Mr. Cadby would 
be the father of a little masterpiece.” The truth is, per- 
haps, that if dry-point did not exist, Mr. Cadby would be 
emulating something else—merely that. 

“Do not the writers of the English school understand 
that the graphic art is all a matter of sensation, and ought 
to be judged by the eyes? Would they want a 
certificate of origin in order to know that an image,in 
black and white is qualified to be a work of art? Photo- 
graphic characteristics are, and always have been,” says 
M. Demachy, “anti-artistic characteristics.” 

All this, at any rate, should give us pause. No doubt 
there are many who draw near to “ controlled” prints in a 
frame of mind hopelessly biassed. We want the widest 
possible outlook if all the cant about art is to be anything 
more than mere snobbery. The position of M. Demachy 
is quite unassailable, and nobody could rightly say that 
personal expression for which he fights is not the chiefest 
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thing of all in the making of a work of art. But M. 
Demachy’s width of vision in front has closed his eyes alto- 
gether to beauties behind. His point of view is fine 
enough, but there is another—namely, that of the man 
who sees in camera pictures certain desirable peculiarities 
he wishes to develop. With M. Demachy, photography, as 
1e has admitted, “steps out.” His triumphs are not due 
oitatall. He uses it as a hack, a menial, a mere scaffold- 
ing, to be ultimately eliminated. It shares no honours of 
his; and who shall say him nay? Our only point is that, 
0 be consistent, he should let his works step out of photo- 
graphic exhibitions, out of the photographic Press (we 
hope he will do nothing of the kind), and out of a photo- 
graphic court of adjudicature. They are for the art 
journals. They are, indeed, like paintings, to be treated 
as unique Specimens. 

Tt is difficult to see that he can have any quarrel with 
hose who, taking up his own cue, deny to these things 
the name of photography. And it is as hard to understand 
that he should think the aims and ideals of certain clever 
workers, who, like Mr. Fredk. Evans, for example, are 
content to strive for artistic results without letting photo. 
graphy give them the slip, by “ stepping out.” M. Demachy 
is hard on the critics, but whenever anything comes along 
that is really fine by any methods, we believe the critics 
point it out with admiring voices; yet they should not 
be expected to act like indulgent mothers to inventive 
brats. Rather ought they to object to ghe posing of 
cliques who, in the name of art, bolster ACs other’s 
tentative and experimental groupings displayed in exhibi- 
tion galleries ostensibly devoted to photographs, at the 
same time that they deny all artistic claims to photography 
per Sé. 


CHROMIUM 


INTENSIFICATION. 


I see that several correspondents have asked for further 
information on the subject of intensification by redevelopment 
after bleaching with potassium bichromate and hydrochloric 
acid. It is asked if the process is meeting with favour. This 
must surely be the case, since the intensifier has long been 
upon the market in liquid form, and has quite recently 
appeared in an improved, solid, “scaloid” form. My own 
experience is that the intensifier is all that can be desired, 
if only very reasonable care is exercised. From the time when 
first suggested by Dr. Eder, right up to a couple of years ago, 
it was considered to be a process dependent on redevelopment 
only. The investigation carried out by Mr. D. J. Carnegie 
and myself proved, however, that it was really an additive 
process similar to many others. The mechanism is fairly 
simple to understand. The addition of hydrochloric acid to 
potassium bichromate produces pota chlorochromate, 
which is a powerful oxidise This chlorochromate oxidises the 
silver into one of the mysterious photochlorides of silver, which 
is readily developable without any exposure to light, and at 
the same time the silver decomposes the chlorochromate, 
reducing from it a chromium oxide compound that reinforces 
the image and adds to its density. The standard bleaching 
solution employed contains ten grains of potassium bichromate 
and five minims of hydrochloric acid in every ounce, and 
experience shows that amidol is the most satisfactory developer 
to use. With the fluid ready-prepared intensifier metol-hydro- 
quinone is commonly supplied, but with the solid form amidol 


ium 


is included. 
Sources of Failure. 
The commonest source of trouble is over-exposure to light. 
Exposing the bleached image to strong light brings on a 


condition akin to solarisation, and renders it almost undevelop- 
able. Exposure to strong light during development also at 
times produces bad development stains. Many workers seem 
to have failed to recognise the fact that so-called non-staining 
developers, though non-staining in the dark, will produce most 
violent and immovable stains if used in strong sunlight. Other 
troubles are due to attempts to bleach the image with an 
exhausted solution, and to insuflicient washing between bleach- 
ing and development. The effect is fairly constant if the 
negative is not allowed to remain too long in the bleaching 
bath, and if the proportions of the latter are strictly adhered 
Too long an immersion, or an excess of acid, gives less 
Compared with other intensifiers, the results 
ained 


to. 
intensification. 
are far more reliable and more constant than those ob 
with mercury and ammonia or mercury and soda sulphite, 
while the density given is intermediate between the best 
1 these two intensifiers. Scientifically 
and ferrous 


densities. attainable wit 


the results are not so exact as with mercury 
oxalate, but the average printing density attained is about 
the same, while most people find the process much easier to 


apply. Many fail completely with the mercury process, though 
it is not clear why they do so. 
Three Simole Operations. 
In applying the chromium proce the plate should - be 


immersed in the bleaching solution until all greyness has 
disappeared from the back of the image. The plate is next 
washed in running water until all yellow stain has disappeared 
and a brownish-buff image is left. The image is then developed 
in an amidol developer without bromide; a strong developer 
about five grains amidol to the ounce being 
Bleaching takes about two minutes; washing pbout 


c 


containing 
advisable. 


twenty (in a grooved syphon washing tank), and development 
about five minutes. The whole process should be conducted in 
diffused daylight or by gaslight. Sunlight should be avoided, 
and too much diffused light when washing is undesirable. 
Development should be carried out as soon as washing is 
complete. Drying between washing and development should 
not be attempted. 
The 


Photometric tests show that the process tends to increase 
contrast, as the increase of density is greater in the high tones 
than in the low ones. As a natural consequence, a very thin 
negative sometimes requires more than one application of the 
process, but three applications is the most that is likely. to 
be required. Ordinarily one is sufficient. ‘The increase is very 
fairly regular from the low tones up to the high ones, excepting 
when the high tones show halation. The following figures 
represent the ratios of the densities of intensified H. and D. 
slips to the densities of the unintensified originals :— 


Results of Intensification. 


OMS. | 156 | 625 1°25 | 25 5 10 20 
Slip 1 116) | 188) } 142) |) 1:4) teas 15 
Slip 2 114 | 1296 | 1:35 | 141 | 154 | 146 
Slip 3.. | 146 e)sa:e8t | is46" hada aa 1334 
Slip 4 (= Slip) } 

J reintensi- +} 1:03 117 12 117 1:09 Ll4 ibaly/ 119 
ied) penne | | 


The 5, 10, and 20 c.m.s. densities are all halated, and it ‘will 
be noticed that the ratio of increase of density falls off in 
the last two tones, for some not very clear reason. It would 
be-of interest to know if similar effects have been observed 
with other intensifiers when halation is present. Slips 1 and 2 
show a very regular increase of contrast up to the 5 c.m.s. 
density. Slip 3 is not so regular, but an abnormal bleaching 
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in this slip, 
gh-lights than 
ted to the same 


solution, calculated to give less dens 
and the effect is more noticeable t 
elsewhere. The low tones are practically 


degree as in slip 1, which is from the same plate. Slip 4 
shows the result of a second intensification of slip 1. Here 


the tendency to increase “contrast has appeared. The 
readings are irregular, but suggestive of a more or less uniform 
effect in all tones. The ratio is much lower than the average 
ratio of the first intensification, and this is always the case. 
Only one test of the effect of repetition has yet been made, 
and further tests are necessary. In fact, all these tests must 
be repeated. Slips 1 and 2 are from separate plates that 
received the same exposure, but different ies of development 
with metol-hydroquinone. The intensif + solutions were the 
same, and the results are fairly uniform: The denser plate 
(slip 1) shows higher ratios, with one exception. 

Practical experience shows that this chromium process is 
admirably suited to the production of h negatives. A 
properly exposed negative on a process eveloped with 
with 


hydroquinone, and after fixing it ‘is Farmer’s 
reducer. The chromium intensifier then it into a perfect 
“black and white” negative. The expos nearly 


“correct”? one in the first instance. 
The bleaching solution can be applic 

only been rinsed after fixing, for the 

eliminator, and produces no sulphur 


plate that has 
perfect hypo 
This procedure 


is sometimes useful, but it is gener necessary to apply 
a second fresh bleaching bath, as the one is quickly 
exhausted by the hypo. I do not re this method of 
work, and prefer to wash for ten « minutes before 
bleaching. The fact that perfect wz unnecessary is, 


however, a great advantage, share ly by only one 
other intensification process, that th known as the 
iodine process. C. PIPER. 


RAPID BROMIDE 


P.O.P. EMULSION. 


Pror. HE. Vanenra, who read a paper before the Congress of 
Apphed Chemistry, in Rome (B.J., 1906, p. 466), in which he 
suggested the use of silver bromide with excess of nitrate of 
silver emulsified’ in collodion for printing-out, has since 
then been continuing his experiments, particularly as regards 
the best proportions of silver to bromide the quantity of citric 
acid, etc. In the current number of “Das Atelier des Photo- 
graphen,” he gives the following method of making such an 
ulsion: 

The best proportion between the bromide and silver is 
1 of the former to 5 or 6 of the latter. Whilst with chloro- 
citrate emulsions, the addition of part of the silver salts in the 
form of ammonio-nitrate is especially satisfactory, particularly 
when the paper is to°be used for gold and nlatinum toning, 
it is of no use for a bromo-citrate emulsion. Further, the 
proportion of citric acid does not exert the same action as 
in a chloro-citrate emulsion. The best results were obtained 
with a small proportion of citric acid. 

As regards the influence of the metal, with which the bromine 
ombined, on the character of the emulsion, this is somewhat 
important. Calcium, strontium, and lithium bromides gave 
the most satisfactory results. With other bromides which are 
‘also soluble in alcohol. such as those of magnesium and cad- 
mium, flat results were obtained, whilst other bromides, for 
instance, mercury bromide gave very insensitive and useless 
emulsions. 

Emulsions made with calcium bromide printed more or less 
of an intense red colour, whilst strontium bromide emulsions 
gave dirty-violet prints. Both assume fairly quickly, in the 


eI 


is 


ordinary gold and combined fixing baths, purple brown to 
violet black tones. 
An Emulsion for Triple-Speed P.O.P. 
The following formula will give a bromo-cit 


with very satisfactory results :— 


ate emulsion 


A.—Collodion (25-3 per cent.)............066+. 500 ces. 
Be Cilrictaci ee eames. enema, Meee y 10 g 
v= Loto$ 0) Ng eeecrticce patch morcier PACA RR on ae Sere 40 
Dissolve and add 
Strontium bromide (40 per cent. gol.)..... 4 ces 
Glycenme=alcoholm(l:1)) ieee eee ne 4 ces. 
C@e=silvertnitrate “:......0. ene ne crseaisttets te ee ae 10 gms. 


Dissolve in as little hot water as possible and add 

Alcohol 
D.—Ether ee 80 ccs. 

A and B should be mixed by daylight, and then C added 

graduaily with constant shaking, by yellow light, and then 

finally D. The yellow creamy emulsion should then be allowed 

to stand for some minutes, filtered through cotton wool and 

coated. 

The emulsion gives a good printing paper that will keep, 
and the sensitiveness is about three times ag great as that of 
commercial collodio-chloride paper. The prints on this paper 
can be easily toned in the usual separate and comb’ned baths. 
The prints lose but a little during toning and fixing, about 
5 to 4 deg. on Vogel’s scale photometer, show no tendency 
to bronzing, and possess a gradation greater than that of 
albumenised paper, so that this paper requires plucky negatives 
full of contrast. 
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Extra-rapid P.O.P. 

An emulsion which gives brilliant printing paper suitable 
for softer negatives can be obtained by revlacing some of the 
strontium bromide in the above formula by a corresponding 
quantity of uranium bromide. Papers prepared with this 
emulsion have the same gradation as albumenised paper, and 
suitable negatives give brilliant prints, full of gradation. The 
sensitiveness of this paper is the same as that of good collodio- 
chloride paper. 

The addition of alcoholic 
emulsion produce, just as in the case of chloro-citrate emulsions, 
a great curtailment of the scale of gradation, but the sensitive- 
ness of such papers is considerably greater than that of a 
paper containing the same proportion of chromic acid. It is 
easy to obtain in this way a paper for flat negatives, which 
will give brilliant prints, and yet have a greater sensitiveness 
than the chromo chloro-citrate paper. Such an emulsion can 
be prepared by the addition of a solution of 0.8 gms. of calcium 
bichromate to the above bromo-citrate emulsion. The paper 
prepared with this emulsion is about half as sensitive as 
collodio-chloride paper and prints very hard. The scale of the 
bromo-citrate paper without chromic salts was 20 on the photo- 
meter; after addition of the calcium bichromate only eight to 
nine steps were obtained. The prints lose less than a collodio- 
chloride paper with chromate, so that so much over-printing 


for Flat Negatives. 


chromates to the bromo-citrate 


is not necessary. 
Papers prepared with bromo-citrate emulsions plus chromate 
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give beautiful platinum tones, and are specially suitable for 
matt papers for platinum, or combined gold and platinum 
toning. In this case, however, the prints must be very much 
over-printed, as they lose considerably when treated to the salt 
bath, and subsequent platinum toning. 


Chloro Bromide Extra-rapid P.O,P. 


Very satisfactory results were obtained with bromo-citrate 
emulsions containing a certain percentage of chloride. An 
emulsion prepared as above, to which was added 0.4 to 0.5 gms. 
of calcium chloride, printed brilliantly and vigorously, gave 
pure whites and well-covered shadows; there was very little 
tendency to bronzing, and the gradation was about the same as 
han the chromo-chloro-citrate paper. Such an emulsion can 
print three times quicker than a good collodio-chloride paper. 
They tone well in the separate and combined baths, and do 
not lose much. Shortening of the scale of gradation, and there- 
ore harder printing without reduction of the sensitiveness, 'is 
obtained by using an equivalent quantity of uranium chloride 
for the calcium chloride in the above emulsion. The emulsion 
thus prepared has greater sensitiveness and greater brilliancy 
than ordinary collodio-chloride paper. Naturally such emul- 
sions may also be prepared with the addition of: calcium 
xichromate, and are then suitable for even the flattest negatives, 
out the sensitiveness is lower than that of bromo-citrate plus 
chromate emulsions, and therefore the latter are preferable. 

EH. VALENTA. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 


Tue S. 8. McClure Co., proprietors of “ McClure’s Magazine,” 
have issued a book to draw-attention to the magazine as an 
advertising medium. ‘“ McClure’s Magazine,” we should ex- 
plain, is a monthly of popular literature. to which there is no 
exact match in this country. It occupies the leading position 
among its fellows in the- United States, the country of its 
origin. The interest of its newly-issued booklet to ourselves 
and our readers lies in the illustrations, by means of which 
McClure’s have put into pictorial form a business phrase they 


use to describe their magazine—‘ The market-place of the 
World.” The variety of ways in which this idea is carried out, 
chiefly by photographic means, induces us to reproduce half 
dozen of the illustrations, which we do with the desire of 
setting before our readers some examples of the skilful use of 
photography in forcible advertising. A periodical publication 
of whatever character lends itself less to pictorial advertisement 
than the majority of articles which are offered to the public, but 
in the present instance the designer has had his task lightened 
by the presentation to him of the idea of a market place. The 
approbation which he has deserved is extended on account of 
the technically clever association of this idea with “ MecClure’s 


a- 


Magazine.” ‘The illustrations sufficiently explain themselves— 
they would be useless if they did not—with the exception, 
perhaps, of the last two, which occur on a page of a booklet 
where the manager dwells on the practice of the “ Magazine ” of 
exercising a strict censorship over the advertisements which 
appear in it, in other words, certain shops, those selling patent 
medicines and hair restorers, are not to be found in the McClure 


M&CLURE'’S 
MAGAZINE 


This practice of educating the marketer is a 
strong point in the McClure appeal to advertisers, and is thus 
pictorially enforced. 

Those photographers who have done little or much in pre- 
paring prints for advertisement purposes will admit the ex- 


market place. 


cellence of these photographs. Such work, one of the most 
profitable branches of photography at the present time, is one 
in which exact instruction is almost impossible. It is a business 
for men with ideas, and in the absence of the inventive faculty, 
no amount of study will produce the advertisement photographer, 
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Yet we draw attention to it here in, the belief that some of | 
our readers will find it a source of profit either as a special | 
business, or as an adjunct to their professional portraiture. | 
They have only to look through the illustrated journals of the, | 
present day to see how greatly the employment of pictorial 
and photographic advertisements has grown of late.. So great 
has been the departure of large advertisers in this direction 
that a special photographic department has been set aside by 
firms or their advertisement agents to the production of striking | 
and fitting originals. Obviously that is not the best method | 
of obtaining variety in the output, and firms having such 
arrangements will accept suitable photographs and designs from | 
outsiders as readily as those who are not so prov ded. | 
It would be easy to write at length on the essentials to success 


in adyertisement photography, yet the writer is instantly 
debarred by the thought that the man who does not know these 
things instinctively can never be taught them. Advertisement 
photography is akin to the “popular journalism” which has 
created it. Both are a produce of the same modern habit of 
crowding too much into the day. The busy man who must 
now haye news served up in quickly-digestible paragraphs, 
requires also to be considered in the same way by the merchant 
who desires to convey information of his wares. Advertisement 
photography is, in short, the journalist’s gift of being “read- 
able” in photographs. The ordinary and commonplace are no 
good for advertisement photography. There must be selection 
of subject and originality of treatment—creation of an idea. 
Hitherto, advertisement photographs have run on the lines of 
charming girls or well-groomed*° men holding up somebod 
soap, or chocolates, or boots, and represented. with a fixed huge 
smile of satisfaction. The comparatively few variations of this | 
primitive and unconvincing idea to be seen suggest that the 
tographers, with any humowr or imagination 


number of phot 
1 work, must be very small. They should take a 


engaged in such 


/ 
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hint from ‘the artists. Harry Furniss’ immortal drawing, “T 
used your soap two years ago,” used by Pears’ soap, might 
have been made with almost as good effect by photography. 

We are often told that so long as an advertisement draws the 
reader’s attention, it does not matter what it is, the means 
justify the end, but we do not believe this to be the principle 


(peat 
7 MCCLURES 
MAGAZINE 


of the most successful advertisers, for the sufficient reason that 
the effect made on the reader’s mind is of the greatest impor- 
tance. The reader should be left with the impression that the 
advertisers are clever not as advertisers only, but in their 


business proper. How many advertisements simply call forth 
the comment, “Smart ad., that.” without fixing the reputation. 
of the firm or the quality of the article in the reader’s mind. 
Hence we say that there should be a quality of fitness im 


addition to that of attractiveness ; the advertisements, pictorial 
or literary, which embodies both is of the greater sale making 
value to the advertiser. Established firms with world 
reputations can afford to dispense with these descriptive qualities: 
m an advertisement, but the innumerable lesser known firms. 
who constitute the market of the advertisement photographer- 
need them, and require to haye their special wants considered. 
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A HIGHLY SENSITIVE 
PRINTING 
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GASLIGHT URANIUM: |: 
PROCESS. 


Tur following contribution to our Philadelphian contemporary, the 
uranium salts as the sensitive base of a printing process. 


“Camera,” is interesting in reviving once again the employment of 
We can quite believe the claims made by Dr, Bartlett for the rapidity of printing 


inasmuch as the same phenomenon is observed when uranium is used with ferric ammonium citrate as the sensitive preparation of a “ blue” 


paper, the invisible or scarcely visible image being developed with solution of potassium ferricyanide. 
some years ago, we were surprised.at the rapidity attainable by a formula of this kind, 


Dr. Bartlett is presumably potash alum.—Eps., B.J. 


The use of the salts of uranium as a medium for photographic print- 
ing is by no means a novelty, nitrate of uranium having been em- 
ployed as far back as 1854 by Niepce St. Victor with satisfactory 
results. later, Mr. Burnett, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
published results which stimulated inquiry, and in 1870 Mr. Wortly 
made a sort of collodion emulsion. with nitrate of silver and uranium 
which yielded pleasing tones, but his method did not attain practical 
application on account of the difficulty attending the manipulation 
some secrecy in the process which the inventor did 
not care to reveal, the process being a patented one. 

Some recent experiments in the line of previous investigations 
which the author has made gave such satisfaction and reduced the 
time of exposure to such a degree that he believes his method will be 
of interest to re an uranium printing process 
which may be manipulated like ordinary gaslight papers. 

To get the best results with uranium, it is necessary to keep the 
image on the surface of the paper. A suitable sizing is therefore a 
necessity. After numerous trials the following method of preparing 
the paper gave the best results and prevented the image from sinking 


Some yea 


or on account of 


notographers who des 


into the paper. 
Take 
(A) Sott) gelatinetercrcrcetecesteratsccsese PSerea ber eRcRE oo sen 120 gers: 
[Wiarton oc. wavs tnaseeee tereneason san mecstrete vereniedtey casters 32 ozs. 
Soak the gelatine for a little while in the water, then heat up to 
about 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 


‘B) Potash ammonia 
Oxalic acid 
Wate 

Mix A and B and add four ounces of pure alcohol. 

Immerse the sheets of paper in this solution for three minutes and 
hang up to dry by one corner. When dry re-immerse and hang up 
to dry in the opposite direction to the first hanging. By this means 
a very uniform coating may be secured and a brilliant printing image 
obtained. 

Uranium prints are usually made by the printing-out process and 
the image brought to intensity by a bath of potassium ferricyanide, 
but usually this plan does not give straight and good tones, and the 
print is only presentable after toning. The colour is an unpleasant 
bistre. We prefer the method of development both on account of the 
rich colour obtained and also on account of the great rapidity by 
which the impression from the negative is secured. 

Uranium combined with silver is not a novelty in printing processes, 
and the wrte> does not clair: originality in its application. All that 
is claimed is an adjustment of the proportions and method of develop- 
ment by which an exceedingly sensitive medium is, secured which 
gives pleasing artistic tones and in which an ordinary Welsbach light 
may be employed for exposares. 


Make the following solutions :— 


Distilledtywaterner ccc scesatoraec cette ceastene tes 8 ozs. 
Nitrate of silver 275 grs 
4k ozs 


Jn some experiments whch we made 
The “ potash ammonia” in the sizing formula of 


Float the paper on this bath for three minutes and hang it up to 
dry in a dark chamber. The sensitizing must be done in a dark 
room. 

The paper so prepared keeps (*) indefinitely, or a long time at 
least, as platinum paper if kept from light and moisture; but it is 
absolutely necessary that the paper should be prepared in very sub- 
dued light and dried im absolute darkness from the peculiarity which 
uranium salts possess of absorbing radiations. In fact, should you 
place the prepared paper upon a white sheet which has been exposed 
to light and then remove both to a dark place the absorbed light in 
the white sheet will be sufficient to affect the uranium paper. If an 
engraving on the white paper be exposed to strong sunshine for some 
minutes. and then be placed in contact with one of the prepared 
uranium sheets in a book and be kept overnight, an image or negative 
oi the engraving will be produced of considerable intensity. But to 
return to our process. After exposure, which varies from a flash 1% 
bright sunlight to five seconds, according to the density of the nega- 
tive, a strong image may be evolved by development; thirty seconds 
in diffused light also yields normally good results; from ten to thirty 
seconds or a minute at six or eight inches from a Welsbach light is 
sufficient. Dense negatives, of course, necessitate longer exposures. 
The paper is also sufficiently sensitive to be used for enlargements 
with electric light. A longer exposure, however, is demanded—per- 
haps longer than with bromide paper. But as the results are more 
like platinum printing and the surface perfectly free from gloss, the 
method recommends itself to artistic workers. To develop the prints 
make the developer as follows :— 


Water! cc ccese. J pboboS sacar desionodostbadsosodeae conaganccod ree OMROZSe 
Proto-sulphate iron Lrozs 
Tartaric acid 4 02. 
Sulphuric acid ivan. 
Glycerine co Th Ge, 


The image comes up very rapidly and varies from rich brown to deep 
black, according to character of negative and times of exposure. 

Should there be any tendency of the whites of the picture to over- 
cast by reason of excess of exposure, the addition of tartaric acid to 
the developer will prevent such clouding. 

The tendency from overexposure to veil is prevented altogether by 
the addition of a small percentage of nickel nitrate to the original 
coating solution, but while effective in this direction the nickel 
decreases the sensitiveness of the paper. However, where vigour and 
brilliancy is desired at. the sacrifice of rapidity, the nickel will be 
found of great advantage, but care must be taken to keep the amount 
down to a minimum. 

Joun BaRtLert. 


* On this point the following editorial note appears in the ‘‘ Camera”:—We beg 
to differ. Our tests with the paper this summer—and. probably our difficulty was 
owing to the extreme humidity—the paper did not keep for any length of time, 
although in the winter months we had great success and fine prints and the paper 
kept fairly well.—Epbs., B.J, 


Fartowrrenp’s “Courier,” for January, 1907, reaches our table, 
with particulars of new mounts and announcements of the firm’s 
revision of prices. 

A copy of the “Scientist's Pocket Book and Diary” for 1907 has 
been sent to us by Messrs. James Woolley and Co., Victoria Bridge, 
Manchester, by whom it is issued for 6d., or in a binding of “ Rexine” 
(artificial leather) for 1s. The diary contains a variety of tabular 
n.atter relating to chemical and physical sciences, tables of logarithms, 
tests for chemical reagents, and a brief formulary of photography. 
An unexpected item of its contents consists in some pages devoted 
to the first aid to the injured. . 


Tun first issue, as a separate publication, of “The Process 
Engrayer’s Monthly,” late “The Process Photogram,” has been pub- 
lished, and contains, we are glad to see, an abundance of matter and 
a number of supplements, which should be of the greatest interest 
ito the process craf There is an example of the Spray printing 
of the Aerograph Company, particulars of the new etching machine 
of Dr. Albert, the address of Mr. A. J. Newton at Bolt Court on 
“The Commercial Side of Photo-Engraving,” and lastly an article 
by Mr. Charles E. Dawson, illustrating a modified method of block 
making for poster work. We wish our contemporary every success 
on its new departure. 
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Tuer great adva 
astronomical data, « 
be converted to a 
gradually changed 


ye mow taken of photography in recording 
d the ease with which a visual refractor may 
otographic by means of a colour-filter, have 
d enlarged the methods in telescopic work 
until there is now practically no branch which can not or could nov 
be better performed by its aid. 

The lens of the refractor is corrected for a certain limited spectral 
region—geherally, the yellow green near 4 5550, because in this 
region the eye is most sensitive to slight differences, the remaining 
shues coming to oproximate focus at varying distances from this 
point of correction. The function of the colour-filter consists simply 


KH G F bE D 


KA G F DE D 
Fig. 1.—Compariso. of diffraction 


diffused daylight, 


prismatic and spectrum of 


in absorbing from the incident light all other hues but these for 
which the lens is ¢ 

Strictly speaking, 
will accomplish this 
luminosity of the h 
Because of the sele 
are able to divide 
example, we select s 
matic, we f£ 
corresponds to the 
ness of t 
unnecessary 
absorb the ultra-yiolez, 


not possible to construct a filter which 
ad by itself without very greatly lowering the 
transmitted, nor is it necessary to do so. 
tiveness of the photographic plate we 
yetween tke filter and plate. If, for 
a plate as Cramer’s instantaneous isochro- 
ulary maximum of photographic action which 
low-green of the spectrum; the insensitive- 
normal exposure) to red or orange renders it 
either of these hues by the filter, but only to 
violet, blue, and to dim down the blue-green, 
tly sensitive to this hue. 

In the case of the re telescope the necessity for employing 
a colour filter has not been recognised to the extent, because of 
the fact that all the component ravs in white light are brought to a 
focus at the same plane, and it requires but a limited experience to 
obtain with this instrument a photographic record of telescopic 
objects which show structural detail far beyond the ability of the 


a sece 


the plate itself being but sli 
44 


same 


eye to perceive. 

There is, however, one very serious defect in the ‘photographs 
thus obtained ; that is. an almost exact reversal of colour-luminosity. 
If we compare ithe JuminosityJcurve of the spectrum with the 


the ordinary photographic plate, we see in a 
moment how utter]; se and unreliable is the result in so far as 
colour is concerned. ( idered even as a representation of form, it 
does mot conform to the requirements of a “vecerd of fact,” because 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility to conceive of structural 
detail visible with a hue to which the plate is altogether insensitive. 
This discyepancy between the visual luminositv and photographic 
intensity is very jent in the case of direct stellar photography, 
jerably worse when “extra-focal” images are 


intensity-curve of 


avhich be 


consi 


From the Astrophysical Journal. 


made use of, as in the later methods of photographic photometry, 
The use of “isochromatic” plates tends but slightly to a betterment, 
for, when we consider that such a plate still remains its maximum _ 
sensitiveness to the violet end of the spectrum, then it can be seen 
that conditions are not greatly improved. . 
In consideration of the needs of this branch of the work, 

| 


writer undertook the preparation of a colour-filter for use with the 
4-inch reflector, to be used initially in obtaining negatives for 
photographic stellar photometry. Briefly stated, the method 
employed in adjusting suck. a filter consisted in (1) isolating a few 
dyes and making of them a special spectrescopic examination, singly 
Fig. 2. 
KH G Fr DE b One 


ee 


Fig 3. 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Daylight diffraction spectrum, with varying 
exposures, approximating the visual luminosity-curve: 2. Pinacyano- 
ee and filter; 30s to 30m. 3. Trichromatic plate andi filter 15s 
0 Sni. 


and in combinat‘on; (2) coating trial filters with carefully measured 
amounts of gelatine containing known amounts of dye and estimating 
the approximate density of the spectrum as photographed through 
this filter against the normal luminosity-curye ; (3) coating the optical 
glass with the amount of dyed gelatine as thus determined and 
measuring the density of the spectrum negatives taken through. this 
screen; (4) photographic determination of the absorption at various 
exposures, and of the exposure increase. 7 

From knowledge gained by a somewhat extended experience im 
making a large number of filters for various purposes, the following 
dye-stufts were selected, estimated near to the 
absorption required, viz. :— 


as being fairly 
Tartrazine, 

Auramine O., 

Metanil yellow S., 
Nitroscdimethylanilin. 
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From these dyes colour-wedges were now prepared. A solution was 
made of 

Gelatine (Fischer and Schmidt—extra hard) 

Distilled water 100.0 ce. 

Dye 0.25 gram. 

Seven cc. of this solution at a temperature of 55 degrees C. was 

flowed upon a plane glass strip 50 by 250 mm., and then laid aside 
to set in a drying-chamber, with one end raised to a height of 
5 mm. from the horizontal plane of the support, thus causing the 
gelatine to flow slowly toward the lower end. When dry a plane 
cover-glass was cemented on with Canada balsam and the edges 
A cm. scale was then ruled upon the glass with a writing 
of spectrograms made showing the absorption 


2.5 grams. 


bound. 
diamond, and a series 
at every cm. for constant exposure. 


U CY@NI. 
*, 3A.—On Seed *27” plate, without filter. 


Fig 3p,—On Cramer “ Trichromatie,” with filter. 


At this point it may be well to note the entire unsuitability of 
the prismatic spectrum for work of this nature. What we are con- 
cerned with principally is the rendition of the relative spectral 
luminosity—the dispersion is of no moment, provided it be sufficient 
to allow of the spectrum being easily read. The difficulty comes 
in the interpretation of prismatic results. We have, of course, the 
various dispersion formule by Helmholtz, Ketteler, Cauchy, Hart- 
mann, and others, bul for work of this nature they are of no value 
whatever, because they do not take into account the absorptive 
effect due to density and composition of the glass composing the 
prism itself as it influences the luminosity. For example, supposing 
that a particular prism is of such a density and absorption that 
with normal exposure it gives a megative in which the ultra-violet 
is only impressed to 2 3900, then there is no formula which can 
supply the photographic intensities of the shorter wave-lengths to 
which the plate is normally sensitive, while the absorption even 
throughout the visible portion is still an unknown quantity and 
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varies with every change in the refractive index. As an illustration 
of this want of reliability, Fig. 1 shows the influence of ‘this 
absorption in the comparison between the prismatic and diffraction 
spectrum, in which the lack of concerdance may be readily seen. } 

In all of the spectrographic work, therefore, use has been made 
of a replica grating of 15,150 lines to the inch, wth the collimator 
directed at a constant angle to the northern sky, and illuminated 
by diffused light. 5 


Fig. 5. 


ll 21 
14 4 
17 é 
& 
JEL 
Hix. 6. 
20 
Fig. 4.—Spectral Record 
of Tartrazine Dye Wedge 
(Constant Exposure.) 
Fig, 5.—Increased expo- 

23 sure through No. 26 of 
Tartrazine wedge, showing 
transmission of ultra-violet. 

Fig. 6 —Poition of spec- 
tra! record of Aesculin 

26 wedge, 


The function of the colour-filter is to reduce the preponderance 
of action in the blue and violet region of the spectrum and absorb 
entirely the ultra-violet. The transmission throughout the 
remainder of the spectrum should be undimmed by any absorptive 
action due to the dye. 
Examination of the negatives from the wedges, as above outlined, 
10ws that in the dye tartrazine (Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik) 
ve may obtain the first component of the filter sought for. Fig. 4 
shows the record of this colour-wedge, in which the ultra-violet 
transmission will be noted as extending down even into the dense 
end of the wedge. This transmission, which is masked by the 
absorption in prismatic spectra, becomes painfully apparent when 
the exposure is increased or the light rendered more intense, as is 
shown in Fig 5. Such a record serves the verv useful purpose 
of slowing the danger in the use of this much-yaunted dye for tri- 
aromatic and orthochromatic colour-filters, even when used’ in 
extremely concentrated form. It will be observed that in scale 


1¥or the prism used yp =1.6994. 


10 
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No. 17 of this record the excessive density in the blue of the 
spectrum from F to G is well corrected for, but the violet is still 
too strong, and the ultra-violet is of course transmitted. Another 
colour-wedge made of 


Gelatine 2.5 grams. 
Water 100.0 cc. 
Aesculin 0.2 gram. 


shows that at scale-number 25 or 24 we have an absorption corre- 
sponding to’ the requirements necessary for the second component 
of the filter — viz., absorption of the ultra-violet with a gradual 
absorption in the visible. violet. (Fig. 6.) 

The two colour-wedges are now superposed upon one another 
with the selected scale-numbers in agreement and an exposure then 
made through the combination, which gave av result closely approxi- 
mating the effect sought for. All <preliminary exposures and 
records, are made on Cramer “Instantaneous: isochromatic” plates, 
which have a comparatively low sensitiveness to the blue-green 
about 4 5050, for. which due allowance must be made im ithe 
interpretation of the spectroscopic records. It will be evident that 
any absorption of the dye in the blue-green region would be instantly 
detected,in the photographed spectrum. 

Arrived now at a satisfactory point in the trial exposures, the 
next consideration is the production of a filter which will possess 
the same absorptive action as do the combined colour-wedges at the 
points selected. Monpillard2 has suggested a method for obtaining 
this result, which consists in measuring the thickness of the colour- 
wedge at the selected point (e) and using this as one term of a simple 
proportion. . Two other terms consisting of thickness (+1) and weight 
of dye-stuff (d). are obtained by coating a separate plane glass of 
known area with a measured amount of dyed gelatine; the 
amount of dye necessary for the finished filter (x) is then to be 
found from the simple calculation, 


ed 


a x e 

This method commends itself by its simplicity, but in the hands 
of the writer it has not proven suitable. Presumably, if the thick- 
mess of the film on the colour-wedge at the selected point were 
measured more delicately than in the method adopted, say, in the 
interferometer, then a much closer approximation might be arrived 
at than has been possible when using a Brown and Sharp micro- 
meter caliper. As it was, the critical adjustment of a filter is so 
delicate that a minute quantity of dye, either im deficiency or 
excess, is fatal to correct performance. The making-up of a large 
quantity would also tend to reduce error, but for the manufacture 
of a single filter of special absorption such a course is not practical. 

By a method of trial and error we may, however, very speedily 
arrive at an extremely satisfactory duplication. A plate of ordinary 
glass of exactly the same size as the desired filter is taken, and 
upon this is flowed a measured amount of the same solution as was 
used in making the counter-wedge. This amount is approximately 
determined by visual observation, while in contact with a white 


surface on which also rests the wedge.5 
R. J. WALLACE. 
(To be continued.) 


——-— + 


Srupro Fire in Belfast.—A fire broke out one day last week at 
the studio of Mr. William Abernethy, Donegall Place, Belfast. 
Most of the damage was in the rear portion of the building, which 
has a corrugated roof. The frontage in Donegall Place was not 
seriously affected. The studio, it may be mentioned, is, or was, up 
till the fire, a beautiful one. It was opened four years ago by the 
Countess of Shaftesbury, and is a model of comfort and perfection 
in equipment. On Thursday evening some of Mr. Abernethy’s 
employes were engaged in the studio noting pictures with a view 
to arranging which of them should be sent to the International 
Exhibition in Dublin in 1907. When they left all was secure, and 
there was no sign of fire. Most of the damage was in the reception, 
dressing, store, and work rooms, but the entire loss is covered by 
insurance, 


*Comptes Rendus, 141. 31-33, 1905. 

‘This method has been adopted after various trials with instrumental methods 
(colourimeter, tintometer, etc.) for, taking into account the shade change in drying, 
no greater reliability could be obtained. s 
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DEATH OF MR. THOS. R. DALLMEYER. 
On Christmas Day one of the best known members of the photographic 
world passed away, after an illness of only five days. Thomas 
Rudolphus Dallmeyer was the second son of the late John Henry 
Dalimeyer, and was born in May, 1859, his mother being the daughter 
of that celebrated optician, Andrew Ross. After several years at 
ate schools he went to Mill Hill School, under Dr. Murray, 
now famous lexicographer. After leaving Mill Hill he became 


udent at King’s College, London, where he took his B.Sc., 
ical 


priv: 
the 


as 
London, devoting the greater part of his time to those mathema 


studies which he turned to such practical account in later years. 
At the same time he was doing a considerable amount of actual 
hanical work in his father’s factory grinding lenses and making 


mec. 


The late Thos. R. 


Dallmeyer 


optical brasswork, under the guidance of the late Mr. Judd. On 
the breakdown of Mr. J. H. Dallmeyer’s health in 1882, he was 
ordered to take long sea voyages, and Mr. T..R. Dallmeyer then 
assumed the control of the business, in which he was actively 
interested, until his death. During his career Mr. Dallmeyer designed 
many new and valuable instruments, but his name is more intimately 
connected with telephotography than with any other branch. He 
made the first practical telephoto lens in 1891, and hardly a year 
passed in which he did not make some modification or improvement, 
his latest work being in connection with the Junior “ Adon.” Among 
his other inventions may be mentioned a rapid triple cemented land- 
scape lens, a rectilinear landscape lens, the original naturalist’s 
camera, and many special lenses for cinematography and other 
purposes. For many years, too, Mr. Dallmeyer had occupied himself 
with cameras for colour photography, though he never reached a 
result which satisfied him. This aim was at a one-exposure three- 
colour camera. He became a member of the Photographic Society 
of Great Britain in 1886, and was in succession member of Council, 
vice-president, and president (1900), taking a prominent part in 
a perturbed period of the society’s history. 


Physically, Mr. Dallmeyer was a well-built man, above the average 


| height, and far from suggesting the delicate state in which his health 
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had been for. several 
athlete and a-fine 


land a Fellow of 


In his youth he was an accomplished 
, and in later days ‘an enthusiastic gardener 
oyal Horticultural Society. He had a singularly 
wihning 1 was generous to a faylt. Many a struggling 
genius has received substantial and too often unappreciated assistance 
from him. His loss will be deeply felt, not only by his photographic 
friends, but also in the wide literary and artistic circles in which 
he had for years been a familiar figure. 

Our portrait of the late Mr. Dallmeyer is a reproduction of the 
painting by Sandys 


manner, 


DEATH OF MR T. SANDELL, 


We are sorry to have to announce the death of Mr. J. T. Sandell, 
which took place at Catford, where Mr. Sandell had been residing for 
some time, on Saturday last, December 29. As readers of our columns 
know, the deceased gentleman had been in a very serious state since 
the early part of last year. The doctors had given up hope of his 
recovery, yet recognised that years might elapse before the disease 
proved fatal. Their anticipations, however, were not fulfilled, and 
the patient’s life reached a termination. which, under the circum- 
stances, was a merciful one, on Saturday last. Mr. Sandell, from his 
jong association with the dry plate trade; was one of the most 
familiar figures in photographic circles. He commenced his career 
in the establishment of Messrs. R. W. Thomas and Co., in Pall 
Mall, and when the Thomas works were removed to Thornton Heath 
became manager and chemist. There he brought on to the market 
the “ Thome plates, the lantern plate particularly having a large 
share of public tf He also introduced, through the same com- 
mercial channels, the “Sandell” double-film and triple-film plates 
the principle of which he afterwards embodied in the “ Cristoid 
film, brought out by the Sandell Dry Plates and Films Company, 
Ltd. Mr. Sandell was more at home in the laboratory and behind 
the demonstration table than in the direction of enter- 
prises. His exhibitions to photographic societies of the properties 
d films were models of technical demonstrations. Hi: 
m many friends 
ranks of hi 
who knew him as a 


1vour. 


busine 


of his patent 


generous and somewhat impulsive disposition made hi 
and few enemies; and he will be missed 
intimate associates, as well as of the public 

rator, with sincere regret. 


from the 


lecturer and dem 


OF MR. GEORGE BISHOP. 


senior, partner in Messrs. Marion and Co., 
residence, Ashley Gardens, London, .S.W., on 
Bishop, who was seventy-two years of age, had 


Mr. Grorce 
Ltd., 


BisHopP, 


died at 


ts in the business, of late years, to his 


1, however, be felt by 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS AS MAPS. 


A DESCRIPTION of the use which is being made of micro-photographs 


for minute and portable reproductions of maps is given in the 
“Scientific American” by Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz, who describes the 
invention of Dr, Vollbehr, of Berlin, by whom micro-phot« 
have been applied to military purposes. 

Microscopic transparencies 4 to 5 centimetres (1.574 x 1.968 inches) 
in size are used in place of large maps. These represent a map of 
the Etat Major drawn to the scale of 1-100,000. They are inserted 
between two glass binding plates, so as to form a& lantern slide. In 
of being adjusted 
for any eye by turning it either to the left or right. No other eye- 
glass should be in connection with the lens. The latter is 
fitted in a sm: ame susceptible of a vertical and horizontal dis- 
placement,.so.as to enable. any point, of the transparent map to be 
brought immediate in front of the eye, 175 
(67.56 square mil x inspected with each. position of the lens. 
The minute map is divided into squares at distances of 2.5 kilometres 
'(1.55 miles) squates ‘being’ numbe 
\top of the map 
lenabling any 


phs 


front of the transparency there is a lens capable 


used 


square kilometres 


d horizontally at the 
arked; with letters in a vertical direct 
to be traced readily. The slid 
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in the holder, and they can be exchanged at a moment’s notice when- 
ever another map-is to be examined. 

Ti the lens is used in the daytime, it should be held with the handle 
in front of the eye, when am intensely illuminated image.of the map 
will be obtained, so that even the smallest lines and most minute 
marks will be readily distinguished. For use at night an especially 
designed illumination box is added, including small. electric light 
similar to the familiar “eyer-ready” lamps. This box ean be at- 
tached to the back of the apparatus, where it is held in place by 
small clips. By pressing a button a small glow lamp is lighted. 
This lamp illuminates the transparent map about as intensely as does 
daylight, and thus the lamp can be used in dim weather if more ght 
is needed, 


ee eee 
AN INTERVIEW WITH SANTA CLAUS, LTD. 

As we speed upwards through the chill air and the damp clouds we 
look down upon slushy snowy London. Through the translucent roofs 
of the studios we can see fair heads becoiled with silken tresses 
vending over busy fingers retouching for dear life, so as to get the 
Christmas orders out before they are countermanded for being over- 
due. When we alight at the portals of Santa Claus, Ltd., now an 
immense concern with distributing facilities unmatched in Eurape or 
America, our editorial card at once admits us to the presence of well- 
known, highly-complexioned, jovial-faced benefactor, who, until 
recently, made his nocturnal and personal visits to babes exclusively 
out who now acts as managing-director only, and extends his supplies 
o deserving people of all ages, 

“Busy this season?” we ask. 

“Not the word for it, my boy-” 

“And what of camera folk particularly? 

“Well, they’ve all had fat stockings. I was most particular m 
seeing that they all had suitable and useful presents.” 

“What superb generosity! The editors of the photographie press, 
for example, How did they fare?” 

“Why, if I remember rightly, we sent Mr. Br**n a—— 

“Never mind him. What did you give to Mr. H*rsl*y H*nt*n?” 

“Let's see, The A.P. Why, we gave him a nice box of dress ties, 
with a glass lid, a hand mirror, and a tin trumpet.” 

And Mr. Sn*wd*n W*rd?” 

“My literaty staff indited one or two congratulatory paragrams 
on his new Process Monthly 

“ Exeellent! And what to M*rt*m*r? 
Mr. M*rt*m*r had a fountain PN. It hadn’t a nib; but as he 
only carries those things for show, he won’t notice that fact. We 
thought of scissors. He wears those out at such a rate, however, s« 
we sent him a derrick.” 
Now about Mr. Ch*ld B*yl*y?” 

“He had a copy of the new work called ‘The Complete Editor; or 
Pseudonym Secrets,’ 

“How nice of you! 


“T see, for lifting. 


Then there’s the Rey. F. C. L*mb*rt.” 
“Yes, he had “How to Succeed though Good, and ‘The Lives 
of the Saints,’ illustrated by Mrs. 

“You think ‘of everything! 
for anything?” 

“Oh, rather !.-To Mr. Newton we gave a beautiful little tract upon 
the effect of illegitimacy on three-colour work. Mr. Douglas English 
had some rat poison, some fly-papers, and a ginn trap. Mr. Rawlins 
had a lb. ti of; printer’s ink and a pair of ho FN 
Demachy, a box of oil colours and a rapier. Mr. Tilney had a box 
of paints too, and a Sandow develope 

“Good! and how about Russell Square?” 

“Well, Mr. Secretary Mac. we thought would like a box of 
crackers. “He uses the coloured gelatine off them, you know; and then 
we remembered that he was a Scotsman, so we dropped him down a 
bottle of Johnny—— 

“Any amateurs?” I interrupted. 

“Only Mr. Coburn, and to him we 
meter, and a watch. 

“You couldn’t have suited him better; but they'll quite spoil h 
reputation, I’m afraid. And that’s all, eh?” 

“Enough ’too !” ie 
“Well, where do I come 
Yow don’t!” 

So T went out 


Barton.” 
Any journalistic celebrities: come in 


<ing glov 


7 


yave a new lens, an exposure 
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Photo-Iechanical Dotes. 


Etching Machine for Half-tone and Line Plates. 


Aw addition to the means of affording mechanical aid to the etching 
of metal plates in the making of line and half-tone blocks is advanced 
in a recent patent specification (No. 20,321) by H. G. Bartholemew, 
16, Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W:, and H. M. Bussy, 28, Bon- 
nerville Road, Clapham, in the form of an apparatus designed to 
plunge the plate to be etched rapidly into the etching fluid, and to 
remove it at once, this sequence of actions being repeated as long as 


power is supplied to the mixture. As seen in the figure, the plates, 
fastened face downwards in the frames 7, are covered on the ex- 
tremity of a plunger, to which an up and down motion is communi- 
cated by the eccentric gearing g. The acid is contained in a cham- 
ber which is closed when the machine is working, but into which 
the plates are introduced by the doorway k. 

Machine Printing of Intaglio Etched Plates. 


A patent has been granted to an American engraver, S. L. Morgan, 
of 112, Home Avenue, Rutherford, Bergen County, New Jersey, 
for a machine for the printing from plates engraved in intaglio, and 
therefore requiring to be wiped, so as to remove the excess of ink, 
between the taking of each impression. The constructional details 
of the machine are too minute to be explained without the reproduc- 
tion of the fifteen figures in the specification, and therefore this latter 
(No. 14,565, 1906), should be consulted. It may be said, however, 
that :— 

The wiper for®the printing surface is in the form of a flexible 
strip which is firs moved in one direction over the printing surface, 
and is then returned, so that the succeeding wiping operation is by a 
soiled portion of the strip. 

The wiping operation commences with a much soiled portion of the 
strip, and finishes with a less soiled portion of the strip. 

There is a strong flexible belt moving with and supporting the 
wiping strip. 

The Penrose Process Pocket Book, 1907. 

This little pocket book and diary contains not only the usual 
blank spaces for daily notes, but also a collection of useful formule 
and tables for process work. It is compiled on the same lines as 
in previous years, but the formule and tables have been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. The price, from Messrs. A. W. 
Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, H.C., is 1s. 6d., in 
leatherette, or 2s. in full leatiier. 


The following patents were applied for recently :— 


Linz-Brocks.—No. 28,200. Improvements in the production of 
letterpress line-blocks, without the aid of photography, direct 
from sketch. James Will, 11, Liverpool Street, London. 

Ercutnc.—No. 28,679. Improvements relating to etching. Johan 


Atel Holmstrom, 111, Hatton Garden, London. 
The following Complete Specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Ercutnc.—No. 28,679, 1905. 


Holmstrém. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between Decem- 
ber 17 to 22 :— 

Cuancinc Boxes.—No. 28,868. 
Edouard Streiff, France. 
London, E.C.). Sore 

Privving Framns.—No. 28,986. Improvements in printing frames. 
Henry Major, 24, Carholme Road, Forest Hill, London, §.E. 

Drvetorine Tanxs.—No. 29,064. Improvements in photographic 
developing tanks. Ernest Elder, 88, Chancery Lane, London, 


Improvements in changing boxes. 
(A. J. Boult, 111, Hatton Garden, 


SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


COMPLETE 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


London, W.C. 

ProrocrapHic Moror Caravan.—No. 18,345, 1906. The claim is 
for a vehicle for the conveyance of photographic apparatus and 
a dark-room, and provided with an electric battery adapted to 


| drive an electro-motor for propelling the vehicle and to feed 
| electric lamps for illuminating the objects to be photographed. 
Jean Schmidt, 10, Kaiserstrasse, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
i] 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Where to Go 

In the heart of the Franconian part of Bavaria (writes Mr. Jas 
Shaw in “ Photography”) lies Rothenburg o/d Tauber, one of the 
finest medieval towns to be found in the Fatherland. For a quiet, 
restful holiday I know no better place. Fortunately for the artist 
and the photographer, Rothenburg has largely escaped the hand 
| of the restoring vandal, and still presents a variety of quaint buildings 
and fascmating streets, which form a perfect mine of pictorial 
| wealth, 
Set high on a hill above the lovely valley of the River Tauber, the 
old red city is still encircled with massive walls, from which at short 
fnterval spring towers of all shapes and sizes, and with here and 
there huge embattled gateways commanding the entrances to the 
town. Through the ates, especially in the morning and evening, 
a constant flow of picturesque life is passing. 


Light-hearted Russell Square. 

“The Amateur Photographer,” in its notes by the “ Magpie,” asks: 
“Should a learned discourse be more serious than a police court 
case? If the sciences of phrenology and of palmistry may be allowed 
their funny moments, why not also photography? Anyhow, whether 
it be right or wrong, this is the kind of thing that we have arrived 
ab:—Scene: A lecture-room. Technical bounder (to demonstrator 
who is developing a print in a quarter-plate dish) : ‘Can your process 
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orked up to 36x24?’ Demonstrator: ‘Not in this dish.” (Roars 
laughter.) Chairman (summing up discussion): ‘I always sensi- 
6 the paper overnight at my bed time.’ Voice from audience : 
‘You mean same morning.’ (Laughter.) Chairman (continuing) : 
“And leave it to dry in the kitchen; but the “ missis” won’t let me 
use that room in the daytime, so I fall back on the seullery.’ Voice: 
‘Why not take the pledge?’ (Laughter.) Chairman continues: ‘To 
reduce over-intensity I use soap—any kind which comes handy.’ 
oice: ‘Is that why your prints are sometimes mottled?’ (Prolonged 
) Chairman: ‘When I said any kind, I should have added— 
pting trust soap.’ Audience falls isible convulsions. Thus 
do the destinies of a new process kick the balance with Plowden- 


sms.” 

Bordered Postcard at 
place a film negative in the printing frame with a 
ar glass as usual, then put a postcard on top and print, we will get 
s Mr. J. Peat Miller in the January “ Photographic Monthly,”) 
our picture with a black border larger or aller according to the 
size of the film; but if we take a piece of white paper and cut an 
ing about the size of the film (either larger or smaller), then put 
to the frame and centre the film over the opening, then put in a 
and print as usual, we get our picture with a light or dark grey 
rder, according to the thickness of the paper and the printing den. 
i the negative. If the opening in the white paper-is smaller 
1e negative, we will get. a narrow white border next the picture, 
he opening is larger than the negative we get a narrow black 
border next the picture, and the broad grey border outside of that. 
The effect got in this manner resembles a print mounted on a 
at tint mount. If we want a darker tint we use a thinner 
, or two sheets of the same paper will give a lighter tint. 


One Printing. 


niece of 


Stains on Gaslight Prints. 

ine cases out of ten brown stains on gaslight papers (writes 
Lewis in “ Focus”) are due to the prints not being kept 
If they stick together, or float on 
top with the surface exposed to the air—if, in fact, they are not 
surrounded with hypo solution—stains are inevitable, and they cannot 
be removed. Hypo brought back by the fingers into the developer 
will also produce them. Stains may also occur with some papers 
ypo bath is not made acid when directed. The simplest plan 
special bottle for the acid solution (acetone sulphite, 
or sulphite of soda and sulphuric acid), adding a little 
ordinary fixing bath when required. It used 
tes-and lantern slides, but it will be fatal to P.O.P. 


GG 


move in the fixing bath. 


may also be 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 
wyplan” £/4.5 Anastigmat. Sold by A. E ley and Co., 


1avies Inn, London, E.C. 


ssrs, A. Staley and Co. have submitted one of these new lenses 
xamination. It is a symmetrical objective. each combina- 
sting of three lenses with an air space. Three series are 
th respective full apertures of £/4.5, £/5.6, and #/6.8. The 
ne we have tried is of 5jin. focal length, and aperture //4.5, and 
full aperture it seems to cover a quarter-plate most perfectly. 


ile the field is very nearly quite flat for a moderately distant 


object. The lens is of somewhat narrow angle, the extreme angle 
being about 63 deg. It will therefore just cover a 5 x 4 plate, and 


it eovers this size with excellent definition the requirements 


ng front, etc., suggest. that it is best adapted to a quarter-plate 
The single combinations will, of course, cover a larger 


plate, and they do so with good definition if stopped down. The 
rice of the lens (£5) is moderate, considering its extreme rapidity, 


should be a very valuable lens for focal plane work. This 
1e second #/4:5 lens we have had to report upon lately, and 
evident that focal plane workers are being especially well 


catered for just now. Not very long ago lenses such as these were 
quite unattainable, «and even up to quite recently they could only 
be procured at very long prices. Their narrow angle we consider 
“to be an advantage, ‘for ‘the i covering power has been 


matter of 
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considerably overdone of late. A big angle has advant 
the rising front is used, but the riSing front is very sel 
extremes, and the wide angle tends to fog the pl 


while fogging every plate exposed for the sake of provi 
ment that may never be required. 


D)cetings of Societies. 


ee 
SOCIETIES FOR NEXT 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 4. 

ientitic Society. ‘‘Some Missing Links in the Plant 


¢. (Lond.) Ph.D. 
““Cruiss in the Western Me 


MEETINGS OF 


Hampstead 
Marie Stopes, D. 

West London Photographic Society. 
G. Lamley, F.R.v.S. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7. 


Leek Photographic Society. *‘A Visit toa Pottery. 

Southampton Camera Club. Annual General Meeting. 

Blackburn Camera Club. ‘‘Upthe Moselle with a Camera.” W. 

Bowes Park Photographic Society. Lantern Slide Competition. 

Lancaster Photographic Society. ‘‘Carbon.” Demonstrated. 
worth and Co. 

South London Photographie Society. 

Wastell 


Thos. Ha 


Messrs. 


“A Dive 


into Belgi 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 8. 


“The Action of Substances upon the L, 
and 8. Sheppard, D.x« 7 

‘Flowers and Frnit Studies.” E. Seymour. 

jety. General Meeting. New Lantern Slides. Goi 


Leeds Photographie Sc 
Bingley. 
Worthing Camera Club. Pr’ 
Sheffield Photographic So 
tion of Ph aphy to Art.’ Hen 
Burton-on-Trent tural History and Archeologi 
Developers. H. Lloyd Hind. B 8c., A.1.C. 
Blyth and District Camera Club. ‘‘ Bromide Enlarging.” 
ackney Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarged Negatives 


é Slides, kindly lent by Photography, with C 
ety. ‘“‘A Contribution to the Discussion of the 
y W. Dick. 
al Society. 


“A Comparison of 


A. D. Miller. 


Rotary Photo. Co. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9. 


Edinburgh Photographie Society. ‘‘ Motive in Art as Ilustratec 
the late George Frederick Watts, R.A.” Alexander Edding 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. ‘The Making of E 
with Rotograph N' ve Paper.” Rotary Photographic Co 
Croydon Camera Club, ‘‘Theory and Practice of Self-Loning 
Griffin & Sons. 
Cowes Camera Club, 
Everton Camera Club. 
Bristol Photographic Club. 
Woodford Photograp So 
Wastell. FR P. 


“Tiford Lantern Plates.” 
“ Self-Toning Paper: 
Bayeux Ta 
jety. ‘Manipulation! of Appaiatus.” W. L. F. 


Goerz- Ansct 


Society. ‘Sports and Pastimes with the 


Leicester Photographi 
Foldin 


Camera.” 
Camera Club. 


“What Can be Done with a Hand Camer 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 10. 


Blenheim Club. ‘‘ The Abbeys of the Cistercians.” C. H. Bothamley, F.1.C. 

y Photographic Soe ety. The Photographic Lens.” C. P, Goe1z 

LC.C. School of Photo-Engraving. *‘The Artist and the Advertiser.’ 
Allison. 

Hull Photographic J. UR. 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘The Amateur 
and the Professional Astronomer.” Kev, Father Sidgreaves. 

Richmond Camera (lub. ‘‘Pinatype Process.” Fuerst B: 

South Norwood Photographic Society. ‘‘ Eolarging on ‘Rotograph 
Paper, including a Chat on Toning Bromide Paper.” 


J. Murray 


Society. “* Architectural Photography.” 


Photographer 


Bromide 


Bompay BRaNcH OF 1 
quarters attached te B 
of the general committee of the proposed Bomt 
Society of India was held, when 
the position. There were not s 
them to constitute a branch of the parent socie 


Calcutta, there 
d Hitherto 
only thirty-two gentlemen had been forthcoming; nee double 
that number was required to commence practical operat and to 
meet the expens A fund was proposed to be started ; a titution 
required to be framed. It was decided that after these preliminar 
had been carried into effect a meeting should he called at a i 
date to ratify the rules. 


THY 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


——— ee 

CHARLES TYLER AND ENGLAND BroruHers, Lrp.—£10,000 5 per cent. 
debentures, created and dated December 6, 1906, have been registered. 
Property chargec : The company’s undertaking and property, present 
and future, including uncalled capital. No trustees. 


NEW~- COMPANIES. 

H. Bown.—Carital £20,000 (£1) (5,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference). To adopt an agreement with H. Bown for the acquisi- 
(tion of the business of an artist and photographer, carried on by 
him at 29, Stockwell Park Road, S.W.; 43; New Kent Road, 8.E.; 
31-33, Jamaica Road, S.E.; and 298, Clapham Road, S.W. Minimum 
cash subscription, 10,000 shares. First directors: R. Corfield, T. 
Grimes (managing director), and J. S. Reid, 250 shares. Remunera- 
tion (except managing director), £100 per annum. 23, ‘Great St. 
Helens, H.C. 

W. Griccs anp Sons (1906), Lrp.—Capital £8,000, in £1 shares. 
Objects: To acquire the business carried on by W. Griggs and 
Sons, Ltd., and to carry on the business of photo and chromo litho- 
graphers, chromo collotypers, colour process, and half-tone engravers, 
photo-etchers, stationers, printers, electrotypers, photographic 
printers, etc. No imitial public issue. The first directors (to number 
not less than two nor more than seven) are: Carl Hentschel, A. T. 
Clarke, and W. Griggs. Qualification, £100. Remuneration as fixed 


by the company. 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF BUILDINGS FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Just a warning note to those of your subscribers who 
may be tempted by Mr. Lockett’s interesting paper on “ Elementary 
Photographic Surveying,” to try their hands at a first attempt. In 
London and the South country, bricks and buildings are generally 
four courses to a foot, but in the Midlands and the North, and in 
many engineering structures in London and neighbourhood four 
courses measure 13 inches. Further, more than one building of pro- 
minence in London is built with 2-inch bricks. Consequently a certain 
degree of caution should be exercised in using a photograph of bricks 
in a building as a scale. 

From a point of view of accuracy two photographs from the ends 
of a measured base and with known bearings are much to be pre- 
ferred.—Yours faithfully, 

Harvey Cottincriner, B Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

55, Hornsey Rise Gardens, Crouch End, N. 

December 29, 1906. 


THE CONVENTION -SOCIAL. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Judging by several letters recently received, it would 
appear that some of the invitations to the above function, which 
were posted December 15, have not been delivered. 

Should any of your readers, who are members of Conventions, not 
have received my circular, I shall be glad if they will kindly com- 
municate with me at once.—Thankinz you in anticipation, I remain, 
Gentlemen, yours truly, F. ‘A. Briver, 

Last Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 

December 29, 1906. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSISTANTS’ PROTECTIVE SOCIETY, 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am very pleased to announce that 22 more have 
sent in their names. This makes the total of 93 members. I have 
also replied to 72 others who have written to me. 

To my surprise I find a great number of applicants who never 
read the Journal; they rely upon some passing friend to tell them 
what is going on in their own profession. To place oneself out of 
touch of all the best that can be procured in. the profession shows 
very poor policy on the part of a great many assistants. No one 
can say that a week passes without being able to derive some good 
from the Journal, and I fail to see that it is twopence ill spent. Two 
members have sent me small sums towards any expenses incurred | 
by me. These I have returned with thanks. I must strongly point 
out that, on no consideration, must money be sent to me for this 
purpose. The only thing that I require are members and suggestions, 
T have borne the brunt of it so far, and am quite prepared to go 
on with the cause and bear the remainder. Those who require a 
reply need only send a stamped addressed envelope, and, sooner 
or later, I will reply. My correspondence has been rather lengthy 
and heavy of late, but I am more than repaid by the steady increase 
of members and suggestions. Two only have sent suggestions. One 
is from a manager, who has no doubt given a good deal of thought 
to the matter. The suggestions are: 

(1) “ That the P.P.A. start a separate society for assistants of all” 
grades. Yearly cubscription to be 5s. The assistants could then 
become associates of the P.P.A., thus giving them a chance to show 
they are connected with the P.P.A. The subscription would then 
defray any expenses connected with publishing quarterlies, or what 
the P.P.A. thinks appropriate. The bona-fide managers of firms/ 
could then act on the committee of the associates, to bring forward 
all grievances, and any points which would better the assistant’s 
career. Assistants could then be yut on a sound basis in all grades 
of the profession. maintain that the assistants. could do as much 
then towards bettering their employers as well as themselves. The 
system of examinations could still be carried out, and, with the 
aid of the assistants’ subscriptions, could be managed. better and 
more expeditiously. This system would eventually make a stronger 
bond between employer and employee. As a manager, I shall be 
willing to act on any committee that is formed.” 

(2) “To form a society of photographic assistants to work in con-’ 
junction with the P.P.A., to have a separate page set apart in the 
Journal for assistants’ correspondence, and any articles they would 
like to write on the subjects of assistants and photography.” 

As regards having a page set apart in the Journal, that rests with 
the assistants. If they would only show some enthusiasm in their 
profession I have not the least doubt that our highly respected editors 
would offer every opportunity. If the assistants follow in the same 
tracks as they have been doing, then it would not pay to set a page 
apart for that. 

I am still open to receive names and suggestions, but before 
I place any suggestions before the P.P.A. I hope to be able to place 
a list of 350 names before them, then one would have some heart 
in asking the P.P.A. to offer some helpful suggestions to the society 
we are trying to form. 

Our thanks are due to the editors for so kindly placing so muclt 
space at our disposal with much apparent willingness.—Yours faith- 
fully, V. Dovst. 

19, Richmond Terrace, Romsey, Hants. 


PYRO-AMMONIA DEVELOPER. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I must differ with the paragraph in “ Ex Cathedra” 
in the B.J. of December 21. Almost every sentence in it is contrary 
to facts and truth. I would not like to enter into discussion om 
this subject, put I will only say the following facts in answer to the 
rash assertions. 

I do not understand what you mean exactly by rapid oxidation of 
pyro-ammonia developer, but I have been using it now for dry-plates 
—gelatine, of course— for about 26 years or more, having devéloped 
somo of the very first plates made with it, and use it yet, with 
good. results, however not so good as originally, and that=means 
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since 4.D. 1900, when extra rapid plates came into use and the 

I make up solutions of pyro and ammonia bromide, and use Answers 10 Correspondents. 

long as six months. The ammonia solution (put out of court, as | ° 

vA ay) I keep easily for months in a glass stoppered bottle. ie "3 P c 

Hee ee ; es oe ees stegee eas er ce ; ae isles aneae iar see awe aE Hie NOONE OE 

for it. In devel pment, when exposure was correct, img queries, must be addressed ‘Tun Eprrors, THE 

developing four negatives was an easy matter, and I AL oF PHoracrarHy, 24, Wellington Street, 

much as negatives the same developer, and even found that London, W.C.” Inattention to this, ensures delay. 

the Hee et t ‘s came up slower than the follawange nes, up to | +*,* Copre spondents are informed that we cannot undertake to 

date ior the devel pm Wes ERE ee ee communications through the post. Questions are not answered 

happening with fixing, when the first negatives fixed than is wpe ines | arene en BY. ot 

subsequent ones. As to developing two or more ne ails unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

alike, I never tried it, refore cannot say; but I do not n Communications relating Advertisements and general business 

how far this can be done to-day with other dev is not affairs should be addressed to Messrs, Henry GREENwooD & Co 

being always the case with stereos. I have developed hundreds, and 24, Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 

even thousands, of negatives before the year 1900, and always had Tepito caemenicue® aie Ponikins, ame JP, Meas: lasien 

with the very me pyro-ammonia developer clear, ht, and 2 teem : AES ie ” wt 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 


perfect printing negatives, but for some unexplained reasons 


clearness and freedom of stain in film I can no more obtain since that 
date, specially with rapid plates, but can do so yet with compara- 
tive slow plates, H. and D., 120 or less. This same dev 


can also use for slow devel opment, taking from two to ten 28 
The smell is really not so offensive as a London fog, and at one ioot 
from the dish cannot be detected, as I sometimes even thix 
to put it in the dish, and I must come much nearer 
Yours very truly, J 
4, Avenue Pinel, Asniéres (Seine). 
[If, according to M. Lévy, almost 
contrary to facts, i ous that 


in 


dent 


sentence 


correspon¢ 


every 
our 


appears ‘t 26 years’ 


experience has given him a Y opinion of pyro-ammonia 

hold, for not a few of the sentences referred to drew attention 
to the good, and, for some purposes, unique qualities of the 
loper. As regards its defects, we still hold the opinions expressed 
‘In our note. M. Lévy evidently uses an ammonia solution o 
uncertain strength. There can tbe no possible advan 


if he will adopt recommendation with regar. 
of an hydrometer-he will save a .t deal of time 
secure evenly uniform results far move readily. Our 
rd to oxidation, applied to the mixed deve 
he stock solutions. A. mixed pyro anime developer 
experience, rapidly thick idised pyro, 
whereas a properly compounded pyro-soda deve is comparatively 


our 


ere and 


not 
our 


ol 


course, er, 


in 


sa oily 


acquir 


free from this defect, even when in use. In the case of the former 
developer, we should certainly always advocate fresh develc per for 
each plate. We also have used this developer prolonged develox 
nent, but consider it to be about the most inconvenient one for 
purpose, unless the rate method is adopted, in which case 
probable that the an on soon ceases to be a developer and becomes 
an intensifier. M. Lévy’s experience that the first plate developed 
of a series comes up more slowly han later ones appears to us simply 
to illustrate the uncertainty of the developer. The first dose of 
ammonia was probably weaker than the subsequent ones. 

ith accurately adjusted solutions it di ficult to regulat 
amount of ammonia used if the stock solution is strong, while 
solutions dilute the developer at every addition.—Eps. BJ ] 

| 
ee 

Tuer Royal Photographic Society announces that an exhil 

photographs by inembers of affiliated i ill be held at 


Russell Square, London, W.C., from Thursday, January 3, t 


diy, February 23. The n will be open to the publ 
om 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., on presentation of visiting card. | 
Tae Bolt Court School.—The annual supper of the students at 
the Bolt Court School of Photo-enzraving and Lithography was held | 
on December 28. Mr. Nelson-Dawson was in the chair, and the 


Cecil 


A. J. Ne 


s. 


Principal (Mr. 
Rea), in the vice-chai 
(Messrs. Penrose and ( 
Mr. George E. Brown (THE 
Dr. C. EH. K. An e 
including a play, which is a feature of 
R. C. Armour this year presented an 4 
haps,” the performance of which was hig 
which cheered to the 


ton) and the Head Art Master (Mr. 
Among the guests were Messrs. W. Gamble 
Yo.), Mr. (Messrs. Hunter’s, Ltd.), 
British JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY), and 
was offered, 
Mr. 


two 


Sparling 


Mees. cellent programme of music 
the Bolt Court suppers. 
ha ‘in 
appreciated by a 


yrian rhapsody, 


hly 


idience echo. 


undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Pd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, f 
photograph must be sent 


ith the 


Two unmounted * each 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

F. Heyworth, 109, St. Andrew's Road, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, Lanes. 
graphs of the St. Anne’s-on-the Sea Lifeboat with Crews. 

The Carbonora Company, 4, Wild Street, London Road, Liverpool. 

entitled, “‘ Daddy's Pipe.” 

Thirlwell, 21, Bridge Road, 

Hartlepool Amateur Theatricals. 

Amateur Theatricals. 


copies 


Three Pholo- 


Photograph 


Stockton-on-Tees. Photorraph (Flashi ight) of 
Two Photographs (Flashlight) of Stockton 


J. R.—The specimens are all good average work. We should say 
you are worth mo are getting, but we cannot, of 
course, speak with c as we do not know you. 

BromrpE.—Will you be kind enough to let me know, in your next 
issue, the best method by which I can turn a black and white 
bromide print into a sepia colour print?—S. JacKson. 

Bleach in :— 
AGE) Ammonium bromide wsss.taeseare ces ree 300. grs. 
Pouass Perricyenides wees. eceeseeseeeencce eet: 300 
Weatler i) ca. scsnep qeanneoneser oats csodesomeereeernee 20 
Wash and immerse in :— 
Be Sodium, sulpliides 22714 0c..tweeeeaaees 100 grs. 
Water . *, 20:0zs. 
LANTE we e not used the ratus we cannot 


but we believe the 


your questions wit! ority, 
are not pe should advise you to consult a 
lantern expert ha d, 10, Trafalgar Road, 
ham, S.E., who could probably adapt the apparatus to your 
wants. 

STAINS ON NEGATIVE plate a part was not covered with 


a on of the time, and is stained dark | 


hypo during a port 
Another plate is stained in patches, 


Can it be removed? 
I believe, 
exposure. 


Ss 


?—CARELES 


le to 


In both cases try the metl of removing silver 
page 965 of the ‘ nanac *“—viz., soaking the ne¢ 
Potass iodide, 200 3 water, 10 ozs.; and after washing trans- 
ferring to: Potass i 00 grs.; water, 10 ozs.; in which 


stain 
(in 


a pledget of cotton wool. If 
treatment try a solution of 
s iodide alone. 

inch lens, working at //6.3, and I want 
when an object 30ft. away is s 


negative 
yield to 


stead of potas 


rub the 


does not 
potass iodide), i 


Derpra or Focus.—I have 
to know the depth o 


focussed. The depth women! of the lens = 5x5 =9;59x 

900 = 75 feet. ake hyperfocal distance of a din. lens 
working at [/6.5 = 11.904ft. = 142.848 inches 
30 feet = 360 inches, nearest point is therefore (142.848 
x 360) + (142.848 +3 = 51425.280 + 522.848 = 

inches = 8 feet 2.357 inches. The farthest point is therefore 
(142.848 x 360) + (142.848—360) =51425.280 (?) = ?Toxo. 


From about 8ft. 
point beyond the 
depth must be infinite. 


6in. up to infinity. You are focussin 
hypertocal distance, hence the far li 


You need not work out such problems 


A. 
Weak Bromipes.—In doing an enlargement (bromide) one is apt 
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to these places of decimals, because the results are only approxi- 
mate. Nothing is gained by considering the decimals of an 
inch, especially when they are wrong, as yours are. If your lens 
is an anastigmat the depth is probably less than that given by 
the formule. 


Artistic Lenses.—Can you give me the name of a firm of English 


agents who supply the artistic lenses, including the adjustable 
landscape lens described in some recent issues of the Journal?— 
Drrruse. 

The Hermagis “artistic” lenses are stocked by Mr. F. C. 
Clarkson, Colchester. We are not aware of an agent here of the 
“adjustable landscape lens,” but we think Messrs. A. E. Staley 
and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, E.C., supply something of the kind. 


Books.—I shall tbe obliged if you can advise me on the following 


points :—(1) A book on photographic chemistry, suitable for a 
student. (2) A good book on colour photography, not the two, 
three, or four-colour printing processes.—E. N. 

(1) “ Chemistry for Photographers,” by C. F. Townsend (Daw- 
barn and Ward. 1s.). (2) No such book. You had better get 
“Natural Colour Photography,” by E. J. Wall (Dawbarn and 
Ward, 2s.). 


Z.—In our next. 


to get a weak print. Would intensification with mercury and 
ammonia have any detrimental effect on its colour or permanency, 
er can you suggest another intensifier?—Sussnx. 

We cannot recommend the process on the ground of perma- 
nency. It is the least permanent of intensification processes, 
with the exception perhaps of uranium. A better intensifier 
would be mercury, followed by sulphite; or if that does not 
give sufficient intensity, mercury, followed by a non-staining 
developer, such as hydroquinone, made up with plenty of sul- 
phite. Both will alter the colour. 


Layturn Microscorre.—I have a Leach Chadwick lantern microscope, 


with a lin. objective, and two magnifiers, A and B. I have 
my ordinary lantern, worked with a 3-burner acetylene jet. 
Information as to the best way to use the microscope and the 
best light gratefully received. I wish to take it about in villages, 
etc., etc., so require a very practical way of showing microscopic 
slides. I presume it will be better to have another lantern 
adapted for the microscope, instead of altering my present one. 
Please name the best book on lantern microscopic work,— 
Caries E. 8. Bexoc. 

If your lantern is of solid and substantial build we think it 
would be possible to have a separate stage fitted to it to carry 
the lantern microscope, but: if it is of the cheap variety it will be 
useless for this purpose through lack of rigidity. If you are 
contemplating projection to a fair size, say 12 feet, you will 
require limelight, and we should advise you to use the mixed 
jet, or one of the ether saturators. There is no book we know of 
especially on lantern microscopic work, but we believe it is 
touched upon in “ Optical Projection,” by Lewis Wright. 


SratwweD Frycurs.—One of our people is very much troubled with 


stained finger-nails, and never so much as since we have used 
metol. Can you give any advice other than finger-stalls (which 
are a nuisance), to avoid the trouble, or at least minimise it? 
Sometimes the nails are literally mahogany colour for weeks. 
In course of work he handles gold sulphocyanide toning, pyro 
ammonia developer, metol, carbonate, bromide developer, 
platinotype developer, and, of course, hypo. It seems to me 
it is using the various chemicals in succession, and the conse- 
quent deposit of one on the other, which causes the trouble. 
After gold toning he fixes his hands in hypo. Could you tell 
us which chemical is the principal cause of staining, and whether, 
if chemicals were used in a'different order, it would be lessened? 
The quicks of the finger-nails are very much broken, sometimes 
raw, from using metol, That, I suppose, is unavoidable, except 
by using finger-stalls. Would using the stalls for one process 
lessen the difficulty? It appears to me to be a chemical ques- 
tion.—A Constant READER. 

The use of metol for a long time wi 


| render the user liable 


| 
| 
| 


to worse than stains—namely, swelling and inflammation of the 
fingers. The only remedy is usually to stop the use of this 
substance ; but a palliative measure is to rub lanoline freely into 
the hands after work is finished. Of course, metol and other 
developers will stain to a much greater extent if the hands are 
afterwards immersed in iron solution, such as platinum developer, 
We think if your operator made a point of keeping his fingers 
covered with stalls when doing platinum work the staining would 
largely disappear. The question is a personal one, depending 
upon the peculiar character of the worker's hands. 


Supra Umsretta Hanpies.—Some time ago I asked for a process to 


colour mother-of-pearl. A customer of mine has some mother 
of-pearl handles for umbrellas, which he wished to colour sepia, 
I have coloured some for him in steel colour, which I did as 
follows :—I dissolved one ounce of nitrate of silver in 80 per 
cent. ammonia, about one pint, put the handles in an airtight 
jug for about twenty-four hours; then I exposed this to light, 
which becomes a nice steel colour. Is it possible that I can 
turn this steel colour into a sepia, after or before it is exposed? 
—H. P. 

We would submit to you that this is scarcely a photographie 
question. We can only advise you to try soaking the articles 
in a solution of sulphide of soda, which possibly may have the 
desired effect. 


Artirictat Licut ror Portrarturn.—(1) Can portrait work be dong 


in a studio, thrée-quarter length and bust, cabinet size, by 
incandescent gaslight? If so, how many lights (ordinary mantles, 
about) would be required? Portrait lens /4 to f/6; S.R. plates; 
exposure, three seconds, about. (2) Can retouching be done 
well by gaslight reflected as by daylight? (3) Could I do enlarging 
without a condenser, with three or four burners, incandescent, i 
a row with a reflector behind and opal or ground glass in fron 
to diffuse the light, sizes from 1-1 plate down? (4) Where . 
I obtain a piece of glass surface, silvered, for a reflector camera} 
(5) What will prevent mildew on camera bellows?—H. M. 

(1) Yes, certainly it can. The greater the number of lights 
the shorter, of course, will be the exposure. You had better 
have special mantles, as you would require a goodly number 
of the ordinary ones, unless you are prepated to give long 
exposures. We should recommend you to get a prospectus 9 
Adamson’s gaslight arrangement for portraiture, Messrs. si 
and Co., 22, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., or of The 
Tress Company’s light, 42, Oxford Street, W.C. (2) Yes; b 
it is more trying to the eyes. (3) Yes; but the exposure wil 
have to be much longer than with a condenser. We shoul 
advise you to use a condenser. Except for the larger sizes, the 
are not expensive. (4) Messrs. Penrose and Co., Farringda 
Road. (5) Nothing but keeping the apparatus in a dry place. 


a 


Tue death took place at Barrow last week of Mr. W. Stewart 
photographer, of Dalton Road, : 


* * NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears ih 
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SUMMARY. 
An exhibition of American professional photographs opens at 


at 10 


Tue British JoURNAL oF PHoroGRapHy on Monday next, 
(Peedi) 


Tests of flaming arc lamps for portraiture on orthochromatic 


plates have shown that there is little advantage over the use of 
enclosed arcs and ordinary plates. (P. 19.) 
A formula for the thiocarbamide toning bath has been given by 


M. Crenier, and should be used with the proportions mentioned in 


the article on Page 22. 


A series of notes on the correct mounting of stereoscopic prints 
deals with this question as regards separation, trimming, and the 
colour of the mounts. (P. 18.) 


Edinburgh has been named as the Convention meeting-place for 


1908. (P. 34.) 


The death is announced of Mr. 8. D. McKellen, 


modern type of camera. (P. 28.) 


originator of the 


An actress in Berlin has been unable to recover damages for a 
highly reprehensible use of her photograph. (BP. 17.) 


A clever skit by an American cartoonist on modern art por- 
traiture in photography is reproduced on page 22. 


At the Royal Photographic Societv, on Tuesday. an exhaustive 
paver was read by Dr. Mees on the destruction, of the latent image 
and the action of desensitisers on plates. (P. 33.) 


Mr. F. Benedict Herzog. accordine to “Camera Work.” builds up 
the fioure studies admired at the last Salon from bromide prints 
of single figures cut out with a pair of scissors. (P. 28.) 


A: developing machine for roll. film and a viewing instrument for 
panoramic pictures are among the patents of the week. (P. 30.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


american : On Monday next at our offices an exhi- 
rotessiona bition of portraits by leading professional 
Photorraphy. portra y professiona 


photographers in the United States will 
be opened, and may be inspected daily, at the times which 
will be found advertised in another page, until February 
23. We have to thank our good friend, Herr R. Duhr- 
koop, of Hamburg, for the opportunity of showing these 
photographs to our readers. The collection of prints, 
with others for which we have not space, was sent to Herr 
Duhrkoop, and has been shown by him during the last 
month or two at his studios in Berlin and Hamburg. The 
photographs include examples of the work of men who are 
almost as well known by name on these shores as in the 
land of their residence. To name a few, Pirie Macdonald, 
E. B, Core, and W. N. Hollinger, all in the front rank of 
New York photographers, are represented by a number of 
examples each. Garo, of Baltimore, one of the best men 
in feminine portraiture, has a style albeiala is always unmis- 
takable. EF. W. Porter is another whose refined work is 
quite foreign to British ideas of American taste, and, 
lastly, the largest number of portraits are by J. 8. Strauss, 
of St. Louis, probably as successful a photographer on 
original iia as any living. One of Mr. Strauss’s photo- 
graphs is a study of Herr Duhrkoop as the Pope, and is 
reproduced in the catalogue of the exhibition, which will 
be presented to each visitor. We publish on another page 
a few notes of the men whose work British photographers 


may now see on the wall of the “little gallery” at the 
British JouRNAL or PHoToGRapuHy’s offices. 

A German A worse state of things as regards the 
lah ie rights of an individual to his or her face 
Photographs. appears to prevail in the realms of the 


autocratic Kaiser than in America even. 
The case is reported of an actress—Miss Westergaard, of 
the Metropol Theatre, Berlin, whose portrait in costume was 
taken not long ago by a firm of photographers. The 
latter retained the copyright in the photograph and circu- 
lated the actress’s portrait as a postcard, which, pre- 
sumably, bore her name. The negative, however, came 
into the hands of a firm in Vienna, and soon afterwards 
transpired the incident which has given rise to an action 
in the law courts. A journal of a certain character published 
an illustration representing a young girl stretched upon 
a divan in extremely scanty attire and represented as 
saying: “TI don’t care much for oil paintings, but an 
engraving in the form of a bank-note is very much to my 
taste.” The subject of the photograph was Miss Wester- 
gaard, and the face in the reproduction had been extracted 
from the portrait taken of her in Berlin. Yet the paper 
which published this libellous photograph obtained an 
acquittal on the ground that it had no knowledge of the 
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identity of the subject of the photograph. 
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It is a good | 


thing for it that the incident did not occur in England. | 


It will be remembered that not long ago Miss Marie Stud- 


-holme obtained damages from a dentist who to advertise | 
his business showed a photograph of the lady before and | 


after the supposed addition of a set of artificial teeth. 
* 


Winter The alternations of frost and thaw which 
Water have been a characteristic of recent | 
Supply. 


weather have not hitherto resulted in any | 


serious inconvenience, for the reason that the frost—we | 


speak of the South of England—has not been severe. 
Yet it is well to be prepared for contingencies as regards 


the damage which may result to water-pipes in a pro- | 


tracted frost under conditions of severity. All exposed 
pipes should receive protection. At most large iron- 
mongers a special felt for the purpose is sold. Two or 
three thicknesses of this non-conducting material wound 
round the pipes will effectually prevent their freezing. 
Failing the felt, “ hay-bands,” which may be had at most 
cornchandlers, will answer the purpose. If the pipes are 
‘secured to a wall, so that the felt cannot be wound round 
them, it may be closely nailed over them. Another good 
way of preventing the water freezing in the pipes is to 
leave it constantly dribbling at all the taps. Should the 
service pipe from the street main be laid close to the 
surface of the ground, as it sometimes is, it should receive 
further protection by having more earth placed upon it, 
or, better still, by the ground being covered with six or 
eight inches of good stable manure. Thus protected, the 
supply pipe is scarcely likely to become frozen, even should 
the weather prove to be severe. 


* * * 
‘Horizon- We have several times drawn attention 
torium to the solid relief perceptible in a photo- 
Pictures. 


graph when it is seen from its one proper 
view point or perspective centre, and in a recent leader we 
pointed out the importance of good “monocular relief” 
in the case of stereoscopic slides. A writer in the January 
number of “The Photographic Monthly” gives some 
striking illustrations of the monocular relief obtained 
under somewhat unusual conditions. His results were 
produced in a camera so arranged as to place the plate 
in a horizontal position. They therefore are similar to 
bird’s-eye views taken from a near view-point, and if 
observed from a usual standpoint, show what many 
»people would style violently distorted perspective. When 
viewed from the one proper point the perspective appears 
correct (as, of course, it is), and the subject stands out in 
s:rong relief. Being similar to the old hand-drawn puzzle 
pictures knowm as “ Horizontoriums,” the author of the 
article has adopted that name for his photographic results. 
The effect of relief in these pictures is aided by the un- 
usual conditions, for when looking down on a subject that 
stands on a horizontal plane the varying distances of the 
different vertical planes is very obvious, much more so 
than when the same subjects are viewed from a lower 
standpoint. There is nothing in any way stereoscopic in 
the effect. It is simply the result of perspective conditions 
that are rather more strongly marked than is usual, and it 
affords an excellent object-lesson in the importance of good 
perspective. Jt should be pointed out that the horizontal 
position of the plate has really nothing to do with the 
effect. The result entirely depends on the position of the 
lens relative to the subject, and the plate may occupy any 
convenient position. In the original “horizontorium” a 
horizontal position was selected for the picture plane to 
add to the apparent distortion, and so give to the result 
more of the character of a curious puzzle. So far as the 


relief effect is concerned this complication is altogether 
unnecessary, but still the apparent distortion has advan- 


| that can be traversed from side to side so as to expos 


; 
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tages. The absurdity of the effect compels one to search 
for the correct view-point, while in the absence of any very 
obvious distortion the spectator is toe apt to be content 
with a quite wrong point of view. | 
| 

MOUNTING STEREOSCOPIC PRINTS. 


Ix mounting stereoscopic prints there are three importan 
matters for consideration; first, the amount of septa 
required; second, the trimming of the prints; third, the 
tone of the mount. All three of these matters are com 
monly dealt with in a haphazard fashion, but the effect 
obtained depends very greatly upon them, and many slide 
are marred by the obvious neglect of the very simple rules 
that should be observed. 

The question of separation we have already dealt with 
partially in an “ Ex Cathedra” note, in which we gave th 
rule that the print separation should be equal to the separ. 
ation of the eyes plus the separation of the lenses and 
minus the separation measured on the negatives. The 
separation on the prints is, of course, measured between 
two corresponding points, and thai of the negatives 
between the same two points; and the rule assumes tha 
the negatives are taken on one plate in the usual type o 
camera, fitted either with two lenses or with a single len 


each half of the plate in turn. It is also assumed that th 
stereoscope is non-prismatic ; if, however, prisms are used, 
the print separation should be increased by, theoretically, 
the width of one prism. In practice the prisms are seldo 
properly centred, and it is advisable to allow rather less 
than the full width. 

Stereoscopic negatives are, however, often produced in 
less conventional ways, and the rule then requires modifi 
cation. The first and most important of these varyin 
methods is the use of a single camera that is bodily moved 
sideways between the exposures, this being equivalent to. 
the use of two separate cameras placed a certain distance 
apart. The lens separation may then be very great, and, 
as we have before pointed out, a correct mounting separa- 


| tion is of the greatest importance when the views have been 


secured from widely different points of view. The rule is 
a very simple one to apply, and the distance between the 


| two view points need not be measured, as everything is 


| by the use of a repeating back. 


recorded on the negatives. Place the two negatives side 
by side with edges touching, and in the same relative posi- 
tions that they occupied during exposure. Next measure 
the separation of two corresponding points on the negatives 
and also the width of one of the plates, which should both 
be of the same size. The proper mounting separation is 
then equal to the separation of the eyes minus the separa- 
tion measured on the negatives and plus the width of one 
plate. 

The only other case worth consideration is that in which 
the camera is moved as before, but the two negatives are 
secured on one plate, their relative positions being changed 
It is very often assumed 


_ that in such a case you can priné direct from the negative 


on to one piece of printing paper, and so secure two posi- 
tives that need no cutting. As a matter of fact, cutting is 
necessary, for the positives thus obtained are at the wrong 
separation, hence the various expedients for producing 
negatives in correct relative positions are of little or no 
advantage. The correct mounting separation is arrived at 
as follows :—Measure the separation of two corresponding 
points on the negatives, and also the amount of movement 
of the repeating back relative to any fixed point on the 
camera. This latter measurement can always be taken 
from the camera itself if the back is moved to its extreme 
limits, but if the possible movement is unlimited the 
measurement must be noted at the time of exposure. The 
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print separation is then equal to the eye separation plus 
the negative separation minus the movement of the back. 
In this case, again, the lens separation need not be noted, 
If the particular object points that we measure between are 
at an infinite distance the print separation is, under all 
these rules, equal to the eye separation. But if no in- 
finitely distant objects are included this simple modified 
rule cannot be applied, and the nearer the objects and the 
wider the separation of the lenses the more important does 
it become to observe the correct rule, for non-observance 
may give most obvious distortion. 

The next point for consideration is the trimming of the 
prints, and it is best to conduct this process by rule also, 
otherwise most unpleasing results may be produced. Ac- 
cording as the prints are trimmed so the objects in the 
picture appear in the stereoscope to be behind the mount, 
on the same plane with it, or in front of it. As a general 
rule the first effect is the one to aim at, and it is very 
simply attained by the following method of trimming. 
First, trim the two prints as nearly alike as possible. It 
is impossible to cut the vertical margins so as to show 
precisely the same amount of detail at the corresponding 
edges, but one can get very near to correspondence. Then 
lay the prints side by side with margins just touching, and 
measure the distance between the images of the nearest 
point represented. This dimension fixes the extreme limit 
of width of each print, and they musi be trimmed down 
at the outside margins only, until the width is just a small 
fraction of an inch less than the measured distance. If 
the nearest object is at the margins the strip taken off need 
not exceed one-fifteenth of an inch, and in many cases it 
is unnecessary to take off this small amount. On the 
other hand, if the nearest object is in the centre of the view 
it may be necessary to take a quarter of an inch, or even 
more, off the edges. It has often been stated that from 
one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch is the right amount 
tc remove from the outer margins, but any such hard and 
fast law is incorrect. The trimming must vary with the 
subject. 

The correct trimming rule depends on the law of con- 
vergency that governs all stereoscopic effect. The aearcr 
an object is the less is the separation of its two images. 
Hence if the subject is to appear as though viewed through 
an opening in the mount the corresponding margins of 
the prints must be nearer together than the images of the 
nearest object. If the rule is not observed. some parts of 
the subject will appear to be in front of the mount, and 
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It 
are at the margins the prints wiil 
differ greatly in the amount of subject they include, and 
as objects shown in one print alone are not seen stereo- 
scopically and often cause confusion, it is desirable to 
avoid such dissimilarity. This can only be done by select- 
ing the subject and point of view in such a way as to ensure 
fairly near objects being at the margins. 

If it is desired to bring the objects in front of the 
mount the procedure is very similar, but the width of the 
prints must be slightly greater than the separation between 
distant points, and the extra trimming musi be carried out 
at the inside edges of the prints. Such a mode of trimming 
is seldom justifiable and a far better method is to cut the 
negative, re-arrange the two halves with proper printi 
Separation, vignette both halves, and print together on one 
piece of paper. No margins then appear, and with some 
subjects the absence of margins is most advantageous. 

The third matter for consideration is the tone of the 
mount, and though this should be governed by a very 
simple and obvious rule, no rule whatever seems to be 
generally observed. The mount must always either fulfil 
the purpose of a perforated screen through which the ob- 
ject is observed, or of a background against which it is 
seen; and in either case the tone of the mount should be 
in conformity with the lighting of the subject. If the 
object is front lighted, that is, if the direction of the light 
is from the observer to the object, then obviously the 
screen or background should appear to be illuminated from 
the same direction, and should be light in tone. If the 
screen effect is produced and the subject is obviously 
lighted from some direction behind the screen, then, as the 
latter if it actually existed would be in shade or compara- 
tive darkness, the mount ought to be dark. A perfectly 
black mount is very suitable for a brilliantly lighted street 
scene, because the effect produced is very much that of a 
view through the window of a room which is dark by com- 
parison with the outside. With an interior view a black 
mount is frequently objectionable because the idea of look- 
ing into a building through an aperture in the wall of a 
quite dark room outside is more or less offensive to the 
reason, A light mount gives a more reasonable effect, but 
a neutral tint that gives less defined margins is generally 
best. There is.much to be said for the vignette effect in 
cases where the effect of viewing the subject through a 
screen is not quite in conformity with a natural state of 
things. 


great confusion may exist at the horizontal margins. 
only distant objects 


THE USE OF FLAMING SUNLIGHT ARCS IN 
PORTRAITURE. 


In our issue of March 31 of last year, in an article entitled 
“A New Artificial Light Studio,” attention was drawn to the 
s for photographic purposes, and in 


use of flaming sunlight ar 
the succeeding issue a letter from Mr. Arthur Payne was printed, 
suggesting that for portrait work such lamps might be found 
expensive in consumption of current, and valuable as help. 
ing to obtain better colour rendering. We have had a number 
of experiments made, not with the “Excello” are lamp men- 
tioned by our correspondent, but with cored carbons of a similar 
kind to those used in the “Excello” lamp, but employed in 
an ordinary enclosed arc lamp. 

Three points were considered—viz., the question of cost of 
running the lamp; the relative rapidity of exposure obtained 
with the sunlight are and a highly colour-sensitive plate as 
o plate; and 


against an ordinary violet arc and a rapid non 
the improvement in colour rendering of draperies and flesh. 


From the photographer’s point of view, the question of cost of 
running an electric light installation is an important one. Mv. 
Payne, in his letter referred to, giving the actual cost at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, “as each lamp aid to be of 1,600 candle- 
power, the total cost for a light of 6,400 candle-power is 4d. per 
hour. The illuminating power of ordinary arc lamps consuming 
the same quantity of current is said to be 475 candle-power.” 
These figures are evidently given from a maker’s list or circular, 
and are quoted by our correspondent guardedly. The matter is 
a rather deep one, and as yet no very satisfactory relationship 
has been established between actinic power and consumption of 
What. is meant by 6,400 candle-power and 475 
candle-power? Are these figures given in relation to photo- 
graphic illumination, or are they intended to indicate the 
efficiency of the particular type of lamp for street illumination ? 
It is known to everyone who has’ observed the various street 


electric energy. 
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illuminants that the penetrating: power of the ordinary are in 
foggy weather is much less than that of a yellower but more 
feeble light. Under what conditions were the measurements 
taken which formed the ‘basis of the above figures? In the 
“Excello” lamps the carbons are placed inclined towards each 


other like the two sides of a letter V, and by means of an electro 
magnet the arc is repelled downwards so that the maximum 
illumination is downwards, which is exactly what is required 
for street illumination. If the comparison as quoted above were 
made against an open are lamp with short arc, and the measure- 
ment taken from beneath the lamp, such figures might be 


obtained, but they would be utterly misleading if unqualified 
and made the basis of a comparison between, let us say, ordinary 
enclosed arc lamps and flaming sunlight arcs for portvait work. 
In fact, the statement that a lamp gives a certain “candle- 
power” is always extremly vague. 

In the experiments we have had made a large lamp of the 
enclosed type was employed, exposures being made with solid 
caxbons first, and then further exposures with the cored carbons 
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giving the sunlight are. The amount of resistance put in was not 


varied, and the measurements of electric energy were as 
follows :—Ordinary enclosed are: 102 volts, 25 amperes, approxi- 
mately 25 units per hour. At power rate of 2d. = 5d. per 


hour. Sunlight arc: 101 volts, 24.5 amperes i.e, practically 
equal to ordinary are. These are the units per ‘hour actually 
consumed in the lamp, the volts given being volts across the 


lamp. The object of so taking the measurements was to deter. 


‘mine whether the cored carbons took more or less electric energy, 


The sunlight are was undoubtedly longer than the ordinary are, 
but as equivalent exposures on the different plates were ascer- 
tained by trials the relative photographic value was thus arrived 
at. The units per hour registered by the meter would, of course, 
be different. As the lamp was running on a 240 volt circuwit, 
the units the meter would register would be 6, the lamn taking 
24, and the remaining 34 being lost in the resistance. When 
lamps are tun in series the resistance loss is a smaller one, one 
This, however, applies 


> 


lamp serving as a resistance for the next. 


to lamps of practically any type, and whether using cored or 


id carbons. 


At this point it may be well to mention a matter of great im~ 
portance, the comfort of the sitter, which is often quite over-- 
locked by the theorist. A yellow light is always far more glar- 
ing to the eyes than one of a bluer character but rich in violet 
rays, and the heat r which are present to a greater extent 
make the light trying. 

We may now turn to the results obtained during the experi- 
ments, and consider them from the colour rendering and relative: 
exposure point of view. Our blocks are the same size as the- 
bromide prints from which they were made, these being enlarged 
about four diameters from the original, absolutely wntouched™ 
cabinet negatives. The half-tone screen will no doubt tend to 
subdue the freckles, but it is anticipated that by reproduction on 
such a large scale the flesh rendering may be apparent. 

Z is from an exposure on an Ilford “ Zenith ” plate, using: 
stop 7/11 and an exposure of half a second with the ordinary 
solid carbons. - The plate was developed in the ordinary way,. 
by time, with a no-bromide pyro soda developer. 

Pis on a Wratten and Wainwright Pinachrome bathed plate,. 
the carbons being changed to cored carbons and the exposure 
being one second at the same lens aperture. The distances from 
sitter to light and sitter to lens were identical, none of the 
appliances being moved. Tt may be well to state that the 
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requisite exposures were ascertained by experiment, strip ex- 
posures being first given sase of both Z and P. P was 
developed with the same strength developer to a proper degree 
of density. The two negatives, as such, are quite indistinguish- 
able, and it ig necessary to look for identifying marks in order to 


in the 


ascertain which is which. 

» far, then, as flesh rendering is concerned from the point of 
view of retouching the portrait negative, the idea that the use 
of a sunlight are will diminish to any appreciable extent the 


retoucher’s work is shown to be untenable. 
Where coloured draperies and light yellow hair occur, how- 
ever, the colour rendering of these is greatly improved, and if 
they form important elements in the composition the 


gain is 


very considerable. 


D 


Fi 
i! 


not 


Spectrum of Sunlight Are with and without light filter, on Wratten 
Pinachrome Backed Plate. 


_ A further experiment was next made, carrying the correction 
still further, indeed, actually over-correcting to a slight extent. 
In order to give a filter of definite strength a liquid filter was 
employed, a 5 per cent. solution of potassium chromate ‘in a 
Zeiss cell of a quarter of an inch inside measurement. Again 
a series of trials was necessary to determine the multiplying 
factor of this filter with the pinachrome bathed plate in the 


yellow light employed. Such multiplying factor proved to be 
from 6 to 8, the filter cutting out practically the whole of the 
blue and violet rays. PF is from the photograph taken on the 
pinachrome plate exposed through this filter, the exposure being 
6 seconds at f/11—that is, giving the same exposure as for P. 
but multiplied by 6 for the light filter. The improvement in 
flesh rendering is now very marked, and from this point of view 
it may be safely said that no retouching of freckles isneeded. A 
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great improvement is also noticeable in the expression of the 
eyes, which lose the objectionable glittering effect. 

Halation, however, became troublesome, especially if the 
exposures were at all full, and a backed plate should certainly 
be used, backed, of course, by the makers, for these bathed 
plates are so sensitive that they should be handled, if possible, 
in complete darknes At the most the merest trace of deepest 
ruby light is all that can be employed, just sufficient to see the 
whereabouts of the graduate and the edge of the developing dish. 
The pinachrome plates worked beautifully clean with the no- 
bromide pyro soda developer, and, as some were developed after 
| they had been kept for seven weeks, there need be no fear of 
| deterioration after careful storing for a reasonable length of 


Ss 


time. 

| To summarise, it appears that an improvement in colour 
rendering of draperies, etc., may be obtained with the sunlight 

| are, using a colour-sensitive plate of the type employed in the 


wn 


ectrum of Ordinary Are on “Zenith” Plate. 


experiments, the éxposure being about double that necessary 
| when working with a rapid ordinary plate and the ordinary arc. 
| By the use of a light filter of the character indicated a marked 

improvement of draperies and flesh rendering, with an almost 

entire absence of freckles, is obtained. This exposure of 6 
| seconds at f/11 becomes only 13 seconds at the quite usual aper- 
| ture of f/6, and this certainly must be regarded as a very rapid 

exposure for approximately colour-corrected results. The re- 
as far as colour rendering goes, confirm those obtained by 
| Mr. Howard Farmer some years ago, and communicated by him 
| to the Royal Photographic Society (vide “ Phot. Journal,” 1902), 
though his experiments, we believe, were made with the Adam- 
son super-incandescent lamp. 

The remaining blocks illustrate the spectrum of the sunlight 
arc photographed on the pinachrome plate with and without 
the filter, with varying times of exposure, and also the spectrum 
of the ordinary are on the “ Zenith” plate. 


|_ sults, 


Tuer exhibition of the Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 
Society will be held from March 7 to 16 inclusive; entries close 
February 16. Arrangements have been made whereby exhibitors at 
the Sheffield and Nottingham exhibitions can, if desired, have their 
exhibits forwarded to Leicester free of charge. Entry forms and full 
particulars may be obtained from the exhibition secretary, Mr. Lewis 
Ough, “ Fernleigh,” St. James’s Road, Leicester. 


| Tr will doubtless be of interest to many secretaries to learn that 
| Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co. have a small collection of lantern 
slides illustrating their 8-lens system Planastigmat lenses, which 
| they will be pleased to lend to any photographic society who would 
like to exhibit them. Applications for loan, or further particulars, 
should be addressed to the above firm, at 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn 


Cireus, London, E.C 
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IN PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE. 


WE are glad to see Mr. Steiglitz in the current issue of Camera 
Work, making fun of the craze for “ wuzziness,” which has been 


a common feature of elementary attempts at pictorial photo- 


The two cartoons reproduced herewith on a smaller 
give the impressions of the clever Ameri- 
Montgomery Flagg, of the newest photo- 


graphy. 
scale than the originals, 
can caricaturist, Mr. J. 


Tt is no exaggeration to say that 
gs 


graphy compared with the old. 
the later photograph of the gentlemen with the side whiskers : 
no worse than some of the things which are shown under the 
blessed banner of “ pictorial photography.” Mz. Steiglitz, whose 
own work has always been very photographic, has made a stand 
by example and precept, for the preserva ation in works of photo- 
evaphic art of the qualities which ave most admirably photo- 


eraphic. 


In this respect Mr. 


Steiglitz stands in the opposite 
M. Demachy, whose pictorial tenets are quite latitudinarian in 


camp to 


the licence they grant him of making photography subservient 
in the final product of his art. Yet both Mr. Steiglitz and the 
leader of photography in France have discouraged the extremes 
of diffused definition, which in the past more than recently have 
made photographers a laughing-stock in the eyes both of artists 
and the public. A little good-humoured caricature such as M 
Flage’s should help to turn the efforts of the immature pictor 
workers in other directions. 


THE THIOCARBAMIDE TONING BATH FOR P.O.P. 


QuerRizs which occasionally appear in the “ Answers” column 
show that the toning bath for P.O.P. in which the substance 
thiocarbamide replaces the usual sulphocyanide is sometimes 
employed, but we imagine that its use is very limited and 
occasional. The reason is no doubt the chemical peculiarity of 
thiocarbamide through which prints which have | tis- 
factorily toned may be easily spoiled in the after operations. 
This peculiarity is the ability of very weak alkali, such as many 
ordinary tap waters, to decompose the silver compounds of thio- 
carbamide which exist in a print which has been toned with the 
aid of thiocarbamide but not fixed. These compounds are re- 
moved by a strong hypo bath, say the usual ten per cen 
ployed for P.O.P.; but they will be decomposed w 
objectionable results if they are allowed access to ordinary tap 
water. In practice this means the very simple rule that prints 
must be transferred direct to the fixing bath from the thio- 


f em= 


h very 


carbamide toning solution, but as thiocarbamide has to be acid, 
and as the fixing solution must not be allowed to accumulate 
doses of acid, or it will give rise to stains and fading equally 
fatal to the print, it must be strengthened against their entrance 
Dy the addition of some elites Ibe carbonate of soda, about 
4 0Z. in a pint bath of hypo containing 2 oz. of hypo. These 
facts, which are the source, we initlere of most of the failure 
with thiocarbamide as a toning agent, may be emphasised im 
quoting an enconium of the thiocarbamide bath which appears 
im a recent issue of the Photo-Gazette, by M. V. Crenier. M. 
Crenier would have us believe that the thiocarbamide bath is 
the only one which cannot fail its user at critical moments, and 
though we would be unw illing to make such a claim for a solu- 
tion which depends for its reliability on the manipulation which 
it receives, yet we would draw attention to the bath as one which 
may solve ‘the difficulties of those who complain of double tones, 


and of being unable to get rid of them by the sulphite modifica- 
tion of the sulphocyanide bath, a variation of the usual sulpho- 
cyanide formula which in many cases will be found sufficient to 
prevent the recurrence of the trouble. 

M. Crenier says :— 

“ After numerous experiments with other methods of toning 
T have adopted the thiocarbamide bath as presenting the most 
advantages as follows:—It is very easy to make; it can be 
used immediately when made ; it never gives double toning, and 
all tones from red to blue-black can be obtained with it; it 
tones very quickly, at 60 deg. Fahy. a violet tone can be obtained 
in five minutes; it remains active for a long time; it is not 
necessary to overprint so much, as it reduces the prints but 
little. 

“The method adopted for making it is the same as suggested 
by Valenta :— 


Gold chloride 25 grs. .25 gms. 

Distilled water 4 oz. 26) Ges. 
Add, to dissolve precipitate first formed, sufficient of :— 

Dhiocarbamidean.,.cessieamecwetstases 10ers, gm. 

Distilled walter) a -cieee. se eee seers ozs. 50 ces. 
About 144 minims (14-15 ces.) will be nee First add 

Giteichacidii. sstiateceeem tetas: grs. .5 gm. 
and 

Distilled water GoM een-cs 2s eece sn 10 ozs. 500 ces. 
and finally 

Salts sstisteestecaeesiateae carat a: 96 grs. 10 gms. 


“The prints should be printed slightly darker than they should 


3 


be when finished; they should then be washed im several 
waters and then immersed in the toning bath and kept on the 
moye. After toning the prints must be well washed and then 
fixed in a hypo bath, with the addition of bisulphite, if the 
fixing bath is to be used over again. On drying, the prints 
become slightly colder.” 

“Tn summer it is advisable to add a little alum to the bath, 
and in winter the bath should be warmed to 60 deg. Fahr. With 
some papers it is also advisable to dilute the bath with an equal 
quantity of water, or else it tones too quickly. The usual 
quantity the bath requires is 170 minims for thirty-five square 
inches of prints. 

“The tones obtained are remarkable for their freshness and 
Some papers with a pink-tinted face do not give such 
rood results as those with mauve. 

“Some operators object. that it takes longer to finish the 
prints with the separate baths; but this does not apply to this 
bath, as it certainly requires from twelve to fifteen minutes in 
the combined bath to obtain perfect fixation. In the thiocar- 
bamide bath it only takes about five minutes for toning and ten 
for fixation in a 10 to 15 per cent. solution of hypo. 

“Tf it is necessary to save time, two prints can be toned at 
once by placing them back to back, and occasionally separating 
them. If two prints from the same negative are toned, one with 
the combined, and one with the thiocarbamide bath, the results 
will be very convincing. Very frequently paper which has been 
in stock for some time, and tones badly in a combined bath, 


variety. 


will tone well by this method.” 


AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
LONDON. 


Ar the present time Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, of 25, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, London, W.. show- 
rooms a small but choice collection of portraits by American 
photographers without exception with 
Dallmeyer lenses. With the exception of those taken with the 
Dallmeyer-Bergheim lens, of which there are one or two ex- 
amples, the negatives are usually done with the 3A and 4A 


ave exhibiting in their 


professional made 


porcrait lenses ; and one thing which the visitor should notice 
before he looks at anything else, is the good use which is made in 
>s of the large 4A lens for work which is little larger 
than cabinet. We referved to this very fact only a week or two 
ago in an article on studio lenses, and those who noted the advice 
They 


several ca 


at the time may now go and see what it means in practice 
should notice particularly the portraits by Mock, Hayes, and 
Schreiber in this connection. The portrait by Pirie Macdonald of 
Mr. Carnegie, we believe, is a piece of 4A work. An identical 
print is among the collection which will be shown at our offices. 
Of other exhibitors whose work Messrs. Dallmeyer have brought 
forward are Dudley Hoyt, Rochester; 8. R. Lewis, Utica, N.Y. ; 
se portrait wich the Bergheim lens is 
special notice; and F. J. Feldman, El Pasco, Texas. 


Notman, Montreal, wh 
worthy 
The collection can be seen daily until 4 o’clock and on Saturdays 
until 1 o'clock, 

The exhibition of Am 


‘rican professional portraits which we 


shall bring before our readers on Monday next is made of work 
by a quite different set of photographers. Only in two in- 
stances, those of and Mac ald, there ‘exhibitors 
common to the two collections. Some fifteen photographs are 
the work of Mr. J. S. Strauss, of St. Louis, the man who has 
made his studio as famous as any institution in his city. 


Core are 


This 
result he has achieved purely by his original methods of business. 
At one time he formed a collection of portraits of all the eligible 
bachelors of St. Louis, which was on view to any caller in the 
gallery, furnished, as < 


all the apartments in his establishment, 


in as substantial and tasteful style as money can buy. Music is 


provided to complete the pleasure of the visitor to the Strauss 
galleries, and ladies out shopping in St. Louis will think of 
| callin 1 at the Strauss house as naturally as the London lady 
of fashion visits the Dowdeswell. Mr. Strauss recently held an 
exhibition of portraits of personages in English society by Mx. 
Walte: Barnett. 
| 
My. Pirie Macdonald's la‘ est impression of himself. 
| Mr. BE. B. of New York, is a quiet, pleasant man free from 
the characteristics of many Americans. He photographs only 
childyen, or will photograph a grown up person only with a child. 
On one occasion the two aged heads of a family of multi- 
millionaires, grandfather and grandmother, and with enough 
| money to buy half the State of New York, arrived in Mr, Core’s 
| studio and asked to be photographed. The order was politely 
refused, by informing them that he could ccnsent to take their 


photographs only if they brought one of their children’s children 
with them and allowed a group to be made of the three. 

Mr. W. N. Hollinger commenced life as a tintype tout on a 
seaside beach. He is now in the very front rank of New York 
photographers. He is the man who has made a success of the 
one-print business. He will perhaps take half a dozen negatives 
of a sitter, but will supply only one print, the size, style, and 
mounting of which—everything except the price—is left abso- 
lutely to his discretion by the sitter. 
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Mr. Pirie Macdonald is a “ photographer of men,” but adver. 
tises his business to women on the shrewd policy that men are 
driven to a photographer's, as they are driven to drink, by their 
women folk. Mr. Macdonald understands pictorial advertising, 
One of his designs shows him in the act of ejecting from his 
studio the perfectly-dressed effeminate dude of the musical stage 
type. Over the fanlight are the words “ PHOTOGRAPHER OF 
MEN.” The fancy portrait of Mr. Macdonald which we repro- 
duce is taken from his New Year’s card addressed to the B.J. 


THE COMPARATOR: A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PHOTOMETER. 


(A Paper Read before the 


To estimate the relative intensities of two sources of ight from a 
photographic point of view, the following method may be employed : 
To receive them on two identical sensitive surfaces and to vary their 
action till equal effects are obtained, and to note the exposures neces- 
sary to give this equality. From the ratio of the latter the ratio of 
the corresponding actinic intensities can be deduced. 

If, for example, it is desired to determine the absorptive power of 
a certain medium, one sensitive surface should be illuminated by the 
direct light, and the other by the same light after it has passed 
through the absorptive medium. 

The two exposures for each test being generally of unequal dura- 
tion cannot be quite simultaneous. If the action of the light is 
continuous for each, it necessitates (in order that it may be exact) 
that the intensity of the light used should not undergo any variation 
during the test. It is thus impossible to use daylight, notwith- 
standing the fact that this is constantly used in photography. 

This troublesome necessity may be overcome when the ratio of the 
intensities of the light to be compared remains fixed, as in the pre- 


ceding example. The constancy of the absolute intensity of each 
light is no longer indispensable if the continuous action of the light 
is replaced by a discontinuous and rapidly intermittent action, such 
as is obtained by the rotation of a perforated disc in front of 
the sensitive surfaces. During the same total duration of exposure, 
two discs with unequal apertures give different times of illumination. 
If under these conditions equal effects are obtained, the ratio of the 
apertures of the discs enables one to determine the ratios of the 
luminosities of the two sources of light. 

This amounts, in fact, to replacing a test of comparatively long 
duration by a large number of tests of very short duration, the 
effects of which are totalled. The final result will be just as if the 
luminous intensity remains practically constant during the time of 
each elemental test—that is to say, during the intervals of time 
comprised by two successive illuminations of the sensitive surface. 


It is always possible to satisfy t 
a sufficently great rapidity, and 


his condition by giving to the discs 
in practice it is mot necessary to 


have recourse to extreme rapidi 


bles. 


There only remains to overcome a serious inconvenience of this 


method : the necessity of a series 
effects on the two sensitive sur 


of estimations to obtain equality of 
faces. The use of revolving discs 


French Photographic Society.) 


permits of this suppression if their apertures are given the necessary 
shape. They ought to be cut in such a manner as to give regularly 
graduated exposures to different parts of the sensitive surfaces. 
After development the two plates should be placed side by side and 
the position of zones of equal density observed; these positions will 
give the corresponding apertures of the discs—that is, those which 
produced the equal results. The desired ratio will thus be deter- 
mined by a single test. 

M. Bellieni has realised this in a practical and elegant manner by 
placing the revolving discs in the dark slides of 
cameras. They are revolved by two electric motors. 

At the back of the modified dark slides are two 
plates 6.5cm. by 9em., which are pressed against meta 
limit the surface acted upon. The shape of each aperture in che 
discs is with one side straight and the other curved in an analagous 
manner to Scheiner's sensitometer, as seen in Fig. 1, and so that 
the ratio of the duration of exposure of two points of the plate 
depends entirely on the differences of their distances from the axis. 
of rotation. Two outlines of this kind having been made, the first 
giving a ratio of time of exposure equal to two for differences of 
distance from the axis equal to 10mm., and the second giving the 


same ratio for a difference of 25mm. It will then be easy to calcu-: 
late the others. + 


two ordinary 


frames to take 
frames which 


The distance of the disc from the sensitive plate is reduced as: 
much as possible, and does not exceed 1.5mm, The exterior axis: 
ends in a double pulley and an arrangement for counting the number 
of revolutions. The discs can be set in motion by two independent 


motors, or may be coupled up and then actuated by one motor. 


After development of a plate exposed behind a rotating disc the — 


sector will have a graduated tint, becoming lighter the further it 
is from the centre. To compare the results of a test, the two plates 
must be developed together, and then cut in wo along the middle 
radius of the sector. A half of each plate is then placed side by 
side on white paper or against ground glass lighted from behind 
and then shifted one against the other 4ill the tint on each coin- 
cides at their line of contact; the distance between the circular 
edges of the two sectors immediately tells one the ratio of the times 
of exposure which gave equal results. The distances are, in fact,. 
proportional to the logarithms of the corresponding ratios, and @ 
table can be prepared. for each kind of dise. i 

tn practice glass or paper is divided into millinietres to enable the 
distances to be read off at once. There is not 
methods of oi 


ing to prevent other 


density on the two plates. 


For example, the two halves of the 


omparison of the relative positions of equal zones of 
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plates may be compared with the tints in opposite directions and the 
line found at the point of contact where the opacities of the 
plates are rendered equal. 

The first purpose of the comparator was a study of the loss of 
light of two lenses, based on the comparison of the illumination 
given by two small holes, the 
behind each hole. 
fitted which could 


vwWO 


enses to be examined being placed 
For this special purpose two V supports: were 
be moved both vertically and horizontally; this 
enabled the lenses to be rapidly placed in the camera and the centres 
of the lenses to be easily adjusted at the height of the small holes. 

The cameras were directed for this test to a sheet of white naner, 
carrying two parallel black lines; the distance of the images of these 
bands on each plate indicated the scale of reduction, which it was 
necessary to consider when calculating the ratio of the illuminations. 

The small holes were pierced in small screens, and outside these 
were plates of metal pierced with holes of some millimetres diameter, 
which limited the field, thus preventing the light from being reflected 
by: the lens and forming spots on the plates. 

Besides this special use, the comparator can be employed for any 
photometric determination of the same spot, and also to a study 
of the action of light on sensitive surfaces. It was also proposed to 
commence this last application to see what approximation could ve 
obtained and to see if it would be useful to apply corrections to the 
rough results. 
The questions tobe resolved are principally as follows: (1) Two 
equal quantities of light given by the same illuminant, do they give 
equal effects: when one is given continuously and the other inter- 
mittently? If not, how. does the effect vary with the conditions of 
intermittence? (2) Two equal quantities of light given continuously 
by two different sources, do they give equal results? If no : 
does the result vary with the intensity of the illumination? 

The study of ‘these questions is not new; it has been especially 
answered by Dr. Eder in his “System der Sensitometrie,” the 
answer being given partly by the author's own experiences and 
partly by reference to the results obtained by 
may be interesting to examine how the indicated 
particular case of the comparator. 

All the tests were made with Lumiére “Blue Label” plates, the 
two plates of each test were cut from the same 13 by 18 plate, and 
developed exactly the same in the same developer; the discs carry 
ing the two apertures were revolved about 600 times a minute. 

A series of tests relating to the first question made with a 
source of light, a paraffin lamp, practically constant, and placed at 
equal distance from the two plates. The duration of each test was 
not more than four minutes. 

In the first preliminary test two plates were exposed for a period 
equal to ten seconds, the one continuously and the other behind a 
special disc, opened for a twentieth of its circumference, and thus 
exposed for 200 seconds. The tint was directly darker on the plate 
which received the continuous e3 

In the following test different exposures were given to two plates 


how 


Schwarzschild. 1t 
laws apply to the 


were 
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placed behind dise having a ratio of 02 for 10mm. 
obtained were as. follows 
Ratio of 


The results 


Distances Calculated Distances 


Exposures in Millimetres. Observed. 
1.5 6 5 to 6 
2 10 9) 
3 16 14 
4 20 7 to 18 
6 26 24 
8 30 26 to 27 
16 40 36 


This shows that an intermittent action diminishes the effect pro 
duced by a certain quantity of light the more, the smaller the ratio 
of time of illumination is to the whole. T 
that the observed distance is almost always very near the product 
of that calculated by 0.9. This may be expressed by the following 
rule: If ¢ and #1 are the exposures of two plates, 7 and 71 the ratios 
ot the corresponding intermittent exposures, so that 7# and 17} 
are the real exposures, the effects produced will be the same, not 
as rt=rlf1, but as rt?®=r1¢! 99, Tt would be rash to generalise 
a. law based on such a small number of observations anc so slightly 

ried, but one may consider it as sufficiently near under the con- 
itions and the limits of these observations ; it applies, 
y well to the results given by Eder as obtained 
conditions. 

Another series of tests relating to the two combined cuestions 
were carried out by allowing two illuminants of known ratio to act 
on two plates for the same time through revolving dis the ratio 
of illumination being determined by placing the plates at different 
distances from the same source of light, which was an incandescent 
electric lamp with rectilinear filaments placed in a box with black 
sides to obviate reflections from surrounding objects. 

The results obtained were as follows :— 

Ratio of 
Illumination, 


may also be observed 


moreover, 
under analogous 


Distances 
Calculated. 
6.4 26.9 26 to 27 
14.2 38.3 37 to 38 

In another test the plates were exposed to daylight reflected from 
white paper, through two small holes of equal size, but with different 
extensions for the two cameras. The discs were fitted with apertures 
having a ratio of 2 for 25mm. of distance. The ratio of illum‘nation 
alculated were 2.25, the distance calculated 29.2, and the observed 
ances were 5lmm. With the first form of apertures these 
numbers should have been 11.7 and 12.2. 

In this second series of tests it will be seen that the observed 
distances differ very little from the calculated distances; this is 
also in accord with the results obtained by Eder. If one admits 
with him that, according to Schwarzschild, the effect of an illu- 
mination of an intensity, i, during a time, #, depends solely upon 
he product itp, it is sufficient to put »=0.9 to reconcile the two 
series of tests; this value is very close to those cited by Hder. 

In every case it may be said that in the conditions under which 
he experiments were made a pierced disc revolving does not act 
exactly as though it diminished the time of exposure in the ratio 
corresponding to its aperture, but rather as though it di linished 
1e luminous intensity in the same ratio. It is then sufficiently 
ppropriate to photometric applications. Hf. Cousin. 


Distances 
Observed. 


ae 


es 
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COLOUR - FILTERS FOR ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


WITH 


REFLECTING TELESCOPES. 


From the Astrophysical Journal. 


(Cone 


As all dyed filters generally dry with a slight shift in absorption 
towards the red, allowance must be made for this; therefore two 
other glasses are coated with slightly smaller amounts of solution, 
and then dried rapidly by fan.. Exposure to the spectrum are then 
made through each and any other further correction noted. 

In coating the optical glass for the finished filter the drying 
cabinet (which should be large and roomy) is carefully dusted with a 
damp cloth, and the supporting plate carefully levelled. The glass 
being coated with the determined amcunt, and laid upon the levelled 
plate, the door is closed, and left so until dry. 

In filters of exact adjustment, where there are two components, 
it will be found advisable to flow each plate separately, as a much 
closer result can be thus arrived at than by combining the dyes 
and flowing once. 


uded.) 


The solution actually used for coating the class plates was made 
up as follows: 


Gelatine, 5.0 grams {4 | 
Water, 200.0'cc. |. Stock 


Dye solution A: Stock gelatine solution, 100.0 cc. 
Tartrazine, 0.15 gram. 
Dye solution B: Stock gelatine solution, 100.0 cc. 
Asculin, 0.2 gram. 
Of solution A 2.5 ec. was flowed upon the glass plate of 58 sq. cm. 
area, while 3.6 cc. of solution B was flowed upon the cover-plate 
of similar size. The actual amounts of dye on each surface would 
then he A=0.00375 gram, B=0.0072 gram. ‘ 
This process seems lengthy in the repetition, but is in reality 
quite rapid in performance. Especially is this the case where, as in 
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ithe laboratory of the writer, the spectrograph, visual spectroscopes 
w(prismatic and diffraction), and spectrophotometer are permanently 
seb up in position for immediate use. The collection of dyes in 
colour-wedge form, with their accompanying photographic records 
ready for consultation, is obviously of inestimable value in many 
~ways.4 

In the testing of such a filter the first consideration is that of its 
‘influence upon the correct representation of the spectrum luminosity. 
A series of exposures was therefore made upon two plates, a Cramer 
“ Trichromatic,” and a Seed “27” bathed in pinacyanol. These 
negatives were then measured in the spectrophotometer and the 
-curves plotted; in each case that spectrum selected for measurement 
‘gave as its maximum density5 of 2.5 (Hurter and Driffield). 

The best result, as will-be seen from the curves, is obtained by 
thle use of the pinacyanol-bathed plate, which was prepared in a 
‘bath of .z4z5 for a period of 24 minutes, and followed bv a washing 
of about 3 minutes; the plates bathed were Seed “27 Gilt Edge.” 
The spectra obtained upon this plate leave little to be desired, but 
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ait would be obviously advantageous if use could be made of a com- 


immediately followed one another ; the entire time for both ex- 
posures being less than five minutes, the light meanwhile appearing 
constant. These plates were then developed together. — The differ- 
ence in: exposure time necessary to obtain similar densities was then 
readily calculated from the distance apart of the plotted densities of 
the plates when measured, and was found to be for the Trichromatie 
‘and filter 9.2 times, and for the pinacyanol plate and filter 24.5 
times. A number of subsequent exposures made in the camera con- 
firmed these figures. 

The absorption of the colour-filter was mext measured by the 


spectrophotometer in the yellow-green ( & 5500) and found to amount 
to 3.8 per cent. : ? 
The actual performance of the plate and filter in the telescope 


was determined by exposures upon objects of the class for which 
it was primarily constructed, viz., coloured stars. Figs. 3a and a) 
show the long period variable U Cygni (a = 20 hr. 15 min. 7 sec.; 
3 = + 47° 26/), B. D. + 479.3077, which is classified by Chandleré 
in his colour-scale as 9.5, “where 0 corresponds to white,” and so 
on, “through increasing shades of intensity up to the deepest red 


Wave-Length 
2 Q fe) ° ° ° ° ° Q 
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seegegaessnecene ; 


iB c D 
smercial plate already prepared and easily obtained. The “ Tri- 
chromatic” was found to give very favourable results (Fig. 3), 


where the extreme red was not required, although the lowering of 
sensitiveness in the blue-green at 4 5100 is still apparent, as will be 
seen from the measurement points on the mean curves. 

In the series of varying time exposures upon this plate, it will be 
noted that the point of maximum intensity—i.e., highest luminosity 
—remais as a stationary point about 4 5580, midway between the 
Fraunh fer lines D and E. In the “Purkinje phenomenon” the 
maximum (visual) luminosity, in strong illumination, lies close to 
this point, but shifts toward the more refrangible end of the spec- 
trum as the illumination decreases, and finally, at near the point 
of extinction, lies in the blue-violet. This, however, is a purely 
physiological phenomenon and in no wise affects the real maximum 
as recorded upon the photographic plate. The point of strongest 
action therefore remains constant. 

The increase in the exposure time consequent upon the selective 
filtration, as compared with that of the Seed “27,” was determined 
by equal exposures made with the Hurter and Driffield revolving 
sector disk. The exposures were made to diffused daylight, and 


+All carefully measured filters made by the writer, such as those for the 40-inch 
Yerkes refractor, the Lowell Observatory, etc., have been derived in a similar manner. 


©The development of all spectrum exposures is kept constant in constitution of 
- developer, and time and temperature of development. 


IE Ib li iG HI IK 
ot which we have cognisance in the heavens.” In the eyepiece 0 
he 24-in. reflector this star presents an extremely beautiful appeal 
ance, almost spectacular in effect. Mean visual estimations 
Messrs. Parkhurst, Jordan, and the writer, on the evening 0 
October 3, rate it as being possibly a trifle brighter than its neigh 
bouring white star (B. D. + 478.3078), which is rated as of magul 
tude 8.3, and separated from it 1’ 35’. The photographic recor 
of this intensely red star, as obtained upon the oydinary Seed “21 
plate, shows it as far below its actual value; while, on the othe 
hand, the beneficial effect of the filter and plate needs no comment. 
The actual measurements of the disk diameters show that 0 
the pinacyanol-bathed plate the red star is slightly larger comparé 
with the white star, while on the “Trichromatic,” owing to its le 
sensitiveness to the least refrangible end of the spectrum, the dis 
is of practically the same size?. . 
A iurther word may be said relative to the exposure throug 
such a colour-filter as has been described, and which appli 
generally to all others. For definitely comparable results it 
essential that the temperaiure and time. of development, a 
chemical constitution of the developer, be kept as constants. 
this is so, then the only varisble which enters into consideration 


ee 


*Third Catalogue of Variable Sta ‘8, Astronomical Journal, 16, 145, 1896. 


“Further and complete informaticn relativ i rk i be publish 
by Messrs, Parkhurst ait Jordan, ative to this work is shortly to he p' 
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length of exposure. That this quantity must always be variable is 
unfortunately true, but to the worker of even limited experience the 
variance cannot be great, the trained observer being able to detect 
any decided “thickening” during the course of the exposure; this 
element of uncertainty obviously becomes greater as the exposure 
“time is increased. 

The influence of this variation upon the colour-correction is indi- 

cated by the graduated exposures in Figs. 2 and 3, and is self- 
explanatory. With increasing exposure up to that point which 
represents the true filter-multiple, the remainder of the photographic 
‘opacity increases about proportionately to that at the point of maxi- 
mum sensitiveness at 4 5600; beyond this point the spectrum shows 
a tendency to spread out at either end. This is to be expected from 
the character of the filter where the absorption must be gradual and 
not in any way abrupt. This spreading (at the violet end) is a 
point, however, which need not be taken seriously, as it would 
require an exposure of about double the correct length of time to 
how any decided difference in the spectrum. 
The drop in the reflectivity of the telescope mirrors as the silver 
films age® is a matter of no moment as affecting the relative ex- 
posure, as, for the work immediately under consideration, the 
screened exposure is always the same multiple of the unscreened 
plate, viz., 9.2 and 24.5 respectively. The tarnishing of the silver 
films ought, however, to be guarded against, as it exercises a more 
-or less strong absorptive action upon the violent end of the spec- 
‘trum according to the amount, and would thereby in critical work 
disturb the balance of action between the two sets of plates when 
taken at different periods. 

It is a matter of some importance that the exposure multiple of 
the filter and plate over the Seed “27” be kept as nearly cqnstant 
as possible, because, owing to the variance of the density-exposure 
‘curve of the plate with change in wave-length, a direct comparison 
of the faintest stars shown constitutes a very unreliable guide to 
exposure. 

Although this filter has been made up primarily for use with a 
reflecting telescope in the work of photographic photometry, yet it 
will be plainly seen that its use does not end there. With the re- 
fractor it would be entirely unsuited, but with the ordinary high- 
grade doublet camera lens where all rays come to approximately 
identical focus, and on objects bright enough to allow for sufficient 
exposure, the gain in truthfulness of 
marked. 

In conclusion, the writer begs to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Messrs. Parkhurst and Jordan for exposures at the telescope and 
general interest in the wor LOBERT JAMES WALLACE. 
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representation would be 


——e ee ee 
COLOUR WORK IN “PENROSE’S PICTORIAL ANNUAL.” 
THERE are 56 examples of colour printing, all of them, with the 
exception of one, 
ex 


being photo-mechanical in character. The o1 
ption is that of the Aerograph Company, an example of stenc 


printing, which can only be described as fearful and wonderful. 
It is hardly likely to recommend the method, in our opinion, to show 
such an example as this, and it is unnecessary as well, when the 
process can be made to give very fair results as shown by the supple- 
ment in the current “ Photo-Engravers’ Monthly.” 
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he three-colour work, as shown by all the leading firms, both 
English and foreign, is excellent, and the English firms have nothing 
to be ashamed of by the comparison. There are several four-colours ; 
most of them look a little heavy as compared with the three-colours, 
though there is one n« 
four-colour collotype. 


The commerc 


table exception, a fine example of a vase in 


al colour work for catalogues, etc., appears to be 
best, and is a decided improvement upon that of previous ye 


“There is much more rel 


rs. 
ef in the work shown this year than hitherto, 
yarticularly noticeable in the vase mentioned above and in the four- 
colour example of an armchair. The three-colour tapestry, carpet, 
and edible articles are also notably good. 
he most interesting colour work is perhaps the two-colour, one 
of the examples shown from “ Pearson’s Magazine,” 
Lewis Baumer, being quite delightful. It is certainly astonishing 
‘that photo-engravers and publishers do not attempt to get more 
of the very effective illustrations which appear to be possible by 
‘the use of only two printings. 


a drawing by 


*C, A. Chant, Astrophysical Journal, 21, 211, 1205. 
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ken all together, the colour work shown is exc: 
what is at present possible. The mis 
no indication how much of this is due to hand work, and 
how much is due to the mechanical proce If we could only get 
some of the leading firms to show us some results before any fine 
etching, as well as their finished result, it wor be extremely 
interesting to all those dabbling in colour work in every direction, 
as well as to those engravers not at present attempting colour, who 
might imagine from the results shown that photo-mechanical colour 
work is simple and all plain sailing 


b, as indi- 


catin that there is 


ee 
SOLAR PRINTS. 


Tux following method of making this particular 
enlargement is given by Drs. Hildebrand and F: 


m of camera 
The raw 


Tue Jopts 


Acetic acid 
im milk 


Boil and filter. 


To 1 litre of the filtrate add: 
Potassium iodide 33 gms. 
g 


Potassium bromide  .5..0/..........0.. Hevea 8 gms. 


The paper should be painted with a flat br 
wool, with this solution, and dried quickly in a d 


THE SE 


or pad, of cotton 
=, warm, place. 


NSITISHR. 


The dried paper is sensitised with the folloy lution, which 
‘ Scan 
is applied in the same way :— 
Distilled water } gms. 
Silver nitrate 2 ygms. 
Acetic acid 63 gms. 


A deep yellow or red light is, of course, necessary, 
be exposed wet. 


The paper should 


Tue Dry 


LOPER. 
PYLON Te coats 
Acetic acid 0 ems. 
Citric acid . 6 drops. 
Distilled water 1,000 ces. 


6 ems, 


The print should be immersed in the above, and when sufficiently 
developed rinsed with water and fixed in a 1:8 solution of hypo for 
five or ten minutes. 


The following method is also given, but it is al more trouble :—- 


Tue Iopispr. 
Sulphuric acid (pure) 

Hydrochloric acid (pure) 
Linseed (whole) 


Water 
add :— 
Sugar of milk gms. 
Then boil for half an hour, filter, allow to cool, and add :— 


Cadmium bromide 
Potassium iodide 
Cadmium iodide 


Waller eons ccssudsaess qouecwiees-aith con geeencatsane 

Then add :— 
Mencunicnell ora oure eee: Se eacoeete asa 1.5 gms, 
Wiahert T'S tt aiataniavarine tess cee oes. 


NSITISER. 


nitrate (f 
acid 


Citric ac 
Water 
B.—Eikonc 
Potassium metabisulphite 
Hot water 


Increase 
The tempera- 
be stopped 


‘or brilliant negatives 1,000 parts of A with 10 paris of B. 
ot B. gives soft results and reduction, harder result 
ture of the developer should be 104 deg. Fal 
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by immersing the print in cold water or a 5 per cent. solution of 
common salt. For fixing, a 1:3 solution of hypo should be used, and 
the prints left therein for one hour. JIodised paper will keep for 
a month in a cool dark place In order to save the silver solution 
ft should only be applied to that part of the paper on which the 
image is to appear. With a little experience and care 4 gm. = (73 
grains) of silver nitrate will suffice for a sheet of 50 x 60 cm. 
(= 20 x 24 inches). 
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THE LATE J. T, SANDELL. 


Mr. Sanpetr’s death, announced in our last issue, has not altered 
the need of the fund to which many of our readers contributed, 
and in reference to which the sums sent to Mr. Thos. K. Grant have 
been acknowledged in our columns. Mr. J. B, B. Wellington, to 
whom also a large number of donations have been sent, now sends 
a complete list, from which we select for publication those which 
have not been previously acknowledged in our columns. It need 
scarcely be said that Mrs. Sandell is left without support other 
than that of friends, and though the burden of an invalid husband 
has been lifted from her, the maintenance of a family the eldest 
of whom is sixteen years, still devolves upon her, and therefore any 
further donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Grant or Mr. 
Wellington, or sent to them by ourselves. The list, abbreviated as 
already specified, runs as follows :— 


5 

2 
Reader of “ Focus ” 0 
Anonymous .... 10 
Birt Acres .... 0 
C. H. M. Ambler . 1 
Carslake Winter-Wood 10 


Everton Camera Club 
An Amateur .... 
K. L. Bilbrough . 
“The Photographic News 
Geo. Davison .. 
WinRar Le eee 
West Surrey Photographic Society 
Houghtons, Ltd. . Bs 
Anonymous .. 

T. C. Thatcher . 
fonds Witdnesesssnee 
W. Butcher and Sons 


iM CSR bora 
Lt.-Col. R. O’Hara . 
FB. H. Hutton ,....... 
South Norwood Photographic Society.. 
E. Douglas Brown ... 
G. A. Kenyon .. 
Anonymous ..... 
Leek Photographic Society 
Mo Ko Tes 3.3.2 

C. H. Crosby ($5) . 
Phipps Lucas .... 
Scott B. Wilson . 
Graham Yates .... 
J. 8S. Culverwell . 
Polytechnic Staff... 
“Photography ” (Readers 
A. Stroh 
Anonymous 
R. A. R. Bennett . 


i 


= 


be = 
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Dr. Grindrod .. 
J. B. Jones .. 

Dr, A. R. F. Evershed 
F. T. Spielmann 


¢ 


‘The Amateur Photographer”. (Readers) ... 
Liverpool Photographic Society 
Richard Jahr .... 
“The British Journal! 


Boe 


Photography ” 


to 
a WE BODCOH OOOH NE HOHE HOOCOHOWONNORMOOCUNMEENNOHORGOHOS 
QD BDADBOADOWVOAGVSDOADAWVVOAIAGDDGOVVOVSVSVODOOBDAROHBDCCOOADGCCCSCCOARS 


lewdiens) ager aes eek ecereree ere 
£133 2 8 
Amount already acknowledged ............0. 129 12 0 
Total cn, ...+tomnen aie secrete £262 14 8 


HOW MR. BENEDICT HERZOG WORKS. 


Tun figure studies of the clever New York amateur photographer, 
Mr. F. Benedict Herzog, is the subject of the critique in the current 
“Camera Work,” in accompaniment of the reproduction of two of 
Mr. Herzog’s marvellous studies of line. The writer of the critique 
assuming that the figures in Mr. Benedict’s photographs are posed 
as they appear, the editors append a description of an actual com- 
position. As a matter of fact, Mr. Herzog proceeded approximately 
as follows :—Having made innumerable single or occasionally double- 
figure studies on 4 x 5 plates, and having made bromide enlargements 
from each of these negatives, and haying from these enlargements cut 


| out the figures, paper-doll fashion, he then proceeded on a large 


panel, and with these figures and a paper of pins, to group and 
re-group, arrange and re-arrange—in short, carry on experiments in 
his “hunt for the line!” When finally the composition satisfied his 
eye, he pasted down the pinned figures, and with brush and pigment 
filled the gaps and pulled together the sections of his composition. 
Lastly, he photographed this result in various sizes, thus producing 
a number of “original” negatives. 
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DEATH OF MR. 8. D. McoKELLEN. 


Ir is with much regret that we have to announce the death of Mr. 
S. D. McKellen, of Manchester, which took place on December 26, 
shortly after an operation for a serious internal complaint. The 
present generation of photographers may or may not be aware of 
the fact that Mr. McKellen was the father of the modern camera. 
Photographers of twenty years ago will well remember the advent of 
the McKellen Camera in 1884, when it obtained the first’ medal for 
apparatus ever offered by the Photographic Society of Great Britain. 
(now the Royal Photographic Society), and how ‘it entirely reyolu- 
tionised the construction of this instrument. 

Mr. McKellen first commenced photography upwards of fifty 
years ago with a cigar-box and spectacle lens as his apparatus. 
Since then his photographic experiences with the wet plate appara- 
tus—where a pony and cart had to be obtained to carry one’s para- 
phernalia| about, and later with a 15 in. by 12 in. McKellen camera, 
and three double slides (before the days of small plates and subse- 
quent enlarging)—were always worth listening to, and one can 
only think that they were enthusiasts in those days. Mr. McKellen. 
was seventy years of age at the time of his decease. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Messrs, Joun Swarn Anp Son, Luwrrep, have made a step forward. 
in installing the Levy acid blast etching machine in their establish- 
ment, and have issued an illustrated circular showing the remarkably 
sharp results obtainable by the blast method of etching. The process- 
is designed specially for the making of newspaper half-tones, and 
newspaper men who may think of using such on a large or small 
scale are invited to witness a demonstration of the process at Messrs. 
Swain’s factory, 58, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Multi-Colour Prints in Grain. 


The speed of typographic blocks with the quality of lithographs 
are the aims of an inventor of a multi-colour printing process for 
which an English patent (No 4,476, 1906) has been granted. The 
inventor, Mr. John Bachmann, 356, New York Avenue, Jersey City, 
U.S.A., designs to emvloy the process particularly for catalogue: 
work, labels, etc., although it is intended for any purpose for which 
good colour work is desired. The process consists in:— 

1. Making photographic negatives of the originals through colour 
filters. 

2. Making positives from these negatives on gelatine plates, sen- 
sitised with bichromate, and printing in the required colours from 
these plates. 

5. Treating these prints to give them a lithographic grain and pre- 
paring negatives from the prints, and from the negatives actual 
printing plates. 

The printing plates referred to in (2) are made by coating ground 
glass plates with a substratum of porter and caustic potash and 
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silicate of soda, the last applied immediately after the mixture of the 
first two. After drying, the plates are rinsed in water (to remove 
glucose derived from the porter), and given a coating of :—White 
gelatine, 50 parts; potass. bichromate, 15 parts; chrome alum, 1-15 
part; water, 500 parts. After coating the plates are baked. 

The exposure of these colour plates under the negative is the stage in 
the process during which the texture is developed into a printing 
possibility. Before exposure the plate is again placed in the oven 
in which it is baked, but before doing so a pan with water is put in 
the bottom of the oven for the purpose of creating moisture. Heat 
is applied and the temperature brought up to 100 deg. Fahr. When 
the plate has become warm in the moist atmosphere, which will 
require about six minutes, it is ready to be exposed under the nega- 
tive. The print is complete when the deepest shadows have a trans- 
parent appearance. After this the plate is taken into the dark room 


and washed in running water to remove the chromate, then taken 
out of this room and dried. Before printing from the gelatine plate 


with printing ink the plate must first be dampened for about 15 
minutes with a solution composed of 500 parts of water, 400 parts of 
glycerine, 50 parts of ammonia, and 50 parts of common salt. The 
plate is now put on the press and rolled over with a leather roller 
charged with black ink. The image will soon begin to show, and 
when it has developed, or its values appear to the eye in the form of 
black printing ink to the required extent, then the paper can be 
laid directly on the plate and an impression drawn. Upon inspec- 
tion of this impression it will be found to be of a fine opem grain in 
texture. It becomes closer approaching the shadows and absolutely 
solid black where the colour in the original copy is deepest. 

From ‘such described plates, charged with black printing ink, 
impressions are now drawn on white paper or cardboard. Assume 
that a job has to be done which requires three of the final ‘metal 
printing plates of one colour, say blue. In order to get them we 
employ the following method :—The gelatine plate which has been 
exposed under the blue negative is moistened with water containing 
ammonia, and rolled over with a leather roller charged with the 
stiffest of black ink. The very deepest parts of the image of the 
plate only will take the black printing ink, and as the deepest. blue 
on the copy corresponds with these parts of the plate, it is natural 
that an impression drawn therefrom will represent that value in 
black. For the medium blue less stiffened ink, we roll longer 
and use less ammonia in the dampening water. For the pale blue, 
soft ink is used, no ammonia in the dampening water and rolling 
until the last possibility in the plate is developed, or made visible 
in the form of black printing ink. 

To obtain a litho grain, after all the required impressions from 
the gelatine plate are drawn in black, this plate is washed clean with 
turpentine, and the same is again rolled over with a roller charged 


ct 


with a pale blue ink of such consistency as will allow itself to adhere 
to the entire image on the gelatine plate. From this so inked plate, 


with light blue colour, an impression is once more drawn on the 
same sheet that has already been printed in black from the gelatine 
plate. Care must be taken that it will register exactly to the one 
in black; it is easily done by the use of pointing needles. This blue 
print is necessary for a guide and retouching the prints in black, and 
as this, which may be called a key, is in light blue colour, this colour 
will have no effect upon the negative, which must later on be taken 
from the black prints. 

The black prints from the chromate gelatine 
key now pass to t 
is to join his art 


late with the blue 
1e hand of a man known as a stippler, whose task 
to the existing texture found in the black prints 


from the gelatine plate. This can be done with a pen, brush, or 
whatever may be found most practical to give the prints the ear- 
mark of lithography. 


From these prints drawn from the chromate gelatine plates, and 
treated by the stippler to give them the ear-mark of lithography, 
negatives, are now taken preferably by what is known in photography 
as he wet plate process. After the print has passed the hands of 
the stippler the negative is taken from the same; its use is explained 
further down. When this has been done the same print is taken 
again and printed from the chromatic plate, the value of the medium 
shade whereby the print in the darker parts will be intensified. 
This leaves only the extended medium shades to be treated by the 
stippler. We now take a negative of this print and proceed in the 
described manner with the next shad e, thus obtaining the three 
negatives practically from the one positive. ; 
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ypographic colour plates on copper are now made with a sensitiser 
of bichromated albumen fish glue, and etched first in a bath con- 
sisting of ferric chloride, 16 gr.; water, 80 ccs. ; gum arabic, 20 gms. 


Exhibitions. 


—— 
WISHAW PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Wisuaw Exhibition is a New Year one, and runs from the one year 
to the other, making its mark in the New Year celebrations of the 
district. On its opening night one can be almost certain of meeting 
some of the leading photographic lights of the vicinity. There one 
had the pleasure of meeting Charles Reid, of Wishaw, known to all 
country folks and photographers as the animal photographer. Reid 
o’ Wishaw must be one of the first specialists, and he has specialised 
to some purpose. How many prize horses, sheep, cattle, etc., he has 
photographed it would be difficult to say; in fact, it would be easier 
saying what celebrated animals he had not photographed. All over 
Britain has he found food his for camera, and as indicating the 
universality of his pictures it might here be stated that they are not 
only popular with the experts of the breed depicted, but they are 
so popular with the general public, as proved by a clearest of proof— 
ney sell. 
From his studio near by came Dan Dunlop on the opening day. 
, is difficult to say what his particular line is; he has not yet settled 
down; he is still in the butterfly stage, flitting about from one thing, 
to another, and, perhaps unfortunately, doing well in them all. He 
must have medals and awards for nearly every phase of photo- 
graphy, with perhaps the exception of micro-photography and 
astronomical photography, but one never knows. Debonnair and 
dainty, as one of his birch tree studies—Dan, as he is frequently 
called, is a ‘ hail-fellow-well-met” with all acquaintances. 

The open classes of the Exhibition do not seem to haye received 
much support from the profession, the only known name being G. L. 
A. Blair, Paisley, who, with “ Little Venice,” takes first place in the 
Federation Class. 

In the invitation section, however, the profession monopolises 
the walls. Wm. Crooke has a trio of his “‘ grand” portraits on view— 
Kate Wiggin, Brough the artist, and his celebrated Irving; J. Craig 
Annan shows “On the Thames at Hampton Court” and * Stirling 
Castle,” with its full rich shadows; Dan Dunlop shows “ Pensive,” 
his most recent success; J. M. Whitehead sends three examples of 
his peaceful, poetic landscapes; John Patrick is represented by his 
great portrait of Carlyle; James Patrick (who judged the show), has, 
amongst others, “A Stilly Hamlet Home,” etc. and “Light at Even- 
tide”; John Moffat shows his dainty, “The Dance,” while Reid 0’ 
Wishaw sends some of his more popular animal studies. He also 
helped the show by lecturing on “Our Animal Friends.” 
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Patent Dews. 


ae ee 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between Decem- 
ber 24 and 31 :— 

ATOGRAPHS.—No. 29,533. Method of producing and exhibit- 
ing cinematograph pictures in such a manner that they are seen 
in the colours of the original. Edward Ferdinand Griin, The 
Hall, Southwick, Sussex. 

eREOSCOPES.—No. 29,419. Improved stereoscopic 
August Fuhrmann, 322, High Holborn, London. 

Lensus.—No. 29,446. Improvements in photographic 
Carl Zeiss, a body corporate, Jena, Germany. 

Lenses.—No. 29,447. Improvements in photographic objectives. 
Carl Zeiss, a body corporate, Jena, Germany. 

Cararypr.—No. 29,480. Process and apparatus for converting 
silver pictures into platinum pictures having catalytic 
power. A. G. Bloxam, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, for the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, Berlin. 

Suurrers.—No. 29,487. Improvements relating to exposure shut- 


Cr 


apparatus. 


objectives. 


Camrras.—No. 29,580. 


Lamps.—No. 29,616. 


Len 


Devetopinc Macuinr FcR Rovi-rinm.—No. 25,857, 1905. 
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ters for photographic cameras. Harold Walter Pearn, 18 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London. 
Improvements in or relating to electric mer- 
cury vapour lamps. Robert Hopfelt, 110, Gitschiner-strasse, 
Berlin, Germany. 

—No. 29,640. Improvements in photographic 
George Lindsay Johnson, 322, High Holborn, London. 


lenses. 


COMPLETE SPECIFIUATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 


25, Southampton Buildings, 
London, W.C. 


Chancery Lane, 
The in- 
vention consists of an apparatus for daylight development of 
roll-films, containing a “two-roller” system, working in a trough 
provided with means of inspection. The trough a resembles 
the back part of an ordinary folding roll-film camera of the 
usual type. The open top corresponds to an aspect viewed 
from the inside of the camera. At each end of the trough are 
pins b, b, on which the spools ¢ can turn, but for each spool 
there is a turning or driving device. The ends of the 
trough are formed with wells al, al. The exposed spool having 
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been placed on the pins at one end of the trough, an empty 
spool is placed on the pins at the other end. A sufficient length 
of the protective black band d is then unrolled to enable the 
end to be passed through the slot (not shown) in the core of the 
uncharged spool. 

Developer is poured into the trough a, the band of protective 
backing is wound on the uncharged spool, and with this band 
the sensitive film also travels. At this stage or a little later, 
the fluid first poured in may be suitably modified. If the opera- 
tion has been commenced with plain water a powder containing 
suitable developing chemicals may be sprinkled in or added; 
or a strong solution of such chemicals may be added. 

By the method described above, and assisted by the ~eculiar 


shape of the trou also by the brush or flap described below, 
a film of liquid is induced and retained by capillarity in the 
ivolutions of the roll, thereby obviating the necessity of 
introducing what is known as an “apron” or separator be- 
tween the convolutions during the process of development. 
The trough is covered with a closely fitting lid a3 carrying 
one or more red windows a4 for viewing the progress of develop- 
ment, and has means such as indicated at a5 for pouring in liquid 
without exposing the film to daylight. That portion of the 
trough between the well portions a1, a1 and across which the 
film travels may be made with a raised bottom or be less 


c 


deep as shown at a6, and the cover a3 may be recessed over 
This recessed portion 


this raised portion a6 as indicated at a7. 
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FrasH-Lamp Ienrrron.—No. 6,705, 1906. 


Exposing PiLarns 


ViEwine Panoramic Picrurrs.—No. 16,917, 1906. 
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of the cover is found to be a convenient position for the non- 
actinic inspection window a4, but a hinged flap a8 should coyer 
this window. On one side of this recess is attached the inflow 
funnel a5 and at a convenient point in the bottom of the well 
or wells a tapped outflow a? is provided. 

The other mechanical details of the developing machine 
are described at length in the specification. William Fraser 
Claughton Kelly, 8, Perham Road, Kensington, 8.W., and 
Thomas Bolas, 60, Grove Park Terrace, Chiswick, S.W. 

The invention consists in 
he particular combination of a source of current with an induc- 
tion device, whose circuit is closed and opened by actuating the 
instantaneous shutter, and in which an induced current is made 
in the secondary circuit which may consist of two or more 
parallel circuits. The secondary circuits are interrupted at the 
spots in which the flash lamp iis to be ignited and the flash 
ight powder is ignited directly or indirectly bv the spark of 
he secondary current, which is high tensioned as compared 
with ‘the primary current springing over at that spot. The 
arrangement of the source of current and induction device and 
flash-lamps may be any which is desired, and can be altogether 
independent of the photographic apparatus, the actuating device 
being connected with the instantaneous shutter. Wilhelm 
Venier, Jenullgasse, 17, Vienna. 

AND Firms.—No. 4,992, 1906. This invention 
consists in improvements in the exposing chamber of Specifi- 
cations Nos. 10,097, 1904, and 15,958, 1905. The chief claims 
are :— 

1. In adapters or dark slides tor exposing photographic 
plates or films, the combination of a frame, a sliding decor 
having a wedge-shaped inner end to enter a V-shaped groove 
in the frame, and a hinged door fitted with a spring-connected 
focussing frame and a hinged shutter therein fitted with side 
pieces to act as a folding hood. 

2. In adapters or dark slides for exposing plates or films in 
the camera, the combination of a hinged door fitted with a 
hinged shutter, side pieces to act as a hood, and a spring-sup- 
ported focussing plate. 

5. In light-tight envelopes for carry 
(Specification No. 10 
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photographic plates 
097, 1904), a block or bar or alternatively 
corner pieces within the end groove of the inner enyelope in 
combination with a block on same. 

4. In light-tight envelopes for carrying plates or films, form- 
ing the sliding paper cover of the inner envelope with sid 
wing pieces, and folding the same over the e of the inner enve- 
lope before inserting the same in the outer envelope. George} 
Wishart, High Bushyhill, Cambuslang, Scotland. | 


e 


An. instrument 
for properly examining a completely circular panoramic photo-7 
graph is constructed as follow: 
A total reflection prism a (figs. 1 and 2) is placed as indicated 
in the drawing within the pano , d, e with its longitudinal” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


LC ae 
edges parallel to the diameter of the cir 
of its hypotenuse lying on the axial line of the panorama oP 


LEaiegs P, 


c, d, e and the centre 


substantially so. The portion ¢ d of the picture is reflected by 
the prism and a vertical image symmetrical with the actual 
picture is formed with regard to the plane of the hyptenuse of the 
prism. A line, g, h, for example, of the actual image is seel 
at 7, 7 (Fig. 1) by the observer placing his eye in front of the 
prism at a point k exteriorly of the panorama. There ‘is inte? 
posed between the eye of the observer and the prism a biconvex 
lens b, the purpose of which is simply to magnify the virtual 
image seen by the eye from the point &. 

The different parts forming the apparatus are secured im 
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the required suitable 
manner. 

The more the longitudinal edges of the prism @ are extended 
the larger will be the portion of the reflected picture. 

All the different parts of the cylindrical panorama may be 
suc ively viewed by rotating same about its horizontal axis. 
é Anonyme Périphote et Photorama, Rue Joubert, 


place by supports arranged in any 


CamMERA FrRonts.—No, 17,092, 1906. The invention consists of a 
mechanism by which the front and back of a camera are main- 
tained parallel and upright during the opening or closing of 
the instrument. 

The movement of the mechanism is not easy to describe with- 
out the numerous diagrams, but consists in the attachment to 
the front of the camera of a sliding bracket, a lever on which, 
pivoted to the bracket, is caused to actuate the stretcher of 
the camera front as the baseboard is moved upwards to close 
the camera. As the board is raised the lever on the bracket 
pushes the stretcher outwards so that the movement of the base- 
board is compensated and the camera front remains upright. 
The object of the movement is not stated. The Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Altrincham, George 
Arthur Pickard and Frank Slinger. 


——— 
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Waratu.—No. 287,937. Sensitised photographic plates, sensitised 
photographic films and all other photographic materials included 
in Class 1. The Self-Developing Plate Company, Limited, 7, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. Manufac- 
November 15, 1906, 
Chemical substances used in photo- 
Co., Limited, 187, Westminster 
Submarine Engineers. November 


turers and dealers in photographic materials. 
30ROXYLITHE.—No. 287,954. 
graphy. Siebe, Gorman and 
Bridge Road, London, S.E. 


15, 1906. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


What to Leave Out? 


Tuts, says Mr. Antony Guest in “The Amateur Photographer,” is 
often one of the most puzzling problems that the artist has to solve, 
and the more sensitive he is to the beauty that surrounds him, the 
more painful becomes the duty that he knows he must fulfil, of 
ignoring some of the fascinating life that, modestly or coquettishly, 
sometimes even vociferously, beckons his attention. In one way it 
is a great help to regard everything in Nature as alive, a conception 
justified by the scientific dictum that atoms are in perpetual move- 
ment, and one that enforces the expressiveness of so-called inanimate 
objects, and so tends to obviate dullness in a picture. But this 
standpoint only intensifies the regret at the ruthless abandonment of 
silent things that have made their appeal and convinced us of tl 
charm. -Yet art is, and must always be, one long story of sacrifice, 
and unless these claimants on our sympathy can show their useful- 
ness to the end that we have in view, their call will be callously dis- 
regarded—or, perhaps, noted for response on a more appropriate 
occasion. We must harden our hearts; for if we ~ive way to these 
charmers the result is bewilderment, and diversion from our main 
purpose. 


ir 


The Real Outdoor 


“A Painter,” writing in “Photography,” says :—‘‘ More study of 
Nature and more study of pictures is what we all want. The photo- 
grapher is tempted to scamp his Nature study, because his process 
gives him his complete picture so quickly, and even then most of 
the short time it takes is time spent away from his subject. I do 
not know how far it would be practicable, but I should like to see 
a photographic study which had had all its handiwork put on it 
It micht possibly 
~ive the 


Photography. 


by the photographer in full view of his subject. 
be no better, but the training which such a system would 
photographer hims<lf would be quite invaluable.” 


THE ERITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Orthochromatic Photography. 

Mr. Arthur Payne, F.R.P.S., in “ The Phot: sraphic News,” waxes 
warm on his favourite topic of orthochromatic photography, a term 
which he anticipates will extinguish itself by the very popularity of 
colour-seasitive plates, the public being represented as coining 
the term “blue-sensitive” for plates of the present-day “ ordinary 
kind.” Mr. Payne concludes by mentioning a curious fact :— 

“I wish to mention that for some as yet. unexplained reason it 
is necessary to develop the orthochromatic plate when used without 
the light filter for a longer time than when the light filter is used, 
in order to get the same degree of contrast in the negative, and 
consequently in the print.” : 

Still Life Subjects. 

“The lighting of still life studies” (says Mr. Henry Walker in 
“Focus”) “is a factor of the greatest importance. Where resort 
cannot be had to a studio, and where the work must, forsooth, be 
done in an ordinary room, considerable difficulty will be experienced 
in securi atisfactory lighting. Cross lighting is to be preferred, 
with the use of a reflector to soften the shadows. If there is much 
top light from the window it should be cut off entirely, and if the 
light from the lower portion is very strong it should be subdued 
The mistake is usually made 
of placing the subject too near the window, with the result that the 
shadows come out heavy, and the high lights chalky. Further from 
the window the light is more subdued, and if a reflector, made by 
throwing a sheet of white paper over a clothes-horse, be placed so 
as to illuminate the shadows, the tone values will be preserved.” 

PaaS 
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“Camera Work.” No. 17. 
litz, New York. 

As usual this sumptuous magazine is filled with plates that are all 

f them interesting, if not quite all beautiful; and its literary matter 


by the use of a sheet of tissue paper. 


Edited and published by Alfred Ste 


oO 
is keenly and learnedly critical, and therefore valuable. 

Of the pictures, the first one, ‘“ Leonore,” is the best. It is one of 
a set of six by Mr. Joseph T. Keiley, and is a delightfully soft and 


rich presentment of a handsome maiden seated upon the floor. We 
should like to get rid of the ugly lines made by the carpet edge; 
beyend this trifle we have nothing but praise. <A portrait of “ Miss 
De ©.” is likewise a work of much distinction. Its posing is admir- 
able, and the character in the sitter’s face a pattern and lesson to all 
portraitists. Two crowded compositions by F. Benedict Herzog, 
“The Banks of Lethe” and “’Twixt the Cup and the Lip ”—of which 
we prefer the latter, because it is simpler in interest and larger in 
style—accompany an article from the pen of Charles H. Caffin. Mr. 
Caffin is by no means an admirer of the work of Mr. Herzog; but the 
reasons he gives for this antagonistic attitude do not win us over to 
share his views. His attitude is that of one who can only believe in 
the present and the promise of the future. He appears to think that 
because certain notions of decorative art were held in past times 
they have therefore been superseded. Such a view of art is perhaps 
indigenous to America. Personally, we think there is much more 
Art (writ large) about the best of Mr. Herzog’s Veronese-y composi- 
tions than some of the up-to-date strivings after passing phases of 
painting, which are in reality much less within the scope of the 
camera. n the Circus,” by H. C. Rubincan, is a great triumph. 

Mr. Fredk. H. vans has an article upon last year’s English Salon. 
It will be understood that. we cordially endorse his sentiments of dis- 
appointment when we say that his remarks practically reproduce our 
own when we reviewed the same exhibition. 

We are glad to see signs of a solid commercial prosperity about 
“Gamera Work” in the shape of plenteonus advertisements in the 
present number. 


eee oes 
A ynar piece of photographic evidence was produced in a Norfolk 
police court last week. The owner of a cart was brought up on 
remand for failing to have his name painted on his cart. He alleged 
that the whole name was legible. A photograph produced in court, 
however, showed certain letters brighter than others owing to their 
The owner was fined 15s. and the costs of the 
He now wishes he had engaged Dr. Mees for his 


recent addition. 
photographs. 
defence. 


No 
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New Mezzo-Tint Paper. Made by Ma 
Soho Square, London, W. 

In this printing paper the makers have evidently set before them- 
selves the production of a print which should have an appearance 
both handsome and out of the common, and that they have achieved 

this end without burdening the user with anything beyond the 
ustal manipulation is matter for congratulation. The paper is 


toned in a platinum bath exactly like P.O.P., the formula of the 


y Marion and Co., Limited, 22—23, 


makers being the well-known mixture of citric acid, salt, and potas- 
sium chloroplatinite. In this bath we found the paper to tone to 
a fine sepia colour. There is little weakeneing of the prints in 
toning and fixing and only the slighest over-printing should be 
done; less, we think, than with the average P.O.P. The surface 
of the prints is a matt, with just a shade of semi-gloss, the latter 


noticeable only in the shadows, where it relieves the prints of a 
choked-up appearance. We are glad to have the opportunity of intro- 
ducing the paper, particularly to our professional readers, to whom 
it will undoubtedly appeal as a paper permitting of fine effects 
by very simple means. We can imagine that a very attractive line 
of portraits might be done in mezzo-tint printed with a white margin 
and issued in a folder. Messrs. Marion do, indeed, recommend and 
supply folders as effective settings for the prints, and the hint is 
worth taking. The price of the paper is 5s. 6d. for 72 half-plate 
pieces. 


we 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
1907. 

January 14 to 26: Royal Institute of Fine Arts.—Sec., 
101, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

January 18 to 31: Paisley Philo. Institute 
Society.—Sec., Hugh F. Hamilte m, Glaisnock, ] 
Scotland. 

January 25 to 25: Dover Photographic Society. 
Howells, 6, Gladstone Terrace, Dover. 

January 24 to 26: South Essex Camera Club. 
January 17.—Sec., T. Mitchell, 180, Browning 
Park, E. 

January 31 to February 1: 
Entries close January 17. Sec., 
Watergate Road, Newport, I.W. 

January 31 to February 2: Nelson Photographic Society.—Sec., 
Henry H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick Street, Nelson. 
y6 to 7: Cowes Camera Club. Entries close January 23.— 
h Street, Cowes, I.W. 
rary 1: “Boise h of Tyne warayatlh Photographic Society. Entries 
close January 25.—Sec., J. R. Johnstone, 159, Linskill Street, North 
Shields. 

February 11 to 14: Cripplegate 


J. Lizans, 


and Photographic 
Bank Street, Paisley, 


Secretary 


J. W. 


Entries close 
Street, Manor 


Isle of Wight Photographic Society. 
H. G. Morgan Hobbs, Sunnyside, 


Photographic Society.—Sec., J. B. 


Parnham, ‘‘ Chagford,” Old Church, Road, Chingford. 
February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society. Entries close 


January 26.—Sec., J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 
February 13 to 15: Northern Tasmanian Camera Club.—Sec., F. 
Styant-Brawne, 112, Brisbane Street, Launceston, Tasmania. 
February 15: Cardiff Photographic Society.—Hon. sec., A. E. 
Harris, 44, Partridge Road, Cardiff. 
February 20 and 21: Royal Albert Institute, Windsor.—Hon. Sec., 
Mr. J. W. Gooch, 9, High Street, Windsor. 
February 20 to 21: Canterbury Camera Club. Entries close 
February 9.—Sec., G. T. Hobbis, 3, Norman Road, Canterbury. 
February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Norwich. 
February 25 to March 2: Birmingham Photographic Society.— 
Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 
February 23 to March 9: Edinburgh Photographic Society. Entries 
close February 9.—Sec., H. Stewart Wallace, W.S., 77, George 


Street, Edinburgh. 
February 25 to 28: Worthing Camera Club. Entries close February 
16.—Sec., 
Fe 
close February 12.—Sec., 
Norwich. 


E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 
yruary 26: Norwich and District Photographic Society. Entries 
J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, 


February 27 to March 2: Nottingham Camera Club. Entries close 
February 14.—G. R. Cranch, St. Jude’s Avenue, Nottingham. 

March 2 to 9: South London Photographic Society.—Sec., W. L 
White, Bank House, Ladywell, London. 

March 6 to 9: Wearside Camera Club. Entries close February 20, 
—Octavius C. Wilmot, 297, High Street West, Sunderland. 

N h 6 to 9: Bolton Amateur Photographic Society. Entries 
close February 16.—Sec., Gilbert Holt, 187, Deane Church Lane, 
Bolton. 
Mare 
Entries 
James’ 
arc 


LAr. 


ershire Photographic Society, 
“Fernleigh,” St, 


n 7 to 16: Leicester and Leices 
close February 16.—Sec., Lewis Ough, 
Road, Leicester. 
h 14 to 23: Leicester Photograp 
Melton Road, Leicester. 
March 22 to April 13: Northern Photographic Exhibition.—Sec., 
C. F. Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverpool. 

April 17 to 19: Belfast Y.M.C.A.—_‘Sec., J. W. Bushey, Y.M.C.A, 
Camera Club, Belfast. 

April 29 to May 14: Photographic Society of Ireland.—Sec., 
35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

oe EE eee 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


WynpxHam AnD Co., Lrp., Printers, Bollo Lane, Acton, W., send 
a cireular giving particulars of the special cash terms which they 
are now offering for collotype postcards from customers’ prints, 
Messrs. Wyndham’s work, which is of a high class, merits the notice 
of readers who have orders of this kind to place. The firm also 
ovints in bromide and P.O.P., and in other respects is able to supply 
the printing and illustrating requirements of photographers. 

Tur Art Photographic Supply Co., a firm which has made a 
specialty of enamels, send us two charming examples of their latest 
They supply these enamels not only unmounted but com- 
plete as gold pendants, lockets, bracelets, etc., at prices which both 
for the unmounted and complete work appear to us extremely 
moderate. The illustrated obtainable from Grosvenor 
Buildings, Steelhouse Lane, will give particulars of 
he prices and styles, 

Tur Tress Co., 42, Oxford Street, W., send us their catalogue of 
professional specialties, including the Tress gas lamp amd styles of 
enlargement. The firm’s goods are very moderately priced. 

The Rotary Photographic Company have issued a 1907 list of their 
numerous specialties, bromide, and gaslight papers, carbon films, 
etc., in waistcoat-pocket size, which should prove a convenience to 
their many patrons. 

A new catalogue of frames, specially offered to photographers 
reaches us from Mr. Fred W. Forbes, of 11, Clerkenwell Green, 
London, E.C. Mr. Forbes, who is an actual wholesale maker, pro- 
duces a large variety of frames, shelf frames, overmantels, hat-peg 
frames, etc., and makes a specialty of Rococo styles, of which he Las 
shown us several attractive specimens. His list, which runs to 
twenty-four pages and is fully illustrated, should be worth getting 


ric Society.—Sec., W. Murray, 


R. 


Benson, 


work. 


circular, 
Birmingham, 


— 


Messrs. ALFRED AND J. Knurron, who have hitherto represented 
My. William Tylar, of 41, High Street, Aston, Birmingham, are no 
longer connected with that firm, and Mr. Tylar asks that in future 
orders may be sent to him direct at the above address. 

A sEAMAN of Penzance, dressed in the uniform of the Royal Marines, 
unlawfully appropriated the sum of £9 belonging to a master mariner 
of the same town. He was arrested in London, and though passing 
under an assumed mame, was identified by means of his photograph 
which was in the possession of the police. This is another proof 
of the valuable aid which photography renders in the cause of justice. 

Turee-Corour Prints.—Re thé frilling up and separation of the 
three-colour carbon prints (writes Mr. Hamilton Smith), I think your 
correspondent, * ‘Trichrome,” will not be troubled with the frilling if 
in mounting the finished print Le binds the edge of print with a strip 
of art paper similar to a lantern slide. I use this method and have 
no trouble. 


“Our Navy.”—Mr. West, whose popular cinematograph show, 


“Our Navy,” continues to attract audiences to the Regent Street 
Polytechnic building, is now on his way to the West Indies to 


obtain fresh material for the “Our Colonies ” part of the entertain- 
ment. 


| 
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D)cetings of Societies. 
MEETINGS OF SOCIE ‘TES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FrRipAyY, JANUARY 11. 


Loughton Photographic Society. 
Rotary Company. 

Photographic Society 
Werner, F.R.P.S. 

Aberdeen Photo Art Club. 

Sutton Photographie Club. 

Hampstead Scientific Society. 
Young 

Card ‘ff Photo. Society. 


“Enlarging on ‘ Rotograph ’ Bromide Paper.” 


£ Irland. 


“Platinum Piinting.” Demonstrated. A. 
“ Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” 
“Toning Bromide Papers’ A. P. Hoole. 

“Timber, and Some of its Diseases.” Mrs. Plomer 


** Bird Holidays in Pembrokesh‘re.” J. J. Neale. 


Monpay, JANUARY 14. 


Southampton Camera Club. ‘‘ Memories of a Mighty Marshland Minster.” 
trated. H.W Harvey P per. 

Derby Photographic Society. ‘ English Cathedrals.” 

Preston ¢amera Club, Demonstration by Messis. J. and J. Griffin, London. 

Oxford Camera. Club. ‘ British Birds and their Nests, Mis. Veley, D.se. 
Photographic Society. ‘Toning P.O.P.” Demonstrated. Mr. F. Bradley. 
Photographic Society. ‘ Pinatype.” ; 

South London Photographie society. ‘* Architectural Photography.”  F. 

Aldershot and District Camera Club. “ Enlarged N 
tive Paper.” 


ILus 


c R. Bull. 
gative on ‘ Rotograph ’ Nega- 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 15. 
Royal Photographie Society. “The Beauties of the Higher Alps.” 
Steele. ‘: 
Wigan Camera Club. “‘ ‘Tabloid’ Brand Photographic Chemicals. 
Keighley and District Photographic Association ‘Wensleydale.’ ¥F. Brundrett. 
Holmfirth Photographie Society. ‘ English Eccles‘astieal architecture.” Cc. B. 

Howdill. 

Hackney Photegraphic Society. Fhotoaraphic News Slides. 
Darlington Camera Club. ‘‘ Toning Bromides R. Borrow. 

Manchester Amateur Photograph Society. The Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion Folio.” Dr. A. 1. Lakin. 
Salisbury Photo. Society. “ Enlarged 

Paper.” 
Altrincham Photographic Society. 
Jotn J. Griffin & Scns. 
Birmingham Photographic Society. 


Louis J, 


Negative on ‘Rotograph’ Negative 


“Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Paper.” 


“Ozobrome.” James Gale, 


WEDNESDAY 


Edmonton Photographic Society. “Late 

‘iunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic 
Holding. 

Everton Ca mera Club. 

‘ “trated. H. Wade, 
Woodfo=d Photographic Society. ‘Forest Ife.” Martin Duncan. 
Croyd¢2 Camera Club. “ Odds and Ends, or Useful Hints from Members.” 
Boroush Polytechnic Photographic Society. Third Lantem slide Competition. 
Southsea Photo. Society. “* Posteard Photograpby on* Retograph’ and * Rotox’ 

Postcards.” ’ 
Birmingham Photographic 
Paper.” 


JANUARY 16. 


Kodak Productions.” 
Association, “Figue Study.” E, T. 


“Recent Advancements in Photography.” Demon- 


Society. nlarging and Printing on Bromide 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. ‘A Trip to the Victoria Falls 
of the Zambesi.” J. F, Hast. 
Chelsea and District Photographic Society. 

1905. a 


Lantern Evening—Affiliated SI des, 


L.C. School of Photo-Engraving  ‘‘ Etching Proper, Photo-mechanical Etching 
and Fine Etching.” A. H. Tinkler ” 4 


Handsworth Photographic Society. 
, Prize Slides 
Liverpool Amateur Photographie Association. 


Lantern Exhibition, Photographic News 


Annual Meeting and Members’ 


Exhibition. 
Hull Enotograghic Society. ‘Further Experiments in Toned Bromides.” J. 
ebs-er, 
Bristol Photographic Club. ‘Stories and Glories of Westminster Abbey.” 


_ , E. W. Harvey Piper. 
Chichester Photo. Society, 


“Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph’ Negative 
Paper.” 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mertine held January 8, Mr. A. Haddow in the chair. A brief 
reference was made to the loss sustained by the society im the death 
of Mr. Thomas R. Dallmeyer- 

A paper on the “ Action of Substances upon the Latent Image,” by 
Dr. S. E. Sheppard and Dr. C. E. K. Mees, was read by Dr. Mees. 
The first part of the paper dealt with the action of chromic acid 
upon plates, with especial reference to tke theory of primary 
and secondary development put forward by Mr. Sterry in January, 
i904. This theory suggests that the primary image formed by the 
development of the “latent” image is intensified by silver trans- 
ferred from other parts of the film. The authors found that exposed 
plates, dipped in chromic acid solution before development have their 
yxand inertia unaltered, but the development velocity constant K 
lowered by the action of the chromic acid absorbed to the silver 
bromide. This chromic acid could be destroyed by sodium sulphite, 
and the plates then gave a normal K. If, however, a plate was left 
after chromating, before development, a fall in y2 was found, which 
could not be destroyed by sulphiting, and which, therefore, showed 
an absolute destruction of the latent image. Probably this action 
Was a re-oxidation process. 

The second part of the paper dealt with a peculiar action of salts 
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of copper, 


iron, mercu 


J 1 uranium which desensitise the plate, 
so that enormous exposures are required to produce normal results. 
If the plates were exposed and developed after desensitising, K 
and yoo were found to be mormal. If, Lowever, the plates were lett 
for a long period after exposing, then the desensitisers destroyed 
the latent image by lowering yx in the same way as chromic acid. 
The theory advanced for this action was that desensitisers act ry 
catalysing the acidation reaction, which is the opposite to the 
ordinary light reduction reaction, and this view was supported by 
experiments, which showed that with copper, quinine salts, and 
with iron, oxalates restored the lost sensitiveness, a result analogous 
to that obtained for the negative catalysis of quinine in the case 
of the catalysis of scdium 
autho 


sulphite ation by copper. The 
suggested that these strong des« nsitising actions may be the 


cause of obscure troubles in emulsion making. 


Mr. Sterry, in confirmation of his ori 


inal observations, pointed 
to the fact that the chromate process was now in practical working 
for development of bromide papers. 

in the condition of chromate in an acid pyro-deve oper, such as 
he suggested in 1899, containing one part of chromate in 50,000 or 
500,000 parts of pyro solution as a developer of P.O.P. The 
chromate, mo doubt, preserved the pyro. He had found that 
dipping a plate in chromate, followed immediately by development, 
caused a long curve in the under-exposed portion, an 
“gamma infinity” than im erdinary development. 
development after some time was e 


He referred to the difference 


gave a highei 
Dippirg with 
xamined by the speaker in a 
series of experiments, in the course of which a constant result was 
regularly reached. He was also able to use bromine and potassium 
permanganate satisfactori between, exposure and development. 
The latter was best used in 1 in 10,000 alkaline solution. 

Mr. C. H. Bothamley, among other statements, said he agreed 
with Dr. Mees in tre total 
bichromate. 

Dr. Mees replied, and a vote of thanks to him broug 


to a close. 


undevelopability caused by potassium 


Lt the meeting 


Sourr 
W. L 


gium.”? 


Lonpon PxHoroeRapuic Socrmry.—On Monday last Mr. 
F. Wastell, F.R.P.S., gave his lecture, “A Dive into Bel- 
The lecturer’s reputation as a humorist had preceded him, 
and his andience were not disappointed, being kept in a state of 
merriment by his gentle wit. At the same time, by a series of 
excellent slides, conveying a good insight into the scenery of canal 
and river, of street life and of the beautiful medieval architecture 
of such historical old cities as Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, 
Louvain, etc., the lecturer travelled vid the River Thames and 
across to Ostend, by which route he was enabled to obtain also 
some interesting pictures of river craft, and some fine sunset effects. 
The lecturer remarked that his pictures were all taken with a fold- 
ing pocket camera, 1 fully demonstrated the usefulness of the 
hand camera to illustrate < f this sort. At the 


lecture of next 
ordinary meeting of the Society on January 21, Mr. T. Manly will 
give his lecture and demonstrat: 
 Sovr#ampron Camera Crus.—The members held their eleventh 
annual general meeting on the 7th inst., when there was a good 
attendance under the presidency of Mr. W. B. Hill. The Com- 
mittee’s report was a very cheerful document, showing vrogress all 
the way round, while the statement of accounts was most gratify- 
On the exhibition account a profit 
and this, carried to the general account, made the balance for the 
year’s working over £18 to the good, the sum‘at the bank to the 
club’s credit being over £71. After the report and accounts hac 
been adopted the members proceeded to elect officers, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. B. Hill, and the Hon. Secretary, 8. G. Kimber, both 
receiving musical their Messrs. G. T. 
Vivian and A, Horsley Hinton were re-elected Vice-Presidents, 
and the names of Dr, Milner-White, LL.D., A. E. Henley, anc 
F. G. Ryder, were also accepted for the sa office. The Hon. 
Lanternist, Treasurer, and Reporter (Messrs. Vivian, Trigg, anc 
Ryder) were again installed in office. C. 


on on Ozobrome. 


ing. was shown of over £13, 


honours on re-election, 


D. Kay and the Hon. 
Secretary were appointed delegates to the R.P.S., and the Com- 
mittee were elected as follows:—Messrs. Daw, Weaver, Cooper, 
Kay (W. R.), Baker, Essex (re-elected), Irish, Russell, Parson, anc 
Smith (new members). 

Wrxpsor PuHorocrapnie Socrery.—Councillar G. Bell Harrison 
opened the new headquarters of the Windsor Photographic Society 
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at 5, High Street, Cardiff, last week. Hitherto the society has been 
in residence at Quay Street, but the number of members having con- 
siderably increased, a wish was expressed for more convenient 
premises. The new rooms consist of a large lecture-hall, parlour, 
and a dark room, with every appliance and apparatus. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


—— 


AtLeGED Canvassing Frauds.—In support of a charge of false 
pretences preferred at Wigan, on January 2, against Robert Gib- 
son, it was stated that the prisoner professed he was canvassing 
for orders for the enlargement of photographs, and collected 1s. a 
week from different persons, making all manner of excuses for the 
non-delivery of the enlargements promised. One woman had paid 
weekly from March to November. A remand was granted in order 
that several other cases might be brought against the accused. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

LitrorD aNp Co., Lap.—Capital £500, in £1 shares. Objects: To 
carry on the business of wholesale, retail, and manufacturing chem- 
ists, druggists, drysalters, oil and colour men, dealers in photographic, 
electrical, surgical, and scientific apparatus, etc. The first sub- 
scribers are: F. Porter, 18, Salford Street, Leicester, accountant ; 
J. Heatherill, 16, Albion Street, Leicester, paper dealer; A. Hodg- 
son, 57, Biddulph Street, Leicester, optician; C. Munton, 63, 
3asinghall Street, E.C., manufacturers’ agent; T. May, 18, Halford 
Street, Leicester, accountant; H. T. Millman, 427, Welford Road, 
Leicester, accountant; and Mrs. B. J. May, The Lilacs, Knighton 
Rise, Leicester. No initial public issue. Revistered without 
articles of association. Registered office, Bank Buildings, Gallow- 
ree Gate, Leicester. 

J. Savage anp Co., Lrp.—Capital £20,000, in £1 shares (10,000 
preference). Objects: To adopt an agreement with J. W. Savage 
and G. §. Savage, and to carry on the business of druggists, drysalters, 
wine and spirit merchants, mineral-water manufacturers, per- 
umers, photographic outfitters, optical instrument makers, etc. 
The first subscribers are: A. Amber, Legrams House, Bradford, 
chemist and druggist; A. T. Bailes, 21, Ellercroft Road, Bradford, 
chemist and druggist; G. S. Savage, 8, St. Andrew’s Villas, Brad- 
ford, chemist and druggist; H. Savage, 8, St. Andrew’s Villas, 
Bradford, chemist and druggist; J. W. Savage, Hllercroft, Legrams 
Lane, Bradford, wholesale druggist; F. C. Savage, 309, Legrams 
Lane, Bradford, manager; and H. Raw, 21, Station Road, Clayton, 
Yorks, chemist and druggist. No initial public issue. The first 
directors are J. W. Savage and G. S. Savage. Qualification, 250 
ordinary shares. Remuneration as fixed by the company. Regis- 
tered office, 140, Listerhills Road, Bradford. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tur “Bromide Monthly,” the familiar organ of the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Co., appears with the New Year under the modified title: 
“Photo Notes and the Bromide Monthly.” It is now printed on a 
paper which permits of half-tone illustration in the text, and will at 
the same time enlarge the scope of its articles as indicated in its 
new title. For some time past its programme of articles has ranged 
through all departments of photography, and its title with the sug- 
gestion that it was limited to bromide work has been a misnomer. 
The date of publication will now be the first of each month, and to 
induce interest in the new year the Rotary Company will send a copy 
post free on receipt of twopence in stamps. 

Tue Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society start the 
mew year with a record membership of 192, no fewer than sixty-three 
of whom have been enrolled during the past twelve months, and the 
programme for the current session shows that those responsible for 
its production are very much awake to the desirability of up-to-date 
information. Mr. C. W. Leake has recently undertaken the duties 
of hon. sec., and communications should in future be addressed to 
him at 2a, Dulverton Road, Leicester. 


Tur Cripplegate Photographic Society’s Exhibition will be held 
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from February 11 to 15, 1907. Entries close on January 28, 1907, 
The entry-forms are now ready, and cam be had on application from 
F. 0. Bates, hon. sec., 37, Beresford Road, Hornsey, N. 

Prvatypr.—Messrs. Fuerst will give a demonstration -at the Photo- 
graphic Club on Wednesday next, January 16. The secretary of the 
Club asks us to say that any member of the Society of Colour Photo. 
eraphers, or any one interested in three-colour work, is welcome to 
attend the meeting, which is held at 19, Paternoster Square, E.C., 
at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Louts J. SrreiE, who is to lecture on Alpine photogrophy to 
the Royal Photographic Society next Tuesday, is electrical engineer 
to the Portsmouth Dock- 
yards, and, apart from his 
profession, has shown him- 
self possessed of such 
accomplishments as paint- 
ing, mountaineering, and 
photography. His record 
in Alpine 
made him a member of the 
Alpine Club and = tke 
Climbers’ Club, and for 
many seasons he has made 
ascents of the Swiss and 
Italian Alps. The Hautes 
Pyrenées, and the wilds of 
the Canadian North-West 
are also familiar ground to 
Mr. Steele, 
his few years, 


has had 


many exciting experiences 


as a traveller, and has 
swollen the dividends of 
the plate-makers to the 
tune of 6,000 negatives. 
Mr. Steele, whose views on 
Alpine photography were 
communicated some months 
ago to the “ Photographic 
News,” and are summarised 
in the B.J. ArMANac, is an adherent to the hand-camera, and rarely 
exposes an unbacked plate. 

Mr. F. T. Corxerrr, lately resigned from the managership of 
Messrs. Rapkael Tuck’s postcard department, has now established 
himself as the “Studio of Design,” 2, 3, and 4, Cheapside, London, 
H.C.,-where inquiries as to any production and publication work, 
especially three-colour,, may be addressed to him. 


Mr. Lovis J. STEELE. 
Photograph by F. J, Mortimer, F.R.P.S, 


Tux Photographic Convention.—A suggestion has been made that 
he 1908 meeting should be held in Edinburgh on thé occasion of 
he proposed Scottish National Exhibition in Edinburgh in that 
year. The suggestion emanates from the guarantors of the 
Exhibition, 

Tur Houghton Smoker.—To see the large Crown Room at the 
Holborn Restaurant crowded by the members of the Ensign Athletic 
Club of Houghtons Ltd. was to obtain a forcible demonstration of 
he importance of the firm and of the cordial relations which exist 
between the principals and their staffs. Mr. Edgar Houghton occu- 
pied the chair, and with him were Mr. George Houghton (founder 
of the business), Mr. Charles Houghton, Mr. Smith (manager), Mr. 

P. G. R. Wright (advertisement manager), and Mr. A. S. Spratt and 
others representing the associated branches of Houghtons Ltd. The 
e itertainment programme, arranged by Mr. Phil Payne, was 
a mirable—we hope we may never have to listen to a worse one, but 
we are positive we shall—yet it is no disrespect to the artistes to say 
that not one of them was so enthusiastically received as the song, 
as Glorious Devon,” sung by Mr. Austin Edwards, who had come from 
Warwick to attend the smoker. After more than £9 had been 
collected for the “ Referee ” children’s dinner fund, an informal toast, 
“The Prosperity of ‘Houghtons’ and the Houghtons,” was given 
by Mr, A. Horsley Hinton, to which Mr. George Houghton very 


climbing has | 


who, despite 


simply and gracefully responded. The Houghton smoker was a func-— 


tion for mutual congratulations. 


Its numerical strength cast a flatter 


ing reflection on the magnitude of the High Holborn business, and its 


enthusiasm denoted a loyal staff. Long may it be an annual 
function. i 


January 11, 1907.] 


Correspondence, 


oe 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. | 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake r 
by our correspondents. 

‘THE MEASUREMENT OF BUILDINGS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


To the Editors. 


sponsibility for the opinions 


expressed 


Gentlemen,—I have to thank Mr, Harvey Collingridge for his very 
useful data regarding the variations in measurement of brick courses 
in different localities. 

I must point out, however, that, as a matter of fact, no mention 
is made in my article (“B.J.,” December 28) of brick or masonry 
courses being used for vertical measurement. I simply suggested 
that they could be employed to find the vanishing point and horizon 
line of a photograph, which is, of course, quite a different thing.— 
I beg to remain, etc., yours very truly, A. Lockett. 
88, Brook Street, Kennington, § 

January 4, 1907. 


— — +> +___ 


Answers to Correspondents. 


“<* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ Tun Eprrors, THe Bririse 
JouRNAL oF PHorocRaPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.”* Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*s* Communications relating to Advertisements and aeneral business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry Greexwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

“Se For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
GREENWoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


‘PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :-— 


“The Northern Photogravhic Company, Wesley Place, 
Photographs of Lieut. T. Bates, ist V.B.N.F. 


Four 


Blaydon-on-Tyne, 


Should be glad if you could 
ply to this, and give me the whole process from the begin- 
ning, and a good and reliable formula. Should like, if you 
can, to reply in Friday’s issue, as my living depends upon it.— 
Dusting On. 

To give you full working details of the powder process would 
occupy far more space than be afforded in this column. 
In “ Burton’s Photographic Printing,” published by Marion and 
‘Co., several pages are devoted to the dusting-on process. We 
should recommend you to get this work. However, here is 
a good formula for the sensitive material, for this time of year: 
Honey, 3 drams; albumen, 5 drams, saturated solution of bi- 
‘chromate of ammonia, 5 drams: water, 1 pint. You must keep 
in mind that the whole process depends upon the hygroscopic 
state of the film, and less honey should be used in damp 
weather than dry. Of course, you know that in producing a 
positive picture a transparency, and not a negative, is neces- 
sary. The transparency should be a thin one. 
S ror Srupio Camera.—I should be glad if you would kindly 
let me know if a half-plate lens. diameter of tube body 42 in., 
and inside diameter of flange 43 in., would be too large to be 
fitted to a 84 x 84 studio camera, or what size camera would 
be best for such a large diameter Jens.—J. T, | 

A hali-plate camera is naturally most suitable for a ha 


mm process. 


can 
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lens, and one with square bellows and plain front with 
iding movement or loose panel should take the lens. A very 
front is essential, as the lens must be heavy, but if you 
any movements on the front, a whole-plate camera, 84 in, 
in., will be necessary. We cannot say if the lens will fit 
pattern of whole-plate studio camera, but probably you 
can find one that it will fit. The focal lencth will be too short 

ior whole-plates, but you cam use half-plates in carriers. 
Vanious.—The Editor of the Brirish JourNat or PHOTOGRAPHY 
vould oblige by stating, in Answers to Correspondents column, 

I work on “Line” can be obtained. 2. Also where 


} 


ere a 


imitation jewellery, as seen on enclosed card, may be obtained. 
=LINE. 
1. We are not quite sure of your meaning, but am arently “A 


barn and 


¢ndbook of Hlustration,” by A. Hors ey Hinton (Daw 


d,1s.). 2, From Reinemann and Co., New Zealanc Avenue, 
rbican, H.C. 
Ss uity.—In the table in your “Almanac” and the “hot 
wa column, the word “ decompose’’ appears opposite one or 
{) chemicals. 1. Does this mean that if that chemical is 


yed, and 
cold water 


olved in hot water its power or virtue is destr 
that particular chemical should be dissolved i 
s’ 2. Is there any table in the Annual which | 
get the amount of a given chemical which, if dissolved 
given amount of water, will make what is called a 
saturated solution”? I often want to make a saturated solu- 


tion, and it would be most useful to have such a table. Of 
course, the table of solubilities would do if the figures there 
mean that the given quantity of water will dissolve the given 


y of chemical and no more.—W. Ison. 

substance ,is altered wholly or partially, and cold 

ater used. 2. All the figures are for saturated 

solutions. Thus, 50 parts of lead nitrate (p. 1,106) in 100 parts 

f make a saturated solution. 

p.—I find a difficulty in procuring exactly what I want, 

hould be glad if you could give an address where such 

is obtainable, viz., celluloid (very thin) coated with a 

emulsion to make transparencies on, and without the 

tine coating on the celluloid side.-—Trrrorater. 

the Lumiére N.A. Co., 4, Bloomsbury , London, 

V.C. The only marketable form of the material is that used 
inematograph work. 

Posrcarps.—I shall be much obliged if you can give me 

st process to print gaslight postcards. Can they be 

Also, can they be dried 

is the make for 


should be 


aver 


the quicl 
printed while the negative is wet? 
hylated spirits. If which 
‘—B. Povrrer. 

‘he quickest way would be to use one of the special print- 
ing machines for the purpose, such as the Reynaud, the Hana, on 
the Sickle, particulars of which yow will find in the “ Almanac.” 
e should not advise you to take more than one or two prints 
a wet negative, as you are sure to get it damaged in 
ng a number. The gaslight print may be dried with 
irit, but the surface is mot improved by the process; the 
usual y is to blot the prints off on a hard blotting-paper or 
muslin and dry them in a place where there is a current of 


warm alr. 


with me best 


sO, 


—We should certainly advise 1 in preference to 2, in view 

of constant use. 

Amipou.—l have been troubled with amidol stain on my finger nails 
ever since I have done black and white printing, and should be 
much obliged if you could tell me anything that would remove 
same.—AMIDOL. 

By rubbing a little crystal of ammonium persulphate on the 


TENT QuEstTIoN.—Four practical photo printers have invented 
a most simple but efficient time-saving attachment for printing 
frames. They have in confidence submitted same to a practical 
manufacturing wholesaler, who i: eatly taken up with the 
idea, and whose only reason for not advising its protection is, 
so tar, that it is so simple that when on sale every amateur or 
other who sees it will simply say ‘Splendid idea,” and not buy, 
but go home and in a couple of minutes make the alteration to 
his own printing frame—as we-understand, legally there is 
nothing to prevent him so doing. In consequence. we should be 
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greatly obliged if you would inform us what the law would be 
under the circumstances below: Taking it that anyone can copy 
and use a patent article for their own use, would this mean 
that any firm could do so for their own use? A firm of trade 
printers could make the alterations to say 500 frames, and thus 
save: yearly, perhaps, £200 in wages. The point is, as they 
would not offer the improved frame for sale, would they be in 
any way liable for infringement under the patent laws?—R. 
BELL. 

It is illegal to make a patented article or use a patented 
process. This applies to both firms and individuals. 


Reroventne (E. E. L.).—A considerable advance upon the last 
specimens you sent. Soft and natural work, but the modelling 
is open to improvement. The nose should be made to stand 
out in better contrast to the small cheek, the face line more 
clearly defined, and all the high lights strengthened. Impossible 
to fix salary. What we consider you are worth does not concern 
an employer of retouchers. Make the best terms you can. 


Aro Licur.—My studio is a sidelight only from a large window 
facing south, no top light being available owing to rooms over. 
i get good results for a bust, but figures standing full length 
are very dark on shadow side. Although I use powerful reflec- 
tors, and the room is of a very light colour, it is impossible to 
tip the cheek on shadow side, which gives roundness unless 
turned to the light. Would it be an improvement if I employed 
an are overhead such as the Jandus, carefully diffused through 
curtains, etc., so as to use the daylight and arc together? I 
possess a Boardman open arc, but I think I should need one oi 
the enclosed type (movable) on an overhead wire. Should it be 
much in front of sitter so as to illuminate bottom portion as 
well? Your yalued opinion would be of great help to me.— 
Bao: (0; 

Tf you read the article on p. 1,023 of the issue of this journal 
of December 28 last, and that on pp. 716-7-8 of the “ Almanac” 
for the current year, you will probably see a way out of your 
difficulty. The article in the “Journal” deals with the subject 
more fully than can be done in this column, and applies espe- 
cially to such cases as yours. 

Pr:cr or Lens.—I have just bought a lens at a dealer’s (second- 
hand), and it is marked Richter’s universal rapid aplanat, 
No. 3. Could you tell me what price it is listed at; if not, 
whether it is by a good firm? Thanking you for the trouble I 
am giving you in the matter.—A. Y. 

We are sorry we cannot give the desired information, as we 
do not possess a price-list of the maker whose name the lens 
bears. Personally we have not tested any of these lenses, so are 
unable to give any opinion on their merits. You cam easily test 
its quality by taking one or two pictures with it, using a large 
aperture. 


PcsrcarD Srarionery.—Would you kindly give me the names of 
suppliers of (1) picture postcard albums, wholesale; (2) revoly- 
ing and other holders for displaying picture postcards?— 
HEATHER. 

(1) Raphael Tuck, Moorfields, London, E.C. (2) St. Paul’s 
Studio of Design, 2, 3, and 4, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Gro. Hirst.—In almost all cases it is methyl violet. 


Fryisnrer.—We should advise you to obtain a square camera bellows 
camera or one with not too small a front. It is not so easy to 
combine all the requirements in one instrument, but the chief 
point is to have it rigid and firm, and of sufficient extension. 
This must be at least double the focus of any lens that you use. 


Lantern.—Yes, there is no doubt that the heat from the lantern 
melted the film, which could not have been properly dried. We 
should advise you to use the fixing bath given on p. 727 of Sep- 
tember 14, 1906, or p. 759 of the Almanac. After this no heat 
will affect the film. 

orovurine P.O.P.—Will you in your next issue kindly inform me 
how I may colour P.O.P. prints? I have read somewhere that 
by pasting print on glass, then scrape or glass-paper the back of 
print until only the film remains. I believe wax is used in the 


process, then the print is coloured with water-colours, I believe, 
on the back of print 
-it.—Wa. G. Lowry. 


I have lost the book in which I read about 
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The method referred to is no doubt that known as crystoleum, 
in which the print is affixed face down to glass, the paper 
removed by friction and scraping, and then the colours applied. 
It is almost impossible to satisfactorily apply this process to 
P.0.P., as this is coated on a gelatine and baryta surface paper, 
which is absolutely opaque and difficult to remove. The old 
albumenised paper is the best for this purpose. Full instructions 
can be obtained from Alston and Co., New Bond Street, W. 

C. D. V.—The picture is obviously either a collodion or gelatine 
positive, toned with uranium, and backed up with gold leaf 
or Dutch metal, the latter most probably. We know of no firm 
who now do this, but you can see from the above how easy it 
would be for you to do it yourself. 

F.R.P.S.—Would you be good enough to inform me (1) if the annual 
subscription of £1 is. to the Royal Photographic Society 
authorises the photographer to use the letters M.R.P.S. after 
his name? (2) How is the F.R.P.S. obtained ?—Anxiovs, 

1. No, there is no such title. 2. Applications from members 
for the fellowship are considered twice a year by a committee 
which recommends or does not recommend election of the appli- 
cants. The final election is by the Council. You had better 
write the Secretary of the Society, Mr. J. McIntosh, 66, Rus- 
sell Square, W.C. 

Copper Toning P.O.P., enrc.—l. Formula for a reliable copner 
toning bath for P.O.P. Also is copper permanent? 2. Do you 
know of a process which will give the following :—Prints from 
tracing negatives which can be done by magnesium; the lineg 
must be black, and the paper on which the print is done must 
be in a condition to take water-colours. I have seen advertise- 
ments of printing by what they called the West process, in which 
they claim that the lines are printed in Indian ink. Do yow 
know of this process?—Arruur J. PRENTICE. 

1. Whilst it is possible to apply copper toning to P.O.P..7 
results obtained are extremely unsatisfactory, and not worth 
bothering about. 2. A process of this kind is worked by Messrs. 
B. J. Hall and Co., 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W., and. 
Messrs. Norton and Gregory, Westminster Palace Gardens, 
London, S.W., but neither supplies the materials. 

a ey 


RecimEntat Mounts.—In reply to a recent correspondent, Mr. 
Hamilton Smith writes from Devizes, saying that “regimental. 
mounts” may be obtained from Gale and Polden, Aldershot. 

Scare Cinematograph Films.—Animated records depicting Parisian: 
state ceremonies, great gathevings of public and national interest, 
festivals, manceuvres, and the like, are to be handed down for the 
use of future generations of students of French national life and 
customs. The municipality of Paris has decided to establish a 
bureau for the sole purpose of acquiring and preserving such films, 
thus recognising the value of the cinematograph as an educational. 
factor. These present day business methods, and the state func 
tions of our generation, will prove of inestimable value in the future,, 
but no official movement has hitherto been made to secure the sub- 
jects. For electioneering purposes, too, animated pictures are proving 
not only of present use, but will serve as permanent records of the 
methods of our time, and thus be more serviceable than any still life 
pictures or verbal and statistical descriptions. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


The first of a series of chapters on the working up and colouring 
‘ints and enlargements with the aerograph appears on page 40. 


The Progress Medal of the 
warded to Mr. E. 
lour photography. 


Royal Photographic Society has been 
Sanger Shepherd for his researches in three- 


(P. 52.) 
We regret to record the death of Mr. Sebastian Davis. (P. 46.) 


Mr. F. C. Tilney, in some notes on the portraits by American 
‘ofessional photographers now being shown at the B.J. offices, 
mments on the freedom from excessive retouching and the com- 
and of lighting and mounting which many of the examples show. 


. 41.) 


An American professional speaks of the 
inting has lately come among 


. 44.) 


favour into which carbon 
professionals in the States. 


The patented Pietzner method of colouring photog 


f aphs by means 
a stripping film is the subject of am article on pag 


42. 


Mr. Herbert E. Ives has published details of a method permitting 
the duplication of Lippmann colour photographs. (P. 38.) 


A man, who has been practising the most impudent canvassing 
ids in the North of England has been sentenced to jail for two 
mths. (P. 46.) 


An ambitious scheme for using micro-photographic reproductions 
books and documents has been advanced by the Brussels Institut 
Bibliographie. (P. 39.) 

Roller-blind shutters and other shutter mechamism, invisible print- 
; and panoramic cameras are among the patents of the week. 


48.) 


Jniformity of formule for developers of plates and papers is a 
a put forward by Mr. A. Gascoigne. (P. 43.) 


A German writer has published instructions for the making of 
ificial negatives. The directions should equally serve for the 
duction of diagram lantern slides. (P. 45.) 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 1907. 
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Price Twoprence, 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Copyright Photographers in the United States are 
Ainerieg: justly indignant at the efforts being 


made through Congress to deprive them 
of the rights of reproduction of their photographs which 
it is proposed to grant them under a revision of the copy- 
right law of the States. As the Bill recently stood before 
the American legislature it did give the photographer some 
protection against those who, under the existing con- 
ditions, can take what is not theirs with impunity. An 
amendment, obviously emanating from the newspaper pro- 
prietors, has been put forward to the effect that “Pro- 
vided, however, that the reproduction of a photograph in 
any newspaper by the process known as stereotyping shall 
not be construed as the infringement of the copyright of 
such photograph.” It is difficult to suppose that a bare- 
faced proposition such as this can carry any weight in the 
alteration of a measure which at present is reasonably 
equitable, but only a slight acquaintance with American 
politics is necessary to recall instances of similar travesties 
of justice having proved successful. We hope, therefore, 
that photographers throughout the States will respond to 
the call of Mr. B. J. Falk, the president of the Photo- 
graphers’ Copyright League, by such an outcry as shall 
compel the Government to place photographers on the 
same footing as other illustrators in the matter of copy- 
right in their works. 

* * * 


Pictorial 
Photography 
in London. 


On Monday, January 28, at the Galleries 
of tha New English Art Club, 674, New 
Bond Street, an exhibition will open of 
photographs by the following :— 

J. Craig Annan. 

Alvin Langdon Coburn. 

F. Holland Day. 

Robert Demachy. 


Gertrude Kasebier. 
. de Meyer. 
C. Puyo. 


The exhibition, which will remain open for a fortnight, 
will afford an opportunity of seeing again works of the 


pictorial school which have been admired at previous 
exhibitions, but it will be chiefly remarkable for bringing 
again before the public the photography of Mr. Holland 
Day, whose mystic productions attracted a good deal of 
attention a few years ago, and obtained, we are glad to 
remember, some candid outspoken criticism. The arrange. 
ments as to organisation and hanging of the forthcoming 
exhibition have been in the hands of Mr. A. L. Coburn, 
to whom our congratulations are offered in advance on 
providing the opportunity for an inspection, side by side, 
of the work of MM. Demachy and Puyo, three notable 
American photographers, and one Scotsman in the person 
of Mr. Craig Annan. 


* * * 
Three-colour Apart from the long exposures necessi- 
Lippmann tated by the slowness of the emulsion, 
Photography. 11. fact which has stood in the way of 


the more general use of the Lippmann interferential pro- 
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cess of colour photography is that it has so far been im- 
possible to reproduce the results. A hope of the realisa- 
tion of this was held out by Professor Lippmann in a 
paper published in the British JourNnaL or PHOTOGRAPHY 
for June 30, 1905, p. 505, in which it was pointed out that 
brilliant complementary colours could be seen from the back 
of the film when bichromated gelatine bearing an interfer- 
ence photograph had been saturated with silver iodide; but 
beyond that stage no advance has been made. Now Mr. 
Herbert E. Ives has published a method by means of which 
it is possible to duplicate interferential photographs. The 
method adopted is extremely simple and is based on the 
use of three-colour records or transparencies projected by 
means of an enlarging lantern and sunlight, with the aid 
of a heliostat, on to a grainless emulsion plate, in contact 
with which was a grating having the opaque spaces twice 
the width of the transparent. When an exposure has been 
made with the one-colour record illuminated by the correct 
coloured light, the grating is shifted so as to cover the 
exposed line and uncover another unexposed line, and the 
transparency is changed and also the light. These opera- 
tions are then repeated for the third colcur record. It 
will be seen that the process may ve said to be a com- 
bination of the three-colour method, with the shifting 


grating (as described by Mr. Ives for his diffraction pro- | 


cess in our issue for August 3, 1906) and the Lippmann 
process. To quote the author’s words, the results “are 
not, of course, colour pictures taken directly in the camera, 
the ideal for which we aim, but they are faithful colour 
pictures, produced entirely by photographic means; they 
are held in the hand to observe, and may be duplicated 
indefinitely.’ The full text of the paper will appear in 
our next “Colour Photography ” supplement. 


* * * 
Bogus In his Royal Academy lecture on “The 
Impress- Hour,” Professor Herkomer made some 
ionism. 


timely and much-needed comments on 
the bogus “ Impressionism” that so often poses as “ Art.” 
The Professor’s remarks were aimed chiefly at a certain 
modern French circle of so-called artists, but as the in- 
fluence of the offenders is by no means confined to France, 
and has certainly contaminated photography to some ex- 
tent, this particular Royal Academy lecture deserves a 
wide circulation. Professor Herkomer referred to the 
works of Turner and Holman Hunt as examples of true 
impressionism, for, widely as these two painters differed in 
their views, “both painted their impressions.” He denied 
that the modern decadent school had any right to the name 
of “Impressionists,” and suggested “Imperfectionists ” 
or “Tdiotists” as more truly expressive designations, for, 
“Tt’s the badness of the work that knocks one over,” re- 
marked the Professor as he dramatically unveiled some 
shining examples of the “ Modern School.” He told a 
story that illustrates most aptly the characteristic line of 
defence adopted by the perpetrators of these fraudulent 
productions that masquerade as pictures. He described 
one of the “masterpieces of the school” shown him by a 
disciple in Berlin. He asked the disciple if he thought 
the picture was a good composition, “No. That was not 
its aim.” Did he think it well drawn. “No. That, again, 
wks not its aim.” Nor was colour; and of its real aim 
the lecturer was still ignorant. There is always a comic 
side to such travesties of Art, some of which, as is well 
known, haye been deliberately produced for the simple 
purpose of playing a practical joke on the critics. 


* * * 
The A writer in “The Academy” deplores 
Decay of the degeneration of “black-and-white” 
illustration. 


artists. In another column we print an 


extract from the article, by which it will be seen that the 


| imitation of a photograph is held to be the ignis fatuy 
which has lured the poor foolish artist to destruction. Ag. 
cording to the dicta of many authorities, however, this 
must be a veritable turning of the tables upon the artist 
For our own part we do not agree with our contemporary, 
for we fail to see that the dozen or so of illustrators wh 
drew for “Once a Week” and “Good Words” in ¢ 
famous sixties cannot be matched to-day. The real poin 
is, we think, that there are now perhaps a hundred times 
many doing the same thing less well, to whom the door h 
| been opened by cheapness in reproduction. Forty ye 
ago the cost of making blocks was about twenty times 
great as it is to-day, and it would never have paid editox 
then to have spent from five to ten pounds upon engravin 
such a drawing as the cheap magazine can get to-day fo 
ten shillings. There are just about as many good artist 
as ever there were; but there are also hosts of inferio 
cnes nurturing upon art-editors who ask for cheap dra 


ings; and the name of such editors is legion. 
Stereoscopic A correspondent in “Nature” (Decem 
Lantern her 27, 1906) suggests what he consider 
Slides. ; ) 5088 


to be two very easy ways of showin 
stereoscopic slides to a large audience. In the first plaq 
a slide showing a pair of stereoscopic pictures is prepare 
and the two pictures are projected side by side on th 
lantern screen. Hach member of the audience is the 
supplied with a form of stereoscope through which th 
pictures are to he observed, one form suggested being t 
mirrors apparently arranged somewhat in the manner 
Mr. Theodore Brown’s “stereoscopic transmitter,” whil 
the other form is a simple prism placed in front of om 
eye. There is nothing new in these suggestions, and then 
are many other ways in which the same purpose can hi 
fulfilled, but from our own experience with various form 
of stereoscopes we are inclined to think that very fe 
members of the audience would master the use of such 
out-of-the-way contrivances. In the ordinary prismatic 
stereoscope everything is made easy for the observer, an 
provided the instrument is properly adjusted and the visio 
is not very abnormal, almost anyone can quite readily s 
the stereoscopic relief. This instrument is, however, thi 
only one that is really easy to use from the beginning. 
non-prismatic or lenticular stereoscope of similar form 
not so quickly mastered, neither is a Wheatstone reflectin 
stereoscope. With all these instruments the pictur 
observed occupy a fixed position and the whole apparatu 
can be so arranged that with a little practice the effect i 
readily secured. But when the optical portion of th 
apparatus is quite disconnected from the prints one ha 
not only to adjust the mirrors or prism, or whatever 1 
may be, but also to secure a right direction, and this is no 
always easy even when one is fairly expert. What we ma 
call “ one-eyed” stereoscopes, such as the prismi suggesiet 
are very troublesome to use. We are much _ inclined 
to think that the double mirror arrangement suggested 
for use as a stereoscope would be quite as troublesomé 
as the one-eyed arrangement, and just as ineffective i 
the unpractised hands of a mixed audience. 


* * “e 


One-eyed 


Jt is very desirable that instrumen' 
Stereoscopes, 


such as these should be used with cat 
tion, for, from the nature of their construction, they 
generally put a very undesirable strain on the eye. Thi 
may not be the case when a distant lantern projection i 
observed, but it undoubtedly is so when an ordinary stere0 
scopic slide is studied at close quarters. The optical com 
struction, whether it be an arrangement of mirrors or? 


simple prism, lengthens the path of the rays from the 
object to the eye, hence the eyes are focussed on differem 
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distances, and their accommodation varies. This is an 
altogether unnatural state of things, and the strain, which 
is of an injurious kind, is very soon felt. In a properly 
adjusted lenticular binocular stereoscope of any ordinary 
pattern there is no strain whatever to injure normal eyes, 
and the effect required to combine the pictures with non- 
lenticular binocular arrangements, or without any instru- 
ment at all, does not involve any strain that is likely to 
work mischief. The eyes work in unison in these cases, 
but the independent accommodation required with the 
monocular instrument is just as apt to work mischief as 
the use of the familiar “monocle,” which no one can wear 
xcept at the cost of damaged eyesight. 


ee 
MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS AS DOCUMENTARY 
RECORDS. 


In the report of the congress of photographic record at 
Marseilles, which appeared in our issue of November 23, 
was a reference to a scheme proposed by a M. Robert 
Goldschmidt, of the Institut de Bibliographie, of Brussels, 
which was stated to be receiving the consideration of the 
Congress. M. Goldschmidt’s paper has since been pub- 
lished by the Institut under the title “Sur une Forme 
nouvelle de Livre” (“On a new form of book”), and turns 
out to be a most ambitious and comprehensive scheme of 
applying photography to library and bibliographical pur- 
poses. According to M. Goldschmidt the present system 
of storing the actual volumes published for general read- 
ing is too heavily weighted with drawbacks to answer much 
longer the purposes of directors of large libraries. In 
considering the formation of a great international centre 
of bibliography, the obstacles in the way of col ecting 
original books, periodicals, and manuscripts, not to say 
finding room for their storage, appear so enormous as 
30 lead the Brussels Institut to formulate a plan which is 
advanced by it as satisfying the following conditions laid 
down in reference to the constitution of an ideal ibrary 
reference. The desiderata in a document to be con- 
sulted at intervals in an immense library are:— 

Small weight and volume. 

Uniform size. 

Absolute permanency. 

Low cost. 

Facility of storage. 

Ready accessibility. 

Facility of duplication and of multiplication. 

The realisation of these conditions are to be found, we 
ire told, in the micro-photographic reproduction of the 
srinted volumes and journals. The tiny copies are to 
ye made on a flexible film the rolls of which are susceptible 
f storage and are equally readily available for consulta- 
jon by insertion in a projection lantern or lantern micro- 
cope. This idea, as the brochure points out, is not an 
ntirely novel one, for it was suggested in 1865 by Wharton 
simpson, and, indeed, six years previously, at a meeting 
f the Manchester Photographic Society, some photo-micro- 
graphs were exhibited, of which one was a copy of two 
vages of “ Quekett’s Treatise on the Microscope” reduced 
o the superficial area of one-sixteen hundredth of an inch. 
it included 3,631 letters, every one of which was as per- 
ectly sharp and legible as in the original printing. But 
. scheme of such magnitude as that of the Brussels 
mstitut has probably not been advanced, and we are 
loubtful if the suggestions of M. Goldschmid: are backed 
ip by practical trials of the process in the application 
vhich is suggested for For the requirements of the 
nicro-photographic book are very exacting ones. Accord- 
ng to the brochure before us the size of the standard 
ection of film which is to contain these bibliographical 
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records is to be that of the international postage stamp, 
or 1 by 3 inch, and in this area it is proposed to repro- 
duce 72 pages of a printed book, with space between the 
pages to permit of them being separately examined. The 
writer appears to anticipate some little difficulty in obtain- 
ing images of sufficient fineness of grain to permit of 
legible projections of these minute negatives, or copies, and 
he mentions casually that the present celluloid film, from 
its inflammability, would not be adapted to the purpose, 
but that a non-inflammable film is merely a problem for the 
technical chemist. He is right. It is. 

But unless we are mistaken there is another equally 
formidable objection to the successful employment of the 
micro-photographic method, and this will be apparent on 
considering the problem which confronts the photographer 
who is asked to prepare a film of postage stamp size con- 
taining the copies of no less than 72 printed pages. 
Assuming that these latter are the moderate size of 9 by 
5 inches, a common, size of type space in scientific works, 
and that they are arranged in six rows of twelve pages 
each across the length of the film, a simple arithmetical 
calculation will show that the length of a single printed 
line will be less than one-seventieth of an inch, even when 
no allowance is made for space between the pages. An 
average number of letters in a line of type occurring in 
such a page is something over seventy, so that the breadth 
of a letter in the micro-photograph is about one five- 
thousandth of an inch. Such a minute degree of defini- 
tion calls for the very finest grain in the plate. The sup- 
porters of the scheme appear to have recognised that 
commercial dry plates will avail them nothing in their 
work, but they do not say how they will obtain the 
necessary fineness in their sensitive material. We very 
much doubt the ability of anyone to get it except under 
the most favourable conditions—conditions which we 
believe could not be fulfilled with the certainty and regu- 
larity which such work as the reproduction of pages to be 
read by students of necessity requires. Mr. George Shad- 
bolt, many years ago, exhibited some of the earliest micro- 
photographs to be made by the wet-collodion process, and 
in the British Journan or Puorocrapuy for 1859 (p.104) 
gives a description of his method of working. He men- 
tions there the necessity of securing a structureless 
collodion, and what was true at that time is to all intents 
and purposes true to-day ‘of the collodion process. The 
usual iron developer will not give the fineness of deposit 
which is obtainable with pyrogallic acid. With this latter 
reagent the image amounts to something very like a stain 
instead of a granular deposit, and in conjunction with a 
neutral sensitising bath the best conditions are provided 
for the attainment of the very critical definition which the 
proposed record work calls for from the photographer. 


a 


Gasticur Postcards.—A correspondent writes: Perhaps your 
correspondent, “ B., Poulter,” in your issue of January 11, may not 
be aware that “Tula” postcards, manufactured by the Bayer Com- 
pany, may be treated with hot water, and dried by heat in a few 
minutes. 


Tue Cinematograph at the Alhambra.—In appreciation of the 
paramount excellence of the “ Urbanora” animated picture exhibit, 
and in order to afford still greater facilities to the expert operators 
of the Urban Company, the management of the Alhambra has had 
constructed a new and spacious cinematograph chamber with a 
unique electrical equipment. It is (as, indeed, is the entire theatre, 
and every inch of scenery and drapery within it) absolutely fireproof, 
and, unlike its predecessor, is out of the view of the public, and 
merged in the scheme of rich Moorish decoration which 
distinguishes the celebrated place of entertainment. The 
apartment was used for the first time on Monday evening last, when 
some very beautiful and realistic scenes of the Atlantic Ocean were 
added to a programme already replete with variety. 


WORKING - UP AND COLOURING 
AEROGRAPH. 
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WITH THE 


The following first number of a series of articles on this subject deals with the general principles of the application of colours | 


to photographic enlargements and prints by the means of an air-spray of colour. 


The succeeding instalments will treat of 


3 é S ee eer ee Ant ever “Ne: 9 
the care and manipulation of the instrument, the choice of the best colours, the working up of different types of subjects, 
vignettes, etc., and the special methods of portrait colouring. 


a 


It is the purpose of the writer to make these papers on “ aero- 
graph work” as practical as possible, avoiding theories and 
debatable points, and dealing with technicalities. There may 
be references to the materials, such as colours, supplied from 
various sources; the artist, the beginner especially, wants to 
know definitely about these things, so it may be necessary to 
mention the names of makers, and although one may be re- 
commended, it will not follow that others are not as good, but 
only that they have not come within the experience of the writer. 
We shall deal with the character of the enlargement, the colours 
to be employed, the treatment of backgrounds, and details 
of pictures, etc. But we think that our first chapter should be 
one on the handling and the care of the instrument and hints for 
beginners. 

The 


Difference Between Aerograph and 


Brush Work. 

There are many artists who have acquired the technique for 
finishing photographs with a brush who will be interested to 
learn more about “ aerograph” technique, as the two differ very 
considerably—almost as widely as oil painting and water-colour 
drawing. The difference is inherent in. the tools, if I may call 
them such: a brush naturally makes a hard definite spot, or 
line of colour, whereas the “aerograph” makes soft lines and 
easily-graduated tints. This means in practice that brush work 
must be applied with much nicety, and great care exercised to 
obtain softness, whereas with the “ aerograph ” care must be 
exercised to keep the work as sharp and definite as possible. 
Perhaps in practice the best results are obtained with a judicious 
combination of the two methods; but the writer is of the 
opinion that at the present time only a few artists have given 
sufficient attention to the technique of the “aerograph” to 
thoroughly master the possibilities of the instrument. It is 
quite natural that artists who have spent several years acquiring 
the skill to use a brush, should be slow in changing their method 
of work, and if they only use the “ aerograph” occasionally for 
broad washes, they might work many years with the instrument 
and never understand its possibilities or be said to have properly 
acquired the technique of the “aerograph.” It will probably 
be many years before the art of the “aerograph” is properly 
understood, as it will be necessary for artists to be developed by 
the use of the instrument, as they have been with brushes, to 
inform us of its capabilities and its limitations. At the present 
time it is serving as an aid to artists—and principally trade 
art; but to come more directly to our subject, 

The Principle of Aerograph Work. 

The colour leaves the point of the “ aerograph” in a gradually- 
expanding spray, or, in other words, the colour which is in the 
air forms a cone with its base on the paper and its apex at the 
point of the instrument. It is therefore obvious that the further 
from the surface the instrument is held the broader will be the 
surface covered. This, with the fact that the amount of colour 
delivered determines the depth of the tint or line, is, broadly 
speaking, the whole theory of its application, but there are 
many points of consideration which must be understood to make 
practical application of the method. For instance, the “ aero- 


graph” does not make a flat tint except as it is applied in over- 
lapping strokes; we can besf explain this by a diagram. Let 
Fig. 1 represent, diagrammatically, in cross section, the quantity 


6c 


of colour delivered by a single stroke of the “aerograph”; th 
colour is deeper in the centre and decreases gradually to eael 
edge of the stroke. To make a flat tint it is necessary to oyerla 
a number of these strokes, as in Fig. 2, 


Hig: 
See ae 
——— 
Fig. 2. 


which makes for all practical purposes an even tint. It is 
obvious from this that the artist should take strokes with the 
“aerograph,” as he does with the brush, and the strokes should 
be parallel and overlap (3-B-B) (3-B-B-B). 

It seems hardly necessary to say that if an attempt is made 
get an even tint with a circular movement, as one could do wit 
a stump, the result would be failure, as where lines crossed th 
colour would be deeper, and a lumpy (we cannot call it a cloudy 
effect would be produced. 

To Begin: How to Make Strokes. 

Everyone who has used a brush for washes of colour know 
that skill and long practice are required in the art of bringing 
the brush in contact with the paper, and in removing it at the 
end of the stroke to avoid irregularities of line and super 
abundance of colour. With the “aerograph” the starting and 
stopping point of the line or stroke are critical points. The 
hand carrying the instrument must be in motion at the time 
when the finger button is pressed to start the flow of the colour; 
and must continue its movement until after the flow of colour i 
stopped at the end of the line, otherwise there will be i 
colour at the ends of the line or stroke. Take strokes with th 
instrument and stop the flow of colour at the end of each stroke 
Do not try to work keeping the colour on and dodge from om 
part to another. 

Where a tint requires a sharply defined edge it is necessa 
to work with a line along the edge, gradually getting furthe 
from the surface of the paper as one gets away from the edge d 
the tint. 

In certain classes of work, as in drawings of machinery, 
etc., to be reproduced by process engraving, the sharpest defini 
tion is required; tracing-paper masks may then be used 10 
secure sharpness, but for portrait subjects we should not advis 
masking. Additional sharpness may, however, be obtained 
with the eraser. But we shall have more to say about erasers 
in a later chapter. 

To keep the point of the “ aerograph ” near to the paper helps 
to keep the work sharp and clean. | 
Tints, Shadings, Lines. 

Having learned to make strokes with the “ aerograph,” m 
making tints and shadings, it is important that the strokes 
should follow the contour of the portion of the picture to be 
shaded—i.e., if shading the curve of the cheek in a portrait, the 
strokes should always follow the contour of the cheek. 

And now a few words as to making lines. It is, of course, 
obvious that for sharp lines the point of the instrument should 
be very close to the paper—the point of the instrument may evel 
rest on the paper if held at a slight angle. For very fine work 
the little guard may be removed from the point of the instr 
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ment, only great care must be takem not to bend the point of 
the needle, which would then be exposed. 

It is absolutely impossible to do very small drawings unless 
the instrument is set for a fine line by means of the knurled 
band—the instructions sent with the outfit explain the operation 
of this regulator for the line, so we will not go into it here, only 
to say that this band must be changed slightly for different 
colours, as all colours do not flow with the same freedom. 

The knurled band should be set for the minimum amount of 
colour or the finest lines that are required for the work in hand. 
One can easily do small details of a drawing, if certain that 
when the finger lever is pressed (keeping it forward) one is only 
going to get a definite small quantity of colour, but if you have 
to press the lever and then gradually pull it back until the 
colour comes, you are working at an unnecessary tension and 
with a large degree of uncertainty, and the colour is likely ! 
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NOT TRY TO DO 
THE INSTRU- 


to come too suddenly and spoil the work. DO 
FINE LINES WITHOUT HAVING 
MENT SET FOR A FINE LINE. 

And while on the subject of lines we should like to say that 
many workers with the “aerograph” are content to use the 
instrument for tints only, and do not try to make it useful for 
lines. 

There is not much doubt that while there is a great saving 
of time by laying tints with the “aerograph,” there is still 
greater advantage in using the instrument for lines; the tech- 
nique is much more difficult to learn, but, once acquired, the 
artist has lines of all the varying degrees of softness which no 
other artist-tool can give. 

In the next article, after instruction in the care of the “ aero- 
graph,” we shall proceed to the use of the eraser, the selection of 
the other few accessories, and the choice of colours. 


PORTRAITS BY AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


BErwer the best photographic portraiture of America and 
the best of other countries there has always been a slight but 


sufficiently distinguishing difference. As long ago as a quarter 
of a century I remember being struck by the stylish look of 
certain portraits of actors that w displayed in French’s 
windows in the Strand. These were by Sarony, and I have 
a distinct remembrance that the celebrities they portrayed 
seemed to be more dignified and irresistible people than our 
own notables, as rendered by the leading London photographers. 
The American work was usually larger, and mounted on heavier 
boards, of “panel,” and other shapes new to me. The work 
was, as a rule, of richer colour: the poses of the sitters more 
smarter. Perhaps, all this 
in these 


arresting; and the general finish 
was a false impression, the outcome of inexperience 
things ; but whether it were so or not, one fact remarkable about 
the matter is, that American professional work to-day gives 
me exactly the same impression. It seems to be in the van of 
progress. New departures, quaint developments, and all those 
slight changes which come about, not because there is any 
real need for them, but because they excite interest and cupidity 
in the customer—all this freshness of style seems to spring into 


being on American soil. 
At the “little gallery,” in the premises of “The British 
Journal of Photography,” there is now arranged a show of 
about eighty works by American professional photographers. 
A more instructive and inspiring exhibition could hardly, I 
should think, be placed before any overator who is anxious 


to pick up suggestions as to ways and means. 


One of the first things that will strike such a visitor is 
the passing away of that egg-shell texture of flesh, resulting 


from laborious and ill-directed retouching. The faces shown 
here, even those that have been exhaustively retouched, are not 
at all the porcelain masks, at which the amateur delights to 
sneer. They are fleshy, even if they are smooth and wart- 
less. And in this exhibition, wrinkles and other signs of age 
appear to be capital in the photographer’s hands, and the 
interest derived from it is certainly very great. 

W. M. Hollinger, of New York, 
all wrinkles, and whose hands, 
naturally in her lap, telli the same tale of a life spent in good 
works, as does the face. Beneath this excellent piece of 
character hangs another, which though entirely different in 
subject, resembles it in the matter of a suggested smile, or 


shows a lady whose face :s 


holding her spectacles. so 


rather a smile held back, but anxious to be let loose all over 


the face. The charm of such an expression can be imagined, 
when, as_in thes s, it is the outcome of the sitter’s own 
and not a property affair displayed at the operator's 
suggestion. Mr. Hollinger has evidentlv the knack of interest- 
ing and amusing his sitters, and making them feel the fun 
of the thing. These two sitters have entirely lost sight of the 
awful, haunting doubt of ladies in these circumstances—“ I 
wonder whether I’m looking all right.” The latter subject, 
together with the other works here by Mr. Hollinger, instances 
his fine sense of colour-values. The handsome full-face, though 
surrounded by darkness of tone, is by no means bright. The 
brightness is all left to a scarf or necktie, and the face is 
without conventional high-lighting. It keeps its place and 
retains its importance by other means than being the brightest 
thing in the picture. Consequently, it appears to have the 
proper colour-tone of flesh, as compared with the tone of a 
white scarf. This is one of Mr. Hollinger’s methods, judging 
by its employment in four other works, No. 4 of which, by the 
way, all but speaks. 

A young man’s face, by Browne, seems to me to suffer by 
a too concentrated lighting, which culminates upon the nose ; 
a system that would appear impossible unless a candle were 
held close to that organ. 

Elias Goldensky, of Philadelphia, achieves lovely effects in 
low tones, without any loss of the charm of brilliance. No 
one should miss the delightful profile of a girl with her head 
All the face is in a clean, deep tone and the light upon 
the shoulder is but the merest bit lighter than the background. 
The mounting, in ochre-tinted papers, is entirely harmonious 
with the print. A full-face is lit from beneath, the chin re- 
ceiving the only high light, and the background having a 
luminous treatment that makes a picture of a head thus trickily 
lighted. Mr. Goldensky evidently gives a deal of thought to 
his schemes of light and effect. He “patterns” his subjects, 
and thus gives them a pictorial value that is an incalculable 
asset to a mere likeness, however good that mav be upon its 
own merits. In his mounting, the tints almost invariably 
match the colours of the print. 

An irresistible little girl in a print dress is signed Baldwin. 
Her pose is new and pretty; but what I should like to draw 
attention to particularly is the admirably convincing differences 
in the textures of the print frock on the one hand, and of the 
hair and flesh on the other. Those differences are of the utmost 
value in such a subject as this. 


feelings, 


bent. 
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A Photographer of Children. 

One screen is entirely devoted to the works of E. B. Core 
(New York), who specialises in children. It appears to be his 
object always to get a pictorial idea into these youthful portraits. 
In one, for example, half-a-dozen children ave playing at school. 
In two others, a young baby is introduced as motive. The 
infant is held in the arms of a nurse, who holds it down to 
a child that reaches up to take it; or the baby forms an object 
of interest to its mother and grandmother who bend over it 
dotingly as they sit upon a settle. Perhaps, the finest of the 
baby pictures is a circular print of a mother and child; the 
former quite taken up with the latter’s behaviour, and oblivious 
of herself; the baby on the utmost stretch of expectancy and 
wonderment as to the “little bird,’ or other base subterfuge 
by which the camera man has secured its lively expression. 
Another print shows five separate portraits of a child’s head, 
a la Reynolds’s so-called angels’ heads. It is an idea, certainly, 
but one that would soon pall by repetition. 


J. S, Strauss and Pirie Macdonald. 


Another idea is seen in the costume or historical exploits of 
Strauss (St. Louis), who selects with admirable cleverness his 
types of sitter, and disposes them in costume and pose recalling 
certain classes of painting. Thus one looks for all the world 
like a Holbein, another like an Italian painting of the great 
periods. Amongst them is an actual imitation of a portrait 
of Napoleon, and the likeness is remarkably good. Herr 
Diihrkoop, from whom, by the way, this collection comes 
en bloc, is photographed as a Venetian Doge. Naturally enough, 
all this sort of manoeuvring involves a deal of hand-work, and 
in my humble opinion, it is just there where these clever things 
fall short. The purely photographic part, and the carrying 
out of the idea are commendable ; but the drawing and painting 
that have been added are not convincing. Some of the hands 
“give the show away,” if I may be excused such slang. Mr. 
Strauss also shows some delightful child portraits, the most 
moving of which, is perhaps, the one that is caressing its mother’s 
face. All the work in this section is forcible and rich. 

Pirie Macdonald (“The photographer of men,” New York) 
may be known by the look of astuteness that his sitters seem 
to bear. The smiling gentleman who showed at the R.P.S.. 
Louis Windmuller, by name, is here, and is well matched 
in strong characterisation by another gentleman, who ought 
to be Meissonier, the French painter, if he is not. Mr. Mac- 
donald delights in strong work and powerful contrasts, 


Garo and Hall. 


Oval trimming, dainty mounting, and softness of effect suit 
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well the languishing charms of a head and bust by G. Garo, of 
Boston. Another head and bust at full face by the same worker 
hag a light background, whilst the head is strong in its tones, 
The mean between these two extremes lies in the drapery of 
the bust, which is in soft undemonstrative tones. The result 
is a print of the utmost strength, sparkle and softness. What 
could be better adapted to lure the cultivated Philistine sitter? 
Handiwork is again somewhat aggressively evident in the 
clever full-length, by L. A. Steffens, of Chicago. The shadow 
upon the wall and the reflections in a floor supposed to be 
polished are neither pleasing nor convincing, and the outline 
of une light dress is made hard and “ cheap ” by the added work, 
Apart from these defects, however, the figure is stately and 
winning. 
Another piece of work more remarkable than pleasing to. 
my captious eye, though I do not doubt that it wins many 
admirers, is a furniture-piece, wherein the sitters with difficulty 
hold their own, by H. Hall (Buffalo). So strong are the con- 
trasts in this, that the effect is almost reduced to one of sheer 
Perhaps, firelight is simulated. Of course, 
striking, and would be sure to attract. but 
me harder than I like. The same photographer has 
full-length ladies and the best part of a Gibson girl, and these 
have backgrounds either quite empty or slightly tinted with 
a touch of water-colour. His finest work for quality is a face,” 
neck, shoulder, and bust, a little less than in profile, and 
oval-trimmed. Better as portraiture is a beautiful profile in 
full tone, across which loose and bricht hair is allowed to 
float. This is daringly done, as the hair is quite loose in focus.” 
There are other “fetching” things by J. H. Field (Berlin, Wis.), 
who is a great believer in the effect of tulle as drapery. J. 
Parrot (Fort Mayne) also has a swathing of tulle round a fat 
little naked boy. The splendidly decorative head by R. Hicke- 
meyer, Jr. (New York), is already known to Londoners. 
The most attractive of the prints by J. E. Greene (Boston) 1s 
a full-length figure close to a wall, whereon a side light plays 
rather acutely. It gives charming gradat on in the background, 
and illuminates the upper part of the ladv’s figure, whilst the 
rest is in a clear low tone. The effect is highly pictorial. 
The visitor will find many other examvles worthy of his 
attention which have necessarily been passed over by me; andl 
I am convinced that his own study and judgment will be of 
greater service to him than these remarks of mine. From the 
trade point of view, of course, I do not know what I am talking 
about, and am prepared to be told so- but from the point of 
view of an onlooker, and as a possible or tvpical customer, my 
likes and dislikes may be judged to be mildly interesting. 


¥F. C. Tringy. 


black and white. 


COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE PIETZNER METHOD. 


Tux following article from our Viennese con emporary, the “ Freie 
Photographen Zeitung, amplifies the particulars of the patented 
process of Herr Pietzner which appeared on the publication of the 
: yA abe aie : 
latter’s complete specification in our issue of November 9; 1906 :— 
3 A >, > pa ta 7 2 

: Statements : about colow photography a ways excite general 
interest both in technical and general circles, because it is on these 
lines that the photographer will reproduce Nature more correctly. 
Even if we say that colour photography is still a problem to be 
solved, and that no satisfactory solution has 
can approach by some methods very close to the multiplicity of 
colours in Nature, yet the goal will always remain unreached so ‘long 
as the personal equation and skill remain as the most potent factors 
in attaining this end. 


This not only applies to all three-colour methods, but much more 


yet been attained, we 


so to all the numerous methods of colouring which of late years have 
been published as “colour photography.’ They are incorrectly s0- 
called, and should rather be known as coloured photographs, as 
their aim is to convert any photograph by treatment with chemicals 
or pigments into a coloured image. 


Colouring by an Applied Film. 


About six months ago an announcement was made in the techni- 
cal Press that Pietzner, a well-known photographer in Vienna; had 
succeeded in working out a process of “colour photogranh~ ” whick 
—as stated in the prospectus—“ had been patented in all civilised 
countries, and that would probably create a sensation in all photo- 
graphic circles.” 
once seen to be 


When the first results were published it was at 
by no means so sensational, for although the: ple 
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tures made by this method gave one a very good impression, every latter is coated when dry with shellac solution, allowed. to dry. 
one recognised at once that they were no photographs in natural and then painted with wax dissolved in ether. On this coating the 
colours, but merely collodion prints with a backing of oil colours, | collodion picture can be squeegeed, and when it is ironed with a 
which appeared to be on linen. Actually, there is little new in the | moderately warm flat iron it will adhere, and the paper can be 
method to be called sensational or patentable, for in the ‘seventies | stripped. The film can again be stripped by means of hea 
photographs with an oil colour backing were sold as “ 


chromophoto- Before further manipulations are proceeded with the ground image 
evaphs.” These differed from the new colour photographs in that is coloured with tube oil colours, and these smoothed down with a 
& $ > 


they were squeegeed to glass, and then coloured. e tool. This is necessary, because, if the painted surface be 
As it may interest many readers to learn how Pietzner’s colour ugh, the picture will look unsatisfactory. In order to con- 
photographs are produced, I will proceed to explain. trol this work, the upper image which was squeegeed to the gela- 
As in the old chromophotographs, Pietzner’s process consists in | tine should be superimposed from time to time to see how it looks, 
the transfer of a coloured photographic film on to a painted photo- and whether corrections are necessary. 
graph or other support. This is effected so that the contact be- When the painting is finished, the stripped collodion picture is 
tween the two painted images is very close, softer effects than brought by means of some mountant into accurate register. For 
hitherto being thus obtained. The outlines of the photograph are this a solution of shellac or gelatine, with a sufficient addition of 
traced out, and this tracing transferred to a support of linen, wood, acetone, can be used. The acetone softens the celluloid film with- 
paper, leather, ivory, or metal. would be better, instead of using | out dissolving it, amd renders the penetration of the oil colours 
a tracing, to mount a second photograph on the support. into the upper picture possible, which is very important, because by 
To make the upper picture, stripping collodion paper should be | this means an excellent effect of colour is obtained, and an intimate 
used. The print should be finished in the usual way, and then | contact between the two pictures. Afterwards the gelatine transfer 
transferred to glass or celluloid, so that it can be subsequently | surface can be stripped, amd one has now a coloured photograph 
stripped from the same. In order to do this, the glass, celluloid, | of brilliant colour effect, which is similar to an oil painting. This 
or paper should be coated with gelatine solution to which is added can now be varnished. 
tannin, formaline or chrome alum. This hardening agent should | It should be noted that the mountant should be merely spread 


prevent the expansion or solution of the gelatine. If the stripping on the surface of the lower picture. If delicate miniature portraits 
collodion print is now squeegeed under water on to the hardened are required, the stripped collodion image should be first softened 
gelatine film, taking care to avoid air bubbles, the dimensions of | with acetone, and then the details, such as the lips, eyes, ears, and 
the film will remain unchanged, and thus the outlines of this upper gold ornaments, be painted. After renewed fixing with acetone, 
picture will coincide more « y with those of the image on the gelatine, or shellac solution, it should be transferred to the coloured 


‘support. lowered image. 
Stripping the Collodion Film. With this proc imitations of oil painting can be prepared on 
It is essential to ensure that the collodion image can be subse- canvas, and imitations of water colours on paper and silk. 
quently stripped from the hardened gelatine. To this end the Gustav WALTER. 


STANDARD FORMUL. 


In would be extremely interesting to know how many plate and paper in parts per 1,000, which, if halved, may be practically considered 
users employ the special formule which are recommended by the | as ~ grains per ounce.” 

make Aiso one naturally wonders why there is such a multiplicity 

of formule when in practice. It is found that, except in abnormal Sodinm | Sodium |Potassinm | enenicss 


5 és ‘ Pyro. | Sniphite |Carbonate| Bromide | 
weases, equally good results are obtainable on various makes of papers | 


and plates with > particular deve 5 eS =. inns anmianngalley —____—_—_—— |— 
und pletes with one particular developer. Does not this naturally ic Acid ‘028 


Austin Edwards 


lead one to think that there is no partic 


: A | ’ 
ular virtue in a particular | Gadett and Neall ms Citrle ‘Nal 09 
. an P E a BIli | | Nitric Acid +25 
formula, and if so, would it not be possible to frame a developer te % oe | Metabisulphite 5 
ene : : ’ rift 15 | 
which should be applicable to airy plate or paper? SU eres : | Mean formula 
Certainly this method would considerably simplify the matter for | Imperial ae | Moet 5 
| 


ail users of sensitive materials, and it ought to do the same for the 
makers. The former would know that he need only use a developer | Marion . 


he was accustomed to, no matter whose plates or paper he might want | ata On 


| Nitric Acid-4 
Sulphuric Acid °0' 5 
| Metabisulphite 1°75 


| 


to try, and the latter would certainly save considerably by the | Rajar ie | Metabisulphite 1°75 
se A . “ : eR : Wellingtor | - Citric Acid *5 

absence of a lot of printed matter, a great deal of which at the Wratten ah | = Sa [kee epee cesta 
‘present time goes to litter up one’s dark room. Agfa — | Sulphurous Acid 76 

Desiring recently to try a particular brand of plate, I naturally __ = ae : ~ 
examined the directions for use, and had to sit down with pencil and : f 
yaper to calculate out what was the actual composition of the pyro- Under the heading of “ Remar are given the acids OF acid 
soda developer recommended in grammes per litre, as I always use | salts used as additional preservatives in the pyro solution. Mean 
the metric system. Suddenly thought of the “ Almanac,” and found formula” against Iford refers to a mean developer between their 
that here it was done for me. Alter using the maker’s pet formula strongest and weakest (in py ro) formula. : 7 “ 
I then tried the Hurter and Driffield standard pyro-soda developer, The mean, small fractions being onutted, of the above developers 
and found, except for a higher &, or more rapid development, the is given below, and against it Hurter and Driffield’s standard pyro 
results were the same. developer. 

From this fact I was led to examine other pyro-soda developers, Mean Developer. H. and D. Standard. 
and-finally reduced them to the same proportion, and although I do | Pyro ade cts Nien 6.6 8 
not pretend to have examined all the plates and developers recom- | Sulphite Src etsy aes 50. 40 
mended, I have tested six and found no practical difference in results. Carbonate  ........eeseeee 45 40 
Why, then, should makers and users of plates not adopt a standard Ne ues bec ee oes. Seen 1,000 Mos UACOU 
pyro-soda developer? f 

The following table gives the constitution of the various developers | The bromide has been. neglected, as apparently eight plate makers 
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advise it, and eight do not. If it is considered desirable to include 
this, the quantity would be 0.5 parts per 1,000. 

Is there any serious objection to the adoption of either of these 
formule as the standard pyro-soda developer? 

Having proceeded thus iar, I was led on to examine the question 
oi a standard metol-hydroquinone developer, first as regards bromide 
and gaslight papers alone, and then it occurred to me that it would 
be possible to compound one which could be used both for negative 
and positive work. This was found to be a little more complicated, 
because one or two makers appear to prefer potassium carbonate 
or hydrate to sodium carbonate. 


NEGATIVE DEVELOPERS. 
yay Sodium | Potas- 
Metol. | , Hy Gro: poaiumy Carbon-| sium | Remarks, 
z ae I : ate. |Bromide! 
Cadett . 1875 1:875 15 15 A 
eatin 3 12°5 100 172 5 
mperial (Single 5°5 45 57 57 3 
Kodak, 1 1°75 375 25 (Sora 
Marion. 3 3 40 | 3 Potassium 
Wratten weccccceccessse 16 6 166 166 | {carb'aveso 
Matar. eet ro 75 100 1 is aon gte 
The following gives the bromide paper developers treated in the 


same Way :— 


Hydro- | Sodium Sodiuta lPotaseitn Potassium 


— Metol: quinone. | Sulphite. |Carbonate.|U i Jarbonate.|} Bromide. 
Cadett . 3 15 10 12°5 15 
Elliott. 6 4 75 = 1.5 
Iiford . 28 14 25 12°5 _ 2 
Kodak 9 35 36 36 — "2 
Rajar 9 B45 7 37°5 -- 2 
Rotar 58 46 58 58 = 29 
Welling 5 15 i) _ 10 a 


DEVELOPERS. 
| 


GASLIGHT 


Hydro- | Sodium | Sodium |Porisstum 


Metol. quinone. [Ppeeute| joarbonate, Bom 
Cadett . 2 65 65 65 2) | 
Elliott . 175 7 i |) 4) 71, 
Ilford a 46 50 | 50 25 | 
Illingworth 2°6 6 44 80 7; 
Dekko . 18 7 72 72, 4. 
Leto 2 6 25 130 ‘08 
Rotary . 1'8 63 50 225 35 
Wellington 2 6 | 70 70 6 


The following shows, as far as possible, the mean of these tables 
and the mean of the three developers :— 


Negative. | Bromide.| Gaslight | Mean, 
: ; ae | 
3 19 | 28 
Hydroquinone 4°5 62 | 52 9 
Sulphite....... 53 56 50 
Sodium Carbonate 57 83 |e 
Or Potassium Carbonate — aan | = = 
Bromide . ot) “4 7 
A developer made up exactly as the “mean” was found to work 
well, not only with plates, but ‘alles for bromide and gaslight papers, 


so far as I have been, able to test it. To try it with all plates and 
papers would be a serious task, and useless, unless under exact test 
conditions, which at present are beyond my power. 
It is possibly hopeless to dream of makers adopting such standard 
formule, for there must obviously be some reason, occult or other- 
wise, that induces such wide variations as are to be seen in the 
above tables. Users of sensitive materials can, of course, please 
themselves. Personally, I should like to know whether there is 
anything so different in the composition of plates and papers which 
shall make them not amenable to a common formula, such as the 
above. Certainly the adopticn of standard formule, which need not 
be confined to development, but could be equally applied to printing- 
out materials, would make the path, of the beginner at least, far 
easier than it is now. A. GASCOIGNE, 


CARBON 


PRINTING 


IN AMERICA. 


Tue attitude of the American professional photographers towards the modern printing processes is a question of no little interest to 


ourselves in this country, where a much greater choice in printing media is open than in America. 


Collodio-chloride paper has dominated 


the market and the practice of photographers for years ig in the States, and it is only of late that the newer processes haye been taken 


up at all largely. 


The following account therefore (in “ Wilson’s Magazine’ *) of the increasing use which is being made of carbon speaks 


for itself of the value of the pigmentary process in the hands of the professional photographer. 


A great deal has been written of late, to encourage the professional, 

as well as amateur photographer, to make use of the superior advan- 
tages offered by the modern methods of carbon printing, to improve 
he artistic qualities, as well as permanency of his work, and as a 
means by which to uplift the standard of his profession to a higher 
place among the arts, where it justly belongs. 
The supremacy and great capabilities of the modern carbon pro- 
cess, and its adaptability to the most varied requirements of our 
present day photography, have been amply demonstrated by men 
of high professional standing everywhere, which ought to be a 
sufficient recommendation to induce every progressive photographer 
in the country to at once adopt this beautiful process for at least 
their better class of work. 

It is, indeed, gratifying to note the progress made in carbon print- 
ing within the past year and the encouragement offered to those who 
are striving to better and improve the methods that yet appear 
difficult to the ordinary worker. 

In Europe, every new invention—every improvement is applauded 
by the press; which, like a pat on the shoulder by a good friend, 
encourages and gives new impulse to further efforts in improving this 
valuable process. 

Perhaps in no other country has carbon printing made such rapid 
progress as in America. The great artistic beauty and indisputable 


ct 


permanency of carbon pictures especially, appeals with irresistible 
I N Yo 2Pp' 


force to every honest and upright photographer who has the good 
of his profession at heart. 

If we look back over the work of our leading professionals of 
to-day, we find invariably that nearly all the work they stake their 
reputation on is invariably printed in carbon. It is also a notable 
fact, that nearly all the work made for permanent exhibits, salons, 
art galleries, and pictures intended for historical purposes, are 
printed in carbon. For the latter, especially, the indisputable perm- 
anency of carbon pictures, is a matter of inestimable value, and every 
photographer who is entrusted with the making of pictures that are 
to be handed down to future generations as historic mementoes of 
past events, should, by all means, print them in carbon. 
I was never impressed with the truth and great importance of this 
fact as I was when I recently called on the secretary of an historical 
society, to show him the great value of carbon pictures for historical 
purposes. When I compared my carbon pictures with the yellow and 
faded pictures on the walls, and explained their merits, as to perm- 
anency, he at once recognised the truth of my assertions, and was 
profuse in acknowledging the same, and promised that hence~ 
forth all the work that is done for the society must be prin ed im 
carbon. 

For a number of years past I have come in contact with a 

many professionals, as well as advanced amateur, photographers, 
which gave me an opportunity to observe the growing interest and 


great 
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the increasing numbers in the ranks of carbon printers in this 
country. 

A few years ago there were perhaps a dozen, all told, and thousands 
of photographers who. had never seen a carbon picture or knew the 
principle of the process. To-day there are at least a thousand, 
their number is fast increasing, a fact to which I can testify 
h a long list of names, including some of the most prominent 


firs 
and 
wit 
professionals in the country. 
The advantages and supremacy of the modern carbon 
its present state of perfection, are now universally recognised by the 
profession the world over; and American influence has also proven 
itself to be a great factor, even in the progress of the world’s photo- 
graphy—a fact which is evinced by the great demand from abroad 
for our books, covering the newest methods in carbon photography. 
The most gratifying results, however, are shown by our own, pro- 
fessionals. Every day the mails contain letters from photographers 
who have recently taken up the carbon process, and who express their 
reat pleasure and delight at the results they have obtained, after a 
short acquaintance with the process. 
At the present writing I have before me a picture of an old man, 
1 most exquisite piece of work in sepia, and one that would do credit 
to the best professional carbon printer in the country. It was sent 
o me by a young man who, three months ago, knew nothing what- 
sver about the process. In his letter he says :—‘“I am not conceited 
mough to make any great: pietentions as a carbon printer; I merely 
vant to show you where I am at, and express my great pleasure and 
lelight at the results I kave obtained in the few months I have 
ittempted to do my own carbon printing.” 


process, in 
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A Southern photographer writes :—‘‘I wish to thank you for being 
so persistent in urging me to take up the carbon process. I had 
never dreamed that such grand artistic work could be produced by 
such simple means, and I am very sorry now that I did not begin 
sooner. Many of the fine pictures I have made within the past 
year, I am convinced, would have been greatly improved, and | 
would rest assured that they were absolutely permanent.” 

A leading professional from Iowa writes :—“ It seems almost foolish 
for a man to get stuck on his own work; but I must confess, since | 
have taken to carbon printing, I spend more time in admiring my 
own work than I can really afford. There is something so extremely 
fascinating about these pictures, that one will study and admire, 
and drink in the beauty of this work, until he is entirely oblivious of 
himself. Such depth and richness of tone, and such exquisite render- 
ing of values, even to the smallest details, certainly cannot 
equalled by any other process. 

‘I am so charmed with this beautiful work that I want to tell 

you that if I never sold a single carbon picture, I would consider 
the pleasure and great satisfaction I have derived therefrom the 
greatest compensation for the time and money I have spent in 
accomplishing these beautiful results.” 
I give the above to show the enthusiasm and spirit with which 
the American photographer, when his interest is awakened, enters 
upon a field of photography comparatively new to him, and conquers 
every difficulty with a zeal peculiar to him. In another year | 
hope to see an increase of several thousand more, and then the time 
is not far distant when every photographer in the country will under- 
A. M. Marron. 


be 


stand the carbon process. 


ARTIFICIAL NEGATIVES. 


(A Contribution 


3y this term is meant such negatives as are prepared by hand 
raving on prepared glass plates. 
Anyone who possesses sufficient skill in drawing can produce such 
egatives, as the work is precisely the same as drawing with the 
en on paper. The first trial will prove how the graving needle 
aust be used, and at the worst the plate only requires regrounding 
then the drawing is a failure. 
The artificial negatives have the ad 
y photography in that the drawing 
ransparent, which is absolutely impossible to o 


vantage over those produced 
is absolutely clear glass and 
otain in the ordinary 


ray. 
If it is desired to produce a negative from any line drawing, 
icture, or half-tone photograph, there is no better way than the 
rtificial negative, which can be made as follows: 
From the subject, the line drawing, or photographic print, a 
ypy as accurate as possible should be made on transparent tracing 
aper with black ink and a pen, then this can be ttaced, either 


sversed or not on the ground plate, by placing under the trans- 
arent print a sheet of tissue paper rubbed with powdered English 


1d, and then tracing over all the lines with a sharp lead pencil, 
that they are transferred to the coated plate. 
In order that the transparent print may not shift, it should be 
at its.top edge with wax, and then one can lift it up to 
progress of the work as often as one likes. 


Tools for the Work. 
As regards the actual etching, no advice can be given, for here 
le skill in drawing comes into play. A good English sewing 
edle of the largest size (mounted in a round handle like a lead 
neil) can be used as a graver. With this point all fine lines can 
» worked in, and the needle should be held like a pen. Broader 
tfaces can be scraped out with a sharp-pointed pocket knife, 
ith which it is possible to obtain both broad and fine lines 
cording to the position of the hand. The whole work goes on 
sily, as the etching ground presents no resistance, and the more 
illed one is in drawing the quicker the work is done. Excellent 
ie blocks can be made from such negatives. 

The graver must always be kept very sharp, and a whetstone 
d some machine oil should be kept close at hand. 


stened 
the 


to Liesegang’s “ Photographiskcher Almanach.”) 


An Etching Ground. 


The most important point in this process is the etching ground, 
which must have the necessary resistance and elasticity with 
absolute opacity. It must not break away from the glass, and 
lines at the most acute angles for shading must be possible. Many 
formule have been given for such a preparation. I use one of the 


| following composition :— 


Canadambalsam ips. sacicecce-seens or 1 part. 
Rectified turpentine 2 parts. 
Liquid siccative 4+ to $ part. 


These are thoroughly mixed together and as much lampblack or 
pine soot added as will give it the consistency of an ointment. 
The glass should be evenly coated with this by the aid of a badger- 
hair softener. The plate should be held up against the window so 
as to see that there are no pinholes in the coating, as the plate 
must be absolutely opaque. Care should also be taken to see that 
the film is as even as possible. 


If the ground should become thick during the coating, a little 
turpentine should be added. The plates will take several hours to 
dry, and when they are no longer sticky they can be used. Firsv 


with powdered graphite and a 
then ready for use. 
made it is advisable 
plate 


e on 


of all the plate should be dustec 
soft pad. After well dusting it is 

In order to see every line as it is 
retouching desk and reflect the light through’ the 
sheet of white paper. The }ines will then appear whi 
ground, and the effect of each can be at once seen. 

If errors occur they may be blocked out with a fine brush charged 
with the ground, but the plate must be quite dry when this is done. 
A ruler may be used for straight lines or outlines; even circles or 
curves may be put in by means of sectors, etc., only care should be 
taken when using these not to damage the ground. 

When the etching is finished it should be examined against a 
window, and if everything is satisfactory it is ready for use. 

The etched lines should be clear and sharp in order to give good 
impressions, and it is therefore advisable during the etching to use 
a broad soft brush to remove the little bits that are scraped up, so 
that they do not adhere to the lines. 


to use a 
with a 
he black 


-gvaphers disappears with the death of Mr. T. Sebastian Davis. 
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A Modified Formula. 
Another etching ground consists of 
Syrian asphalt (powdered) 
Golden-yellow Venice turpentine 
Linseed varnish or oil 
Oil of turpentine 


50 parts. 
10-12 parts. 
15 parts. 
15 parts. 


The asphalt, Venice turpentine, and turpentine should be placed in 
an enamelled saucepan on a moderate fire and boiled and stirred till 
everything is completely dissolved; then it should be removed and 
the linseed oil added in a thin stream and continual stirring. To 
the mass should be added enough lampblack till it is of the con- 
sistency of salve and a deep black. The well-cleaned glass plate 
should be evenly coated with this till opaque, allowed to dry and 
rubbed over with a little lampblack mixed with a little gum water. 
At first the resinous ground will repel this, but by repeated coating 
it will adhere. 

Care should be taken that the ground is not too thick, otherwise 
the lines will not be clean, but one or two trials will soon tell one 
the correct thickness. 

The gum coating can also be used for the Canada balsam ground 
if the latter is not sufficiently opaque. The resin ground should be 
kept in a well-corked wide-mouthed bottle. 

Old negatives cleaned from their films can be used, and it is 
advisable to clean them with diluted hydrochloric acid and then 
with acetic acid and chalk, and, finally, well washed and dried. 

JoHANN Mat. 
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DEATH OF MR. SEBASTIAN DAVIS. 
A NAME that was very familiar to the past generation of photo- 
The 
deceased gentleman, who until quite recently was in full possession of 
his usual health, had been a member of the Royal Photographic 
Society for fifty years, and during a great part of that time,had taken 
an active interest in the Society’s affairs. His interest in all branches 
of photographic work was maintained for a long period of years, and 
his experience, an extremely wide one in matters technical, was 
always freely at the disposal of those to whom it might be of value. 
In his younger days, Mr. Davis was engaged in chemical industry, 


_and for many years had been a Fellow of the Chemical Society. At 
-the time of his death he was in his seventy-ninth year. 
es 
HEARTLESS CANVASSING FRAUDS. 
Roperr Gipson, 48, Queen Street, was brought up on remand at the 


Wigan Borough Police Court last week charged with obtaining money 
by false pretences. 

The Chief Constable said there were only two cases brought against 
the prisoner, but he seemed to have been practising for nearly twelve 
months a course of systematic frauds,‘ collecting subscriptions weekly 
for enlargements of photographs he obtained from different people, 
but never executing the orders, and making excuses when he called 
that the weather had not been suitable for enlarging or developing, or 
some other prucess. Some of the people had been bled to the extent 
of large amounts, as one poor woman. to the extent of £1 7s. in weekly 
contributions. No more deliberate frauds could have been practised 
on these poor people. Gibson had used the names of many people in 
e town, though he (Mr. Hardy) did not wish to mention them 
unnecessarily, and the prisoner ought to have been ashamed to drag 
them in. He had been well brought up and was well educated, and 
had been respectable. It was only a short time ago that there was a 
case of two parents being brought up for neglect of children, and 
this man it was proved was living in ‘their house and would not leave 
it, but the magistrates ordered that he should be bundled out. He 
had been obtaining subscriptions from poor people of 6d. and 1s. a 
week without any hope whatever of giving people any value for 
money. 

Mrs. Ellen Dunbar said on the 22nd ult. the prisoner called at her 
house canvassing for orders for photograph enlargements. She had 
been married twice, and she was anxious to obtain an enlarged photo- 
graph of her first husband. The prisoner told her the cost ought to 
be 35s., but he would charge her 30s. The terms were for payment. 
of that sum at a shilling a week. She had paid him 6d: or 1s. each 
time. He kept calling, sometimes missing about three weeks. The 
jast time he called was on the 26th of November last year. Altogether 
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she had paid him 6s. He caine drunk sometimes, and that made hey 
suspicious of him. She had been done once by a fellow from Man: 
chester, but as the prisoner was in Wigan she thought it wag al 
right. It was not until the police called that she found out that ther 
was a fraud. 

A card was produced which the prisoner had used, on which 
appeared the following : Wigan and District Oil-Painting Company, 
Robert A. Gibson. Private address: George Street, Wigan. Sittin 
address: 25, Mesnes Street, opposite the Market Halil. Canvasser’ 
neme, R.G., £1 10s.” The witness identified this card. 

The Prisoner; Did I explain that sittings only took place at Braze 
dale’s? 

Witness: Yes. 

By the Magistrates’ Clerk: He said he was manager for Moot Ha 
Chambers, but that the sittings were at Brazendale’s, 

James George Brazendale, photographer, 25, Mesnes Street, sai 
the prisoner, about the last week in February, 1906, came to him 
execute two orders for him, for which he paid 12s. 6d. .Witness neve 
authorised him to put on his card that he was his manager or thal 
he had sittings at witness’s place, or to use his name on the card 
When witness heard something a few weeks after he went to see th 
prisoner, and asked him what he meant by putting witness's address 
on his card. The prisoner said he had it for sittings only on the 
card, and did not think witness would mind. He had one perso 
sitting at witness’s place before he went to see him. 

By the Magistrates’ Clerk: There was no arrangement made fo 
sittings to take place any more than for casual customers walking i 

By the Chief Constable: Witness told him the cards must } 
destroyed, as he would not allow the prisoner to use them, and 
said afterwards that they had been destroyed, but witness had sin 
learnt that they had not. He had never been employed by witn 
as manager or agent. Witness did not know of any such company 
the “ Wigan and District Oil-Painting Company.” 

The Prisoner (to the witness): Did I not make arrangements will 
you to take sittings for me?—No. 

Detective Gordon said he took Gibson in custody under a warran 
and charged him with obtaining 6s. by false pretences from Hllet 
Dunbar, between the 22nd of January and the 26th of November, 
1906. He replied, “She would have got her picture when it becam 
due.” Witness found in Gibson’s possession the book produced, ant 
had interviewed many people whose names appeared on it. 

The prisoner pleaded guilty. 

The Chief Constable said he was prepared to cal 
payment of £1 6s. to the prisoner. He referred 
cases, mentioning that of Ellen Tocker, 2, Zulu Street, who had pai 
£1 6s. in contributions from the 3rd of March until the 26th of Nove 
ber. He had never been near Mesnes Street, Mr. Hardy remark 
since February. 

Alderman Richards: T suppose all these people wil 
money? 

The Chief Constable: It is a clean sweep for a lot of them. Th 
will lose everything. 
The Prisoner: I do not wish them to lose it. It is a matter of tim 
The Chief Constable: He has been up twice for drunkenness, 
The Bench did not hear any further evidence, and sent Gibson tt 


a witness as to thi 
to numerous oth 


lose thei 


gaol for two months. 
ea eee 
THE CONVENTION WINTER REUNION. 
Tur Convention Social Evening took place on Friday last in th 
Galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, 


Suffolk Street 
Pall Mall, S.W.,-where a very fine exhibition of modern painting 
was on view. The programme consisted of a reception by th 
President, a vocal and instrumental concert (under the directia 
of Mr. F. A. Bridge), to which Miss Margot Severn, and Mr. J. B 
Bovett contributed some enjoyable songs, Miss Louise Ferratl 
a charming violin solos, and Professor Otto Sondermann a ver 

rikingly original pianoforte fantasia on some themes by Wagnel 
Miss Alice Kent, L.R.A.M., was the accompanist. 

After a “refreshing” interval came a little dance of nine num 
bers, Mr. Alfred Ellis and Mr. Walter Potter acting as M.C.s, alll 
Miss Ivenie Harding as pianist. ‘ 

About 140 invitations had been accepted, and among those preset 
were :—Mr. E. J. Humphery (President) and Mis. Humphery, M 
F. A. Bridge (Hon. See.) and Mrs. Bridge, Mr. W. T. Carless (Hon 
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Local Sec. Hereford Meeting), Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ellis, Miss 


Effie Ellis, Mr. Douglas Ellis, Mr. Alex. Corbett and Miss Lillie 
«Corbett, Mr. M. Black and Miss Black, Mr. and Mrs. Beeching and 
Miss Beechi Mr. and Mrs. W.. H. White and Miss White, Mr. 
E. J. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Potter and Miss Potter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Guy Dancy, Miss Tarry, Mr. W. H. White, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Dixon and Miss Dixon, Mr. Geo. E. Brown, Mr. A. W 
Broc Mr. Hector Maclean, Miss Maclean, and Miss Sheila 
Maclean, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Wall and Miss Wall, Mr. F. J. 
-Mortimer, Mr. A Horsley Hinton, My. P. R. Salmon, Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward, Mr. J. W. P. Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. T. K. Grant, 
-Mr. and Mrs. Charles Winter, Mr J. A. Bovett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allworth, Mrs. Thomas Sexton and Miss Sexton, Mr. Thomas 
Scotton, Dr. S. Walshe Owen, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Spicer, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Lang Sims, Mr. and Mrs. Hec ley M. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Keith, Mr. G. B. Bainbridge, Mr. and Mrs. O. S. 
Dawson, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. W. E. Dunmore, Mr. ©. J. Ald- 
ham, My. 8. H. Wratten, Mr. Geo. Glanville, Miss Margot Severn, 
M. Paul Berton, Mr. and Mrs. R. Meynell, Professor and Mrs. O. 
Sondermann, Mr. Martin Jacoletto, Mr. and Mrs. Bartley Finn, 
Mr. A. Mackie, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Beard, Mr. A. W. Green, Mr, 
-R. M. Mayell, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Baldwin, Mrs. C. M. Gaze and 
Miss Olive Gaze, Mr. J. Hernaman, Mr. H. J. Harding, Miss Irene 
Harding and Miss Dora Harding, Mr. Hans Miiller, Miss Gabelle, 
Mrs. and Miss Louise Ferraris, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Atkins, Mr. 
“W. R. Dunn, Mr. A. Dunn, Mrs. and Miss Beaumont, Mr. 8. 
iBarker, Mr. C. L. Burdick, ete. 

The singing of the National Anthem about 11.45 brought a very 
venjoyable evening to a close. 
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Exhibitions. 


‘PHOTOGRAPHS BY AFFILIATION MEMBERS AT 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
“Tne present house exhibition at Russell Square consists of a collection 
of prints made by members of affiliated societies. A number of 
plaques are awarded by the Affiliation, the judges being Me 
ley Lewis, J. A. Sinclair, E..T. Holding, C. H. Oakden, and J. T. 
Ashby; the above gentleman making up, with Mr. Reginald Craigie, 
the board of judges appointed by the Affiliation. In addition to the 
plaques awarded individually to the exhibitors, certificates have been 
granted to societies on a system of marking the individual prints. 
sroportion. of promising work, all 
of which, with scarcely an exception, is technically good, and there 
by.a number of mem who haye not yet been heard of pro- 
minently in exhibition circles, but who, from their technical command 
sof processes, should gain distinction in the future. No. 17, “Early 
Morn,” by W. A. L.-Hensler, is a print of very simple composition 
with a delightful suggestion of early morning mist. Mr. E. R. Bull 
is well represented in one of his architectural studies, No. 20, and 
Mr. Kimber, of the Southampton Society, shows us once again, “A 
‘Relic of the Past,” No. 26. Rothenburg, in Southern Germany, re- 
cently extolled by Mr. Shaw, df Manchester, provides the subject of a 
delightful architectural study by Ma. F, Mordaunt. No. 36, “'lhe 
-Lock Keeper’s House,” is quite one of the most instructive photographs 
be difficult to find a better example 
sof “ the picture within a picture.” If the print be cut almost exactly 
‘vertically down the middle, one obtains two exceedingly good pieces 
i As it stands, the photograph is a horrible example 
‘of balance run mad. As notable a work as any on the walls is No. 42. 
“The Cauldron,” the subject a waterfall, possibly in the 
Lake Distriet, but treated in a fine imaginative fashion. We hope 
tto see more of Messrs. H. and F. Read’s work. The Exhibition will 
remain open until February 23, after which the photographs are to 
ibe circulated among affiliated societies, 


—— 
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The collection includes a very fair 


“are picture 


in the exhibition, for it would 


«of composition. 


“Tue British Optical Almanac and Opticians’ Year-Book” for 
1907 is to hand, and, as in previous years, contains a large amount of 
information which should be of considerable value to those engaged 
in the optical trade. It is issued from the: offices of “The Optical 
Journal,” Temple House, Temple Avenue, E.C., and is supplied 
tis and post free to all subscribers. 


or 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
1907. 


January 14 to 26: Royal Institute of Fine Arts.—Sec., J. Lizars, 
101, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

January 18 to 31: Paisley Philo. Institute 
Society.—Sec., Hugh F. Hamilton, Glaisnock, 
Scotland. 

January 23 to 25: Dover Photographic Soci 
Howells, 6, Gladstone Terrace, Dover. 

January 24 to 25: South Essex Camera Club.—Sec., T. Mitchell, 
180, Browning Street, Manor Park, E. 

January 31 to February 1: Isle of Wight Photographic Society. 
—Sec., H. G. Morgan Hobbs, Sunnyside, Watergate Road, Newport, 
LW. 

January 31 to February 2: Nelson Phot 
Henry H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick Street, Ne 

February 5 to 7: Salisbury Camera Club. Entvi 
22.—Sec., T. 8. Brcom, Forncett, Salisbury. 

February 6 to 7: Cowes Camera Club. En 
Vincent, 4, High Street, Cowes, I.W. 
February 7 to 9: Borough of Tynemouth Photographic Society. 
ies close January 25.—Sec., J. R. Johnstone, 159, Linskill 
North Shields. 


Photographic 
Street, Paisley, 


Secretary, J. W. 


aphic Society.—Sec., 
on. 
es close January 


close January 23.— 


Feoruary 11 to 14: Cripplegate Photog: Society. Entries 
clese January 28.—Sec., J. B. Parnham, ford, Old Church 


Road, Chingford. 
February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society. Entries close 
January 26.—Sec., J. W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 
February 13 to 15: Northern .Tasmanian Camera Club.—Sec., F. 


Styant-Brawne, 112, Brisbane Street, Launcest Tasmania. 
February 15: Cardiff Photographic Socie Hon. sec., A. E, 


Harris, 44, Partridge Road, Cardiff. 

February 20 and 21: Royal Albert Institute, Windsor.—Hon. Sec., 
Mr. J. W. Gooch, 9, High Street, Windsor. 

February 20 to 21: Canterbury Camera Club. Entries close 
February 9 —Sec., G. T. Hobbis, 3, Norman Road, Canterbury. 

February 22 to March 4% Norwich and District Photographic 
Society.—Sec., J. T. Taner, The Lodge, Norwi 

February 23 to March 2: sirmingham Pho Society. 
Entries close February 12.—Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union 
Chambers, Birmingham. 

February 23 to March 9: Edinburgh Photo 
close February 9.—Sec., H. Stewart Wallac 
: t, Edinburgh. 

February 23 to March 16: Scottish National Salon. Entries close 
January 31.—Sec., Robert Milne, Linndale, Potterhill, Paisley. 
srnary 25 to 28: Worthing Camera Club. Entries close February 
16.—Sec., E. F. H. Crouch, 11; South Street, Worthing. ; 

February 26 to March 2: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society. Entries close February 12.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, 
Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. : ‘ 

February 27 to March 2: Nottingham Camera Club. Entries close 
February 14.—G. R. Cranch, St. Jude’s Avenue, Nottingham. ; 

February 28 to March 7: Queen's Park Amateur Photographic 
Society. Entries close February 14.—Sec., J. Moir, €44, Cathcart 
Road, Glasgow. 
iva 2 to 9: South London Photographic Society.—Sec., W. L 
White, Bank House, Ladywell, London. 

March 2 to 24: Marseilles Photographic Society. 
Rue St. Savournin, 38, Marseilles. j ' 

March 6 to 8. Aldershot and District Camera Club. Entries 
March 2.—Sec., D. Morrison, Kilry, York Crescent, Alder- 


evap 


ociety. Entries 
S., 77, George 


Sec., M. Cullet, 


close 

shot. 
March 6 to 9: Wearside Camera Club. Entries close February 20. 

—Octavius C. Wilmot, 297, High Street West, Sunderland. f 

h 6 to 9: Bolton Amateur Photographie Society. Entries 

February 16.—Sec., Gilbert Holt, 187, Deane Church Lane, 


“ah 7 to 16: Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
close February 16.—Sec., Lewis Ough, “Fernleigh,” St. 


Entries 
James’ Road, Leicester. ‘ j a 
March 14 to 16: Coventry Photographic Club. 


close 


Entries 


March 9.—Sec., T. J. Mercer, 6, Cope Street, Coventry. 
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March 22 to April 13: Northern Photographic Exhibition. Entries 
close March 8.—Sec., C. F. Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverpool. 

March 23 to April 2.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Associa- 
tion. Entries close March 16.—Sec., Charles Young, 217, Crow 
Road, Partick, Glasgow. 

April 10 to 13: Ilkeston Arts Club, Photographic Section. En 
close March 27.—Sec., A. Smith, 11, Graham Street, Ilkeston. 

April 17 to 19: Belfast Y.M.C.A.—Sec., J. W. Bushey, Y.M.C.A. 
Camera Club, Belfast. 

April 25 to 27: Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society. Entries 
close April 10.—Sec., W. Hayes, 110, Brighton Street, Seacombe. 

April 29 to May 14: Photographic Society of Ireland. Entries 
close April 22.—Sec., R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


ries 


Patent Dews. 


oe Ee Cae 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between January 

Land 5:— 

Cotour PuotocrapHy.—No. 32. 
appliances for utilising Lippmann photographs. 
Body Corporate, Jena, Germany. 

Cotour Screrns.—No. 58. Improved method of producing auto- 
typic screen for colour-photography. Robert Krayn, 53, Can- 
non Street, London. 

Suurrers.—No. 95. Improvements in photographic shutters. Gus- 
tav Dietz, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

Corour Scrrrns.—No. 194. Improvements relating to the manufac- 
ture of screens for use in colour-photography. Louis Ducos Du 
Hauron and Raymond De Bercegol, 11, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

CinEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 206. Improvements relating to the synchro- 
nous operation of combined cinematographs and phonographs. 
Leon Gaumont, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Backerounps.—No. 303. Improvements in photographic background 


Improvements in methods of and 
Carl Zeiss, a 


stands. John William Sagar, 54, Colne Road, Burnley. 
COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCHPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. + 

Focat-Prane Saurrers.—No. 13,107, 1906. The invention relates to 
shutters consisting of two roller blinds, one of which is movable 
in reference to the other for the purpose of altering the width 
of the slit. In the shutter, the tapes serving for the adjustment 


of blind of one shutter section are adapted to pass along and 
through the other shutter section, the latter being of such stiff- 
ness and special construction as to remain undisturbed when 
the tapes of the lower section are moved relatively to the upper 
section. The invention also comprises improved means for wind- 
ing the tapes and shutter, and also for tripping the upper roll 


while means are arranged for locking the slot aperture adjusting 
mechanism after it has been once set. 


The lower shutter section a 
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is wound upon the usual spring roll 6. The upper shutter sec- 

ion c is wound upon the tripping roll d which has a ratchet 

wheel e engaged by a tripping pawl /. Shit adjusting tapes g, 

attached to the lower shutter section, pass loosely through pas- 

sage ways or hems in the upper shutter section, and thence 
hrough slots / in the tripping roll to winding rolls i, 1, on the 
endwise movable roll shaft 7. The shutter section c is to be of 
such character that when it is down and the winding rolls i are 
rotated, tapes g will draw the edge of the lower shutter section 
oward the edge of section ¢ to reduce the width of the slit, or 
permit the edge of a to recede from that of c to increase the width 
of the slit without disarrangement of the shutter section c. This 
characteristic of the devices is the primary feature of this inven- 
ton.—Louis Borsum, 953, Woodland Avenue, Plainfield, New 
Jersey, U.S A. 

INVISIBLE PRINTING.—No. 5,183, 1906. This invention relates to a 
process of printing invisibly, views, designs, or other matter 
which can be rendered visible by heat.on paper, postcards, or the 
like, the object-being to provide mteresting and entertaining 
printed designs. views, and subject matter. The inventors invisibly 
print on or apply to the paper, views, etc., with a preparation of 
sulphuric acid otherwise termed “invisible ink,” and consisting 
of, say. one part of sulphure acid to about ten parts of water. 
The type blocks are made of rubber, or they may be coated with 
india-rubber and applied to the paper in the usual way; that is 
to say, the chemical is applied to the paper by the block which 
is of any desired form. The designs or other matter is previously 
printed on the paper with visible ink, missing portions being 
filled in with invisible ink. On heating the paper the matter 
printed by means of the rubber blocks and sulphuric acid will 
become visible. Valentine and Sons, Ltd., 152 and 154, Perth 
Road, Dundee; and Alexander Conradt Smith, 95, South Street, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 

Panoramic CamerAs.—No. 12,813, 1906. The invention consists of 
a camera for panoramic photography wherein separate mechanisms 
are provided for moving (1) the film, and (2) the camera. 
The main motive power acts to rotate the camera, whilst the 
other separate spring motor rotates the spool upon which the 
sensitive material is wound up, thereby obtaining a regular and 
uniform movement of the camera, and a uniform displacement. of 
the sensitive material before the lens. August Miiller and Johann 
Klein, Rhéndorf, Germany. 

CLockwork RELmAsre FoR SHurTERS.—No. 27,125, 1905. The inven- 
tion is to enable a photographer to expose a plate on the lapse 
of a certain period of time after starting the mechanism. Two 
methods are employed, the first consisting of a train of clock- 
work wheels actuated by a spring. As shown in the figure, one end 
of the spindle of one of the wheels is elongated, and near the end 
a Jever is attached. In the figure, A represents the lever, and B 
its attachment to the end of the spindle by the thumb screw, the 


aa 


thumb screw being screwed on to the end of the spindle. This: 
lever may be placed in any position, such as perpendicular, aad 
then fixed in that position by the thumb screw B. The clock- 
work being then set in motion, the lever A will revolve with the 
spindle to which it is attached, and will, when so arranged, press: 
upon the lever (2) of the photographic shutter, and so cause the 
shutter to operate and expose the negative previously placed 
ready in the camera. The time which will elapse between the 
moment of setting the clock-work in motion and the moment 
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when the end of the lever A presses upon the lever (2) or button | 

of the photographic shutter, may be varied by placing the lever A | Analecta. 

in different positions, and fixing it in any particular desired position 
by the thumb screw B previously to setting the clock-work in er a 
motion. The further the lever A is fixed in a circular direction Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 
from lever (2) the longer will be the time which will elapse before 
the negative is exposed, and vice versa. 

The second method consists of a pneumatic cylinder, a lever F Y ‘ : ‘i Lene 

attached to the piston of which actuates the shutter. Edward “Introduce into your pictures” (says Mr. P. Bale Rider, in “The 
Benjamin Hazleton, 103, Fitzwilliam Street, Sheffield. Photographic News”) “as much detail as you like, so long as i 

Prints ror Repropuction.—No. 26,369, 1905. erne following pro- does not detract from the leading motive. Look at Turner's pictures. 
cess is employed to modify the light and shade of prints intended He knew how to draw. There is drawing in some of his broadest 
for half-tone and three-colour reproduction. work as fine as a hair, but it wants looking for; it never obtrudes, 


The print is attached firmly to a drawing board, and with a it is subordinated to the breadth of effect. Many artists. fail here. 
steel blade, such as an ordinary pocket-knife (by removing the They have never properly acquired the skill of handling pencil 
surface of the print) all the detail wanted in the dark parts of | or brush, and excuse their faulty handling by saying that 
the print is carefully “engraved.” they go for broad impressionism. But only deft craftsmen 

Any missing detail is then drawn in the white, blank parts of can paint impressionism effectively. It is not that they cannot put 
the print, with an ordinary lead pencil point. in detail, but they know just how much to leave out. Let us 

With waterproof ink applied with a camel hair brush certain | cultivate the knowledge as to how much to leave out.” 
parts of the print which it is desirable to keep in the origina 
colour are protected 


Impressionism. 


In Praise of Gum. 


When the ink is dry the print is placed om a sheet of glass, Workers of other processes (says Mr. F. L. Warner, in “The 
and put under a tap of running water until the print is quite Amateur Photographer”) seem to hold the gum-bichromate process 
saturated. (which I am going to advocate as giving power of control in the 

The wet print still on the glass is then placed into a bath com- ‘erillesi degree) either in contempt, or else in such respectful awe 
posed of two parts of cyanide of potassium to one part of iodine shat they never attempt it. The first class seems to include a number 
with three times the quantity of water, and left there for of the older workers, who, I suggest, instead of trying to take the 
sufficient time to obtain the requisite lightening in the colour of | position in the van of modern pictorial progress, should submit to 
parts of the print unprotected by the ink. | be graceful adornments of a position midway between the sharp- 

If the time of immersion be too ong, or the bath very strong, all-over-and-shiny school, prevalent when the science of the art was 
the parts protected will be hard, and far too strong in tone, For all-important, and the modern school of pictorial workers. I am 
large prints with little detail, treatment with a brush is better convinced that, willing or not, it is this midway sphere that they 
than bathing in chemica The print is then dried in the usual will, by general consent, be compelled to occupy, and they will only 
way. be listened to on matters of science. Must it not in this connec- 

The process of stopping out and bathing to produce further tion be admitted that the nicely exact mind necessary to the scientist 
graduations of tone can be repeated as often as desired. seldom is combined in the same individual with the other state of 

The waterproof ink can be removed by gent Y sponging with | mind—tI hesitate to define it—mecessary to the artist, the man of 
methylated spirit. The print is then dried. visions? : ; 


When dry if any of the engraved parts appear too strong for 
satisfactory reproduction the finger is rubbed on a stick of 
crayon and rubbed into the engraved parts. Florence Prout The light (writes Mr. J. A. Hodges in “ Focus ”) perhaps exercises 
Rowse, 18, Chalk Hill, London Road, New Bushey. artistically an even more important influence for good or ill in a 
TOGRAPH-PHONOGRAPH.—No. 26,440, 1905. The invention is of lantern show than the screen. Nowadays, the tendency is to use 
| light, the result being that not only sare the artistic 
of the slides either lost—or, at any rate, greatly marred, 


Lantern Illuminants. 


Ci: 


a device for starting a phonograph or other ta king machine at | too much 


he correct moment to synchronize with a cinematograph film | qualities c 
rojected on a screen. The drawings in the specification are | but the glare produces eye-strain by its effect upon the optic nerve, 
ssary for its explanation. W. ©. Fairweather, for Eward | and the audience goes away with a headache. The electric arc, in 
Lornmeyer, 3, Gro: Allée, Hamburg, Germany. | fact, is most unsuitable, unless of very moderate power, for any- 
Rotier-Biinp Suurri —No. 16,353, 1906. The invention relates thing but the largest-sized discs, and when of great intensity not 
o a shutter consisting of two portions adjusted to each other only exerts a harmful influence on the slides physically, but ruins 
and operated by toothed wheels mounted on their spindles with them artistically. It is destructive of colour, the more delicate 
an intervening wheel and provided with clutch devices in connec- shades of brown and warm monochrome being quite indistinguish- 
tion with the gearing to allow the shutter parts to move rela- able. For public exhibitions, even on a large scale, the limelight, 
ively to produce an exposure slit between them at the termina- skilfully manipulated, is generally to~be preferred, whilst for home 
tion of the winding-up movement and the closing of same at the exhibitions on quite small screens incandescent gas proves an almost 
ast stage of the return movement of the shutter. ideal illuminant, a recently introduced form called the “ Block- 
The invention aims to improve the construction of the clutch ight” being particularly suitable. It greatly conduces to the com- 
devices, and describes the mechanism in detail. dor Travers fort of the audience if the light be completely shut off from the 
Hora, 346, York Road, Wandsw orth, London. | screen when each slide is changed; this may be effected by simply 
—— | capping the lens, or by using a carrier performing the same func- 
| tion. Finally, let the screen be as nearly on the line of vision of 


Dew Crade Dames. | the audience as possible, for nothing is more wearying than haying 


TNT Cone Ange i eer SHOnniide sances us i ; f i 
Penctiy Branp.—No,. 286,353. Chemical subsances used in manu- to crane one’s neck for upwards of an hour. 
factures, photography, or philosophical research, and anti- 


corrosives. Hugh Weir Mackenzie, 261, Gairbraid Street, Mary- 
hill, Glasgow. Wholesale ironmonger and hardware merchant. | Roya Photographic Society.—The Council have elected the fol- 
September 20, 1906. owing three members to the Fellowship of the Society:—S. G. 
SS SSeS Kimber, C. H. Hewitt, and J. Howden Wilkie. Mr. Kimber, of 
A NEW photographic publication has appeared in New York in | course, is well known as the Secretary of the Southampton Camera 
she shape of the “Journal of the Photographic Trades,” a monthly Club, and the winner of many medals at the exhibitions. Mr. 
jeriodical, issued by the “National Photographer,” New York. Lewitt, as chief lecturer on photography at the Regent Street Poly- 
The appearance of the journal is apparently the result of a difference | echnic, is known personally to a wide circle of students, and to 


yetween the proprietors of “The Photographer,” and the Eastman | a still wider one through his writings in the Press. Mr. Wilkie is 
Xodak Company. | the photographer in the Solar Physics Laboratory. 


Dew Books. | 
ee 

Edited by Hans Spor! 

Is. | 


Almanach, 1907.” 
Leipsic, M. Eger. 


* Photographischer 
132 pp., 74 x 5. 
The above is the twenty-seventh annual issue of the Almanac 
«sued by Messrs. Liesegang, of Diisseldorf. It contains a frontis- 
piece portrait and brief biography of its late editor, Herr Hermann | 
Schnauss, and, as usual, opens its pages with a few contributions on 
current photographic topics. In one’ section Herren C. W. Czapek, 
Hans Schmidt, John Mai, and Drs. Hauberrisser and Namais appear 
as contributors. A selection of abstracts from the German Press 1s 
appended, and is followed by reviews of recent introductions in the 
way of apparatus and materials. The last pages of the volume are 
occupied win a list of German photographic societies. 


Dew Apparaius, &C¢. 


Gardiner’s Universal Vignetter. Made by Marion and Co., 22 and 
23, Soho Square, London, W. 

This apparatus is for the making of vignetted negatives direct at 
the time of exposure, and apart from the saving of labour which 
thus results, provides for the production of a number of pleasing 
vignetted effects by ringing the changes on the “ vignetting disc” 
and the background. The apparatus consists of a circular tube of 
light metal, dead black inside and japanned on its external surface 
The diameter is 8 in., and the length 14 in. The 


tube is hung 
to the front of the camera, surrounding the lens, which has not 


to be altered in any way for use with the vignetter. The tube 
simply serves as the carrier of the vignetting dises, four of which, 


arent and two opaque, are provided with 


two trans the apparatus. 


from the 
handle of 
ube, and 


As shown in the drawing, the discs travel in the tube 
mouth of the latter to close against the lens hood. The 
the dise is slipped into the travelling block below the 
the distance of the disc from the lens is thus adjusted to a nicety. 
The semi-transparent dises—matt celluloid with a serrated aperture 
—are for vignettes against light and medium backgrounds. The 
opaque discs are for the so-called “dark” or “ Egyptian” vignettes. 
The apparatus calls for little explanation beyond what has been 
said. In use it may be employed for a variety of effects, and we 
can imagine that a little experience with it in conjunction with a 
series of, say, three backgrounds—white, grey, and red—will place 
the photographer in the position to simplify the means of produc- 
vignetted portraits in number. The price of the vignetter is 


ing 


25s. 


The Combined Portrait and P.O.P. Printing Lamp Apparatus. 
Made by the Boardman Electrical Patents Company, Limited, 

10, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E. 
Readers of our columns do not need to be reminded of the con- 
stantly increasing number of apparatus for portraiture by artificial 
light which have been brought upon the market within the last 
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That a number of firms are catering for the wants 
t is sufficient proof that the want 
of professional 


year or two. 
of photographers in this respec ; 
is a very real one, and, indeed, the experience 
photographers, to which our notice is drawn in many Ways, con- 
vinces us that a steady adoption of artificial light in both the 
printing room and the studio is taking place among the firms who 


Fig. 1. 


cater for the lower and middle class trade as well as among those 
whose customers are drawn from the higher ranks of society. Any 
and every new introduction in this department of photographie 
manufacturing is therefore of interest to those who have before 
them the comparison of the facilities and cost of the various types of 
apparatus, and from this point of view we readily accepted an in- 


vitation from the Boardman Co. to witness a demonstration of @ 
new enclosed-are lamp which they have placed upon the market a 
a price which they believe—and with good reason, we think—1s 
within the means of a photographer in however a small way of busi 
ness. The lamp, we would say at once, is designed for both pol 
traiture and printing, and our tests of it extended to both thes? 
applications. Like all the lamps which the firm has placed on the 
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market, it is used (for portraiture) solely by reflection, the arrange- 
ment of the new lamp being shown in Fig. 1, where the screened 
are is turned away from the sitter and the light derived from the 
cloth-lined reflector hung from the ring. The lamp was worked at 
the low amperage of 12, and, with a lens working at f/6 and an Im- 
perial ‘Special Rapid” plate, a fully exposed negative was obtained 
in one second. The lamp in question comprises a single arc, and is 
not advanced, of cowrse, for the most ambitious work, yet is fully capa- 
ble of small groups in addition to bust and full-length portraiture of 
single sitters. It is supplied for running on 200 or 250 volt circuit 
with either direct or alternating current. 

Turning now to the use of the lamp for printing, the 
ing shows the arrangement. With the screen removed double 
ring fitted to the apparatus, the lamp accommodates thirty-two half- 
plate printing frames, all of which print simultaneous The time 
of exposure, as we found it with a negative which we should call a 
fair quick printer, such as is usually made for P.O.P. printing, 
five minutes, a time which works out to 380 prints per hour wit 
allowance for refilling. Still, our readers can judge from this of 
the output of prints which is possibe with the lamp. 

The price of the complete installation is £10 10s. for a single-arc 


second draw- 


and a 


was 
hot 


or £12 12s. for a double-arc, and the circular describing this efficient 
and inexpensive apparatus should be worth the study of all those 
contemplating artificial lighting in studio or printing recom. 
= eee 
Dew D)aterials. 
A sprcran paint, sold as “ Velure,” has been sent to us by the 
makers, Messrs. C. Chancellor and Co., 13, Clerkenwel! Road, 


sondon, E.C., who manufacture it for general purpos but who 
inform us that its particular qualifications for photographic purposes 
have been brought to their notice by readers of the BririsH 
JourNAL oF PuHoroGrapHy. The paint, we find, to give a very 
brilliant white coating eminently fitting it for application to the 
reflecting hoods of arc lamps, inasmuch as it is not Hable to crack or 
blister. The high covering power of the paint makes it go far in 
use, and it mi well be kept at hand in the dark-room for other 
purposes, such as repairing dishes, the enamel on which has cracked. 
It can also be applied to woodwork. The makers claim great 
resistant. properties for “ Velure,” fitting it for all purposes where 
to weather and other severe conditions. The 
paint is not of the quick-drying variety—about twelve to sixteen 
1ours should be allowed for it to harden—but the elasticity of the 
The 
paint is sold in pints, quarts, half-gallons, and gallons, and is 
obtainable also in a number of colours. 


it could be exposed 


coating should compensate for the delay in this respect. 


+> + ___- 


PxotoGRapuic Society of Ceylon.—In further reference to our note 
of November 17, as to the establishment of a society at Colombo, it 
may now be stated that the headquarters are the Ferguson Memoria! 
Hall, where facilities are provided for exhibitions and meetings. 
Dr. Andreas Neil, Victoria Memorial Eye Hospital, Colombo, is the 
Secretary of the A.P.S.C., and will gladly welcome visitors in the 
island to its assemblies. 


Tue Decay of Illustration.—‘ The hack illustrator of to-day ” 
(the “Academy” thinks) “seems to adopt the camera as his stan- 
dard of truth, and to endeavour to obtain with his Indian ink an 
effect resembling as nearly as possible the reproduction of a photo- 
graph. Instead of trying to decorate-a page, the hack illustrator 
would persuade us that he has ‘snap-shotted’ some scene or inci- 
dent described by his author.” Illustrated journalism has been de- 
graded and deprived of all artistic interest by the wholesale em- 
ployment of photographs instead of drawings, but the evil influence 
of the camera has not ended here, since the degeneration is spread- 
ing from the journals and their readers to the artists 
in unwise competition against the photograph. The dull uniformity 
of our sixpenny illustrated monthlies and weeklies, brought about 
by their publication of similar and often identical pho ographs, is 
now matched by the monotonous impersonality of the wash-draw- 
ings by the few illustrators for whom employment is still found.” 


who: engage 
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Deetings of Societies. 
OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Fripay, JANUARY 18. 


Lantern Slides. 
After-Treatment of Negative for Pictorial 


MEETINGS 


Sutton Photographic Club. Membe: 
West London Photographic Society. 


Purpos J. Brown 
Gloucestershire Photographie Society. “‘ Westminster Abbey.” E. W. Harvey 


Piper. 
Cowes (isle of Wight) Camera Club. ‘‘ Rotary Photographic Papers. 


Monpbay, JANUARY 21. 
“The Eye, the Human Camera.” 


Lancaster Photographic Society. Dr. W. 
Coupland. 
Southampton Camera Club. 
Preston (amera Club. “ Piotu' 
Leek Photographic society. Sc 
Stafford Photographic Society. 
South London Photograph‘e society. 


Lecturette Competition. 

Making in Holland.” 

1 Kvening. 

he Phot graphic Lens.” Goerz Lecture. 
“©Qzobrome.” T. Manly. 


A. W. Cooper. 


Catford and Forest Hill Photographic S:ciety. ‘‘ A New Pigment Paper.” M 
Arbuthnot 
Bowes Park Photographic Society. General Meeting. 
Border City Camera Club (Car.isle) ‘‘ Rotary Photographie Papers.” 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 22. 
Royal Photographic “ Daguerreotype.” Demonstrated. Thomas 


Society. 
F.C.s. 
phic Society. ‘‘ Ely Cathedral.” A. Bailey. 

“*Rajar’ Specialties.” C. F 


Bolas, F'.1. 
Sheffield Photog 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 

Kothwell. 

Hackney Photographic Society. ‘‘ Holland Revi-ited.” E I. Coombes. 
Worthing Camera Club. *‘* Tabloid’ Brand Photographic Chemicals.” 

Darlington Camera Club. ‘‘Notes from the Almanac.” H. L. Thomson. 
Blyth and Di et Camera Club. _ Federation Pi Lantern Slides. 
Leeds Photographic Society. ‘‘ Ordinary and Ortho-hromatic Plates.” J. 

Charlesworth. 
Wallington Camera Club, 

A. H. Dunning. 
Hove Camera Club. Open Night. 

Burton-on-Trent Natural History and Archeological 

Fruit Studies.” Llustrated. Seymouc. 
Glasgow Southern Photographic Ass tivn. 

graph’ Negative Paper.” 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Ww. 


“ Gaslight and Bromide Papers and Lantern Slides.” 


Society. ‘Flower and 


“Eolarged Negatives on ‘Roto- 


“‘Lantern Slide Making.” G, Easonsmith. 
‘Latest Kodak Productions.’ 
R. and J. Beck. 


Bristol Photographie Club. 
St. Peter’s L, and A. Society, 
Eyerton Camera Club. ‘‘‘Celverex’ Shutter.” 
Croydon Camera Club. Annual Meeting 
Ipswich Camera Club. ‘‘ Our Chapter Houses.” EH. W. Harvey Piper. E 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. ‘‘Bromide Printing and Toning.” 
A. J. Bulloch. . b 
Hampstead Scientitic Society. ‘‘ Enlarging.” Demonstrated R. W. Wylie, M.A. 
Leicester and Leicestershire Photogiaphic Society. ‘‘The tnglish Lake District.” 
Arthur Black. 


Birmingham Photographie Society. “Intensification and Reduction cf Nega- 
tives.” Frederic Lewis. 


Central Technical College Photographic Society. ‘‘The Theory and Practice of 
Self-Toning Papers.” A. W. Geen. ti 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. Sichel 


“ Platinochrom Paper.” O. 


& Co. 
Worcestershire Camera Club, ‘What Can be Done with a Hand Camera.” 
P. Goerz. 
Dennistoun Amateur Photographic Society. “Enlarged Negatives on ‘Roto- 


graph’ Negative Paper. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 24. 


Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘‘ Modern Views 
Chemistry ” Prof. ‘I. G. Donnan. 

L.C.C. School of Photo-tngraving. ‘‘ Ferric and Heliographic Processes 
Hall. 

Handsworth Photographic Soc'ety E. G. Collins. 

Hull Photographic society. * Photographic Ww. 8. 
Parri 

L.C.C. Staff Camera Club. Royal Photographic Society's Prize Slides. 

Rugby Photographic Society. Members’ Night. _ 

Richmond Camera Club. affiliation Competition Slides. er 3 

Nottingham Camera Club. ‘ Enlayging simplified.” John J. Griffin & S ns. : 

Glasgow Ki stern Amateur Association. “Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph 
Negative Paper.” 

Worksop Photog: aphic Society 

London and Provincial Phutographie Association. 


on Photo- 


bao 


“Photographic Shutters.” 
Defects and Failures.” 


“Stereoscopic Photography.” C. P. Goerz. 


Open Night. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

S. Mummery in the chair. 
“The Beauties of the 
aphically a number 
The lec- 


ROYAL 

Meeting held January 15, Mr. J. C. 
Mr. Steele delivered a lecture on 
Higher Alps,” in which he described very 
of ascents made of Mont Blane and surrounding peaks. 


Louis J. 


turer illustrated his descriptions with a large number of lantern 
slides showing the incidents of mountaineering, and giving a vivid 


impression of the beauties of the Alpine glaciers and snow-fields. A 
crowded audience testified its appreciation of the lecturer’s photo- 
graphy by frequent applause, and a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Steele brought to a conclusion a most enjoyable lantern evening. 


The members of the above enjoyed 
arvey Piper, 


SovrHampron Camera CLus. 
on Monday evening the annual visit of Mr. 8. W. I 
and listened with the utmost pleasure to his lecture, “ Memories of a 
Mighty Marshland Minster.” Mr. Piper’s knowledge of all the 
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great buildings in the land is simply phenomenal, and his descrip- 
tion of Ely and its beauties was a flow of architectural lore and 
deep-seated feeling and sentiment. The lecturer began with the 
historical connection of the Saxon Princess Etheldreda, and told 
how she founded the double monastery which preceded the present 
Minster. After narrating how the riches and lands came to the 
monks, the early stages of the evolution of the beautiful building 
were reached, and the portion of the building which was the work 
of Abbot Simeon, dating from 1080, was shown on the screen. With 
the history of the sacred pile the enthusiasm of the lecturer grew 
upon the audience, and a progress of the exterior of the building 
was begun in which the labours of the successive giants of the 
architectural periods were described. Upon two of the wonderful 
architects the lecturer lavished his enthusiasm, first coming Hugh 
de Northwald, who, with great boldness, pulled down the Norman 
church, and replaced it with the magnificent one of nine bays, the 
lecturer’s dictum being that Northwald’s work was equal to any- 


thing to be seen in England. Following him came Alan de Wal- 
singham, whose mighty genius produced work the beauty and 


solidity. of which was beyond compare. The lecturer related how 
out of the calamity which befell the building in the fall of the 
Norman Tower the master hand created the opportunity of rearing 
the wonderful octagon, and surmounted it with the perfectly con- 
structed lantern, whose oaken, lead-cased structure has stood for 
500 years. He pointed out the wonderful artistic result of the light- 
ing produced y this structure, and showed by many fine illustra- 
tions the almost fairy-like effect of the sombre shade and brilliant 
lighting. Mr. Piper’s description of the details of the architecture, 
his familiarity with the legends of the cathedral, and his subtle, 
yet always reverent, references to the old habitants of the Minster, 
kept his audience in silent enjoyment for a couple of hours, which 
were all too short, and at the conclusion of the lecture the hearty 
acknowledgment of the members was quite unmistakable. 


Lrverroon, AmArrEuR PHorograpHic AssocraTron.—On Thursday, 
last week, the Rev. Father Segraves, of Stonyhurst, lectured on “ The 
Amateur Photographer and the Professional Astroncmer.” ‘The 
ecturer prefaced his remarks by a tribute to the amateur photo- 
grapher, without whose enthusiasm, he said, the plate-maker would 
not haye improved the sersitiveness of his plates and thus made it 
possible for the astronomer to obtain records of the more distant 
stars. Father Segreaves showed a large number of very beautiful 
celestial photographs, many of them taken by himself, as well as a 
number of most interesting spectroscopic slides of various stars. The 
ecture was given in a delightful manner, and was followed with 
intense interest. The description of the nebulz in various constella- 
ions was very lucid, and the spectroscopic analysis of the same added 
much to the knowledge of the audience. <A very hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded, on the motion of Dr. Thurstan Holland, seconded by 


Mr. J. Petree. 
Croypon Cameras Crius.—The theory and practice of self-toning 
papers, with special reference to “ Goldona,” the self-toning paper 


of Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, was dealt with by Mr. Green on 
the 9th inst. So far as the practice went, the lecturer ably demon- 
strated its simplicity and ease of working, and proved the paper to 
be a fine example of its class. Its keeping properties are great, and 
provided the worker takes care to observe three main points, viz., 
ot to underprint, not to use the hypo bath too weak, and not to allow 
he prints to remain therein for an unnecessary length of time, satis- 
actory results will follow as a matter of course. As regards the 
‘theory ” advanced by Mr. Green, this, to put it mildly, did not 
meet with universal acceptance, a fact which did not in the least 
depreciate from the merits of the paper. 


Mab 


—— 9 


Tue death of a photograp 
Dublin, 


Tue Charles Urban Trading Company, whose cinematographic 
entertainment competes with that of the famous Zancigs nightly 
at the Aihambra Theatre, has just issued circulars of about a dozen 
new films, among which is one of the sensational mountain climbing 
of Mr. F. Ormiston Smith in the Dolomites. The circulars may be 
had from the Company at 48, Rupert Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. 


er named John Dodd, of Pride Street, 
took place on January 7. 


Dews and Dotes, 


Royat Photographic Society.—We regret to learn that a 
Waterhouse finds it impossible to accept nomination this year 
the Presidency of the Society. The following extract from hid 
etter to the Council will be of interest to our readers ;—« _ 
understand that several members of the Society are anxious 
know whether I will accept nomination for the presidentship of 
R.P.S., for a third year, I regret exceedingly that it is ee im: 
possible for me to do so. My health has not been good for the fh, 
hree or four years, and after my recent breakdown I have been 
advised that I must give wp the work I have been doing in 7 
nection with the Society and other institutions, and I feel tha 
ave no alternative. I very highly appreciate the complimenil 
this desire on the part of the members that I should continue a! 
President, and very heartily thank the members and my collegial 
on the Council for the help they have always given me in oe 
on the Society’s work. I hope, if my health improves, to be a 
ater on to take some small part in the work again, but for a 


, 


present I am quite unable to.” We sincerely hope that a period of 
rest and change will speedily restore General Waterhouse to his 


usual health, and that, at no very distant date, we may be able to 


announce his return to active work. 


Tue Imperial Dry Plate Company, Cricklew Cod, asks us to say 
that their recent booklet, 
receipt of a postcard. 


“Faults in Negatives,” is sent free on 
They do not ask applicants to send postage. 

H. Bown, Lrp.—Mr. H. Bown, of 100, Evelyn Street, Deptford, 
S.E., writes stating that he is in no way connected with the above 
business, he conversion of which into a limited company was an 
nounced in our columns on January 4. 

Tue Photo-Secession.,—The little galleries of the Photo-Secession 
(New York) have been occupied for the past fortnight by a collec 


tion of drawings in black and white and colour by Miss Pamela 
Coleman Smith. 


Herr. Paut Run, who succeeded the late Ludwig Schrank as 
Rditor of the ‘‘Photographische Korrespondenz,” resioned his post 
on the 31st ult. 

Messrs. DawBaRn AND Warp ask to be allowed to correct the price 
of a Handbook of Illustration given by us last week at 1s. It should 
be 1s. 6d. or 3s. 

A Correcrion.—Mr. W. F. Oliver, whose article in the recenl 
“American Annual” we quoted in a review which appeare 
in our issue of December 7 last, writes to us from Baldwinsville 
Mass., U.S.A., accusing us of deliberately misrepresenting him 
We fear Mr. Oliver has as low an opinion of our discretion as 0 
our conscience if he thinks that we should go out of our way to insul 
a man whom we had never heard of and against whom we ha 
not the faintest grudge. It appears that when Mr. 
of Hurter and Driffield’s work as “high-flown nonsensical theories, 
he was indulging a vein of fine sarcasm directed against those of 
the American public who had not appraised Messrs. Hurter and 
Driffield’s work at its true value. Mr. Oliver angrily tells us thai 
his meaning was clear enough for any one but a journalist “ mentally 
deficient by misfortune of birth or the ecay of senility to under 
stand.” This may or may not be the case, but we will only express 
our inability—we suppose we must be half-witted or in our dotage, 
as Mr. Oliver kindly suggests comply with the request, whid 
we quote verbatim and literatim from his letter: “If you do nd 
represent something I never anticipated would be connected will 
the name of photography, I shall expect you to correct the fals 
representations you have made, in the columns of your journal: 
I shall further expect to receive a copy containing the same.” 

Dirrraction Grating Replicas.—According to a paper by Professo 
R. W. Wood, in the “ Philosophical Magazine” (No. 12, 1906) 
imperfectly ruled glass diffraction grating can be much improve! 
by immersion for one or two minutes in a 1 per cent. hydrofiuori 
acid solution, the back of the glass being covered with paraffin wa 
to prevent the development of latent scratches. 

A puHorocrarH has been the 
Dulcigno, on the Montenegrin 


Oliver wrot 


: 
cause of a curious situation ™ 
erritory. The recent formal and 
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public engagement between the daughter of the parish priest of 
Dulcigno and the son of a neighbouring cleric was followed by the 
suggestion that a photograph of the happy pair shouid be taken. In 
all Dulcigno there was no photegraphic studio, therefore a photo- 
grapher was summoned to the spot, and, as it commenced to rain, 
to the interior of the church, where the photograph was taken. The 
artist placed them in front of the altar, with the old Byzantine pic- 
tures of the Saints behind them. The result of his artistic efforts 
was extraordinary. The bride appeared in the arms of the stern- 
looking Byzantine Madonna, while the bridegrcom had completely 
John the Baptist, taking the 
saint's golden aureole arcund his own head. The jealous girls of 
Dulcigno, and the still more jealous young men of that sweet town, 
however, pronounced it an insult to the saints and a desecration 
of the church. They succeeded in deciding the authorities to close 
the church, and asked the Metropolitan of Montenegro to give 
satisfaction to the Saints by the punishment of both priests and by 
the annulment of the engagement of the sweet Dulcinea of Dulcigno 
with the assumer of Saint John’s aureole. All Montenegro is now 
waiting to see how this peculiar church question is to be solved. 

Tun Supply of Platinum.—The increasing price of platinum is, 
according to a report by F. W. Horton, in the “ Geological 
Survey Journal,” due to the unsettled state of affairs in Russia, 
which is the principal platinum-producing country. The chief d 
tricts where the metal is found is cn the banks of the Iss, Vija, 
and the Upper Tura, in the Tagil and the valleys of Eastern 
Russia, although it appears to be scattered about in 
different districts in small quantities. Generally, is occurs in a 
special silicicous sand in the form of minute grains or larger lumps, 
and this sand varies in thickness of layers of from 10 in. to 100 in., 
and is frequently covered by about 50 ft. of ordinary sand. The 
method of extraction is comparatively primitive, and consists of 
ghter particles, collecting the heavier ones, and 
then separating the xy hand picki Since the begin- 
ning of 1905 the U.S. Geological Survey has examined the so-called 
black sands from all parts of the United States, and the precious 
metal seems to be faix in occurrence in California and the 
Western States, and le Generally it 
occurs with gold, and British Columbia is the second largest pro- 
ducer, whilst small quantities are also found in Canada and on 
the Yukon. Very small traces have been found in Brazil, in Spain, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, Sumatra, Honduras, Ecuador, and French Guiana. Where 
it occurs with gold it is collected by the usual concentration process, 
ram to separate 
the gold, and then treated with a hand magnet or “by blowing in 
a pan or horn spoom”’ to remove lighter particles. Researches are 
in progress to find an economical method for concentrating the ores 
and extracting the metal, but the outlock so far is not rosy, and as 
high, if not higher, prices will obtain. 


concealed the great figure of St. 


Kuropean 


washing away the li 


ylatinum 


genera 


o in a few of the Eastern. 


3urmah, Japan, Borneo, 


and the concentrates treated with a sodium amalg 


Royat Photographic Society.—We are pleased to announce that 
Mr. E. Sanger Shepherd has been awarded the “ Pre 
for his inventions in connection with the three- 
colour process. 


ress’ meda 


researches and 


AN international exhibition dealing with printing, photo-mechanica 
reproduction, and bookbinding is to be held in Paris in the Grand 
Palais des Champs Elysees from July to October. The exhibition, 
which is held under Government warrant, is to have the support o 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and of Commerce and Industry, 
and we understand that large allocations of space have already been 


made to exhibitors under one or other of the chief sub-sections of 
the exhibition. A feature of the exhibits is to be the actual demon- 
stration of processes such as magazine printing, half-tone block- 
making, and bookbinding. There is a prospect of 
being produced in the exhibition instead of in its usual offices, and 
from the preliminary information available there seems no doubt 
that every effort has make the collection of the 
greatest interest to the printing crafts, and that the overtures of the 
isers are meeting with a liberal response from the trade. The 
nising managers in Great Messrs. Frederick T. 
Corkett and Frank Colebrook, both well known to our readers as 
contributors to our columns. The conditions and charges for exhi- 
bition are obtainable from these gentlemen on application to Nos. 2, 
3, and 4, Cheapside, London, E.C. : 


a daily newspaper 


been made to 


Britain are 
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Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*«* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expr 
by our correspondents. 

PLATES FOR STEREOSCOPIC 
To the Editors. 
Gen‘temen,—The importance of the 15 x 10 em. size of plate for 
stereos. and postcards appears to be realised on the Continent, if not 
in England. Mr. Jahr, of Dresden, writes me :- ~*You will see that 
I have listed the size 10x 15 cm. Ihave read your pleading for the 
10 x 15 size in this year’s ‘B.J. Almanac,’ and (you?) will perhaps be 
interested that in to-day’s ‘Photograph’ (Bunzlau, Jan. 8, 1907) the 
same size is warmly recommended as the most practical for pocket 
cameras, by Mr. J. Christoph.” Makers of apparatus would do well 
to abandon the 5 x 4 size, and in all new work adopt the 15 x 10cm. 
(5gin. x 3 15-16in.).—I am, yours faithfully, 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ae : Cas. Lours Herr. 
Springfield, Brigg, 
January 14, 1907. 
THE LATHE MR. J; 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—We feel sure you will gladly allow us, through the 
columns of your paper, to tender the most sincere thanks of Mrs 
Sandell and her family to yourself and to your readers for the hearty 
support accorded to our appeal on behalf of the late Mr. J. Sande 
The amount reached was £257 15s. 8d. It was his great desire befor= 
he passed away that he should be allowed to express his gratitude to 
all concerned. 
May we add that Mrs, Sandell is left with a family of eight, and 
that the money in hand, together with any further subscriptions 
which may be received, will be devoted to the assistance of Mrs. 
Sandell and her children in such a way that they may make a fr 
start. 


SANDELL. 


We ourselves would also like to assure you of our hearty thanks 
for the great service that you have rendered to the fund by your 
assistance and support.—We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. B. B. WeEtLINGTON, 
Tuos. K. Grant 


January 10, 1907 
PYRO-AMMONIA DEVELOPER. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Though I said I did not want any discussion in regard 
tc pyro-ammonia developer, which would carry us probably very 
far, allow me please only a few answers to your assertions in answer 
to my letter. i 

Firstly.—I do not think I use an ammonia sclution of very un- 
certain strength. I use strongest ammonia solution in a certain 
quantity of water, and always the same. 


THE 


Secondly.—I did not compare pyro-ammonia with pyro-scda, and 
if the first oxidises, when mixed, it so to any per- 
ceptible extent before the fourth or fifth plate has been developed 
in it. 


does not do 


Thirdly.—Of course, any one is at liberty to use a fresh quantity 
of developer for each plate when using pyro-ammonia, but the same 
can be toned with any other developer, yet it need not be. This 
would be specially troublesome if one had as many as 800 plates, 8 x 10 
inches, to develop after a trip, as I had. 

Fourthly.—For prolonged development (by which I mean slow 
development) experiences might differ. It proved satisfactory to me. 

Fifthly.—As to my experiences with first plates coming up more 
slowly than subsequent ones, I had eyes to follow development and 
stopped it when sufficient. Exposures differing somewhat had also 
something to do with this perhap id I never thought to blame the 
uncertainty of the developer for this 

Sixthly.—My first dose of ammonia was the only one, and I had 
hardly ever to add additional, and only when I thought of adding a 
fifth or sixth plate, and then only to finish it, getting impatient if it 
took over from 5 to 10 minutes for completion. 

I wish now to add one more word. I have no interest in praising or 
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pushing the pyro-ammonia whatever, and I leave every one at liberty 
to use any developer he chooses, but after many years’ experience I 
think that much better and more uniform results can be obtained 
when using all along one developer you are familiar with, than chang- 
ing with every new one put on the market. The same applies to 
plates.—Yours very truly, A. Levy. 

[As M. Levy expresses a wish not to enter into further discussion 
of the subject it is not for us to comment further on the points which 
have been raised. We hope to refer before long to the pyro-soda 
developer when it may be conyenient to deal with one or two of the 
points on which we are in disagreement with our correspondent.-— 
Eps, B.J.] 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


ee ee 


A “Wantrp” Photographer.—At St. Helens Police Court, last 
week, Wm. H. Greenway, a photographer, of Leeds, was com- 
mitted to the Quarter Sessions on a charge of stealing—as bailee— 
a camera and other photographic artic’es, valued £8, and also with 
embezzling £1 11s. 6d., the property of William H. Campbell, a St. 
Helens photographer. Evidence was given that prisoner entered the 
prosecutor’s employ in 1905, but he absconded with the money and 
articles. The police searched for him, but nothing was heard of 
him until he was committed to prison at the Leeds Quarter Ses- 
sions. Prisoner was brought from gaol in company of two warders 
to attend the court, and the chief constable told the bench that he 
was wanted by some twenty police forces in the country. 


An Inventor of Metallic Prints.—At the Salford Bankruptcy 
Court, on. January 8, before Mr. Registrar Forrester Addie, 
Frederick Ahrle, now living at Moss Side, and previously in Lon- 
don, was examined by the Official Receiver (Mr. J. Grant. Gibson) 
as to the causes of his failure. The debtor, it was said, is a 
German subject who has been trying for several years to perfect 
an inyention for the manufacture of sensitised papers and plaques 
for photographic work. Much money has been spent, but he told 
the court there had been very little return. He was at one time 
associated with a limited company, and later he had another busi- 
ness, but through a variety of causes he had been unable to make 
headway, and he is now manager for a local company. The examina- 
tion was closed. 


East Exp Banxkruprey.—At the London Bankruptcy Court last 
week the public examination was held of John Edward Reeves, 
photographer, 50, Hermit Road, Canning Town, E., before Mr. 
Registrar Brougham. The statement of affairs filed by the debtor 
disclosed gross liabilities amounting to £786 Os. 8d., of which £197 
14s. 6d. was due to unsecured creditors, to fully-secured creditors 
£588 6s. 2d., the value of the securities being returned at £600. 
The assets were returned at £54 3s. 10d., thus showing a deficiency 
of £143 10s. 8d. The whole of his unsecured liabilities were in respect 
of goods supplied. The fully-secured creditors held mortgages on the 
freehold of Mersea House, 109, Queen’s Road, Lowestoft, and the 
lease of 48 and 50, Hermit Road, Canning Town, also second charges 
on those properties to secure an advance of £225, made on May 9, 
1906. The household furniture belonged to his wife. He had never 
kept proper books of account, so that he could not now show how he 
stood at any particular time, but he always knew how he stood. He 
admitted that it was usual to keep books in a business like that 


carried on by him. 
ee ee eS 


We would remind intending exhibitors that January 26 is the 
latest date for entries for the “Midlands trio” of exhibitions— 
Sheffield, Nottingham, and Leicester. 


A coursrt of twelve lectures and demonstrations in vyarious 
branches of photography will be given by Mr. Charles W. Coe at 
the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., on Friday evenings, 
at 7.15, beginning January 18. These lectures, which are of a 
thoroughly practical character, are open to both ladies and gentle- 
men, the fee for the course being only 12s., and including the free 
use of dark room, apparatus, and chemicals. Tickets are now 


ready, which, together with syllabus and full particulars, may be 
obtained from the clerk’s office at the Institute. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


| ** All matters intended for the teat portion of thas JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ Tun Eprrors, TxHE Britisy 
JournaL oF PHoroerapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and oeneral business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hn! x Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 

| Grurnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 

| 1s. Yd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 

| Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


May Bone, Norfolk Studio, Norwich Road, Fakenham. 
‘Motor Mail Van Outside Fakenham Post Ofice. 

W. H. Warburton, Harris Promenade, Douglas, Isle of-Man. Photograph of the 
Douglas Choral Union in the Opera “ Paul Jones” on the Stage of the Gaity 
Theatre, Douwolas. 

H. T. Caye, 3, Church Street, Dereham, Norfolk. 
Mail Vans and Post Ojjice i ») i 

F. Deakin, 121, Snargate Street, Dover. Photograph of a Birdseye View of the 
Old Channl Tunnel Works, Dover. i 3 

E. Abrahams, 116, Station Street, Burton-on-Trent. Two Photographs of the 
King and Queen in Group with Lord and Lady Burton, &e. 


Photograph ef a Royal 


Photograph of Dereham Motor 


S. B.—1. “Practical collotype,” by A. W. Fithian C. Iliffe, 2s. 6d. 
2. The lens is very suitable for groups. ; 
¥. B. (Miss).—We should not advise you to take the responsibilities 
of a business of your own unless you can do so with an assur 
ance of support from those in your neighbourhood. Without 
| any special reasons for going into the business, we sincerely 
think you will be exposing yourself to the possibility of losing 
money. Of course, we know nothing of your business training, 
but as you make no mention of it we advise you as above. 
Nuruerny.—The print is evidently on one of the collodion papers 
toned with gold only most probably. As your dealer 
supply a collodion paper of the rough surface, or write to one or 
other of the manufacturing firms whose announcements you will 
see in our pages. 
Sunpuipr Toyine.—Will you kindly tell me why it is necessary to 
dry the bromide prints before toning to sepia in the ferri 
cyanide and sulphide baths, as I findI get a much better tone it 
she prints are treated immediately after the hypo has been 
eliminated and before drying the prints? 1 shall be glad 
to know if I may safely continue to tone without drying prints 
first.—PERPLUXED. 


It is not absolutely necessary to dry the prints prior to toning. 
PHoroGRaPHs oN Tumprers.—I have just returned from the Con- 
nent, and whilst there saw a method of photography on 
glass. It is as follows: A person can have their photograph 
produced on a drinking glass (an ordinary tumbler) either from 
a direct sitting (the photograph in this case being taken just in 
he ordinary way), or it can be obtained from an old photo- 
graph, so that the images of present or absent persons can be 
roduced on the drinking glass. An interval of one or two 
hours elapses between having the finished glass and first going 
to the photographer. As far as I can see, it is not a film trans- 
ferred on the glass. It is a true positive negative, and im 
every way equal to an ordinary photograph. My object in 
addressing you is to ask you to kindly let me know if you 
ave ever heard of anyone having a process for obtaining 
| photographs of persons on drinking glasses?—Gustav Duvet. 
_Unless we saw one of the drinking glasses, or had fuller pat- 
iculars than are supplied in your communication, we can give 
no definite opinion as to how the pictures are made upon them. 
As you say there is no appearance of a transferred film, we cal 
only surmise that the pictures are photo-enamels—that is, the 
image is produced in ceramic colours, and then “ fired ” into 
he glass. If that is the method employed, and we suspect it 
may be, we scarcely see how the results are obtained (com- 
mercially) in the brief time you mention. 


January 18, 1907.] 


J. Busu.—lIf the lens is a doublet or rectilinear, as we assume it to 
be from the drawings, there is no difference in the illumina- 
tion in the two cases. The only difference is in the distances 
wf the pieces of apparatus from each other, but this will not in 
any way affect the good working of the enlar; 
sharp focus is obtained. 

. J. K:-—The “Optician” or the “ Optical Trade Journal.” There 
is.no exact equivalent. The best optical papers are in German. 

Axrropucinc BackGrounp, Erc.—l. An amateur negative-portrait, 

with part of hat cut off, has been hrought to me to make 
another negative with the hat complete. I propose blocking 
out all the background (as it is a wall), printing on to a large 
piece of P.O.P., painting in the top part of hat, and then copy. 
Is this as good a plan as any? If so, what paint for the hat 
—a neutral tint water colour? Could a sketchy background of 
trees, etc., be painted in at the same time and with the same 


er so long as a 


colour? 2. A studio just erected faces east, not troubled with 
sun now, but shall be, so think of putting paper on the glass 
inside. What is the best paper to use, and how applied, or is 


there a better material ?—W. 

1. The plan you suggest will be quite correct, but instead of 
making the print on glossy P.O.P., we should recommend you 
to use a matt paper. You will find that will take the colour 
much better than the glossy, and show less hand work in the 
reproduction. A light sketchy background will much improve 
the effect. For the colour use one that matches that of the 
print as nearly as possible. 2. White tissue paper, which may 
be attached to the sash bars with gum or starch. Better than 
paper would be thin tracing linen stretched on light wooden 
frames, which may be slid backward or forward as required, or 
removed altogether when not wanted. 


Spots on C.C. Prints.—Will you kindly inform us as to the cause 


of the black spots on the enclosed C.C. prints? They are not 
We keep a tin 
Do you think the rust from same will 
The prints were toned with— 


to be seen after toning, but after the fixing. 
scoop in the hypo tub. 
cause these spots? 
Chalk 
Gold 
Waiter 
which is made up twenty-four hours before using.—V. anp P. 
Metallic particles are the most usual cause of these spots, 
but they are most active on the untoned prints. We do not 
think particles of rust in the hypo would account for them. The 
most common cause is the use of zinc shapes for cutting circular 
and oval prints, minute particles of zinc falling 
before toning. 7 


on the paper 


Gum 


BrcuRomatE Process.—I have been trying to coat paper for 
gum-bichromate printing. I do not have very much difficulty 
in getting an even coating, but I am troubled with innumerable 
white spots, which appear after the coating is laid on. ‘This 
seems to be particularly the case with we zed. papers—in 
fact, I have used several kinds of paper recommended in hand- 
book on gum-bichromate; and Ihave tried gélatine, flour paste, 
id fish glue for sizing, but find the same difficulty. I will be 
very pleased if you will suggest a remedy for this spotting; 
and I would also like to know if the trouble is a usual one.— 
Gun. 


is clear that the 
t lies in the manipulation, and is probably due to air bells, 
either in the colloid itself or caused during the coating. They 
are particularly liable to occur if the coating is applied with.a 
brush, which causes frothing. One remedy is to damp the paper 
first, and another to apply the pigmerited colloid with a roller 
and then even the coating out by working gently with a badger- 
haix softener. 


‘As the spots occur with various colloids, it 


Tnocen-sutpuiry.—l. What is the chemical composition of imogen- 
sulphite? .2. How long will the powder keep in good con- 
dition? 3. Will brown tones obtained om a “chloride” paper 
by development with a diluted solution be permanent? 4. Is 
washing necessary between development: and fixing?—Imo 

1. A proprietary article, the composition of which is not 
stated. 2. We should say a year at least in a dry place and in 
a sealed tin. 3. Yes. 4. It is not absolutely necessary, but 
advisable with this as with every other developer. 

W. Rozerts.—We cannot say without seeing the negatives. 
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Srrippinc P.O.P.—Could you give us the amount of turpentine 
and beeswax to make up a solution to put on ferrotype plates 


for stripping P.O.P. prints?—L. anv 8. 
| BOOS WAKE, cae aiden enapiseineauecioesesee vie ewes 20grs. 
| La pDenbing. | nun Nesta capeua mtn: - 1 oz 


Copyricur snp Copyrnc.—l. For the purposes of a postcard T want 
to copy a litho print bearing the date 1840. The print is not 
stated to be copyright. Should I be running much risk in 
copying; and if the author is still living, what penalty should 

| I be liable to? 2. The print is in black ink, but has a yellow 

| tinge. What kind of plate would serve best?—Posroarp. 

1. Copyright lasts seven years after the death of the author. 
The penalties may be £10 for each copy made. We should say 
that more likely than not the copyright has expired. 2. An 
| orthochromatic plate and yellow screen. 
| H. J. W.—There is a list in the 

1907 volume. 
| C. M. anp- Co. (Watford).— 
Acton, W. 

| Coprricur.—I took a good view with difficulty from a church 

| tower to sell as picture postcards at 2d. each. I now discover 

a local stationer has had. it copied and selling at 1d., without 

permission or payment. I did not copyright the view. Can I 

| do anything in the matter to prevent him or anyone selling 

the same?—A. E. T. 

No, you cannot take any action for infringement before regis- 

tration. Your best course is to register the copyright now, and 

| you can prevent further sales of he postcard. 

| Copyrrenr.—Your opinion on the following question of copyright 

would be esteemed: We have photographed a local clergyman 

by invitation and without payment, and presented him with 

i The picture was registered in the usual way two years 

It is now published in a local year-book without our 

permission and without our name—in fact, another name substi- 

tuted. When registering, the clergyman was asked and gave 
his permission verbally that we were to retain the copyright, 
and if anyone wished to reproduce it they were to be referred to 

We have not a written assignment from the sitter. Have 
we good cause of action for infringement?—J. W. D’AnrErR. 

Certainly you have. Your sitter cannot prove that you 
received a good or valuable consideration for the work, and as 
you have not the copyright is yours. 

Workrye-up.—Can you oblige me by advising me how to obtain a 
knowledge of working-up B. and W.? "1am an assistant photo- 

grapher, and it is a branch of my work T know nothing about, 

cept. enlarging on bromide. Can you advise me of a book 


o 


“ Almanac,” p. 555 to 586 of the 


1. W. 22, Goldsmith Road, 


Foxlee, 


us. 


whic sive me construction on the finishing of B. and W.? 

ASSISTANT. i 
The only book on the subject is “Retouching Negatives and 
| Prints,” by R. Johnson, published by Marion and Co., Soho 
Square, London, W.C. Postal lessons, which you will see 
announced in our advertisement p should be of service to 

you. 

Sexsrtisep Tractne Psprr.—Could you kindly inform me of any 
s:mple method whereby I could coat and sensitise tracing paper 
so that I could produce a paper negative from a coarse black 


and white tracing by contact.—PHoro-mEcHanic. 

You require to sensitise with the “sepia” iron formula used 
for commercial papers, but you will find a difficulty in getting 
any watery solution to “take” on tracing paper. A more suit- 
able material is Linaura, a semi-transparent fabric sold by 
and Co., Farringdon Avenue, E.C. You will find a 

formula forthe sensitiser on p. 992 of the “Almanac.” 
Srvup1o.—I should be greatly obliged if you would advise me on the 
following: 1. I have a studio 20ft. by 10ft., with 10ft.’of class 
along roof and side, which faces north-east. A high wall stands 
up 5 wall). I want to 
» have (most suitable), and 
whether running along on rings or wire would answer, or not. 
2. Is it necessary to stipple or whiten the glass? I have also 
a 12 by 12 studio camera. I would like your opinion of a lens 
focus, etc., suitable (or lenses). I want to do cabinet full-lengths 
and busts, also C.D.V.—Reaper. 
advise you to use buff curtain festooned on a 
the roof. 2. We judge that you can 


| Reeves 


t. away from the side glass (a cemented 


know what colour blinds or curtains t« 


pair of parallel wires along 
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dispense with it. 3. For a cabinet full-length you will be able 
to afford about 15ft. between the camera and the background, 
which will permit of a 14in. lens. We should say a 12in. or 14in. 
portrait lens would answer your purpose. Tt will not allow of 
full-length carte figures, but this, we take it, you do not require. 
Arriicran Licut.—tI believe there are many photographers who 
would like to introduce electric light into their studio if they 
could only be convinced that the results to be obtained will com- 
pare fayourably with good daylight pictures. I am one of these, 
and as the introduction of electric light would mean expensive 
alterations in my studio, before taking the step Task your advice. 
1. Can full-length portraits and groups (that will honestly com- 


pare with good daylight pictur: 
lamp? 2. With gas and flash li 
photograph much darker than 

and there is always absence 0 


es) be taken by a single electric 
ght work I find that dark objects 
hey would if taken by daylight, 
detail in the shadows. Would 


Framing Arcs.—I have jus 


the results of electric light be the same? 3. If I had my studio 
altered to the long slant-roof principle, and carried it up to 14ft., 
would that’ be of sufficient height? 4. Can you recommend a 
lamp both for printing and taking which is not much trouble— 
exposure about 3 seconds, 7, /6, alternative current, 100 yolts—and 
approximate cost of same ?R. A. 

1. Portraits can be produced by electric light equal to day- 
light work, provided the light is properly used. Full-length 
portraits and groups of two or three figures may be taken with 
a single lamp if of suflicient power, but groups of several figures 
are more difficult to manage. See our leading article published 
during December, 1906, on this point. 2. Your heavy shadows 
with gas and flash light are due to under-exposure and unsuit- 
able distribution of the light. They should not occur with 
properly-managed electric light. 5. Yes, a lamp could be fitted 
in a studio altered as you suggest, but, if possible, the height 
of the roof should be rather more than 14ft. 4. A Westminster 
should answer your purpose, but you will only get a very short 
arc on a 100-volt current. When ordering you must specify the 
voltage and that it is an alternating current, and your wiring 
should be arranged for 10 to 12 ampéres. 
read with great interest the article in 
the current number of the Brrrish Journal or PHoroGRaPHy 
on “The Use of the Flaming Sunlight Arcs in Portraiture,” and 
in connection therewith should be obliged if you would give me 
the following information. 1. Do professional photographers 
touch out all the “small-pox” marks in Z and P, p. 20, or how 
alo they get rid of them—touching out on such a large scale 
would surely be such an arduous task that a photographer would 
never have finished? 2. Can you tell me the name of a really 
good book from which to learn something of the art of portrai- 
ture, also name of publisher and price?—PorRrRaITuURE. 

1. Professionals touch out all the freckle marks in portrait 
negatives, using a lead pencil for the purpose. With large 
negatives the work does take a long time, but then soft and 
broad pencils are employed. The illustrations to which you 
refer were enlarged about four to five diameters, and the original 
negatives could be retouched by a smart worker in about twenty 
minutes. 2. H. P. Robinson's “Studio and What to Do in It,” 
Qs. 6d.; Hewitt’s “Practical Professional Photography,” 2s. 
Hither may be obtained from Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C. 


New Srup1o.—Do you know of any studio in England built on the 


“ Robinson’s studio of the future” plan, and, if so, would you 
recommend one in accordance with the sketch enclosed? The 
light is of ground glass 15ft. by 11ft., commences 4ft. from 
ground, and upright only. No top light from roof, which is 
slated. The dimensions are 30ft. long by 15ft. wide. The roof 
slants to back. The studio to face north, there being no build- 
ings nearer than 80ft. Any suggested improvements appreciated, 
and if you know of any studio erected in this neighbourhood 
we should be glad to know that we might inspect it.—W. B. 
There are a few studios built on the Robinson “Studio of the 
future” principle, but we cannot say if there are any in your 
neighbourhood which you could see. Wo think the design you 
submit would, if carried out, result in a very suitable building 
for modern photography. We can suggest no improvement if the 
vertical light is decided upon, and in this case it appears large 


| 
| 


| 


Us Cin Abe. 
A Licence ror PuorocrarHy.—Will you kindly let me know if it 


C.C. Parrr.—How to obtain good 


enough to give good illumination even for groups of several 
figures. 


Uranium Printinc.—On page 7 of B.J. for January 4 you have an 


article on uranium printing process. In giving formula for sen- 
sitising bath, it reads: 44 oz. nitrate of uranium. Would you 
mind letting me know if this is correct? It seems such a large 
amount for such a small bath.—G. V. Srmmmons. % 

The amount is large, we are aware, but it is correctly quoted 
from the American paper. The solubility of the uranium 
nitrate is, however, sufficiently great to enable the bath to be 
made up. Our own experiments in uranium printing have been 
made with a 20 per cent. solution as sensitiser, and we suggest 
that you may find it possible, after trying the full-strength 
formula, to reduce the proportion of the uranium somewhat. 
W. C. T., C. C., and others.—In our next. 


is necessary to have a licence for outdoor photography, as I 
opped by a police-constable last Thursday at Seacombe- 
cum-Poulton? He asked if I was aware that I required to take 
licence. I have been in the photographic business for 
t fifteen years, and this is the first time I have been inter- 
f with. My method of working is calling on householders. 
I ask them if they will stand at the doors, while I take a photo- 
graph of them and the house. After that I take round and 
show them a proof. If they give me an order for any I tell 
them I will get them ready and finished for the week-end, and 
they pay on delivery. I do not ask or take any cash down, 
either at the time I take a photograph of the house or at the 
time I show them the proofs, but I receive the full amount, or 
part of it, whea they receive the finished pictures. The con- 
stable told me it came under the Pedlars’ Act; he called it a 
craft—one travelling from place to place. He said he had a 
case tried, and the photographer was fined for not having a 
licence. I wish to state that I do not get a number of pie- 
tures finished and take them from door to door asking people 
to buy them. I only take those round that people give me an 
order for.—J. WEATHERBY. 
Working on the system you do, we have a very strong 
opinion that a licence is not required, the assertion of the 
policeman notwithstanding. The Act 22 and 23 V., c. 36, says. 
A hawker’s licence is not required by the maker or worker of 
goods who carries them abroad or exposes them for sale. You 
are the maker of the goods that you afterwards offer for sale. 
Tf you are again interfered with, call the attention of the police- 
man to this clause in the Act. It is the first time such a thinz 
has come under our notice. : 
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a eee blacks on C.C. paper, in place of 

Real blacks are only to be obtained on C.C. paper with first 
toning in gold followed by platinum. Formula for gold bath: 
Borax 20z., gold chloride 2. gr., water 350z. Upon tone obtained 
in this bath depends resulting colour. Warm chocolate is a 
rough guide. Wash for ten minutes and tone in: Chloroplatinite 
of potash 15 gr., phosphoric acid 24 dr., water 15 oz. Use 3 oz. 
of this stock diluted to 20 oz. with water. The collodion papers 
vary with regard to tone obtainable. 
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SUMMARY. 


, Dr. von Rokr reminds photographers of the past and notable work 
pf Mr. R. H. Bow in photographic optics. Mr. Bow celebrates his 
sightieth birthday on Sunday mext. (P. 62.) 


The second chapter of a series on “ Aerograph Work” deals with 
the care of the instrument, the use of er r, and the treatment of 
various prints. (P. 60.) 


Mr. J. C. Strauss, the famous photographer of St. Louis, a selec- 
tion of whose works is now being shown at the “B.J.” Offices, has 
stated his belief in the renaissance of photographic portraiture. 
P. 65.) 


The tendencies towards speci: 
ead us to discuss the possible directions in which a photographer 
nay be led to improve his business. (P. 59.) 


ion in a photographic business 


Professional photographers obtaining permission to photograph 
ertain scenes are advised to secure a written statement by which 
ht is specified as theirs. The recent case of Stackemann 
of a special character, but is apparently being quoted 


(P. 58.) 


he copyrig 
. Paton w 
s of general application. ‘ 


ggestions on photography for advertising 


Some further notes and 
urposes appear on page 


63, 


S 
Daguerreotype ” at the R.P.S., 
n ‘‘Ozobrome.” .(P. 71.) 


ociety proceedings of the week have included Mr. P-las on 
and Mr. Manly at the South London 


will be found a visual method 
screen from the ground glass ; 


(P. 67.) 


Under “Photo Mechanical Note 
wx checking the distance of the line 
iso a new grain process of Klimsch and Co., Frankfort. 


Attention has been drawn to the use which may be made of 
hotography in the duplication of historical documents. (Pages 


7 and 66.) 


Mr. William Gill advises every photographer to study the examples 
y American professionals now being shown at the“ B.J.” Offices. 
E 73.) 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


A Year of The article by Dr. von Rohr on another- 
Celebrations. page, drawing attention to the eightieth 
birthday of Mr. R. H. Bow, is also a reminder of the 
other celebrations which should take place in 1907 were 
we as a nation possessed of the same disposition to hero- 
worship which is evidenced on the Continent by the statues 
and “denkmals ” at the street corners. ‘January 6 was the 
centenary of the birth of Josef Petzval, the designer of the 
portrait lens first made by the house of Voigtlander more 
than fifty years ago. July 26 will mark also the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Niepce de St. Victor, the 
nephew of Nicéphore Niepce and the originator of many 
processes in the early years of photography. Then on 
May 15 exactly fifty years will have elapsed since the 
awards of the prizes by the Duc de Luynes for permanent 
photographic prints, a competition in which prizes were 
gained by Poitevin and Pouncy, from whose combined 
labours the all popular gum process owes its existence. So 
far back in history do the latest foibles of the pictorial photo- 
graphers go for their solemn origin. Yet still one anniver- 
sary of remoter date falls for celebration during the present 
year in the instance of the publication by the Turinese 
professor, Beccarius, of his researches on the darkening of 
“horn silver” (silver chloride) in the light. We are also 
told by our contemporary, “ Die Photographische Indus- 
trie,” to whom these burrowings into the past are as natural 
as to our late contributor “Historicus,” that it is exactly 
fifty years ago that the first photographic portraits were. 
made in London by gaslight, though we are unable to. 
identify the occasion to which our contemporary refers. 


* + * 


Photography The 


article which appears elsewhere om 
In Libraries. ih); 


subject is, notwithstanding some: 
erroneous statements, well worth careful perusal, on ac- 
count of the valuable suggestions it contains. It is not, 
the first time that this subject has been brought forward, 
and the crying need for cheap reproductions pointed out, 
It is universally acknowledged, too, that photography alone 
is satisfactory as the copyist — hand transcription must 
necessarily be not only slower and dearer, but far less 
reliable. Besides, in many cases, even the most careful 
artist is utterly incompetent to impart to a copy those 
delicate details which impart character to an old MSS., 
and in some cases actually determine the particular period 
at which it was written. The statement that owners of 
valuable originals are loth to send them out of their 
possession for reproduction, and that “hair-raising ” cases 
of damage can be quoted, may well be met on the photo- 
grapher’s side by the fact that he would rather not be 
entrusted, even for a day, with delicate, costly originals, 
which may be worth thousands of pounds, and for damage» 


to or loss of which he may be held responsible. We have 
no doubt that the writer of this article is correct in his 
statements as to the difficulty of obtaining in Germany the 
necessary materials. We do things better in England, and 
there is not the slightest difficulty, as we) have proved by 
personal experience, in obtaining negative paper in day- 
light loading cartridges. As regards the orthochromatis- 
ing of the emulsion, whilst this presents no difficulty to the 
manufacturer who is in the habit of making orthochromatic 
emulsion, it is not so advantageous to sensitise the negative 
paper by bathing at home, on account of the absorption 
of the dye by the paper fibres, but even this would be dis- 
charged by an acid fixing bath and subsequent washing, 
and should a demand arise the manufacturers might supply 
a colour-sensitive paper. 


* * * 
Essentials There is not, as the writer suggests, the 
Gene slightest need for a specially built cheap 


apparatus if any existing rear-focussing 
camera is available. There are also numerous tilting 
tables on the market which are much superior in stability 
to the ball and socket. But beyond these there is one 
essential which apparently has been overlooked, and that 
is the necessary knowledge to enable one to carry out the 
work efficiently. Rather more is required than the broad 
fact that to reproduce yellow and faded MSS. correctly 
an ortho-plate and yellow screen may be required, for many 
of the old writings are illuminated, and one has to decide 
what is and what is not required, whether a reproduction 
should be in correct luminosity of the colours or contrast. 
For instance, supposing the subject to be reproduced is a 
book cover (and we are now quoting a case which has actu- 
ally been laid before use recently), on which are green, 
bright red, violet, and gold ornaments. Here the use of an 
orthochromatic plate and a correct luminosity colour filter 
would give an absolutely erroneous rendering, and a flat 
monotonous print be the result, but by duly suppressing 
one or two colours by a filter of the complementary 
tint a much more satisfactory result will be obtained 
Again, even when dealing with MSS. in black, on what was 
no doubt originally a white or nearly white ground, it must 
not be overlooked that to the antiquarian and in many 
cases to the philologist also the tone and texture of the 
vellum or paper is as valuable as the text itself. These 
facts merely point to the advantage of working under ihe 
eye and direct guidance of the owner of the article and of 
an intelligent carrying out of his requirements. 

* * * 


Photographic In our last issue we expressed our grave 
Libraries. doubts as to the feasibility of the scheme 
suggested by M. Goldschmidt, but there is no reason why 
the duplication of works should not be undertaken on 
somewhat similar lines to that suggested in the article else- 
where. This naturally raises the question of glass versus 
paper as the necessary negative material. The latter cer- 
tainly has the advantages of want of fragility, less room 
for storage, and possibly cheapness. But if such a scheme 
is to be carried out it is obvious that for the original 
negatives, even if one accepts the dictum that the reversal 
of black and white is immaterial, glass would certainly 
possess some advantages, not the least of which is the 
quicker printing. The idea of utilising machine-printed 
bromides as the process of printing is excellent—for the 
paper-maker—but except when only a few copies are re- 
quired, one would naturally hesitate to adopt a process 
in which the image is of that admittedly uncertain sub- 
stance, finely divided silver. Although silver images have 


been known to keep their pristine freshness for many 
years, one naturally doubts the wisdom of employing the 
same for producing books, which are at any moment liable 
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to contact with fingers that cannot be guaranteed ag 
chemically clean or dry, and therefore to add to the aboye 


possibly fugitive substance another of a hygroscopic nature 


| which the Royal procession will presently pass. 


such as gelatine would not appear commendable. If but ¢ 
few copies are required for interchange with other libraries 
or antiquarians even, one would think that it would he 
advisable to use a more permanent process such as plat 
num printing, which offers not the slightest difficulty in 


reproduction in line. 


= * * * 
Expedients The editors of our American contem. 
in poraries who live lives of ease by filling 
Extremis. 


their pages with British articles, some 
times give us in exchange some priceless gem to more than 
compensate for all that they have taken. For example 
we read in one of the monthlies the following idea, the 
beauty of which, as Captain Cuttle used to remark, lies 
in the application. You are in a crowd with your hand 
camera, and cannot get a glimpse of the roadway along 
i The 
uninspired mortal would give up the job and go home 
unless he has been fortunate enough to see the hint in om 
contemporary, which is to persuade a tall and strong (and 
good-natured) man to let you sit on his shoulders while 
you sight your subject and expose the plate. This hin| 
should be invaluable to Mr. Tilney. On the other hand 
it will rarely be of service to Mr. J. C. Warburg 


* * * 

Enterprising We continue to read in the daily 
Burglars newspapers of the triumphs of the 
Beware! camera in unmasking the thief, whe 
from the office safe purloins the deeds and bonds 


which, as the trusted servant of the firm, he has placed 
there for safe keeping. It may be, our misfortune, but we 
have never seen one of the actual photographs which these 
criminals are reported to take of themselves by the very 
act of opening the safe door—electric rélease.of shutter 
in concealed camera is the usual story—but we may state 
our personal knowledge of the means by which a series of 
petty thefts from an office drawer in a public institution 
was detected. The drawer was fitted in such a way that 
a stop-watch placed at the back of it was arrested on its 
being opened. It was thus found that the thefts took 
place regularly every morning between 8.30 and 9.15, thal 
is to say, about half an hour before the regular time fot 
the staff to assemble. A morning was then selected for the 
visit of the thief to be signalled to two persons in the ad 
joining room, and for this purpose a small alarm clock— 
we hope Mr. Welborne Piper will find this hint of service 
—was placed in the drawer, and set to go off on the lattel 
being opened. Events turned out as expected, and the 
thief was caught red-handed. The comic side of the inet 
dent came when he was brought before the principal, from 
whom the culprit received the following useful hint:— 
“Young man, you ought to have thought that it would 
be easy to detect you in this way.” We suppose this 
narrative, every detail of which occurred, is too flat for the 
newspapers that serve up the marvels of modern photo 
graphy in paragraphs which have the one great merit thal 
the feats astonish photographers more than anyone else. 
* x % 

Valuable A case in which the important question 
Consideration. 5; +o whether a photographer had or had 
not received valuable consideration has recently bee! 
brought before us by a firm of photographers who have 
studied the reports of copyright cases in our column 
and had approached us to confirm the conclusion to whiel 
they had themselves arrived. They had recently 
approached a gentleman for permission to photograpl 
Some scenes illustrating an organisation of which he was 
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director. The permission had been at once granted, and 
the photographs forthwith taken. The latter were obvi- 
ously intended for reproduction in the press, and as proof 
of the understanding which existed as to the ownership 
of the copyright, the photographers had an agreement with 
the director that any articles on his organisation which 
he might write could be illustrated with their photographs. 
This agreement the director subsequently sought to annul 
by claiming the copyright in the photographs, on the 
ground that the permission given by him was a good con- 
sideration, and that therefore the copyrights were his. 
In support of this view he quoted the case of Stackemann 
v. Paton, reported in our issue of May 4, 1906, the circum- 
stances of which are doubtless in our readers’ minds, or 
f they are not, will be found on page 689 of the current 
“ Almanac.” 


* * * 

The Lesson It may be well, however, to remind those 
8 2 : . 

of the photographers whose business brings 

Stackemann ©. Gao . ‘ : 

Case them into similar contingencies of the 


peculiar circumstances of the Stacke- 
mann case, because the judgment of Mr. Justice Farwell 
in that suit is evidently being construed into meanings 
which it does not rightly possess. Mr. Stackemann, it 
will be remembered, was in the habit of calling on schools 
and obtaining permission to take photographs of the pre- 
mises and groups of the students, in regard to which there 
was a reasonable certainty of sale (of prints) to the 
proprietors of the school as well as to the scholars. It 
was this admission to a certain amount of business which 
Ir. Justice Farwell went so far as to regard as a “ good” 
consideration—he did not call it a “valuable” considera- 
tion—and therefore conferred the ownership of the copy- 
vights upon the school proprietors. It does not therefore 
follow, in every case in which permission is given to a 
photographer to obtain certain photographs, that the per- 
mission amounts to a good consideration. Far from it. 
The connection between the photographer and the school 
proprietor in the Stackemann case was very nearly the 
ordinary one of photographer and customer. The school 
proprietor wanted the photographs, and the photographer 
wanted to supply them. Assuming that the photographs 
were suitable, there was no doubt of their sale’ to the 
proprietor, and further, there could be no reasonable 
supposition that the school proprietors expected the photo- 
graphs to be used in other quarters. In a case such as 
our correspondent brings before us the photography. is 
clone without a reasonable certainty of its being profitable, 
and if any profit does accrue, it does not come from the 
person granting the permission, the relation of whom to 
the photographer is not at all on a par with that of the 
school proprietor to Mr. Stackemann. It should be clear, 
swe think, that the Stackemann decision cannot be applied 
without a very precise consideration of the facts of a 
disputed case, and yet—and yet—such is the uncertainty 
of the law, our advice to photographers whose dealings 
involve them in such relations, is to come to an under- 
standing in black and white as to the retention of the 
copyright by themselves. A letter of twenty words, if 
‘a dispute comes into court, is worth a hundred rulings of 


learned, judges as to what is and is not “good” or 
“valuable” consideration. 
* * * 


‘The Hire of 


The recommendations which have occa- 
Apparatus. 


sionally been put forward in the German 
press that the photographic dealer should turn an honest 
penny by the hire of the more expensive pieces of appara- 


tus used by the amateur photographer’ come in for 
a thorough-going discouragement at the hands of a 
«correspondent of “Die Photographische Industrie.” 
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The writer records his disappointment at the returns 
from. the. temporary transference of expensive en- 
larging lanterns and 12 by 10 cameras to his 
amateur customers, from whose operations the charges 
for depreciation soon reached a figure which left the 
dealer nothing for the labour of delivering and collect- 
ing the instruments. | The only apparatus in which a 
profitable hiring business could be carried on was, in the 
writer’s experience, a portable flashlight installation, for 
the use of which for a single evening there was always a 
brisk demand, and for which the enthusiastic “ liebhaber ” 
gladly paid his one mark fifty or two marks when he 
returned it in the morning on his way to business. 


| 
| 


| 
| A Suggested Probably everyone has experienced the 


on clen liability of the circle and oval trimming 
| iy shapes to slip while the trimmer is being 
| run round them, especially in the use of glossy prints. 
| This tendency may be easily overcome by the following 
simple device, which a correspondent sends us:—Around 
the aperture about three-sixteenth of an inch from the 
edge bore a few holes with a small fretwork drill and leave 
the “burr” on. These slight but sharp projections will 
| dig into the waste portion of the print and prevent the 
| shape slipping. The need for a clamp is thus entirely over- 
| come. The process may be carried out with a fine-pointed 
punch, but this is likely to buckle thin shapes. Manu- 
facturers might take the hint and produce a novelty which 
would be of practical value to every professional house, 
viz., a “non-slipping” trimming shape. 


oe 


UNDER WHICH KING, BEZONIAN? 
WE suppose that at the present time there is no more com- 
mon topic of conversation in professional photographic 
circles than the entrance of cheap competition into the 
businesses which cater for the lower middle classes. In 
| various directions the photographer, who has found his 
customers among the smaller tradesman classes, among 
well-to-do mechanics, clerks, and other families in the com- 
munity with incomes ranging from a hundred to three or 
four hundred a year, sees his business attacked in many 
directions. First there has been the natural and legitimate 
competition of his rivals in the shape of lowering prices 
all round, or of offering a single form of portrait at a very 
cut price as a bait for further custom. Competition of 
this kind, which is to be expected in every description of 
| trade, has never been resented by the professional photo- 
grapher, or feared as a danger for which there was no 
effective remedy. But of late years the studios catering for 
the lower-priced photograph have been exposed to attacks 
from those outside their own ranks in a species of competi- 
tion for which they could provide no equivalent in the way 
of counterblast. The last few years have seen the regular 
portrait business encroached upon by the travelling “sticky 
back” firms, or other purvevors of cheap bromide prints ; 
they have witnessed the diversion of part of the busi- 
ness to a type of photographer who calls himself an “ ama- 
teur professional,” and of whose methods of doing business 
the following extract from a letter which we have recently 
received will give a graphic account :— 


I have a little difficulty to contend with, for which I wish to ask 
your advice. In the first place I am an amateur-professional photo- 
grapher, first commencing with taking a few photographs, till I have 
cot a little more than I can comfortably manage with devoting the 
whole of my time to it, and unfortunately I have to take the majority 
of my clients on Sundays, and on an average J have to take fifty or 
sixty between the hours of 11.30 and 3.30, and I kave only a few 
slides (six in all) to work with; therefore it means constant changing 
of plates. I only use half-plates (for I have no use for any other), 
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from which I get cabinets, panels, ovals, circles, and postcards. I 
may say that 1 have no knowledge whatever of the methods of pro- 
fessionals used to a quick trade. 


Lastly there have been the cheap copyists and the canvas- 
sing firms, whose illegitimate business has been based on 
profiting by the work of other photographers, or has been 
fraudulent from first to last, and therefore doubly injurious 
to the photographie profession by casting the stigma of 
misrepresentation over all its members. Yet the exposures 
which the Press in various parts of the country have made 
of this business has, we hope and believe, checked the 
evil for a time, if not permanently. 

The main fact, however, stands out, that from a variety 
of causes the price which the cheaper class of photographer 
gets for his work has gone down, while the cost of produc- 
tion has increased, and as a result of the competition to 
which we have alluded it is necessary for him to offer a 
much cheaper article still if he wishes to retain the custom 
of his poorer patrons. 

Turning now to the other side of the shield, the prospect 
is much more encouraging. In the case of the high-class 
businesses in the country, by which we mean the one or 
two in towns of fair size which sustain their reputation 
for turning out good work and charging a good price for it, 
the prospect has none of the elements of depression which 
are suggested by a diagnosis of the smaller and cheaper 
business. There is proof that the public is willing to 
come to a studio which can give them good photography 
and good portraiture, and that it is willing to pay a good 
price for work which is to its taste, and there is also evi- 
dence of the growing disposition on the part of the patrons 
of such high-class photographic businesses to pay a still 
more enhanced price for work of a specially individual 
type. 
"We are perfectly convinced that the possibilities of offer- 
ing to a high-class circle of customers portraiture of a type 
which is a step in advance of the present professional stan- 
dard constitutes an unexplored field in which should be 
found money enough to sustain businesses run largely on 
these lines. However, our present object is simply to em- 
phasise the existence of a market for the better class of 
work, in doing which we would caution the professional 
man against the fallacy that he has only to commence turn- 


—— 


ing out such work to be able to advance prices accordingly, 
He must not forget that there is the additional task before 
him of impressing upon the mind of the public the value 
of his newly-displayed powers. 

To glance back over this review of the present position 
of widely differing classes of business, the present tendency, 
as we discern it, is for the cheaper to become cheaper, and — 
for the “ high-class ” to become more “ high-class” still. Tt 
seems to us that in many instances a photographer will 
be called upon to decide whether he shall make a bold bid 
for the cheaper order of patronage, or whether he shall 
elevate the productions of his studio to a level which, 
while it assuredly will dissociate him from his cheaper 
clients, will permit him to do less, and possibly make as 
much. It is possible that a process of introspection ap- 
plied by a photographer to his own affairs will indicate 
to him that in one or other of these directions his business 
position is susceptible of improvement. Whichever direc- 
tion he adopts as that in which the movement is to be made 
it will be inevitable that a portion of his patronage leaves 
him for his rivals. The gain which he can expect from such 
a step as we have been considering is in the more perfect 
adjustment of his business machinery to the production of 
a commercial article, which is only another way of saying 
that the step is towards specialisation. We should be 
sorry to see any greater movement towards the cheaper 
class of business than has been made of late, yet we are 
not in the pessimistic mood of those who would see in 
the multiplication of such establishments a universal degra- 
dation of photography in the eyes of the more cultured 
classes in the community. The distribution of businesses, 
like other changes in the social cosmos, follow the laws 
of supply and demand, and unless we are mistaken the 
growth in numbers of the places where a person who sees 
fit to do so may get a dozen photographs of himself for 
sixpence is not a greater departure from established notions 


been experienced in other businesses. Hn masse -the 
sources of supply of photographs to the public will adjust 
themselves, but the fact is no safeguard to any individual 
photographer that in the process of adjustment he will not 
suffer extinction. All the more are his energies needed 
to adapt himself to the changing conditions. 


WORKING - UP AND COLOURING WITH THE 
AEROGRAPH. 


The second of a series of articles on the finishing of prints or enlargements in monochrome and 
first article dealt with the general principles of “ aerograph” work and the acquirement of strokes, etc. 
treat of the special treatment of the various subjects which professional artists are called upon to wo 


of a legitimate price and a standard type of article than has 


colour by the air-brush.. The 
Succeeding ones will 
rk up in black and 


white and colours. 


Awnp now a little regarding the care of the instrument. That 
the “ aerograph” is a delicate tool can hardly be denied—prob- 


ably if it were not so it would not do the nicely-conditioned work | 


which the artist requires of it. While the artish who works 
with brushes may not trouble himself much about keeping his 
colours scrupulously clean, the worker with the “ 


into the colours, and so introduce it into the instrument, as it 
is liable to choke up the small passage through which the colour 
comes. 


Cleaning the Instrument. 


The accumulation of lint. and colour may be prevented by blow- 


aerograph ” | 
must use constant care not to get dirt or any coarse substance 


) 
| 
| 


ing a quantity of water through the instrument each day after 
using it; the point of the instrument may be dipped in a cup 
of water, filling the colour receptacle, and then with a high air 
pressure blown out, working the lever backwards and forwards; 
the finger may also be placed on the point of the instrument and 
the air turned in through the water. in this way breaking up 
any tendency to.an accumulation of dirt in the point. Plenty of 
clean water is a cure for most of the ills to which the instrument 
is subject. It is also desirable at times to clean the colour from 
the cap, which may be removed and cleaned inside 
(with a pointed match or splint), and around the guard with the 
point of a wet brush. i 


If more serious disorders exist it is generally best to send it 
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to the makers, as sometimes more harm than good results from 
trying to put it right in unskilled hands. 
Colours for Aer-graph Work. 

Colour should be kept in a closed box or in closed bottles. Tt 
is not necessary in working with the “ aerograph”” to prepare the 
colours on a palette, as it is possible to modify the tints by 
adding to them in the colour receptacle of the instrument, and 
‘both time and colour are saved. 
care is not nece 


With the “aerograph” great 
sary as to the exact thickness or depth of colour 
to be used, as is necessary with brushes 3 With a colour of full 
strength the most delicate tints:can be made with the “aero- 
graph,” so delicate, indeed, that they may be quite invisible and 
only become visible by repeating the wash of colour. In this 
respect the “aerograph ” possesses a delicacy which can in no 
‘wise be equalled by a stick with a bunch of hair on the end of 
it. 

Moist colours are preferable to dry, as undissolved pieces of 
colour do not get put into the instrument. If moist colours (in 
pans) are used they may be taken direct from the pan and put 
into the “aerograph,” adding more or less water as required. 
Hor this purpose a No. 4 round hog’s-hair brush is the best, and 
this brush will be found serviceable in washing out the colour 
receptacle of the “aerograph.” When changes of colour are 
required, have two glasses of water at hand, one in which to 
clean your brush, and the other with cleaner water to use in 
preparing colour. 

Keep your air pressure high, especially when doing small 
work ; the higher the pressure the finer the grain. 

The Use of 
The use of the eraser is yery important in “ aerograph ” work— 
the colour is not absorbed so deeply in the paper as when applied 
by a brush, and is to that extent more amenable to treatment 
with the eraser ; the extreme high-lights must be either put on 
m. opaque colour or must be erased ; they cannot be left in the 
working, as they would not have the proper character. The 
writer is of the opinion that they should be erased. For this 
you want an ink eraser of the right consistency ; a lead pencil 
eraser will not remove the colour, nor can one use an eraser 
which is too hard. The writer uses a Hardmuth’s typewriter 
eraser: it is about 24 inches long and 4 inch wide by 4 inch 
thick ; it is slightly wedge shape, but must be eut with a longer 
wedge-shape taper on it to give it more flexibility, and the end 
cubbed to a sharp wedge-point With this you 
can soften a shadow, using it broad side on, or can clean up a 
ine or the edge of a tint by rubbing in line with the sharpened 
edge. It is very important that you have a proper eraser and 
mow how to use it, 

In working with a brush you must take infinite 
the hard effects of line and wash. 
nust be put to a little trouble to secure sharpness and definition, 
ind the. eraser plays an important part. You need no other 
mplements for erasing except a sharp scraper. The writer 
las a small flat file ground to a two-edged point. You can buy 
rapers, but the difficulty is to get one which will hold an edge, 
ad if the edge is not very keen you make the surface of the 
aper ragged. There is an art in using a scraper; it should be 
ield with the shaft between the second and third finger and the 
int between the thumb and first finger, and the hand moved 
nom the wrist in a way to shave the paper, not to dig it up. 


the Eraser. 


on glass-paper. 


pains to soften 
In “aerograph” work you 


Having considered the tools, per 
question of the enlargement; the 
main over to a later chapter. 
The Aiind of Print for Aerograph Working-up 

Tf the enlargement or photograpl 
brush throughout, you would ask 
with as perfe 


laps the next in order is the 
question of colours must re- 


1 were to be finished with a 
your printer for a picture 
gradations of shadow as possible; but if the 
enlargement is to be finished with the “ aerograph,” you require 
a chalky print—that is, one in w 
of the high-lights are merged in whi 
and clean. 


uich the more delicate tints 
te, the shadows being strong 
The reason of this is that with the “ aerograph ” you 
can in a very few moments put in all the delicate modelling of 
the lighter parts of the picture, whereas if the picture is low- 
toned the small markings caused by the retouching pencil and 
the defects of the negative will have to be worked out slowly and 
painfully by stippling, or erasing, or both; your result will 
not be as smooth or satisfactory. when finished as the delicate 
modelling which you can do in a few moments over the lighter 
parts of the picture with the “aerograph.” 

This difference is inherent in the character of the tools, and 
should not be ignored by the worker ; only by taking advantage 
of such points will success with the “ aerograph ” method result. 
A slightly chalky print can be finished as well in one hour as 
a dark one can be in a day’s work. 

If the print is being made for colouring, the lights must still 
be chalky, but the shadow portions must not be made quite so 
dark or strong as for black and white work. 

The texture of the paper on. which the photograph is made is 
important only as affecting the finished result. The “aero- 
graph,” will work on either matt or glossy surface, but the non- 
absorbent surface must be worked slower to permit the colours 
to dry. We will only say that in our opinion a matt surface is 
much more artistic than a smooth one, and a moderately coarse 
grain than, a fine-grained matt. The size and character of the 
picture should determine to a large extent the character of the 
grain. Prints should be well washed. The writer has seen en- 
largements turn yellow in parts where the eraser had disturbed 
the surface, showing that the chemicals had only been washed 
from the surface of the paper. 

The Best Colour for Black and White. 


For finishing black and white portrait enlargements in bro- 
mide, the most satisfactory colour is moist water-colour lamp- 
black, as it is as near as possible the colour of bromide both in 
the light tint and at full strength. Indian ink is troublesome 
to prepare, and cannot be obtained in a black the colour of 
bromide, and must be tinted to match. The lamp-black has also 
an advantage in erasing more easily—it is absolutely permanent. 
The quality of this colour varies somewhat with different 
makers ; the writer uses that prepared by Messrs. George Rowney 
and Co. 

For sepia-toned bromides and brown carbons sepia is the most 
satisfactory colour; it may be obtained in two tints—warm and 
ordinary—and other colour may be added to match any colour 
of print. Sepia is a beautiful colour, strong in shadow and clear 
in its thin tints, works well, and is permanent ; it may be best 
to qualify by saying “practically” permanent. 

In the next article we propose dealing with the finishing in 


“Criterion” Competition.—The followin 
a the Birmingham. Photo, raphic Company’s recent competition for 
Tints on “Celerio” gaslight and “Criterion” bromide papers, 
thich was open to amateurs only :—First prize (2 guineas), Mr. 
mJ. Holt, of Manchester; second prize (1 guinea), Mr. H. E. Hail, 
f Wigan, third prize (10s. 6d.), Master W. T. H. Sampson (aged 
leven years), of Tonbridge. The general character of the prints: 


are the prize winners 


Oe 
5 


monochrome of portraits of various kinds, backgrounds, 
vignettes, ete. 
however, was of such high excellence that. the Company have 


awarded twelve consolation prizes to the following competitors :— 
Misses W. and §. K. Jackson, Hyde Park; Miss Keasley, East- 
bourne; Messrs. G. H.- Thomas, Cornwall; E. C.. Ker, Sidcup; 
A. E, Manning, Birmingham; Adshead, London; J. E. Bradley, 
Epsom; O. R. Dodd, London; Mr. Freeby, Liverpool; Mr. Budd, 
Watiord ; Mr. Dennison, Kendal; and Mr. Parslow, Thetford. 
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A PIONEER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS. 


Next Sunday we can celebrate the 80th birthday of Mr. R. H. 
Bow, C.E., of Edinburgh, who is one of the oldest scientific 
opticians and photographers living. 

There are probably not many readers of this journal who can 
associate with his name a definite idea of his achievements 
in this world. His .principal work was certainly done in 
engineering, but he has contributed also enough to our art- 
science for us to be grateful to him. It may be well to give 
an outline of the principal points of his work, in which task 
I hope my readers will make a benevolent allowance for my 
shortcomings as an exponent of 
my friend’s work. 

I think we may speak of his 
articles and papers under two 
headings, discussing (1) papers 
principally of scientific interest, 
and (2) papers principally of 
educational value. 

Turning to the first of these 
divisions, our friend’s name will 
always remain associated with 
correct ideas of distortion. It 
was he, in conjunction with 
Thomas Sutton, who pointed out 
the great importance of the 
aberrations with which the 
image of the central spot of a 
symmetrical objective is ren- 
dered by its components, and 
that in consequence of their 
presence, a symmetrical objective 
is really orthoscopic for one scale 
of reduction only. I have called 
this Bow-Sutton’s law. 

I must further mention here 
his work on equalisation of illu 
mination over a great angle of 
view. As in collective lenses the 


of any form. We must also remember that he then (1863) 
published the first plan of correctly registering the results of 
astigmatic calculations. It was only due to want of space that 
I dismissed this oldest plan of registration, when I published 
in 1899, the 48 astigmatic curves in my book, “Theorie und 
Geschichte des photographischen Objektivs.” 

Concluding now under this heading, we must affirm that we see 
in his work the features of a scientist well versed in mathe. 
matical methods, and of a photographer who had love for 
our art-science, an eye for its wants, and the patience to 
supply them. 

His achievements in the educa. 
tional line are not less, although 
they also are entirely forgotten, 
Personally, I am inclined to see 
his principal merit in his en- 
deavour to emphasize the fact of 


an orthoscopic —photograph’s 
being essentially a correct , 


pective. In consequence thereof 
he represented the photograph 
often, not at the place of the 
ground glass, but between the 
objects and the lens. He even 
went so far as to devise a special 
instrument, with the object of 
viewing transparencies made with 
as from the 
under 


short focus lenses 
correct standpoint, 
the same angle which the objects 
presented to the 


decoy 


themselves 


photographie lens. The way im 


all his endeavour could not 1: 
duce his fellow-workers—even at 
that time of high standing—to 


thickness of substance steadily 
decreases towards the margin, he 
conceived the idea to compensate 
for the loss from obliquity of 
incidence by tinging the sub- 
stance of the crown glass. By 
those means he took away the 
greater part of the light in the 
axial direction, and gradually less towards the margin, thus 
more equally distributing the remainder over the whole plate. 
He further advanced our knowledge of this difficult subject 
by. accurate and difficult calculations, which he undertock to 
illustrate the idea of Geo. H. Slight. In this case the equalisa- 
tion was very perfectly effected by means of a suitably formed 
brass plate, mounted a little in front of the diaphragm. As 
far as my knowledge goes, his two papers furnish to the cal- 
culating optician not only a very valuable, but the only 
source of information as regards the difficult branch ot 
equalisation. 

His calculations and experiments on astigmatism are also of 
great value, however little they may be known at the present 
day. I may mention here, especially his splendid calculation 
of the curves of the primary and secondary foci for a thin 
plano-conyex lens in close proximity with the stop. He was 
able to give these curves for finite angles, and so partially 
antedated the important result found independently, and yeri- 
fied 37 years later by B. Wanach, of Potsdam, for thin lenses 


ROBERT HENRY Bow, born at Alnwick, January 27, 1827. 


see with his eyes and to under- 
stand his well-developed and im- 
portant ideas, and the absolute 
want of interest seems to have 
had the effect of slackening his 


zeal as a teacher. 
He took a great deal of trouble 


in his earnest endeayour to te 
suscitate stereoscopic photography in the beginning of the sixties 
of the last century. We know now that this task was hopeless 
or anybody, however gifted; it was simply impossible then 


o stem the tide of an universal disgust, swelled by an injudicious 
But the 


overfeeding of the curiosity of 
manner in which he tried his h 
He approached his subject scier 


an imitating public. 
opeless task is worthy of record. 
ntifically. and tried in two mas 


erly papers to give a theory of this instrument, based on the 
supposition that the degree of convergence of the axes of the eyes 
has little or no effect upon the apparent absolute dis 
ance of the object observed. Not even at that period, 
he beginning of the sixties, when men of 
acknowledged position still took an active 
he stereoscope, are—as far as my knowledge goes—many 
papers extant which could be very well compared with his two 
series. He seems to have stood alone when he pointed out 
a remarkable error into which Sir David Brewster had fallen: 
a remarkable error, as three scientists of note, A. Claudet. Sir 
David Brewster, and H. Helmholtz, had independently altered 


scientific 
interest 1m 


which the lesson taucht by him 
was received by the public. was 
in a certain manner prophetic; 
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their originally correct opinions as to the same (erroneous) 
conclusion. 

When, towards the end of the sixties, the general interest 
in photographic subjects slackened, R. H. Bow also turned 
to different topics, but he was easily brought back t. photo- | 
graphic questions. An instance is given by the active interest 
he had in, and the new ideas he worked out for anamorphotic 
photographs, where length and breadth of the original are 
reproduced on different scales. 

His last work, done a little more than a year ago, was on an 
astronomical subject; he devised a very practical and useful 
star chart to enable the amateur astronomer to immediately 
point out the place of a planet with reference to the different 
well-known groups of fixed stars. 

The authorship of the present article shows that in R. H. 
Bow’s case, too, the old saying holds good, no man is a prophet 
in his own country. It is certainly a pity for both parties, and 
I for one should heartily wish to give up my place of biographer 
to a countryman of his. But as it is, these poor words oucht 
to stand as a small token of my gratitude for much kindness 
I have received during the nine years of our acquaintance. Bya | 


happy chance, it is nine years to a day on his birthday that— 
having discovered his address—I wrote to him and sent him an 
historical article of mine on distortion, the principal contents 
of which were an exposition of Bow-Sutton’s law. As his 
paper had been written in 1861, I had, in composing my article, 
not the slightest doubt that the author had long since been 
called to his fathers. From that time we have kept up a steady 
correspondence, principally on optical subjects, and it has beén 
my good fortune to enjoy his hospitality, to see him in his 
hale and hearty old age, to discuss different topics of scien!inc, 
political, and literary interest. If anything was wanting to 
crown our connection, it was Mr. Bow’s personal acquaintance 
with the late lamented Ernst Abbe, with whom I have some- 
times discussed my friend’s merits. But Mr. Bow’s 
great age was naturally an obstacle to a meeting between 
the two. 

I have nothing more. We will all wish that many years 
more may be his lot, with the strength of mind and body to 
enjoy them, and will do our utmost to impress his name and 
a knowledge of his work on our friends and pupils. 

Morirz von Ronn. 


ADVERTISEMENT PHOTOGRAPHS AND CHILD 
MODELS. 


Tux photographs reproduced in our issue of January 4, by cour- 
tesy of the 8. 8. McClure Company have brought us an extract 
from a recent issue of the American Printer, in which is an 
account of the photographer, Mr. A. B. Phelan, to whom was 
entrusted the task of producing them in response to the request 
of McClures to provide a graphic representation of McClure’s 
Magazine as “The Market-place of the World.” The photo- 
graphs, as our readers will not need to be told, are made up 
by pasting together prints of a large number of detached scenes. 
Mr, Phelan claims no originality as to “composite” photo- 
graphy, except that he has harnessed the idea and directed 
intelligently towards useful ends. It may be inter sting to 
quote what the American Printer and the McClure advertising 
management think of the photographs. Our contemporary, 
which may be regarded as an authority in illustrative adyer- 
tising, says :— 

“Doubtless this is but the initiation of a new art feature in the 
illustrative world, at least in the advertising field, and the writer 
looks confidently forward to many elaborate and skilfully 
executed designs of this peculiar kind in the early future, from 
the office of McClure’s, where this idea has been so fully 
developed. 

“The advertising manager of McClure’s himself is enthusiastic 
on the subject, and holds a decidedly favourable opinion as to 
the power of the composite, elaborated as it is and is to be, in 
firmly fixing in the mind of the public the fact that McClure’s 
Magazine is ‘ The Market-place of the World.’ This statement is 
not used merely as a catch phrase, but thoughtfully, and after 
due consideration. He says: ‘That Mr. Phelan has been able 
to visualise an ideal by that most realistic of all arts—photo- 
graphy—so that the picture conveys the unreal by photographing 
the real, and at the same time conveys an actual truth, is his 
great “feat.” 

“The advertising pages of McCluwre’s treated as a great market- 
place is a fantasy, and yet in its broadest sense it is “'The Market- 
place of the World.’ Now Mr. Phelan has visualised the fantasy 
so as to convey the reality more strongly and in such a way as to 
fix it more firmly in the minds of our readers than could possibly 
be done in words. This is his ‘ feat.’ ” 


The professional advertisement photograph is more often 


seen in the American magazines than in those in this country, 
and it may be of interest if we reproduce two, which we find 


A Photographic Advertisement of Jaenicke’s Inks, 


in the current issue of a leading printing journal, the American 
Printer. The “Street Scene” is one of a series of advertise 
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ments of Jaenicke’s inks, each representing an incident in 
the travels of the big man in search of information about Jae- 
nicke’s inks. The first of the series had shown him en route 
to New York by railway, but no railroad car serving to accom- 
modate him, he is stretched full length on the top of the train. 

The other advertisement (of the necktie) is a selected example 
of similar work, though the reproduction on this page, 
which is from a half-tone, falls a good deal short of the original. 


'A Striking Necktie Advertisement 


In reference to the same subject of photographic advertising 
Mr, Hamilton Smith, of Devizes, sends us an example of a photo- 
graphic cover design made by him for the Caxton Magazine, to 
which was awarded a gold medal in a competition for designs 
recently held by our contemporary. The design, which, by Mr. 
Hamilton Smith’s kind permission, we reproduce herewith, has 
no special reference to the printing craft. and in this respect 


Awarded First 


An Advertisement Photograph by Hamilton Smith. 
Prize in the Caxton Magazine Competition. 


is all the better from the photographer’s point of view, inasmuch 
as the same subject can be offered to different firms in various 
distinct trades. Mr. Hamilton Smith sends us a circular 
showing his design being very effectively used to advertise boys’ 


: i Hee | 
clothing. Mr. Hamilton Smith also allows us to reproduce a 


photograph, by himself, which may have caught the eye of | 
some of our readers, as a showcard of the Kodak Co., by whom 


—__= 


it has been used for this purpose. The photograph is a ‘sood: 
example of the effective use which can be made of very simple 
accessories and models, and is an answer to the objection which 
is made to advertisement photography, that the cost of. models 


Advertisement Fhotograph by Hamilton Smith. 


runs away with the profits. Still, the objection does apply im 
many cases, and the professional advertisement photographer 
finds it pay to secure the services of practised models, song 
which, children, as well as adults, are to be found. In thi 
connection the experience of a New York photographer, pub 
lished in Wilson’s Magazine, may interest those whose inten 
tions are in the direction of this special branch of photography: 

“Beauty is, of course, the primal requisite. While the in- 
fantile type is preferred by many, the piquant child has many 
admirers. 

“ Girls, particularly blue-eyed tots with curly golden hair, 
snub noses, dimples and round chubby faces, are eagerly sought 
as they make pretty angel heads and are particularly adapted 
for ideal pictures for art and commercial purposes. They must 
be plump. 

“Little girls with straight locks hayn’t the same chance of 
getting employment as those with ringlets. To some childrem 
posing is as natural as breathing. They fall into graceful pos- 
tures very easily. Others are naturally awkward, despite their 
pretty faces and winning ways. 

“As to the remuneration which these little artists receive; 
it varies to no great extent from that received by their older 
sisters in the business. An hour’s posing generally brings from 
$1.50 to $3, and after an hour’s work the average child is 
generally too tired to sit longer. 

“Té is understood that the children shall furnish their 7m 
costumes, unless it is a character costume, in which case, perhaps, 
the professional costumer will be called in. Most of these chil- 
dren have good wardrobes of simple, dainty gowns, used ex- 
pressly for professional engagements. But the other day ® 
dirty, but undeniably pretty Italian child, was brought in here 
by someone who picked her up in the street. 
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“A very soiled and ragged cotton dress barely covered the 
little one’s nakedness, but. there was a charm about the kid 
that was simply irresistible, and so I took her just as she was. 
The picture will be used for a dyeing and cleaning establishment, 
and it will be a winner, if I mistake not. But that is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule, of course. 

“T am besieged with applications from mothers who wish me 
to use their children! as models, and while some of the children, 
nearly all of them I might Say, are pretty in their own 'childish 
fashion, few of them are sufficiently artistic or picturesque to 
be made use of. If a child possesses those qualities, and in 
addition can take poses naturally and prettily, there isn’t a 
doubt that she can find plenty of work. 

“Tf a mother has a child of whom she wants to make a model 
and the little one is of a nervous temperament, I should first 


advise that the child be put through a course of gymnastics or 


physical culture until she gets hold of ‘herself, and is able to» 
control her muscles and nerves, Exercise of this sort is an aid 
to grace, and makes posing less tiresome. 

“Most children love to pose, and I have frequently seen 
children cry when it was time for them to leave. 
times have tantrums when asked to sit before the camera, and 
it is only after all sorts of promises of candy, toys, and the 
like, that they will consent to pose. 

“Child models reach the awkward age the same as other 
children, and one of the most pathetic sights I have ever wit- 
nessed was when one of these children, after haying posed 
successfully for half a dozen years, finally reached the hobble- 
dehoy tage, when to assume a eraceful attitude was manifestly 
impossible, and poses that once were simple and pretty were- 
difficult to assume and ugly to reproduce, because of the con— 
sciousness of the child.” 


Others some- 


RENAISSANCE OF PORTRAITURE BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[The following article by Mr. J: C. 
other American professionals, in the “little gallery ” 
who have followed the career of the talented writer, 

Lis current work. 


SINcE the earliest times the visible object of greatest interest to 
1umanity has been the human face and form. Attempts at pictur- 
ng man were among the first efforts towards reproducing the images 
nost deeply impressed upon the mind. These crude representations 
tot only excited interest, but by degrees became the object of 
dmiration and veneration. Man often could find nothing worthier 
f kis worship than images of himself. This worship developed to 
uch an extent that one of the first and most important laws, at the 
ery base of our present civilisation, forbade ic olatry—the ascribing 
| powers by man to im or pictures 
f himself. The Greeks had no brighter laurels or higher honours 
fan for the sculptor and painter, who most beautifully portrayed, 
n canvas or in marble, the features and form of man and woman. 
This condition could not have existed had not the great masses 
een peculiarly and deeply interested in and attracted by reproduc- 
ions of the human face and bod While the masses, from the dawn 
f history onward, have always admired pictures of people, and 
aken advantage of opportunities to view them, it was not until 
he adyent of photography that personal possession of portraits came 
thin the possibilities of others than the wealt ly and powerful. 
The Obsolete Album. 

The family album full of cabinet “photos” was, for a number of 
ears, one of the favourite themes for jests by the paragraphers of 
xe papers. They forgot, or probably never knew that. an interest 
1 the pictures of people is almost as historical, as universal and as 
atural as breathing. 

With all the other attractions and diversions of a metropolis, a 
scent exhibition of photographs at the Chicage Art Institute was 
isited by over 55,000 persons, “the highest attendance for the same 
eriod of time in the history of the institution,” says a Chicago 
ariodical. 
Aside from electricity, no other development of the last six decades 
as become such an important factor in the daily life of the masses, 
t is applied in so many and to such widelw 
otography. It enters by numerous els of greater or less 
portance into almost every phase or aspect of human endeayour. 
is essentially an element to be considered whether one’s activities 
*@ in any of the paths of art cr of science, of 
erce, of literature or of recreation. 


V1 
uperhuman and supernatura 


diversified uses, 


as 


chann 


mechanics or of com 


Photography has become practically an omnipresent element in 
Ww civilisation. 
As applied to portraiture: Photography may now be said to be 


its rené Its earliest development, that of the daguerreo- 
pe, had a distinctive art element because of the individuality of 
e pictures. There were no duplications. The then known 


ance. 


Strauss of St. Louis, a collection of whose photographs is now 
at the BririsH JourNaL 


‘ocesses required a degree of skill on the part of the maker and 


being exhibited, with those by 


Offices, will doubtless be read with interest’ by ail 


or are taking the opportunity which is now offered of seeing some examples of 
The article is from a recent 


sue of “ Wilson’s.”] 


which of necessity made the: 
he mechanical prints which fol- 
lowed as the processes were made simpler, As, 3 after year, 
the manipulation of plates and papers became more easy, the photo- 
graph departed from the higher qualities of the daguerreotype and 
the evidences of machinery and the tendency towards commercialism 


a length of time to secure results 
portrait one free from faults of 


increased. The descent was rapid and deep. The first downward 
step was taken when quantity became the important factor, and! 
instead of individual pictures, repetition ana duplication set in. 
The Banefu! ‘‘ Dozen Price.” 
He who first proposed that photographs should be sold yy the- 
dozen, just as eggs or socks, pointed out the path which led to the 


discrediting of camera portraiture, inviting the scorn of the artist. 
Canvasses painted over with impossible landscapes for backgrounds, 


and papier maché moulded into ungainly accessories, ‘followed 


Certain stilted, conscious posings of subjects became the rule, and 
naturally pictures made by any one photographer were such a close 
resemblance to the work of all others that it made but little dif- 


he finished product was 
1ad some other “studio” 


ference which “artist” was patronised, t 
just about what would have been obtained 
been visited. 
Pictures by some of the best-known photographers, even t 
New York City, could be recognised by the scenery and furniture 
f the constant recurrence of the same pieces in their work. 
The standard conception of art was a face modelled like a cheap 
china doll. Each was smooth, puffed, and rounded without a line: 
of character, and the skin as white as a new paper collar. 


A Revolution in Methods. 

One of the first changes of infinite relief to sitters was the abolition 
of that instrument of torture, miscalled a ‘head rest,” but in truth 
a vice which chilled the marrow of the subject. Next the papier 
maché settees, balustrades, and fences were converted into kindling 
wood. The snow-capped mountains, the unending meadows, and* 
the tremendous waterfall were thrown into the ash heap. The little 
card stuck on a pole, towards which the yictim must look pleasantly, 
The constrained, affected poses were abandoned. The 
n various shades of colour were considered. The 


10se of 


because o 


was “ fired 
relative difference i 


over-retouching which left faces biank, putty-like lumps was 
rejected. The stupid method of making -ictures of different 
persons, or of the same person in different poses, accommodat 
themselves to a predetermined size or shape of mount, was 


abandoned. This revolution of method, this endeavour to educate 
out the wrong conception and to teach correct princ iples has taken 
years to reach its present status, where connoisseurs and critics admit 
i yalue in camera portraiture. Necessarily much 


the art element anc 
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misconception remains, and the enlightening movement advances 
but slowly. 

The repetition of backgrounds, the conventional, theatrical poses, 
the harsh contrast of black and white, the removal of lines of 
character, the uniformity of s‘'ze, governed by mounts—these are 
some of the well-known features of the photograph which are still 
too prevalent. 

The Study of Subtle Tones. 

The photographer who really has an earnest desire to make his 
work something more than a mechanical impression or map of the 
subject, gives to each print leaving his hands the stamp of in- 
dividuality. The materials selected are such as will lend them- 
selves to the desired colour tones and yet possess absolute per- 
manence. Each impression receives individual chemical treatment 
—this in sharp contrast with the ordinary photograph of which 
hundreds may be treated in a mass. The background in each plate 
is essentially different from that on any other, being sketched by 
hands skilled in artistry—thus the background harmonises with the 
subject and is in accord with the lights and shades of the portrait, 
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making a pleasing general effect or ensemble. The size and shape 
of the portrait is also a matter of considerable study, no two pose 
being treated identically. The form and dimension are made 
adjust themselves harmoniously to the picture—so also with the 
colour; instead of harsh contrast of light and shade there is a gentl 
gradation with truth: ul regard to their relation in life. Where the 
upon the wrist of a lady there is a difference of many 
shades between the flesh tone and that of the lace. In the photo, 
‘graph it would be false to make bo h appear alike, or nearly so, 
And so on in each and every distinct detail of true portraitup 
she one trait ever present is individuality. Just 
faces are identical, the portraits should vary, 
individuality of treatment requires trained assj 
tants, having an artistic temperament, in all the departments of 
photographic establishment. Such a portrait as is here contemplai 
evidencing the artist touch throughout can be obtained at a cos 
but little greater than that of the stereotype description. But wh 
it is received it measures up to the highest standard—‘a thing ¢ 
beauty, a joy forever.” J. C. Srravss, 


white lace falls 


by photography, 
no two persons or 
To secure this 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR HISTORICAL PURPOSES. 


{Im continuation of the article which appeared last week on the suggested scheme of photo-micrographic reproduction, which has 
emanated from Brussels, we publisk: ia paper from our Berlin conte mporary, “Die Photographische Industrie,” which deals, as we 
think, with a more possible solution of the problem of placing at the disposal of students the stores of historical MSS. in the various 

public and private collections.—Eps.] 


A PHILOLOGIST has jus 
to science; that it is 


written a book on the value of photography 
a good book will be at once obvious from 
the author’s name, Dr. Karl Krumbacher, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. The lessons, which are the results of the author's 
many years’ experience, appears to us to be so important for the 
manufacturer and dealer, that we must consider them more closely. 

The problem set is a triple one: the manuscript and book treasures 
ranging from a period of over two thousand years, and scattered 
throughout innumerable libraries, are constantly exposed to the 
danger of destruction. Turin and Sam Francisco are two examples 
Transcripts of the most important of all writings are, in the case 
of destruction of the original, of but little value; -hotography only 
can supply the substitute; the most important works must, there- 
fore, be reproduced as faithfully to the original as possible and the 
originals ‘kept in other places. Comprehensive philological and 
historical work are only possible after the collection and sifting o 
innumerable materials. Countless transcripts of works, which are 
distributed all over the world, must be made for this. The work will 
thus extend over years and decades, if the searcher wishes himself 
to take all available transcripts. Old philological information, the 
introduction of historical research, is only to be advantageously 
gained first hand from the old works themselves, or from faithfu 
reproductions. A draughtsman’s copy can never be absolutely 
satisfactory. 

In all these cases photography, and only photography, can be o 
actual assistance; and then only if it cam be cheaply worked, for 
it means in all cases a very large number of exposures. The pro- 
fessional photographer can never satisfy this requirement; to entrus 
priceless originals to him is not advisable—Krumbacher reports 
some hair-raising cases. If he is to make the exposures away from 
his studio, he must charge so much that his help would be worth- 
less. The investigator is, therefore, forced to do his own work, 
and requires, to be able to do it, the support of the manufacturer 
and dealer. 

An enumeration of the requirements 
make this clear. 

Generally a copy is required of a great num 
therefore desirable, on account of quickness and 
so that the negative cam be used as the final 
reversed as regards light and shade is of 
frequently read the letters more easily if it is so; only the negative 
must be on paper, and ought not to be laterally reversed. The 
arrangement which was suggested by Graffin in 1900 would answer 
these requirements; the book or manuscript to be reproduced is 
laid flat on a stool or low table, and, af necessary, a sheet of glass 


of the investigator will 


er of pages; it is 
cheapness, to work 
image; that it is 
no moment, for one can 


bellows camera with a reversing prism in front of the lens. K 
the negative a kind of film magazine! provided with rolls of bromi 
paper should be used; with this arrangement from one hundn 
to three hundred negatives can be made in a day. 

Up to the present, however, manufacturers have not entered upd 
this branch. The existing arrangements are defective and too deat 
and quite a simple bellows camera iis wanted, whick when set up @ 
a firm stand will mot alter its position when a full dark slid 
is inserted. A magazine roller slide, which can take sufficient pape 
for twenty 7 x 5 or 9 x 7 exposures or more, an outside and easil 
read recorder, and ia sharp marker to differentiate between the variot 
exposures, should be fitted. Amother requirement is that the rol 
up should be effected without any great strain on the paper, a 
that everything should be firmly constructed. 

No particularly great stress need be laid upon the lens; 
would always be used with small stops, so that a good aplanai 
lens, preferably an anastigmat, working at f/8, would suffice. 

The most ti 
actually 
delicate industrial reproduction work, but only for the sp 
work herein outlined? Reversing with mirrors should be ti 
instead of prisms. 

Tke way in which the negative material is supplied is ¥ 
unsatisfactory. The paper must be wound on the rollers by 
operator himself. It would be necessary for the paper to be si 
plied already rolled and packed so that it can be used like the Z 
light leading film cartridges. a 
The taking of manuscripts on a yellow or brownish ground gi¥ 
no satisfactory results according to Graffin’s process, as the bromtl 
paper used is not sensitive to yellow. Krumbacker says “th 
trouble may be overcome either by using orthochromatic plates! 
yellow screens,” and bewails the fact that “an important differen 
between negatives taken without the yellow screen and with | 
longer exposures could not be recognised.” This is howeve 
easily explained, as prolongtion of the exposure and the use of 
yellow screen does not give an orthochromatic rendering on 0 
colour-sensitive films. It would be necessary to prepare yell 
| 

1 The old roller slide, as was first used for negative paper, and later for cellul 
films, would of course be the best thing to use.—EDs. B.J. 


* An arrangement of this kind is figured on page 729 of the ALMANAC, 1907. F 
suggestion that the reproduction of old MSS., palimpsests, etc., is not as deliontt 
ordinary industrial reproduction can hardly be endorsed. Certainly, in some of 
| such as in old Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, and written characters of like natur® 
ar more delicate.—Eps, B.J. 


laid thereon to keep it flat, and now photographed with an : 
‘0 
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sensitive bromide paper. That this is possible is proved by the 
publications of Andresen and Ruzicka (‘Eder’s Handbuck,” fifth 
edition, p. 764, et seq.), who sensitised bromide paper with rhoda- 
mine, so that it possessed a maximum of sensitiveness in yellow near 
he D line.3 This, again would be a thankworthy matter for the 
maker. | 
One possibility Krumbacker did not see, and that was the use of 
negative paper instead of the ordinary bromide paper. The advan- 
rages of this are in the greater sensitiveness of this paper and the 
possibility of taking contact prints from the negatives if required, 
as the specially thin paper permits of easy printing, which is not 
he case with bromide paper. 
For specially difficult cases one would naturally use ortho or pan- 
chromatic plates with a colour filter and without a reversing prism, 
and the camera could be arranged with its axis vertical by means 
of one of the cheap ball-and-socket arrangements. 
The exposure of the paper must be so estimated that the develop- 
ment can be pushed to its end, and not be stopped prematurely ; 
absolute pure whites and deep blacks will be obtained rather by 
too short than too long exposure. Of all developers ferrous oxalate 
will alone give perfectly satisfactory results in all cases. Thorough 
fixation to avoid subsequent trouble will obviously be necessary. 
Krumbacher has some valuable notes as to the advantages of the 
various photomechanical processes for the preparation of charts for 
paleographic works. Photogravure and photolithography are not 
capable of competing. If the test without the ground is to be 
reproduced, then the simple zincography is the cheapest and gives 
extremely clear results. Collotype reproduces all the details of the 
original ; but, assuming that a thousand pulls (10§ x 7 inches) cre 
required, it is about four times as dear. The half-tone and the new 
Spitzertype processes are about the same in price—that is, about 
double that of zincos; they are neither free from faults, however ; 
the half-tone screen destroys the finest details. Spitzertypes give 
brilliant and sharp pictures, which are, however, false in the middle 
tones,.so that they are hard and scratchy. In every case, to select 
the process which shall be satisfactory requires much consideration. 
Rapid machine printing of bromides does not appear to have been 
taken into account by Krumbacher; if this cannot compete with 
the three cheaper processes, it certainly can with the dearer collo- 
type, which it surpasses as regards clearness and richness in the 
finest details. 
Is any clearer enunciation required of what is wanted for photo- | 
historical work? There is no apparatus, no negative material, and | 
no slides for this work. There exist only the innumerable manu- 
scripts, which should be cheaply reproduced, and the experts who 
sadly need such reproductions, and who, by their absence, mus 
avish enormous amounts of time and money. 
To make—and make cheaply—such apparatus and materia 
be the task of the manufacturer. 
To introduce these with corresponding urgency everywhere tha 
the need of them may be expected, to the superintendents or 
administrators of every library and museum, should be the remunera- 
ive task of the dealer. For this class of work he could hire out the 
necessary apparatus, and develop the rolls of paper. Above al 
hings he may be sure that where there is continued need 
work, and the apparatus has been proved to be efficient, it will be 
bought ; for it belongs undoubtedly to the collection of every eaching 
chair of paleography, diplomacy, archeology, and history, as well as 
every public library. 


= 


should 


of such 


o 


Tue Manchester Amateur Photographic Society has just issued its | 
annual report, which discloses a very satisfactory state of affairs. 
The membership has increased, there is a substantial balance in 
hand at the bank, amd the year’s work in general indicates a high 
standard of efficiency and continued progress. 


* The author is completely at fault here. Andresen’s suggestion, which was 
made at the Congress for Applied Chemistry, held in Vienna in 1898, was for 
preparing a colour-sensitive and print-ont bromide paper for the photometric or 
actinotric purpc and had nothing whatever to do with developed bromide 
paper. Andresen’s suggestion was to bathe raw paper in potassium bromide solu- 
tion, dry, float on silver nitrate solution, wash, and immerse in sodium nitrate 
solution to which some rhodamine B was added. Ruzicka (“ Wiener Klinische 
Wochenschrift,” 1902, p. 687) used Andresen's paper, but coated it with auramine 
dissolved in collodion, and thus estimated the visual luminosity of the light. For 
negative work, precisely the’ same methods, either by bathing or adding the dye to 


we OO, must be followed, as in the manufacture of films or plates.— 
eps. BJ. y 


Photo-Dyechanical Dotes. 


a ae 
Screen Distance Scales. 
MM. H. Catmets and L. P. Clerc described in arecent communication 
to the Société Frangaise the following method for checking the 
graduated scales engraved on process cameras. A stop is cut (as 
shown in Fig. 1) with two small holes which are on a diameter parallel 
to one of the lines of the screen and at equal distances from the 
lens ax The distance from centre to centre of these holes should 


How to Correct 


Fig. 8, 
be about one-sixteenth of the focus of the lens. The séreen should 
be placed at the maximum distance, the camera focussed sharply on 
some document placed on the copy board, and then a sheet of white 
paper, illuminated as strongly as possible, should replace the docu- 
ment. ‘The special stop described above should then be inserted, and 
the screen racked back as far as possible. If there was contact 
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between the-plane of squares and the focal plane, the ground glass 
would have the appearance of a series of squares (fig. 2). As a 
matter of fact, in consequence of the separation by the thickness 
of.the glass between the engraved surface and that of the screen 
supports, the ground glass presents a series of oblong luminous 
spots: (fig. 3). 

If the screen is very slowly separated from the ground glass there 
will be seen two luminous spots (fig. 4) corresponding to the trans- 
parent parts of the screen, which become progressively separated 
one from one another (fig. 5) in proportion to the increase in the 
distance of the screen, till two spots corresponding to two neigh- 
bouring clear spaces begin to coincide (fig. 6). We will call this 
position of the screen the first position of coincidence. 

Continuing to increase the distance of the screen, the two spots 
corresponding to each screen space get farther and farther apart. 
The coincidence thus ceases until for a given distance a new coin- 
cidence is established between the spots corresponding to two screen 
spaces separated one from the other by a clear screen space: this is 
the second position of coincidence (fig. 7). 

It is easy to calculate that the distance which separates the two 
positions of coincidence is equal to that which at the time of the first 
coincidence separated the actual screen plane from the focal plane. 

Considering fig. 8, in which the distance of separation of the 
screen are considerably exaggerated for the sake of clearness, there 
are represented :— 

d, the distance from centre 
diaphragm ; 

t, the extension of the camera, measured from the diaphragm or 
its image; 

7, the sum of an opaque and transparent space of the screen ; 

e, el, the distances between the actual screen plane and the focal 
plane in the first and second positions of coincidence. 
rom elementary geometrical considerations based on the similarity 
of triangles we have for the two positions of coincidence, the ratios. 


o centre of the two apertures of the 


(Qh) e 
a. we 
whence 
(2) ¢ 
a 
eo = Be 


Supposing, for example, that the index of the screen gear had 
marked on the divided scale 2 mm. for the first coincidence, and 7 mm, 
for the second, the distance between the two positions of coincidence 
being 5 mm., this number also measures, in: the first position, the 
effective distance between the screen planes, and we know conse- 
quently that all the distances read upon the scale ought to be 
increased by 3 mm. every time that the screen tested is used, and 
that the same side should be next the dark slide, the two faces being 
easily distinguished by the maker's mark engrayed on one of them. 


Resin-Gr.in Half Tones, 
A process in which a selective grain is distributed over a printel 
metal intended for the production of a photo-engraving kas been 
patented in this country by Messrs. Klimsch and Co.. of Frankfort. 
The process, as described in the specification, No. 27,158, 1905, 
consists in applying to the printed, but undeveloped plate, a 
solution of resin in a volatile solvent, and it is of the highest import- 
ance that the temperature of the plate and the humidity of the 
atmosphere in which the application of the volatilisation take place 
shall remain per y constant. These operations are, therefore, 
done in a box, which is maintained under standard conditions in 
these respects. 
The box must be made rather large, as otherwise the vapours 
emanating from the resinous solution during evaporation would have 
a harmful effect on the formation of the grain. The production of 
the grain when volatilising the solution on the sensitised plate is 
dependent upon a series of conditions such as the degree of exposure, 
the quality and quantity of the resin, the quickness of the evapora- 
tion, etc. Variations of these conditions would change the character 
and arrangement of the dots, so that it is of utmost importance to 
keep the conditions perfectly constant. 
Immediately after the grain is produced the plate may be etched by 
means of dilute nitric acid or other suitable etch, and the plate then 
gummed and treated in the usual manner. Instead of etching the 
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plate directly after the grain Las been produced, the chromate salts 
may first of all be washed out of the coating. To sensitise the plates. 
there may be used besides the chromated albumen other sensitised 
organic substances such as gelatine, glue, fish-glue, gum, etc. 

The coating producing the grain may be composed of other sub- 
stances besides common resin, such as mastic, elemi, sandarac, 
amber, gum damar, gum copal, asphaltum, dragon’s blood, shellac, 
fir-resin and sundry balsams; also greases, oils, etc. These sub- 
stances can be used according to the circumstances, pure or mixed. 
suitable dissolving mediums being used. 
Instead of the alcoholic solution of resin there may be used: 
with good results a mixture of petroleum, ether, and alcohol ; it is. 
advisable, however, to subject the former to a partial distillation 
and use always the same proportions. Nearly all the ingredients. 
added to the ‘sensitised coating or to the resinous solution have a 
ain influence on the formation, even if the substances added can. 
considered as neutral or of having little effect. It is impossible 
therefore to enumerate here all the ingredients which ma~ be added. 
and the effect they will have on the sensitised plate. Special atten- 
tion is drawn, however, to the following points :—Calcium chloride 
added to the resinous solution produces the eliminated dots in the 
ight parts of round shape and spaced at large distances apart. 
Turpentine, according to the quantity used, results in a close shading 
.eing obtained in the formation of the grain, and a round grain 
the light parts. 
Alkalies, especially ammonia, cause a better adaptation of 
erain to the tints of the copy. An increase of the concentration 
the resinous solution gives a coarser grain, which result can also- 


cer 
de 


se obtained by varying the speed of the whirler upon which the 
slate is placed during the evaporation of the resinous solution. It, 
is obvious, therefore, that by varying the concentration of the 
solution, the ingredients used and the speed of the whirler, the 
operator is able to obtain any fineness of grain desired. The pro- 


cess is applicable to every method of printing, and is of special 
advantage in colour printing owing to the fact that the grain is 
not arranged according to a system of lines and all production of 


“moiré” being entirely excluded. 


So SIN 
Exhibitions. 
ee 
LIZARS’ £200 EXHIBITION. 

Tuer exhibition now open in the Royal Institute of Fine Arts, 
Glasgow will undoubtedly do much to attract attention to photo- 
graphy, and as such will no doubt act for the betterment of photo- 
graphy as a profession and as a hobby. 

The eighty-seven prizes offered have 
these are arranged as well as can be 
yaried quality. There is undoubtedly 
though some of the entries make one wonder if their perpetrators 
saw an exhibition; but even if they had not done so, one 
have imagined that the educative influence of the photo- 
Press, illustrative as much of it is, would have taught 
them the main necessities of a picture, but evidently there must 
be some who—terrible thought—zead not photographic papers. _ 

The judges—Sir Francis Powell, President of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours; Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., Presi- 
dent of the Scottish Photographic Federation; and Mr. C. F. 
Inston, F.R.P. have, in the words of one of the evening papers; 
made their awards “on the principle that the photographs must be 
‘straight photographs,’ without fake’” Then the erudite pressmal 
adds: “A highly satisfactory principle, when it is to be remem- 
bered that in the past, first award gold medals have been known to 
be won by prints taken from the back of a negative.” The above 
critique shows a sadly debased conception—the back of a negative, 
forsooth!—of the high and lofty aims of the impressionist school. 

Mr. W. 8S. Crocket, hon. president of the Glasgow Eastern, * 
well-known worker, gains the premier award, £20, with a picture 
of Sterling Bridge, while hard behind comes Mr. Dan Dunlop, 
Motherwell, gaining second prize (£8) with one of his birch pic- 
tures. “I'were tedious to endeavour to detail the eighty winners, 
but one could not but be struck by the fact that many winners of 
the past had been backseated—pictures that had gained sheaves of 
awards were “sent empty away.” 


drawn forth 800 prints, and 
expected, considering their 
some very beautiful work, 


ever 
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The only professional to take advantage of the opportunity and 
draw the attention of the many visitors to his work was Mr. War- 
neuke, who had a strong display which ought to result in an 
acceleration of business. The business man always takes adyan- 
tage of these advertising changes. 

As is natural, Lizars’ Challenge camera ina many forms occu- 
pies a prominent place in the show—as it is the cause of the pic- 
tures, it is only meet that it should receive an honoured position. 

The advertising scheme is a big one, but the firm of Lizars has 
tried the same before, and no doubt the results on that occa- 
sion were satisfactory, or the project would not have been repeated. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and spec 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between January 

7 and 12:— 

Cotour Prints on Woop.—No. 394. 
ing single-colour 
Ernest Josz, 3 

CHanc 
boxes. 


cations—ore treated in 


Process or means for obtain- 
or polychromic direct impressions on wood. 
sex Street, Strand, London. 

.—No. 480. Improvements in photographic change 

George Russell Nicholls, 48, Cresecent Road, South Nor- 
wood Park, London. 

Cotour Screrns.—No. 495. Improved method of producing three- 
colour screens for colour photograply. Robert Kvayn, 33, 
Cannon Street, London. 

Firus.—No. 524. Improvements in or relating to apparatus for the 

Kodok, Ltd., Chancery 

(Robert Kroedel, United 


development of photographic films. 
Lane Station Chambers, London. 
States.) 


CAMERAS. 561. Improvements in 
Henry Hartley and William Henry 
Chambers, New Street, Birmingham. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS. 623. Improvements in transmission 
mechanism for apparatus used in taking or reproducing animated 
and other pictures. Henri: Louis Huet, 53, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

DisuEs.—No. 
Charles 


photographic 
Bayliss, 11, 


cameras. 
Burlington 


638. Developing and wash’ng dish (photographic). 
Davis, 117, Warwick Street, Leamington Spa. 

o. 747. Photographic printing, vignetting, and speed- 
frame. Robert William Wilson, The Stead, Windy 
Nook, via Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, 
Patent Office, 25, 
London, W.C. 
Printing Macutnr.—No. 26,740, 1905. The invention consists ot a 
sylinder machine for copying tracings. 


I post free, from the 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


It consists of a glass 
cylinder open at the ends, inside which are mounted the electric 
amps, mercury vapour tubes, or other suitable artificial light. 
The cylinder is surrounded almost completely by an endless 
band, such as the travelling blanket arrangement commonly 
employed in calico printing. The tracings to be reproduced are 
fed with the sensitised material between the endless band and 
the cylinder, so that all three travel together round the surface 
of the cylinder, which they rotate by contact, and the printing 
sensitised material and tracings are then led from the endless 
and preferably on to separate batch rollers. 

In the figure—a designates the glass cylinder whic 
any suitable lengtl and diameter. 

The cylinder @ is mounted upon any suitable number of anti- 
friction bowls or rollers b so as to be free to rotate thereon. 
The endless band ¢ of blanket cloth or other suitable material 
is drivea by a roller d fixed on a shaft e driven in any con- 
venient manner, as, for example, by a spur wheel f and a pinion 
g on a shaft which may be actuated either by hand or power. 
The endl band ¢ passes almost entirely round the surface 
of the cylinder a and is supported on guide rollers h, all or any 
of which may be adjustable so as to regulate and maintain the 
tensicn on the endless band c. 


1 may be of 


The tracing i to be reproduced is led from a batch roller j and 
the sensitised material & from a batch roller Z and passed round 
tke surface of the transparent cylinder a between it and the 
endless band c with the tracing next the cylinder, and are taken 
finally to two separate batch rollers m n upon which they are 
wound respectively as they leave the cylinder. The pivots of 
the rollers m n are supported upon inclined arms, not shown, 
one at either end of the rollers, so that the roller n on which 
the tracing 7 is batched lies im frictional contact with and is 
rotated by the endless travelling band c and the roller m on 
whick the printed sensitised material is batched lies in frictional 


contast with and is rotated by the tracing on the roller n. The 
lamp —p is placed inside the transparent cylinder a. When tke 
endless band ¢ is set in motion by the rotation of the roller @ 
tke tracing i, the sensitised material &, and the transparent 
cylinder a all move together at the same surface speed, and the 
material & is printed with the impression of the tracing by the 
action of the rays of the light within the cylinder. After 
printing the material & is wound upon the roller m and the 
tracing i upon the roller n as they leave the cylinder, while the 
endless band c continues to travel over and under its guide 
rollers h. 
Instead of driving the cylinder a by frictional contact with 
the endless band c only, it may be geared so as to drive it at 
the same surface speed as the endless band. William Mycock, 
Worsley Street Engineering Works, Salford, Manchester. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 

before acceptance :— 
Corour Pyorocrapuy.—No. 194, 1907. 
use in colcur-photography. 


Manufacture of screens for 
Du Hauron and De Bercegol. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


OrrHocHRoME.—No. 288,475. Plates included in Class 1, prepared 
for photographic purposes. The Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., 
Ashford Road, Cricklewood, London, N.W. Manufacturers of 
photographic materials. December 3, 1906. 

No. 288,534. Chemical substances used in photography. 
Cyril Thurland Thonger, 14, Cape Hill, Birmingham. Manu- 
facturer. December 5, 1906. 

Tuu Inrorp Raprp Isocurom Pxares (including design of label).— 

No, 288,397. Photographic dry plates. Ilford Ltd., Britannia, 

Works, Roden Street, Ilford, London, E. Manufacturers of 

photographic plates, papers, and films. November 29, 1906. 

TIGMAR.—No. 288,362. Photographic lenses included in Class 8. 

.and J. Beck, Limited, 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. Manufac- 
turing opticians and photographic dealers. November 28, 1906. 

PraRLoryPe.—No. 288,468. Photographs. Thirlwell and Co., 21, 
Bridge Read; Stockton-on-Tees. Photographers. December 1, 


1906. 
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Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


in Portraiture, 

Not every sitter (says Mr. S. Elwin Neame in “The Photozra 
News”) is suitable for this style of work. The features mus 
good, the eyes large and expressive. The hair should be dres: 
lin a simple style or allowed to hang loosely over the shoulders. 
The advantages obtained when the sitter possesses shapely shoulders 
and arms is very great, and the photographer should give as much 
consideration to the pose of these members as he gives to the pose 
of the head. Do not attempt to arrange any drapery until the pose 
of the sitter gives thorough satisfaction; at the same time remember 
that every possible rest for the head, body, and arms should be 
accorded to her. Let us sum up with regard to the principal points 
of this method of portraiture. They are as follows :— 

(1) The accessories required are so few. 

(2) The long sweeping lines so useful in giving strength and sim- 
plicity to a picture are easily obtained. 

(5) By using one long length o 
assured, 

(4) Repetition of line can be introduced by the folds of the drapery. 

(5) The entire composition being under the control of the operator, 
the scope for originality is unlimited. 

Can any other branch of photography claim to haye so many points. 
in its favour and yet suffer such neglect? 


The Straight and the Modified Print. 

You will say (says M. Robert Demachy, writing in “The Amateur 
Photographer”) that the practice jof intervention. iis dangerous. 
Not more so than the use of straight photography for pictorial aims. 
This may sound paradoxical, but I believe it jis just as 
a man to attempt art through purely mechanical means, as it would 
be foolish for an astronomer to choose gum-bichromate for printing 
the chart of the Milky Way. Do not say that Nature being beauti- 
ful, and photography being able to reprcduce its beauty, therefore 
photography in Art. This is unsound. Nature is often beautiful, 
of course, but mever artistic per se, for there can be no art without 
the intervention of the artist in the making of the picture. 
Nature is but a theme for the artist to play upon. Straight photo- 
graphy registers the theme, that is all—and, between ourselves, it 
registers it indifferently. 


Drapery 


drapery continuity of line is 


useless for 


Green Tones on Bromides. 
Mr. H. T. Munkman, writing in “Focus,” gives the following 
instructions for obtaining green tones on bromide papers :— 
Solution A. 


Potassium ferricyanide 6 gms. 
Lead nitrate . : 4 ems. 
Water ..up to 100 ce. 
Solution B. 
Cobalt chloride 10 ems. 
Hydrochloric acic 30 ce. 
Waiter oie cisgwescces oe -up to 100 cc. 
Immerse the print in Solution A until the image is completely acted 


upoa. This takes a considerable time. 
washed thoronghly, and 
green image is the result. 


The print should next be 
then treated with Solution B. A bright 


es 


Enrry. forms for the annual exhibition of the Worthing Camera 
Club are now ready, and may be obtained on application to the 
Hon. Sec., Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. The 
exhibition will be open from February 25 to 28, the latest date for 


entries being February 16. 
Tue Scottish Salon—The following German* and Austrian 


workers have signified their intention of being represented in the 
Invitation Section, namely, Messrs. Liistenberg, of Osnabriick ; Wein- 
gartner, of Leipsic; Miller, of Dresden; Dithrkoop, of Hamburg 
Erdmann, of Miinich; Khrhardt, of Dresden; and Quedenfeld, of 
Diisseldorf. We would remind intending exhibitors that January 31 
is the latest date for entries tor the above exhibition, and that 
entry forms and full particulars may be obtained from Mr. Robert 
Milns, Linndate, Potterhill, Paisley. 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dew Books. 


“The Business Life; or, Straight Talks on Business.” By William 
Gamble. 202 pages; 64 by 4. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. Is. 

To-day Messrs. Pitman add to their extensive series of volumes on 
business topics the above collection of short “talks” by Mr. W, 
Gamble, the genial manager of the well-known photo-engrayers’ 
supply house, Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co. Many of the 
chapters have appeared in Messrs. Penrose’s monthly, * Process: 
Work,” not a few readers of which may have to confess to Es 
skipped them in their eagerness to peruse the more technical pages 
of that publication. Brought together in a single volume, they are 
infinitely more fitted for reading, and one can well believe that the 
pub ishers are not mistaken in the pressure they put upon Mr, 
Gamble before he consented to their appearance in book form, 
Ethics and policy are two large ingredients of the subject matter of 
these talks. Mr. Gamble preaches as well as advises. We doubt if the 
sermons are as valuable as the instructions, but there are enough 
of the latter in the volume to make it of profit to anyone desiring 
to run “straight” in business on modern lines. We ought to add 
that the talks are without exception general in character. They are 
not specially addressed to photo-engravers, otherwise the sermons 
would have been—but there is no need to say. 


——— 


Deetings of Societies. 


———-—__ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 25. 


Sutton Photographic Club. ‘‘ Lantern Slide Making.” 

Loughton Photographic Society. ‘‘ Crystal Plates. ib 

Cardiff Photographic Society. ‘‘An ltching Romance. A 

Photographic Society of Ireland. ‘‘Auto-Pastel Papers. 
Hanson. 

Lyceum Photo. and Art Society. ‘Rotary Papers 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26. 
“Gum Bichromate.” 


J. W.S. Burmester. 
Mr. Goodwin. 
A Member. 
Rey. R. E. Vernon 


Aberdeen Photo. Art Ciub. 


Monpbay, JANUARY 28. 


South London Photographic Society. ‘* Enlarging ” m 

Southampton Camera Club. ‘‘ A Dive into Belgium. 
Wastell, F.R.P. 

Blackburn Camera C 


F. W. Jeffery. 


Illustrated. W. F. le 


ib. ‘*Up the Rhine with a Camera,’ G. Butterworth. 
Oxford Camera Club. “ Royal re moeel ea Society Prize Slides. 
Preston Camera Club. ‘‘ Collection of Slides.” Se Ae 
Derby Photographie Society. Photographs by R, Diihrkoop, by permission of the 
Proprietors of the B.J. “ Print Making.” wis ‘ 
Bedford Camera Club. ‘The Photographic Lens.” C. P. Goerz. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29. 


Technical Meeting. ‘‘ Animated Photography and 
the Principles of Duplex Projection.” Robert T. Haines, Some Exten 
sions of Helmholtz’s Work on Stereo-Photography.” TT. C. Porteh 
i D.Sc, F.R.P.S. an 
Keighley and District Photographic Association. ‘‘ Mounts and Mounting.; | 
iciay Phobreiaphic Nociéty. " Osot ” Mr. Manly 
Hackney Photographic Society. ‘‘ Ozobrome. r. Manly. i 
Holmfirth BAGH RETIIE 5 parce “ Enlarged Negatives and Colour Photography! 


Rotary Company c ‘ 
Stafford BHO LeRenGTNG Society. ‘‘ Copying by Artificial Light.” G E, Hann. 
Birmingham Photographic Society. “A Tyrolese Valley.” James Shaw. 
Darlington Camera Club. ‘‘ Preparing the Exhibition Print.” C. J. Barthorpeg 
Holmfirth Photo. Society. ‘‘Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph Negatim 
Paper.” 
Acton ial Chiswick Polytechnic 
graphy.” OC. P. Goeiz. 
Hove Camera Club. ‘‘ Ozobrome.” 


Royal Photographic Society. 


Photographic Club. ‘‘ Stereoscopic Phott 


F. J. Phillips. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30. 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. Technical Meeting. 
Everton Camera Club. ‘Irish Art.” J. M. Dullehan. P coll 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. ‘‘The Principles and Practice 0 
Grthochromatic Photography.” A. Bull. <a 
Leicester and Leicestershire Photoeraph‘c Society. ‘‘ Development of Negative 
by th+ Time Method.” Harry Quilter. 


.§ F 
Coventry Photographic Club, ‘Theory and Practice of Self-Toningg Papel 
John J. Griffin & Sons, 2 a aa 
Southsea Photographic Society. ‘‘Theory and Practice of Self-Tonidng Papel 
John J, Griffin & Sons. , 
Croydon Camera Club. ‘‘ Flower and Fruit Studies.” Mr. Seymour. 
Woodford Photographie Society. Auction Sale of Members’ Apparatus. 1 
Edmonten and District Photographic Society. ‘ Home Portiaiture.” ; W. Deelé 


Batley and District Photo. Society. 
tive Paper.” 
Cowes Camera Club. 


“Enlarged Negatives on “Rotog raph’ New 


“What Can be Done witha Hand Camera.” | C. P. Goel” 


January 25, 1907.) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 381. 


Richmond Camera Club. ‘‘ Brittany” J. D. Gibson. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘To Venice and Back with a 
Hand Camera.” R. Child Bayley 

Hull Photographic Societ; Y.P.U. Slides.” 

Leek Photographic Socie: Annual General Meeting, 

tlandsworth Photographic Soc ety. “Printing by 

. E. Teague. 

L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. ‘Recent Improvements in Collotype.” Alfred 
Coe. 

Jondon and Provincial Photographic )Association, 
Papers.” A. H. Dunning. 

Brighton Photo. Society. ‘ Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph’ Negative Paper 


the Ozobrome Process ” 


“Wellington Plates and 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A MEETING of members was held on Friday last at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, Russell Square. The full report of the proceed- 
ings will appear in our next issue. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Meettnc held Tuesday, January 22, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery in the 
chair. Mr. Thomas Bolas, assisted by his son, Master Bernard 
Bolas, gave the first of a series of demonstrations on early photo- 
graphic printing processes, commencing with the daguerreotype. He 
demonstrated the complete production of a picture, commencing 
with the cleaning of the plate by rubbing over a mixture of rouge 
and potassium cyanide solution, and afterwards “buffing” the plate 
with a piece of cotton velvet polishing cloth, such as was obtainable 
in Clerkenwell. The iodising process then followed, the plate being 
exposed to the attenuated vapours of iodine in a special box. Mr. 
Bolas explained that iodine alone imparted the minimum sensi- 
tiveness to the plate, and that it was the custom of the old 
aguerreotypists to afterwards pass the plate through chambers 
containing mixtures of iodine and bromine and of iodine and 
chlorine. In this way the highest sensitiveness was obtained, just 
as in gelatine emulsion the mixture of silver haloids gave the highest 
speed. The demonstrator explained that the latent image on a 
daguerreotype plate was instantly destroyed by ex to the 
iodine vapour, and that fact was used by the old workers in order 
to make successive exposures on the same plate if the first was not 
satisfactory. The latent image was developed by exposing the plate 
to the vapour of mercury in the mercurial box, alt hough, as the 
demonstrator pointed out, the exposed daguerreotype could be 
developed im any of the alkaline developers erftployed for gelatine 
plates at the present time. The image obtained in either case was 
a negative and a positive at the same time, the particles of silver 
constituting a white mask to the highly polished surface of the 
daguerreotype plate. On this account a daguerreotype, when held 
in front of a black surface, appears as an extremely beautiful posi- 
tive, but when held against a white reflecting surface appears as a 
negative. Mr. Bolas showed the reversing mirror used by the old 
daguerreotypists for obtaining a picture without lateral reversal, and 
he also demonstrated the use of the mirror first employed by Beard 
for obtaining rapid exposures by daguerreotype, and he instanced 
he advantages of a mirror over a lens for general photography. He 
so showed catalogues of the early supply houses for daguerreotype 
workers, including one of Messrs. Griffin of the year 1852. The early 
art, he said, of the daguerreotype owed more to Claudet than to anyone 
else. The latter had an establishment on. the site now occupied by 
e Adelaide Gallery of Messrs. Gatti, and it was he who brought 
he art of daguerreotype portraiture to its perfection. M. Claudet 
ounded the frm of Claudet and Houghton, now the well-known 
house of Houghtons, Ltd. An interested audience followed every 
stage in the demonstration, and a number of questions were asked, 
and answered by Mr. Bolas, a hearty vote of thanks to whom con- 
uded the proceedings. ; 


posure 


2 


as 


es, 

Croypon Camera Cxrvs.—aA series of short “chats” on divers 
photographic matters, by members of the club, resulted in an 
interesting evening on the 16th inst. Mr. F. J. Terry narrated how, 


at a pinch, sensitive ortho plates, even rapid panchromatic, might 
be developed by fire-light. A screen was placed in front of the 
grate, the diffused light being sufficient to work by. Provided ordi- 
nary precautions were observed, he had found, no appreciable 
“flogging” took place. Mr. J. M. Sellors exhibited a capital ome- 
made enlarging easel, and then drew attention to the recently dis- 
cussed method of preserving solutions of sodium sulphite from 
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deterioration by the addition of an acid salt. The formula given 
by Mr. Welborne Piper in the current B.J. ALMANAC—viz., the ‘addi- 
tion of one part of potassium metabisulphite to every four parts of 
the sulphite, had answered well in his hands. It was here pointed 
out by others that other substances would also, in varying degrees, 
retard the oxidation of a sulpkite solution, notably a group of 
sugars, hydroquinone, quinine, and mannitol. The last named was 
the most effective, and a strength of one-tenth per cent. was suffi- 
cient. Mr, Sellors then referred to a mew ammonium persulphate 
ormula evolved by Mr. H. W. Bennett for reducing negatives. 
He had found it far more regular and harmonious in its action than 
he plain solution usually adopted. In the original formula the 
ounce of 480 grains was given, a most inconvenient basis. Reduced 
0 tke “avoir” ounce it would read as follows :—Ammonium per- 
sulphite 1 oz., soda sulphite 86 grains, sulphuric acid 43 grains, 
water to 9 ozs. 1 dr. One part of the stock solution to be taken to 
0 parts of water. Mr. S. H Wratten was next in the list with a new 
iece of apparatus for dry-binding lantern slides, and a particularly 
handy contrivance it proved to be. In answer to a query as to whe 
were the makers, Mr, Wratten said he would not unnecessarily 
occupy the time of the meeting by giving their name. They hailed 
rom the Fatherland. Mr. F. Stokes showed an ingenious method of 
rinting in borders; Mr. Bawcombe, the beautiful and scientific 
Zeiss ““ Verant”; and Mr. H. P. C. Harpur, a cleverly thought-out 
contrivance for making test and other exposures on lantern plates. Dr. 
Mees, among other things, exhibited several good three-colour prints 
(Rotary carbon) from negatives taken by him, an excellent “ pina- 
type” by Mr. André Callier of Ghent, and a most graphic method of 
illustrating the sensitiveness of different tyres of ortho. plates to 
spectral colours. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC SocrEry.—A special meeting of th's 
Society was held on Friday last, January 18, at the Victoria Hall, 
Bell Lane, Gloucester, when a lantern lecture illustrated by 120 
views was delivered by Mr. EH. W. Harvey Piper, of London, 
entitled “An Evening in Westminster Abbey.” The story of the 
Abbey was unfolded, comparison being made with the Cathedral of 
Gloucester, also a Benedictine foundation dedicated to St. Peter 
and the two-fold character of the building as monastic church and 
chapel royal was emphasised. A eulogium of the Abbey’s interest 
to every Englishman: was followed by a survey of the entire fabric, 
its monuments and brasses being criticised or eulogised, and anecdotes 
or brief biographical summaries given of the personages memorialised. 
Thus, Queen Elizabeth was described in the sentence: “ Intellectual, 
intelligent, imperious, glorious, vain, vindictive, and vainglorious. 
The two hours’ address, given without the aid of even a half-sheet 
of notepaper, closed with a visit to the Chapel of the Kings, a glance 
at the many State ceremonies that had taken place in the Abbey, 
and a suggestion of the time-long future that yet lay before the 
A hearty vote of thanks, proposed by the Presi- 


venerable edifice. 
dent, closed the proceedings. 

Tur PuorocraPuic Cuus.—Mr. Rogers, of Fuerst Bros., gave a 
demonstration of the “pinatype” three-colour process on the 16th 
inst. He first gave a brief description of the theory of the three- 
colour process in general, and explained recent developments as due 
to the introduction of the new isocyanine sensitisers, “ pinachrome ”’ 
and “pinacyanol.” While allowing that at present the process was 
not automatically perfect on account of the want of the theoretically 
serfect printing colours, he claimed that the “pinatype’’ dyes came 
nearer than any others to the theoretical standard. In the discus- 
sion that followed, Mr. Bridge said he would strongly recommend 
he beginner to purchase the light-filters necessary rather than 
attempt to make them himself in the manner described by the lec- 
urer. It was most difficult work, and might discourage him from 
attempting t beautiful results done by “pina- 


1e process. Some 


sype’? were passed round by Mr. Beckett, Jun., and were much 
admired by those present. 
Sourm Lonpoy PHorocraputc Socrery.—On Monday last Mr. T. 


Manly gave a demonstratio...of his new process of carbon printing, 
oy which a arge number of carbon prints may be made from an 
ordinary bromide print. Among the points which Mr. Manly wished 
o emphasise was the proper hardening of the original bromide print, 
parate bath of formalin or by a fixing bath containing 

He did not recommend common alum, as tending 
He also advised thorough washing of the bro- 


a Se 
um. 
su 


either by 
chrome a 
0 deposi 


phur. 


mide, as any hypo left in the print was detrimental to subsequent | 


operations, and for the worker to guard against the inclusion of air 
bells between plate and print when squeegecing. During the 
evening a number of Ozobromes were made, and passed round for 
inspection, some being made by transfer to another support, and 
some made directly on the original bromide, the resu ts in every case 
being equal to ordinary carbons, withou» the attendant printing 
troubles. Mr. Manly showed the great intensification given by re- 
developing the underlying silver image. In concluding, Mr. Manly 
said the process had bridged the chasm between silver printing and 
ordinary carbon printing, the use of large negatives being done away 
with, and owing to its great simplicity he hoped it would be taken 
up by every photographer who wished to make permanent prints. 


+ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES 


Messrs. Reinemann and Co., 7, New Zealand Avenue, Barbican, 
E.C., inform us that they have secured the sole rights for the 
United Kingdom of materials for the decorative “ Email painting ” 
(imitation of Japanese cloisonné). The list of materials and brushes, 
ete., will be sent free. 

Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., have issued a list supplementary to their general catalogue 
of 1906. It brings their latest introductions before the customer, and 
contains particulars of certain revisions of prices. The list is sent 
free to dealers. 


Dews and Dotes. 


——_—_—_@—__—_ 


Tur wall calendar for 1907, which veaches us from Mr. 8. H. 
Fry, the trade enlarger and photographer, this year bears a photo- 
graph of the new works, at 5, Highbury Grove, London, N., where 
the firm’s staff recently took wp its quarters. The calendar, which 
Mr. Fry will no doubt send to any genuine professional photo- 
grapher should be a reminder of the excellent equipment installed 
at the Frisian establishment, the whole organisation, as we were 
able to see in the course of a visit paid on its completion, being 
able to respond to the most exacting demands for trade printing 
and enlarging. 

Cuemists’ Exhibition—The thirteenth Chemists’ Exhibition, 
organised by “The British and Colonial Druggist,” will be held 
the Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, London, 8.W., 
from May 6 to 10, inclusive, and will be open daily from 11 a.m. 
till 10 p.m. Full particulars can be obtained on application to Mr. 
A Norman Flack, Secretary and Manager, “ British and Colonial 
Druggist ” Offices, 44, Bishopsgate Without, London, B.C. 

A Frencn Minister’s Photograph.—General Picquart (writes the 
“Telegraph’s” Paris correspondent) has been having a mild row 
with a Parisian photographer, who, by the way, claims to have 
been a friend of his in evil days, and is now badly repaid. When 
the general was only a colonel, and was, moreover, in prison, the 
photographer in question obtained his photograph and exhibited it 
in his shop. The adversaries of the then colonel promptly smashed 
the shop windows, and perpetrated other damages. Having sufferec 
with the colonel, the photographer thought it only just that he 
should rejoice with the general, and when the latter became Minister 
of War he had several thousand beautiful photographs made and 

sold in Paris. What was his surprise to receive a letter from 

General Picquart a few days ago, peremptorily ordering him to 
stop the sale of these photographs, which the Minister, moreover, 
“faked,” since he had never posed for them, either 
before or after he was a general. The photographer admits tha 
General Picquart had never posed for the photographs. They were 
taken from a carefully made drawing, and their resemblance is 
perfect. What the photographer laments, however, is not so much 
the loss of the photographs as the apparent severity towards him 
of the Minister of War, who, he thinks, is forgetting his friends 
of former days. 

ComsBinepD Fixir 


qualified as 


ng and Hardening Bath.—The Lumiére N.A. Co., 
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4, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C., write us: “We find the 
; \ 
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—— 


interesb evinced in MM. Lumiére’s experiments in regard to the 
fixing and hardening bath has resulted in a large 


composition of S| 
the composition of such a bath, 


inquiry for materials necessary for } 
We should be glad if you would make it known that we supply 
the bath in powder form, under the title of ‘Fixolene,’ in 1 Ih, 
packets, at 10d., and in boxes containing tve cartridges, each 
sufficient for 10 ozs. of solution, at Is. In adwtion to this, soda 
bisulphite lye, which is increasing in demand for ‘addition: to fixing 
baths, and for many other uses, is sold by us in bottles containing 
10 o7s. saturated solution, at 8d., or 34 ozs. 1s. 3d.—all these prices, — 
of course, being subject to the usual discount to the trade. 


Mr. Ropert T. Harness, who is on a visit to this country, will, on” 
Tuesday evening next, bring before the Royal Photographic Society : 
a new type of Cinematograph, which he has devised for the purpose 
of entirely obviating flicker. He is the originator of a good many” 
more instruments and processes than emanate from’ most inventors, 
An Trishman by birth, he has lived all his life in New Zealand and 
Australia, and from the age of thirteen, when he made: his own 
camera and nitrate of silver for the wet collodion process, has 


studied and practised 
photography. At an 
early age he conceived 
the idea of composite 
pictures, and suggested 


experiments which Jed to 
good results. One of his” 
earliest. inventions is a_ 
counting attachment for 
typewriters by which the- 
number. of words and” 
folios is registered asl 
folio after folio is typed.” 
Mr. Haines is also the’ 
inventor of a speed indi- 
cator for vehicles, a con- 
tinuous rotary type 
writer, a potato digger, 
a selenium photometer, 
and, among other mecha- 
nical appliances, a vacuum 
washing machine for 
household use which dis- 
penses with manual la 
| pour. In addition to the 
| duplex cimematograph, which he will discourse upon at Russell 
Square, his photographic inventions include a new system of cine- 
matograph projection, in which the vocal accompaniment of the 
pictures are produced by the identical mechanism which actua 
the film; and, lastly, a means of transmitting photographs by wire, 
and even of seeing by wire, the discovery which M. Belin recen ly | 
announced in our pages. 


Mr. Robert T. Haines. 


Proro-JEwEtLeRy.—Messrs. Dorrett and Martin, of 16, Belle 
Vue Road, Upper Tooting, §.W., are offering a large stock of pe 
dants and other forms of these specialties in dozen lots, assor 
according to remittance, which may be from 5d. to £1. The firm 
offers to refund or exchange any parcel not approved by 
purchaser. 


Dark-Room Safe Lights.—In the current number of “Le Pro 
| cédé” the liquid cell lamp introduced by Dr. Stenger (B.J. Almanac, 
| p. 693, 1907) is highly recommended, and in addition to the sol 
| tions first recommended, the following are given :— 


| Tartrazine ........ 0.5 gms. 

| Violet dahlia BO, B.A.S.F i... eeeee 0.2 gms. 

{ AIRES? caandaccobieetooeed denedoes er Scodc Ee oReE PEER Iaca 1,000 ccs 

| filter. This absorbs all light up to, 650, and is suitable for yellow- 


| Soe ortho plates. For extra rapid and panchromatic plates double 
the above quantities of dyes should be used, then the light absorbed 

| is up to A690, and with a 10-c.p. incandescent lamp at a distance? 

of one metre no fog is caused even on panchromatic plates with 

prolonged development. By replacing the larger quantity of tat 

trazine by naphthol yellow S (Bayer) 1 gramme, the light jis ab- 

ec: up to 685-690. The thickness of the liquid should be 
in. 
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Correspondence, 


*«* Oorrespondents should never write on 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


es tea nas 
“* We do not undertahe responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


ADVERTISING 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,— As very old advertisers we do not as a rule take any 
notice of competitive advertising. The public knows, and we all 
know, that everybody naturally vys his productions are superior to 
all others, but we have always gladly noticed a certain ‘amount of 
courtesy shown to one another by rival houses in the photographic 
trade in their competitive trade announcements, and we have 
attributed this to the connection of photography with those liberal 
arts which are supposed to soften manners. 

It is therefore with some surprise that 
on page 1 of Tue BrirtsH Journat 
of the 18th inst., which warns the 
Portrait Gaslight Paper” is the particular paper mentioned in the 
advertisement. The public is also asked to “refuse all papers sold 
to them as Portrait” except the particular paper referred to. 

If this advertisement means anything, it means that Ilford Por- 
trait Gaslight Paper is not Portrait Gas 
statement is deliberately untrue, 

Ilford Portrait Gaslight Paper is specia y manufactured with great 
sare for portrait work, and it answers the purpose for which it is 
manufactured admirably. It need not fear comparison with the 
2aper referred to in the advertisement, or any other, and if the 
idvertisers mean to suggest that they have a particular interest in 
ke word “ Portrait,” as connected with the photographic trade, we 
eel sure that the public generally will agree with us that such a 
laim is altogether preposterous. It would be as reasonable to claim 
he word “Paper,” or the word “ Plates.’ 

We are sorry to trouble you with this 


both sides of the paper. 


we notice an advertisement 
PHotograPny Suppremenr 
public that. the “only Genuine 


OF 


ight Paper, and any such 


etter, but we feel that this 


varticular advertisement is so discourteous to us that we think it 
nly right to make an exception to our rule and take some notice of 


t.—We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 


Izrorp Lrurrmp. 
Ilford, E., January 18, 1907. 


PORTRAITS BY AMERICAN PROFESSIONALS. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemer s~May I be allowed to say that I think all photo- 
raphers, but specially those who are professionals, are deeply in 
our debt for the pains you have taken in arranging for the exhibi- 
ion now on view at your rooms. We should be grateful for its 
redecessors, which were all interesting and profitable in their way ; 
ut none of them could compare in these respects with the present 
ne. And it is much to be hoped that every photographer 
ossibly can will visit the exhibition, and give it careful study. 
Some of the portraits, no doubt, present features hardly worthy of 
nitation; but, taken as a whole, the show is a most admirable 
nd eminently stimulating one. This, at all events, is the very 
umble opinion of very gratefully yours, Witrtam Grin. 
Colchester. 


who 


HE USE OF FLAMING SUNLIGHT ARCS IN PORTRAITURE. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—¥ was very interested in finding that my suggestion 
ul been of some service, and also in the valuable experiments which 
e described under the above heading on page 19, and as I have 
sen making a few experiments in this direction I thought you 
ight be interested in the results. 

In the first place it may be advisable to state that I have no 
terest, commercial or otherwise, in the “Excello” arc lamps. My 
ason for mentioning this make of lamp was on account of the small 
lantity of current it used when compared with other enclosed arc 
mps. I presume that you will admit that whether the current 
used jin the resistance, or in the lamp, that it has to be paid for. 
1erefore, the problem becomes one of £5. d., and I can assure 
u that in my district it costs me about 1s. 1d. (say 1s.) to run 
© 12 amp. enclosed are lamps for one hour, whilst. the same com- 
my are running four 6 amp. “Excello” arc lamps for 43d. per 
ur on a time.meter. Whether the light from the “Excello” arc 
mps excels or is equal to the light from two ordinary enclosed arc 
mps remains to be proved, and I think that the test could only 
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be conclusive when four “Excello” Jamps are hung together in the 
studio and tested against two ordinary enclosed arc lamps under 
similar conditions. I can say nothing with regard to the photo- 
graphic or mechanical efficiency of the “Excello” arc lights, though 
I am inclined towards the opinion that the light from the four 
“Excello” lamps will be photographically equal to that from two 
ordinary enclosed arc lamps from my experiments made on photo- 
graphing moving figures in the street at might by the light from 
tke lamps. 

In your article you state that you used “cored carbons of a similar 
kind to those used in the “Excello’ lamp, but employed in an 
ordinary are lamp,” and, further on, vou say that the current con- 
sumed was “practically equal to ordinary arc.” I have, unfor- 
tunately, been unable to procure “ Excello” carbons of a size suit- 
‘le for my lamps. The largest I have been able to obtain are 
similar to the sample I enclose, and though I have attempted to use 
these carbons in my enclosed arc lamps t 
it impossible for me 
upon ‘the use of the 
periments. 
obtained ? 
As you are aware, the quality of the 
ordinary soft-cored flame carbon varies, even with the same pair 
of carbons, so that it is practically impossible to obtain uniform 
conditions for making, or repeating, a set of experiments, and as 
the light itself fluctuates I have not been able to do more than to 
arrive at an approximate indication of the speed and colour render- 
ing obtained when comparing ordinary carbons against yellow-flame 
carbons. 


2 


heir low resistance made 
to make any tests, so that I had to fall back 
ordinary soft-cored flame carbons for my ex- 
May I ask you where such carbons as you used may be 


light obtained from the 


The conditions under which my experiments were made 
follows. The easel of the copying camera 
blotting paper, which was illuminated by 
lamps. A Chapman-Jones plate-tester, or 
in the screen-holder of the camera, so t 
shutter was down the sensitometer was placed nearly in con 
with the plate. The extension of the camera and the lens stop 
was adjusted until an exposure of one minute produced a suitable 
result. The plates were developed for three minutes with the H. 
and D. pyro soda developer, and they all received the 
posure of one minute under identical conditions, so 
could be arranged. The length of are was adjusted to 
as possible the same when using either ordinary, or 
carbons. 

Working under these conditions, a couple of Mawson’s Felixi 
plates, bathed with orthochrome T., and exposed whilst wet to the 
light from ordinary and yellow-flame carbons, respectively, 
about the same speed to both violet and yellow light, though the 
colour rendering is most pronounced when the yellow light was 


are 
was covered with white 
wo 12 amp. enclosed arc 
sensitometer, was placed 
1at when the dark-s 


as 


ide 
act 


same ex- 
far as this 
e as nearly 
yellow-flame 


were 


used. Curiously the plates appear to be more sensitive to the 
red than to yellow, judging from the sensitometer readings, which 


means that there is 
in the yellow-flame 
and whilst I found 
ight being more 


apparently more active red light than yellow light 
carbons. I repeated this experiment three times, 
the speed reading to vary, sometimes the violet 
rapid than the yellow, the colour sensitiveness 
1ained fairly constant. But it must not be forgotten that the 
lour rendering may vary, because, speaking from my own ex- 
perience, I have obtained fairly correct colour rendering, so far as 


the blue, green, and yellow, are concerned, upon a collodio-bromide 
plate bathed with silver eoside solution, when working under excep- 


conditions. 
@ quite possible to obtain good results upon 
vathed plates when used wet, there is no apparent necessity to dry 
he bathed plates for studio work, for they cam be prepared as 
required for use, and I find that such plates may be conveniently 
manipulated by the aid of a faint green safe light. After the plates 
are bathed and washed they are wiped surface dry with a pad of 
damp cotton wool, or damp wash leather, and placed in the dark 
slide. 

As the light from an “Excello” arc lamp appears to 
yellower in character t 


tonally favourable 
As it seems to 


oe much 
ian that which 1 obtain from the use of 


yellow-flame carbons in my are lamps, it should give, with ortho- 
chrome T. bathed plates, a very fair degree of correct colour 


rendering at a minimum cost for current. 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


[The experiments we d 


Yours truly, 
ARTHUR Paynn. 
escribed were a comparison of flaming sun- 
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light carbons and ordinary carbons in the same enclosed are lamp, 
approximately the same amount of power being absorbed in each case. 
The “ Excello” lamp was not used in the tests. Power absorbed by 
the resistance naturally has to Ibe paid for. We pointed out that the 
meter would register 6 units, though the lamp only took 24 units. 
We also mentioned, what is really the important point as regards 
£5. d., that with lamps run in series the loss in resistance is very 
small. Thus two enclosed lamps might have been run in series, the 
unit only being then absorbed by the resistance. 

We do not think wired carbons can be obtained thicker than t 
sample sent. The carbons employed in our tests were of similar 
composition. The wire running through the carbon slightly lessens 
the resistance, and also dimimishes the risk of breakage. 

Tf our correspondent will make some acutal comparative stud 
tests, using the “ Excello” lamps, we shall be glad to publish the 
results. —Eps. | 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—_»>—_——__ 
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Wanrnine.—* Since 1903 the prisoner has carried on continuously 
a system of defrauding advertisers in photographic journals of their 
goods. His wife is at present doing a term of imprisonment for 
larceny.” This was the record which Inspector Dunn, of the St. 
Helens police force, presented against William Henry Greenway, 
at the Quarter Sessions, held at Liverpool, when Greenway pleaded 
guilty to having stolen a camera and other goods from William 
Henry Campbell. “Six months’ imprisonment.” was the verdict. 

Sane of Mercuric Chloride.—An inquest was held at Southwark, 
on January 10, by Mr. T. Danford Thomas on the body of Elizabeth 
Harriett Hardy (35), an inmate of the Bethlehem Royal Asylum. 
From the evidence it appears that the woman had so far recovered 
that she was permitted to go out on January 12 to see her relatives. 
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While out she visited the shop of Mr. William Howel, pharmaceu- 
tical chemist, 81, High Street, Peckham, and purchased some 
pichloride of mercury, with which she subsequently poisoned herself 
in the asylum. In his evidence Mr. Howell said he remembered the 
deceased coming to his shop, and she appeared to be quite rational. 
She asked for some bichloride of mercury, saying she required it: for 
photographic purposes. She assured him she only required a small 
quantity, and that there was no risk, as she thoroughly understood 
the mature of the poison, having used it before. In answer to the 
coroner, the witness said that it-is not an uncommon poison to sell 
for the purpose of photography, and he supposed he was asked for 
jt about once a month or oftener. » He did not know the deceased, 
and did not inquire who she was, as he accepted her word that she 
knew the nature of the poison and had used it before. He made 
an entry in the customary way, which she signed. Witness was quite 
aware that bichloride of mercury is in the first part of the Poison 
Schedule, which was the reason that induced him to get her to 
sign the poison register. The coroner asked the witness why he 
served the deceased, as he did not know her, and witness replied 
that he knew of no reason why he- should not. The corner pointed 
‘out that ib is set out in the first part of the schedule to the Sale 
of Poisons Act that it should not be sold unless the seller knows 
to whom it is being sold and for what purpose it is required. In 
reply the witness said that he had no knowledge that it is necessary 
for him to know the buyer. He sold the deceased lady half an 
ounce, and there was about a quarter of an ounce left in the packet. 
The admission by the witness that he was not aware that he ought 
+o know the buyer was commented upon by the coroner, who pointed 
eut that Mr. Howell, according to his own acéount, had infringed 
the law. The jury returned a verdict of “ Suicide while insane.” 
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Brittse Sonar Printing Co., Lrp.—Capital £2,000, in £1 shares. 
Objects: To acquire the business carried on at 66, Pentonville Road, 
N., by G. B. Kingsley and L. A. Graham, and to carry on the 
business of printers of bromide and photographic enlargements, etc. 
The first directors are G. B. Kingsley and L. A. Graham. Registered 
office, 66, Pentonville Road, N. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


j faye. 

** A]lmatters intended for the text portion of this JOURN{AL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, THe Brimsz 
JouRNAL OF PxorocrarHy, 24, Wellington Street} 
London, W.C.” TInattention to this ensures delay. 

* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake 
communications through the post. Questions are not 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. : 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and aeneral \business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
2A, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

«* Vor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Kienry 
Gruenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc, 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 
fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

J. G. Craik, 119, High Street, Deal, Kent. 

Lifeboat and Crew. : 

H. Seward, 13, Turton Street, Weymouth : 

Cygnets, “The Swannery, Abbotsbury, Dorset.’ 

Pier with ss. Premier. 

Hi. W. Hale, 5, Lynn Street, West Hartlepool. 

of the West Hartlepool and Stade Francais 

Antsto Paprr.—I would be pleased if you would inform me (1) what 

Is it only a trade name given to a 

difficult to work, and where can. it be 

obtained? (2) Where can I obtain “The Book of Photography,” 
and what is the price of same? What do you think of same 
an instruction book of photography ?—Brown. | 

(1) A collodion P.O.P., largely used by professionals, and 

made by Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. (2) 

Cassell and .Co., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. Price 10s. 6d. 

A yery comprehensive text book of modern photography. 


Three Photographs of the Walmer 


Photograph of Swans and 


E. Photograph of Weymouth 


Photograph of Combined Teams 
Rugby Football Clubs. 


kind of paper is Aristo. 
self-toning paper, and is it 


as 


3\rnED Prares.—Would you please give me particulars of the 
“bathed plate” mentioned in your paper a few weeks ago with 
regard to the announcement made by the “Daily Mirror,” re 
stage pictures, etc., as I have to take similar pictures, if I can?— 
BATHING. 
The formula given by Mr. Payne (to whose article we referred 
in the paragraph) was :— 


Water (distilled) 400 parts. 
Ammonia cnc 6 parts. 
Orthochrome (stock sol. 1:1000) ... 8 parts. 


You will see Mr. Payne’s article in the B.J. for July 6 last, 
p. 629, and an abstract of it in the 1907 “ Almanac,” p. 725. 

InrenstFrcation SratNs.—Would you kindly tell me how to remove 
stains caused by mercurial intensification? I have enclosed thi 
print, and it shows on lady’s dress more plainly. I should 
yery glad if you would help me out of this difficulty. Ry 
Dorper, JR. 

It would be easier for us to say, if we saw the negative, bul 
we are afraid there is no remedy for the stains. We shoul 
advise you to take as good a print as possible, and aiter touch: 

, ing out the defects, make a new negative in the camera. 

Coryricur.—A local firm of photographic dealers are making 4 
feature of enlargements, and I see they have copied one of my 
photographs. This photograph I have had registered. Should 
I now demand the withdrawal of the enlargement irom sho 
and get a written apology? This photograph has been registered 
since the large one was made. Still, I presume I have pow 
to act.—AJaAx. 

You can demand the withdrawal of the enlargement iro 
exhibition. - 


Backtne Prarrs.—Can you tell me (1) where backing-paper fo 
preventing halation can be obtained? (2) Ii it is as effective 
as ready-backed plates? (3) I am about to expose some Ve 
rapid plates by flashlight. Will you give me your opinion 
the following deyeloper for such work : (a) Pyro, 1 07.3 citri 
acids 107. ; soda, sulphite, 5 ozs. ; water, 50 ozs. (b) Soda cath. 
12§ ozs.; water, 50 ozs. Equal parts. This is give in th 
1905 “ Almanac.”—Arpert MarsHatt. 


(1) Any large dealer, such as Fallowfield, Houghton, © 
en (2) Not equal to the best backing, in our opinion: 
(5) The pyro-soda developer contains too much pyro we think 
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For flashlight work we should adyise a rodinal developer or | also, can they be squeegeed down to glass directly after their 
pyro-metol, as given on page 960 of the 1907 “ Almanac.” final wash ?—IcNoraAmvus. 

W. C. T.—(1) We cannot say. (2) Try the Tress Company or | Beeswax 20 grains, turpentine 1 oz. Ath 
Halifax Photographic Company, Halifax. (3) They are quite | F. P.—1. Pyro-soda is a yery unsuitable developer. It is possible 
different. We prefer a hand-fed machine, such as the “Rey- that the black spots were caused by pyro dust falling on the 
naud” or “ Hana.” (4) Without knowing your circumstances, paper before exposure. T metol hy: Peo and let us 
we may suggest that you mount a dozen negatives together and 2 know if you have the same trouble. 2. No. F 4 
equalise with tissue paper, then print all at one exposure. Dry Mountanr.—Some time ago I made up a quantity of dry 
This, however, will save time and labour only on very large mountant and found it was very good, but qt have lost the 
orders, A anapree (see above) will help yow much. | formula. I can remember there was shellac in it, am in 

A. H.—There are several machines—e.g., the “Reynaud” and the great trouble, because I use a large quantity of it, and could 
“Hana,” which are superior. See the descriptions in the inte afford to buy it ready made.—R. L. ay 
“Almanac.” We should advise you not to patent. The usual formula is shellac dissolved in methylated spirit, 

Coryricut.—We would take it as a favour if you would give us or, better, rectified spirit. Let the spirit dissolve as much as 


A it will by stirring the shellac up at intervals, while the mix- 
ture stands in a warm place at a temperature of 70 deg. or 80 
deg. Fatr. Then allow to settle, and use the strong solution. 

TRANSPARENCY.—The phenomenon is a well-known one, and is 
known as reversal of the image. It is generally caused by 
small traces of hypo in the developer, or it can be caused by a 
gleam of actinic light affecting the plate while developing. 
Extreme under-exposure and forcing in development is a pre- 
disposing cause, so, also, is great over-exposure. 

VoLsatite SOLVENT GrLAtTINE.—Is there any volatile solvent that 
will dissolve gelatine (like water) without altering its general 
properties? My idea is to secure more rapid drying of a plate 
after coating with gelatine, than is possible when the ordinary 
aqueous solution is used.—HANOVERIAN. 


your opinion on a matter re copyright. The facts are: 
gentleman, by invitation, sat to us as a complimentary sitter. 
We presented him with proofs of his photograph free. Some 
time afterwards he gave us an order for one dozen cabinets, 
which we let him have at reduced price. Since then another 
person has had an enlargement done from the cabinets we sup- 
plied. We would like to know your opinion as to whom the 
copyright really belonged. We may state that these prints were 
registered by you two or three weeks ago, and the enlargement 
was done from one of the positions registered.—N. 

If the registration was subsequent to the infringement com- 
plained of you can only restrain the party from making others. 
The copyright is yours, but it is wise in such cases where sales 


are made to persons who did not pay for their sitting in the The only possible thing to do is to dissolve the gelatine in 
first instance to. obtain an assignment of the copyright to you glacial acetic acid and then gradually add alcohol. A. per- 
in writing. It is usual to make this the rule in invitation fectly clear solution can be obtained which will sometimes dry 
sittings. bright, but not always, this depending upon the gelatine used. 


Coryricut.—(1) Am I entitled to sell copies of photographs, the 
negatives of which have been taken and paid for in the usual g 
way, to anyone who asks for them? (2) By doing so, should I gives us no idea of what the plate is required for. 
not infringe copyright? (3) A local picture framer has asked CrLLuLor SurFACE FoR PenpAants.—How is celluloid affixed to the 


Whether the acid would act on any substance which is to be 
used with the gelatine, we cannot, of course, say, as our querist 


me to sell him copies of photographs in place of those he has coloured midgets for pendants?—C. Carr. 

lost, these copies to be made from negatives used to produce The print is painted freely with, or dipped for a moment in, 

them. He knows I took them. I should have no objection to methylated spirit, the celluloid applied, and the two pressed 

doing so as he suggests, if E were within my legal rights. But together, preferably with a hot iron. 

I believe I am not, and awkward questions might be raised Repuctine anD INrEeNstryinc Prarrvoryprs.—Can you give me a 

ii lost photographs were found and returned to my clients, reducer and intensifier for platinotype paper ?—C. Carr. 

so I have refused. Am I right or wrong?’—L. T. J. H. It is not possible to reduce platinotypes without destroying 
(1) No. (2) Certainly, you will be infringing the copyright | the paper. The best intensifier is— 

owned by your customer, (3) Right. A. 

C. K.—(1) We do not know it. (2) See an article to appear next Sodium formate ............000. oneadooabsesscnant 45 grs. 
week. AER STAI re Boner Nc Posen Gr sc ono dee tosnn sasosceNen 1 oz. 

Prints on Linrn.—We shou!d esteem it a great favour if you could B. 
furnish us, through your paper, with the name of a good firm Platinum, perchloride@) <...c2.-cneearessescaeetestake 10 gers, 
who print photographs from films on line for d’oyleys, etc.— Water see egeeeeeeces 1 oz. 

Weiss anp Fowk Add 15 minims of each to 2 oz. of water, and immerse the 
We know of no leading firm that quotes for such work. We platinotype till sufficiently intensified, then wash well. 

believe some of the smaller people who do home work for the Wrarren’s Formuta.—I should be glad if you would kindly put me 

trade have advertised the printing of d’oyleys. Probably a right re following. In the makers’ formule section of B,J. 

srief advertisement in our columns would bring you into touch Almanac, Wratten and Wainwright’s is given as follows 

with them. If any address you, care of the Editors, we wil Metol 0... ce... 10 parts 10 grs. 

send on the letters. Hy droquinone Ole. B 

Cieanine Encravines.—We shall be obliged if you will kindly Soda sulphite ... LOOT ese eee LOO! 
inform us how to remove spots on engravings, probably caused Soda carbonate... LOOMS | 100) 5; 
yy damp or age.—ENGRAVINGS. Wiatereecons: stress 6,000 ,, ‘6,000 minims or ee OZ. 

This is scarcely a a os aphic query. However, this may be I work this out as in brackets above, taking 1 grain = 1 minim, 
of use to you. Place the print in a shallow tray and pour colc but you, in the Almanac, give— 
water over it, and nee it to soak till thoroughly saturated. 4 0z. Metol. 
Pour off the water, and then pour on a solution of chloride of 55 grs. Hydroquinone. 
ime (one part liquor calci chlorata of the druggist to forty of 24 oz. Soda carbonate. 
water), in this the stains will probably disappear. If not, adc 24 0z. Soda sulphite. 
a little lemon juice, or increase the proportion of chloride of 15 oz. Water. 

M lime. When the stains have been removed wash well to get rid I should be glad if you would kindly inform me how the differ- 
of all traces of the chlorine. If the engraving jis a valuable one ence is made out, as to me it seems that 11 ers. to the ounce of 
we should advise you to place it in the kands of a practical print developing agent—and that is what your formula works out at 
restorer, as many valuable engravings have been ruined by being —to be excessive; and yet in my! way of working it out it seems 
tampered with by novices. rather weak—viz., just over 1 gr. to the ounce, not to mention 

ILAZING P.O.P.—I should he glad if you can give me a good cheap the enormous amount of sod. carb. and sulphite your formula 
recipe for glazing P.O.P., self-toning, or bromide postcards on gives.—V. Sern. 


glass, one that you can be sure of getting off the prints; Our correspondent is perfectly correct in his calculation, Un- 


fortunately, a cipher dropped out of our Almanac formula, 
which should read 150 oz. 

Eyzarcine.—I am thinking of making an enlarging-room of a low 
shed, the window end of which will face within about 18 ft. of 
the gable wall ef a three-story house. Of course, this would 
make direct light am impossibility, but would like your opinion 
whether a reflector would give sufficient light. I have no experi- 
ence of reflectors, having worked from a window in attic with 
a sheet of ground glass, but I found the light always strongest 
at the top (or sky portion), which made enlargements uneven. 
1. Would a reflector (on ground floor) give as good illumination 
as a window in attic? 2. A friend says that as all light would 
be reflected from sky immediately above, the close proximity 
of this gable would make no difference to the light. Is this 
soi 3. What angle should weflector be placed? 4. What size 
would it need to be to cover up to 15 x 12 negatives? 5. 
Would not opal glass reflect as much light as a mirror; if the 
latter, will cheap silvered glass answer? 6. Will a reflector of 

this kind give even illumination, or is a sheet of ground glass 

necessary next to negative? There are no high buildings near 
the sides, only the high gable in front, but the position I want 
faces north. I should be bothered with sun if either of the 
other aspects. Thanking you for reply.—Reriecror. 

1. Yes. 2. Certainly. 3. The reflector should be at an angle 

of 45 deg. 4. The size can be most easily determined by rig- 

ing wp the apparatus, removing the lens that projects t 

image, and placing the eye at the aperture. Nothing but the 

reflector should then be seen. 5. Certainly not; opal would 
reduce the light considerably, but a silvered mirror should not | 
used, as it would reflect the clouds, and thus cause patchy 
illumination. Opal is the best, or else a metal reflector painted 
with dead white paint. 6. When properly arranged, a reflector 


of this kind will give even illumination without a ground glass. 


or 
5 


A. B. Carr.—The reference was to our contemporary, the “ Photo- 
Beacon,” Security Building, Chicago, U.S.A., but you can get 
similar materials from The Library Bureau, Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C. 

RerovucnER.—It is difficult for us to say, as we know nothing of 
your work. Your salary is low at present, if you are up to your 
work. You can judge of wages offered from the advertise- 
ments in our pages. 

Carson Trssur.—Could you oblige me by letting me know if there 
is any process to dry carbon tissues so as to print them at once 
after they have been sensitised ?—NELSoN. 

A fair proportion of alcohol may be used instead of water in 
making up the sensitising Bath. 

E, H.—The lamp you have purchased is a satisfactory lamp if you 
do not object to the peculiar colour it gives to the sitter. We 
have not had the least difficulty in.working the lamp. Have you 
adhered exactly to the instructions? 

ENLARGEMENT.—I have to enlarge a plan twice the size. It is now 
9 in. square. What size should it be when finished? If I make 
it 18 in. both ways it will be four times as large.—Gro Wuit- 
FIELD. 

If you require twice the area, the length of each side must be 
/18, or 4 1-5 inches, 

Toxine P.O.P.—For toning postcards (P.O.P. glossy) I have been 

using bath composed as follows :— 


Sulphocyanide of ammonia .. 20 ors. 
Chloride of gold 2 grs. 
VEGI o6casonenceoc, uazboonanpecogcécseaq Ions 50 oz. 


With this bath I tone from sixty to seventy postcards, accord- 
ing to depth of shadows, etc., and my employer seems to think 
that I am using too much gold. Before I came to him he had 
been using an acetate of soda bath, and he seems a little preju- 
diced against my method of toning, although I am able to pro- 
duce far superior tones than were possible with the old method. 
What I want to know is: whether, if I reduce the quantity of 
sulphocyanide in my bath, I shall be able to tone more postcards, 
and so save gold? I should have experimented towards this 
end if I had been sure that altering the proportion of sulpho- 
cyanide to gold in my bath would not produce any detrimental 
effect in the prints If it has no bad effects, I feel sure that by 
doing as I suggest I can save the gold considerably.—Curomo. 
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The tone is likely to be somewhat affected. At present you 
ane getting a very good return for 2 grains of gold. We doubt. 
if you can improve it. 

Soprum Sutpuirn Sorvrron.—l. On page 751 of the Armanac Weis 
senberger suggests 5 per cent. glycerine as a preservative. Is it 
5 per cent. of weight of sulphite, 5 per cent. of weight of water, 
or 5 per cent. of bulk of water? And what effect would the addi-. 
tion haye on development of plates and paper generally, and, 
especially on the time of pyro-soda developer as compared with, 
normal fresh solution?—Q. S. 

1. 5 gms. of glycerine per 1,000 ccs. of solution. See the: 
full article in our issue of October 19 last. 2. It would retard) 
development. 

Tr PRoresstonaL PoorograrHERs’ Assocration.—Will you be good” 
enough to furnish me, through the medium of your journal, the: 
address of the P.P.A.; also, is that the best society to join?- 
HE. H. Lonenery. 

89, Albany Street, London, N.W. 
is to your interest in every way. 

AmatTEUR PRorEss1onasu.—The best thing you can do is, as you 
suggest, to geb one of the envelope changers, such as are made: 
by Lizars, of Glasgow, Houghtons. London, Carl Zeiss, London, 
and Mackenzie-Wishart, Glasgow. 

H. G. G. (Leeds).—Will you kindly oblige me with the names of 
gelatine enamellers to the postcard trade? . 

Messrs. McCaw, Stevenson, and Orr, Ltd., 32, Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C.; and Messrs. Strane and Son, of Belfast. | 

A. G.—We should have liked to have seen a print with the defect 
you complain of, but in its absence suggest that the articles are- 
lighted too largely from the front. We think a narrow side-light. | 
ing will give a better rendering of the bevel. . 


You cannot do better. Ib. 


C. C.--We do not think you would get a paper of the kind you! 
| name without a certain amount of gloss. We should say the: 
| prints are most likely bromide or gaslight, with a sepia tone 

obtained by direct development or “sulphide” toning. 

A. R. (Tenterden).—Copyright in America can only be secured by: 


photographers making the negatives in the United States or 
haying an establishment there. 

Navan Movuntrp Horsr.—Out of our province. 
your solicitor. 


It is a question for” 


Guazinc Cortotyprs.—In your issue of December 14, page 999, there: 
is a reply toan inquiry respecting the glazing of collotype” 
prints. As it stands it reads as though the glass was to be” 
first waxed and then coated with gelatine, and the dry printy 
then squeegeed on it. Could you oblige by giving the process 
more in detail in your next issue?—J. P. (Scarborough). : 

We do not see what further details are necessary. You do» 
not say if you have tried the method given. If you have, we. 
do not see, and you do not say, how you haye failed to glaze~ 
the prints. 

How to Exursrr.—l have some very good negatives, taken recently 

| (by myself professionally). I should much like to exhibit prints 
of same. What is the best course for me to take?—B. B. 

Enter them for the various exhibitions, listed in our issue~ 

of the 18th inst., page 47. 
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SUMMARY. 
The policy which phctographers should follow in obtaining pay- 
nt at the time of sitting the subject of much debate at the 


ent meeting of ssional Photographers’ ociation. 
83.) 
[he rights of the public and the liabilities of photographers and 


vers making use of the port 
th in an article on the “ Law 


ts of private individuals are dea't 
of the Portrait.” (P. 80.) 


Jopyright in we now been made legal in the Isle of 


om (Ps 78.) 

Treatment of the hair, eyes, and eyelashes is discussed in the 
ficle on ‘‘ Working-up with tie Agee h.” (P. 80.) 

2latinum residues should be recovered by those employing plati- 


m paper om any reasonable scale. 


thods appear on page 78 


Some notes on the practical 


Mr. rnard Shaw and 
we publish open letters to 


(P. 84.) 


views of 
aphy 
Tilney. 


to the divergent 
on pictorial pho 
Mr, F. C. 


m reference 
Demachy 
se two writers by 


A review of the “modern photographs” mow on view at the N 
glish Art Galleries appears on p 85. 
t is proposed to establish a theatre cf popular science in London 
Hlar to the “ Uranias” of Berlin and Vienna. (P. 78.) 

“ Cotour-PHoroGRAPHy ’’ SUPPLEMENT. 
Mir. E. J. Wall contributes some motes on the sensitising of car- 
1 films for three-colour prints, and on the method of cementing 
‘three components. (P. 9.) 
fhe method of reproducing Lippmann interference colour photo- 


phs by the three-colour process recently announced by Mr. Hevr- 


+ H. Ives is givem in full on page 10. 

Jr. E. Konig contributes a mote cn a new method of prepari 
atype transparencies. (P. 13.) 

the alleged mew one-plate process of M. du Hauron leads us to 


iew methods of this ia fea direct. colour photography. (P. 13.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Photography In a recent lecture to the Photographic 
as an Aid Society of Philadelphia, Professor R. 
to Music, i, ae eee 5 Siar ils of 
y Zeckwer gave some interesting details of 
his ee on the aber subject. His fi y 


was photographing with the aid of flashlight the correct 
positions of the finge s and notes in playing particularly 
difficult runs and passages, both on the piano and organ. 
The next was to photograph the bodies of singers at the 
finish of an exhalation and inhalation, and it was thus 
possible to prove that whereas men usually adopted 
diaphragmatic or abdominal breathing, women, mainly on 
account of the non-expansion of their stays, adopted clavi- 
cular or chest breathing. There has been, as doubtless 
many of our readers know, considerable discussion as to 
the correct manner of breathing in singing, and certain 
schools adopt one and others another method, some 
adhering to the natural method, which is so well seen 
in a baby, that breathes both with the diaphragm and 
chest. Another important point ‘is, of course, the use 
of the vocal chords, and some remarkable photographs 
have been obtained, by the aid of a laryngoscope, of the 
same in the act of singing. 


The The current theory of sound waves has 
Poe arDy. been accepted+by scientists generally for 
anss LOY 8 J 
PIR GeRI CTT cee a eer heed 
Waves: ma centuries, but a work has been 


published in the United States which 
attempted to prove that the whole theory was fallacious. 
These views were somewhat generally accepted, with the 
result that, whilst the old theory was demolished, no new 
one was advanced in its place. F ortunately the matter was 
conclusively settled by Professor R. W. Wood, who, by 
means of an electric spark and a telescope lens, was able 
to obtain a cinematograph film of the actual sound waves. 
Later work by the : same experimenter has, however, been 
done by means of the spark of an induction coil which 
the sound wave, and the spark of a Leyden jar 
between two pieces of magnesium ribbon, which 

ates the waves before they pass out of the field of 
the lens, which was of 5 in. focus. No camera was used, 
but the plate was merely held in the hand and rapidly 
moved up and down whilst advancing from left to right, 
so as to prevent overlapping of the wave images. The 
results thus obtained have conclusively proved the correct- 
ness of the old and universally accepted theory. 


Starts 


Language by Some years ago examination of sound 
Photography. vibrations and the figures produced 
thereby was considerably facilitated by photography, br 
the most strikin g proposal was that of a well-known French 
philologist, who suggested that photographs in the form 
of ilesniicnaa studies should form an essential feature of every 
lesson in a foreign language, as by this means the pupils 
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would be able to grasp more readily the correct position 
of the lips and teeth, which is so important in some sounds. 
Some excellent results were shown at the time, but so 
far as we are aware nothing further has been done in 
the matter. If it were possible to combine these photo- 
graphic illustrations with the languophone—that is, the 
phonograph with records of languages—it might be 
possible to do away with human teachers altogether. 


* * * 
Business The report of the meeting of the Pro- 
Topics fessional Photographers’ Association, 


which appears on another page, merits attention for the 
discussion of one of the most important questions which can 
enter into a photographer’s calculations, namely, the man- 
ner in which he obtains from a sitter the charges made for 
his work. The general tenour of the discussion, initiated 
by the President of the P.P.A., Mr. Martin Jacolette, shows 
that the men whose business ability is generally acknow- 
ledged, bring to this factor in the success of their affairs 
all the tact and discretion at their command, and evolve 
the method which they decide to follow from a strict in- 
vestigation of the conditions of their establishment. A 
method which will serve in Regent Street will not neces- 
sarily work smoothly in Birmingham, but the essential 
point which needs to be emphasised is to have a method and 
stick to it. By doing so, as was pointed out by more than one 
speaker, the custom of the studio becomes known, and sitters 
coming for the first time expect to pay at the time of sitting 
for the simple reason that Mrs. , who advised them to 
come, has told them so. What proportion is to be paid 
and how an outlet is to be left for further business are 
matters for the photographer to arrange as most expedient 
for him. Certain it is that a system which, with few excep- 
tions, is rigidly applied will make for a healthy state of 
business, and will obviate the trouble and uncertainty of 
collecting accounts. 


* * 


Copyright 
in the 
Isle of Man. 


The Isle of Man, though one of the 
British Isles, makes its own laws, and 
hitherto there has been practically no 
law with regard to copyright. However, on Tuesday of last 
week, the Legislative Council considered a Bill by which 
engravings, prints, etc., are given copyright for twenty- 
eight years, with a penalty of 5s. for every copy infringing 
the Act. Sculpture, models, and the like, received pro- 
tection for fourteen years, with a further renewal for four- 
teen years provided the holder of the copyright be still 
alive. Paintings, drawings, and photographs are given 
copyright for the life of the author and for seven years after 
his death. Musical compositions are also protected, both 
as to performances and sale, and power is also given icr 
the seizure of pirated music. The Bill received considera- 
tion on Tuesday, and on Thursday was passed through all 
its stages. It will from this be seen that the law with 
regard to copyright in photographs is generally the same 
in the Isle of Man as it is in all other parts of the Brivish 
Empire. 

“ 


* * 


A Science 
Theatre for 
London, 


A meeting was held at the Hotel Cecil 
last week to listen to a statement in 
recommendation of the organisation of a 
lecture theatre such as the well-known Berlin “ Uvania,” 
where a regular programme of illustrated popular science 
is offered. Sir William Ramsay, who presided, expressed 
his admiration of the patronage accorded the Berlin 
institution, and expressed his approval of the scheme on 
the grounds of the interest in scientific matters which it 
should create, and of the work it should accomplish in 
drawing into scientific pursuits persons with a natural 
aptitude in such directions. It is to be sincerely hoped 


that the project will not fall to the ground. It already has 


) 
| 


———== 


reasonable assurance of support from scientific men and 
scientific bodies, although its sphere of activity will not he 
limited to science alone. On the occasions when we hay 
visited the Berlin “ Urania” the fixtures have been devoteg 
to travel illustrated by photographic transparencies, but th 
theatre has been the scene of notable demonstrations 9 
colour-photography by Dr. Miethe, for which purposes th 
complete electric equipment of the projection platform 
has been most valuable. A similar theatre in London j 
bound to utilise photographv largely, and on this account 
if on no other, it is to be hoped that the scheme, which 
is under the charge of Mr. Albert Wollheim, of 169 
Piccadilly, will be brought to a successful issue. 


—_____¢—_—__— 


THE RECOVERY OF PLATINUM RESIDUES. 


Tuer increased price of platinum, and consequently 9 
platinotype paper has one mildly compensating advantage 
Tt should lead the photographer to collect the preciou 
metal which finds its way into the developing solutio1 
employed in the platinotype process, and that which i 
also recoverable from trimmings of undeveloped prints ant 
even from waste prints. The return for the attention t{ 
this point of economy is more than it was a year or tw 
ago, before the rise in the price of platinum. We havea 
our possession a platinum crucible weighing thirty-sn 
grammes, or considerably over one ounce, for which in ow 
student days we paid the sum of two guineas, yet we noy 
see every week in “The Chemical News” the advertise 
ment of a firm of refiners of precious metals who will put 
chase scrap platinum at the rate of £6 10s. per ounce, ant 
refined platinum, we are told, has to be bought at the rat 
of £8 10s. per ounce. Hence the value recoverable fron 
old developing solutions becomes much greater for a givel 
ulk than has hitherto been the case, and the return whiel 
he careful photographer can obtain in this way may bi 
placed as a small set off against the enhanced price whid 
he has to pay for his sensitive platinum paper. Th 
methods, therefore, which should be followed in depositin, 
the precious metal and bringing it into the state for th 
refiner to deal with are of considerable interest, and it ma 
be advisable for us to recapitulate the routine which ma 
be employed, although it is, of course, familiar to those wh 
| have made a practice of platinum recovery. 
The impedimenta required are not numerous :—A tw 
gallon glass or earthenware jar—a good-sized pickle ja 
will do—some zine, and some spirits of salt, i.e., comme 
| cial hydrochloric acid. The manipulation needed for th 
| deposition of the metal is not beyond the powers of thos 
| entirely ignorant of chemical operations. Some strips 0 
| zine are placed in the jar and covered with water. A littl 
spirits of salt is then added until the zine throws ol 
bubbles of gas. ‘The exhausted developer is now throw 
in and allowed to stand for about twenty-four hours, 1 
the course of which time a dirty, chalk-like deposit wil 
accumulate at the bottom of the jar, leaving the liqu 
above it clear and colourless. We will refer to the caus 
of this change directly, but will now confine ourselves t 
the practical execution of the process. The clear liq 
is poured off—it contains no platinum—and a fresh lot‘ 
developer thrown in on the next occasion that an exhaust 
solution is ready. The whitish mud will not come to al 
harm in the meantime. The process of reduction goes 0 
while the zinc is being acted upon by the acid, and therefol 
if the bubbles cease after a fresh batch of developer hi 
been added some further acid should be poured into th 
mixture. If this does not cause the desired effervescent 
it will probably be found that the zinc has been entirel 
| exhausted, and needs replenishment in the jar. 
The essential part of this process is the reduction of th 
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platinum salt by the nascent hydrogen, wihich is produced 
as a result of the action of the acid upon the zinc. At the 
same time a good deal of the iron salt in the developer is 
reduced to the ferrous state and precipitated as ferrous 
oxalate. The acid only plays the part of a supply of this 
nascent hydrogen, and therefore any commercial acid such 
as sulphuric will answer the purpose. Spirits of salt is as 
cheap and satisfactory as any. Nitric acid, on account of 
its different character and oxidizing properties, cannot be 
used. When a sufficient amount of the residue has accumu- 
lated the sludge is drawn off, drained from as much water | 
as possible on a linen cloth, and packed for the refiners. 

The process of recovering the metal from the clippings of 
the paper or from trimmings of finished prints is quite 
different, and the two different kinds of residue should not | 
be mixed, inasmuch as the method employed by the refiner 
to extract the platinum is different in the two cases, and the 
mixture of the two would add to the expense of the extrac- 
tion. The clippings of undeveloped and waste prints are 
burnt to an ash by setting fire to them in a.chamber where | 
there is no great draught, a precaution which is necessary | 
to prevent loss of the particles of reduced metal. A good 
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receptacle for the prints is an old biscuit-tin in which a 
row of holes has been made about half-way up. The clip- 
pings are placed loosely in the tin and allowed to burn to 
an ash as completely as possible. The residue obtained 1m 
this way is then transferred to a bottle and added to from 
time to time as fresh batches of paper are treated. There 
is no objection to the accumulation of the paper and clip- 
pings themselves, if room can be spared, and the refiner 
will as soon treat the latter as the ash obtained in the way 
above described, but the bulk of the paper is usually an 
objection, especially if the residues have to be sent by post 
to the refiner. 

The above hints, it may be mentioned, apply equally to 
the sepia variety of platinotype, and also to prints of any 
age. It is best to send the residues once a year to the 
refiner in the case of a large user, and once every two 
years in the case of a small consumption of the paper. 
Much of the disappointment which is expressed as to the 
return in money from residues sent to he extracted might 
be prevented by bearing in mind the fact that the cost 
of treating a small batch is very little less than that for a 
large one, 


WORKING - UP AND COLOURING WITH THE 
AEROGRAPH. 


In the following article is continued a course of instruction in “ aerograph ” 
chiefly with the acquirement of manipulative skill, have already appeared. 
raph ” 


here given will be followed by similar instruction in “ aerogi 


At the risk of repeating much that is trite regarding photo- 
graph finishing, the writer will go through the details of finish- 
ing in monochrome first, and then the colouring of prints. 

It may be desirable in some instances to begin a picture by 
putting in the back 
proper conditions for finishing the portrait, but I think a better 
rule is to do the portrait and finish the background afterwards, 
in a manner to bring the best effects to the setting off of the 


sund, or some portion of it, to secure the 


figure—the more important part, 
The 
So we will begin with the figure, say, a bust portrait, in black 
and white. First do a portion of the blackest part of the work ; 
do the collar of the coat, or a portion of the hair, or any full- 
strength shadow, to get your key, and also get your hand in on 
a portion of the easier part of the work; then begin strengthen- 
ing the shadows generally. A good way is to begin at the top 
of the head and work down; of course, not abruptly, but gradu- 
ally, as the “ aerograph” allows you to do. If you work about 
ittle, and in another place a little, you will mot 
your picture so well together. 


Average Portrait. 


in one place a 
be able to keep 
WorkKing-up Hair in Portraits. 
hair remember that the camera usually makes 
Keep it soft and in masses—as much < 


In doing the 
the hair look li 


ke wire. 


possible—a little sharpness in the high-lights is all that is 
permissible. Remember also that the reflected lights run 


through the hair as much as any other part of the picture. 
Some photograph-finishers work as though they did not know 
that reflected lights existed ; but please remember that they are 
everywhere in your picture, and if you will accentuate them a 
little, instead of suppressing them, you will secure better repre- 
sentation of form and more beautiful results. 

If you will observe any painting by an old master, or any 
good reproduction of such a picture, you will notice that the 
shadows are never brought to a hard edge anywhere, and the 


work, two previous instalments of which, dealing 
The directions for finishing in monochrome which are 
work for colouring. 

reflected light always accentuated; and if the student will 
take a little trouble to study nature he will see these reflected 
lights everywhere. 

If you close the fingers of the hand together you will see run- 
ning along the point of contact, on either side, the reflected 
light ; and the darkest shadow in the crevice between the fingers 
is bordered by these two lights, the shadow which shows the 
modelling of the finger being a little distance away from the dark 
crevice. 

Do not shade the hair in any part to a hard edge; look for 
the reflected lights, and preserve or accentuate them. The 
“aerograph,” from the character of the shadow which it makes, 
les you to do this easily. Do not use your darkest colour 
reely; keep it for a few points or touches. The low notes, 
like the highest notes, should not be too prolonged. 

You will need to erase some sharp touches in the high-lights 

of the hair, but leave this until later, when the paper is drier, 
Now, if your print is a chalk one, you can model the forehead 
> quickly tham it takes to describe it, following the guide 
print. Remember the reflected lights along the hair and at the 
disappearing part of the outline if the forehead comes against 
the background ; you can model the cheeks and face generally, 
or proceed at once to finish the eyes. 
The 
1e eye is such an important part of the portrait that I wish to 
First of all it is necessary to under- 
1e anatomy of the eye, and a diagram 
is intended to show a vertical section 
the iris, or coloured screen. P the 
he other parts will be at once recog- 
nised. In practically all pictures the illumination, or direct 
light, comes from above the sitter, and the line L will show in 
this instance the path of the direct light to the eye; this is 
seldom directly above; it is usually a little to one side, but the 
diagram will not permit of showing it otherwise. S is the point 
c 


ena 
t 


more 


Eves. 
Me 
treat it at some length. 
stand at least a little of t 
will be useful. The figure 
of the ey I represents 
pupil or dark centre. T 
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of view of the spectator; in the case of the photograph S is the | Eyelids and Eyelashes. 
camera. In the normal lighting of an eye, then, there will be a | 
high-light or extremely bright point. If the direct illu 
mination is from a window, this spot will be a small 
image ofthe window; it would in that case have a more 
or less rectangular shape, and would be sharp. The surface of 


Dealing next with the eyelids, the modelling must be carefully 
dune so that the eye will appear round and not flat. The shadow 
under the upper lid which falls across the pupil is accentuated 
and made darker by the eyelashes, which in full front, or three. 
quarter, view of the face are not drawn in, but are represented 


L by this shadow. You will see from the diagram that the upper 
eyelashes stand out pointing almost directly to the spectator, 
=iTh An additional charm is added to the eye if this shadow be 


slightly strengthened, and is permissible in the faces of women 
and children. The top of the lower eyelid will be illumina el, 
and the drawing must be very slight indeed, the difference in the 
colour of the flesh and the eyeball constituting the principal 
difference which will show in the photograph. A little shadow, 

Fig. 3. however, will show under the eyeball beneath the edge of the 
the eyeball is of a highly-polished character, and the veflection , lid. The eyelashes on the lower lid— ruxining down—the draw- 
aril therefore be every, bright, unless, as is often the case, it is | ing of them may be indicated slightly. Do not try to make the 


sereened by the eyelashes. Sometimes the sitter is so lighted | eye almond shape. The inner corner is lower and more prolonged 


—p 


that the direct light does mot fall upon the eye, when the high- | than the outer corner, and will show a little gland or tissue 

‘ & ae 9 one R é $ 3 

light (reflected from some bright object) will be duller. which catches the light in the corner. This should be drawn 
5: ae ' tet ‘ : - 
A portion of this direct light penetrates the outer lens of the | true to nature. > 

eye and illuminates the curtain or iris—the portion of the eye Having strengthened the shadows of the eye and eyebrows, 


which is blue in a blue eye, or brown in a brown eye. Now, if the nose and mouth will come in for general treatment. Great) 
clear and transparent, you must care should be used to follow the guide print in drawing the! 


you want to keep the e 


member to put the greatest illumination of the iris directly oppo- delicate shadows about the mouth and ose, as a little variation: 
site the high-light, shading it away strongly to the shadow of in the strength of these shadows will change the aa 
the upper lid. The pupil of the eye is always more or less con- Remember that the little reflected lights about the wings of the 


tracted in a photograph, owing to the necessity the photographer nose, and on the lips, should be preserved ; remember also the 
ig under of placing his sitter in a strong light. it is desirable, | larger reflected lights while modelling the chin and the 
therefore, in most portraits, to increase the size of the pupil a neck. 
little, as would be the case if they were not exposed at the In finishing the drapery so many conditions prevail which’ 
moment of sitting to a strong light—it adds a certain beauty to are pre-determined by the photograph, that very little general. 
the eye to enlarge this pupil. This pupil should be dark: give direction can be given. 

it the full strength of your lamp-black, unless it should be a [Some hints on vignettes, backgrounds, and one or two other 
light blue eye, when it may be softened a little. | portrait items must remain over until next week. | 


THE LAW OF THE PORTRAIT. ; 


‘Tue following article, by John E. Brady, on “How, When, and Where it is Safe to Print a Portrait with 
out Consent,” is from the American journal, “Profitable Advertising,” and therefore treats its subject in 
the light of the law in America, where the legislation as to libel is less rigorous than here. Nevertheless, the cases cited 
are of the greatest interest to all photographers, as indicating the limits which are justly set to the use of a person’s photograph. 


At least one doctrine of law. not to mention a considerable { turer of cigars brought out an article which was named the 
number of statutes, may be laid at the door of advertisers who “John Atkinson Cigar,” and sought to place it upon the market 
were too aggressive in their methods of bringing their product under a label bearing the name and likeness of Colonel Atkinson 
to the public notice: the doctrine that every individual has | The widow filed a bill in equity to restrain what she deeme 
a right to enjoy privacy and to be let alone. An examination an unwarranted and wanton invasion of her rights. While 
of the authorities down to the year 1890 would not disclose | the Court sympathised deeply with the annoyance felt by the 
the mention of such a right. Since that date the argument cf complainant, and appreciated “the indelicacy of the mall 
its existence has frequently been advanced, but it has remained | who should join the funeral procession of Col. John Atkinson 
for the Supreme Court of the State of Georgia (in a case decided. | in, a cai iage bearing the legend ‘The Col. John Atkinsotl 
recently, which will be referred to later) to declare that such a Cigar,” nevertheless, the injunction asked for was denied om 
right does exist. | the ground that there had been no actionable wrong, and that 

Prior to that decision it would seem that anyone might, for | there was no good reason for limiting the richt to apply a name, 
advertising or other legitimate purpos Ss, make use of the photo- | The Court argued that names. as a rule, are received’ at ti 
graph of any individual, whether living or dead, provided | hands of parents, surnames by inheritance, and Christian name 
that the photograph was not nrotected by copyright and that | at their will; but that the rule was not invariable. for the 
its use did not constitute a libel, or involve an invasion of some | reason that many names are adopted or assumed by those whd 
property or contract right. bear them ; and that the right to avply a name is not exclusive 

; The Use of a Name. ie for the reason that a disreputable person may select the name 

A case which apt y illustrates this provosition was brought of the most exemplary for his child, or for his horse, or higtam 
up in Michigan, in 1899, and involved the use of the picture or monkey. As for the unauthorised use of the picture, that 
and name of Col. John Atkinson, a well-known lawyer and was held to be one of the ills that, under the law, is without 


politician of Detroit, Immediately after his.death a manufac- | redress, 
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The Richt of Personal Immunity. 

A more recent and familiar case is that of Roberson v. The 
Rochester Folding Box Company. It there appeared that the 
plaintiff was a young girl, and that one of the defendants, 
engaged in the general milling business, and in the manufacture 
and sale of flour, had used her picture without authority, for 
the purpose of advertising the flour. Over the plaintiff's like- 
ness, in the advertisement complained of, were the words, 
“ Flour of the Family,” and below was the name of the manu- 
facturer and the brand of flour making, it must be admitted, 
a rather noticeable and attractive advertisement. The com 
plaint set forth that 25,000 of these posters were conspicuously 
displayed in stores, warehouses, and saloons throughout the 
United States, and that those which had been placed in the 
vicinity of the plaintiff's residence were recognised by her friends 
and others who knew her, resulting in her great humiliation 
and in an illness which confined her to her bed, and compelled 
her to employ a physician. 

The case was decided in favour of the plaintiff by the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of New York, on the ground 
that the defendants had violated her right of personal immunity, 
the right not to be interfered with, to her damage, danger, or 
discomfort. The Court recognised the fact that the plaintiff 
had a property right in her features, a right which has been 
referred to in other cases as the prerogative to control the 
market of one’s own beauty. The defendants carried the case 
up to the Court of Appeals, where a reversal was obtained and 
the injunction and damages asked for denied. Hon. Alton 
B. Parker, who was at that time Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeals, delivered the opinion of the Court, and the decision 
stands for the proposition that in the jurisprudence of the State 
af New York, the “so-called right of privacy” has found no 
abiding-place. It is to be noted, however, that the decision 
was reached by a divided Court, only four of the seven judges 
voting in favour of the defendants. This decision was heartily 
sondemned by the press, abroad, as well as at home. One 
prominent journal in New York, spoke of “ the amazing opinion 
sf Judge Parker”; while another, by its editorial censure, 
provoked from one of the judges who coincided with Judge 
Parker the contribution of an article to a law review in defence 
of the decision. 

The Position of ‘‘ Celebrities.’’ 

In the case of Corliss y. Walker, a widow and her children 
brought an action in the United States Courts, to enjoin the 
publication of a biographical sketch of her deceased husband, 
accompanied by his picture. Relief was eventually denied on 
ground that Mr. Corliss, who had been an inventor. had become 
a public character, and had’ thereby surrendered his right to 
prevent the reproduction of his photogravh. The Court dis- 
tinctly held that a private individual may prohibit the reproduc- 
tion of his picture in any form. and recited statesmen, artists, 
authors, and inventors, who asked for, and desire public recog- 
nition, as persons who have waived their right 


0 enjoy privacy. 


The Photographer and Portraits of his Sitters. 


While it may or may not be the law, according to the juris- 
diction in which the question arises, that an individual has 
no remedy for, or legal means of preventing the publication of 
his photographic likeness for trade or other purposes, it is 
universally held that one is not without redress where he ‘s 
able to show a property or a contract rieht in the pictures used. 
What is meant by a property or contract right may best be 
illustrated by the cases in which those rights have been adjud‘ 
cated. The facts of an English case show that a woman had 
applied to a photographer to have her picture taken, she ordering 
a certain number, as is usual in such cases. The photographer, 
after filling the order,.made a few copies for his own use. It 
later came to the knowledge of the woman and her husband that 
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her pictures were on display in the photographer's shop window, 
in the form of decorated Christmas cards, bearing the conven- 
tional holiday greetings. The matter was placed in the hands 
of solicitors, and their clerk subsequently purchased one of the 
cards, which was introduced in evidence at the trial which 
followed. It was held that, although the plaintiff had no 
property right in the copies of her picture which the photo- 
grapher struck off for himself, the right to grant an injunction 
restraining the further sale of the cards did. not depend upon 
the existence of property, but could be invoked for the purpose 
of restraining a breach of the implied contract which existed 
between the parties. 

The Right to Privacy, 

The recent Georgia case, of which mention has been made, 
wherein the right of privacy was upheld, presents a startling 
example of the extent to which it is possible for an advertiser, 
piratically inclined, to go. From the report of that case, it 
appears that the plaintiffs picture was published in an issue 
of a daily newspaper, printed in Atlanta, in which city the 
plaintiff resided. Above the picture were the words, “ Do it now. 
The man who did.” Placed beside the picture of the plaintiff 
was the representation of a sickly looking individual, with the 
inscription, “Do it while you can. The man who didn't.” 
Below the pictures was written, “These two pictures tell their 
own story,” and under the plaintiff’s likeness, was a staternent 
to the effect that in his healthy period of life he had been for- 
tunate enough to buy insurance in the company whose name 
appeared in the advertisement, and that he and his family 
were enjoying the benefits of an annual dividend upon his paid- 
up policy. The other person was represented as saying that he 
had neglected to insure. and had realised his error only when 
it was too late. The plaintiff's likeness was excellent, and, being 
easily recognisable by his friends and acquaintances, to 
say nothing of his enemies, brought him into contempt and 
ridicule before the world in general. The picture had been 
used without authority, and the statements in connection with 
it were absolutely false. The plaintiff, being an artist by 
profession, claimed that the publication was, therefore, 
peculiarly offensive to him, and demanded an injunction and 
a balm of $25,000. It was accordingly held that the plaintiff’s 
right of privacy had been invaded; that the mere fact that 
he had become what is known as a public character by the 
exercise of a profession, which placed him before the public. did 
not give to everyone the right to print and circulate his picture ; 
and that he was entitled to maintain his action. This decision 
was also reached on the ground that the publication constituted 
a libel. 

Judge Parker, in his opinion in the Roberson case, made 
the suggestion that the legislature had the power to prohibit 
the use of pictures and names, and shortly afterward, the legis- 
lature of the State of New York passed an Act with that purpose 
in view. The enactment went into effect in September, 1903, 
and reads, in part, as follows: “A person, firm, or corporation 
that uses for advertising purposes, or for the purposes of trade, 
the name, portrait, or nicture of any living person without the 
written consent of such person first obtained is guilty of mis- 
demeanour.” The statute provides further that, where a nic- 
ture or name is knowingly used for the purposes mentioned, a 
jury may, in its discretion, award exemplary damages. This 
statute, it will be noticed, is intended to apply particularly 
to advertisers. 

In an article of this length it is impossible to refer to all the 
legislative enactments that have been passed concerning adver- 
tisers, but it should be observed that such laws do exist in many 
jurisdictions, notably in California and New York, and that 
the advertiser is bound at his peril to acquaint himself with 
the law of the jurisdiction in which he acts. 


Joun E. Brapy. 
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HOME - MADE BACKGROUNDS. 


THE necess 


ity which at times arises of renovating a background or preparing a new one for a special purpose is one which most photo- 


graphers have experienced at one time or another, or have possibly regretted their want of experience in such emergencies. It cannot he 
imagined that any photographer in a fair way of business would find it profitable to make his owm backgrounds regularly, but the infor- 
mation conyeyed in the following article may nevertheless be of great value to him on occasions :— 


Not a few who have essayed to make a plain background, for the 
first time simple as it seems, have failed in applying the colour in 
such a way as to obtain an even surface when the work is finished. 
Now, there is really no great difficulty in the matter if one goes the 
right way to work, and the few practical hints I shall give should 
enable anyone to successfully make his own plain backgrounds. There 
are two or three methods of producing backgrounds, but those in dis- 
emper and fatting colour are the most general. The former may 
be termed 2 water colour process and the latter an oil colour one. 
The distempey iw the easier of application, and can be done by one 
person, but is the less durable of the two. The latter, unless the 
worker is semzewhat expert, requires the services of two people in 
order to obtain a perfectly even coating. By both methods I have 
made scores of new backgrounds and re-coloured old ones. I shal! 
lere assume that a new one is to be made by the distemper method. 


How Prepare the Material. 

At all the large drapers and upholsterers a suitable fabric for our 
purpose is sold under the name of unbleached sheeting up to eight 
feet wide, and of any length. It is of different qualities, and prices. 
The highest quality is unnecessary, but it is advisable not to have a 
very common one. <A frame, of course, is required upon which to 
strain and fix it. It will be well to have a pretty substantial one. 


to 


Tf it be made of inch and quarter or inch and half stuff, and 
morticed at the corners, it will be very suitable, and a background 


can be put on both sides of different degrees of darkness. The canvas 
should be fastened by turning it over the edge of the frame and 
securing it by tinned tacks. In fastening the canvas to the frame 
it should not he strained too tightly, as the sizing and colouring 
causes it to shrink, and much shrinkage would cause the frame to 
cast, unless it be a very substantial one, so that it would no longer 
be flat. Before the colour is applied the canvas must be sized in 
order to keep it on the surface. Two coatings may be necessary 
unless the fabric is very thin. 

Obtain from the oilshop some “ double size,’ and melt it in a sauce- 
pan. For the first coat a little water may be added to dilute it. 
This is applied to the canvas with a whitewash brush. After the 
first coating is dry the second is applied, undiluted. in the same way 
as the first. When this is dry all is ready for the colour. This, 
of course, may be of any tint; grey is the most usval colour, but it 
is much improved in appearance if a little red be introduced to give 
it a warm and more cheerful tint. 

Mixing the Distemper. 

The pigments usually employed are the common whiting of the 
oilshops and lamp black. The ordinary lampblack, by reason of its 
lightness, is difficult to mix with water, therefore it is more con- 
venient to use what is known as “drop black,’ which mixes easily. 
In a bucket put a block or two, according to the size of the back- 
ground, of the whiting and sufficient water to make a thin paste, 
then add the black, little by little, until the mixture, when intimately 
mixed, isofadark grey colour. When this is done rub a little on 
a piece of brown paper and allow it to dry, to show the colour, for 
it cannot be judged of from the mixture, as it always dries much 
lighter than it appears while wet. If it proves too light, more black 


must be added, and if two dark more whiting must be mixed in, 
proportions of white and black can be given as they, 
must depend upon the tint desired. When this is 
a little Venetian red of the oilshop, in powder, if a warn 
This will not materially affect the photo- 
Water is now added to make the 
cream. It goes without 


No definite 
necessarily 
arrived at, 
tint is required, is added. 
graphic value of the colour. 
mixture about the consistence of a thick 


saying that unless the colours be intimately mixed that streaks 
of black or red will show when the work is finished. 

Next add to the mixture, melted a hot, double size in sufficient 
quantity to preduce, when quite cold, a thin tremulous jelly. Here 


proportions can be given, inasmuch as the size of 
the oilshops is so very variable. The actual proportions can only be 
arrived at by experiment. The best way is to prepare the mixture 
over night and let it stand till the next morning, then if it is firmer 
than the condition just mentioned—a thin tremulous jelly—some 
hot water must be added and the whole allowed to get cold again, 
when it will be ready for use, as it must be laid on cold. A mistake 
that some have made in attempting to produce distemper back- 
grounds is in using the colour warm. Another is in adding too much 
size. Only just sufficient should be employed to make the colour 
adhere when dry, and no more. Anything beyond this amount only 
increases the difficulty of application and the production of satis- 
actory surface. 


again no definite 


How to Apply the Colour. 

For the applications of the colour a large whitewash pbrush, in 
good condition, is required. If the worker does not possess such a 
hing one may sometimes be hired from the oilshop, or from a local 
With a bad or small brush an even coating is next 
To get evenness some: little knack is. neces- 
Thoroughly saturate the brush with 


house decorator. 
oan impossibility. 
sary, but it is easily acquired. 


the colour and lay on thickly, commencing at the top of the back. 
ground and going right across and working regularly downwards 


ill all is quickly covered. The quicker the work is done when once 
commenced the better. It is not necessary to be too particular in 
smoothing the work off as it will, if thickly laid on, dry 
than it looks while wet, but thick ridges must obviously be avoided, 
so must too thin a coating. In no case must the coating be gone over 
second time or marks are certain to show. The chief thing is, to 
get the whole surface coated before any portion begins to dry. 

It has been recommended by some to add a pound or less of treacle 
(molasses) to the colour in order to retard its drying while being 
applied, but I have never found it necessary except, perhaps, im 
summer time, or when the air is unusually dry. At this season the 
addition is not desirable as in damp weather the coating, if an excess 
be used, will have a tendency to absorb moisture. Ifa yackeround 
has to be done over again, owing to its proving to be too dark or too 


light, it should be re-sized before the second coating is app'ied. 
Should an old background have to be dealt with, which is already 


thick with colour, it may require two coats of size, in which case the 
first should be somewhat diluted so as to penetrate the thick colour 
and render it less abortive of the second coating. 

Winttram MIcHELL. 


A Sours Suburban Camera Club.—A meeting of amateur photo- 
graphers was held at 65, High Road, Lee, on January 23, to consider 
the question of organising a central photographic society for Green- 
wich, Lewisham, and Deptford. Three delegates attended from the 
Catforl and Forest Hill Photographic Society, and amongst others 
present were Messrs. Thomas K. Grant, A. E. Bennetto, Charles 
Stuart, H. A. Robinson, J. F. Ashby and A. Haddon (who was in the 
chair). A resolution was adopted affirming the desirability of forming 
such a society, and inviting photogtaphic societies in the district to 
unite for that purpose. Further resolutions suggested that the 


prospective society should select headquarters as near as possible to 
Lewisham Junction, as the most central and accessible position to meet 


the convenience of the whole district, and expressed the opinion that 
the Society’s meetings should be held alternately at two or more local 
centres for the convenience of the members residing in particular 
localities: The gentlemen above-named were appointed as an OF 
ganising committee, with Mr, John Nixon, of Ingleside Grove, Black 
heath, as hon. secretary pro tem., and it was re 
Catford and Forest Hill Society and other local camera clubs to 
neminate representatives to serve on the committee. We understand 
that the Astronomer Royal and certain of the Observatory staff, Cano 
Barnes-Lawrence, Mr. Welborne Piper, and a number of well-know® 
amateur photographers living in the neighbourhood, are in sympathy 
with the scheme. ’ 


more evel” 


resolved to invite the 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A MEMBERS’ meeting was held at the Royal Photographers’ Society, 
66, Russell Square, on Friday, January 18, Mr. Martin Jacolette, 
president, in the chair. 

In opening the discussion on “Payment at the time of sitting,” 


the President said :—After the question of excellence in professional. 


work, the next subject in importance is the adequate remuneration 
of it, and the means whereby that remuneration may be assured to 
the photographer. That payment for photographs should be made 
at the time of sitting has always been recognised as the correct 
business system, but the method in which the system has been 
arried out has been subject to considerable variation in detail 
amd many photographers appear to think that there are difficulties 
in asking for money in advance, which in practice do not arise when 
the matter is judiciously managed. In my own practice paymen 
is asked for after the customer has left the studio, and not before 
the sitting. In most cases the customer pays, and in others the 
uccount is taken away and a cheque promised. One advantage 
ind is that as time goes on the friends of those sitters who have 
aid at the time of sitting have learned that it is expected, and it 
1as, therefore, become understood to be the rule of the establish- 
nent, and, consequently, they come prepared to pay. It is is also 
‘ound that decision as to the number of copies required has neces- 
sarily to be arrived at at once, and the copies are the sooner in 
irculatioa, which I consider of great importance in crea ing new 
yusiness, otherwise negatives have waited sometimes for months 
yelore the order has been given. Then the collecting of accounts is 
lways a matter of expense and trouble, and sometimes, I am sorry 
0 say, the amounts are not paid without an unpleasant mention of 
egal proceedings. In some cases, certainly, sitters object to pay 
efore seeing the results, and in these cases I have adopted the plan 
i giving the sitting and a certain number of finished prints for a 
tated amount. This plan I have found invaluable in obstinate 
ases ; and to those who find any difficulty I recommend this course 
) their careful consideration. That the country photographer often 
3 so situated that it is more difficult to make and carry out rules 
aan in Londor I am aware, but a great many of the difficulties 
re really not inherent in the system, and may be avoided by a 
adicious adaptation of the means to suit the circumstances of the 
articular In this connection it is unnecessary to refer to 
1ethods which are expected to obtain in the Far West of the 
perator holding up a card before the sitter upon which is printed a 
emand for the money, or in holding up the sitter and demanding 
1e cask at the point of the revolver. 
The Chairman, in his concluding remarks, said there was doubt- 
ss room for considerable difference in practice, and in asking other 
embers to give their methods and experience he felt sure the 
sult of the exchange of ideas would be useful to all. 
Mr. H. E. Hull said that three years previously he started very 
uch on the same principle as laid down by Mr. Jacolette. He took 
1e trouble to make a list of all the sitters that did not pay, and 
i tracing the names back he found they practically all originated 
om one source and from one family connection. None of them 
uid at the time of sitting, and some never paid at all. It came 
) his mind that these people had arranged it among themselves. He 
ade it a practice to obtain payment at time of sitting, and’ if the 
tter paid a guinea he was entitled to so many proofs. There were, 
course, cases where he did not imsist on payment on sitt*ng, 
‘ing his discrimination. He should like to know, however, whether 
was better that a customer should be asked to pay before going 
to the studio or after he came down? 


case. 


Mr. E. H. Skillmann said it of course depended on the class of 
isiness done. He always endeavoured to get the money before his 


stomers sat, and was pretty successful. He thought customers 
ld one another of the rule of the establishment. Of course, in the 
se of any one he knew, or neighbouring tradespeople, etc., he did 
% insist upon payment. 
Mr. T. ©. Turner (Hull) said he thought they were all agreed that 
is matter really is acted upon by the question of free sittings. 
ose who had had experience of his studios know that all along 
ey had made it the rule to obtain payment at time of sitting. 
iat system had worked pretty well in North London, where fhere 
is a certain kind of clientele; but if they took another neigh- 
urhood, say at Hull, where there were a large number of county 
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families, business procedure was influenced by the fact that they 
had to do with people who were demoralised by the system of 
invitation sittings. It was on that account difficult to get a definite 
order; but it was advisable that such an order should be obtained 
before the customer entered the studio. It was easier to obtain 
payment before customers had their curiosity satisfied by seeing 
the proofs. The receptionist should be sufficiently careful to get 
the order before the customer started for the studio, so that his 
requirements might be known. With regard to the number of 
roofs submitted an order for half-a-dozen photographs warranted 
one position, a dozen two positions, and so on, and unless the number 
prints required was known before the sitting more negatives 
would be taken than was warranted by the amount of the actua 
order. Then, of course, came payment at the time at rates which 
the customer sees in print and which they cannot get out of. Again, 
ayment at time of sitting was made an advantage to the sitter, one 
pkotograph being given over and above the dozen if ordered by 
prepayment, and customers naturally said: “Oh, we may as wel 
pay now and obtain the advantage.” Nearly 70 per cent. of busi- 
ness done is paid for in that wa: Unless they were capable of 


inducing customers to comply the rule receptionists did mot earn 
their salaries. They did not want to pay receptionists 30s., 40s., or 


50s. a week merely 10 behave pleasantly. The crux of the whole 
thing was payment at time of sitting. It was essential to figh ing 
the pernicious system of invitation sittings that the photographer 
should make his personality felt. The system was breaking down 
every day, he was pleased to say, and until it was completely broken 
down they would always thave this bother of getting money at the 
time of sitting. The men who had held fastest to payment at the 
time were those who were making money at the present time. 

The President said that, in regard to invitation sittings, he had 
structed his receptionist to inform sitters that he never gave 
invitation sittings, as he preferred customers to have the copyright, 
and his staff were instructed to explain what happens in the case 
of an invitation sitting. 

Mr. Turner said he thought that if th 
idea of the value of the sitting they s 
sitting, and make a reduction for duplicates. Another thing, too, 
it was a splendid lever to secure a larger order. Would not the 
customer like an extra half-dozen at half-price? He thought photo- 
graphers did not realise that. The only thing to make a modern 
business go was to get orders for duplicates. Many photographers 
seemed to think that the initial order was sufficient. A large amount 
of his turnover was for duplicates. But, of course, it was only 
done by charging the proper price in the first instance. 

Mr. H. C. Spink (Brighton) said he found his customers only 
wanted a dozen or couple of dozen, as a rule, and did not want 
duplicates. He endeavoured to get his sitters to pay a guinea for 
photographing and then so much for subsequent copies. He came 
in afterwards by this means. 

Mr. Turner said he came in first. He said they had to give him 
an order in the first instance. His printers would otherwise get an 
easy time while he would Lave to put in a hot. of time in the studio. 

The President thought that one firm’s system would not suit 
another. Still they would learn something from the discussion. He 
had already done so. 

Mr. W. Gill (Colchester) said he did not get cuite the ¢ 
business that Mr. Turmer did. He quoted examples from his 
ist, and believed in giving customers the benefit of printed prices. 
His terms were cash at time of sitting, and compliance with that 
rule obtained an additional print per dozen. His customers mostly paid 
cash. He found out how many copies were wanted, the receptionist 
did her best, and sitters paid when they left the studio. The proofs 
e sent out finished, but unmounted, with an intimation that all 
proofs not returned would be charged for. If he missed the cash 
at time of sitting he generally obtained it at time of-order. He was 
a great believer in the use of printed matter; it was cheap, and did 
not throw all the work on the receptionist. With every order he 
got his girls to fill in a form giving the price of extra copies, 
coloured copies, miniatures, etc. There was nothing invidious about 
it, and no one could object. 

Messrs. R. Fellows Willson, Lang, Sims, C. H. Skillman, and F. 
Turner gave their views, and in each case payment was required 


ting. 


heir 
the 


ey wanted to accentuate t 


10uld charme so muck for 


ass of 
price- 


at time of si 
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The President thought the discussion had been of profit to them 
all. They had now arrived at as much as was possible to obtain, 


and he therefore closed the di 
Commitr 
> 


Preyious to the members 
was held. Present: Messrs. F. 


E 
meeting, a meeting of the committee 


ussion. 
Metin. 


A. Bridge, H. E. Hull, Martin 


Jacolette, A. Mackie (hon. secretary), D. Prodger, E. Scamell, Lang 


Sims (kon. treasurer), R. Fellows Willson, W. Gi 
Spink (Brighton), and T. C. Turner (Hull). 


ided. 


pre 


ill (Colchester), H. C. 
Ir.. Martin Jacolette 


The Hon. Treasurer, in reference to the decision at the last 
meeting to invest £150 in Consols, said he had been adyised that 
there were certain difficulties in that course, and that a more con- 


venient investment would be to 


place the amount on deposit at 


the Bank in the joint names of the hon. treasurer and hon. secretary, 


and had therefore deferred taking 


action. He asked that the resolu- 


tion of the committee be rescinded, and that h« be empowered to 


place the amount on deposit at 
course was agreed to. 


the bank. After discussion this 


The Hen. Secretary reported the joining of four new members 
since the last committee meeting; also that the January number of 
the “Circular” had been published and circulated. Six copies had 
been returned marked “Gone away, no address.” 

With regard to the proposed new Copyrivht Bill of the Artistic 
Copyright Society, the Hon. Secretary reported that the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the matter had held two meetings 
and had carefully considered the draft Bill and its bearing upon 


photography. A conference had 
sentatives of 


be arrived at which would preserve the copyrig 


now been arranged with repre- 


the A.C.S8., at which it was Loped an agreement would 


kt in p sraphs 


from the fate it would meet with under the provisions of the Bill 


in its present form. 


A discussion took place upcom means to be adopted by the 
Association to protect photographers and the public from the fraudu- 
lent practices of canvassers for free enlargements, and other frauds 


of a similar nature. 


The meeting was then constituted special in accordance with the 
rules for the nomination of a president and twenty-four members of 


committee to serve for the ensuing year. 


After the formal business, the question of a committee dinner was 
discussed. It was agreed to hold a dinner on similar limes to 
those of the two previous years, on Thursday, March 7, the evening 
before the annual general meeting, and that Messrs. A. Ellis, Lang 
Sims, and the President be consituted a sub-committee to make the 


necessary arrangements. 


THE TENDE 


a 


VNCY OF ENGLISH PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ty reference to the views expressed by M. Demachy that photo- 
graphic characteristics are anti-artistic characteristics, views, to 
which we referred in our issue of January 4, a full translation of M. 


Demachy’s article appears in “The Amateur Photographer’ 
Tuesday last, where also Mr. G. 


> 


for 
Bernard Shaw comments on M. 


Demachy’s position. The following two ‘letters to the disputants 


are sent to us by Mr. F. C. Tilney :— 


An Open LE mo (Ci 
BERNARD Esq 


My Dear Sir,—VYour little 
bout with M. Demachy is such 
rick entertainment that I can- 
not resist a dig at my type- 
writer to say how much your 
views upon pure photography 
will be appreciated by artists, 
and with what dignified reticence 
your views upon painting will 
be received by the same com- 
munity. With a full knowledge 
of my shameless intrepidity, I 
put myself in the place of spokes- 
man. Quoting M. Demachy in 
respect to methods of art, which 
are said to be incontestably 
superior to photography, you 
say, “Name those methods. 


Aw Open Letrer vo M. Roserr 
Drmacnuy. 

My Dear Srr,—Why do you 
distress yourself about the 
opinions of the English critics? 
They mean well enough. They 
re always delighted with your 
work. No one in his senses 
would debar himself the pleasure 
of contemplating your works of 
art because he happened to note 
that photography had “stepped 
out” of them. We all admit 
your right to give us beau. 
tiful pictures by any methods 
you choose. Please go on 
deing so. The real point 


2 


haps missed it, that those who 
have the advancement of photo- 


is, and I think you haye per-— 


( 


What are they? I deny their 
existence.” Of course you do! 
You deny the. existence of 
most things that we treasure, 
and we treasure you in conse- 
quence, for we know that the 
things do exist, or else you would 
not be able to knock them down, 
and your game of nine-pins is 
too delightful to miss. You ask 
or the name of some of the par- 
ticalar nine-pins under discus- 
sion Here are a few: Elimina- 
tion, suppression, enrichment of 
one, introduction of accent, 
modification of composition, and, 
greatest of all, the catching of 
he artist’s mood as he looks at 
nature. In your capacity cf 
musical critic you would not 
dare to deny these things to 
| music; we give you credit for 
ogic enough to grant them in 
ainting also. 
What you claim as the highest 
| aim of photography is the mere 
| imitation of natural facts, and 
| there I am with you entirely, 
whilst I add that such an aim 
is not nearly high enough for 
painting. That is why we can 
stand things from Corot that we 
would not stand for a moment 
from any pure photographer 
whose only aim is to reflect 
nature as in a mirror, to borrow 
the metaphor of a _ recent 
correspondent in the “ Daily 
Chronicle.” Imitation is not 
art: itis mere mimicry. If that 
were not so, you would have 
to put a student’s still-life 
study above the masterpieces of 
the world. No doubt you do. 
| But there is a higher truth than 
truth of fact for fact’s sake. It 
is the truth that is eloquent of 
a message coming from nature to 
an artist, and handed on from 
the artist to all who will hear. 
It is not a message of topogra- 
phy, physiognomy, architecture, 
but of what those things have 
whispered to the artist, who 
alone can write it down, and 
hand it on. If you want the 
best record of soil and vegeta- 
tion, of skin and bone, of stones 
and mortar, the camera will 
it you; but don’t call it ar 
when you've got it. No one 
denies that these externals may 
be beautiful in themselves, and 
are worth recording and treasur- 
ing as we treasure bits of spar 
and pretty flowers. When they 
are recorded with the exquisite 
judgment and subtle apprecia- 
tion of an F. H. Evans, photo. 
graphy is lifted to its highest 
glorification, Here it surpasses 
painting, 


€ 
+ 
t 


simply because paint- 
ng is not at its best when imi- 


' tating the bodies of things, but 
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graphy at heart, such as My, 
Bernard Shaw and others who 
hold a brief for what are called 
“straight” prints, do not qnite 
see how your beautiful works 
reflect any credit upon photo 
graphy at all. The credit is all 
to your own artistry. These 
pure souls, who put mathemati 
cal accuracy among the virtues, 
cannot see virtue in things that 
are not mathematically accurate 
Hence they do not like pictures 
of places that they cannot my 
with to the place of inception 
and compure each item satisfac 
torily with its prototype in the 
scene. Hntre nous, they are 
barbarians! Perhaps they haye 
an inkling’ of this fact them 
selves, and seek to rise into 
artistic culture by the greasy 
pole of pure photography. Cer 
tainly, one of them has said; 
“Our only hope, then, is in evo. 
ution, We must replace the 
man by the superman.” In fact, 
hey want to breed the super. 
photographer. To this end you 
do not help them, since your 
methods are only an overwhelm- 
ing stultification of photography 
uncontrolled. | When you give 
out that the photographic char. 
acter is an anti-artistic char 
acter, they very naturally say, 
“What's this?” and dash off 
fragmentary letters to the 
papers. If it really is. anti- 
artistic they are done for—an 
eventuality that they would 
avoid at any cost. For my own 
part, I delight to count myself 
one of your obscure followers 
when I average up the merit of 
all the pure prints I see from 
one year to another. But should 
we go so far as to say that we 
never saw a straight print that 
was lovely? You and J 
dear Sir, know more than 
and I, dear Sir, know more than 
one pure photographer, whose 
prints mark him undoubtedly as 
one of the initiated; as one, 
even, of the true-born. The 
work of sach is only imitative, 
certainly, and, as such, it is nob 
art of the highest planes; hut 
its character is not anti-artistic; 
and, further, it points to possi 
bilities of evolution along this 
imitative line that I, for one, 
should like to see encouraged. 

You have been at some pains 
to prove that all the control you 
exercise, from negative to fine 
ished print, is done in your right 
as a photographer, I think it 
might be as well argued that it 
is exercised in your right as all 
artist to whom the initial photo- 
graphic stages have not give 
satisfaction, When the pure 


+ 
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when it concerns itself with the 
spirits of them. Hence its 
methods are incontestably supe- 
rior to photography. Quod erat 
You can’t 
really suppose, my dear Sir, that 
Rossetti and Ruskin were keenly 
interested in photography be- 
cause they. thought its methods 
incontestably superior to paint- 
ing. 
Both 


demonsitrandum. 


you and M. Demachy 
appear to agree as to photo- 
graphy having no limitations. 
Certainly, there seems to be no 
imitations to the methods of our 
clever but 
then they are not photographic 
methods. As to yourself, my 
lear Sir, whence, pray, the out- 
ery but from the 
wounds of your bruised body 
battered against those very in- 
sxorable limitations? Do not 
your own attempts 

I regret that an urgent ap- 
ointment with some students of 
nine compels me to break off at 
his thrilling point. But I will 
ust stay to sign myself—Yours 
mn arms to separate painters 
rom photographers in this dis- 


ussion, , 


f. C. Trrnry. 


French neighbour ; 


you raise 


photographer feels such « 
isfaction he does not preserve 
his work. You bring it through, 
by virtue of certain calculative 
processes which carry the thing 
along lines quite different from 
those of the initial stages. What 
is the difference in this case 
between chemical! and a 
painter's paraphernalia? An in- 
essential one. The fact remains, 
my dear Sir, that you are not 
a photographer, you are an 


issat- 


artist making use of photo- 
graphers’ paraphernalia. 
Whilst you continue to 


assert that your methods 
photographic, you are mixing 
things up. The phrase, “artis. 
tic photography” is almost a 
solecism. Good photography is 
im no need of control and 
pulation, yet those are the 
things that every other photo- 
o himself with. 
It follows that half the photo- 
graphs would be better without 
control and manipulation, and 
this is Mr. great and 
sound point.—I beg to subscribe 
myself, dear Sir, your admiring 
disputant, 


are 


mamni- 


graphic frog bur 


Shaw’s' 


F.C. Trrnery. 


ee 


| Exhibitions. 


een 


IODERN PHOTOGRAPHS 


AT 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART 


GALLERIES: 


xalted aims of the modern 


ighest inte 


be work of 
, the 


Misebie 


atormir 
ave seen th 
aat the inception of the 
> the outside 
It is quite 
articulazly art-y one. 


sublic who 
unnecessary 


vanced of art clubs gives it a sort of proud exclusiveness. 


who ave unacquainted with the peculiar qualities and the 
artistic 
jon now open at 67a, New Bond Street will no doubt be of 
est and instructive value. 

Craig Annan, Coburn, Holland Day, Demachy, Mrs. 
3aron de \ exer, and Puyo, the exhibition is not fre 
Most people who take an interest in 
bulk of the exhibits before, and it is to be presumed 
show is due to a desire for a special appeal 
lave escaped previous exhibitions. 

to say that the collection of prints is a 
Its very housing upon the walls of the most 


thool of photography, the exhibi- 
the 


To those, however, who know 


aly 
victorial photography 


By the 


ay, those walls have a truly attic simplicity, being approached by a 


xt of slum staircase. 


3ut the place is bright and the walls are 


raped, and the prints are stylishly mounted, and the catalogue is 


ssy, and 


cla 


the Bernard Shayian shocks (which the photographers 


ave coolly appropriated to make folk think that this is the style of 
10tography which inspires the oracle, whereas really it’s the style 


thi 


Puyo, sends but eight. 


that he will have none of) are of high frequenty. 
Six of the exhibitors send twenty wor 


each, and the seventh, 


If all had sent eight—the best eight— 


ie show would have been more worth the shilling toll that is levied 


on all who 
The pictures of J. Cr 
ost chastened in style. 
e “Portrait of Mrs. ( 


idge.” 


inimitable “old master.” 


would ascend this Avernus. 


g@ Annan are the most steady in aim, and the 
We wonder that so photographic a work as 
” is allowed in this company. 
yburn’s work the finest are “Setubal,” the “ 
F. Holland Day’s prints are all dated, as though he were 
It must be admitted that they wear 


OnmAreiy 
London 


Rudder,” and 


Il, for after an absence of three or four years one turns to them 


th all the old interest revived. 
e aly 
aracter”’ of such good thin 
In the case of Mrs. Kiisebiex 


S as 


The gum prints of M. Demachy 


enjoyable, and we shall never tire of the “ photographic 
“ Montmartre.” 
1 half dozen stand out from her score 


being fine things, and two of them are excellently fine—namely, 
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“The Silhouette” and “The Manger.” The Baron de Meyer has 
chiefly filled his space with glass jam-pots holding gawky culled blos- 
soms. One of these prints is indeed but the photograph of the shadow 
cast by two or three ch nthemums. 1é is hard to imagine pictorial 
motive and incentive in worse straits. His six portraits are more 
worthy things, especially “Mrs. Kisebier,” “Mrs. Koehler,” and 
“Baroness de Meyer,” The works that M. Puyo sends add nothing 
to his present reputation. One which appeared to have a cloud of 
flying fishes in the air turned out to be a picture of snow-covered hills 
with bits of dark rock show ing through. 

If the lay press, 
not as they finc 


taking this little group of moderns on trust, and 
them, has given furtherance and publicity to pic- 
torial photography, as one or two undoubtedly have, then we cannot 
but be grateful to the promoters of the show. We wish them both 
cash and kudos of their yenture, which lasts until February 9. 


Patent Dews, 


Riese 

Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Dp, ; eee ee 
Photo Mechanical Notes. 


The foliowi 
19:— 
Parers.—No. 993. Process for preparing paper for photographic. 

purposes. York Schwartz, 77, Chancery Lane, London. 
Pintshine PHorocrapus.—No. 1,157. Machine for preparing glass 
or other plates and applying thereto photographic prints in the 
process of finishing. Charles Rubie Neye, Belmont, Spencer 
Road, Wealdstone, Middlesex. 
Dayiicgur Drvrropmentr.—No, 1,229. Improvements in and 
relating to the daylight development of photographic plates and, 
films. George Wishart, 96, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
Privtine Dryice.—No. 1,359. New or improved “photogr. phic 
printing device, particularly apnlicable for use in the duplication 
of drawings. Charles Jennings Hillman, 149, Strand, London. 
Dayiicur Dryrnopinc, Erc.—No. 1,404. Improvements in and 
relating to the daylight insertion and exposure im the camera of 
photographic dry plates or films, ‘also the daylight developing 
and combined appliances therefor. George Wishart and 
Frederick Mackenzie, 96, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
Iitams.—No. 1,454. Improvements in the manufacture of films for 
photographic and other turposes. John Henry Smith, C un 
House, Surrey Street, London. 
Suurrers.—No. 1,468. Improvements in curtain-shutters for photo- 
graphic cameras. Optische Anstalt C. P. Goerz, Akt.-Ges., 31, 
Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


patents we 


re applied for between January 14 and 


of same, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS. 
The following complete specification i open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— . 


Conour PHoroGRapHy.—No. 716, 1906. Process for reproducing 
multi-colour photographs by means of one negative. C. L. A. 


Brasseur. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Coto.—No. - 286,153. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography or philosophical research and anti-corrosives. 
George Nelson, Dale, and Co., Limited, Emscote Works, Wharf 
Street, Warwick. Manufacturers of September 13, 
1906. 
Fatry.—No. 286,156. 
»Eotography or 


relatine. 


Chemical 
philesophi 


used in 
and 


substances manufactures, 


anti-corrosives. 


ul research 


George Nelson, Dale, and Co., Limited, Emscote Works, Wharf 
Street, Warwick. Manufacturers of gelatine. September 13, 
906. 

Isocinn.—No. 286,159. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 


research and anti-corrosives. 


pkotography or philosophical 


George Nelson, Dale, and Co., Limited, Emscote Works, Wharf 
Street, Warwick. Manufacturers of gelatine. September 13, 
1906. 


Rapire.—No. 287,638. A chemical substance used in manufactures, 
photography or philosophical research. Masters Monroe, trading 
as the Radite Company, 190, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 
S.W. Engineer. November 6, 1906. 

SATRAPOL.—No, 289,125. Chemical substances 


used in manufac- 
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tures, photography or pkilosophical research. Chemische 
Fabrik auf Actien (vorm E. Schering), 170, Mullerstrasse, Berlin, 
Germany. Manufacturers. December 27, 1906. Address for 
service within the Umited Kingdom is c/o Carpmael and Co., 
24, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. 

Rasar.—No. 287,481. Photographic sensitised paper. Rajar, Ltd., 
Town Lane, Mobberley, Cheshire. Mamufacturers of photo- 
graphic materials and apparatus. November 1, 1906. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Ozobrome. 

The working bath dissolves a little gelatine when used (writes 
Mr. J. H. Wilson: in “The Photographic Monthly”), but will keep 
a long time if Mr. Manly’s hint be taken about the addition of 
alum. -He recommends that from 40 to 80 minims of a 5 per cent. 
solution be added for each four ounces of concentrated solution 
contained in the old working bath just before it is used. A statie- 
ment to the effect that ordinary carbon tissue is unsuited to the 
ozobrome process is a direct challenge to the perversity of human 
nature; at any rate, in individuals like myself who have an un- 
believing habit of making tests. I consequently wasted much time 
and about a square foot of carbon tissue in the attempt to disprove 
it. I found that, while it is easy to get an ozobrome of a sort 
in this way, yet I could not get anything like such a good one as 
from “the pigment plaster” and the same original, and this is 
owing, I believe, to the difference in the proportion of gelatine 
contained in the two. 


Shaw on Demachy. 

This outburst of our friend Demachy (writes Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
in Tuesday’s “ Amateur Photographer,” in reference to M. Demachy’s 
recent description of photographic characteristics as “anti-artistic ”) 
is pure /ése-photography. What is all this about “the photographic 
character being an anti-artistic character”? About “methods of 
art which are incontestably superior to photography”? Name those 
methods. What are they? I deny their existence. I affirm the 
enormous superiority of photography to every other known method 
of graphic art that aims at depicting the aspects and moods of Nature 
in monochrome. I say that a photographer imitating the work of a 
draughtsman is like a man imitating the noises of a barnyard; he 
may do it very cleverly, but it is an unpardonable condescension 
all the same. Also, he is substituting an easy, limited, and ex- 
hausted process for a difficult one which has never yet been pushed 


to the limit of its possibilities. 
* * * * * * * 

Mr. Shaw breaks off his note in characteristic fashion :— 

“T regret that an urgent appointment at the Court Theatre com- 


pels me to break off at this thrilling point.” 
A Distance Table for Flashlight. 

The following table, given in the “Photographic News” of last 
week, is advanced as a guide for the correct amount of pure 
magnesium necessary for lighting a portrait at certain distances, 
using stop //11 and an extra rapid plate :— 


Distance of Light from Subject. Grains of Magnesium required. 


10 feet. 2u grains. 
15 ,, 45, 
20 .,, 80 ;, 
- » 125, 

on NSD a5 
oe ” aoe » 
40 ,, 54 ” 
45 ,, 405 ,, 
50 500, 


» 

For ascertaining the quantity of light necessary for any other 
distance it should be remembered that here the value of the illu- 
minant varies conversely as the square of its distance. Taking 


five grains of powder, therefore, as sufficient to light a portrait at 
five feet distance (five feet is much too near, however, for most 
practical work, as the lighting would be very harsh), it is easy 
to ascertain any other amount necessary for any given distance. 


Dew Apparatus, Sc. 


The Kodak Paper Developing Machine Made by Kodak, Limited, 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

To save the fingers of the photographer from contact with the 
developing solution is, we take it, the chief aim of the Kodak 
Company in producing this piece of apparatus, and admirably they 
have achieved it. The machine has other points to its credit, 
but this we should put first. The exposed bromide or gaslight 
paper need not be touched from the time it leaves the worker’s hand 
until ejected from the machine into a dish of water, as shown in the 
second figure. Developer having been poured into the well of the 
machine, one end of the print is inserted in the slot of the drum 


Fig. 1. 


(shown in Fig. 1), and the drum rotated. The print is thus drawn 
evenly through and through the developer, its progress being 
observed as it passes on the upper side, where, if need be, it can be 
allowed to rest. All that is necessary to transfer it to the wash 
water or the fixing bath is to reverse the handle, when the print is 
lifted from the drum and discharged over the hinged “shoot” on the 
front of the apparatus into its appointed receptacle. We imagine 
that those who are unable to employ metol owing to the effect it 
has upon the fingers, will gladly welcome this piece of apparatus; 
but many more than those afilicted with this personal idiosyn- 


crasy should favour the addition of the machine to the equip: 
ment of their dark-rooms on account of the even and regular action 
of the developer and the entire absence of mess. The introduction 
of the machine marks another step made by the Kodak Company 
in making every photographic operation fit almost for the drawing- 
room or boudoir. 

The developmg machine is made in shining nickelled metal, and in 
appearance is so handsome that the task of the dealer—and parti- 
cularly of him who can exhibit it in action—in selling it should be the 
easiest imaginable. The instrument takes prints up to about 10 x 5 
inches, and costs £1 4s. 


The Minimum Palmos 24 x 34 Folding Camera. Made by Carl Zeiss, 
Jena, and 29, Margaret Street, London, W. 


In issuing a smaller pattern of the Palmos camera, which We 
reviewed almost exactly a year ago, the eminent Zeiss “Stiftung,” 
of Jena, have embodied several new features which still further add 
to the usefulness of the instrument in practical work. In the first 
place the focal plane shutter in self-capping—that is to say, the 
slit is closed during the winding of the shutter and does not reach 
the particular width for which it is set until it is released. The galt 
in convenience to users of roll-film does not require to be pointed out, 
but it may be said that this added convenience of the focal-plané 
shutter is attained without sacrificing the facilities of the shutter 
in other respects; and, as in the case of that fitted to the cameras 
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y submitted to us, the adjustment of width of slit is done 
entirely from the winding key, and is made either before or after 
winding. The ishutter is fitted with one tension only, the speeds, 
from 1/10 to 1/750, being obtained by alteration of the slit. The 
shutter also opens to the full size of the plate for time exposures, 


In other respe 


the camera is excellently made—in fact, it is 
difficult to think of a more efficient combination of strength, light- 
hess, and utility—and in detail and general design is admirably 
idapted to be the companion of a tourist photographer, who need not 
fear to take it into any part of the world. 

The camera takes a 34 x 24 picture, is fitted with a Tessar f/6.3 
#f 11.2 cm. focal length, and with three double dark slides and leather 
vase costs £13 5s. 


The Deckel “Compound” Shutter, 1907 Model. Sold by A. E. 


Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
In the model of this shutter improvements have been made which 


nake for accuracy of working and convenience in use. ‘The shutter 
3 now made throughout of magnalium (black bronzed and incon- 


picuous), and weighs just over three ounces, the three plates of 
he diaphragm opening being very light indeed, and thus aiding 


he proper working of the shutter. There are the customary tim 


ulb, and instantaneous adjustments, the figures for which are 
ngraved, not only on the face of the shutter, but on the upper 
im of the central dial plate, so that a change can be made by 
he operator’ from behind the camera without Jeaning over to 


POU 
Pentewsro: \ 


amine the face of the dial. The shutter is made in si , inter- 
iangeable with the 5 x 4 and 8 x 5, “Unicam” and “ Auto” 
utters, so that existing lenses fitted with these shutters can have 
@ new “Compound” attached without any alteration beyond the 


add 


to to this 
Me Staley 
made by them- 
action with the 


graving of the diaphragm plate. We are glad 
tice the fact that for an additional sixpence 
pply a card of speeds for the shutter from tests 
an offer which shou'd be proof of their satis 
se of the marked and actual speeds. 


ves 


[HE Boardman Are Lamp.—In reference to the new lamp of the 
ardman Co., noticed in our issue of January 18, we would like to 
allowed to supply an omission. The lamp was submitted to us 
notice by Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, 515, High Holborn, W.C., 
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who are the agents fo- it. Messrs. Watson will be pleased to answer 
any inquiries as to th lamps and to quote for complete installations 
for any given purpose. We are all the more glad to add this 
announcement to the technical particulars published a fortnight ago, 
since many of Messrs. Wa on’s customers will be ~l»d to know that 
the old-established Holborn firm is watching their interests in thr 
matter of artificial light. 

The Imperial Exposure Reckoner, 
Plate Company, Limited, 
revised form. 
the 


issued by the Imperial Dry: 
Cricklewood, N.W., reaches us in a 
The table of speeds of the Company’s plates, for which 
” is intended, has been brought into line with present 
at the same time, the form of the reckoner 1s 


“veckoner 


1 
manufacture, and, 


greatly improved. As now produced, the publication is a stiff 
folder measuring 2? x 45 inches, and carried comfortably in the 
waistcoat pocket, The scales are easily legible, and provide for the 


widest range of conditions in outdoor 
the seven leading brands of “ Im} 


strongly made in cloth, 


and smdoor p 
verial” plates. The “Rec 
and sells at one shilling. 
s.—Messrs. W. H. Redshaw anc 
have introduced a new series of accessories in the shape 
of imitation motor cars, which should be popular with photographic 
businesses where sitters appreciate surroundings which are foreign 
to their customary daily routine. The motor car accessories are 
supplied in two styles, the larger capable of seating three persons, 
and costing with seat amd wheel complete, in flatted oil, £5 5s 3 
the smaller, showing the front of a car, and seating two persons, 
costs 75s.; or 63s. without seat. Messrs. Redshaw and Son will 
doubtless send a photograph illustrating the acc ssory in use t« 
genuine photographers who make application to them. 


aphy on 
koner ” is 


Mororine Portra 
Linés., 


, Bourne, 


Dew D)aterials. 


“ Criterion ” Rough Matt Bromide 
Photographic Co., Stechford, 
A new variety of bromide paper las been added to the series of 
“ Criterion ” papers by the introduction of this “ rough matt,” which 
is not rough and not matt, but something between the two, which it 
is useless to attempt to describe, but which, we should say, might 
be used for all the work which is usually done on the finest matt, 
if the photographer feels that his sitters can stand a slight move 
away from the minute detail of the glossy and semi-matt papers. 
In other respects the paper, in our hands, has shown itself possessed 
of the good qualities looked for in a modern bromide paper, and is 
supplied in all the usual sizes of sheet and package. 


Paper. Made by the Birmingham 
Birmingham. 


Mattos Papers, Vellum, Silk, and Wood. 
, Arundel Square, 


Made by Mattos, Ltd., 
sarnsbury, London, N. 


We have recently had the opportunity of employing a supply of 
these sensitive materia manufactured by the Mattos Co. for those of 
their customers who desire effects of a broader character than is 
obtainable on the rather fine matt surface of the standard brand 
of the No. 1 paper. The Nos. 2 papers are “ Smooth 
Rough” and “Half Rough,” the latter a rougher surface than the 
former. This choice of papers should satisfy photographers who are 
putting something distinctive before their customers, but the 
Mattos Co., with veritable prodigality of resource, issue also other 
special paper, Japanese vellum, linen, silk, satin, and wood, alll 
sensitised by their process and all treated in identically the same way 
as the Mattos paper with which many of our readers are doubtless 
conversant. Our experience of these materials is nob an extensive 
one, we will admit, but is sufficient to show us the ease with which 
a great variety of effects are obtainable without altering the modus 
operandi as regards toning and the other operations, save only in 
sitised wood, that sufficient time must be allowed 
for proper fixation and for w ashing out the hypo. The tone of a 
print on wood, ailso, is warmer than that of one similarly made on 
paper. We commend a trial of these materials to those photo- 
graphers who can place a novel and fairly high-priced type of print 
before their customers with a reasona le prospect of profit. The 
prices of the special sensitive media are higher than those of the 
regular paper, but the Mattos Go. su pply in small packets, thus 
permitting of a tentative use of them at a small outlay. 


and 3 


the case of the se 
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A specimen of the “Prima” enlargements of Mr. H. Holden, 10, 
London Street, Paddington, W., is submitted to us by the 
maker, and is a piece of bromide work which we can commend for its 
fine lustrous quality. Mr. Holden works by daylight, and finds 
that he thus meeds to put much less “ finishing” on enlargements 
and that the retouching on the negative is agreeably rendered. His 
claims are certainly borne out in the example before us. 


ee 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES 


Some specimens of effective printing reach us from Messrs. Edwin 
Oborne and Co., 26, Red Lion Square, W.C., and known to all 
photographers as a supply house of mounts and other studio 
stationery. The examples show Messrs. Oborne to be successfully 
producing price lists and booklets which photographers may dis- 
tribute with profit 

Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, of 313, High Holborn, London, W.C., 
send us their latest list of second-hand apparatus, a copy of which they 
will forward to any of our readers on application. The list included, 
amongst a variety of other articles, a large assortment of high-class 
cameras and lenses at greatly reduced prices, and we would advise 
those who intend adding to their photographic outfit for the coming 
season to obtain Messrs. Watson’s list, or give them a call at the 
above address. 

Bargains in enlargers are specified in a circular issued bv Mr. 
Hume, 1, Lothian Street, Edinburgh, the well-known maker of enl larg- 
ing apparatus. Mr. Hume is revising his series of enlargers, and in 
consequence offers a number of instruments, suitable for amateur and 
professional use, at about half the list prices. The circular should 
repay perusal by those in want of a reliable enlarging lantern for 
oil, gas, or limelight. 

AN album of celebrities has heen issued bv Messrs. Marion and Co., 
22 and 23, Soho Square, W., as a reminder of the leading houses 
who use Marion plates in their regular business. The album 
includes portraits of the King, Lord Curzon, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Haldane, Lord Kitchener, Sir Henry Irving, and includes the 
prices of and formule for the various brands of the firm’s plates. 
Tt is sent free on application. 


Deetings of Societies. 


=—___¢—_ 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 
Sutton Photographic Club. ‘ Modern Methods of Mounting.’ Hector Maclean. 
Aberdeen Photo. Art Club. Exhibition and Social Kyening. 
Chest BOieLy, of Natural Science. ‘ What Can be Done witha Hand Camera.” 
. P. Goerz. 
West London Photographic Society. Members’ Lantern Night. 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 4. 
South London Photographie Society. _‘*Steps Toward Picture-Making by Photo- 
11 graphy.” H. Snowd-n Ward, F.R.P.S. 
Lancaster Photographic Society. Federation Lantern Slides. 
Southampton Camera Club. Lantern Slide Competitions. 1. Landscape or Sea- 
(Yat 2. Flowers or Still Life. 
‘a Club. Annual General Meeting. 
Preston Camera Club. “The Carbon Process.” Demonstrated. The Autotype Co. 
Leek Photographic Society. Monthly Lantern Night. 
Aldershot and District Photo. Society. ‘‘ Latest Kodak Productions.” 
Canterbury Camera Club. “Tabloid Brand Photographic Chemicals.” 
Catford and Forest Hill Photograhic Society. Print Competition. ‘* Ozobrome.” 
Demonstrated.! 
A. 


Ww. 


Bowes Park Photographic Society. 
Horsley Hinton. 
Erdington *hotographic Society. 
Willesden Photographic Society. “Leading Principles in Velox Manipulation,” 
Darwen Photo. Society. ‘* Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph’ Negative Paper.” 
Alberonity Photographic Society, Sheffield. ‘The Photographic Lens.” C, P. 
oerz. 


“Practical Hints in Pictorial Work.” 


‘* Self-Toning Paper.” 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


Royal Photographic Society. The Second of a Series of Demonstrations upon 


Early Photographic Processes. ‘‘Talbotype Paper Process.” Thomas 
Bolas, F.1.C., F.C.S. 


Sta fect Ebotegznhic Society. ‘Elementary Photographic Chemistry.” H. and 
ir, 


Darlingtcn Camera Club. ‘‘A Holiday in Belgium.” 

Hove Camera Club. Open Night. 

Liverpoo Amateur Photographic Association. 
fluous Goods. 

Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. ‘‘ Bromide Enlarging.” J.D. Leigh. 

Blyth and District Camera Club. ‘‘ Mounting Exhibition Prints.” A. D. Miller. 

Hackney Photographic Society. Smoking Concert. 

Sheffield Photographic Society. Photoyraphy Competition Slides. 

Worthing Camera Club. “ Wellington New §C.P. Lantern Plates, S.C.P. Gas- 
ligat Papers, Bromide Printing and Toning.” Demonstrated. A. H. 


~“P’Dunn'n:, F.R.G.S., FLR.P.S, 
“ Posteard Photography on ‘ Rotogaph’ and 


R. W. Chapman. 


Auction of Members’ Super- 


Otlay and District Camera Club. 
*Rotox' Postcards.” 


Altrincham Photographic Soc‘ety. ‘‘S3ports’an1 Pastimes with the Goerz-Anschutz 
Folding Camera.” 


Border City Camera Club, Carlisle. “‘ Pictures with the Goerz Lens,” 
Rotherham Photographic Society. Social Evening. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 

Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. ‘‘ Ozobrome.” Mr, Manly. 

North Middlesex Photographie Society. Lantern Slide Competition. 

Eyerton Camera Club. “Pinatype Process. = Fuerst Bros. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. Home-made Apparatus by 
Members. ‘‘Ozotype and Ozobrome.” H. L. Hopkins and Harry Walker, 

Edinburgh Photographic Society. ‘Lawn Tenuis Photography.” A. Wallace 
M‘Gregor. 

Bristol BROtoETaDLiG Club. ‘“Ozobrome.” T. W. Brown. : 

Leeds Camera Club. ‘‘ Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph’ Negative Paper.” 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 
Blenheim Club. ‘The Women and Girls of Many Lands.” 
Richmond Camera Club. ‘‘ Development and the Negative ” 
Hull Photographic Society. ‘‘ Marine Photography.” 
L.C.@. School of Photo-Engraving. 
O. S. Dawson. ; 
North West London Photographic Society. 
Harvey Piper. ae. 
Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 
ficial Light.” HH. Wild, i 
Rugby Photographic Society. ‘* Ozobrome.’ 
Chelsea and District Photographic Society. 
Mountford. P Lele 
Smvul Heath Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarging Simplified.” 4 
Halifax Cameia Club,“ Enlarging on ‘Rotograph’ Bromide Paper, including a 
Chat on Toning Bromide Paper.” 
Handsworth Photographie Society. “The 
Various Developers.” 
London and Provincial Photographic Association. 
Plate.” J.S. Teape. 


Clive Holland, 

T. A. Coysh. 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.3, 
‘Photographic Printing in Natural Colours.” 


“Our Chapter Houses.” E, W, 
“Photography by Arti 


Demonstrated. 


“Pictorial Composition.” A, G, 


Production of Negatives with 


Lantern Slide Making. “Diy 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Meeting held on Tuesday, January 29, Mr. Thomas Bo 
in the chair. 

Mr. W. Beck exhibited and explained the “ Celverex”’ 
Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Lt 

Mr. Robert T. Haines read a paper on “ Anima 
graphy and the Principles of Duplex Projection,” in which he 
described a system of cinematographic projection. in which the 
positive image projected was mever at any time obscured, even 
partially, and from which, therefore, flicker would be entirely 
absent. The system depended upon the alternation of the odd and 
even pictures in a film on a band almost double the width of that 
upon which the negatives were taken. These alternate pictures 
were projected, one by one lens and one by another, accurately 
paired with the first, and the mechanism of the instrument provided 
for one picture being cut off whilst the other was being brought 
into action. The lecturer described the first apparatus constructed 
by himself, in which two lights were used, but he found that it was 
impossible to maintain exact equality of the two illuminants, and 
therefore in a later instrument he had used a single arc, the light of 


as, F.1.C., 
shutter of 


ed Photo- 


which was deflected to the two projection systems by mirrors. The 
instrument was being constructed im Paris, but Mr. Haines could nob 
say when it would be completed. 


Mr. H. V. Hopwood referred to the present unsatisfactory colle 
ditions of cinematographic projection, whereby the films were ub 
through at an immensely higher speed than that at which they wee 
taken, with ‘the result that a trotting horse gave the speed of 4 
gallop without its action, and persons who were actually walking 
in a street assumed a gait which was nondescript. This was simply 
due to the efforts of the operators to counteract the flicker of the 
cinematograpk by decreasing the dark intervals—at the expense 
however, of a matural and pleasing reproduction. Mr. Hopwood 
referred to the curve of an impression on the retina, and t ought 
that the removal of flicker from a. cinematographic effect would be 
‘ound to be connected with the curious curve representing the 
impression of any strong light upon the human retina. 
Dr. T. C. Porter referred to two papers by himself on the causé 
of flicker in cinematograph work read before the Royal Society. It 
shese papers he gave calculations whereby flicker might be entirely 
removed, and he thought that mechamicians and others interested 
in the cinematograph might find it of some advantage to refer to 
hese communications. 

Mr. R. R. Beard also mentioned some practical conditions 
the extinction of flicker. 

Dr. T. ©. Porter then read a paper on “Some Extensions d 
Von Helmholtz’s Work on Stereo-Photography.” He commenced bj 


ending 


explaining the principles of true stereoscopic effect, the cause oi 
which, he maintained, was the effort which each eye had to make 
order to bring its line of vision from parallelism to convergence upd 
a distant object. The angle through which the line of sight had t 
be brought was greater the nearer an object, and the effort necessal) 
to cause convergence upon objects at different distances was the 
cause, he declared, of the true stereoscopic effect. He had found 
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by actual experiment that there was a limit, at no very 
ance from the eye, to this true stereoscopic effect, but the 


great dis- 
limit was 
greatly removed if the distamce between the two eyes could be arti- 
ficially increased by optical means, such as were suggested many 
years ago by Von Helmholtz in the shape of a pair of mirrors which 
reflected and re-reflected t By this arti- 
ficial means it was possible to intens stereoscopic 


c 


he rays reaching the eye. 


the ocular 


powers, and the same principle might be ext 
photography to practically any extent. 
and exhibited photographs im i the means 
which was thus afforded of measuring the distance of natural objects 
in a landscape, clouds, etc., and expressed the view that greater 
attention should given to this application of stereoscopy for 
military and other purposes. Little time was left for discussion, and 
the meeting closed with the usual votes to the readers 
the papers. 


ended to stereoscovic 
Dr. Porter cave instances, 


ation thereof, of 


be ¢ 


of than of 


London AnD Provinctan PHoTocRAPHI 


SsecIaTIoN.— At the meet- 
shwater im the chair, the 
E. Ives, upon “ Improvements 
of Colour-Photography.” The Joly pro 


ing held on Thursday, Janx a Mr. Fre 
ad a paper by Mr. Herbert 
ction Proc 


in the Diffr 
was noted in some detail as having a direct bearing on the newer 


255 


methods. To eliminate 
gratings considered at 
(Joly lines) run at rig s to the diffraction grating lines, so that 
the spectra produced by them are thrown off in anothe1 direction, and 
do not enter the eye. The diffraction lines furnishing the three 
primary colours are :—2,400 to the inch for the red; 3,000 for the 
reen, and 3,500 for the blue, and these are used in groups of three, 
of which there should be at least 200 groups to the inch. When 
viewed with the lens the pictures are entirely free from the defects of 
he old Joly system, the colours being h pure and brilliant, 
md the lines being too fine to be visi The “Diffraction 
shromoscope,” Mr. Ives’ invention for viewing the views, was shown 
ty Mr. Freshwater, as were also slides the beauty of which were 
such admired by the members present. It was understood that the 
\pparatus is shortly to be placed upon the market by Messrs. Newton 
ind Co., and that further improvements might be expected, inasmuch 
is it was expected to be able to attach the apparatus to the ordinary 
lantern for projection, and also for making the pictures directly in 
“he camera. 


2 grating effects of the narrow strips of 
Iines, the device is used of making the strips 
t angl 


Croypon Camera Cru 
25rd ult., actory state of affairs. 
0 the untiring energy and business ability of its hon. secretary 
Mr. H. M. Bennett), instead of an expected deficit due to the heavy 
*xpenses occasioned by the club’s removal to its new premises, a good 
dalance in hand was announced. Mr. A. E. Isaac was appointed 
oresident in place of Mr. W. H. Smith (resigned), and a hearty vote 
f thanks was deservedly accorded the latter. He, and the Council 


generally, are to be congratulated on havine arranged a record fix- 
ure list in the past year. 


and disclosed a very Thanks 


Sourmampron Cameras Crup.—Mr. W. T. Wastell, on Monday 


ast lectured on “A Dive imto Belgium,’ and for over an hour 
mtertained and interested a numerous audience. 

eS Se <3 
Mr. Grpron CrarKk has been appointed secr tary of the South 


sondon Photographic Society, and all communications should in 


‘uture be addressed to him at 101, Calbourne Road, Balham. S.W. 


Society of 


Pai 


Tae International i 
tantly being told that they should study works We hope 
hey take the good advice. They would learn a great number of 
essons, if they were to visit the present exhibition now 


s1s.—Photographers are con- 


( 


xt art. 


open at 
he New Gallery. The choicest thiy >, Im our opinion, is Oliver 
dall’s “Sandpits,” which ood as an old chrome and very 
ike one. ext, to learn by atmosph the photo- 
apher should study Emile Cl de Se and 


George “Morning 
ecommend Lavyery’s “The Hamm 
nd illumination, and Wm. Nic 


Buysse’s 


To 


’s “The Paper The 


Cap.” 
nuch boomed Rodin shows at last the long expected bust of Bernard 


ure-head 


so gocd 


haw. It would make a decent 
Mf tha back of the head 
t is a bad likeness, and is e1 


for a ship. The contour 
that of any china, doll. 
tirely without grace or 


beauty, 
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Dews and Dotes, 


Drarn of a Consett Photographer,— 
after ten o'clock on Wednesday, Janv : 
Fhotographer, of Medomsley Road, Consett, at 
efter a protracted illness. For a few years 
Consett on the Lanchester Board of Gua 
up an extensive business in the district as a4 ho 
in artists’ materials. 


occurred shortly 
t Mr. Venice Dunn, 
age of 56 years, 
Dunn represented 


Che deceased buiit 
grapher and dealer 


Av the annual 


general meeting of tI 
Photographic Society, on January 21, the 

elected for the ensuing year :—President, PB. 
dents, R. Core Gardnee and W. T. P. Cunni 
H. Oliver; Hen. Dibrarian, B.C. Homes 
Carr; Council, J. A. Lovegrove, C. W. Pea 
The annua 


Bowes Park and District 
following officers were 
H. Down; Vice-Presi- 
sham; Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, C. S. 
k, and A. G. Warren. 
exhibition will be held from February 21 to 23. Residents 
in the locality wishing to »vail themselves ¢ privileges of metn- 
bership should, communicate with the Ho: Mr: C. 8 Carr, 
5, Earlham Road, Bowes Park, N ‘ 


Mr. A. E. Harris, Hon. Sec. of the Car 
writes to say that, whilst their exhibition, 


15, is a members’ show, in which there 
are offerec 


ff Photographic Society, 
ich opens on February 
tion and no prizes 
previous occasions, 
sent at the 
addressed to the 


sno adjud 
, they will be glad to receive, as o 
pictures from amy outside workers, provided th 
owner’s risk and expense. Such exhibits sho 
Society, at 7 and 8, Working Street, Ca: 


Mermprrs of the Blenheim Club are to be congy 
temptirg programme of lectures provided 
Ss 


atulated wpon the 
> them during the current 
ion, which will be held at the Club, 12, St. James’s Square, §.W., 
on Thursday evenings at 8.30. Amongst these we note “The Women 
and Girls of many Lands,” by Clive Holland ; “Az 
the Loise and m Poitou,” by G. A. T. Midd 
“Picturesque India,” by Mr. E. R. Ashton. 


Tae Lumiére N.A, Company write: “We shall 
will give publicity to the fact that the reports of a fire at our 
factory, which have recently appeared in Engtish, press, owe 
their origin to a small outbreak occurri ) & portion of the old 
iactories. We have assurances from Mes that its effect 
is negligible, and that it has occa oned not itest delay or 
inconvenience in delivery of orders.” 


nitect’s Tour on 
-R.I.B.A.; and 


glad if you 


Lumiere 


“La Forocraria Arristrca.”—Our Turin contemporary of the 
above name is holding a great international competition for artistic 
and scientific photography, the interesting prospectus of which, 
in English, as written at Turin, + aches our table. We read that 
Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., offer “a ste matical objective, with 
obturateur ‘Compound’ of aluminium, and a tele-objective, ‘ Adon,’ ” 
and that “each concurrent will not have more than a prize for 
category. he works of the photographist of profession will be 
judged separately from those cf the amateur.” 


Metric Weights.—Two sets of tables of English and metric equiva- 
lents are sent to us by Mr. P. E. Radley, the compiler and publisher, 
of 30, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. The one is a 6 
let, and the other an eyeletted card for hanging. Bott 
variety of factors for conversion from one system, to 
the requirements of photogray 
detailed tables giving the equiv 


ge book- 
g a great 
ther, though 


rs, we believe are be met by more 


lents of grains and o es, and fluid 


cunces in grammes and cubic centimetres respectively. 


Lonpon and Provincial Photographic Associati 
desire of helping the younger hands at 
of the above a 


—With 
members 
lementary 


the 


photography, 


ciation a: arranging a series of spec 
lectures and demonstrations, each section bei g tak 
members who have given special attention to the worl 


the older 
nhand. Visi 
tors are ever welcome at the meetings of this association at the Whi 
Swan Hotel, Tudor Street; E.C., on Thursdays, at 8 p.m. 


We would remind intending exhibitors that entries for the exhibi- 
tion of the Nottingham Camera Club close on Feb. 1a 
in this exhibition will take the form of pictures to th 
guinea to be purchased from the exhibition, instead 
plaques. 


he awards 


e of 


one 


the usual 


90 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


J 
t. 
) 


oO 


p. 


RD 


season of 1905, and also for an injunction to restrain 
fr 


ae 
SrasHoRE Photography.—At the Scarborough County Court, on 
anuary 2%, his Honour Judge Dodd gave uw judgment in the case of 
he Sherburn Rural District Council and George H. Doran, Filey, 
notographer, whe claimed £1 10s. and an irjunction. His Honour, 


in giving judgment, said that in this case the Sherburn Rural District 
‘ouncil brought an action to recoyer from Mr Doran, a photographer, 
who for some years had lived and carried on business at Filey, a sum 


30s., balance of £3 which it was alleged .he agreed to pay the 
aintifis for the exclusive right to have a photographic cart on Muston 
ands, to photograph persons or things upon the sands during the 
he defendant 
‘om using the sands ‘as a photographic stand without the consent of 


he plaintiffs. In the course of the case, upon the application of 


M 


for damages for trespass upon the 


iffs, he (his Honour) added a claim 
sands by the defendant in taking 


r. Perks, the counsel for the plain 


photographs upon the sands, and using the sands for the purpose of 
taking photographs thereon, without the consent of the plaintiffs. 


With regard to the original claim 
upon the alleged agreement, the p 
succeed in proving that the defendant did ‘agree to pay 


in the action, the claim founded 
aintiffs did not, in his judgment, 
them the 30s. 


balance for the season of 1905. The plaintifis must rest their case 


wholly upon the claim for damages 
which was added, as his Honour 
With 

Manor, 
and had been so for many years, of 
whilst in such possession let the sands to the 
ho 
evidence that at all times material to t 
were in possession as such tenants of 


or trespass in the year 1906, 
stated, to the original claim. 
added claim, the Lord of the 
was undoubtedly in possession, 
he foreshore in question, and 
present plaintiffs to 
It was proved by very clear 
hat action the present plaintiffs 
the Muston Sands, and conse- 


nad 
regird to the 
Mr. Mitford, 


d, as his tenants, on certain terms. 


quently were entitled to hold those sands as against any trespasser 


or 
de 
under the circumstances, he assessed a 


th 


trespassing whilst the present p 
sands, he had no doubt tamages for such a trespass d 
mall 
would be calculated upon a very different scale. 


in an action by Charles Sweet, 
W. C. Muir, draper, Montague S 
Pursuer and defender are proy:rie 
19, Battery Place, Rothesay, which 


d 


ment of four storeys. 
suer took out interdict against de 


P 


His Honour, therefore, found that the 
and liable in damages, which, 
; anominal sum of 5s. Should 
he defendant, or any ovher person, without right, wilfully persist in 
aintiffs were in possession of the 
iberately com- 
in that action, 


person having no title. 
endant was, in 1906, a trespasser, 


ted after the plaintiffs’ rights had been made plain 
hnstone last week closed the record 

photographer, Rothesay, against 
meet, Rothesay, for £700 damages. 
of adjoining subjects at 18 and 
formed one building. In 1905 
efender took down the house at 18 and proceeded to erect a tene- 
During the construction of the tenement pur- 
ender for encroachments on mutual 
efender under- 


A Burirpine Lawsuit.—Lord Jo 


Ors 


roperty, but an agreement was come to under which 


took to do certain things which his operations had rendered neces- 
sary. Pursuer says defender has failed to implement the agreement, 
He further complains that defender’s operations haye caused sinking 
oi the mutual wall and otherwise injury to his property, through 


Ww 


concluded for. 
pursuer’s, was over 70 years old. 


h he has suffered damage and loss to the extent of the sum 
Defender says the house he took down, as well as 
He states that the work has been 


rhic 


carried out with due regard to the interests of the pursuer, and 


a 
h 
h 


Il unnecessary disturbanze or injury to the neighbouring property 
as been, as far as possible, carefully avoided. He avers that he 
as observed the terms of the agreement, and, without prejudice, 


again offers to restore any damage caused by his operations, as same 
might be determined by a man of skill. He denies pursuer’s aver- 


Yr 


rents of damage, and pleads that pursuer ‘has no title to sue. The 


case was sent to the procedure roll. 


J 


authorised; no trustees; secured on the undertaking, property, ass 


W. Griaes anr Sons (1906), Lrp., Peckham, S.E.—Lien registered 
anuary 10, for £5,000 six per cent. debentures, part of £7,000 


ets, 


and the uncalled capital, present and future, including the business 
of photo engravers and chromo-lithographers carried on in Peckham, 


iS) 


J 


Souruwark Photo Engraving Company, Limited.—Issue on 10th 
anuary of £1,500 6 per cent. debentures, being the whole of a series 


created same date, charged on the company’s undertaking and pro- 


P 


erty, present and future, including uncalled capital. 
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| *s* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the 
No notice is taken of communications unless the noma 
addresses of the writers are given. ‘a 
"* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions 
by our correspondents. 
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express 


ADVER TIS IN G. 

4 To the Editors. 
? Gentlemen,—In a letter appearing in your issue of the 25th ing 
Ilford, Limited, charge us with discourte 
the wording of an advertisement of Portrait Ve 
we be allowed to present the other side of the 
The name “ Portrait” Velox was adopted 
ago to describe a particular texture and quality of gaslight pap 
During the whole of vhat period it has been prominently adyertis 
and a large public now know it and order it under that nami 
The exclusive use of this word by us has been respected wnf 
recently by all rival manufacturers—a striking testimony to th 
existence of those “soft manners,” referred to by Ilford, Limiteg 
in their letter, and which we, with them, are delighted to recognis 
| Yet, without warning, Ilford, Limited (with some ot ners), for 
| getting the gentle courtesy for which photographic manufacturers 
| famous, first of all copy, as nearly as they can, the precise tex 
and general appearance of our “ Portrait Velox,” amd next prog 
to appropriate the very name “Portrait” which we haye u 
unchallenged for so long a time, and this is the more difficul 
understand seeing that a host of other suitable names was at t 
disposal. 
Hence the publication of our advertisement, which was not leyd 
at Ilford, Limited, for this imitation of name, as stated, is 
| confined solely to them. We felt that the circumstances compel 
us to offer a caution to the public, who, we held, were more # 
likely to suffer confusion, as to which was the orig 
paper and which the imitation. . 
We cannot agree with Ilford, Limited, 
“Portrait” with such words as “Plates” and “Papers.” Thes 
latter are common property, being descrintive of certain kinds 
manufactured articles; the word “Portrait” is descriptive of 
certain kind of picture, and, as such, is common property ; but it 
in no sense descriptive of a certain kind of paper, except in so far 
it has become so through our own special application of the w 

| during a very long period. 

Therefore, with your permission, we desire to return, if possi 
| without wounding your correspondent’s feelings, this cap of d 

courtesy, for, in our view, it dces not fit us.—Yours truly, 
Joun J. Grirrin anp Sons, Lip 


owards themselves j 

ox issued by us. 
subject? 

by us over ten yea 


in classing the wo} 


THE USE OF FLAMING SUNLIGHT ARCS IN PORTRAITU 
| To the Editors, 
| Gentlemen,—Will you allow me a little space on the above subje 
to add my mite, and also to elicit, if I can, a little information? 

First of all, with regard to the cost of the flame arc, which 
presume, is inclusive of, if not the same as, the “ Excello.” 
the York meeting of the British Association last August, Protes 
Silvanus Thompson gave a lecture on “The Manufacture of Light 
which I had the pleasure of hearing, and which has since 
published in book form; a great deal of very valuable informatil 
was given, much, however, of little photographic value. | 
following items, however, extracted from a much more compl 
table, have direct bearing on the cost of the two ares. 


Efficiency. 


F | Watts J Pence per | Call 
Spherical Watts ioviabis : | Luminous BS howl 
cp. UBS eee “- | Efficiency. i 

caudle.| hour. Y- candle hours| for 

| 
zs : si | bape ae) | es - 
Ordinary are... 852 440 | 1:25 | 3°71 | 0.00318 2-40 10K 
wae 1655 440 | 0-265] o-78 | 0-01080 sos | 400 


| B.T.U. of course means British Thermal Units. 
| The cost of the current is taken at 2-4d- per kilowatt hour or unit. 

The above cost naturally refers ‘to the luminous efficient 
and not the photographic, but the figures are interestill 


| Flame are 


if not exactly applicable, and there must be some ratio betwe 
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1e two, for I take it that the addition of the flaming material 
ould not appreciably reduce the photographic action. In fact, 
; the flaming arc owes its colour principally to the introduction 
a calcium salt, one would naturally suppose that the photographic 
tion might be increased. 
Some rough idea of this may be gained from the spectra uepro- 
uced in your issue for January 11, p. 21, but unfortunately these 
e, I think, produced with a prismatic s sectrograph, and there being 
» wave length or other scale, speculation would be but wild. 
Mr. Payne says that there is more active red than yellow light in 
e yellow flame carbons. Is this correct? May it not happen that 
e red square of the Chapman Jones sensitometer transmits orange 
id yellow, as well as the red, and therefore there is a greater range 
the spectrum to act than in thie yellow? What I should like 
know is the region of the spectrum transmitted by the coloured 
tches in the above sensitometer, and whether Mr. Payne considers 
is a reliable instrument for an approximate guide to the colour 
asitiveness of a plate. 
I bee to enclose a copy of Professor Thompson’s book for your 
rusal, as there is much which might interest you or your readers. 
Yours faithfully, A. GAScoIGNr, 
London, E.C. 
We are grateful to our correspondent for his courtesy, and we 
pe to return to the subject of arc illumination generally, when 
ne of the information given in Professor Thompson’s book will 
useful. .““ The Manufacture of Light,” as Professor Thompson’s 


ok is titled, is published by Macmillan and Co., price 1s.— 
s. B.J.] 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSISTANTS’ PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 


To the Ed‘tors, 

sentlemen,—Up to the time of wr-ting nine more persons have 
initely sent in their names. This makes the total of 102 members. 
ice my last letter of January 4 several of my correspondents have 
m trying to persuade me to take a different course as regards 
) forming of a society. After lengthy consideration I have decided 
do so. Before giving the only suggestion it is only fair that I 
ld give my reason for doing so. A great many who have 
itten to me are strongly of the opinion that we cer inly ought 
to hamper the P.P.A. at present, as the good work they are 
ng is certainly on the increase. The general opinion is that 
should leave the society open, so that when enough members haye 
m enrolled, their decision could be taken as to what method of 
cedure the society should take. If the members are agreeable 
join hands with the P.P.A. in any other good work they could 
ir do so. If this is the reason of a great many not joining the 
lety we are trying to form, then I hope the change of leaving 
society open will bring the desired result, 

he following suggestion has been sent :— 

That a meeting be called in London of assistants of all grades, 
aagers, etc., to discuss the formation of a society. A committee 
de elected, and books opened for the admission of members. A 
lication to be issued to all assistants, etc., applying for member- 
), giving the rules and objects of the society.” 

I can get enough London assistants to arrange with me a 
ial meeting I shall be willing to travel to London for the express 
pose. Will all those assistants in London and district. who are 
ing to meet me please inform me, and I will endeayour to make 
arrangements accordingly? This will now prove whether the 
stants will rally to the cause of a society. 

ne point I w to particularly mention is that several of my 
espondents are very pleased with the managers’ suggestion of 
nary 4, and they are now firmly of the opinion that the P.P.A. 
open out some scheme whereby they can become members. If 
P.P.A. does so, then I sincerely hope a good number will rally 
he cause.—Yours faithfully, U. Dov 
, Richmond Terrace, Romsey 


Hants. 
ee 


ISULPHITE OF SoDA.—The Lumiére N. A. Co., ask to be allowed 
orrect the information sent for publication last week. The 
Iphite of soda is sold in bottles containing 17 ozs. at 8d., and 
zs. at 1s. 3d., not 10 ozs: for 8d. as previously announced. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


—_o__ 


*s* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, THe Britise 
JoURNAL oF PHoToGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.0.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

“ Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GrEENwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.O. 

“* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mrssrs, Henry 
GREENWoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 
fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H. U. Schofield, 5, Aspect Terrace, Pui 

of Three Clergymen. 

E. Gael, 12, Leopold Road, Bristol, N. 
Bar 

F. Ormiston-Smith, Grindelwald. Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 
entitled ‘* Winter Sunshine ” 

Isaac Slater, Mostyn Street, Llandudno, 
Little Orme’s Head, Llandudno. 

T. Taylor, 33, St. Albans, Liverpool. Photograph of the Accrington Stan'ey 
Association Football Team. Season 1906-7. 

J. Boak, 39, Newport Road, Middlesbro’. Photoaraph of the Boat ** Anni: 
Three Boatmen, with Stranded ss. Awa Maru.” 

A, Ridley, Tenterden, Ashford, Kent. Five Photographs of Interiors of Miss 

Ellen Terry’s Farm at Smalliythe, Tenterden. 

Briggs, 13, Station Street, Kirkby-in-Ashfield, Notts. Photograph of 

Organ and Pucpit Destroyed by Fire in St. Wi/fred’s Church, Kirkby. 

F. Bailey, 13, Castle Street, Canterbury. Photograph of Opening of the Rijlz 
Range at Canterbury by the Mayor, 


L. M. P.—“The Ilford Manual of Photography,” 1s., should be as 
useful to you as any other. 

STEREOScopES.—I should be glad if you will mention the name and 
address of makers of the “one-eyed stereoscope.”—J. A. 

Mr. Theodore Brown, 26, Drummond Road, Bournemouth, 
has one, if not more, patterns of such instruments. One picture 
is viewed by one eye through the apparatus, while the second 
picture is viewed direct by the other eye. 

GLazInG Postcarps.—Will you kindly inform me in your columns 
where I can obtain liquid gelatine for glazing picture postcards? 
—T..H. W. 

It is not sold. The prints are glazed with a hot solution 
of ordinary gelatine by firms such as McCaw, Stevenson, and 
Orr, SEoe Lane, E.C., and Strane and Co., Belfast, who do such 
work for the trade. 

AmeERIcAN PHotToGRAPHS.—I shall be glad to know if the American 
portraits now being exhibited at your offices are likely to be 
shown in the North of England in the near future. I am anxious 
to see the exhibition, but await your reply before finally decid- 
ing to come up to London.—A. O. Fisuer. 

The prints will be returned to Herr Diihrkoop, in Hamburg, 
at the close of the exhibition here. 

Removine Rerovcuine.—I have a negative which I was foolish 
enough to print from without varnishing, with the consequence 
that I now have silver stains on it. As it ds retouched, 
I would be glad to have an answer to the following through 
the medium of your valuable paper. Will tyou kindly say 
how to remove retouching medium from negative so that I can 
remove silver stains ?—Brrry. 

Rub the surface with cotton wool soaked in methylated spirit cr 
turpentine. 

Pxoto-Burrons.—Can you oblige me with the names and addresses 
of makers of “photo-buttons” ? We have searched the 
ArmMANAC and BririsH JouRNAL, but are unable to find anyone 
advertising in that line.—Brison anp Co. 

Fallowfield, page 1265 of Atm C, is the source of supply. 
The articles are mot made in this country. 

Brrscu-Ovr Process.-—On page 648 of the Atmanac, 1907, you give 
an outline of the “bleach-out” process, with Dr. Neuhauss’ 
formula for the coating mixture. 1. I do not know whether 
it is intended that methylene blue solution should be decimal 
one in fifty or one in fifty. Auramine solution, I suppose, is 
decimal one in fifty. Will you kindly explain what was in- 
tended? 2. Will you also say where primrose, Victorian blue, 


y, near Leeds. Photograph of a Group 


Photograph (Combination) of Horfield 


Photograph 
Photograph of Roman Coins found cn 


3» and 


J. W. 
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curcumine, and anaethol may be obtained? 
loid in quarter-plate size can be obtained’?—G. B. 


or Mawson and Swan, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
tities from Fallowfie 
and Co., 35 and 36, Aldermanbury E.C. 


3. Also, where cellu- 
1. Decimal one. 2. The Bayer Co., Mosley Street, Manchester, 
3. In small quan- 
d or Houghton; in bulk from Guiterman 


(. F. H.—The idea seems a good one, so far as we can judge from 
the photographs, but we doubt if the sale will justify a patent. 
We may tell you that to take out and uphold a patent costs in 
all £100. We doubt if the sale of your device would stand 
this. You might take out a provisional protection, which will 
cost you only a guinea. 

TrapE Names.—lI am bringing out a new series of picture post- 


cards, which I wish 


not, what would be the cost of regis 
tho proper way to do it?—ARrMac. 


your addressing your query to a stationery journal, suc 


Li 
tions for r 
Rev. T. W. L.—The 7/4.5 


columns. 


of 
can be used at 
attachment. 
(hinged baseboard) type, a number of which you will see desc 


TATION IN CarRo.—Wi. 
ef your valuable paper, 
obtaining a situaticn in Egypt—for preference, Cairo; and where, 
or in what paper, cou 


0 cali the “ ’ series. 


how I can find out if this name ha 


aor Can you tell me 
already been used; and if 


ering it, and how would b 


t 


® 


“Trade Marks Journal,” w 
ry. Otherwise we can only sug 
s the 


You can see from a file of the 
is probably in your free libr: 


“Stationery Trades Journal,” 12, Warwick Lane, CL or 
employing a firm to search the files at the Patent Office. We 


ave never seen the name on postcards. You can obtain instruc- 
stration from the Patent Office. 

Holostigmat as recently reviewec 
The single components can be used and are o 
able, each of double the focal length of the complete 
£ We know of no camera of the same type which 
double extension except by means of a separate 
We suggest a folding camera of the hand-s 


in these 
stainable 
lens, or 
unequal foci. 


in the A 


VAC. 
1 you kindly tell me, through the medium 
if there is any chance of a young man 


d he obtain same ?—EHeypr. 
We cannot say. You might insert an advertisement in “Le 
Journal” or “Sphinx,” the former a French and the latter an 


English newspaper in Cairo. 


Eimutsion Maxinc.—I shall be much obliged if you will refer me 


Printinc TurovcH Grr 


James SrEwart.—Most of the 


to the best and latest 


character of a print in platinum or in certain brands of P.O.P.? 


entirely due to the fact that the coloured glass weakens the 


of the negative image is blac 
then the action of the g 


information published on the subject of 


bromide emulsions for plates and paper.—Haroxip 


WEss. 


The best and latest informaticn is given in Eder’s “ Handbuch 
der Photographie,’ Vol. II., but this is in German, and no 
English translation has yet appeared. The last English work 
was Abney’s “Photography with Emulsions,” published by 
Sampsoo Low, and Co., which, we believe, is out of print. 
Grass.—Can you tell me why printing 
through blue, signal-green, or yellow glass so greatly alters the 


Toxo. 
In the case of platinum printing, the variation in character is 


light, and therefore more brilliant prints are obtained. Precisely 
the same results may be obtained by covering the negative with 
matt varnish or tissue paper. This is assuming that the colour 
k; if there is any stain in the image 
lass may intensify this: thus yellowish 
more brilliantly through blue or blue-green glass, 
negatives will print better through yellow glass. 
P.O.P., the action of t red glass is depen- 
the spectrum composition of the light. 
ver is sensitive from G in the idigo to the ultra- 
Most.of the organic salts of silver 


region, but also from G to beyond 


> 


negatives prin 
whilst blueish 
In the case of 
dent on the alteration o 
Chloride of si 
violet with the maximum a 
are sensitive not only to this 
D in the yellow.. If we use 
the violet and ultra-violet, so 


he colou 


hen a coloured glass which absorbs 
as to confine the printing action to 
the green and yellow light, the organic salt of silver will be 
more acted upon than the chloride, and, as a rule, a shorter 
scale of gradation is obtained—that is, the prints are harder. 
coal-tar colours are transparent, and 
the majority of them are soluble in alcohol. With such you 
have only to add some of the colour to the depth desired to 


negative varnish, and apply to plain as would 


you 
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varnish a negative. You do not mention the tints you require, 
or we would suggest those you should get that are soluble in 
alcohol. However, when you order the dyes, specify those soluble 
in spirit. 

J. R.—1. Yes. 2. We know nothing of Mr. F. 3. We cannot say 
positively, but we believe from Mattos, Limited, 36, Arundel 
Square, London, N. : 

SanpERsoN.—It is not possible for us to say. The dispute shoul 
be referred to your solici 


«o nae 
Canin Puorocrapuy.—l should be pleased if you could inform mg 


Arrreictan NEGATIV 


how I might photograph an Airdale dog, about twelve months 
old—a dog that has ali good points for showing, but, will not 
stand. Is there any way to wire him, or would you suggest any 
special plates or lens for this?—Gnrie. 

Noae that we are acquainted with. Your problem would he 
more appropriately addressed to a journal such as the “Field, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 
is.—In your 4 


ue of January 18 is an instrue 
tive article, extracted from cang’s Photographischer 
Almanach,” on “Artificial Negatives,” giving two formule for 
the “ground” with which to coat a plate preparatory to etching 
it. In each case the instructions are to coat a plate and let if 
dry; but as a further preparation we are told in the one proc 
to dust the plate with graphite, and in the other to rub it ove 
with a mixture of lampblack and mucilage. The reason for thi 
is not given, and as it is not obvious im either case what p 
this final step plays in the preparation of the plate—for 
essential conditions seem to have been fulfilled when once # 
1 and dried—I shall be obliged if you can sa 
whcther this is essential, and so, why ?—Donatp Gunn. 
The purpose of these coatings is presumably to enable # 
operator to see the lines whicl. are traced in from a print 


Lies: 


piate is ground 


drawing. If the drawing can be done direct on to the pla 
here is no need for this. j 
. J. Roprnson.—The book has scarely the value of the publish 
price, owing to the number of editions through which it passe 
Nor is tha other of any historical value. ; 


. 
Booxs on Rerovcutne.—Might I trouble you to tell me the namé 
a good reliable book on retouching’= 


We 


American Journats.—I take the liberty to ask you if you wo 


to 


absolutely mithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 


Che British Jounal of Dhatograph | 


ishers of 


price, and pub 
PORTRAITURE. 
“Retouching,” by Art 
and “ Practical Retouching,” 
Sons, Limited, 1s.). 
Necus.—Nothing of the 


hur Whiting (Dawbarn and Ward, Is 
by Drinkwater Butt (Iliffe 


kind on the English market. 


give me information as to where I could obtain some Americ 
journals and papers of photography’—V. G. A. 
See the list of foreign publications on pp. 855 to 858 of th 
Atmanac. Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, Farringdon Avenue, Wi 
get any of them for you. \ 
K. Bryane (Highgate).—An excellent formula is the first one 
page 994 of the Armanac. 
Dyz.—l. Try Sanders and Crowhurst, Shaftesbury Avent 
London, W. They are as likely as any one. 2. Usually a 
corrections for spherical aberration, etc., are better. | 
. Krast.—We kmow of none, except O. Sichel and Co., 52, B 
ull Row, London, E.C. 


coma, 


* * NoTICcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 


the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
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NEw TRADE NAME! 9 5 | 


| CATHEDRA 


AND COLOURL 
WITH THE AEROGRAPH 
E_ KALLITY y 
James Thom: 


OTOGRAPHIC #55 | 
COMMERCIAL AND LEGAL IN- | 
TELLIGENCE. 108 
NEW COMPANIE 109 
T . 109 | 
DELS OF LENS A UORRESPONDENCE :— | 
By C. Welborne Piper............ 162 Advertising—Property in Adjec- 
a Roy. PHOTOGRAPHIC tives — Platinum Residues — 
Be 110 | 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN’ 1lo | 


SUMMARY. | 


The Right To One's Face.” Miss Millar (Mrs. Lionel Monck- 
), the well-known Gaiety actress, in the King’s Bench Division 
igweek, obtained am adverse verdict in an action brought to | 
over damages from a postcard publisher who issued portraits | 
resenting her in certain alleged objectionable costumes which 
had mot actually assumed. (Pp. 94 and 108.) 


. case in which the London and North-Western Railway Com- | 
y claimed exemption under the Carriers Act for the loss of | 
tographic enlargements was heard recently at Manchester. The 
pany pleaded the clause im the Act respecting “pictures or 
itings,”’ but the judge held that the photographs were neither, | 
hin the meaning of the Act. (P. 94 and 108.) | 


- special report (by the representative of the Brivis JOURNAL 
Puorocrapuy) of Dr. Korn’s demonstration of his telegraphic 
ismission of photographic images in Paris on Friday last | 
ears on p. 103. 


art IV.’ of the notes on working-up with the aerograph deals 
1 final points in the treatment of portraits. (P. 95.) 


ilters for the photo-micrography of the common microscopic 
ms have been worked out by Dr. C. E. K. Mees. (PB. 100.) 


German paper journal gives tests for paper intended for the } 
ing of photographic materials. (P. 98.) | 


mule for the Kallitype process by a well-known American | 
ser of the process are given on p. 96. 
utents of the week include still another development-camera_| 
ovement in the Levy acid-blast etching machine for half-tone | 
s and a process of transferring resists to curved metal plates. | 
104 and 105.) | 


re annual meeting 
» on Tuesday next. 
2 on p. 103. 


the Royal Photographic Society takes 
Some items from the Council’s report are 


rp. Welborne Piper, 
ographic Society, 
h recently 


in a recent communication to the Royal 
describes his models of Jens’ aberrations to | 
a medal was awarded. (P. 102.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


abe vrest- There is one most satisfactory annourice- 
ency o : iy . ey npae i 
ment in the somewhat unsatisfactory 

the R.P.8. : : igen Ta pn 


literature which the Royal 
Society has issued to its members, and 
unopposed nomination of Mr. J. CG. 8. Mummery to the 
presidency. Everyone who knows Mr. Mummery person- 
ally will applaud this choice, and to those at a distance 
it may be said that no one better qualified to discharge 
the duties of the office with grace and tact could have 
been selected to succeed Major-General Waterhouse, who, 
for the same reasons among others, has been a most 
popular president. But apart from personal qualifica- 
tions, Mr. Mummery’s position as a leading exponent of 
pictorial photography has earned for him, it may be 
said, the regard of all classes in that world of factions, 
though the fact is of even less importance to the Society 
than the record of the help, advice, and personal labour 
which the President to be has ungrudgingly given in all 
departments of the Society’s life. 


Photographic 
that is the 


* * * 
Photo- We have ‘not infrequently commented 
Sor thee on the neglect of that most beautiful of 
Professional, P0t0-mechanical processes, photo- 


gravure, as a medium for the multipli- 
cation of portraits taken in the way of business. Though 
scarcely any use is made of the process in these islands— 
Mr. Craig Annan is the only photographer who comes into 
mind as we write—we shall not be surprised to hear in 
the future of photogravures figuring with greater fre- 
quency in the price-lists of the leading photographers in 
a district. It is not likely that any number will under- 
take the preparation, and printing of the plates themselves, 
but the impressions may, nevertheless be obtained from 
one of the not very numerous hous doing good work in 
the process. Herr Diihrkoop, of Hamburg, as we men- 
tioned at the time. of the exhibition of his portraiture at 
our offices, has made photogravure a feature of his studios, 
and we now see in the German papers that he offers to 
supply impressions from photographers’ negatives under 
his own supervision. It is conceivable that a photo- 
grapher in this country, with a masté y of the process, 
might similarly cultivate an outside business as a result of 
himself specialising in photogravure portraits, 


i) 


% * & 
Free Sittings The recent decision as to Miss Gertie 
anc the Millar’s rights, or rather the absence of 
bese rights, in the reproductions of her photo- 


graph has evidently awakened many pro- 
fessional and other public persons to a lively sense of their 
position. They see clearly how they have played into the 
hand of the photographers who have offered them “free 
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Sittings” and have thereby acquired absolute rights in 
the reproduction of the sitters’ portraits unless such use 
can be proved to be defamatory. Thus we read in 


Monday’s “Times” the angry letter of a “ professional | 
photo- | 


musician” complaining of the appearance ot 
graphs of himself of all degrees of quality. and of the 
annoyance and trouble to which he is’ subjected by persons 
who beg the addition of his autograph to representations 


of himself which may at times be more truly described | 


as caricatures. The fault here is evidently to be laid at 
the door of the halftone engraver or “ process” operator, 
not at that of the photographer, yet it does not seem to 
occur to the complainants that there is a very simple 


remedy for their grievances, viz., the payment of the photo- | 


grapher and the reservation to themselves of the copyright 
in the portraits. To talk about “ 
personalties” and to describe the fruits of the compact 


with the photographer as “detestable traffic” is pure non- | 


sense, but, at the same time, the occasion which is thus 


bd rs . : . ra 
given to the use of such expressions is still another argu- | 


ment against the “free sitting” business, and still another 


reason for photographers to’ desert a system which lowers | 


the dignity and strength of their profession, or makes these 
qualities more difficult to attain. 
* * * 

A Suggestion The demonstration given at the Royal 
from Calotype. Photographic Society by Mr. Bolas on 
Tuesday is a reminder of the modern application of the 
ancient fixing process which Fox Talbot used. Talbot got 
vid of the excess of silver in his paper by treatment with 
sodium chloride and iodide, and by so doing removed the 
liability of the paper to darken further. Precisely the 
-same principle can be usefully applied to P.O.P. in making 
-prints intended to serve a purely temporary purpose. By 


printing out only to the depth required and treating for | 


‘five: minutes in a ten per cent. solution of common salt a 


print is obtamed which will answer all ordinary exposure | 


to light for a day or two, Equally may it be used in 
making enlarged negatives by direct enlargement in the 
camera, by which method a comparatively weak light can 
“be used. The print thus treated will not stand exposure 
to a very strong illuminant, the electric arc at close 
‘quarters, for example. 


* * * 
Photographs The case in a Northern county court 
rales the which is reported in our “ Commercial 
ee ee and Legal” column this week’ possesses 


an interest other than that supplied by 
the admission of the Judge that, within the meaning of the 
Carriers Act, photographs are not pictures. The North 
‘Western Railway had taken the view that photographs 
might be described as “pictures or paintings,” but their 


contention, it is due to them to state, was not put forward | 


cas an expression of their championing of photography for a 


place among the beaux arts, but purely on account of the | 


«clause in the Carriers Act which allowed them to require 


a declaration as to the consignment and payment at a | 


higher rate. His Honour, however, could not class the 
photographs as “ pictures ” under the Act, a reflection upon 
the productions which is no doubt robbed of much of its 
bitterness to the firm of photographers by their recovery 
of damages from the railway company to the amount 
of £10 10s. and costs. 


oo 


Dears of Photographers.—We have to announce the death of Mr. 
W. T. Holme, of Wellingborough, and of Mr. Herbert Wraggs, of 
Wigan, both professional photographers of standing in their respec- 
tive forms. Also of Mr. J. Pemberton, photographic chemist, of 


Herne Bay, and a clever photographer, whose work appeared in the 
illustrated press. 


exploitation of our | 


kirk, in whose eyes the respectability and characte 


THE “FAKED PHOTOGRAPHS” CASE. 
Miss Gertie Minrar, of the Gaiety Theatre, will assured 
have the sympathy of all broad-minded people, as g 
has ours and that of her professional friends, in { 
verdict which was last week given against her in ; 
action against a firm of postcard publishers. The fa 


| which led to the action and the report of the proceed 


in the courts appear on another page, but, expressed 
half-a-dozen words, the dispute was as follows :—The 
lishers issued three postcards, in each of which the § 
was Miss Millar’s but the body that of another pers 
real or imaginary. The body in one instance was atti 
in a nightdress, in another was represented emerging fy 
an egg, and in a third was that of the picture, “La Soun 
where the figure’s attire is the scantiest. These re 
sentations would lead the public to think that the | 
whose face appeared on the card had actually Dont 
the portrait, and the action was brought for defamati 
of character on these grounds. The summingup 
the judge, endorsed by the jury in their verdict, was # 
there was no defamation, inasmuch as the aciress | 
been photographed in various fancy costumes and phi 
graphs had been published with her approval. 
learned judge drew a distinction between a representa 
of the actress in a theatrical part and one of heri 
non-theatrical part. 

The case is one which needs to be brought before phi 
graphers for the reason that it may lead to the errom 
belief that a photographer’s licence in portraying p 
or private persons is very much greater than it is. 
judge’s summing-up appears to have ignored the exist 
of Miss Millar as a private individual, with rights e 
with other ladies. According to him, a lady who ad 


on the stage in fancy costume is not entitled to thes 
remedy which, as the summing-up recognised, woul 
granted to a vicar’s wife. Yet the actress, of all wom 
is exposed to comment reflecting on her character, | 
is therefore all the more in need of the power to pret 


| the publication of any portraits which in any way 1 
| unfavourably upon her. 


unt: The verdict would be explic 
if it came from twelve elders of a century-old Pw 


a lady of the stage were non-existent qualities, but 
a jury of Londoners, in these times when the pt 
life of the theatrical favourites is almost as well 
as every man’s is to himself, should indulge such a 
ception, is not in the least credible. There is, indee 
explanation forthcoming, except the suggestion 
morning paper that the decision is merely an inst 
of the rigid administration of the sound law by som 
utterly lacking in taste. s 
While we join our protests to those of the dei 
plaintiff in the case and to the chorus of indig 
rom the green-rooms of all the theatres where st 
he picture postcard are to be found, from the lady 
was Miss Camille Clifford downwards, our chief inten 
is to caution professional photographers as to the 
which they may make of portraits of which they 
he copyright. In contradistinction from this ¢as 
which we have alluded, and in which, according 
view, the rights of the private. individual have 
ignored, there are others in which the libellous or del 
ory use of a photograph has been made the subje 
a successful action. In an article which we publishe 
week from an American source some instances y 
seen of how the reproduction of a person’s face has 
checked in the United States, and similar instances i 
be cited in this country—for example, one of abo 
couple of years ago, in which Miss Marie Studholme 
vented a dentist from using her photograph, with 
teeth blocked out, as an advertisement of the alll 


: 
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teeth supplied by him. These actions 
under copyright law, which has nothing to do with them, 
but under common law, by which photographers or 
publishers may be restrained from issuing copies of a 
person’s photograph of such a nature as bring him into 
ridicule or to prejudice his commercial, social, or official 
position in the eyes of the public. We are not infrequently 
asked to advise our readers on this matter, and we are 
sometimes surprised at the eagerness shown by some 
photographers in small places to publish a picture post- 
card which they know is certain to offend a customer 
of theirs, even if it is not actually libellous or defamatory. 
On the other hand, the squeamishness of individuals is 
equally surprising, if we believe the cases which are 
brought to our notice, such as one in which a gentleman 
sought to remove a postcard photograph of a sea beach 
from circulation on account of the inclusion of the micro- 
scopic representation of himself in the distance in regula- 
tion bathing costume. The fact remains, however, that 
the rights of the private individual must be respected, 
and this position is not altered by the recent decision, in 


are not. brought 
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the course of which, indeed, it has been re-afirmed. We 
are glad to see in the London papers the statements of a 
number of photographers discountenancing the method of 
the “faked photograph,” and drawing attention to the 
courtesies which it is their custom to observe in the case 
of all photographs of which they hold the copyrights. 
As one or two firms point out, it is only by being very 
particular in the use which they allow to be made of such 
photographs that they could expect to retain their sitters’ 
patronage. 

One side issue from the case may be mentioned before 
we dismiss it from consideration. It concerns the post- 
sard publishers, and is the speculation on the part of 
a barrister in the “ Daily Express,” that as the photographs 
purporting to represent the face and figure of Miss Millar 
were only in a partial sense representations of her, the 
public have a claim against the publishers or the latter 
against a producer who, contrary to contract, should 
supply such a faked portrait instead of a genuine one. 
We would rather not discuss the debatable points which 
such a proposition suggests. 


WORKING - UP AND COLOURING WITH THE 
AEROGRAPH. 


[In this fourth instalment of a series of articles on the practical use of the air-brush ‘in portrait work, 
The concluding article, in next week’s B.J., will deal with colouring. ] 


in monochrome work are considered. 


Vignettes. 

A few points in regard to making a perfect vignette would 
perhaps be useful. In this work the “aerograph” is extremely 
useful, and any worker with an “aerograph” should not be 
pardoned for putting into his pictures the old definition which 
was called vignetting in the early days of photographic finish- 
ing; the point to remember in doing a vignette is that your 
shadows gradually run out at all points. and that your lights 
run out less gradually—that is, after carrying your shadow 
down with the “aerograph,” making them gradually disappear 
at a uniform rate, you may add the lights with the eraser, carry- 
ing your lights farther into your vignetting than you carry your 
shadows; but, of course, lights and shadows both disappear on 
arriving at the white paper. Generally speaking, the more 
gradual the vignetting is, the more pleasing the result. You 
may begin to vignette in a bust picture almost from the neck if 
it is done sufficiently gradually. 


A Hint as to Roundness. 

Keep the outlines of your figures soft: the camera sees with 
only one eye, but people look at objects with two eyes, and every 
rounded object presents two outlines to the spectator, You 
cannot make two outlines in the portrait, but you can give a 
diffused outline, which will go a long way to convey the im- 
pression that your picture has substance to it. I have represented 
two balls (Wig. 4), which, if the process engraver and printer do 
justice to them, will show this point. A will look like a hemi- 
sphere rounded on the face but flat on the back, while B will look 
like a complete sphere, round on the back. They are shaded 
practically the same, the difference is in the outline. 


BacKgrounds,. 


A great ideal now remains to be said about backgrounds; it 
is a very important part of the picture. In fact, an artist who 
can secure fairly good prints, spot them, and put in skilful 
backgrounds, will receive more credit for his work than one who 
finishes the faces nicely and ‘neglects the background. A good 
enlargement which is simply spotted and a skilfully executed 


some final points 


background added, to suit the 
picture. 

The first thing to be considered in a background is that it 
should carry out the composition of the picture. 
bust portrait the composition is 


head, will make an acceptable 


In the usual 
xyramidal, and this determines 
the position of the colour which you are to place around the 
read. The next point which may be considered is to bring the 
interest, or, shall we say, the contrasts of light and shadow into 
the centre of the picture. To do this, if you were treating a 
oust portrait, say, of a man with a black coat, you would find 


Fig. 4, 
it desirable to add sufficient colour to the background above his 
shoulders to subdue the contrast which the black coat makes 
against the background. You must, therefore, make the shadow 
dark around the shoulders in such a portrait, and gradually 
disappearing to a point above the head. 

Atmosphere in Backgrounds, 
Another thing to be remembered is to keep the general 
tone of your background at a point which will relieve the high 
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lights and lighter tints of the face by contrast, without destroy- 
ing the strength of the shadows. Still another thing which :s 
generally considered desirable is to add to the relief of the head 
by contrasting slightly light against dark, and dark against 
light, in the background. A better effect of relief is produced 
if you leave a slight halo about the head; it must not be suffi- 
cient to be noticeable. Now we have, so to speak, mentioned 
the broad lines of the background. You want one thing more, 
if it can be obtained, and that is the atmospheric effect, or effect 
of perspective around the head. 

In the older school of photographic finishing this was accom- 
plished by hatching. Coarse lines were hatched near the 
shoulder, gradually goimg away fainter in the distance. Hatch- 
ing was also done to soften by contrast the finishing in the face. 
You can hatch these lines in with an “ aerograph,” if so desired, 
by thinning your colour very thin and setting your “ aerograph iM 
for a definite line by the little knurled band, and drawing 
the strokes at the proper angles with the point of the instrument 
close to the paper. Personally, however, we do mot like the 
hatched backgrounds; they do not suggest to us anything in 
nature, and we are of the opinion that the atmospheric effect, 
or effect of perspective, can be better obtained by planes of 
shadows. To obtain a satisfactory cloud background it is mot 
sufficient to make, what we may call, “lumpy” clouds: they 
must be clouds with perfectly defined edges, not hard, and with 
the least possible amount of contrast—but always planes of light 
and shadow to secure the atmospheric effect. And one must 
remember that the detail of this kind, which is put into the 
background, must be more marked at the lower part of the 
picture, near the shoulders, and gradually die away to an even 
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tint at the upper portion of the background. Torn blotting 
paper may be used as masks, and is employed by some artists to. 
assist in producing this effect, but great care must be used not 
to make it look mechanical. The blotting paper must be torn 
in the right way and a little erasing done to take away its har@ 
edge, and the colour when applied to be very thin so that the 
marking is scarcely perceptible. Having finished the shading 
of the background, the correcting and erasing of the lights of 
the picture complete the work. . 

You will not be able to leave extreme high lights on the fore. 
head, nose, or eyes while shading the pictures; these must be 
erased, or scraped out, for the reason that these high lights for 
the most part have a sharp definition to them: the definition, of | 
course, not to be abrupt—almost imperceptible—but it must still 
be sharp. A : 

You will need to go over your work carefully to see that you 
have secured the likeness. Study the expression of the guide 
print, and, if you find your enlargement is different in any 
point, study it carefully until you have discovered which shadows 
produce the result, and correct them. 

In correcting the picture a good practice is to study your 
guide print, and correct the shadows in your enlargement. See | 
that they are as nearly right as possible. Then study the 
guide print from the point of view of the high lights, beginning 
with the extreme lights, and see that the high lights and lighter 
portions have the same degree of illumination. In this way 
you secure greater accuracy, and in a way prove your first 
corrections. 

We must defer the chapter on colouring portraits until a 
later issue. 


THE HRALLITYPE PROCESS. 


(From the “ Photo-Era.”’) 


Kallitype as a method of photographic sun-printing may be 
said to have passed the experimental or doubtful stage. It is 
the method par excellence for the worker of serious purpose to 
whom the “fatal facility” of the gaslight paper has no appeal. 
Many there are among amateurs who sigh for results removed 
from the common. By printing on media of their own sensi- 
tising—paper of quality and texture that is rare—these 
fastidious ones may fulfil their desires. 

As at first worked, kallitype had a most serious defect in the 
rustiness of the deeper shadows following the use of a negative 
of more than usual contrast. This trouble, however, has been 
eliminated, and the process is now capable of results quite the 
equal of platinotype, to which it is akin, the basis of both being 
ferric oxalate. We find in each the same richness in deposit 
of metallic particles, the same softness and beauty of gradation 
in half-tone, and the presence of those qualities that make the 
pictorial image more like a wash-drawing than a photograph. 

The modifications of the original formule have been many, 
and for the greater part good, though some are rather involved 
as regards manipulation. For this reason I early sought for a 
more direct means than was then available for the production of 
prints in pure black and white, and I think I have succeeded. 
My process at least has the merit of cheapness, for the cost is 
trifling, in fact not much in excess of the “blue print.’ In 
brief, the process is as follows, and, as can be seen, is extremely 
simple. 

A good paper is coated with the sensitiser, dried by artificial 
heat of low temperature, and is then printed under a negative. 


There is a faint image, much as in a platinotype, but of a aa 
hue. This image is instantly brought to full vigour in a bath 
of weak silver nitrate acidified with citric and oxalic acids. 
After about a minute the print is washed free of sediment, 7 
is fixed for five minutes in weak hypo, after which it is washed 
for half an hour and dried on clean papers or between blotters. 

The image is black, but many warm colours, from purple all 
through the red chalks to sepia, are quickly and easily obtain 
able by toning with uranium and fine cyanide of potassium, 
some of the colours and effects being rare and indeed very 
beautiful. 

In regard to quality of paper, it should always be of linen, 
preference of course being accorded that specially made for 
photographic purposes. Excellent results, however, may be 
obtained on heavy bond and ledger stocks, Scotch linen ledge 
being among the best. This last comes in sheets, the dimensions 
of which are 19 x 24. This cuts to good advantage, whateve 
the size of plate employed. Nor are the common, every 
day notepapers to be despised, where small sizes are demanded 
Vellum, parchment, Irish linen, Berkshire mills, cream laid 
may be here suggested. For soft effects, the more fibrous papel 
are in order, amd these, as well as the Japan tissues, shoul 
have a generous portion of a good size, either of arrowro0t 0 
gelatine. Rub up in a bowl in a little cold water twenty gral 
of the arrowroot. Then pour on it, constantly stirring to pl 
vent lumps, ten ounces of hot water. Bring to a boil, whe 
the milkiness at first present will disappear. A couple a 
ounces of wood alcohol may be added once the mess is filterel: 
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For black-and-white effects the following has been found satis- 
factory :— 
Formula A. 
Distilled water 
Citrate of iron and ammonia . 


Ferric oxalate .... 

Oxalate of potass 35 grs. 
Oxalic acid 10 grs. 
Chloride of copper 4 ors. 
Citricmacidy en serene 4 ors. 
Silver nitrate 10 grs. 
Gum arabic 10 grs. 
Bichromate of potass., 5 per cent. sol. 10 drops. 


x 6 or 5 x 7, a wad of absorbent 
cotton will answer when but a few are wanted ata time ; also 
where but a small portion is intended for printing and the 
effect of a careless wash-drawing is sought. For large sheets, 
however, a good camel’s-hair brush is advisable, the flat variety, 
two or three inches wide, and rubber bound. It is a good plan 
to coat paper on a thick sheet of glass, holding the paper by 
four small metal clips, such as are used to hold neckties in place. 
A piece of the dimensions of 84 x 11 in. will answer for most pur- 
poses. The size of paper will allow for two 5 x 7 or four 4x 5 
prints at each coating. 

Pour a small quantity: of the sensitiser on the upper section 


For coating small sheets, 4 


of the sheet, and with rapid strokes of the brush go over every 
part. The idea is to complete the coating of all parts before 
any one part has dried, thus insuring an even coating. With 
rough paper it is a good plan to first sponge with clear water, 
and when nearly dry, to apply the sensitiser, which insures the 
latter flowing into the meshes, a thing sometimes difficult to 
effec: when the paper is bone dry. 

Formula A may print rather slowly, but the blacks obtained 
are good. It is best adapted for use with rather hard, smooth 
papers, and for porous The gene- 
rality of workers, I find are inclined to strong effects—good 
contrast—and lovers of low tones may find this sensitiser 
rather strong for their purposes. In such cases withhold from 
five to seven grains of the iron citrate to the ounce of solution. 
In preserving all details in the shadows it-is best to use a rather 
weak sensitiser and give a double coating. Should the solution 
he found too weak, it may easily be made stronger by the addi- 
tion of the iron salts. 

Ferric oxalate being a somewhat difficult chemical to obtain 
outside of the large cities, I have made many attempts at 
formula giving black tones. 


stock may require dilution. 


a 


Formula B. 


Distilled water 1 oz. 
Citrate of iron and ammoni 50 grs. 
Ferric oxalate 13 gers 
Oxalate of potass. 35 grs. 
Chloride of copper 8 grs. 
Oxalic. acid 16 grs. 
Silver nitrate 16 ers. 
Gum_ arabic 10 grs 
Bichromate sol., 5 per cent...5 to 10 drops for contrast. 


For more contrast add one or more grains of the ferric oxalate. 

For contrasty negatives use a smooth paper, giving but one 
coat of sensitiser. For flat, overtimed negatives, use a rough 
paper and coat twice. 

Printing should be effected in the sun. Print until the 
leeper shadows are well defined, the half-tones being invisible. 
In a snow scene, for example, or in the case of a white dress, 
n a portrait or figure study, no trace of the finer details should 
how. 

The developer stock solution is :— 


Distilled water 1 oz. 
Citric acid 10 gr 
Silver nitrate 40 or 


Phosphate of soda . grs. 


To seven drachms of water take one drachm of the stock solu- 
tion and about a drachm of oxalic acid. A piece of the latter 
about an eighth of an inch in size will be near enough. For 
developing use a porcelain or glass tray, which should be kept 
clean and occasionally washed with muriatic acid. 

Immerse prints face down, immediately turning them over 
to see that there are no bubbles present. which would leave 
white spots in the finished print. If there should happen to be 
any, break with a slight touch with the point of the finger. 
Development will be fully completed in a minute or less, 
nor can we overdo it once exposure is correct. Wash 
prints for a minute or so; then transfer to the clear- 
ing or fixing bath made up in the proportion of about 
two grains of hypo to the ounce of water. While for 
smooth papers five minutes will be sufficient for fixing, ten 
minutes may be safely accorded heavy, rough papers. Dingy 
whites indicate insufficient fixing and fading of the shadows 
when it is overdone, though there is not much danger of that 
unless drying has been too hasty. Complete operations by the 
usual wash for, say, half an hour. 

For the sensitiser as well as the develoner a dark bottle should 
be chosen. Add chemicals in the order snecified, after which, 
without any shaking more than turning bottle upside down once 
wice, put away for twenty-four hours in a dark place. At 
the end of this period stir up sediment from the bottom, shake 
well, and filter through absorbent cotton. The sole necessitv 
for filtering is to free the solution from certain gritty particles 
which, if remaining, will mar the surface of fine papers in 
ing. Place a wad of cotton in the glass funnel, pour into 
centre of this the solution, sediment and all, and gathering 
he wad between fingers and thumb, squeeze all liquid back 
into the bottle. The gritty substances will remain in the meshes 
of the cotton. 

To provide against possible failure, I herewith submit addi- 
tional formule. For flat negatives, full of detail and over- 
timed, the following should give good results, and if it works 
out as it should the tone will be black, with a greenish cast :— 

Formula C. 


or 


coat 
the 
up 


Distillediwatcrmcces tear terete tis 1 oz. 
Citrate of iron and ammonia . 28 grs. 
Ferric oxalate 23 grs. 
Oxalate of potass...... 35 grs. 
Chloride of copper 8 grs. 
Oxalic acid ... 15 ers. 
Silver nitrate 19 grs. 
Gum arabic . 10 gers. 
Bichromate sol., 5 per cent. 5 drops. 


In all formule submitted there is a verv careful balance of 
certain chemicals. For example, in this last a trifle less (a 
grain) of the silver will make a marked difference in the tone 


of the black. A slight excess of silver tends to green, while the 
same excess of copper makes for blue. Overmuch of the 


former means rusty shadows, while too much of the latter tends 
to flatness. 

For fine gradation and delicate greys in the half-tones the 
formula is :— 


Formula D. 


Distilled water 
Citrate of iron and ammoni 
Ferric oxalate .. 
Oxalate of potas: 
Chloride of copper. 
Oxalic acid ... 
Silver nitrate 


Gum arabic ... reed Ooms, 
Bichromate sol., 5 per cent............0.. 5 to 10 drops. 


When too strong, the solution, as a rule, may be diluted ; 
but if there should thereby be a debasement of the image a 
stronger developer should be used—a little more from the stock 
bottle. 
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In the presence of a great advance in the price of platinum, 
this particular kallitype process should find fayour. Worked 
at its best, it is with difficulty distinguished from platinotype, 
and as for lasting qualities, it is. as good as any other silver pro- 
cess, while more artistic than most of them. 

In regard to successful working, a great deal depends on the 
quality of the ferric oxalate. It may be obtained of the leading 
chemical establishments in our larger cities ; and when in prime 
condition should appear in shining greenish-brown scales. 
When at all powdery or matted together, with a tendency to 
cling to the sides of the bottle, it should be rejected as worth- 
less for our purpose. Many failures in the process I am con- 
vinced might be traced to defective chemicals, more especially 
the ferric oxalate. In my own experience, I lately had to com- 
plain to the leading druggists in Boston of ferric oxalate 
obtained of them and found useless. In looking over their stock 
of this chemical they found all but a single ounce in the same 
defective condition. Still they had been selling from the stock 
all the time, and some experimenter may be wondering why he 
failed. Once you have bought the ferric oxalate, discard the 
shaved cork that comes with the bottle, and substitute one of 
the regular kind that has been soaked in hot wax. Keep the 
sealed bottle inside of an air-tight screw-top jar. Such jars as 
the housewife uses for preserving purposes are just the thing. 
Under such precautions the last few grains will be found in as 
perfect condition as the first. 

Prints slightly over-exposed are just right for uranium toning, 
ying a somewhat reducing effect. This formula is as 


Uranium nitrate 4 ors. 
Ferricyanide of pot 4 grs. 
Glacial acetic acid.... 16 drops. 
AWVEISIP _ spobbducngnenecndooaabosscccotaseadoadoossoas 2 ozs. 


Immerse prints, and rock until desired tone is reached; rinse 
and transfer to a tray of water in which there are a few drops 
In running water, swab back and front, then 
wash for not over ten, minutes; dry on blotters. In this bath 
brilliant reds shouid mature in about five minutes. In my own 
practice I seldom take the pains to measure the chemicals. I 
simply take some water in a tray and throw in a few grains each 
of the uranium and ferricyanide of potassium, with the addi- 


of acetic acid. 


tion of a few drops of acetic acid. All the reds are pleasing, 
and by varying the proportions of the chemicals a great variety 
of tones and colours are at our command. Swabbing the prints 
back and front is, I find, essential—particularly in the case of 
rough papers—to eliminate the sediment, which if permitted 
to remain, impairs the purity of the whites. If this svstem of 
toning is done as it should be there need be no complaint of 
impure whites, where the above precautions are observed and 
the prints are allowed to get bone dry before toning. This for 
some reason seems to be important, results not being as good 
otherwise. | 

While this entire process is simple enough, practice makes 
perfect here as in all else. The best of chemicals should be. 
utilised, and the utmost cleanliness emploved. The fingers are 
apt to become stained with silver, and prints should therefore be - 
carefully handled by the edges. Marks from soiled fingers will” 
produce yellow stains that no amount of washing can eliminate, 

There is no doubt that the most beautiful pictures haye 
been made by this process, and specimens were submitted 
to experts of national repute before venturing to publish 
the formula. My personal employment of the process being 
limited, it seemed to me a pity that all might not share in it; | 
nence my giving it to the craft. 
Failures no doubt there will be; but where so many different 
ormule are given as is here the case, they may be attributed | 
o something outside of the process—defective iron oxalaay 
perhaps. Where this chemical is below the standard, fairly 
good prints may be had, but the deposit is scanty. There is, 
herefore, lack of richness in the shadows. In such a case the 
addition of from two to twenty drops of a solution of chloro- 
platinite of potassium will save the day. The smaller quantity 
wili insure purple-black pictures of vigour, while the larger 
tends to reds. | 

Those having a taste for experiment may find some unusual” 
effects by varying the proportions of the ingredients as here 
given. In Formula A the addition of from two to four grains 
each of the copper, silver, and the oxalic acid may be suggested 
for a trial where the blacks are not good, or where some other. 
tones are sought. There is an exact excess of the silver that 
gives very pleasant sepia, but too much makes rusty shadows. 


James THompsoy. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


In our last volume, page 404, we gave a sketch of the methods 
of testing raw papers for photographic purposes.. An equally 
important point is the purity of the paper used for packing 
sensitive plates and papers, though the paper need not be of 
quite such expensive raw material, and, as pointed out in the 
“Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation,” it is usually made of 
wood pulp. This contains two principal substances, the cellu- 
lose, or cell substance, which is soluble in ammonio-oxide of 
copper, and the lignose, or wood substance, which is insoluble 
in the same. There may also be albumen, tannin, resin, starch, 
and colouring matter. The wood pulp is generally treated with 
hot. lye to remove these; the subsequent processes of bleaching 
or colouring may, however, introduce other prejudicial sub- 
stances. Although it is not so essential for the packing paper 
to be as pure as the other, yet it should be free from sulphites 
and hyposulphites as well as tannin and all other substances 
which would cause a reduction of the silver salts. 


PACKING PAPER. ; 
| 


A simple experiment will prove whether a paper should be 
used ornot. A few pieces should be boiled with distilled water, 
and to the filtrate should be added some drops of ammoniacal 
solution of silver nitrate. 


If the solution remains clear the 
paper as fit to use; if, on the other hand, a grey or black pre 

cipitate results it should be rejected. A test which even su 

passes the last for delicacy ig to cut a circle, triangle, or any 
figure out of the paper and place it in contact with ‘the film of 
a very sensitive dry plate in a printing frame and keep in the” 
dark for two or three weeks. On development with a solutiom 
that does not fog it will be easy to see whether ain image of the 
piece of paper is impressed on the sensitive film, In all prob- 

ability the prejudicial action is due to gases given off by the 
paper, and this can be proved by placing ikohmresia it and the 
sensitive film a sheet of pure porous paper, As a rule it will be 
found that Swedish filtering, good t 
paper are the purest. i“ 


ue paper, and waxed tissue 
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THREE - COLOUR CAMERAS. 


In devising the following camera for three-colour work, Herr Hans 
Schmidt, writing in our contemporary, “Photographische Rund- 
chau,” has kept in view two points—first, that to obtain instanta- 
neous three-colour negatives it is absolutely necessary for all three 
exposures to be made at once, and secondly, that considering the 
existing panchromatic plates, it is essential that the picture which 
requires the longest exposure should receive the full action of light. 

The use of more than one lens appears, therefore, to be absolutely 
essential, as this is obviously the most satisfactory method of 
attaining this end. In order, however, to practically do away with 
the stereoscopic difference it is necessary for the optical axes of the 
lenses to be as close as possible to one another. If the apertures 
of the lenses are chosen in the ratio of the exmosures which the 
author sets down as 1:2:1, the largest aperture may be chosen as 
7/4.5 and the others #;6.3. If also a focus of 5 in. be chosen, then 
zhe three lenses may ‘be arranged as in Fig. 1, and the optical axes 


will be practically only 1 in. apart. This separation is so little that 
the stereoscopic difference, whilst theoretically existent. will not be 
practically seen, especially if one of the present three-colour printing 
methods be adopted. 

By crowding the lenses together in this wa 
naturally be partially superimposed, and to avoid this, two of 
the images must be diverted by reflection. The use of mirrors or 
prisms between or behind the lenses is not new, but the disadvan- 
tages have been that the reflected images have been reversed. The 
introduction of a mirror between the lenses necessitates that the 
Jatter should be separated by a fairly wide interval, and with the 
modern anastigmats this only amounts to 1 or 2 centimetres, and it 
is therefore impossible; the reflecting surface must be placed behind 
the lens. 

By the use of a special reflecting system shown in Fig. it is 
possible, however, to reflect without inverting images, and without 
contracting the field 

The camera is shown in Fig. 2; the optical system consists of the 
three lenses A, B, C, and the two reversion systems D, E. M is the 
instantaneous shutter which covers all three lenses, whilst F, G, H 
are the three panchromatic plates and the filters in front of the 
same. 

The light passing through the lens A proceeds direct to the plate 
G. By the combined action of the lens B and the system D, or the 
Jens C and the system EH, optical images are formed in F and H. 
These two images, in consequence of the peculiar action of the rever- 
sion systems D and EH, agree in every point with that on the plate 
G, which is easily understood from a consideration of Fig. 3. From 
this it will be seen that a ray of light proceeding from A enters the 
prism at 1, is reflected from 2, leaves the prism at 3, and forms an 
image at Al. A point O lying above A emits a parallel ray which 


the images will 


of view. 
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Fig. 2. 


enters the prism at 4, is reflected at 5, and again at 6, leaving the 
prism at 7 and produces the image U below Al. <A point R at one 
side of A emits a parallel ray which enters the prism at 8, is re- 
flected at 9, leaves the prism at 10, and now forms an image at L, 
which is on the opposite side of Al. 

As the prism is a total reflection one, and transmits a large field 
of view, the images correspond in extent and illumination. Practical 
tests have shown that the camera works very satisfactorily. It is 
obvious that three lenses must have the same focus if prints are to 
be prepared from the negatives; if, on the other hand, chromoscope 
pictures are to be made, this is not of so much importance, as their coin- 
cidence can be effected by altering their distance in the chromoscope. 

The numbers in Fig. 1 represent the distances between the lenses 
in millimetres. 


M. Gt 


LER describes, in the “ Photo Gazette,” a new one-exposure 
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Fig. 3. 


three-colour camera, constructed by M. Nachet, the well-known 
optician, who was one of the first to make a chromoscope. Some 
years ago a company was formed to exploit a camera, which con- 


Fi 


g 4. 

tained two platinised mirrors, placed at an angle of 45 degrees 
behind the lens; but this went into liquidation, because it was not 
found possible to obviate the reflection from the second surface of 
the mirrors, which gave double outlines to the images. This defect 
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has now been overcome by coating the mirrors with a coloured 


varnish. 
The apparatus, Fig. 4, consists of a 
a small elliptical mirror M, the mino 


ens O, behind which 
r axis of which is a 


is placed 
out one- 


third the diameter of the lens, and forming an angle of 45 degrees 


with the axis of the lens. The cen 


the image as well as the annular cone. 


M is received on the plate P2, an 
screen E2, 
The annular cone of rays is receiv 


ral cone of rays co 
The image ref 
passes through t 


ed by the sheet of 


whence it is reflected part to the plate P3, passing in 1 


ntains all 
ected by 
he green 


glass E, 
$s course 


he sheet of glass EH acts as a 
hich acts 


The 


through the blue-violet screen E3. T 
mirror, and is coated with an orange-coloured varnish, w 
asi the filter for the light passing through E to the plate P?. 


] 


coat of orange varnish naturally ex 
duplicate image from the back of tl 
the duplicate image becomes a dee 


twice through the orange varnish, it 
violet filter. 


inguishes to some extent the 
1is glass plate H, and as also 
» orange through its passing 
is completely absorbed by the 


The dimensions of the elliptical mirror are so calculated as to 


reflect only the central cone of rays 
the annular rays are partly diverted 


through the green filter, and 
hrough the violet fitler, whilst 


the other part passes direct through E to the plate opposite the lens, 
the ratios of the lights for the three plates being proportional to the 


actinic coefficient of the plates used. 


Mr. F. E. Ives was the first, we 


elieve, to use platinised glass 


for the mirrors, and he also obviated the duplication of the image 
by using coloured varnish, but on the back of the mirrors. 


THE SELECTION OF PLATES AND FILTERS FOR 
PHOTOMICROGRAPH Y. 


[The importance of orthochromatic work in photomicrography, long recognised by expert photomicrographers, has of late received 


the close attention of Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, of Croydon, 
Mees, stating the principles upon which new filters, specially designed 
dyes, have been prepared. The instructions for their use appear to 
with Messrs. Wratten’s consent we have quoted a large portion of 


Tur difficulty encountered by all photomicrographic workers in 
obtaining upon the photographic plate a proper and satisfactory con- 
trast when dealing with stained sections of animal or vegetable 
tissue and more especially preparations of bacteria is very great, and 
many such objects quite baffle any attempt in making even a fairly 
good printable negative. The explanation is to be found in the fact 
that the dyes with which such objects are stained, though visually 
producing a striking contrast when examined in the microscope, do 
not affect the photographic plate in anything like the same degree, 
and although much may be done with the ordinary orthochromatic 
plates and screens now on the market, yet these fail in producing a 
negative that will satisfy the careful and earnest worker in this 
important branch of microscopy. 

No text books on photomicrography give any definite instructions, 
and the worker is always in doubt as to what screen is required for a 
certain colour. The following notes and instructions combined with 
the use of our plates and screens will, we venture to think, be found 
sufficient to enable the photo-micrographer to obtain records of 
objects that he has long given up in despair. 

A table is given below that will enable one to tell at a glance just 
what screen and plate to use for a given stain. The troublesome, 
uncertain, and “messy” liquid screens are done away with, our 
series of screens can be used in the ordinary screen holders or can 
be cut into circles and used in the patch-stop carrier of the sub-stage 
condenser of the microscope, which is no doubt the best position. 
Another important point is that by using a proper screen the resoly- 
ing power of the ordinary achromatic micro-objectives is much 
improved and will make their performance almost if not quite equal 
to that of the more expensive apochromatics. 

Principles, 
There are two main principles to be kept in mind. 

(1) The light used should be as nearly as possible monochromatic, 
that is should consist of homogeneous light of one colour only. 

(2) The light used should be in the absorption region of the stain ; 
that is, should be complementary in colour to it. 

When speaking of the light used it must be remembered that this 

means the light acting on the plate; not the light visible to the eye. 

With regard to these two principles. 

(1) Any objective will give better definition when used for mono- 
chromatic light than for polychromatic, and in the case of objec- 
tives with any but the most perfect chromatic correction the 
improvement is most noticeable. 

(2) If light corresponding to the absorption region of the stain be 
used then the stain will be as dark as possible, and the greatest 
possible contrast in lighting will be obtained. 


as a result of which a booklet has been issued by Dr. C. E. Kenneth 
to aid the reproduction of microscope specimens stained in the regular 
us so generally informing on this branch of photographic work that 
them below.—Eps. B.J.] . 


The Nature of Light. 
der to make this point quite clear, the following explanation 
useful :—White light may be regarded as being made up of 
light of various colours, and by different devices may be split up” 
into these colours. When this is done, there is obtained what is 
known as the spectrum. 

Light is found to consist of waves of different lengths, different 
lengths corresponding to different colours, so that the spectrum 
corresponds to a scale of different length waves. The length of a 
light wave is the distance from the crest of one wave to the crest 
of the next. 

The following diagram gives a simple arrangement of the spectrum, 
the numbers representing the length of the waves and the colours 
being placed close against them :— 


In or 
may be 


m extends from 7,000 to 4,000, 


It will be seen that the visible spectru 
1 may be broadly termed :— 


and is equally divided into regions whic 


Red ... 7,000—6,000 
Green 6,000—5,000 ; . 
Blue Violet 5,000—4,000 | 


Absorption Spectra. 

Now if we take a solution of methyl violet and examine the 
spectrum of a light source through it, we shall find that the whole 
region between 4,600 and 6,200 is absent, that is to say, methyl 
violet has an absorption band extending from 4,600 to 6,200. ! 

Consequently we shall fulfil both the principles given above if 
we photograph a methyl violet stained section with monochromau@ 
light (principle I) of wave-length anywhere between 4,600 and 6,200. 
But if we dilute our solution of methy1 violet, we shall find that as t 
solution grows weaker, the absorption band narrows until with very 
weak solutions the only remaining trace of a band is from 5,800— 
6,000. 

So that if we are to fulfil condition (2) for sections very weak 
stained with methyl violet, our monochromatic illumination must 
as near as possible to 5,900. 


c= 


2 


Practical Instructions. 


The chief microscopical stains have the following maxima of absorp- 
tion, and consequently require illumination in those regions. The 


column at the side gives the plate and screen whicl: will give those 
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luminations. The screens referred to are the Wratten Photo- 
icrographic screens (M series). 
Spectral 
Absorption Band 
Stain. Bands. Plate and Screen. used, 
niline blue ...... 57—60 Allochrome E .................. 56—59 
Verichrome or 
Panchromatic E & B 
ismark Brow General ... I.D.S. or Allochrome D 
in blue 
yngo Red .. 48—52 Verichrome B& C.. 46—52 
sin 49—53 Verichrome G & H.. 51—54 
or less effective B & ( 46—52 
rythrosin .. 51—54 Verichrome G & H 51—54 
ichsine 53—57 Allochrome E 5 
or better Verichrome G & H 
sntian Violet ... 57—60 .,, Allochrome E 
Verichrome or 
PanchromaticE & B... 56—60 
aematox ylin Gradual... Verichrome B & C, 46-52 
(Kleinenburg) absorp. 
from Violet 
to 5,800 
(Ehrlich) Gradual... Verichrome B & C or 46—52 
absorp Allochrome E ..,.. 56—59 | 
through | 
; Green | 
(Haydenhain) 60—56 Allochrome E ..,... 
Verichrome or 
Panchromatic E © B...... 56-60 
dine Green ...... 62—65 Verichrome FX G.. 61—64 
ethylene Blue... 60—62 Panchromatie D & G. 64—69 
: 65—68 
ethyl Violet...... 58—t0 AlllochromesHitenncnesnscsn ees 
Verichrome or 
Panchromatic E & B...... 56—60 
sthyl Green...... 62—65 Verichrome F & G 61—64 
sro-Carmine .,. 51—53 \llochrome E or ... 5 
& 56—57 Verichrome G & H 
ye Bengal ...... 55—56 Allochrome E 


Verichrome G & fl .. 


Fig, A.—Whalebone Section (light brown) photographed for contrast. 
I.D.S. plate and D screen. 


In order that the reasons for using the above plates and screens | 
wy be clear, it must be understood that the Wratten plates record 
follows :— 


Tig BS hee LESS Fama From Ultra-violet to 50 
Allochrome on ” 80 and 54—59 
Verichrome Whole Spectrum to 64 


Panchromatic Entire Spectrum to 69 


The Wratten M Screens have the following transmissions :— 


A From red end to 59 

B 60—46 

Cc 52—40 

D ted end to 64 and 46 to Ultra-violet 
oF Red end to 56+ 

F Red end to 6L and 46 to Ultra-violet 
t Red end to 51 

H 54 to blue end 

K3 


Luminosity screen for correct reproduction 


So that taking a few typical stains from the list given, we have 
liline Blue with an absorption band from 57—60, photographed 


For photography by transmitted light, see “ Uniformly Coloured Sections.” 
When are lamps are used, Screen E transmits the ultra-violet, and G must be 
led to cut it out. 
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with screen KE. Screen E transmits from Red end to 56, but the Allo- 
chrome is only sensitive to 59, so that the Aniline blue is photo- 
graphed with the narrow band from 56—59 and in its absorption band. 

Meythl green has an absorption band from 62—65. Photographed 


Fie. B.—Whalebone Section photographed by transmitted light, 


Verichrome plate, F & G screens. 


with screens F and G which transmit from red end to 61; but the 
Verichrome is only sensitive to 64, so that the methyl green is photo- 
graphed by the narrow band from 61—64 in its absorption band. 

It is not forgotten that the resolution of an objective increases in 
proportion to the shortness of the light waves, so that for extreme 


Aniline blue stained Section (very faint), photographed with Allochrome 
plate and E screen, 


| resolution it is necessary to use light below 30 if possible, but in 
| ordinary work this is negligible in comparison with the importance 
| of obtaining sufficient contrast. 
3y using these screens together the spectrum can be divided up 
into monochromatic portions thus :— 


A& D Red end to 64 
A&E 2» 9 9 OL 
A&B 60—58 

B& E 60—55 

C&G 51—52 (very dark) 
G&H 51—54 

B& C 46—51 

D&H 46—40 


‘mine, photographed 
reen. 


Inner cells stained with methy! green, outer picr 
with Allochrome plate and E 


If the best results for a particular section cannot be obtained by 
following the instructions, then the section should be examined 
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‘visually with the above combinations of filters until that filter is 
obtained by which the portion which it is desired to photograph 
shows the greatest contrast compared with the field. If that filter is 


then employed for photographing 
obtained, 


, the best possible result will be 


Uniformly Coloured Sections. 
There is one type of section which requires entirely different treat- 
ment, because principle (2) does not apply. 
‘In some cases, notably large insects, we have a wholly coloured 
field without any clear glass in it, and it is required to obtain detail 


tin this coloured field. 


a 


In this case photography must be done in the region transmitle 
not that absorbed. Thus, in figure (a) we have a section of wha 
bone which has been photographed in its absorption region, a 
shows the maximum contrast. Figure (6), however, shows the sa, 
section photographed in its transmission region by means of { 
Verichrome plate and F and G screens, giving all the detail of j 
section. 

For insects and yellow sections generally photograph— 

For contrast, with an I.D.S. plate and -D screen. 

For detail in the section, with a Verichrome plate and F and 
screens. 


MODELS OF LENS ABERRATIONS. 


[The following communication to the “Photographic Journal,” by Mr. C. Welborne Piper, gives a description of the models of Jens 
aberrations shown atthe last exhibition at the New Gallery, and awarded the only medal in the Technical Section.—Eps. B.J.] 


‘THESE mod 
“made some 
light penci 


lels, which are now in 


as is formed by a lens corrected for chromatic aberra 
ens when the 
accurate Tepresely 
meniscus lens ; 


e positive 
models are 
achromatic 


‘by a simp 
‘first thirty 
-of an 8-in 


the museum of the R.P.S., were 


time ago for the purpose of studying the structure of a 
with a mon-spherical wave-front; that is, such a pencil 


‘ion alone, or 
ight is monochromatic. The 
ations made with the aid 
as, however, such a lens 


.does not produce all the varying effects possible, the series illustrat- 


ing “Coma” 
varieties of coma exis 


illustrating astigmatism are a 
‘the forms of astigmatism left wh 
coma, existing in the other 
only illustrate a hypothetica 
siderable theoretical interest, it 
astigmatism commonly met with. 

The classification of the 
the models is incomplete a 
observed. Later work has 
particular coma pencils studied, 
noted as an interesting character 
feature that is responsib 
models and _ possibly 
astigmatism. 

The manner in which 


prod 


the mod 


is complete only for 
, hence the mode 
‘to give a complete analysis of the subject. 
so incom 


models, is removed. 
case, and 


aberrations 


his particular lens. Other 
s must not be considered 
The last ten models 
plete. They simply represent 
he fundamental cause of the 
They therefore 
hough this is one of con- 
typical of the effects of 


en. t. 


is not 


hat I adopted when labelling 


so, owing to the limited conditions 
shown t+ 


nat a certain feature of the 
which at the time was merely 
istic, is most probably a special 


e for certain of the effects in the coma 
uctive of 


a different variety of 


els were made has already been 


described in this “Journal,” at page 341, in the issue for November, 


1906, and need not be repeated ; 
and of the terms used on 

In constructing the models, the 
following way. A plate perforat 
placed in front of the lens to ser 
aperture then transmitted 
the perforated “Zones” and the 
etc.) transmitted a skeleton pencil 
out in detail. 
was arranged so that one radial 


‘ 


the “chief ray” 


a description of the classification 


the labels is, however, desirable. 


ight pencils were analysed in the 
ed as shown in the figure was 
ve as a diaphragm. The central 
’ of the light pencil, and 
‘Radial Sections” (AB, CD, EF, 
shat could be studied and mapped 


In the case of oblique or eccentric pencils the plate 


section, AB, coincided with the 


primary plane of the pencil, this section thus becoming the “ Primary 


Radial Section.” The radial sec 
plane and became the “Secondary 
radial section, such as EF, was 
section. 
forms a “Chief Section” 
adopted because all such chief sec 
is common to all. According to t 
chief section originates so such 
Secondary, or Diagonal. 


chief sec 
‘coincide with the corresponding 
whick are datum planes only. 

-quite free from coma, these other 
surfaces of interesting form, and 
in model B. These surfaces are 


ion CD was then im secondary 
Radial Section,” while any other 
simply styled a diagonal radial 


Tke light passing through any one of these radial sections 
of the light pencil, this term being 


ions contain the chief ray, which 
he radial section from which any 
chief section is styled Primary, 


The Primary chief section is invariably a 
plane, coincident with the Primary plane of the pencil. 


The other 


ions are not necessarily planes and therefore do not always 


Secondary or Diagonal Planes, 


Excepting in ‘the case of a pencil 


chief sections are winding curved 
a series of them is to be found 
of course subject to modification 


“in the case of other lenses showing other varieties of coma. 


| The light passing through any one zone of the diaphragm pl 
forms a hollow “Zonal Pencil,” which in the absence of either cor 
or astigmatism is conical in form. In the presence of either of the 
effects the zonal pencil Las an intricately curved envelope that ¢ 
only be perfectly shown in a model. Various specimens of zm 
pencils are to be found in the models. 
| A. transverse section of a zonal pencil gives a “Zonal Section 
Examples of such sections will be found in models 27—29 D, a 
38—40 F, others will be found in Professor Sylvanus Thon 


A 


i." : Soe 
Chere Seeded ID. 


B 


Traill-Taylor Memorial, Lecture on “Zonal Aberration,” and in 
Dennis Taylor’s “System of Applied Optics.” The effects ilk 
rated in the models are those commonly known as Central A 
ration, Coma, and Astigmatism. These terms I have used simp 
to describe the effects produced on the image screen. I do} 
ook upon these effects as separate “aberrations” because ana 
| skows that the latter two effects are usually very complex, and 
to several distinct defects in the structural formation of the 
pencil. The term “aberration” I have applied only to the sbructl 
| defects that ultimately cause the effects styled coma, etc., and im 
models three such defects or “aberrations” are mentioned, md 
he names of “Longitudinal Aberration,” “Lateral Aberration,” 
“Radial Aberration.” In the models the existence of the 
aberrations mentioned is very obvious, and they may be descril 
as follows. 
Reference to Fig. 1 will show that a perforated plate such as th 
shown divides the large pencil into a number of small bea 
that may be styled rays for the sake of argument. If we const 
only such perforations as mark the imtersections of the wa 
zones and radial sections we can exactly define any one vay 
describing the zone and section to which it belong Thirty-t 
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rays, including the chief ray, can be thus.defined from the diaphragm 
Lown. If the lens is perfectly corrected it is obvious that all these 
tays must meet in one point or focus, but if aberration exists this 
condition will not be fulfilled. Certain rays will meet one another 
and form foci, but these foci will be displaced in various directions 
from the one position that they should oc cupy in the perfect pencil. 
Ti the intersection of any two ‘ays is styled a focus it is obvious 
that the number of foci formed in a complete pencil is infinite, and 
a very large number may exist even in a skeleton pencil of only 
thirty-three rays. It is, however, on’ Yy necessary to consider a 
limited number of suck foci in order to classify the various degrees 
vf displacement to which they are subject, and so distinguish the 
separate aberrations. 

The possible foci may be divided into “true foci” and “ false 
foci,” the former being the foci or intersections of rays belonging 
to the same zone and same :radial section. In the diagram a true 
focus will be formed hy rays passing through A and B, C and D, 
E and F, of c and d, but A, E; A,F; or C, d, for example, will make 
false foci. In the classification adopted in the models I ignored 
<lisplacements of false foci and considered only those of the true 
10. 


In the perfect pencil all true foci coincide and the following con- 
‘ditions prevail :— 

1. All true foci are on the chief ray. 

2. All true foci belonging to any.one zone are equally distant from 
the lens. 

5. All true foci belonging ‘to any one radial section are equally 
distant from the’ lens. 

In the imperfect pencil the true foci may be displaced laterally 
off the chief ray, in which case we have “Lateral Aberration,” which 
is the fundamental defect that causes the unsymmetrical effect 
known as coma. 

Again, the true foci be onging to one zone may not be equally dis- 
tant from the lens; thus AB may have a nearer focus than CD, If 
this is the case then different radial sections in the same zone give 

“true foci that ‘are separated longitudinally from one another, 
and “Radial Aberration” exists. This is the fundamental defect 
that causes the effect ed astigmatism. 

Again, the true ‘foci belonging to any one radial section may 
at different distances from the lens. The different zones in one 
radial section ‘then give true foci separated longitudinally from one 
another. In this case‘a form of “Zonal Aberration,” distinguished 
as “Longitundinal Zonal,” a Aberration ” 
exists. This is the of 
“Central Aberration,’ ed) 
“ Spherical Aberration 

The coma models all show a very complex effect due to all these 
aberrations. If all traces of lateral aberration are eliminated from 
these modéls, a mixture of longitudinal and radial aberration is left, 
which is styled “Mixed Astigmatism” and is illustrated in some of 
the models. If from ‘the mixed astigmatism the ongitudinal aber- 
ration is removed radial: aberration alone is left and “ Pure Astig- 
matism” appears. This is also illustrated in the models, and the 
peculiar effects-shown at the foci are inevitable ~rovided radial, aber- 
‘ration exists In this pure astigmatism the primary and 
secondary “focal lines” are represented by figures of eight, while 
‘the mean focus is a cross. In the mixed astigmatism the same forms 

st im individual zonal pencils, but those belonging to any 
‘one zonal pencil are obscured by the other zonal pencils, 
which owing to the longitudinal aberration are all in different 
phases at any particular distance from the lens. 
primary and secondary foci then become ovals, while the 
mean ‘focus is an approximate circle. Another form of 
astigmatism is possible, but this cannot be caused by pure radial 
aberration alone, nor yet by a mixture of radial and longitudinal 
akerration, and is not shown in the models. The astigmatism 
actually found in photographic lenses seldom appears to resemble 
any of the hypothetical forms. It is often modified by varieties of 
s#ateral aberration and many.of the effects observed are ver complex. 
-Accurate models of the existing forms have not yet been attempted. 

If longitudinal aberration exists alone, central aberration appears. 
This is commonly only observed in central y incident direct pencils. 
The slightest degree of eccentricity or obliquity at once introduces 
Jateral aberration, which is almost invariably accompanied by 


cal 
be 


appearance 
think misca 


sometimes called (but I 


alone. 


one The 


radial aberration. The lateral aberration thus introduced varies in 
direction. With a positive uncorrected lens of meniscus form with 
concave side towards the object, simple obliquity of incidence always 
produces outward coma, or lateral aberration in the direction in 
which the emergent pencil is swung. Simple eccentricity produces 
lateral aberration in a direction, opposite to the eccentricity, and as 
this may be in either of two opposite directions the effect of eccen- 
tricity may tend to either re-inforce or to partially counterbalance 
that due to obliquity. This is shown in models 4 to 7A. 

These models represent work that was carried out over four years 
ago, and the classification given above is not quite the one I should 
adopt to-day. It is, however, necessary to describe it if the labels 
on the models are to be understood, and even thougk the classifica- 
tion and nomenclature be imperfect according to present day views 
the accuracy of the models is in. no way affected. 

It should be noted that the classification is imperfect owing to the 
fact that it considers the displacement of “true foci” alone. A 
complete analysis would also consider the displacement of certain 
“false foci,” which defects exists in the coma models, and is one 
of the causes of the “linear astigmatism” shown by sphero- 
cylindrical lenses and sometimes by combinations of spherical lenses. 
In this variety of astigmatism the primary and secondary foci are 
lines and the mean focus ‘is an approximate circle.! No cross is 
formed, but with photographic lenses traces of the cruciform 
variety can often be observed. 


“pure” 2 
WELBORNE PIPER. 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of the Royal Photographic Society will be held 
on Tuesday next, February 12, when the election of officers by 
ballot for the present year will be announced and the report of the 
council and the balance-sheet presented. The ballot-paper now with 
the members is to be returned to the secretary at 66, Russe 
not later than Monday next, February 11. The Council’s report 
already circulated among the members is repeatedly apologetic in 
its tone, although in some particulars—e.g., the accession of new 
members—the past year of the society has been one of progress. 
The following few items, selected from the documents which have 
been issued, will no doubt be discussed at the annual mee ing :— 

There is a deficit: of £94 on the year’s’ working. 

The Journal of the society has been published at a loss of £222, 
an increase of £25 on 1905. 

The alterations to the lecture-room, placed to the capital account, 
amounted to £406. 

The profit on the exhibition was £106, compared with £166 in 
1905, the difference being due to the greater expenses necessitated 
through the society’s house being in the hands of the builde 

Members to the number of 67 showed at. the exhibition, 
remainder of 174 being non-members. 

eS 

DR. KORN’S TELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY IN PARIS. 
Last Friday, February 1, at the offices of the Parisian journal, 
Tustration,” Professor Korn gave a demonstration of the tele- 
graphic transmission of images, the accounts of which have already 
appeared in our pag The eyent was’ made the occasion of a 
public function by the proprietors of “L’Ilustration,” to whom the 
sole rights in France of the Korn system have been ceded by the 
A large number of representative men were present, 
including M. Louis Barthon, Minister of Public Works, and M. J. 
Simyan, Secretary of the Postal, and Telegraph Department, with 
numerous members of the French Chamber-and of the Press. We 
noticed among the six hundred visitors Le Prince Roland Bona- 
parte, M. Faurés, M. Santos-Dumont, and M. Nadar. 

‘ Dr. Korn, speaking in almost perfect French, gave a brief address 
on-his invention, illustrating the results which had been obtained 
by projection on the screen of portraits, transmitted a few 
days previously over a circuit of 1,500 kilometres. ene the 
portraits were those of the Prince Regent Baviére, of M. Poincaré, 
the mathematician, and oi M. J. Carpentier, member of the Bureau 
of Longitudes. Lastly, the appearance of a portrait of His Majesty 
King Edward, who that evening had arrived in Paris, was the signal 


the 


inventor. 


for a round of applause. 
The meeting then proceeded to witness the transmiss 


5 


ion of the 
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portrait of M. Falligres, over a circuit from Paris to Lyons and 
back, a distance of 1,024 kilometres, the outward and return wires 
being those of the Central Telephone Company of Lyons. The 
receiving instrument was placed a few yards from the transmitter, 
and the portrait which we reproduce was obtained in six minutes. 
The dimensions of the largest picture which can be transmitted are 
18 x 24 cm., the transmission taking place at the rate of one minute 


Reproduction of the portrait of M. Fallitres telegraphed from Paris to 
Lyons and back. 


per square centimetre, at a speed of rotation (oi the cylinder of 
the machine) of ten revolutions per minute. The demonstration. 
was directed by M. Carpentier and Herr Wilm, Dr. Korn’s 
assistants. 

The demonstration was not without its humorous incident, for the 
telephone operator “cut off” the connection during the progress of a 
transmission, with the result that the portrait showed a white line 
aleng its length. 

Apparatus for the continuous working of the instruments between 
‘Paris, Berlin, London, and Munich are in course of construction 
by M. J. Carpentier. 


— 


Photo-Dyechanical Dotes. 


The Levy Acid-Blast Etching Machine. 


A recent patent (No. 18,869, 1906) taken out by Louis Edward 
and Max Levy, of Wayne Avenue, Berkley Street, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., describes certain improvements in the machine, which has 
become*known in this country and is already in use in the establish- 
ment of at least one photo-engraver. Means are now provided 
whereby the etching-chamber is provided with aspirators for the 
removal of the gaseous but condensable products which result 
from the action of the etching fluids in the metal plates. The 
general construction and action of the machine will be clear from 
the following figure and description :— 

The etching fluid is placed in the etching-chamber (15) in sufti- 
cient quantity to cover the lower portions of the aspirators, the 
carriage having the plate to be etched attached thereto is moved to 
occupy a position above the etching-chamber, and is connected to 
the hook 44, and when power is applied to the shaft 37 the carriage 
and its attached plate will be reciprocated. The pump or blower 
(30) being driven forces air into the compartment below the etching- 
chamber, and such air under compression escaping through the 
aspirators projects the etching fluid in the form of atomised spray 


| mec 


| [the get-up is very tasteful, a calendered paper is used, not a clay 


against the reciprocating plate. The chemical action of the atomised 
erodent upon the unprotected parts of the plate evolves fumes, heat, 
and gases, all of which augment the contents of the etching-chamber, 
and to prevent such fumes and gases escaping and vitiating the 
atmosphere about the machine and to recover a part of the etching 
fluid, the vapours along with the fumes and gases are drawn from 


a 


1,30 
J © 


the etching-chamber by the pump or blower, effecting a partial 
vacuum in the etching-chamber, the reduction of pressure causes an 
inflow of air into the etching-chamber about the edges of the cover- 
ing plate. The products that are drawn from the etching-chamber 
by the pump or blower pass about a series of baffle plates, the 
vapours being condensed flow back into the etching-chamber. ‘The 
plate after being etched is moved over the washing-chamber and is 
water that is projected upward through the nozzles 
he bottom of the washing tank. 


washed by 
attached to 


Ippertype-Transfers of Resists to Metal Plates from 


a Relief on Flexible Film. 

A very lengthy patent specification (No. 26,965, 1905) has beer 
filed by John William Ippers, 101, Beekman Street, New York, 
U.S.A., for a process of preparing rotary metal printing plates by 
the following process :— 

(1) Making a sensitive gelatine plate on a flexible celluloid base, 
having a gelatine coat of uniform thiskness. 

(2) Exposing the gelatine plate to light through a negative. 

(3) Developing the plate by bathing at in water, and thereby — 
making numerous irregular and irregularly-distributed cracks in its: 


; 

; 

surface. 
applying glycerine solution 

; 


(4) Drying the plate in air and 
those parts of the surface which will take it. 

(5) Applying ink to the other parts of the surface and transferring 
the ink to the periphery of a metal roller. 


“‘Blimsch’s Jahrbuch,” 1906. 

This annual, which is somewhat on the lines of Penrose’s “ Process 
Year Book,” has lately reached us. It differs from the latter, mas~ 
much as there is consideration of book printing, as well as process 
matters. There are twenty-seven articles, most of them are of & 
somewhat solid character. Of these more than half deal with 
printing or allied subjects, the remainder are concerning photo 
hanical processes, the chief perhaps being one on the preparation | 
of screen negatives by means of collodion emulsion, for three and 
four-colour work, an article that runs to fifteen pages. Two useful: 
articles always contained in this year-book are a list of the technical 
books published during the year in Germamy and a list of the 
patents granted by the German Government in the particular 
classes concerning photography and the printing press. 

The supplements are not bewildering in number and variety, 4 
there are only twenty-seven of them, but they are excellent of ther 
kind, chiefly three and four colours, and some good collotype. Except 
for the binding, the wire stitching, and some of the ornament used, 


as 


surfaced art paper, and the type is good and readable. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
The following patent has been applied for :— 
Movntine Brocks.—No. 709. Improvements in mounting plocks: 
for printing plates. Albert Waters Harrison, 7, Southampton 
Buildings, London. 
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Patent Dews, 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in | 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” | 


The following Patents. were applied for between January 21 to | 

January 26 :— 

Sxurrers.—No. 1,487. Improvements in appliances for automatically 
operating the shutters of photographic cameras. Edward Geisler 
Herbert, 89, Northern Grove, West Didsbury, Manchester. 

TELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY. — No. 1,548. Improvements in. tele-auto- 
graphic systems. Arthur Korn, 133, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Postcard PHorograpus.—No. 1,617. Improved method of attach- 
ing photographs to postcards. Thomas Clegg, Park Studio, 
Rawtenstall. 

STEREOscopy.—No. 1,763. Improvements relating to stereoscopy. 
Gilbert Arden Shakespear, 18, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Trrpops.—No. 1,787. Non-slipping shoe for photographic and other 


tripods. Alfred William Stainton Sanderson, Mossburn Build. 
ings, Altrincham. 
SHuTTERS.—Nio. 1,849. Improvements in focal plane shutters or 


other roller blind photographic shutters. Arthur Lewis Adams, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, London. 

PRINTING Papers.—No. 1,883. Improvements connected with photo- 
graphic printing papers or surfaces. John Page Croft, 11, Bur- 
lington Chambers, New Street, Birmingham, 

No. 1,926. Improved stereoscope. William Arthur 
Phillips, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London, 

PHOTOGRAPHS IN Gxass.—No. 1,928. Improved process for pro- 
ducing photographs on metal, glass, porcelain, ete. Alfred Hans, 
58, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Ohancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

JEVELOPING APPARATUS.—No. 1,037. 1906. The claim is for a com- 
bined camera and developing chamber, capable of containing a 
change of plates or films, of exposing the same, and of transfer- 
ring them to a chamber for development. without handling them 
or detaching them from the apparatus. The apparatus is thus, 
first, a wrapper for the plates; second, a light-proof vehicle for 
charging and unloading the camera with the plates; and third, 
a light-trapped sheath which enables the plates to be developed 
and fixed without removing them therefrom. Arthur Augustus 
Brooks, “Cranleigh,” Park Avenue, Ashton-on-Mersey. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection | 

efore acceptance under the Patents’ Act, 1906 :— 

trms.—No, 1,454. 1906. Marufacture of films for photographic and 
other purposes, Smith. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


ANNO.—No. 288,760. Photo-engrayers, sensitive compositions, being 
chemical substances, included in this class. The British Gelatine 
Works, Ltd., New Bedford Road, Luton, , 
turers. December 11, 1906. 

CLINOLUX.—No, 2,881,529. Photographic and microscopic lenses 
and prisms. W. Watson and Sons, 313, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., opticians. December 4, 1906. 


> 


gelatine manufac- 


Under the name of “Chromograph’’ a system of trichromatic 
louring is being worked by Mr. Henry Hawkins, York Road, Ilford, 
» by whom portrait or landscape prints will be coloured for pro- 
ssional photographers. Unlike other systems, Tesembling “ chro- 
ograpk” as described, the results of the process are free from 
cessive brilliance and, in certain of the specimens submitted to us, 
rmonious in colouring. Mr. Hawkins offers to supply a single | 
binet from any negative for 2s. 9d. mounted ready for showcase, 

st free, or 2s. each for not less than six copies. 


He is also open 
demonstrate the process for a fee. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Print Trimming. 
In cutting very thin papers (writes Mr. C. H. Hewitt in last week’s 
“Photographic News ”) the principal danger lies in the paper first 
slightly buckling under the forward movement of the knife, the 
alternate slight buckling and cutting resulting in an irregular or 
wavy edge. Three conditions necessary to avoid this. The 
first is a very keen edge on the knife, so that the blade will cut 
without pushing the oaper before it. The second is a very clean, 
stjuare edge on the steel triangle, so that the paper is held 
up to the cut. he third is a cutting plate which is absolute 


are 


close 
y flat, 


ensuring the paper being ni oped tightly between the true edge of 
the triangle and itself. If the sheet of zinc recommended for general 


use gets at all out of the flat, 
for this special work, and, 
the thin paper is more firmly 


a sheet of cardboard may be employed 
eing slightly yielding under pressure, 
held at its edge. 


Pictorial Postcards. 

A stationer on the South Coz st (writes “ M. S8.,” in Tuesday's 

“ Amateur Photographer,”) has said that during the past year he has 

sold no less than 100,000 postcards. At first sight it would seem that 

his profit on such a quantity would be enormous, but when the figures 
are looked into, the profits are very small, 

Putting the hundred thousand at one 

a figure, for in many towns they 

we have a total of £416 nearly, 

of the cards, rent of shop, w 


penny eachperhaps too high 
are sold at five and six a penny— 
Against this must be put the cost 
8 of assistants, and depreciation of 
stock: say, £100 for cost of cards and envelopes; £100 for rent. of 
shop, gas, etc.; £75 for wages ; £25 for depreciation, and we have 
a profit of £116. 

To seil 100,000 cards in three hundred and eight days, they must 
bp jsold at the rate of three hundred odd a day, or nearly two in 
every three minutes of an eight-hour day. 

The amount, £25, for depreciation may seem high, but many 
subjects soon become stale and become unsaleable ; then many buyers 
forget to pay for what they buy. 

Whether £75 is enough for wages depends on the marke 
of human flesh. One person would have to attend to the sales 
and another to the buying. If the latter is not most carefully 
attended to, the stock would soon become far too large. © Then 
when the mania exhausted itself, the stationer would find himself 
burdened with many hundredweights of waste paper. 

Night-lights for Ruby Lamps, 

Like many others (writes Mr. W. A, Grosvenor, in “ Focus”), 1 

have tried numerous contrivances, both in the shape of lamps and 


nc) 


value 


in different kinds of illuminants. The “ night-light.” proved to be 
the most handy in every way, being extremely portable, and when 


burnt in a glass cup was most cleanly and safe. There was only one 
drawback. The light given was hardly sufticient. 
ment, I drew out the wick, replacing it by a 
of a wax vesta, and the result was a 
light. Here, I concluded, if only a larger wick were inserted in 
the ordinary night-light, was an ideal light for the photographer. 
So I wrote to Messrs. Field, of London, of “ Ozokerit,” fame, and 
mentioned the suggestion. To my pleasant surprise, I discovered 
my idea had been alreac y acted upon, for in reply to my note 
Messrs, Field informed me that they had for some time been making 
special lights for photographers on the night-light principle. The 
are in a casing of thin lead, with a wick which gives a good flame. 
I immediately tried one of them, and at last found what I had 
long sought after—-a good, reliable, safe, and portable dark-room 
illuminant. 


As an expevi- 
arger in the shape 
larger flame, and a capital 


————~_______ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES 

“Thornton-Pickard Novelties.’—An a bridged catalogue has been 
issued under this title by the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., 
Altrincham. It lists the latest of the firm’s introductions in cameras, 
including the “College” set of remarkable value, the new “Auto- 
man’ camera, and the folding “Ruby” hand stand camera, an in- 
strument of the most universal type, if that phrase may be admitted. 

On Monday next, February 11, a fortnight’s clearance sale opens at 
Messrs. Marion’s. The full catalogue published yesterday should be 
applied for by those desirous of securing bargains in lenses, cameras, 
mounts and sundries, of which Mes Marion offer a large va riety. 
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“Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry.” By Louis 
Derr. 247 pages; 7 x 44. London: MacMillan and Co. 6s. 


The writer of this text-book is associate professor of physics in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in which position he has 
delivered courses of lectures on the principles of photography to 
students in the chemistry and physic classes. The volume, which 
has grown out of these lectures, aims at stating the theories of photo- 
graphic processes in an elementary form capable of assimilation by 
those who have had some scientific training, but not very much of it. 
Hence the book is not an instruction manual, of which there are 
already too many, but a discussion of the broad principles underlying 
photography, of which there are too few. Professor Derr thus 
approaches the reader as a person who wants to know the reasons 
for certain photographic procedure and the main facts upon which 
hotographic processes and the construction of photographic appara- 
tus are based. He devotes more than one third of his space to the 
ens and the camera, and gives a very clear and uninvolved explana- 
tion of the principle of a lens’ action, and the means of eliminating 
the chief aberrations from a lens. The chapter on “Classes of Lens” 
presents as good a review of the latter achievements in p hotographic 
optics as could be desired and the explanation of lens terms which 
are given en passant should be appreciated by the student to whom 
he subject is strange. 


In treating of development he classifies methods of rendering 
visible a latent image, in regard to which it is somewhat confusing, 


we think, to speak of potassium oxalate in the platinotype process 
as a “developer” analogous to an acid solution of iron salt for the 
wet collodion plate. The later discussion, however, of the work of 
Hurter and Driffield and Watkins, is excellent, though later on we 
come to a curious typical developing formula with sodium phosphate 
in it. The author gives no reason for instancing the presence of 
this substance, and the selection of a special formula must prove 
puzzling to the reader who endeavours to discover the function of 
each constituent in it. Later still, we are told in the same chapter 
that the ferrous oxalate developers must be made up at the moment 
of use. Yet these minor slips do not detract from the total useful- 
ness of the book not only to students of physics and chemistry, but 
to the photographer who, knowing a good deal of the practical side 
of photographic processes, desires to systematise his knowledge and 
to carry out his practice more intelligently. The volume shows 
marks of its American origin in the spelling of “center” and other 
words, and the use of the word “kit” in its transatlantic sense— 
that of carrier for a small plate in a larger dark-slide. 


“ Gurpe du Photographe Debutant.”—A little brochure of 25 peges 
has been issued under this title by MM. Gautier and Villars at 75 
centimes. It is from the pen of M. C. Fabre, and briefly introduces 
the photographic beginner to the essential preliminaries to his 
hobby. 

Messrs. RayNER AND Co., patent agents, 37, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C., send us the completion of abridgments of specifica- 
tions in Class 98 (photography) which they have been issuing, with 
an indication of those patents which have become yoid. This addi- 
tional information adds to the value of the official records, and 
Messrs. Rayner’s labours have our commendation, if only for the 
reason that they have frequently been of service to ourselves. 


—__——_—_»—_____ 


Tur South London Exhibition.—The last day for pictures, we 
would remind our readers, is February 16. 


Tur Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union has published 
its 1907 year-book, containing the rules and objects of the Union 
and a list of the societies in it. The term “affiliated” used in the 
year-book is apt to cause confusion, we are afraid, particularly as 
the cover of the year-book is an almost perfect match to that of 
the affiliation ‘Red Book.” The many lecturers and lectures which 
the Union can “present” are also listed. We congratulate the 
Union on the strength it has now attained for forty-two societies 
and 3,309 associates. 


Docetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


“© Gwhert ” De 5 cs 
hotographic Society of Ireland. ‘ Light an rade,” James Brenan, 

Fyilbeaton Camera. chub, “ Denizens of the Deep.” F. Martin-Duncan, F.R,P; 

Hampstead Scientific Society. “Bird Stations of the British Isles,” Her 
Goodchild, M.B.0.U. | 

St. Albans Photographic Society. 
Folding Camera.” : 

Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society. 
Camera.” C. P. Goerz 

Marple Camera Club, “ Postcard Photogiaphy on ‘ Rotograph’ and ‘ Rotox’ Po 
cards.” 

Sutton Photographic Club. “ Architectural Photography.” C J. Marshall. 

Whitby Camera Club. ‘Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Papers.” 


Cardiff Photographic Society. 


**Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz-Anschy 


“What Can be Done with a Ha 
‘ 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 11. 


Derby Photographic Society. “ President’s Holiday Rambles with a Ha 
Camera.” E Collier Green. 
South London Photographic Society. 
Beckett. 
Lancaster Photographic Society. ‘‘ Bromide Toning.” A. Davies. 
Oxford Camera Club. ‘Combination Enlarging.” John H. Gear. 
Preston Camera Club. Exhibition of Members’ Work in Club Rooms. 
Southampton Camera Club. ‘‘Gloucester Cathedral.”  lllustrated. 
Baker. 
Wolverton Camera Club. 
Central Photographic Society. 
Wellcome Photographie Club. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Royal Photographie Society, Annual General Meeting. 
Burton-on-Trent Natural History and Archeological Society. 
Process” E. Abrahams. 
Leeds Photographie Society. 
A. M. Nicholson. 
Keighley and District Photographic Association 
in Switzerland.” P. Lund. 
Hackney Photographie Society. 
Manchester Amateur Photographie Society. 
graphic Union Lantern Slides and Folio. 
Hove Camera Club. Lecturette and Lantern Slide Competition. 
Darlington Gamera Club. “Preparing the Exhibition Print.”. C. J. Barthot 
Nelson Camera Club. ‘Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph’ Negative Paper 
Birmingham Photographic Society. Exhibition of Post Cards, 


“Stereoscopic Photography.” H. Creighi 


Harol 
“ Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph’ Negative Papen! 


“Ozobrome.” Dr. J. H. Wilson. 
“The Photographic Lens.” C. P. Goerz. 


; 
“The Carl 

“A Chat about Hand Cameras.”  Illustrat 
**Glimpses of Life and Scenei 


‘A Cornish Holiday.” W. A. Furse. 
Lancashire and Cheshire Pho 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
* Astronomical Photography 


FB. T. Holi 


Central Technical College Photographic Society. 
Prof. E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S. 
Edmonton and District Photog:aphic Society. 
. Competition for Lantern SJides 
Woodford Photographic Society. ‘ Preparation of Negatives for Printing.” EB 1 
phy 
D, 


“ Figure Study ” 


Carpenter. 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. 
W. F. Notman. 
Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Urquhart. ‘The Printing of Bromide and Gaslight Papers.” 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘Ozobrome.” TT. Manly. 
Kyerton Cameia Club. “Contact Printing on Retograph Bromide.” 
Rotary C-mpany. 
Worksop and District Photographic Society. 
Manipulation.” 


“The History of Photograj 


‘* Home Portraiture.” 
H.S.M 


“Leading Features of Vé 


Birmingham Photographic Society. ‘Making Enlarged Negatives.” W. 
Greatbatch. i 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘‘ Tentative Development of Negatives 
Unknown Exposures” fF, E. Bill. 

L.©.C. School of Photo-Engraving. ‘Business Methods of American Phol 
Engravers.” Wm. Gamble. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. 
Plate).” H. C. Rapson. 

Hull Photographic Society. 

Richmond Camera Club. 


“Lantern Slide Making ( 


Members’ Slides. 
y ‘Exposures by Artificial Light.” P. Payne. 
Blenheim Club. “A Further Account of My Three Years’ Stay in Moroctd 
____ Illustrated. ©. Rider Noble 
Liverpool Amateur Photographie Association. 
F. G. Tryhorn. 


Demonstral 
Windsor Camera Club. _‘ Tabloid Brand Photographic Chemicals.” 
7 


“Lantern Slides.” 


Blackburn and District Photo. Society. ‘‘ Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotogtap 
Negative Paper.” : S Ai 

North London Photographie Society. 

Kettering Camera Club. ( 
Goerz, 


“ Focal Plane Work.” W. Kilbey. 
“What Can be Done with a Hund Camera.” 0 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


MEETING held Tuesday, February 5, Mr. J. ©. S. Mummery in # 
chair. The second of the series of demonstrations of ancient pho 
graphic processes was given by Mr. Thomas Bolas, F.1.C., 4 
“ Talbotype.” Mr. Bolas first exhibited a piece of the paper mi 
by. Turner in the fifties for the Talbotype process, its chief featd 
being evenness of texture. This property, he proved, 
become totally destroyed by the decomposition of the sizing of 
paper, for on immersing a piece of the paper in the iodising sol 
tion the latter penetrated quickly in some places and slowly 
others, presenting a patchy effect. Modern thin Rives paper, # 
lecturer stated, would answer for the process. The first operatid 


a 
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consisted in saturating the paper with the icdising solution and | Loxpon anp Proyincran PHorograpHic Assocratron.—At the 
removing the excess from the surface by pressing between blotting. meeting held on January 31, Mr. Ernest Human in the chair, Mr. 
paper. This process of complete saturation and subsequent removal A. H. Dunning lectured upon and demonstrated the new W: ellington 
of excess made the best of any irregularities in the paper, and was S.C.P. lantern plate. He said that the claim for this new plate was 
preferable to applying the solution with a brush. If a brush was that, in addition to its being usable in an ordinary room, it was 
used, one of the ordinary kind was useless for this, as for any capable of rendering an immense variety of colours by deve Slonmer 
photographic purpose where a clean chemical solution had to be | alone. At the same time it required more care in handling than 
applied, for the reason that the root of the brush retained traces | did the paper of the same brand and make, and he recommended 
of old or, contaminated solution which could not be removed. In | that it be shielded from the direct light when putting into the 
place of a hair brush, the so-called “ Buckle brush,” consisting of a | printing frame. 

tuft of cotton wool, drawn into a glass tube by a loop of string, was In place of the usual metol-hydroquinone developer he recom- 


the best for the purpose, as it could be made new for each occasion | mended and used the following 
of use by the provision of a new piece of cotton wool. A. Water 
The iodising solution, the lecturer went on to point out, contained | Hydroquinone 
potassium iodide as its chief constituent, but it had also ‘small Soda sulphite 
juanities of potassium bromide and potassium iodide. This “com- | r oda carbonate : grs 
ound ” iodiser, as it was called, was prepared by the old Talbotype B. 10 per cent. solution potass. bromide. 


The following table of colours is calculated for exposure to a naked 
incandescent gas burner at a distance of 12 inches 


workers by employing the medicinal potassium iodide sold in large 
ube crystals and containing the above substances as impurities, 
whereas the purest iodide was obtained in a form, the crystalline | - ; —_— 
hape of which could hardly be seen. : : ye hones Exposure. Developer. 
The sensitising of the iodised paper was done in a solution of the 
ollowing composition :— 


Silver nitrate fxc...haees seen eee Oz. Black ...... 15 seconds A normal 
Water . 8 ozs. Warm Black a0? 35 | Add 2 drops B to the oz. 
Acetic acid 1 oz. fluid. Brown : : 60, ty a ” 
‘his was contained in “dishe which were made by the worker | ven eae ae EE a ‘c a 
imself by cementing strips of glass round the edges of a glass plate | Redcat y 8 cs DA ¥ « 
ith marine glue. | int 
In place of the paper prepared in this way it was usual to iodise 
ae paper, sensitise it, and then wash out the exc of silver Good tissue paper, he said, with ordinary mountant, made ideal 
ution so that the paper became practically insensitive. In slide binders, which were easy to put on, and, more than this, stopped 
s state the paper would keep for any reasonable time, and was where they were put, being far and away before the commercial 
excited” at the time of use by immersing for a second time in the | article, He exposed the plates and produced both black and brown 
nsitising solution. It was exposed wet or dry. The lecturer pre- | slides, using magnesium ribbon for the exposure, about 2 of an inch 
wed and exposed paper by both these methods, and in using a being used for the black toned slide. 
imple of old iodised and sensitised paper (method II.) explained A lively L. and P. discussion followed. Mr. Teape asked how 
jat the darkness of its colour was due to the action of minute long a red toned slide would take to develop, and upon being told 
aces of iodime in the sensitiser on the starch in the size of the | ten minutes, offered a sixpenny bet that Mr. Dunning could not 
per. The iodide of starch was, however, bleached at once by the | produce one in the time. The room being declared a place within 
ever solution. The exposed paper was developed in a solution | the meaning of the Act, bets were inadmissible, but upom request 
gallic acid, representing a strength of about 1 in 100. In this | from the chair Mr. Dunning attempted the task, using a foot of 
developed slowly, the operation requiring half an hour to an tibbon for his exposure. Upon measuring the bromide solution, 


yur. The negative was then fixed in hypo in th« ordinary way. | however, he thought he had too much, and took half the quantity, 
this case of the waxed paper, which was used in order to secure he result being a warm brown fully developed in threé and a half 
eater transparency of the prints, the operations of sensitising | minutes. The chairman upon this likened the lecturer to the man 
id development occupied, im mem yECASes!) hours, and even days, who used an exposure meter, and then relied upon his own judg- 
order to secure penetration of the solutions into the wax-coated | ment, under-exposure resulting 
5 ; AES EAU ERUEES P = 
a eee 1 1 1 5 ; The chairman, in asking Mr. Stretton to move a vote of thanks, 
Mr. Bolas ex ed a large number of specime f Talbotypes 5 i ing 
- 7. ; exhibited a : arge av of Nee of bie otypes said that the members, at any rate, had taught the lecturer one thing, 
albotype apparatus, inc g a Melhuis -holder > 
o opel wae aes ils SOT ee abelian roll: oe the and that was that he could not produce red tones at command. 
eee ae pga ee of 8 films. | Under new conditions Mr. Dunning, however, promised to work 
earty vote Cc 1anks yas passe O z) ec rer e pro- | . : . . - m 
ie te, <5 was passed, LO they lecturer ony the pro the red tones out with the ribbon, and let the Association know the 
sition, who announced that the next demonstration would be | 2 5 ee aie 
‘ x % 5 exact result. 
-wet collodion, and by Messrs. Burton and Braham, of the | 


Sovurn Lonnon Puorograruic Soctury.—On Monday, February 4, 
pieaeee | before the members of the Society, Mr. H. Snowden Ward gave his 
SouTHAMPTON CAMERA CrLUB.—The members of the above held a | lecture on “ Picture-making for Photographers.” The lecturer com- 
ttern slide competition on Monday evening last, the subjects | menced by showing the first efforts of the primitive symbolists who 
ng “Landscape and Still Life.” Thirteen sets were sent in fof drew a vertical straight line as indicative of strength and viviality, 
) first, and a yery popular award was secured by W. H. Tri and the horizontal straight line as indicative of submission and calm. 


> of the oldest of the club workers. Six sets were entered for | In combining the two the triangle was formed, a symbol of stability 
The circle and oval afterwards drawn indicated by 


» “Still Life,” and the award fell to H. Essex, with a couple of | and aspiration. uo 
flower studies. | their curved lines feminine grace and beauty. From these 
| picture built up entirely of straight lines or triangles gave a harsh 


ttotype Company. 


UTTON PuHoToGRAPHIc Crus.—So considerable has been the re- | effect, while one composed entirely of circles gave a weak, squashy 
akening of interest on the part of local amateurs that during the | effect. The combination of the two producing the most pleasing 
nxicture. Mr. Ward gave as his opinicn that 90 per cent. of the 
victures exhibited at photographic exhibitions showed the lack of the 


t two years the membership of the club has more tl 
ibled, consequently the meetings are now held w eekly instead o 


mightly. That on the 25th ult. was devoted to a practical | first principles of composition or arrangement of subject, and said 
sonstration by the vice-chairman, Mr. A. P. Hoole, of the ozo- | hat picture makers should think throughout the whole course of 
me process, which he successful y demonstrated and explained. heir work. The lecturer then showed by a series of diagrams the 
the 1st inst. a full exposition was given by the chairman, Mr. | best way to build up or arrange a picture, showing the strong and 
tor Maclean, F.R.P.S., on “Modern methods of Mounting” to | the weak points in the position of the principal objects. Right- 


reported in our next issue. | handed pictures, or those in which the eye is led from left to right, 
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are generally more satisfactory than those in which the reverse 
method is taken. Mr. Ward then made some remarks as to tone 
values. In a picture the highest lights should lead one to imagine 
that something lighter still could be shown, and in the deepest 
shadows that something even darker could be indicated absolute 
black or white should not appear in a picture. 

We showed on the screen Mr. A. Marshall’s Salon picture “ Sun- 
light and Whitewash,” which he considered the most perfect and 
masterly example of tone rendering he had seen exhibited for many 
years. If a satisfactory picture could not be made out of the 
materials at hand the photograph had better be left untaken. A few 
horizontal lines in an uninteresting foreground greatly improved the 
picture. In architectural subjects taken with a wide angle lens the 
foreground appears to run uphill, but a few horizontal shadows 
thrown across the same foreground will remove the uphill appear- 
ance, and these can generally be obtained by choosing the right line. 

Pictures to represent spring or aspiration are best shown as up- 
right panels, while those to represent autumn evening calm or tran- 
quillity look best as horizontal panels. A picture which will not bear 
reduction or being hung above the eye indicated, in the lecturer’s 
opinion, faulty composition. At the conclusion, a discussiom took 
place as to the merits of certain of the pictures shown, but the 
lecturer said that he did mot wish his statements to be taken as 
a rigid rule, but they were given as his own personal opinion and 
that candid criticism and discussion were always helpful. A hearty 
vote of thanks was then accorded Mr. Ward. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


: aes 

Carriers’ Liabilities as to Photographs. — At the Manchester 
County Court, on January 21, Judge Parry heard an action brought 
by the Gainsborough Portrait and Enlargement Company, of Cheet- 
ham Hill, against the London and Nlorth-Western Railway Company, 
to recover £35 damages, alleged to have been caused by the delay 
of the railway company in delivering a number of enlarged photo- 
graphs entrusted to them as carriers. The damages represented the 
value of 23 enlarged photographs at £1 1s. each, and four weeks’ 
wages of a representative of the plaintiffs. According to Mr. W. E. 
Laycock, who appeared in support of the claim, the photcgraphs 
were delivered to the railway company on August 10, to be carried 
from Manchester to Market Harborough. They were lost or mislaid 
until October 2. The result was that customers who had ordered the 
photographs refused to take them, and even complained to the police. 
The plaintiffs’ representative was at Market Harborough four weeks 
waiting for the parcel to arrive. As a result of the non-arrival of 
these photographs his clients lost their connection. in Market Har- 
borough, and, more than that, the police were set on their track. 

A representative of the firm said he waited at Market. Harborough 
for the parcel for four weeks—till he was sick and tired of it. “The 
town. was so small,” he added, “that I got known to everybody, and 
the police got on my track.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Frank L. Lambert (of Huston Station), who appeared for the 
railway company, pleaded the Carriers Act, 1830, contending that 
the photographs came within the definition of “ pictures or paintings,” 
in respect of which a declaration should-be made and a higher rate 
paid. Many consignments of this type were being made at present, 
and the case was of some importance to railway companies. The 
goods miscarried by a pure accident, The adhesive label got rubbed 
off, and the parcel ultimately turned up at the lost property office 
at Huston. 
The Judge: What about picture postcards? You might call them 
pictures or some of them waste paper. 
Mr. Laycock argued that the photographs were of no value except 
to those who had ordered them, The “pictures” contemplated by 


he Act were pictures of value which might be stolen for their 
intrinsic worth. 
In giving judgment, the Judge said the case raised a very 
interesting point. After fully considering the facts he could not 
honestly say that the photographs were “ pictures” of value within 
the meaaing of the Carriers Act, which was designed to protect 
carriers from serious claims for damages which they could not possibly 
foresee. The photographs might have a sentimental value to the 
individual who owned them, but they certainly had no commercial 


value. He must therefore find for the plaintiffs, and he assesger 
the damages at £10 10s., with costs on the higher scale. It wa 
certainly a case in which he thought the railway company shoul 
get the decision of a higher court, and he granted leave to appeal 
with a stay of execution. 


“Paxup” Postcard Portraits:—Last week, in the King’s Beng 
Division, Mr, Justice Darling and a jury had before them an actioy 
by Mrs. Gertrude Monckton, the wife of Mr, Lionel Monckton, 9 
Russell Square, to recover damages from Messrs. Dunn and Co, 
printers and publishers, in Barbican, in respect of alleged defamatory 
postcards published about her. The defendants admitted publica 
tion, but said the postcards were not defamatory. . 

Mr. Foote, K.C., for the plaintiff, said the defendants appeareg 
to have got hold of a photograph of the plaintiff and had they 
“faked” a postcard by placing Mrs. Monckton’s head on’the body 
of some other lady, either by photographing or drawing. Th 
photographs published of the plaintiff were libellous, and calculate 
to bring her into contempt. 

The first picture of wh'ch the plaintiff complained was one in 
which her head had beeu placed on a body attired in a nightdress 
and holding a candle in her hand, and any one looking at it would 
at once assume that the plaintiff had been photographed in that 
position. This gaye her great pain. 

In regard to this the defendants said the idea was taken from 
the costume of characters appearing in “A Night Out,” recently 
performed at the Vaudeville. The plaintiff desired to put a stop 
to this, and asked the jury to read the defendants such a lesson 
that they would not repeat it. 

Another photograph published by the defendants which wa 
objected to was one which they said they took from the idea a 
“Ta Source.” As a work of art no one could take objection ta 
such a picture, but when the plaintiff's head was photographed x 
as to make anyone believe she was willing to be photographed in 
that position the matter became very serious and painful to her 
There was a third picture which was vulgar, as it represented thé 
plaintiff crawling out of an egg-shell. 

The plaintiff, who was then called, said she did not think any one 
would like such photographs to be published of them. because they 
were not pretty. (Laughter.) She had never been photographed 
in the positions indicated. . 

In cross-examination by Mr. Powell, K.C,, Mrs. Monckton said 
that when she objected she understood the defendants did thet 
best to get the postcards back, Lut they had no right to publish 
them. She was now playing a title-réle in the “New Aladdin.” 

a man she had appeared in knee breeches and high boots, and ht 
in male parts appeared as a costermonger and a Mexican wr 


and in. such costumes she had allowed her photographs to be pub 
lished. The plaintiff further stated that she was not aware tha 
Messrs. Garbett and Co. were the same people as Messrs. Dunn am 
Co. The publication of the postcards was first called to her attet 
tion by someone wending ene to her and asking for her autograph 
She then consulted) Messrs. Foulsham and Banfield, 
You know that Foulsham and Banfield’s photographs are sol 
at 2d. each ?—Yes. . 
And that those of Dunn’s and others are sold at a penny ?—1 dt 
ot know that. 
You did not write to Messrs. Dunn to object?—It was too lata 
1e mischief was done, and apologies in these matters are no,good. 
Take the nightgown photograph, may I get your consent to this 
that it is a pretty photograph?—No, it is not. My reason io 
objecting is that the public would be under the impression thal 
I was photographed in, such a vulgar attitude, in my nightgown. 
Do you suggest that no decent person would allow a picture a 
herself with a nightdress on?—I wil not express an opinion; peopl 
have different ideas. I would not be so photographed. . 
Mr. Powell, for the defendants, asked the jury not to let thet 
natural sympathy for a young, attractive lady lead them into wrong: 
fing a mere tradesman who had not the charm of the plaintiff, ant 
who was not before the public. They must keep in mind that 
was an action for libel, and nothing else, and they had to ask them 
selves whether she had been defamed or not, or whether other people 
were likely to think less of her. There was a difference betweél 


i=} 


ps 


those before the public and those who were not, and the latter igi 
very well complain of that which the former could not. The disttid 
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isitor, whose greatest excitement was a mothers’ meeting, might 
ery well complain if, instead of her sombre garb, she were repre- 
ented in some of the costumes which actresses sometimes wore on 
he stage, and were willing to be photographed in, The lady from 
he suburbs might very well feel defamed, because she might say, 

I never could appear in public in that way;” but the plaintiff had 
ppeared in positions which to some minds were more objectionable 
han the pictures in this case. 

Mr. Ralph Dunn said that he had purchased over 600 photographs 
f actors and actresses; he had obtained the-copyright to publish 
hem, including one of Miss Millar. They had never published 
ny without having paid for the right of doing He wanted a 
retty picture of the plaintiff and other actresses, and having obtained 
rom Germany the photograph of a girl in a nightdress, holding a 
andle, issued as an advertisement of the candle, he put the plain- 
iff’s head on it. Thirty-four gross of the nightdress picture were 
rinted, twenty-one gross of the egg-shell, and twenty-one gross of 
ae stream picture, and twenty-two gross of the first, eight gross 
f the second, and eight gross of the third were sold. The wholesale 
rice was a halfpenny, and the retail price a penny. He did not sell 

single copy after complaint was made. He ordered about 10,000 
F each. 

Mr. Powell characterised the.case as like the pictures. The figure- 
eal was Miss Gertie Millar, but the heart and nerves and motive- 
ower, and the whcle force of the body was Mr. Foulsham and 
ir. Cruesemann, the rivals in trade of the defendants, It was 
1 their interests that this matter was brought forward, to crush 
ib trade competitors. If it were Foulsham’s action, let them leave 

to him. He would never be so ungallant as to allow the plaintiff 

» bear the brunt of it. Counsel hoped the jury would say that 

was an action that ought never to have been brought, and in 
ie interests of fair play and justice their verdict should be for 
1e defendants. 

Mr. Foote declared that there was not. the slightest warrant 
mx the suggestion that the loss, if there were any loss, would not 
Ul on Miss Millar. There was something suggestive in the pic- 
res, not too much, but just enough. He did not say they were 
decent, but there was just that about them which would make 
1em sell. 

In summing up, Mr. Justice Darling asked the jury whether they 
ought Mr Sydney Buxton, the Postmaster-General, would take 

r. Foote’s view of the stream picture. With rezard to the one of the 
aintiff coming out of the egg, nobody could suggest that there was 
rything improper in it. The only thing his lordship could see 
sainst it was that it was so common-place. The plaintiff was con- 
antly before the public. She did not want to live absolutely 
uknown. It might well be that if a picture like “La Source” were 
ablished of the country vicar’s wife she would have reason to be 
sry annoyed. But it was not quite the same thing to publish 
1otographs of a lady who was often exhibited in fancy costume. 
milarly with statesmen and private individuals. If any one put 
io head of one of the jurymen on one of the caricatures of Mr. 
hamberlain and stuck them all round his place of business, he 
ould have a perfect right to say: “ Why should I be treated like 
is? I have not advocated anything for the good of anybody.” 
aughter.) They must not, therefore, forget the position the lady 
cupied, but at the same time they were entitled to draw a dis- 
ncion between what represented the actress in a theatrical part 
id what represented her not in a theatrical part. They must. 
ok on it as plain common-sense men. 

The jury gave a verdict for the defendants. Mrs, Monckton in 
letter to the Press, states that she will not appeal from the decision, 
ing satisfied with the verdict of the public. 


‘so, 


Cuarcy Against a Photographer.—At the Witham Sessions, last 
eek, John Henry Rubens Bloomfield, alias Henry Rubens, travel- 
1g photographer, was charged on remand with obtaining 5s. by 
lse pretences from John Oliver Turner at Rivenhall on December 1. 
vidence showed that prisoner obtained from prosecutor an order 
r three photographs of Durwards Hall, and the photographs were 
arrive on the following Tuesday. They never arrived, however, 
id prosecutor did not see the prisoner again until he had been 
rested on January 21 at Braintree. The case was dismissed, as 
ere was no legal evidence of false pretences; and prisoner after- 
rds handed photographs to the prosecutor. 


| 


NEW COMPANIES. 

Orto Fulton Process, Limited.—Capital, £30,000 in £1 shares. To 
adopt ageeements (a) with F. Behm, relating to the allotment to him 
of 18,000 fully paid shares in consideration of services rendered in 
procuring certain British patents, stock, furniture, fixtures, fittings, 
and apparatas for this company, and (b) with the Fulton Syndicate, 
Limited, for the acquisition of certain British patents relating to 
photolinol, and certain stock, furniture, fixtures, and apparatus, and 
to carry on the business ct photographers, engravers, decorators, 
artists, desigicrs, publishexs, printers, lithographers, picture dealers, 
film and photograyuic apparatus manufacturers, etc. No initial public 
issue. Registered without articles of association. Registered office ; 
Worcester House, Walbicok, E.C. 


Dews and Dotes. 


A SPANISH contemporary solemnly prints, 
collaborators, Mrs. A, and L. Lumiére! 


in a list of its staff 


Aw Optical Lecture Experiment.—Mr. A. E. Smith, writing to 
“Nature,” says :—A striking example showing how any large lens 
cam “see” in relief may be demonstrated to an audience. An 
electric glow-lamp is lit in an optical lantern, and the image of the 
filament projected on to a screen. This image is only sharp in 
parts. A card with a small hole in it (4 inch) is now placed close in 
front of the lens; this sharpens the image on the screen. The 
card should now be moved backwards and forwards; the image 
hanges in a remarkable way with every movement, showing that the 
lens sees the filament from a different point of view from each point 
of its surface. Photographs taken with the “stop” at either side 
of the lens make a good stereoscopic pair. 

Anrmatep Photography at the Alhambra.—On Monday last some 
new and brilliant films were introduced into the “ Urbanora ” exhibit. 
Miss Annette Kellermann, who has so nearly swum the Channel, was 
pictured in a delightful demonstration of high-diving ; and in 
“Caller Herrin’ ” the great fishing industry of Wick was convincingly 
illustrated. 


° 


Tue Photo-Secession.—Next Tuesday a “two-man” exhibition in 
the “Little Galeries” of the Photo-Secession, New York, will close. 
The photographs have been from the cameras of Baron de Meyer and 
Mr. George H. Seeley. ; 


Surrrius of Platinum.—Attempts are being made, according to 
the “Chemist and Druggist,” to obtain. platinum in the Yukon dis. 
trict. Although fine-grained platinum was recognised in the black- 
sand residue obtained along the Teslin or Hootalinqua River, Yukon 
Territory, as early as 1898, until recently no active preparations 
have been made to recover it. A syndicate, whose concessions cover 
fifteen consecvtive miles up the river from its mouth, are now 
preparing to exploit the river bed with a Risdon dredge, which 
will be equipped for saving the black-sand residues and extracting 
the platinum from them. Black sand from this river was treated 
by the United States Geological Survey’s plant at the Portland 
Exhibition in 1905, the opinion being that the platinum, although 
exceedingly fine, is capable of recovery. 


Errarum.—A correspondent calls our attention to an error in our 
issue of January 25 in renlv to a correspondent asking for the length 
of side of a square enlargement to be twice that of one of gin. The 
correct answer should have been Vv 162=nearly 13in., not 4.2in., as 
stated through an arithmetical error. 


Tue Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society are holding 
their Second Annual Exhibition at St. Mary’s Hall, Ladywell, on 
March 22 and 23. There is an open class, and entry forms can be 
procured from the Hon. Sec., 169, Woolstone Road, Forest Hill. 
They must be returned by March 8. The judges are the Rey. F. C. 
Lambert, M.A., and Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. 

A CanvassEr’s Busy Day.—Walter Witherington, a young fellow, 
described as a photographic canvasser, at the Accrington Police 
Court, was fined 5s. and costs, and ordered to pay £2, for a plate- 
glass window he had broken at the “Old House at Home” beer- 
house. Defendant stated that he stumbled on the step, and fell 
through the window. He appeared in Court with his hand bandaged. 


Correspondence. 


*** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 


o notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*«* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. ° 
“ADVERTISING. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons. Limited’s, letter 
under this heading in your to-day’s issue is incorrect. 

There is no ground for the insinuation that we are attempting to 
pass off Ilford Portrait Gaslight Paper as Special Portrait Velox. 

Page 16 of the “Velox Manual” quotes “ Special Rough,” “ Special 
Carbon,” “Regular Rough,” “Regular Carbon,” “ Special Glossy,” 
“Regular Glossy,” “ Velvet,” and “ Special Portrait,” as varieties 
of Velox paper. Obviously these words are used im their general 
sense as ordinary adjectives. 

The word “Portrait” means a likeness or representation of a 
person, and is properly applicable to any material designed for the 
purpose of portraiture. Witness Messrs. Marion and Company’s and 
The Gem Dry Plate Company's “ Portrait ” Plates, 1895,° and 
“ Portrait ” Lenses, dating from forty years ago. 

We deny that Ilford Portrait Gaslight Paper imitates, or 
intended to imitate Special Portrait Velox in any way. 


We shall not trouble you with any further letter on this subject.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Ilford, E., February 1, 1907. 


is 


Inrorp, Lourrep. 


PROPERTY IN ADJECTIVES. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—On November 26, 1897, Ilford, Limited, advertised 
a bromide paper in your columns as having a “rich velvety surface.” 
Has the Ilford Company protested against the recent use of the 
word “Velvet” and “warned ”’ the public that “ Velvet ” 


papers are 
not “velvety ”?—Yours truly, 


“Rosa Darrin.” 


PLATINUM RESIDUES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen.—Your leader on platinum: residues in the current issue 
of the Journal is of considerable interest to me on account of my own 
experience in collecting these residues. Some time ago, I was using 
a considerable amount of platinum paper, and as I have always 
bestowed marked attention on the collection of resic wes, I made very 
careful provision for the collection and precipitation of the platinum 
residues. All developing baths, and the first acid bath, were collected 
in large earthenware jars capable of holding several gallons; when 
full the platinum was precipitated with iron protosulphate, and the 
supernatant liquid was not syphoned off until a test-tube examination 
showed that no platinum was present. A collection of what appeared 
to be black platinum was gradually accumulated at the bottom of 
the tank, and in a year’s time this was carefully collected and 


evaporated to dryness. The result was about 4lbs. of dry pre- 
cipitate, which, with 3lbs. of platinum ash, was sent to the refiners. 
The result, as far as any return to me, was practically nil. At the 


same time, I was getting from 60 per cent. to 70 per cent. of the 
prime cost of gold and silver back as value for residues. What was 
the reason for my failure with the platinum? I have consulted 
several experienced chemists, and they unhesitatingly confirmed my 
method of precipitation, as indeed do the text-books. The point of 
interest in your article to me is the fact that you recommend nascent 
hydrogen for precipitating the residue, and I am curious to know if 
this would have brought me a return for my trouble. Of course, 
a considerable portion of the precipitate would be oxalate, but there 
could be no doubt about the liquid being free from suspended plati- 
num when it was drawn off. As I paid for platinum paper in the 
year I am referring to, close upon £90, the result is sufficiently dis- 
couraging. I have at the present time a good collection of platinum 
residue, but cui bono? It is not even potable! 

I may add that the bona fides of the refiners is beyond question, 
and the failure must lie somewhere in my own methods of precipita- 
tion.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, G. T. Harris. 

Sidmouth. 

[We can only say that our correspondents procedure appears quite 
correct, we shall be glad to hear from any reader who may have 
been able to-locate the cause of-a similar experience.—Eps. B.J.] 


CANINE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 
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Gentlemen,—I noticed your reply to “ Grip ” under “ Canine Photo 


graphy ” in last week’s “B.J.” If “Grip” will supply himself will 


a crisp biscuit and nibble it just as he is going to expose he yi 
probably succeed.—Yours faithfully, J. E. Gusprns, Lieut.-Col, 


Westward Ho! R.S8.0., N. Devon. 


“PHOTO-BUTTON ” APPARATUS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I noticed a paragraph in your last week’s issu 
stating that “photo-button” apparatus and parts are not made jj 
England, but that I import them from abroad. Although I buy, 


considerable amount of jewelry for this class of photog 


graphy frog 


America, I have been able to manufacture the dies, machines an 


button parts themselves here in London for the last thre 
I shall be glad if you would put a note to this effect in the 


© years, ani 
JOURNAL 


Yours faithfully, JONATHAN FaLLowrrerp, 


146, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
[The British Photo-Button Company, Alton, Hants, 
us they manufacture photo-buttons from material made 


—Eps. B.J.] 


also infon 
in Englan¢ 


THE USE OF FLAMING SUNLIGHT ARCS IN PORTRAITURI 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I was very interested in Mr. Gascoigne’s courtea 
letter, more especially with reference to the relative cost of lightia 
but I am afraid that he has misunderstood my previous letter ups 
this subject, for I did not, as he says, ” state that there is mor 
active red light than yellow light in the yellow flame carbons 
What I did was to draw attention to the curious results of # 


sensitometer tests, I am afraid that I cannot do mor 
Mr. Gascoigne to my last letter.—Yours faithfully, 


e than ref 
| 


Gateshead. ARTHUR Payne. 


Answers to Correspond 


ents. 


* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, inch 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, Tu Brim 


JouRNAL or PwHorograpHy, 24, Wellington Str 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


eet, Stran 


* Communications relating to Advertisements and. ceneral busine 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry Greenwoop & 0 


24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“«* For the convenience. of Readers, our Publishers, Mrssrs. HaNt 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.0 


undertake the registration of copyright photographs ai 


t a charge 


Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form 


Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be 


fee. 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


A, E. Parkin, 58, King Edward Street, Hull. Photograph o, 
Symons. 


sent with t 


if Alderman 


J. R. Steadman, 41, Dudley Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. Photograph of 


Baby Sitting in a Bath on a Chair in a Room. 


A. W. Sargent, 12, Albany Road, Cardiff. Photograph of the Lord Mayor 


Cardif., Mr. W. Crossman, 


Surpaipr Tonine.—Can you tell me the reason why a 
of bromide postcards, bleached with the usual ferr 


large bat 
icyanide al 


bromide formula, and toned with sulphide of soda, resolute 


refused to tone? The sulphide was a freshly made 


up solutio 


The ferricyanide had been used two or three times, and 1 


assistant informed me that it was rather slow in 
loss entailed by a large batch of cards like this 
% Serious item, considering the small profits on. suc 
if you can assist m2 I should esteem it a favov 


similar cases, but have not been able to indicate 


aS 


Wereprr.—l, We think 
suggest. 2. Blue. 


dines 


employ considerably longer exposures. As your 


there would be no objection to 


Da 


oo 


Ste sates a atk Sa eS ate NERS Seah Ske SA ARETE 


of the bleached cards: are sent herewith.—DoLpHn. 
We are unable to assign any reason. We have heard 


state a remedy. We should like to have more particulars 
le prints—viz., developer, if alumned or not, etc. 


action. 1 
being lost, 
1 cards, a 
ar, Samp 


he cause 


she plan ¥ 


T.—There is very little advantage in a screen unless J} 


studio is 


1ort we should advise you to select a lens of if 6 aperture. Wi 
he ‘larger apertures the focus will be too long if 


you are 
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secure proper covering power. You can see within what limits 
you must choose from the table on page 1128 of the Armanac. 


SHLIGHT.—1.° There is no patent in it. The effect can be got by 

double printing from two negatives, or with a repeating back. 
Write to Messrs. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross 
Road. 2. You had better get “Magnesium Light Photography,” 
by I. J. Mortimer (Dawbarn and Ward, 1Is.). Impossible to 
answer usefully in this column. 

Book ReEqurrep. — Will you kindly inform me 
columns where I can get a good 
and framing prints?—RicHarp B. SHARPE. 

“Trimming, Mounting, and Framing” (Dawbarn and Ward, 
6d.). 

RESTORING FapED Prints.—I hope you will kindly give me reference 
to an article in your journal on a special book which treats of 
restoring faded prints on albumen or gelatino-chloride papers, 
if only for a short time for copying, etc. I have tried various 
methods, and yet could not come to satisfaction—Hari Raoji 
Chandorikir. 

There is no really satisfactory method by which faded’ paper 
prints can be restored. If the faded picture be put into a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury—say, one part of a saturated solu- 
tion diluted with two parts of water—the yellowness of the 
paper will be removed and the print generally made brighter 
and more suitable for copying. But no detail that has actually 
faded out will be restored. Prints so treated, if thoroughly 
washed, will last for many years without further change. 

AEVERSED NEGATIVES.—l. Where ‘shall I find the best instructions 
for making reversed negatives? 2. Can carbon be made to 
equal a matt P.O.P. for rendering detail in the shadows of 
small negatives Toxo. 

1. There are several methods of making reversed negatives 
which have frequently been described in these pages. However, 
here is a simple method: First harden the film of the negative 
to be reversed in a solution of formaline, or in one of chrome 
alum; wash and dry. Next soak it in a solution of carbonate 

[ soda for, say, ten minutes, slightly rinse, and put the plate 

in water (100z.), mixed with 40%. of hydrochloric acid, and in 

a few minutes the film will leave the plate, and can then be 

transferred to another in the reversed position. Another simple 

way of producing reversed negatives is to take them direct in 
he camera by exposing them through the glass. In this case, 
it goes without saying that the back of the plate must be 


through your 


book on trimming 


g, mounting, 


Cc 


<s 


thoroughly cleaned before it is put into the slide. 2. Yes, 
certainly it can. 

‘W. J. C.—Unless direct fraud can be proved against the canvassers, 
there is no legal remedy. The business is conducted on slightly 
different lines from that of Tanquery, but both classes of persons 
are clever enough to keep out of the hands of the police. 

Postcarps, rrc.—l. Kindly inform me if you know how the postcard 
publishers get at the shops to sell their cards? Is it done 
through wholesale houses such as sell the ordinary papers? Is 
there any way of getting a list of same for the various towns, 
as I feel confident it would not pay them to work the small 


ps in each town? 2. If we add acetic acid, alum and sulphite 
soda in fixing bath to stop blistering, has it any effect in stop- 
ing the after-toning with the ferricyanide bath? Also, if we 
ut them, (the prints) in salt and water before fixing with the 
ath, as I have quoted, and then straight into the fixing, do 
hese various things interfere with the permanency of the prints, 
or do you suggest a better remedy to harden cards and to stop 
blistering for those tobe enamelled? 3. What is the best to 
pot cards with glossy bromide previous to being enamelled? 
We have tried water-colour with albumen, but all comes off 
‘when prints are wetted.—Acrric. 

1. Stationers are travelled by the large postcard houses and 
‘by the wholesale firms dealing in stationers’ supplies. There is 
no list. The wholesale newsagents. we believe, do not touch 
postcards as a rule. We should advise you to consult a sta- 
tionery journal such as “ Morvis’s Tradé Journal.” 2. Our own 
attempts to cause such a bath to prevent the after-toning have 
failed, but we have heard of cases where the use of an alum 
fixing bath seemed a possible explanation of difficulties in after- 
toning. We cannot say precisely. 
before fixing, but it is not absolutely necessary to do so. 


The salt is usually removed 
If 


t 
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left in, the prints as they go to the alum-fixer, it will not affect 
the permanency. 3. Special glossy spotting colours are sold by 
Fallowfield. 

Purrre-Brown Tonzs.—Will you please inform me how I can 
obtain a purple-brown tone upon bromide and gaslight post- 
cards. - I have tried several modifications of the sulphide toning, 
and also the hypo-alum process, but with these I can only get 
various sepia.tones. The exact colour I want is that of the 
toned bromide postcards issued by the Rotary 
Semper IpEM. ; 


Company.— 


If you employ the Rotary papers you should have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the precise tone-for which the hypo-alum 
| process is recommended by the makers. The following method 
of preparing the bath is recommended :— 
Hypo. Saeaeneate 
Hot distilled w 
SAG eseses 5 gms. 
10 percent. silver nitrate solution... 14 to 2 ccs. 

This last constituent is only meeded when making up fresh 

bath. Heat the fresh bath two or three times to 122 deg. 

to 140 deg. Fahr., allowing it to cool after last application of 

heat. The solution should be used at 100 deg. to 190 dee. Fahr. 

8. I.—We are not aware of such positions occurring frequently, 

but when they do they are usually advertised or filled by the 

firm’s fitting up the par 

Maen n you please tell me of any method of 

using magnesium ribbon im a room for illuminating a subject 

without producing the peculiar smell connected with the com- 
bustion of this article?—H. J. L. 

The Platinotype Co. supply a lamp in which the magnesium 
1s burnt in a closed chamber. The alternative is to construct 
framework covered with muslin (impregnated to diminish its 
flammability) in which to burn the ribbon. 


50 gms 


W. 


stum Licgur.— 


8. E.—We think you cannot do 


say, a d 


) more. 
ozen subjects would 
chance of exhibition. We shou 
you had better keep a list of tk 
d rough prints to identify 
xhibitions find it difficult to 


We should say an entry of, 
be acceptable and stand a good 
d not advise you to send more, and 
1e subjects in order that you may 
them. Some of the Continental 
eal with English work. 


| PxHorograpHic Dratinc.—I am ser 
| and I want to take up pho 
when finished my apprentices 


ving my time as a photographer, 
yraphic dealing, chemist, etc., 

Are there any books that 
Are there any classes I could 


up. 
would be of any help for same? 
attend?—H. 8S. B. 


There are none of either. Your best means of getting experi- 
ence is to take a position as assistant at a dealer's. 

A Frencx Lapet.—tIn taking stock, I find a bottle labelled “ Phos- 
phate tribasique de soude,” which I take to be a sodium phos- 
phate. Please say how or what way this is used in photography, 
also exact English translation.—A. CLARKE. 

Tri-basic phosphate of soda used as an alkali in developers 
and placed on the market by the Lumiére N. A. Co. 

Trrtp Lerrers ror NeGartves.—You advertised recently in Tue 
Brrrish JouRNsL or PHorograpuy a firm who sell loose letters 
for sticking on negatives for the purpose of naming them. I 
should esteem ita favour if you would kindly give me the name 
and address of the firm.—FRrepx. SuMNER. 

O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C. 
Carson Printinc py Arrrricran Ligur.—(1) Can the oxygen and 


g 
coal-gas limelight be satisfactorily used for carbon printing? 
(2) If so, how does it compare for intensity, etz., the 


electric arc light? (3) Is the electric arc light considered a 


with 


complete success for carbon printing? (4) Is any other light 
available for the purpose?—HANovERIAN. 

(1) It could be, but the exposure would be very long. (2) The 
limelight would be very much slower; but no comparison can 
be given, as that must, of course, depend upon the power of the 

| two ligh (3) Yes; but it is somewhat costly to use, and for 


that reas 


son is but little used by professionals, except in cases 
| of urgency. (4) The mercury-vapour lamp is good for the 
purpose, and is, we xnow, employed by one firm when daylight 
| is not available and orders have to’ be executed. This light 
| 


requires a continuous current. 
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CELLULOID SQUEEGEEING on GeLATINE Prinrs.—Can you enlighten 
me as to the proper method of squeegeeing coloured (by dyes) 
photographs in contact with celluloid, so that they remain so 
permanently? We have tried soaking in spirit, also water, then 
squeegeeing bubbles out, and putting under warm iron, but 
when the photograph is dry the celluloid peels off.—E. 

The prints are dropped in spirit and attached to the celluloid 
by hot pressure. Messrs, Fallowfield supply a roller for the 
purpose. 

Lrevr.-Cot. J. E. G.—Many thanks for your correction. 

OpERATOR.—(1) At such high speed a very fast plate—also one that 
is a very good plate—is necessary. We advise you to try one of 
the ultra-rapid plates sold at prices in advance of the “ popular” 
prices. (2) If you will apply at the side door of the offices up 
to 6.30 you will be admitted on mentioning your name. 

Fiasu.—Certainly, you require a lens of much better covering power, 
one that at £/16 will cover your 12 x 10 plate to the corners. 
You should get a lens of 7 or 8 inches focus, which will do this. 
If you look up the makers’ lists with these requirements in your 
mind you will be able to judge of their respective merits. We 
should advise No. 5 of the W.A. series you name in preference 
to No. 4, or to the No. 5 of the other series. 

UntoneD Prints.—Are prints that are only fixed in hypo as per- 
manent as those that have been toned with either platinum or 
gold, previous to fixing? I am of the opinion that they are 
not.—A. GREGG. 

On theoretical grounds and in practical experience they are 
not. 

Hanp CaMErsA.—I am wanting to buy a 
like your advice as to choosing. Is 
ordinary snapshots and microscopical objects, with the same 
camera, or is it a matter of different lenses? I am not wanting 
an expensive one (about £2 would do), and should be much 
obliged if you would let me know what kind to get.—D. Wurrr. 

Your requirements are totally antagonistic. For direct en- 
larged work you require a very short focus lens and a great 
extension of camera. There is no instrument which can be recom- 
mended to you. The best thing you can do is to study an ele- 
mentary text-book of the two subjects. See the list of books 
in the “ Almanac.” 

LanTERN Siipes.—(1) Can you tell me if there is any book on lantern 
slide painting, or where I can get colours for same, other than 
oil? I have been using dyes (Judson’s), and although I get nice 
soft coloured slides, when enlarged to any size the colours hardly 
appear definite enough. (2) Can you tell me what colours are 
used for commercial slides? (3) I have been told that the most 
transparent colours are-albumen.. Are they used in the same 
way as water-colours? (4) Do you think 2s. too much for making 
a slide from a print? My customer thinks so. He also thinks 
9s. per dozen. for slides by contact, and 12s, for slides by reduc- 
tion, exorbitant. What do you think? I feel inclined to. tell 
him to take his work elsewhere.—Sarnia. 

(1) “The Book of the Lantern,” by T. C. Hepworth, at 
3s. 6d. (2) Oil colours. (3) Transparent tinting colours for 
lantern work are supplied by Fallowfield, and are used as water 
colours. (4) Both are reascnable prices. 


hand camera, and should 
it possible to take just 


TintInG ENLARGEMENTS.—(1) What water-colours or photo tints are 
suitable for tinting enlargements on semi-glossy paper, so as not 
to show smeary work when dry, chiefly to be permanent and 
transparent? I have tried some colours, which are all right, but 
sink into paper jsometimes, famd ‘sometimes not, making it 
awkward to judge how much colour to apply, and chiefly they 
fade in a few days on exposure to sun, so are usele After colour 
has sunk into paper, print looks like a faded coloured print, 
but on looking through it the colouring is quite strong. (2) 
What would prevent these colours sinking in?—Netson. 

(1) If you wish to colour the photographs in washes (i.e., 
without stippling) the only really successful method is to use 
aniline colours or dyes, but unfortunately none of these are 
permanent. Many of the better class of water-colours are fairly 
permanent, as may be seen from Messrs. Reeves and Sons’ list, 
but some stippling with these is necessary. (2) To get over 
the difficulty of the colours “sinking in,” either brush the prints 


over or else immerse them in celluloid varnish, and when dy, 
again in a weak gelatine solution. This will give youa gelatine 
film to work upon, without the possibility of the colour getting 
to the paper surface below. 

H. Moore.—Try a set of three—namely (1), aqueous solution of gam. 

boge for yellow; (2), aqueous solution of indigo with oxalic 

acid for blue; and (3), solution of dragon's blood in methylated 
spirit for red, the latter being invariably applied first. 

C. H. W.—Our experience of the suggested apparatus has not 

been regular, but our recommendation is emphatically in fayour 

of the dark slides. 

A Postcarp Dispure.—Some short time ago I took a photograph of 
a railway accident near here. The following day I had a person 
call on me, wishing to know if I would sell the negatives (two) 
or two prints. I was assured that if I sold two prints to him 
it should in no way interfere with the sale of my own postcards, 

that they would keep them to their own district. After a little 

talking and consideration, and thinking that they were twenty 
miles away from me, I consented, and sold him two prints for 
7s. 6d-, and to receive one gross of postcards from them free of 
charge. Now, after about a week from selling the prints, I find 
they are selling their cards to a stationer here, and extensively 


iG. 


advertising them. I have written to them denouncing their 
principle, and asking them to withdraw the cards in circulation 


here at once. To this they have not replied, neither have the 
cards been withdrawn. I may also add that they have registered 
he prints, and they print their name and copyright on each: 
card. What is my remedy for such a mean action, and have 
hey any right to copyright the prints without my permission, 
as the negatives are mine and in my possession?—S. P. 

You have conducted the transaction in a very unbusinesslik 


ao 


but from your account it was evidently your intention 
ant the parties right to reproduce, thowgh you must surely” 


0 or 
know that the purchase of prints transferred no rights. Legally 
the parties have infringed your copyright, but you cannot take 
action for publication before registration by you of the photo- 
graph. We assume you have not registered the photograph, 
You had better do so at once, and you can then stop further 
sales. The infringers have no right to register in their own 
names. We advise you not to take a dispute, arising from your 
own ignorance of copyright, into Court. 


Sracn PHorocrapHy.—(1) If a person pays for a seat or a box ab 

a theatre or music-hall, would he lay himself open to action or 
penalty (a) if he photographed a stage setting, or (b) any pat- 
icular performer during the course of the usual evening perform. 
ance? (2) Would he be at liberty to use such photographs for 
picture postcards or in other manner, after copyrighting them, 
always, of course, providing he did not use them in any objec- 
ionable way?—H. G. W. 

(1) (a and b) We believe the m: s of a theatre have abso- 
ute rights as to permitting or 1 g photography, whether 
such photography interferes with the audience or not, but we 
doubt if legal action could be taken afterwards in regard to 
pLotographing in the theatre. (2) Once the photographs have 
ae obtained, the photographer could do as he liked with 
nem. 
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The exhibition of photographs: by American professionals at the 


J. offices closes to-morrow week (February 23). 

Mr. J. C. 8S. Mummery has been officially (and enthusiastically) 
cted president of the Royal Photographic Society. (P. 120.) 
Mr. 
wards the R.P.S. 


Chapman Jones, in a letter to the B.J., states his attitude 


(P. 128.) 


The Photographic Convention has been invited to Brussels for 
me, (P. 113.) 

Demonstrations to photographers by acknowledged leaders in the 
ofession (im the leaders’ own studios) is the latest. activ y of the 
ofessional Photographers’ Society (New York). (P. 113.) 


The increased imports of British dry plates into Germany last 
ar—neatly nine times that of 1903—is causing uneasy apprehen- 
ms in the Fatherland. (P. 114.) 


A case in which a photographer was alleged to have libelled a 
ter by exhibiting a portrait of him was decided last week against 


> photographer. (Pp. 114 and 124.) 


The concluding chapter on aerograph work deals with finishing 
water-colour. (P. 115.) 

Dr. W. Scheffer, of Berlin. publishes the results of photomicro- 
pic researches on the grain in gelatine plates. (P. 116.) 

Patents of the week include reflex and stereoscopic cameras and 
jicture postcard. (P. 121.) 

The South Suburban Photographic Society is the title of the new 
iety with its headquarters at Lewisham Junction. (P. 125.) | 


lide making, as demonstrated at the L. and PR. by dar. | 
se, is reported on page 126. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


We are informed that the President of 
the “ Association Belge” has forwarded 
a cordial communication to the “ Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom,” inviting the 
members to hold their next year’s meeting in Brussels. 
Among the interesting and attractive places to which ex- 
cursions might be made are mentioned Bruges, Ostend, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Malines, Villers la Ville, Dinant, and the 
wonderful Grottos of Han. The “ Association Belge” is 
a photographic body with its headquarters in Brussels and 
with numerous societies in other centres with which it is 
in very close relations. In fact, the Association is fully 
representative of photographers in Belgium in a more 
direct way, for example, than the Royal Photographic 
Society is of those ‘in Great Britain. A meeting in 
Belgium would be a welcome change in the Convention’s 
itinerary, and one which, we have no doubt, a large pro- 
portion of the members would favour. The Council will 
consider the proposition between now and the Hereford 
meeting, on which occasion the place of the 1908 visit will 
be fixed. 


A Possible 
Convention 
in Brussels, 


* * * 

A New Move The Professional Photographers’ Society 
ne ane of New York, a body with aims almos 
“PPA identical with those of the Professiona 

Photographers’ Association in this 
country, has hit upon a new form of activity which should 
attract many new recruits into its ranks. It has ar ranged 
a series of five demonstrations, by leading professiona 
photographers, of special branches of the profession, to 
which each one of the demonstrators has devoted years 
of his life, and in which he has obtained universal acknow- 
ledgment of his ability. The first subject will be chilc 
photography, to be demonstrated in his own studio by Mr. E. 
B. Core, of New York. Mr. Core’s business, as our readers 
may have learnt from our columns, is confined exclusively 
to children, and the examples of his work which are 
now to be seen in the little exhibition at our offices have 
shown the peculiar strength and delicacy of his portraits. 
He has his own methods, and these he will demonstrate 
to a party of twenty of his fellow members of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Society. This is a form of 
service which is bound to be of the greatest value to men 
who are struggling from the lower ranks of the profession, 
and it is one which, with some differences, necessitated by 
the smaller distances which separate photographers in this 


country, might be carried out by members of the P.P.A. 

* *% * 
Certification A bold man is Mr. E. J. Mock, of 
Mockery. Rochester, U.S.A. We read in the 


“Photographer” that he has proposed a scheme of certi- 
fication for photographers which certainly has the merit 
of being unlike anything of the kind of which we have ever 
heard. Yet we are not in two minds of the possibil 
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of carrying it through in any general way. Mr. Mock 
suggests that one or two photographers and one or two 
artists in a town band themselves into a committee to 
grant certificates of proficiency to photographers in the 
district, on the basis of work which is genuinely their own 
from first to last. The certificate is to be for a single 
year, and at the end of that time may be renewed if 
the output of the photographer merits its continuance. 
We should like to see the idea suggested in any town in 
Great Britain! Mr. Mock argues that photographers who 
know their business from end to end should have a 
diploma no less than dentists, but he also seems to take 
the view that a self-awarded certificate is just as valuable 
as one granted by a public or national body. Perhaps it 
is—in America. 


* * * 


A Photo- Z The sequel to as silly an act as any 
grapher's Libel portrait photographer can perpetrate is 
reported in our “Commercial and Legal” column this 
week. It took the form of an action for libel brought 
against a photographer in Bishops Stortford by a person 
whose portrait he had taken in the usual way of business. 
Failing to obtain payment for the photographs the photo- 
grapher displayed one in his window above an insulting 
reference to the person represented. The latter, in an 
action heard at the Hertford Assizes on Saturday last, 
obtained a favourable judgment and one farthing damages, 
the costs of the case, of course, falling upon the foolish 
photographer. Our readers may recollect our comment- 
ing on the incident at the time of its occurrence, and that 
we ascertained the calling previously followed by this 
“professional photographer.” It is when silliness of this 
kind is reported in the newspapers that one wishes it’ were 
possible to exclude the ex-sweep, and cook, and candlestick- 
maker from posing to the public as a professional photo- 


grapher. 

* % * 
Sunlight Our recent article on sunlight ares for 
Arcs. portrait work has aroused considerable 


interest, and we have had a good deal of correspondence 
from users of electric light. It is, we believe, fairly correct 
to assume that with the same cost for electric energy some- 
thing like three times the illuminating efficiency is cbtained 
with sunlight arcs as against ordinary arcs, the measure- 
ment being made with such an instrument as the flicker 
photometer. But it must be borne in mind that such a 
comparison does not hold with lamps of the enclosed type 
for photographic work where the adjustments are specially 
arranged to give a light of great photographic efficiency, 
owing to the preponderance of the violet and ultra violet 
rays, which possess very little illuminating power. In 
estimating the relative cost of various lamps the question 
of carbon consumption is one that cannot be ignored. 
The consumption of carbons in flame are lamps may be 
taken as being approximately three times as great as in 
enclosed-type ares. The vapour of silicates and fiuorides 
increases the conductivity of the arc, a longer are result- 
ing. Not only is the actual consumption heavier, but the 
cost of the carbon is greater to begin with. Reference has 
been made by a correspondent to the variable quality of 
the light obtained when using soft-cored carbons. Where 
the substances introduced to give a colour to the are are 
used as a true core, this is no doubt the case, the soft core 
being consumed a certain distance down into the carbon, 
when for a time the substance of the carbon is alone in- 
candescent, this continuing until the core is again 
reached. When the sodium, calcium, strontium and other 
salt is incorporated with the carbon this variation is hardly 
likely to occur to any appreciable or measurable extent, 
and; at all events, would have no effect in practical every- 
day portrait work. 


BRITISH PLATES IN GERMANY. 


Photographic Plates imported into Germany from Great Britain (kilos) — 
15. 906 
a ee 
Manuracturers of photographic plates in this country 
should read with satisfaction the outcry against the in 
creasing imports of English plates into Germany which ha 
recently been made in that country. It has, we think 
been generally acknowledged that in the production g 
gelatine plates of extreme rapidity an d other good qualitig 
Great Britain has never had a rival, a pre-eminence which 
after all, is a natural corollary of the invention and perfeg 
tion of gelatine emulsion processes in these islands. Tht 
result has been that in open markets the British dry plat 
has held its own against all comers, and ‘has now shown if 
capability of disturbing the ranks of manufacturers in { 
country where home production is favoured and foreigi 
competition handicapped by a tariff. 

It is not so many years ago that the plates introduce 
into Germany did not amount in all to a total of am 
importance, but the keen competition between Britis) 
makers has doubtless been the cause of the attack on ever 
available market. The commencement of the appeal t 
the German consumer may be said to have been the ip 
direct result of the introduction of the “ popular” pricé 
for plates some years ago, a step which was taken by th 
Ilford Company, and with which practically every plate 
maker has fallen into line. Before that time the home 
prices of English and German plates were so nearly alike 
that on this ground there was not the opportunity fort 
satisfactory competition, but whilst the reduction of price 
in England was adopted almost without an exception, iI 
Germany it was adopted at first by only one or two firms 
As a result, so we are told by our contemporary, “ Di 
Photographische Industrie,” the impression was mace that 
the cheaper plates were inferior, in which view the com 
sumer was encouraged by his dealer. 

The next phase in the German dry plate trade was 2 
keen competition among the makers by means of increas@ 
discounts, as a result of which an effort was made a fe 
years ago to establish a uniform minimum price. It faile 
to achieve its object; on the contrary, several maker 
further reduced their prices and raised their discounts. 

It is within the last two or three years that the increas 
in the imports of British plates has become of notable pm 
portions, and in the last year has risen to a total whid 
is described by our contemporary as “gefahrvoll fir di 
deutsche Industrie.” Our contemporary, which, though 
lately established, may be said to express the views of th 
German photographic trade, urges the German makers t 
take a more serious view of this competition, and to takt 
such steps as shall place the makers in a position 1 
compete effectually with the English importations. it 
reference to the first of the two factors in the case, qualitf 
and price, the German writer takes the comfortable viel 
that the German plate, coming as it does from a natiol 
of the scientific attainments of Germany, must, of necessity, 
be better, an assumption which we should imagine may bé 
rudely dispelled at any moment by a short conversatiol 
with an emulsion maker. In regard to price, the Germaiy 
despite, or rather, in consequence of, his tariff laws, is nol 
at the advantage which will enable him to produce a, high 
grade plate at a price considerably below that of ihe 
English article; for he has to import his glass from 
Belgium or Great Britain, and to pay on it pretty nearly a 
much duty as paid by the importer of the English plates 
Therefore the ery is raised of German-made glass for the 
German plate-maker, a scheme which very possibly 
Germany may realise in time, though she has a formidable 
task before her in establishing factories with the facilitie 
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f the Belgian glass works, even when she has overcome 
he technical difficulties. Indeed, it will be remembered 
hat the Germans had every incentive to perfect the manu- 
acture of glass for dry plates six years ago, when the 
uty on glass from Belgium and Great Britain was in- 
eased forty per cent. 
In addition to these two limits to the expansion of the 
ome production of the German plate, there is, according 
> a correspondent of the “ Photographische Industrie,” 
nother which is self-imposed. The writer states that 
2any German plate factories have carried on their trade 
n Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and Baden, by 
stablishing a sole agent from whom the dealer in thes 
tates of the German Empire must purchase if he wanis 
he plates. Usually he will not do so for the two reasons 
hat the agent is a direct competitor with him, and that in 
ealing with him he does not get the full discount obtain- 
ble from the manufacturer direct. If plates were sup- 
lied by the maker direct at full discount in all parts of 
ermany, it is thought that the dealers in these States who 
re now purchasing British plates would discard them for 
1ose of home manufacture. 

Those who have moved in German photographic circles 
ill recognise in this appeal to the German makers to be 
p and doing the tacit admission of the superiority of the 
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And it is a fact that in the case of 
name of an Hnglish maker is a 
We remember paying a visit some 
years ago to a large German polytechnic, in the instruc- 
tion rooms of which we found “students being shown the 
making of positive transparencies on Thomas’s plates, and 
of carbon prints on “ Autotype” tissue, and in more recent 
contact with the German professional photographers it has 
been our gratification to observe the favour extended to 
manufactures in the way of plates and printing papers 
which are “Englische fabrikat.” ‘Therefore it is all to the 
| good of the English maker that he has a reputation to live 
up to ready-made for him in Germany, and he needs only 
the commercial enterprise to push his goods among the 
consumers in that country. In doing so it may be well if 
he keeps in mind the few special preferences of the German 
photographers, chief among which is the lesser use of pyro- 
gallic acid as a developer than in this country, and t 


British manufactures. 
many products, the 
guarantee of quality. 


1e€ 


greater favour which is given to the more recent reagents 
| such as amidol and rodinal. Stand development, on the 
other hand, is much more greatly in favour with the 


German amateur photographer than is the case with his 
prototype in this country, and the reigning system of signi- 
| fying the speed of plates is, of course, that of Scheiner, a 
modification of the Hurter and Driffield method. 


WORKING - UP AND COLOURING WITH THE 
AEROGRAPH. 


Che article printed below concludes the series of chapters on this subject which has recently appeared in our pages. The previous 
rontributions have dealt with the elementary practice necessary to obtain proficiency in the use of the instrument and with the 
nethods to be followed in undertaking commercial work of this kind. 


MING to the subject of finishing in water colour, the writer is 
opinion that it is desirable, especially for beginners, to confine 
emselves to as small a number of colours as possible, and to 
rk the tints as pure as possible—that is, not mix the colours 
ach before applying them. This would perhaps sound like im- 
ssible advice to a worker with a brush, but it is not only 
oroughly practical, but desirable, in working with the “ aero- 
aph,” for the reason that you can modify any tint on your 
cture after it has been applied in such a delicate and almost 
tperceptible degree that the trouble of mixing tints may be 
oided. 
You have the double advantage that you can study the colours, 
situ, and not as a liquid on the point of a brush or on a 
lette, and the “aerograph,” imstead of concealing the place 
ere you are working, as a brush would do, permits you to 
velop the tint as a photographer developes his negative, but 
th more freedom. An “aerograph” will distribute tints of 
lour so delicately that on a white paper you could go over the 
rface several times before the tint is visible. 
The Colours to Start With. 

For a beginner's palette we should recommend the following 
lours, which are placed in two groups, those under A being 
rmanent, and those under B being nearly permanent :—(A) 
metian red, light red, Indian red, raw and burnt sienna, raw 
d burnt umber, cobalt blue, lamp-black. (B) Vermilion, 
izarine, sepia, Prussian blue, Indian yellow, lemon yellow, 
oker’s green No. 2, vandyke brown, Chinese white. 

[t is desirable to have two glasses or cups of water, one in 
ich to clean brushes and clean your “aerograph,” and the 
ver with which to prepare fresh colours. It is not possible in 
> limits of articles to give a very comprehensive system of 
ouring. The subjects vary so materially, and there is so much 


to be said which is difficult to put into language that all we 
| shall hope to do is to give a rough outline and indicate the points 
| wherein the “aerograph” treatment would vary the 
ordinary work with brushes. 

We find it desirable to rough in a little colour to show the 
colour-scheme. If you have bright-coloured drapery, for in- 
stance, or hair which is to be brightly coloured, it mav affect the 
work upon the face, unless a little portion of the colour is put 
in; it need not be finished. 

Flesh Tints. 

In colouring the flesh, the first treatment will be to make a 
thin wash of a light yellow red. This red would vary in character 
somewhat for different subjects, and also to meet the conditions 
of the print. If you have a portrait of a child where a fair 
delicate complexion is wanted, and your print is very dark, 
you have but one resource, and that is to put over a thin wash: 
of scarlet vermilion. In the case of an older person, where so 
much delicacy and colour is not required, it is more desirable to 
make this first flesh wash of Venetian red or light red. These 
may be modified with vermilion to treat an especially dark 
picture. 

Try to go over the flesh pretty evenly with this tint, shadows, 
high-lights and all, being careful not to get too much on the 
forehead or other very light parts—not sufficient to make them 

| appear red. 

| The next step will perhaps be to strengthen or colour the deeper 
shades of the face: Indian red, or Indian red with a little burnt 

| umber, is a suitable colour for this we Put the lines of the 
eyelids, the shadows of the ears, the upper lip and a portion 
of the lower lip, the nostrils, and the heavier shadows-on the 
cheek and neck, with this dark red colour. A considerable 
quantity may be used on the lips and on the ear, and about the 


from 
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wings of the nostrils; a little touch also under the lower lid of 
the eye, and, if the colour of the cheek is in shadow, a consider- 
able amount of this colour may be used on the cheek, and perhaps 


a litcle on the chin as well. 


Hair. 

It will perhaps be as well at this stage to colour the hair, or 
some portion of it, and get in more of the various colours in the 
drapery, which are likely to modify your work by contrast. It 
will also relieve your eye of the flesh colour, so that when you go 
back to it you approach the subject with an eye less fatigued. 
The shadows of the hair should be warm in golden or yellow 
hair; the yellow tones appear for the most part in the half-tones 
between the dark and the extreme light. Little touches of blue 
and green may be put in in finishing the hair, but they must be 
done with great care, and never put into the shadow or darkest 
parts. It will perhaps be best now to return to the flesh colour. 
Examine it with a view to see where the photograph shows itself 
through the colouring, and try to get rid of this photographic or 
bluey-black effect. Raw sienna and sepia are both useful 
colours to use in suppressing this photographic effect. Your 
flesh colour will now be of a warm tone throughout, and you 
require a few touches of grey. If you were painting with brushes 
you would be compelled to prepare a suitable grey, and stipple, 
or wash it locally. The “aerograph,” however, will distribute 
tints of colour so delicately that you may take, say, crude 
Prussian blue, and soften the flesh colour where it meets the 
hair; little touches of this blue may be put in to represent the 
veins of the forehead if the subject is thin-skinned. A little blue 
colour may be used at the side of the nose near the inner point 
of the eye ; a little just under the eye, a very little upon the upper 
lip and at the outer corners of the eye, and upon the neck. These 
blue-grey tones, bear in mind, come between the shadows and 
the extreme high-lights. For the most part the shadows should 
be warm, and the high-lights have a tendency to yellow. Touches 
of green may be used in place of the blue; a little of this colour, 
about the temples and outer corners of the eye-sockets, and along 
the edge of the hair, will give an appearance of flesh colour. A 
great deal of green colour may be used in the face of the brunette 


Colours for the 


type. he colour in the cheeks for the children may be a com. 
bination of alizarine and vermilion, keeping the vermilion neay 
the high-light. This should be put in a more or less triangular 
shape, on the bones of the cheek, and just a little on the point 
of the chin; but it should not be put on too smooth, as if rouge 
had been used. The colours in nature are slightly mottled 
spotty. | 

The lower lip may have a touch of this bright colour, and q 
very little may be used about the wings of the nose and under 
the lower eyelid, and a considerable quantity im the ear, which 
is almost invariably a pinky colour. The eye must be painted 
tosuit the subject ; the iris is the part to receive the local colour: 
the pupil must be very dark, except in the case of a very pro- 
nounced blonde; the eyelashes and shadow of the upper lid 
will be represented by brown colour, light or dark, to suit the 


subject. A little bright colour may be put in the inner corner 
of the eye. 
Backgrounds. 
Coming now to the background, colours should be employed 


which carry out the colour-scheme of the picture, but it must 
always be remembered that to produce the atmospheric effect 
about the head, the colder colours must be employed for the 
portion which will represent the distance—that is, the upper 
part of the background ; the lower part, in practi 
representing the foreground, may have some warm. colours with 
some drawing of detail in them. Ther mich scope for the 
artistic taste of the painter in doing the background. As before 
vecapitulated, for black and white work it is desirable that the 
different tints should represent planes, so to speak, of shadow 
or colour in the background—not sharply or Wefinitely defined, 
but still planes of colour blending the one into the other. There 
are many books which treat of the colouring of details of drapery, 
and the like, with a brush, which do not vary considerably from 
the rules for “ aerograph ” 


sally every case, 


work. 

Lastly, do mot work on the picture mechanically without 
thought. When you are not doing a picture good you are 
almost certainly doing it harm. Think about your work, andif 
you find that you fall into the habit of working mechanically, 


MICROSCOPICAL RESEARCHES ON THE SIZE 
OF THE PLATE GRAINS. 


DISTRIBUTION 


To examine the change of size which the grain undergoes in 
development, different compounds of the halogen salts of 
silyer were developed in test tubes and the photo-micrographs 
of the undeveloped and developed grain were compared. Fig. 1 
shows silver bromide formed in water (Stas. flocky yellow form). 
It is seen that the single grains are united into groups. The 

‘upper superfluous fluid has been poured from the yellow masses 
;and these have been washed in different changes of distilled 
water. The grains were developed in a five per cent. rodinal 
solution. Fig. 2 shows the grains after development. Fig. 3 
i stallised bromide of silver. Fig. 4 shows what these 
srystals have become by development. In both cases the de- 
veloped grain has quite a different form from the undeveloped. 
' The two developed grains (figs. 2 and 4) are very similar, although 
they are the result of the develonment of quite different halides 
cof silver, A comparison of the size of the developed and 
undeveloped grain shows that in fig. 1 and fig. 2 the grain 
formed by development is much larger than the undeveloped. 


Nore.—On the photo-micrographs the magnification of the originals from which 

+ the half-tones are taken is 800 diameters, except figs. 5 to 7, which are 2,150, and 

figs. 5a to 7a which are 4,000. The reduction in making the half-tones was to about 
“ scale in the figs. 5 to 11: nearly full scale in figs. 12 to 19. 


correct yourself in every possible way. | 
; 


7 


In figs. 3 and 4 the difference of size between the crystal am 
the black grain is smaller. There is no noticeable differen 
between the developed grain, figs. 2 and 4. We call a develope 
grain a more or less distinct mz connected with th 
neighbouring grains by small bric Naturally, the expen 
ments have been carried out so that in every development equa 
quantities of silver have been developed in equal quantities © 
developing solution. The different stages of development hay 
been examined in very thinly-coated emulsions of silver bromide 
Fig. 5 is undeveloped. Fig. 6 shows the first stages of develo 
ment. Jutting out from the grains ave shorter or in 
filaments which are either straight. or irregularly curved alll 
mostly terminating in a knob. These filaments have also som 
times thickenings in their length besides the terminal knob 
Fig. 6 is a part of the preparation which is especiall 
vich “in such germs in the first stage of development 
Naturally, these filaments: are stretched out in all dité 


which 


tions of Space. In the photo-micrographs only thos 
situated in the foeal plane are sharp; the others § 
through the grain or cover it partly, and seem t 


be more or less opaque bodies which sometimes seem to div 
the grain into compartments. 


An examination of a 
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number of preparations shows that the smaller erains have com- 


results of something similar to an explosion which takes place 
paratively more of these filaments than the larger ones, if we 


during the exposure. Small bodies are shot away from the 


Bi 


Fig. 1.—After washing. FB —After development. 


2.2 8.—Crystalized silver bromide. Fig, 4.—The same after dev elopment. 
s of the Stas floculent form of silver bromide precipitated in water. 


% 


—Early development. Fig 7,—Early development of portion rich in germs. 


Grain in thi ated emulsion of silver bromide, 


6a. 
Grain in thinly coate: mulsion of bromide of silver. 
Fig. 5a, 61, and 7a, are photo-micrographs at higher magnification of Figs. 5, 6, and 7 respectively. They are 
filament formation which is reproduced with difficulty in the previous fig 


Fig. 7a. 


shtly hand-retouched to bring out the 


fake the relative masses into consideration. It gives me a | grains and they make their way through the g-latine either 
strong impression that the formations described here are the | in straight or in irregularly curved lines. The filaments are 


ear ney Sete eee peers rerer soos 


—_ 
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formation of the developed grain commences are situated ont 
side the original grains, and that also the further Stages of 
development take place outside the original grain. This can 
easily be seen, as long as the original grain is not entirely 
: These bodies can be seen only with very good cil 


formed by parts of the small bodies shot off which remain in 
the path. Sometimes at the end of the path the small particles 
can be seen as a terminal knob. In other cases the whole 
used up on the way. Both the terminal bodies and the filaments 
are the germs at which development commences. Sometimes | covered. 


Se ce 
ral ees ME GOs N 


D3 “te 


Fig. 8.—Undeveloped. Fig. 9.—Developed 1 hour in 1° rodinal. Fig. 10.—Developed 1 hour in 10% rodinal, Fig. 11.— Developed with _ solution 
g s = containing silver bromide. 
Grain in thinly coated emulsion of silver bromide. 


12 —Early development. Fig. 13.—Full development. 
Sections through a film in different stages of development. 
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Fig. 14.—Short exposure. C Fig. 15.—Long exposur 
Sections through films which have received different exposures. "s picxDe aS 
the filament is hardly visible even with the highest power oil- | immersions and with a fully open condenser. They behave like 


immersions, but the small body. apart from the grain, and the 


ners Stained bodies—for example, stained microbes 
grain itself are only connected bv the trace of a shadow 


3 Figs. 8 to 11 show a very thin coating of silver bromide 1 
mS a ‘ther s§ 0 ve. ment The fir alata >: . 5 "s on P. 
Fig. 7 shows a further stage of the development. The fine | gelatine. Fig. 8 is undeveloped. Fig. 9 is developed for oft 
germs are changed into more or less clumsy bodies, which rest | hour with one per cent. rodinal solution. Fig. 10, the sam 
upon the original grains and have partly grown round these. | with a ten per cent. solution 

At any rate these researches show that the germs at which the 


The grains obtained with the one per cent. solution ate 
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than the undeveloped grains, partly 
solution 
solution. 


partly considerably large 
equal in size and some are smaller. The ten per cent. 


has produced larger grains than the one per cent. 
There can be seen some original grains in fig. 9 upon which 
rest deve:oped masses. 10 are t¢ 
some original grains which are not quite covered. Upon these 


1 Figs. 8 and 9 show that 


Also in fig there be seen 


‘ains. 


rest much larger develope 
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lered 


By this’ they less 
microscope, but by suitable illumination they c 
Apparently, in this case, the bromide 
olved in the develoner is an obstacle to the dissolu- 
1ins which do not take part in the development. 
It is interesting that in fig. 11 the developed grains are much 
in fig. 9 and 10. In prenarations like fig. 6 


are ren much fainter. are somewhat 


clear i 


e made visible. 


clumsier than 


Vig. 16.—Emulsion side exposed. 


Fig. 17.—Glass side exposed, 


Sections of films exposed from front and back respectively. 


Fig, 18,—Emulsivn side exposed. 


Fig. 19.—Glass side exposed. 


Long development in both cases. 


Sections of films exposed from front and back respectively. 


only a certain part of the grains becomes original grains for 
The others by the developer. 


For examin- 


the development. are dissolved 
Naturally, the plates 8 to 11 have not been fixed. 
ing this more exactly some bromide of 
the developer and I developed with this solution. 

Fig. 11 shows the result of this experiment. The grains which 
have not become original ins are not entirely dissolved, but 


ver was dissolved in 


it can be clearly seen that only a part of the grains become 


sriginal grains. 


Also in preparations like fig. 6 some grains show no trace of 
having germs round them. The examination of a great number 
x, 11 shows that probably the number of 


of preparations like f 
original grains and the number of those which take no part in 
the development are about equal in sufficiently exposed plates. 
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Even if we expose very long it is not possible to make all grains 
original grains. 

Figs, 12 and 13 are sections through a film in different stages 
of development. In fig. 12 the development has just commenced. 
In fig. 13 the film is fully developed. Naturally both parts 
are from the same plate and are equally exposed. In this 
experiment all the conditions for both parts were the same, and 
only the time of development was changed. It can be seen from 
figs. 12 and 13 that not only the size, but also the number in 
the unit space of the film and the topographical distribution 
of the grains in the same depend upon the time of development. 


Figs. 14 and 15 are results of an experiment in which only the | 


time of exposure has been changed. Fig. 14 is a section through 
a shortly exposed plate, and fig. 15 of a longer exposed portion 
of the same; plate. From these images it can be seen that the 
number in the unit space and the topographical distribution 
of the grains in the film depend upon the time of exposure. Tt 
a plate is exposed in such a way that by exactly the same ex- 
posure one half from the glass side and the other half from 
the emulsion side have received the same amount of light, and 
if this plate is developed, then, firstly, the half exposed from the 
emulsion side commences darkening, viewed from the emulsion 
side. After a short time also the half exposed from the glass 
side commences to darken. Viewed from the glass side both 
halves remain white at the commencement, but soon the half 
exposed from the glass side appears darker if observed in this 
manner. Figs. 16 to 19 are sections through films of plates 
expesed in this way. 

In figs. 16 and 17 the back part of the plate was still white. 


The half No. 17 was much darker than the half No. 16, observed | 


from the emulsion side. Fig. 16 is exposed from the emulsion 
side; fig. 17 from the glass side. It is quite clear that the 
half No. 16 must be lighter than the half No. 17, observed from 
the emulsion side, because fig. 16 has in its upper part less 
and smaller grains than fig. 17. 
~ This comes from the fact that the part, fig. 16, has received 
less light in its upper parts than the half, fig. 17. The lower 
parts have acted as a light-filter for the upver parts of the film 
in the exposure from the glass side. 

In fig. 17 the upper parts of the film have received the whole 
light, and they acted as a light filter for the lower parts of 
the film, situated near the glass. 


The figs. 18 and 19 are results of a similar experiment, only | 


the development has been carried on so long that the part ex- 
posed from the glass side was darker, observed from the glass 
side. Also this phenomenon is explained quite easily by the 
fact of the filtering of light. Naturally, the part of the film 
near the glass has received more light in’ fig. 19 than in fig. 18. 
For this reason the developer can reduce more grains and larger 
grains in the deeper parts in fig. 19 than in fig. 18. It can be 


seen from figs. 16 to 19 that in all cases the largest grains are | 


situated in the upper parts of the film, and that a part exposed 
from! the glass side has by no means the appearance of a part 
exposed from the emulsion side, inversed. 
Dr W. Scuerrer, 
Of the Scientific Staff of the U.P. Goerz A. G., Berlin, 
— GQ —__ 


ADVERTISEMENT Photography.—Messrs. F. Wetherman and Co., 
of 15, Furnival Street, London, E.C., and Enfield, Middlesex, have 
taken over the agency of the Ellsworth-Gross Advertisement Photo- 
graphs, and have issued a book showing a few of the forcible photo- 
graphs produced by Mr. Gross. 

Worrnine Camera Club.—Readers are reminded that entries for 
the exhibition to be held from February 25 to 28, inclusive, close 
on Saturday, February 16. The plaques, of which two silver, ten 
bronze, besides medals, will be awarded, are of special handsome 
design. Entry form and particulars will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the thon. sec., Edmund F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, 
Worthing. A special additional plaque is offered in the members’ 
class for the best indoor portraiture not taken in a studio. : 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tun New PRESIDENT. | 
In electing Mr. J. C. S. Mummery for their president, as they 
did at the annual general meeting on Tuesday last; the members 
of the Royal Photographic Society have , recognised the wisdom of 
honouring that most unhonoured of all qualities ina public man, 
the |steady devotion to the work of a society which is done in 
the background.. Mr. Mummery, apart from his personal charms, 
has earned the respect’ of his fellow-members for the unassuming 
‘way in which he has lent the most valuable aid to the society 
in many directions. ° ‘ 

For the first time since the presidency of Sir Charles Hastlake 
in 1856, the Royal Photographic Society has a pictoria ist at. its 
head, for Mr. Mummery is probably best known in pho ographie 
circles as a clever exponent of the gum-bichromate Process, which 


| 
i 
i 
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Photograph by] T. C. Turner & Co, 


MR. J. C. S). MUMMERY, A.R.1.B.A. 
Elected President of the Royal Photcgraphie Society, February Sth, 1907. 


his high artistic attainments. He has never been party to those 


into disrepute. 

Although everyone would place him amongst our foremost 

pictorial workers, he does not despise technique, anu it is probably 
his very mastery of ordinary technique which restrains him from 
committing so-called “artistic” extravagances. 
He has been for many years a valued member of the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society, and served it also as president 
for four years. There he has shown, too, by his demonstration 
of various processes, his capabilities as an elementary instructot 
As was but natural from the high artistic quality of his work, 
he has been for some years in constant request as an art judge ab 
various exhibitions, and has also served not only as judge, but also 
as one of the selecting and hanging committee for the R.P.S 
exhibition, and it is an open secret that he has devoted probabl. 
as much time and care to the actual hanging as to the selection. 


| 
1 
f 
j 
\ 
he uses with that wise restraint one ‘would expect from one of 


extreme absurdities which have brought this process so 
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therein, a flap of thin material attached thereto at one end only, 
Patent Dews, and having the other end loose with an adhesive applied to the 
—>— - | under side, whereby the loose portion of the flap may be turned 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in | back upon. itselt and havele photography 5 ites pesca: cy HE 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” | im position to register accurately with the opening in the card 


The following applications for patents were made between January 
28 to February 3 :—- 
O.P.—No, 2,155. Improvements in photographic printing - out 
papers. William Francis Cooper, 18, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 


P.O.P.—No. 2,156. Improvements in photographic printing - out 
papers. William Francis Cooper, 18, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

Puoro-ENGRAVINGS on Guass.- -No, 2,291. Photographic process for 
transferring designs and inscriptions to glass or stone to be 
engraved by means of a sand-blast. Johann Heinrich Frey and 


Ernest Frey, 22, Southampton Buildings, London | when the flap is reversed and pasted down on the card. Samuel 
J gs, L i oe 2 Sie & ‘ 
Bromrpe Printine.—No. 2,349. Apparatus for the automatic, rapid Aaron Markhofft, 74, North Main Street, Providence, Rhode 


] 7 7 . “a: ~]< TS A 
and uniform printing, controllable at will, of positive photographs Island, U.S.A. 5 : 

. : 5 aes 2 E $ BFLECT JAMERAS.—No. 3.3 , deser: im- 
or gelatino-bromide. Adrien Cottil ons | Chanterm lanes station ReFLector Camrras.—No. 3,524, 1906. The patent describes 
Chambers, London. : provements to the construction of the reflex camera of patent 


No. 25,496, 1906. The details require the figures for explana- 


INEMATOGRAPH 


—No. 2,350. Improved apparatus for abo ishing the 


flicker of cinematograph pictures Tse Kae tron he | tion, but the following are the items to which protection is 
graph pictures, Julius Kopetzky, 61, Chan- | 

cery Lane, London. | granted : — f ul zee 
Virw-Finpers.—No. 2,359. Improvements in photographie. view- 1. a changer lock, actuated by means of a swinging plz 

finders. Ratenower Optische Industrie Anstalt, vorm Emil Busch COLEUS aa DUTLOn. . a ne cdr See A 

A.G., 77, Chancery Lane, London | 2. A mirror locking device consisting of an auxiliary tongue, 

Ps » Cha 5 a eel } = * + py mer. worl 
YoLouR-PHOTOURAPHY.-—No, 2.461 Improvements in the bleach-out connected to or forming part of the mirror lifting lever, working 


f Shas 7 in conjuncti ith a roller stud or other suitable projection 
process of colour-photography. John Henry Smith and Walde- in conjunction with a roller stud or o . 19) 


mar elke 5. Co ixe 5 ate calryin, e mirror. 
mar Merckens, 65, Chancery Lane, London. | fixed to the plate carrying th ‘ _ 
5. The combination of a double-action shutter formed of twin 


fan-shaped plates controlled by suitable springs and provided 
with studs or the like, for the purpose of engaging with yarious 
catches or detents, and a spring operated friction arm, the shut- 
ter being constructed in such a manner that, when set, both 
plates are detained clear of the lens aperture to allow of the 
aa adjustment and focussing of the subject, and that, when released, 


01 = 7 successive operations are performed in the following order, the 
poe OH Oe GERZON S ACOHPTED. | closing of the lens aperture during the raising of the mirror, the 
ese specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


7 =) . opening of the lens, the release of the friction arm, and the final 
ee Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, | closing of the lens aperture, one movement being dependent on 


7 | : 
pron W. 0. he other in the order named. 


SLEACH-OUT CoLours.—Improvements in sensitising bleach-out 
colours. John Henry Smith and Waldemar Merckens, 65, Chan- 
cery Lane, London. : 

HUITERS.—No, 2,485. Improvements in focal-plane shutters or 
other roller-blind photographic shutters. Arthur Lewis Adams, 
26, Charing Cross Road, London. j 


ULTIPLY StEREOscopic Cammra.—No. 17,989. The claim is for a | 4. A bevelled spring-detent acting as a means to prevent erratic 
box camera provided with one pair of lenses! d and e, mounted movement of the exposed p ates, anc also as @ meas of operating 
on a panel. The box is divided into a series of compartments, a spring catch detaining the mirror an the raised position, the 
eel, f f1,9 91, and hh! inthe figure, in each of which an exposure | atter operation being effected by the falling of a sheath contain- 


ing an exposed plate. 
5. A photographic magazine camera of the retlector type em- 
| oodying :—(a). A changer lock. (b). A mirror lock. (c). An 
improved form of plate detent forming an automatic release for 
he reflecting mirror by the changing of a plate. (d). An im- 
sroved form of shutter in combination with a regulating friction 
| arm. Walter Dockree, 227, Vicarage Road, Leyton, Essex, 
Valentine William Edwards, 38, Brooke Road, Stoke Newington, 
London, N., and Houghtons Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
sondon, W.C. 
Rerrex Camera Swine Back.—-No. 5,673, 1906. This invention con- 
sists in the addition of a swing back, fitted to a reflex camera 
in such a manner that the mirror and top ground glass moye 
together in conjunction with the focal-plane of the plate and 
always retains the same relative position, the movement being 
effected by means of a rack and pinion or other suitable means, 
one method being shown in section drawing, Fig. 1, G. G. G. G. 


can be made, the lenses being brought opposite the opening on being an inner plate of either metal or wood, preferably of metal, 
he front. The four (or more) stereoscopic negatives are ob- | two such plates being required, one for each side of the camera, 
tained on one plate. A. J. Boult, for Antoin Cardon, Avenue and these are held firmly together by cross bars, P. P. P. P. P. P., 
de la Gare, Mentone, France. | which may be placed in the position most suitable; preferably 
OsTCARDS.—No. 10,878, 1906. The invention consists of a picture at P. P. P. P. P. P. The frame or inner camera so made swings 
postcard with improved means for attaching thereto a photo- | on pivot A upon the pinion R, which engages with the curved 
graph, in such manner that, while the picture is visible from the rack E being put into motion. This swing of the inner part of 
reverse side of the card, it is thoroughly protected against the camera moves the foca -plane shutter F. F. F., where used, 
damage in handling, and may, moreover, be applied directly to | also the reflecting mirror B, the top ground finder glass C, and 


the card without the usual delay required to permit the ordinary the reversing back H at one and the same time. The dotted 
hotographic postcard to dry. lines Bl, Cl, Hi, f. 7. f. show respectively the mirror, top 
The complete card consists of a card having a display opening ground finder glass, reversing back, and focal-plane shutter so 
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moved. By turning the pinion R to the right instead of to the 
left, the swing is obtained in an opposite direction. 
hod of fixing the inner frame 


Drawing Fig. 2 shows a r 


ig. 
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to the camera proper, J. J. J. J. being metal plates screwed to 
the side of the camera, to which are fitted the screw pivots A 
and the pinion R. The plate on one side is cut away as shown 


Fig. 2. 


at K to allow the setting knob I of the shutter to swing clear, 


when. the pinion R. is manipulated. 


The dotted lines N. N. show the woodwork of the side of the 


Rorary PRINTING 


camera proper, cut away to allow of a clear swing —Hing 
Human, 43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, Essex. 

Macurye.—No. 8,239, 1906. This invention relat 
to apparatus for the continuous printing of photographs, and 
has for its object by the employment of a polygonal drum. 
special construction to obtain an economical utilisation of 4 
web of copying paper without waste between the copies coy 
sponding to the yarious sides of the drum. The invention fj 
ther comprises a special screening device which enables ff 


employment at the same time of a water cooling system, au 
urth a device which frees the plates from floating partig 
of dust, ete., during their rotary movement, and finally 


devices for, facilitating the introduction of the web into ff 
apparatus. 

For a full description of the apparatus the specification sho 
1. The chief claim is for a continuously operatiy 
photograp copyi g apparatus with a rotating drum canny 
the negat een limiting the area of illumination, ap 
1g apron or air cushion pressing against the drum, tl 
copying material which is fed in a continuous web, characteris 
by this that the drum consists of glass under-plates abutti 
directly at an inclination to each other, and secured only { 
end dises or plates on which plates are secured, the upper plat 
ng the negatives by means of edge straps, in order, on tl 
one hand, to avoid the waste of paper by supporting straps 6 
he meeting edges of the drum, and also to enable rapid inte 
ing of the negatives. Heinrich Koller, 5, Darwingasg 
nd Samuel Liw, 7, Czermingasse, Vienna Il | 


be consult 


chat 


Serj . 
Dew Crade Dames. | 


BRISTEES WITH Goop Pornts.—No. 288,229. Photo-engravers sett 


class. The British Gelatine Works, Ltd., New Bedford Ro 
Luton, Gelatine Manufacturers. (Nov. 26, 1906.) 


tive compositions, being chemical substances included in 
a 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries, 


In old days 
hurst, in “The Amz 
usual to cut the paper used for binding purpose 


Passe-Partout Binding Strips. 


se-partout binding (writes Mr. 8. L. Coal 
eur Photographer” of February 12). it Wi 
and it mal 


the process rather a tedious one, but now we can procure comiil 
cially 2 binding that is perfect in every way, and is the salvatit 


of this method of framing. Dennison’s passe-partout binding] 


the 


material wanted, and you cannot well do without it for fl 


purpose. It is made in rolls of twelve yards, seven-eighths of anim 
wide. It is made of fine pebbled paper, very heavily gummé 


and 


gives not the slightest trouble in sticking. It is madel 


twenty-two shades and colours, but I think we. as photographer 


can be well content with, say 


and 


No. 


A 


graphic 
a bust 


No. 1 black, Ni. 2 white, No. 5 grey 
No. 5 brown; some workers may want No. 15 sage green 
4 bottl 


Relief Photographs. 
uld be made (writes M. Bermann in last week’s “ Phott 
ews”) on stout platinotype, bromide, or chloride pape 
ture of, say, 94 by 7 inches. Then a frame is require 


print 


which can be easily made by a carpenter, of three-quarter inch wool 


and 


thing like a printing frame. The print should be tigh 


and 


which should be exactly the size in the opening and look a 
stretell 


well glued to this frame, so that the picture is inside. 


The print should now be held up against the light, and the outlim 


ACCL 


which is require 


back 


< should be « 


This is like a thick viscid o 


ately drawn on the back with a pencil; in fact, everytit 
d to be in relief should ibe drawn in. Then th 
fully painted with the following mixture:— | 


Hot giue 20 parts. 
Amber varnish -. 4 parts. 


A brush should he used, and @ 


the part merked with pencil shorld be painted with this mixtul 
taking care to keep within the lines. The part painted will becom 
elastic, and now the print should be carefully pressed towards th 
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front, always keeping within the outlines. The relief thus formed 
should be left to dry for about 
Plasticine should be knead 
elevations of the picture fill 
part which is not raised wp. (¢ 
go keyond the outlines. 1 
should be tightly fastened to th 
that the print is face up. It is 
with a tool of hard wood or horn, 
lined aad the shadows pressed in 


ten minutes, then some commercial 
id flattened out, and the 
back is quite level wita the 
suld also be taken here not to 
hin \board or stout miliboard 
and the whole turned over, so 
ughly in relief, and is modelled 
th which the photograph is out- 


are st 


st 


A Time-Saving Dodge in Copying. 
Whenever it has been necessary 
degree of reduction in size, say 
it «ill be found (says “Phot 
that a good deal of time is 
the image on the ground elas: 
be wrong, and when this has been corrected, then the imagie 
of focus, and in focussing it up the scale is again upset. : 
however, all is ready for the exposure. 
Before disturbiny 


e a copy of some definite 
ore-fourtl 


1, or one-sixth, 
f February 12) 
When 
will 
out 
Finally. 


phy ” in its issue c 


) in adjusting the camera. 
, the scale of the pictur 


vera, after having so arranged it, let a 
ud with a sharp knife, showing exactly 
the extent to which it was opened up. The cut so made may have 
a little lampblack or Indian inl ) 

and may have marked against 
posing our picture is one-fifth 
the baseboard—t-5, 


rubbed into it, to make it plainer, 
he scale of the reduction 
the size of the original, we mark 


Sup- 


Then whenever again we have to make a copy 
one-fifth size, all we have to do is to employ the same lens as ibefore, 
to open out the camera to the maz ave made, and then, without 
further alteration of it, to focus the picture by moving the whole 
apparatus bodily nearer to or farther ‘ - When the 
picture is quite sharp on the screen, it must be on one-fifth scale, 


} 


K we 


irom the original. 


+— 


Dew Books. 


“Photographic Studios and Dark-rooms.” Edited by Paul N, 
Hasluck. 160 pages, 6} by 4. London: Cassell and Co. 1s. 
Like other handbooks of Messrs. Cassell’s Work” series this 


volume is largely made up from contributions to one of the firm’s 
weekly journals, and therefore possesses the defects which such a 
method of book-making necessarily involves, that is to say, it lacks 
continuity. It does not state the broad principles of studio con- 
struction and proceed to t embodiment in "a, What 
it has to say will be less u the professional photographer 
than to the amateur, to whose perusal indeed. we can cordially 
recommend the ealing 
shutters, the improvisation of ; 
making of backgrounds and the plar 
The illustrations in the books are very numerous—no less than 180 
m number, and are well employed to explain the modes of construc- 
sion recommended, yet we doubt if one amateur photographer in : 
aundred can profitably employ the assistance offered him in the 
2ome-manufacture of dark-room lanterns, sinks, cisterns, and other 
tccessories which in our judgment it will be to his advantage to 
yurchase ready made. In t ism of the book we are not 
juestioning the correctness of the information, but we are que 
he wisdom or necessity of issuing such advice however judicious 
ind well expressed. We are the e inclined towards this view 
yecause our perusal of the volume fails to disclose to us the answers 
© the elementary questions as to length of studio, proportion of 
lazing to solid construction; proportion of side wall to breadth and 
teight, and the numerous other matters on which we are constantly 
ddressed by our less experienced r There is a good deal 
bout battens and joists and rebates, but on the general questions 
vhich every photographer has to become familiar with, very little. 


1eir 


practs 
seful to 
chapters ¢ with portable and temporary 
buildings, the 
ling and fitting of dark-rooms. 


from other 


ing 


ders. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt from the author of a contribu- 

ion by Dr. M. von Rohr to the “Zeitschrift fiir Instrumenten- 
unde,’ entitled “Zur Erinnerung an Josef Max Petsyal.” Dr. 
on Rohr reviews Petzval’s career and: discusses the optical prop 
ies of the celebrated large-aperture lenses first made from his 
alculations by Voigtlander. 
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Dew D)aterials. 


—o 
Satino Carbon Paper. Sold by tre James S. Nunn Company, Ltd., 
11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


the 


The appearance of a pigment paper upon the market in whicl 
the carbon print could be obtained by the simple 


permanency of 


] 


operations of printing and development will naturally arouse muc 
set permanency 
process. It 


interest, particulerly among photographers who 
before other considerations in the choice of a printing 
should be said at the ovtset that the “ Satino” paper is quite unlike 
ualike it, apparently, in composition and totally 
unlike in it in the treatment which it receives in the operations 
of development. It resembles carbon tissue in the need of an actino- 
meter, although the claim is made by the makers that, with expe- 
rience, the stage of correct exposure may be recognised by eye. 
Tle paper is sensitised by immersir g first for one minute in a bath 
of methylated spirit, whence, without washing; it is transferred 
to the sensitiser proper, a solution of potassium bichromate of about 
1 per cent. strength. In this itis allowed to remain for two minmtes. 
The paper, after drying, is exvosed in the usual way. Development 
proceeds as-follows:—The print is placed in a dish of cold water 
for a moment, and then rinsed wnder a rose for about three minute 
This treatment is necessary to remove the apparent greasiness of the 
surface and to allow the water to run evenly over its surface. It 
is then placed ?n warm water (about 112 deg. Fahr) in which the 
image appears. The positive image of full strength is not obtained 
until applying the rose jet, a vezy heavy pressure of which the 
ace of the “Satino” print appears to resist with impunity. 
The nature of the finished print is seen to tbe of an extremely fine 
grain, producing in the shadows a very interuse black deposit, and 
in the half-tone a characteristic appearance, which may be described 
vy “silvery” better, perhaps, than by any other word. The makers 
in their instructions detail the manipulation of the paper at con- 
siderable length, yet there is one point to which, we think, they 
should draw attent‘on, and that is the extreme delicacy of the 
Hgment surface when the paper is in a wet state during sensitising. 
t out experience, the greatest care was needed to avoid removing 
the pigment, and it would seem that with methylated spirit, of the 
quality which is obtainable in this country, a longer immersion of 
he paper than one minute may ‘be advised, in order to impart the 
necessary resistance to the film of the paper. 

The only other point at aner is likely to make a 
mistake is in the development. The difference -between the be- 
s so great that the inexperienced may be inclined to put 


tissite ; 


carbon 


S. 


which the beg 


haviour is 
a print down as over-exposed, because it is slow in develop 
whereas the the slow appearance is probably due to a 
fear of injuring the surface under the rose. “Satino” is sold in 
ekets. which are priced on the basis of eight quarte 
The larger-sizes, halfplate and whole-plate, 


reason ol 


cut pieces, in 
plate pieces, for 6d. 
are put up in packets of four pieces. 
U-form Binding Strips. Made by the Tvrocken-Bindstreifenfabrik 
(Dr. J. Neubronner), Cronburg in Taun 
Since the reference to the lantern slide binding strips of the aboye- 
mentioned firm, we have received, through Mes Dallmeyer, an 
outfit, isting of the binding ps in the steip and roll form, 
fixing iron, and lamp. The strips are sold-in lengths of two 34-inch 
sections, or in rolls of 25 and 50 yards length. In the case of 
former a V-shape is given to the ends of each piece, so that when 
all four pieces have been applied to the slides there is no thic ening 
from overlapping. In addition to this, both the strip and roll binder, 
which is half an inch in width, is slightly indented on the coated 
side along two parallel lines 1-16th of an inch apart, down its centre, 
binder centrally and 


cons 


the 


as a result of which it is easy to apply the 
uniformly to the slide: 

The adhesive’ preparation on 
ture, but by heat, in a manner 


the binder is softened, not by mois- 
which, so far as we may judge from 
the behaviour of the strips in practice, appears to be that of the 
adhesive tissue of the Derepas patent, controlled in this count 
by the Adhesive Dry Mounting Company, of Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Our examination of the binder has not enabled us to say whether 
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if differs from thos adhesive “tissue,” but, at any rate, it possesses 
in practice the good qualities of the dry mounting process, the 
attachment in the case of the binder being made by a heated tongs, 
as shown in the drawing, and producing a binding of the neatest 


and most permanent description. The price of 100 strips (for 50 
slides) is Mk. 1.50 (1s. 6d.), and of the heating tongs, Mk. 3.50 and 
Mk. 4.0 (3s. 6d. and 4s.). 

ee en 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES 


Tur “Camera House Journal” (W. Butcher and Sons), in its 
January issue, just received, publishes reproductions of the six 
coloured covers of catalogues which can be supplied to dealers on 
advantageous terms. Application may be made to Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 

A 48-page bargain. list of apparatus which, though shop soiled, is 
guaranteed in thorough repair, has just been published by the Tella 
Camera Co., 110, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. A variety of 
lenses, hand and stand cameras, and other apparatus is offered at 
greatly reduced prices. The firm makes a special feature of accepting 
customers’ apparatus in part payment for purc 


Messrs. Sprers AnD Pond send us their very full catalogue of 
photographic requisites, a copy of which they will send to any 
applicant. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


—a os 

A Lisext Acrton.—At the Hertfordshire Assizes on Saturday last, 
Valentine Crick, a grocer’s assistant at Bishop’s Stortford, sued a 
photographer, named Bruxley, of the same town, to recover damages 
for an alleged libel. The plaintiff’s case, which arose from circum- 
stances already reported in THE British JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
was that in December of 1905 he had six photographs of himself 
taken by the defendant on postcards, for which he paid 1s. 6 
Afterwards he ordered six more, but told the defendant that he wa 
in no hurry for them. He delayed going for them, and in th 
following June, as he was passing the defendant’s shop, he saw one 
of his (the plaintiff’s) photographs exhibited, with the notice attached, 
“This is the man who puts his hair in curls to have his portraits 
taken, and then cannot pay for them.”’ This was the libel complained 
of, the plaintiff alleging that it was untrue to say that he curled 
his hair, as it curled naturally, and that he had suffered annoyance 
from the notice. The defendant pleaded justification, though he 
admitted that he was wrong in putting the notice in his shop window, 
and said he would haye apologised for it if he had been asked to do so. 
In the result the jury gave 
damages. 


® m= 


Judgment was entered accordingly, with costs. 


CuarLes TyLeER AND ENGLAND Brotuers, Limrrep.—Issue on 
December 6 ,of £10,000 five per cent. debentures, part of series 
created by resolutions of April 12, 1902, and December 6, 1906, to 


secure £20,000. Property charged—The company’s undertaking and 
property, present and future, including uncalled capital. No 
trustees. Total amount previously issued of same series, £10,000. 


This is an amended return, in substitution for that filed on December 
19 last, in connection with the registration of the £10,000 deben- 
tures dated December 6, 1906. The original return did not mention 


| 


a verdict for the plaintiff with a farthing | 


that the said £10,000 formed part of a series of £20,000, of which | 


£10,000 were a 

Inpecent  Puorograpus.—Frederick Griffin, 23a, Clayton Road, 
Bradford, was summoned last week before the Bradford Stipendiary 
Magistrate (Mr. C. Skidmore) to show cause why certain obscene 
photographs should not be destroyed. The Chief Constable (Mr. 


ready issued. 


J. Farndale) applied. for an order of destruction of ninety-eight nega. 
tives and 350 photographs. Mr. Skidmore made the order foy 
destruction and an order for costs on the defendant, against whom, 
it was intimated, further proceedings will be taken. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

INTERNATIONAL ProgseKroGRAF Company.—Capital £200,000 (£20), 
To acquire inventions relating to the patent Projektograf, for im. 
provements in projection apparatus for photographs, pictures, efo, 
and to adopt an agreement with T. Ficker. No initial public issue, 
First directors (not less than three nor more than seven): T. Ficker 
(chairman), F, Friedmann, and O. Jammer. Qualification, £100, — 

Romanr MryrarurEs.—Capital £5,000 (£1) (2,500 preference). To 
acquire the business of a manufacturer and vendor of tinted photo. 
graphs (framed and unframed) carried on by F. de Paul Romani, af 
51, Ermine Road, Ladywell, as the Souvenir Miniature Company, 
No initial public issue. First directors: F. de Paul Romani, one 
other nominated by him, and not more than three others to be 
Ordinary qualification, £100. 


appointed by signatories. 


Dcetings of Societies. 


——— 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT . WEEK. 
Fripay, FEBRUARY 15. 


West London Photographie Society. Annual 1 hibition of Members’ Work. 
Sutton Photographie Club. ‘‘ A Chat on Lense:.” HE. A. Salt. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


“To Noroway o’er the Faem.” W. R. Macgregor, 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club. 
Monpay, FeBRuary 18. 


“Legitimate Control in Photography.” Demon 


Southampton Camera Club. 
strated. C. H. Hewitt. : 

Stafford Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarging 

Catford and Fores’ Hill Photographic Society. 
A. H Dunning. 

Blackburn Camera Club. ¢ n re 

Preston Camera Club. ‘‘ Among the Dutchmen with a Camera. 

Lancaster Photographic Society. ‘A Holiday Tramp. Illustrated. 
Barrow. 

South London Photographic Society. u 

Kings Heath and Moseley Photographic Society. 
Arthur Marshall. 

Cleveland Camera (lub. 


» @_ Wray. A nn 
“ Bromide Printing and Toning, 


“ Scenes in Holland and Germany.” C. L. Faunthorpe, 
Ae Ms roa 
GW. 


“© A Tour Round the World.” C. Marsal 
‘Dutch Scenes and People: 


« Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph’ Negative Papen! 
: Photography: 


Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society. ‘‘ Stereoscopic 
C. P. Goeiz. é 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
Royal Photographie Society, ‘All at Sea with a Hand Camera.” Fd 
Mortimer. , js Fi 
Birmingham Photographic Society. ‘‘Photography in Relation to Art. Rev, 


H. W. Dick, 
Sheffield Photographic Society. 
Bingley. Pane 
Blyth and rict Camera Club. ‘“‘ Intensification and Reduction,” 
Darlington Camera Club. ‘‘ With Cycle and Camera in Scotland. 
Hackney Photographic Society. Annual Dinner. = 5 
Worthing Camera Club. ‘‘ With the Camera in the North.” T. Roberts. RPS 
Redhill and District Camera Club. “'8.C.P. Lantern Plate.” A. i. Dunning; 
for Mes . Wellington & Ward. ‘‘ Stereoscopic Photography. H. Payne. 
Heaton and strict Camera Club. “Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph 
Negative Paper.” 
Acton and Chiswick Polytechnic Photographie Club. 
Goerz. 
Camera, 
Goeiz. 


“The Dales and Coast of Yorkshire.” Godfrey 


W. French 
W. Wilson 


“Telephotography.” C. Py 


0. B 


Otley Club. “What Can be Done with a Hand Camera.” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Bristol Photographic Club. ‘‘ Bromide Printing.’ FF. Little. . i 

Birmingham Photogiaphic Society. *‘ Enlarging and Printing on Bromide Paper. 
E D. Taylor. a 

Hampstead Scientific Society. Annual Lantern Slide Competition. 

L.€.C. School of Photo-Engraving. ‘‘Caligraphy.” Edward Johnston. he 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘Photographic Optics.” | J. Mentos 

Borough Polytechnic Photosraphic Society. Fourth Lantern Slide Competition 

Eyerton Camera Club. ‘Scottish Union Print Folio.” 

Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 
W. L. F. Wastell. * ” 

Leicester and Leicestershire Photographie Society. _‘‘ Lantern Slides. 
Barton. “Is Photography Justifiable?” J. E. B. Hales. P vega 

Morpetl Hay Camera Club. ‘Enlarged Negatives.on ‘ Rotograph’ Ne 
ive Paper.” . 

Hoendale Amateur Photographic Society. ‘Theory and Practice of a 
‘apers ” 

Wolverton Photographic Society. ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz-Anschut 
Folding Camera.” 


; 
“4 Dive into Belgium” 
We 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Chelsea and District Photographic Society. Annual General Meeting. a 
L.C.C. Staff Camera Club. “Mounts, Mounting, and Mountants.” P. s. Whites 
Blenheim Club. “Athletics and Sculpture.” S. C. Kaines Smith, M.A. 
Richmond Camera Club. ‘ Hampton Court.” TT, H. Blythman fe 

Rugby Photographic Society. ‘‘Telephotography.” Ernest Marriage, F.R.P 
“The Sun—Our Luminary. 


Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. 
Hewitt, B.Se. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. 
Archer Clarke. 


" 
“ Modern Printing Processes 
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osworeh V holographic Society. “Lantern Exhibition—North astern In the discussion of the exhibition, Dr. Evershed asked what 
ailway Slides ’ E veutis 5 
orth London Photographic Society. ‘Figure Studies.” E. H, R. Hillsworth. amount had been received as admission money from the sale of 
ge pend * Photographic Association. “‘Hnlarged Negatives on *Rotograph’ Affiliation tickets, The amount was stated to be £95. Dr. Ever- 
Negative Paper. ’ : x f 
il hocosraphic Society. “Gum Ozotype.” J. F. Copley. shed thought that a large proportion of this sum would not have 
| been spent but for the distribution of the tickets in the Affiliation 
> 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. abhi eoals. 


Mr. Armytage Sanders drew attention to the inconvenience caused 
to exhibitors at the New Gallery by the want of a telephone service 
during the exhibition. He thought exhibitors and others would 
gladly pay for this privilege if it could not be obtained from the 
management of the New Gallery. 
The Chairman then proposed that the thanks of the society should 
be offered to the retiring President, Major-General Waterhouse, for 
his constant and valuable services to the society during his two years 


; of office. The proposition was seconded by Mr. Leslie Clift, and 
The Hon. Secretary reported that he was making arrangements carried with much enthusiasm. 


ith the Fine Art and General Insurance Company in connection A vote of thanks to the council and officers of the society was pro- 
ith the Employers’ Liability Act, and full particulars would be | posed by Mr. George Scamell, and ‘seconded by Mr. F. T. Beeson. Mr. 
iblished in the next Circular, to be published in about a fortnight. | McIntosh briefly replied. Mr. Sterry proposed a vote of thanks to 
A long discussion took place regarding a case where a member the honorary auditors, Messrs. Calder, Marshall, Son, and Ibotson, 


. MEETING of the General Committee was held at the Royal Photo- 
raphic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, February 8. 
resent, Messrs. A, Ellis, §. H. Fry, H. E. Hull, A. Mackie, 
. Prodger, E. Scamell, Lang Sims, R. W. Robinson (Redhill), 
ad H. C. Spink (Brighton). Mr. A. Ellis in the chair. 

The ‘draft annual report was read and passed, and arrangements 
| connection with the annual general meeting on March 8 were 
iscussed., 


id been defrauded by an individual, against whom there appears | which was similarly carried, and the Chairman then called upon 
. be many other cases. Eventually it was agreed to take certain | Mr. W. T. P. Cunningham to present the report of the scrutineers of 
eps im view of instituting a prosecution. | the ballot. The following proved to be the newly-elected officeis 
— of the society :— 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. j Prustpent.—J. C. S. Mummery. 
SNUAL general meeting held February 12, Mr. J. C. 8. Mummery DEERE Eau 


ate | Sir W. de W. Abney. ir Joseph W. Swan. 
ek | The Right Hon. the Earl of Major-General Waterhouse. 
Crawford. 


the c 
The “Progress Medal” for the year 1906 was presented to -Mr. 
ger-Shepherd. 

he meeting then proceeded to discuss the report of the Council 


TREASURER.—John St erry. 


: ; 2 : Councit. 

d the balance-sheet for 1906. In reference to he society’s financial A. W. W. Bartlett, Furley Lewis. 

sition, the treasurer (Mr. John Ste: Yy) announced that since the | Henry W. Bennett. Ernest Marriage. 

nmencement of the year subscriptions to the amount of £50 had Leslie E. Clift. Arthur Marshall. 

nm received, bringing the deficit in the income and expenditure | A. R. BF. Evershed. C. E. Kenneth Mees. 
sunt to £44. Mr. Sterry remarked on the needless expense to | Te realy aer, AG J. Mortimer. 

: ee ee és | John H. Gear. C. Welborne Piper. 
ch the society was put by mem ers who failed to pay their sub- E. T. Holding. E. Sanger Shepherd. ° 

aptions within the year. He estimated that each subscription Fred Hollyer. J. Spiller. 

ich was not obtained unti! after several applications meant a | C. Lindsay Johnson. H. Snowden Ward. 

s to the society of two shillings. Rey. F. C. Lambert. B. Gay ‘Wilkinson. 
“he sections of the report were then discussed paragraph by para- JUDGES IN THE TECHNICAL SECTION. 

ph, and elicited little comment, until that referring to the Thomas Bolas. E. Sanger-Shepherd. 

iety’s Jounal was reached. Mr. E. J. Wall said that in view of Chapman Jones. Sir Joseph Swan. 
increasing difference between the receipts from the sale of the | C. E. Kenneth Mees. KE. J. Wall. 

inal and from the advertisements in it and the cost of produc- Major-General Waterhouse. i , 

a, it was necessary to take steps to employ a less expensive form The report of the ballot was received with applause, Mr. Mum- 


production, although one which, meverthe ess, would equally | Mery, on his official election to the presidency, being the recipient 
ve the society’s purpose. He thought that an unnecessary amount | Of a perfect ovation. 


s spent on the paper for the Journal. At the time it was selected | 

idea was to print half-tone blocks on it. but the speaker noticed | Sourh SusurBan Puotocrapuric Socrery.—At a full meeting of 
t very few blocks were used, and, in fact, when a block of any | the organising committee held at 27, High Street, Lewisham, on 
ity was employed in the Journal an art paper was insetted to Wednesday evening, with Mr. A. Haddon in the chair, it was 


e it. | decided that this society should be known as the South Suburban 


wv. C. E. K. Mees complained that insufficient supervision was Photographic Society, and that steps should be at once taken 
2n to the publication of the papers and addresses read before the | to secure headquarters at Lewisham Junction The Royal Obser- 
ety. He thought the Journal was conducted with greater laxity vatory Camera Club was represented at the meeting by Messrs. 
n many similar publications. Its obvious defect, he said, was | H. Furner and P. Melotte; and there were also present Messrs. 


bit was not edited. Many papers had no business to appear in J. F. Ashby, A. E. Bennetto, P. GC. Cornford (ex-secretary of the 
, and he suggested that a committee might deal with papers read Borough Polytechnic P.S.), Thos. K. Grant, J. D.. Murray, J. Nixon 


wre the society and published in the Journal in order that much- | hon. sec.), H. A. Robinson, and Chas. Stuart (the host of the 
Jed abridgement might be carried out by the author or by a occasion). The hon. secretary of the Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
aber of the committee qualified to do so. graphic Society (Mr. W. T. Browne) also attended. Hight new 
fr. George E. Brown said that it should be axiomatic t hat elemen- | members were added to the committee, including the Astronomer 


‘matters to be found in text-books, as well as lengthy reports of | Royal, and Messrs. Vivian Orchard (Town Clerk of Deptford), 
avel” lectures, should be practically excluded from the journal, | Francis L, Robinson (Town Clerk of Greenwich), P. ©. Cornford, 
that the detailed reports of the Affiliation were of ittle value. and E. W. Andrew (former secretary of the Bromley Camera Club). 


- McIntosh, appealed to by the Chairman, expressed the opinion The Astronomer Royal was provisionally elected president, and it 
) an editorial committee could not successiully undertake the | was resolved to invite the M.P.s and Mayors of Greenwich, 
Jar and prompt publication of the journal. Lewisham, and Deptford, Canon Barnes-Lawrence, Rey. W. W. 
r, Bale Rider begged that the function of the Journal as the Hough (Vicar of Lewisham), Messrs. ©. Welborne Piper, F. J. 
rd of the society’s proceedings should not be lost ight of. Mortimer, T. K. Grant, A. Haddon, and other well-known amateurs 
r. W. Thomas thought that previous speakers, in suggesting | to take office as vice-presidents. Mr. E. W. Andrew, of 12, Old 


ns to counterbalance the diminished advertisement revenue of Dover Road, was also elected joint hon. secretary, and as a result 
society's organ, disregarded the fact of the greater competition | of the meeting we understand steps will be taken to complete the 
ng photographic publications. He would strongly protest | organisation as early as possible and to appeal to the photographers 
ost the omission of the Affiliation’s proceedings fromthe Journal. | of the three boroughs to throw in their lot with the society. 
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Eprysurce Pxorocrapsic Sociery.—Mr, A. Wallace M‘Gregor, 4 
lawn tennis player of some note, read a paper at the meeting last 
week, on lawn tennis photography. The lecture was illustrated by 
a. variety of slides which Mr.-M‘Gregor had chosen mainly for the 
purpose of showing as far as possible the styles and strokes of 
most of the best players, as also the varieties of background and 
light to be met with at many of the leading tournaments both at 
home and abroad. The groteque positions in which the camera 
depicted some of the players in the courts evoked much laughter, 
and drew forth some comment in the discussion which followed. Mr. 
A. H. Baird, president, occupied the chair, and conveyed to Mr. 
M‘Gregor the thanks of the meeting. 


s 


Kincs Hearn anp Moserry Puorocrapatc Society, recently 
formed in: conjunction with the Kings Heath Literary Society held 
their fortnightly meeting on Monday, before a good attendance of 
members, with the president, Mr. J. Page Croft, in the chair. Mr. 
A. BR. Teague, secretary of the Handsworth Photographic Society, 
gave an addxess and demonstration on “Bromide Printing.” Mv. 
A. Roffey in his demonstration on “Gaslight Printing” produced 
some wonderful effects with papers having a beautiful variety of 
tints. The Hon. Sec. will be pleased to hear from any lady or 
gentleman wishing to join. His address is Livingtone Road, Kings 
Heath. i 


Croypon Camera Crus.—A discussion on “Easy Printing Pro- 
cesses” took place on the 6th inst., the pros and cons of most 
printing mediums being considered. Messrs. F. W. Hicks and 
¥. J. Terry ably championed platinotype, Mr. H. P. C. Harpur, 
carbon; Mr. 8. H. Wratten put in a good word for P.O.P.; and 
Mr. H. T. Dodsworth sent a letter dealing with self-toning papers. 
The bromide process, curiously enough, remained unrepresented, 
though it should have been a strong competitor. On the other hand 
gas-light papers found favour, mainly on the ground that they gave 
the best translation of the average negative produced by the be- 
ginner.- That any definite conclusion was arrived at as to the 
“easiest process” cannot be said, the debate ultimately arousing a 
feeling of partisanship, hardly conducive to an impartial examina- 
tion of the subject, though eminently calculated to add to the cheer- 
fulness of the evening. Mr. E, A. Salt showed Messrs. Lumiére’s 
“ Actinos” paper, a P.O.P. containing no soluble salts, and stated 
to keep indefinitely and be unaffected by damp. He also fixed a 
glass negative and a Sandell film in their new “ Fixoline,” or acid- 
fixer. Briskly boiling water was then poured on both negative and 
film without ill effect, except that the gelatine of the glass negative 
showed slight signs of pitting, which would probably disappear on 
drying. Users of Sandell films, he thought, might safely dispense 
with the preliminary formaline bath recommended, and employ the 
acid-fixer to attain the same end. For the rapid washing and drying 
of negatives and papers, such a bath would obviously be most useful. 
Dr. Mees then exhibited and explained a series of contrast and 
other filters for photo-micrographic work (a full account of these, 
and the principles underlying them, appeared in our last issue.—Eds. 
*B.J.”). Their production, he said, had directly arisen out of a 
lecture recently given by Mr. Bawcomb at the Croydon Camera 
Club. Mr. Bawcomb said that all photo-micrographic workers were 
under a debt of gratitude to Dr, Mees and Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright. Hitherto there had been very little published on 
the matter; the ial directions given for photographing 
difficult stained subjects—viz., to employ a filter of compli- 
mentary colour to the stain—being very vague and unsatis- 
factory. Thanks to the sharp spectral cut of the filters now intro- 
duced, and the plain directions issued for their use, he had been 
able to obtain first-rate photo-micrographs of subjects imposstble 
to render adequately before. 


CentraAt TrcHNicaL CoLLeGe PuHorocrapsic Socrety.—On 
Wednesday, February 6, Mr. E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S., Superin- 
tendent of the Solar Department of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, gave a most interesting lecture on Astronomical Photography. 
The lecturer, after giving a brief history of early work in photo- 
graphy as applied to astronomy, including J. W. Draper’s Daguerreo- 
types of 1840, described the present uses of photography at the 
Greenw Observatory, and showed how very much greater accuracy 


was obtained when the continual movement of instruments could be 
recorded. In many cases, the lecturer stated, deflections of the 
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magnetic needle were recorded which would have prabably remainer 
unnoticed had it not been for the constant record. Much of intereg 
was told about sunspots, it being pointed out that they went throug] 
their changes in a slightly variable cycle, and that the daily swiny 
of the magnetic needle follows this directly. Many interestin 
photographs and transparencies were shown representing much of th 
work of the observatory. Very hearty votes of thanks were passer 
to the lecturer, and to Prof. W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.0g) 
for taking the chair. 

Lonpon AND Provincran PHorocRAPHic AssocraTion.—At th 
meeting on Thursday, the 7th, Mr. W. Thomas in the chair, the fir 
of the series of elementary lectures was given by Mr. J. 8. Teaps 
who demonstrated the making of lantern slides. He said that hi 
aim was to explain a system of making lantern slides so as to ayol 
a waste of plates and materials. The factors to be considered j 
making lantern slides were: 1, the negative; 2, the light; and 3, th 
developer. As regards exposure he recommended a test frame whid 
consisted of an ordinary printing frame with a shutter of thin wog 
marked in 4 inches, so that a series of expostires could be made, am 
thus the proper exposure for each class of negative obtained, H 
also recommended a printing board. The one shown was marked i 
three-inch divisions, with two blocks of wood at one end of sufficien 
distance apart to just take the printing frame, the light (a fish-ta 
gas-burner) being movable, and placed upon the division line in us 
He also had a pair of small zinc squares, which were useful {9 
deciding what part of a negative to use for the slide, thus enabliy 
him to put the desired part central upon the lantern plate. ! 
half-plate frame was used when printing from 4-plate negatives, § 
cardboard mask to take the negative enabling the worker to squat 
up any line out of truth. Mr. Teape strongly recommended th 
following developer : 


2 drachms. 
1 drachm. 
30 grains. 
10 ounces. 
2 drachn 
10 drachms. 
10 ounces. 

seer tats 2 drachms. 
2 drachms: 
5 ounces. 


No. 1. Hydroquinone 
Sulphurous acid 
Potass. bromide . 
Water 

No. 2. Caustic s 
Soda sulphite . 
Water .. 

No. 3. Potass. bromide 
Ammon. carbonate 
Water 


This was used, Nos. 1 and 2, 2 drachms of each, and 1 ounce? 
water. The formule as issued by the makers, he said, often gave har 
results with blocked up shadows, and should, when used, be dilute 
with water. A good yellow light was preferred to ruby in th 
dark-room when making slides, and the No. 3 solution was only use 
for coloured or toned slides by development. Slides were then mad 
by the lecturer, and a collection of slides from one negative show 
the plates used being Ilford “ Alpha” and Paget “Slow.” Using th 
first named a fin ebrown was obtained by 30 seconds’ exposure at 6 im 
from a fish-tail burner and with the normal developer : with 60 secon 
exposure a warm brown was obtained, with 60 seconds at 12 insy 
black, with the same at 18 ins. a cold black, whilst with 60 seconds 
6 ins. and the addition of 3 minims of No. 3 solution a red Wi 
obtained. Using the Paget “Slow” 20 seconds at 12 ins. gave a blad 
40 seconds at 12 ins. with 40 minims of No. 3 a brown; 60 secondse 
12 in. with 40 minims of No. 3 a warm brown; 100 seconds? 
12 ins. and 60 minims No. 3 a very fine warm brown; 60 seconds ® 
12 ins. and 100 minims of No. 3 a red, this latter taking Jul 
one hour to develop. It was, he said, a curious fact that the colot 
appeared much warmer when viewed out of the lantern. For instant 
a slide apparently of a red colour would be brown when on th 
sheet. The chairman said the demonstration had struck him§ 
being one by a practical worker, and it was certain that mal 
useful hints had been given. Mr. Freshwater proposed and M 
Haddon seconded a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Teape. 


eet 


Mr. J. E. Hopp, F.R.P.S., we learn has vacated his position! 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, to join the Westminster Photograph 
Exchange, 119, Victoria Street, S.W., where his long experience! 
photographic dealing, gained from his managership of Messrs. Spe 
and Pond’s photographic department, and later of that of the Art 


and Navy Stores, should be of the greatest service to the Westminst 
Exchange. 
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Dews and Dotes, 


GLASGOW AND Wesp OF Scornanp Amarrur PHoTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. — The annual exhibition of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association, in their 
fooms, 180, West R 


nt Street, Glasgow, shows 
and a decrease in the 


ass 


an increase in 


number of prints, lantern slide entries, 
gives us an opportunity 
genuine subjects, 


A non-competitive cl 


ot 
t John Hepburn’s 


seeing some 
The judges were Messrs. J. 


raig Annan, Maurice Greif; nhagen, and Wm. Goodwin, and 
onze plaques were given to them to award at their discretion. In 
he nine classes, th 


ley awarded plaques to Dr, A. 
s. J. Bryden, James McKiss 
hn A. Stewart, John Norman, junior, 
wn, A. R. McCormick, A. J. 

T. Goslin, Jas. G. Wilson, D. 
john Young, and John W. Downs. 
Mr. Graysronp Brrp, of Milsom St 
t photographic e; ibitions, } 
nedal, or plaque. All ¢ 
iver champion medals a 


Richmond; J 
(2), J. Mac- 
A. Herbert 
Garwood (2), Richard Prosser, 
M. Filshill 


Juncan Leslie, Cl 


1a 


villiams (2), J 


» John Cuthbertson, 


reet, has just scored a century 
laving been awarded his hundredth 
hese prizes, which include several gold and 
s well as ordinary silver and | 
ave been obtained at exhibitions which 
nd were awarded fo) 
Sure studies, and especi: 
fr. Bird has also won 
re for hunting and stee 
ho have secured such a 
A NEW electric 
I. C. Parker and Mr. W. 
he Helion filament, as t 
nd only requires one w 


yronze medals, 
are open to all the world, 
scapes, sky effects, out-door 
ally pictures of children taken in his studio. 
about 80 other prizes, a number of 
lechase pictures, 


andscape, se. 


which 
sraphers 


It is few phot 
record in 10 years. 

lamp filament has been disc overed by Professor 
G. Clark, of Columbia Unive sity, U.S.A. 
1e inventors call it, gives a very white light 
att per candle power. Comparison’ between 
2e luminosity of a Helion filament and the ordinary lamp showed that 
ae former gave three and a half times the amount of | ght with 
msiderably less energy for the same wave length. This high efficiency 
thought to be largely due to selective radiation. The life of the 
ew filament, which consists chiefly of silicon on a thin carbon core, 
» far appears most satisfactory though conclusive tes 
ad the drop in candle power is small even witl 
ousand hours. 


S are wantin 
run of over a 
As the ordinary vacuum lamp bulb is used, and 
aout twice the quantity of light with half the consumption of elec- 
icity is obtained there should be a big future before the new lamp, 
Lumivous Emanation.—The fact that a 


a luminous emanation of 
ariable shape will appear in the dark at such points on the surface 
t the earth below which tl 


here are extensive ore deposits at a more 
was recorded in Germany ag 


‘less considerable depth, 


far back as 
- Immediately | 


before or during a thunderstorm these pheno- 
ena are said to be especially striking. 
ore recently been made in North America in the neighbourhood of 
Though much should be ascribed to 
‘errors of observation, 


Similar observations have 


e deposits 


superstition and 
the fact nevertheless has been confirmed by 
The electric emanation given off from the 
wface of the earth (see Prometheus, No. 891) has in fact been 
peatedly ascertained photog aphically by Mr. K. Zenger. Plates 
ated with fluorescent substances were used. It may thus be taken 
r granted that the emanations in question occur with an 
gh intensity at those points of the ground where 
electricity 


Cent investigation. 


specially 
300d conductors 
are found in large amounts in the neighbourhood of 
the earth, in other words, above ore deposits, which 
od conductors of the electric current. Lignite and coal, 
pecially when containing pyrites, are fairly good conductors. The 
ference in the intensity of radiation as compared with points free 
om any ore would seem to be recognised by means of 
us affording to geologists a rather simple means 
d even coal deposits. 


e surface of 
every g 


photography, 
f locating ore 


i 


TxE Photographic 


Department, its Inception and Management,” 
reprint of 


a series of articles on photographic dealing by Mr. 
C. H. Wallsgrove, reaches us from the author’s firm, Messrs. Hands 
d Co., of Blet: hley, by whom a copy will be sent free on applic 
n. The booklet deals with many points in a dealer’s 
sh as the stocking of chemicals, mounts, and albums, plates and 
pers, and apparatus. The author also discusses the management of 


dark-room for customers, and the execution of developing and 
nting orders, 


ae 
business, 
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Tue Supply of Platinum.—The “ South African Mines” lately pub- 
lished an article by Mr. William Bettel, a well-known specialist, on 
the existence of platinum in the Transvaal. As far back as 1890 
Bettel had discovered platinum in the sand w 


hich came from a mine 
in the district of Klerksdorp. 


Only about 50 m 


quantities Further research has confirmed t 
In February, 1906, Mr. 
tities of mineral from which gold 
spectors in, the 5 
analy 


ligrammes of 
platinum, was obtained, but still sufficient to justify the belief 
that platinum was to be found in the Transvaal, and not only 


in infinitesimal 
opinion. 


his 
Bettel examined some small quan- 
had been extracted by some pro- 
neighbourhood of K erksdorp, and the chemical 
gave the following result: Platinum, 12 per cent.; iridos- 


mine, 76,17 per cent.; iridium and rhodium, 7,50 per cent.; gold, 
1.04 per cent.; sand, 0.65 per cent.; various metals, copper, iron, 
etc., 2.64 per cent. Again, quite receni ly, Mr. Bettel analysed half- 


a-dozen samples of iron chromate 
per cent. of platinum. Mr. Bette 
the district from which these samples came, but he declares that the 
platinum in them came form an old volcanic rock, and adds that 
as the actual price of platinum is higher even than that of gold, 
attention should be devoted to the discovery of this precious metal. 

A report in the “Franklin Ins tute Journal” gives the followin 
figures for the production of platinum in 1905:—The production 
platinum from domestic ores 


minerals which afforded 1-10 to -6 
has not been authorised to reveal 


of 
in 1905 was 318 ounces, valued at 
$5,320, as compared with 200 ounces, valued at $4,160 in 1904; with 
110 ounces, valued at $2,080 in 1903; with 94 ounces, valued at 
$1,814 in 1902; with 1,408 ounce valued at $27,526 in 1901; and 
with 400 ounces, valued at $2,500 in 1900. In December, 1904, the 
price of ingot platinum at New York advanced from $18.50 to $19.50 
an ounce; in April, 1905, it was $20.50; in February, 1906, it 
advanced to $25, and in September, 1906, it was $34 an ounce. 

Tue Franco-British. ixhibition, to be held.in London next year, 
has been warmly endorsed by the King during his stay in Paris 
last week. A guarantee fund of £220,000 has already been 
cumulated. 
IR JosePH SwAN.—The Council of the Society of Arts attended at 
Marlborough House on Friday last, when his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, President of the Society, presented the Society’s 
Albert Medal to Sir Joseph Wilson Swan, F.R.S., “for tke impor- 
tant part he took in the invention of the incandescent electric 
lamp and for his invention of the carbon process of photographic 
printing.” 


THE Scottish Salon.—This exhibition retains its hold 
affections of Scottish workers. No prizes are offered 
money is charged; a place on the walls is the awarc 
this award seems to be valued, as the entri 


on the 
and no entry 
of merit, and 
s for this year considera- 


ably exceed all previous records. The Board of Selection met on 
& i F : Fi Tatts x 
Thursday and had a work of no little magnitude in selecting the 
- a i % i ld i e 

‘tures for hanging. The opening ceremony will be held in the 


rt Gallery of the Museum, Paisley on the 23rd inst., at twelve 
oon, and the official lunch is due an hour afterwards. On the 22nd 
inst. there will be a private view and reception of delegates. The 
exhibition will remain open for three weeks, and a full and interest- 
ing programme of lectures, music, etc., ha he 
evenings. 


been arranged for 


(. Archibald, 
1at he will be 
and materials 
photography 


*LASHLIGHT.—An American photographer, Mr. D. 
of 119, Miller Street, Newark, U.S.A., informs us +) 
pleased to receive catalogues of flashlight apparatus 
which will be of use to him in a work om flash ight 
which he is compiling. 

SPEED Test of Shutters.—Messrs. A. Q 
Inn, E.C., write: —We are enclosing herewith dummy sheet of the 
test card which we are about to furnish for all shutters sent to us 
for testing. We shall charge sixnence each for testing, which will 
include any make of shutters, focal plane or otherwise. A consider- 
able amount of time has been spent on the testing apparatus, and 
we art of the actual speeds. As the 
representatives of the largest shutter makers in the world BESa5. 
Bausch and Lomb), we haye frequently been jas | would 
undertake the testing of shutter speeds. We now wish to say that 
we shall be pleased to undertake this work. 

A Cotour Photography Soc‘ety for America.—In reference to the 
recent formation of the “Society of Colour Phelgumphers in ee 
country, the suggestion of a body with a similar name in the Unite 


E. Staley and Co,, 19, Thavies 


un furnish a very good ¢ 


ked if we 
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States is made by Mr. F. C. Beach im the “American Amateur 
Photographer and Camera and Dark Room.” Mr. Beach will be 
glad for supporters of the proposition to address him at 361, Broad- 
way, New York. 

‘un Lizars Competition.—The prize pictures in the recent “ Chal- 
lenge” competition will be exhibited at 251, High Holborn, London, 
from Fébruary 21 te 28, when Messrs. Lizars will be glad ito see 
any of our readers who may be interested. Arrangements have 
been made with the South London Photographic Society to include 
the pictures in their annual exhibition, which will be held at the 
Camberwell Baths from March 2 to March 9. 

“'fue American Amateur Photographer” and the “Camera and 
Dark Koom,” two of our monthly contemporaries in the U.S.A., 
which have been under the same management for some years past, 
have now been united into one publication, “'!he American Amateur 
vhotographer and Camera and Vark Koom.” ‘eatures of the latter 
puvlication are to be retained, and the editorial statis join forces in 
the new publication, which is issued by the American Photographic 
Publishing Co., 461, Broadway, New York. 

W. H. sMrra AND Sons.—T hough Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, 
as bookstall newsagents, have been betore the public tor nearly nait 
a century, it is news to most people to hear tnat for ttle short ot 
that time they have been pioneers in various departments of art 
printing in their works in Hetter Lane, E.U. They have now 
establisned, at No. 95 in the same narrow thoroughfare, under the 


control of Mr. H. K. Morgan, a gallery, reference library, and 
consulting rooms, where imtending customers may examine an 
immense variety of styles and design in letterpress and 


illustrative printung. Uur acceptance of an invitation last week 
gave us the opportunity of seeing some samples of circular and 
pooklet printing such as bear out Messrs. Smith's claims to be able 
to produce enciosures which require some description more digmitied 
than “printed matter.” ‘lo single out one circular only, that for 
Messrs. Rackham and Co., costumiers, of Birmingham, here is a 
refined production, which a first-rate p otographer would feel con- 
fident in accepting as a medium of appeal to his public. 

‘7 the L.U.U. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, Bell 
Court, Mr. Oliver Dawson lectured on February 7 on “ Lhe sleach- 
Out Process of Colour Photography.” He explaimed the principle on 
waich the paper, as made by J. H. Smith and Co., was pre- 
pared and exhibited a number of copies of coloured originals made 
Mr RB. Reynolds exhibited the results of utrect copies 
ies made on the paper, and 
ference in the exposures in 


on the paper. 
of 1eaves, flowers, and wings of buttertl 
Mr. W. Sage reterred to the great di 
London and the country. 


+ 


Correspondence, 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

MR. CHAPMAN JONES AND THE R.P.S. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I shall be glad if you will allow me, through your 
columns, to offer my sincere thanks to those members of the Royal 
Photographic Society who continue to nominate me to various 
offices in the society, and to briefly explain my position. In Novem- 
ber, 1896, certain changes were determined upon that the president 
(Sir William Abney) and the hon. secretary (myself) felt would not 
be for the society’s welfare. To avoid the false position that would 
otherwise have ensued, Sir William Abney and I resigned. Shortly 
after this I was elected a vice-president. The spirit of unrest, con- 
tinued to assert itself, and matters grew more acute until the elec- 
tion in February, 1902, when the late Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer and I 
were nominated to the presidency, Mr. Dallmeyer by those who 
wished for certain changes, and I by those who deprecated the most 
important of them. The votes showed a large majority in favour of 
the “reform party,” and nearly all the members of the old council 
were rejected. Since then I have attended no meetings of the 
society, except that I have continued to serve on two committees at 


the special request of the new council. In each of the five ensyj 


years, however, I have been nominated to 
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the positions of presiden| 


vice-president, and ordinary member of council. Hach time I hay 
cancelled my nominations to the presidency, because it was obyig 


t. 


t 
that the society wis 


stand. I trust that t 


uct and accept my 
Yours, etc., 
February, 1907. 


TONING OF 
To the Editors. 
he above heading, * 


SULPHIDE 1 


Gentlemen,— Under 


five years will consider this a satisfactory 
best thanks for their continued confidence, 


BROMIDE 


hat some one else was desired, and I have always done my best 4 
avoid a competition for the presidency, as tending, in my opinion 
to compromise the dignity of the society. I have also cancelled 
nomination as ordinary member of council, because it seems to 
hat election to such a position would not be sufficient evidene 
hed me to again take an active part in q 
affairs, but I have allowed my nominations to a vice-presidency 
hose who have nominated me during the la 


y explanation of my cj 


CHAPMAN Jong, 


PRINTS. 


*‘ Dolphin” asks a questi 


which no doubt interests a good many of your readers. Personally 


I haye never been troubled with the particular difficulty w 


correspondent raises, but I have experien 


hich you 
ced instances which wei 


most perplexing of brom:des which refused to bleach in the ferricyani 
perp 8 yanil 


bath, or which bleached unevenly. After making many ex 


periment 


to endeavour to fix the moment in the process at which the deta 


arises, my experience 


place regularly if development and fixation are quite norma 


1as been that sulphide toning always tak 


. ¥ 


is to say, that, given a correct exposure to suit a normal developme 


and this followed by proper fixing, the sulphide toning wi 


no difficulties. That the ultimate colour 
upon the character of 
generally observed fact, t 
character of the deposit 
colour always in my hands follows good 

In your reply you properly ask for furthe 
if alumned or not, etc.” 
cards were really bromid 
papers—presumably not 
emulsion—work very dif 
bromide paper. A bromi 
especially if there be dee 
with a fairly 
heavily coated 


his also being in 


e, as I have fo 
coated with an 


» shadows, shou 


small; but, so 
should be muc 
the dark-room and ascertain if his dar 
development and fixation were adequate, 


far as one can judge from t 


that a large vatch was being made.—Your 


[Our correspondent now writes that tire 
bromide, developed with metol hydroquir 
were alumned (with two washes before 


minutes, and washed for thirty-five minutes. 


was freshly made. Not only did the car 


in the original neg 
It would be interesting to know if 
ferently compared to first-class make 


$ 
e print, to tone well and to a good colo 

ld be made upon a pal 

heavy deposit of bromide and silver, and not 

ol 

s, 

i 

i 


with the gelatine vehicle. 
correspondent has ventured upon the course of using a special ¢ 
line in bromide cards, the profits in such work, as he says, 


| preset 
S mat 


obtained depend 


development, I think, is a statement 


its turn influenced by 
rative ; but toning to s 
dark-room practice. 
r particulars of “ develo 
u 
und some of the gasligl 
“all bromide” oi silv 
( 
It may be that y 


he particulars he give 


h more inclined to look, in the first instance, 


k-room arrangements 
especially as he ment 
s truly, A Ro. 
prints were upon “ Chet 
none (Somerville form 
and after), fixed tor 

The sulphide sol 
s retuse to darken i 


sulphide, but the application of a developer failed to restore 


intensity. The bleaching solution of fe 
bromide had been used only once or tw 


be glad to hear of other correspondents’ ex 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In reference to the query of 


rricyanide and potassl 
ice previously. We sh 
neriences.—Eps. B.J.] 


a correspondent last W 


as to bromide prints, bleached in the usual mixtures of ferricya 


and halid 


tion. I have been experimenting with 
have been unable to succeed with this fai 


e, Which will not tone or darken in sodium sulphide 


the process, and s0 
lure; that is, I haveb 


unable to produce a print that will not darken in sulphide. May 


take the 


iberty of asking any of your readers who have met witht 


may meet with this trouble, to kindly send me some prints or Cal 


not more 
follows : 
Maker’ 
Bromic 


than six of each required, with 


Ss mame: 
le or gaslight : 


Developer : 


full details, if possible; 


February 15, 1907.) 


Plain or aciu hypo: 
Alumned or not; 
Formula of bieach, and whether freshly mixed or not: 
Formula of sulphide solution; also whether freshly mixed or not: 
Whether prints were bleached in day or gaslight, or subsequently 
posed to the same before sulphiding : 

Length of washing after bleaching. 

Some of these details may at first sight appear puerile and un- 
ecessary, but as I have tried mearly every make of bromide and 
slight “paper with adurol and metol-hydro 
evelopers, without meeting with this failure, I want to obtain as 
any factors as possible so as to trace the cause of this particular 
ouble if I can. 

I shall be pleased to*pay postage on prints in 
1ould I be able to find anything out will naturall 
1@ same.—Yours faithfull 
North View, I lowne 


ferrous oxalate, 


ll cases, and 
communicate 
J. WALL. 


Road, Sidcup. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PACKING PAPER 
To the Editors. 
This Leading called to mind a recent experience, and 
ie in the last century. It has been often said thé 
‘e conservative. The following will 
yards tryi 
ars ago I rec 


Gentlemen,— 


,otographers 
orove the truth of that saying 
A ‘few 
1e Beernaert 
in the dar 
alf 


. re 


new plate or paper that comes alon 


ved a sample of two half-plates made by 
ompany ; like some others they were placed on a shelf 
om, doubtless to wait for a convenient season. 
| November last they came to light with others. I was. curious to 
e their appearance after so long I found these were packed 
ithout dry paper between them while others had a fine tissue, the 
tter bore evident signs of deterioration from with the 
per; the former (B.’s) looked in good condition. 
Having many years ago proved to my own satisfaction, and then 
a well-known maker's the fallacy of 
ith the sensitive films, I felt a suitab had new arisen to 
st the effect « ate-keeping witLout it, and so I copied a photo- 
aph I had to do on one of the two plates referred to, and another 
the same time on a perfectly new plate by a well-known firm. I 
n sending you a print from each, and shall be glad to hear your 
mion of them. I did not know at the time that the Beernaert 
jmpany had ceased to exist, and so for accuracy I wrote to Mr. 
‘holzig, their agent, to ask whether he could furnish me with 
e date of the batch number. He then wrote me that the com- 
ny had ceased to manufacture early in 1900; but for this fact I 
ould have withheld the name lest it should appear I was advertis- 
ga certain make. It, however, was conclusive proof that they had 
en packed some years. 
rds at ex 
is some 


Clearing the 


contact 


placing any paper in contact 
e occasion 


T would emphasise: no paper between, or 
, but film to film in close contact. I do not know why 
firms will still persist in placing tissue between their 
ates; not only does it seem to me risky on the ground of dele- 
rious matter in the paper, but it allows more air to pass between 
em, which has ‘an injurious effect on the film, and in any change 
temperature it also tends to the absorption of damp more or less 
tequall I can quite expect anyone saying we do net want to 
ep plates five or six years, and preferably not as many months, but 
@ point is: Should not plates be packed in the way least likely to 
use deterioration? It would be interesting to hear the experience 
others on this.—Vours, W. .Pouney. 
Dorchester, February 11, 1907. 
(We do not think it would be possible to say without very careful 
amination, that the prints sent were from different negatives. 
ith regard to the use of paper between sensitive films, it is possible 
im a specially pure paper, known as the “Teapot” brand, 
ide by Robert Fletcher and Sons, which is largely used by silver- 
ths for wrapping silver goods, and this has been proved to be 
thout any effects on sensitive emulsions.—Ep. B.J.] 


PYRO AND SODA DEVELOPRR WHICH WILL KEEP. 
To the Fditors. 

recent editorial notes end ‘the articles and 
trespondence on this subject have called attention to a matter 
lich is of very great interest to a large number of your readers. 

As one of your correspondents ‘has aptly quoted, “An ounce of 
actice is worth a ton of theory,” perhaps you will allow me to 
ve the results of 
out fifteen year 


Gentlemen,—Your 


a few’tons: ofrpractice,-extending over.a period .of 
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ist. As to keeping the pyro solution without deterioration, I have 
never been able to do this satisfactorily in combination with neutral 
or alkaline svlphite. The addition of a large excess of sulphurous 
acid (or metabisulphite) improves matters; but I have always found 
that in any.case the solution deteriorates more or less rapidly from 
the time it is mixed. On the other ‘hand, I find that metabisulphite 
of soda alone acts as a perfect preservative, a solution containing 
equal weights of pyro and metaibisulphite appears retain its good 
properties indefinitely ; it will certainly keep in good condition for 
at least four years. After keeping two years or more, it works 
equally as well and as quickly as when freshly mixed. There is 
absolutely no difference in the results. Ii made with good:and fresh 
pyro and distilled water the solution is quite colourless, and remains 
so to the last drop. 

With regard to the alkaline part of the developer, I 
found any ill effects from mixing the sulphite and carbonate of soda 
in one solution. With equal) parts of the two sé in a fairly con- 
centrated solution it keeps perfoctly, and, like the pyro solut: 
always ready for use.. I have tried y pr 
several years past have used the following, whi 
tor all-round work :—= 


have never 


nm, is 
tions, and for 
I fnd excellent 


OUS 


Pyro 
Metabisulphite of soda 
Distilled water, to 


Sulphite of soda... 10 
Carbonate of soda 10 
Water (distilled), to 80 0; 


For use, mix equal parts of No. 1 and No. 2. T 
may ibe 


2e mixed! developer 
used full strength or diluted, according +o the density 
required in the negative. For studio work it usually works best iat 
about half strength. Development is complete at 65 deg. Fahr. in 
about five or minutes. The addition of tbromide increases con- 
trast, but does not materially prolong the total time of develop- 
ment. There is no py stain. The negatives are 
in colour, and the solution may be used if desired 
in succession, 

It will be seen that my experience coincides with that of Mr. 
H. W. Bennett, and is at variance with your own. 


neutral black 
for several plates 


The causes of 
the wide difference may not: ibe far to seek, and, as you suggest that. 
the manner of mixing may have somethine to do w 
few details, in the ‘hope that they may 
solving the problem. 

In the first place, all my solutions are made with cold distilled 
water. - For the pyro solution the metabisulphite of soda in 
crystals (not powder) is completely dissolved in the water before the 
pyro is added; provided tthe pyro is not already s od by keep- 
ing, the solution will be quite colourless, and, as I kave stated, it 
will keep so for years. In mixing the alkaline solution, the soda 
carbonate and the jsulphite of soda in crystals are placed together 
in cold distilled water, and shaken until dissolved. This takes a 
little time, but I never use het or warm water for ssolving the 
sulphite. 


2 it, I append a 
be of some help to you im 


The above operations are so simple that it is difficult to see how 
one can go wrong; of course, it is essential that the sulphite be of 
good quality. I am inclined to think that herein lies the cause 
of most of the trouble. It is we!l known that different samples of 
sulphite vary considerably. I liave met with some that were worse 
than useless. Also, I consider it essential to use pure water; a trace 
of iron would inevitably cause the pyro sclution 
coloured, 

With regard to the metabisulphite, I do not k it; there is 
any great difference between. the potassium and the soda salt. I 
invariably use the latter, which I am in the habit o employing 

xing bath, as it answers so well in the developer, and I 
do not see the use of mixing the bases. The chemistry simpler by 
using the soda ibase all through. In cohnection with this there is 
one other point which may be worth notice. It will be seen, that 
in my formula I haye an excess of acid sulphite in the pyro solution, 
so that when the carbonate is added the free sulphurous acid is 
neutralised, and a corresponding quantity of freshly formed sulphite- 
of soda is set free in the developer at the moment of mixing tthe 
two solutions. I feel sure that this has ja beneficial effect. If-so, 
it is entirely lost by the method of mixing the sulphite with the- 


to become dis- 
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pyro, as in your own formula. You will perhaps be able to test this 

in the course of your experiments, the result of which is no doubt 

awaited \by many of your readers.—Yours, etc., 3B. J. Epwarps. 
Ealing, February 9, 1907. 


LIMELIGHT CALCULATIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentiemen,—Could you see your way to give a paper on limelight 
jets for the mixed gases, stating candle power obtained with a jet 
of a certain size when using a certain pressure measured in inches 
of water? For instance, assuming a thoroughly well-made jet, with 
a bore of, say, 20 standard wire gauge under a pressure of, say, 
10 inches of water, what candle power can be obtained? Again, 
assuming the bore to be the same, (but the pressure reduced to 5 inches 
of water or inereased to 15 inches, what candle power would ‘be 
obtained? Compressed gases in cylinders are out of the question 
here. Although I thave read about Beard’s and other regulators, I 
have never seen one, or have I ever seen it explained as to how 
many inches of water they are set to. This question of 
candle power of limelight jets seems to me too much rule 
of thumb. I cannot imagine why, with a certain size bore 
and with a certain pressure, one should not get a certain 
result. As a mechanic, I can tell the result of a flow of water and 
what effect to expect, provided I know ‘the head, length of pipe, 
and size of jet, and also know how many candle power can be 
cbtained from a Welsbach mantle burning under certain, conditions, 
as tables have fbeen laid down for these, then why not for the lime- 
light burner, either blow-through, mixed, or ether? Any information 
on these subjects would be greatly appreciated by yours truly, 

Bowmont Street, Invercargill, N.Z. Jas. Stewart. 

December 3, 1906. 


Mr. R. R. Beard, the well-known lantern expert, of Trafalgar 
Road, London, 8.E., to whom we submitted our correspondent’s 
letter, writes as follows :— 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Many papers have been written on limelight and 
tables. prepared, but not in the form suggested in your corre- 
spondent’s letter, and as regards candle power it must certainly 
be a case of rule of thumb, as so much depends wpon the operator 
and the construction of the jets. 

The suggested table of low pressure would be of no use under the 
present system of high pressure gases in cylinders as used here. 

The outlet pressure of Beard’s regulator can be modified by 
inserting springs of various intensities, from 4 Ib. to 5 lb. per square 
inch in the ordinary form, and from the high pressure from 5 lbs. 
to 15 Ibs. per square inch, the latter pressure being used with the 
injector form of jet. 

With a jet constructed upon Hardwick’s form—i.e., with a mixing 
chamber of about three-quarters of an inch diameter and 
iiin. long, and a pear-shaped vertical section, the gases entering 
at the base through a {th hole, and from the apex through the bent 
tube to the nipple, which is 18 gauge, and working the pressure 
of the gases at 10 inches, a Nottingham hime 3-16ths from the nipple 
will give, as near as possible, a candle power of 500.—Yours faith- 


fully, R. R. Bearp. 
10, Trafalgar Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
THE USE OF FLAMING ARC LAMPS IN PORTRAITURE. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemén,—We have read Mr. A. Gascoigne’s letter in your issue 

of February 1 with interest. As manufacturers of both flame arc 
lamps’ and enclosed arc lamps for photographic work, we may be 
able to supply some of the information Mr. Gascoigne desires. The 
colour of the flame are is produced principally by the introduction 
-of calcium and sodium salts. The spectrum of this light consists 
of a faint continuous spectrum on which are superimposed the very 
brilliant bands in the red, yellow, and green, characteristic of the 
calcium and sodium compounds, the visible spectrum being some- 
what similar to the spectra given in your issue of January 11 on a 
Wratten plate without a filter, the extra amount of light in the 
yellow and green portions of the spectrum giving the arc its charac- 
‘teristic colour. 
The spectrum of the Jandus enclosed photographic lamp shows a 
faint white light spectrum with intense bands extending over the 


violet and probably into the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum. 


——— 


There is no definite ratio between the actinic and visual qualiti 


of the two lamps, as by varying the proportions of the chemicg 
and the size of the carbons, ete:, the light given by the lamps ma 


be confined almost wholly to the yellow or violet portion of 4 
spectrum as may be desired. : 
| In an enclosed photographic lamp it is naturally important { 
confine the radiation as much as possible to that portion of ¢] 
| spectrum haying great actinic value, nearly the whole of the energ 
being then available for photographic work. 


We have used the term “photographic work” to indicate 4} 
effect of the actinic rays on photographic plates or papers. Th 


term of “light” or “photographic light” is rather confusin 
as the best forms of modern enclosed arc lamps can be arranged { 
give a large portion of their energy in the form of invisible radi 
tions in the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum. 

The following tests made in our laboratories may give some ide 
of the ratio of exposure. They are for four lamps, all taking th 
same electrical energy:— __ j en 
Visual Light, Giving 

Power Measured by 


usua. 


Actinic Printing 
Power Measured h 


| Photometer. Darkening of P.0.E 

| Jandus flame arc lamp . 50 mild) 

| Open are lamp ........... 10 10 

| Ordinary enclosed arc .. adulguated 20 
Jandus enclosed photographic lamp 4 50 


These figures are approximations from the mean of a large numbe 
of tests. Variations in the current, varieties of plates and paper 
and many other factors will influence results largely, but the figure 
are a guide for general use. 

The relative actinic values will necessarily be altered very mué 
if light filters are used, as these cut off a large quantity of the mor 
actinic rays. 

The results are fairly constant for printing work, and may easil 
be verified with a piece of P.O.P. by anyone who has access to bot 
flame and enclosed photographic lamps.—Yours faithfully, 

Tue Janpus Arc-Lamp anp Exrcrric Co., Lap, 
(A. Denman Jones, works manager.) 
Hartham Works, Hartham Road, Holloway, London, N. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TELEGRAPH—A NAME FOR PROFESSOI 
KORN’S PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The general Press has during the past week devote 
a good deal of space to descriptions of Professor Korn’s process ¢ 
| photography by telegraph. Unfortunately, however, the word “tel 
photography” has been used to describe it, and although phil 
logically and scientifically correct, there is likely to be great col 
fusion in terms if the use of this title is persisted in. 

Since 1891, when the late T. R. Dallmeyer patented the first prat 
tical telephotographic lens, the word “telephotography” has bee 
as all your readers know, in every-day use to express” 
method of obtaining images on an enlarged scale by means of; 
ens which comprised an amplifying element in its construction 
| and more particularly a lens composed of a positive and negatiy 
element, with a means for modifying the focal length by varyin 
the separation. As there is already quite a literature on the sil 
ject, comprising volumes by Mr. T. R. Dal meyer, Dr. Deller, M 
Ernest Marriage, the Rev. F. C. Lambert, Mr. Beck, and others 
in all of which the word “telephotography” forms an importal 
part of the title, we think it only fair that the newcomer should fim 
a distinctive title in which, if possible, the electrical nature of th 
| invention should be expressed. May we suggest “ photo-telegraphy, 
| which would clearly show that an actual te egraphic process Wa 
indicated. We have a precedent in ‘ micro-photography’ all 
| “photo-micrography,” the distinction between which is well knowl 
—Yours faithfully, J. H. Darimeyer, Lev. 
: (C. F. Lan-Davis, secretary.) 
Denzil Road, Neasden, London, N.W., xebruary 12, 1907. 
Ieee [Our objection to Messrs. Dallmeyer’s suggestion is that, Jik 
| “photo-micrography,” it is a bad index word. Any person seardl 
ing literature for Professor Korn’s process will naturally turn fs 
to “telegraph,” and, therefore, a word commencing with “tele” 
“tel” is, from an indexer’s point of view, preferable to any other 
“Telectro-photography” or “telectrography,” suggested in a previol 
issue, seems to us to meet the case, and we should not be surptl 
to see in future issues of “ The Daily Mirror,” when that publica 
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1as completed its arrangements with Professor Korn, a page headed 
*Telectrographs.”—Eps. B.J.] 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMERICAN PROFESSIONALS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Before the American Professional Exhibition at your 
jallery comes to a close, permit me this opportunity of counselling 
wother professionals who have not yet seen it to take advantage 
# the remaining days, and your kind welcome Many photographic 
xhibitions are interesting—this one is instructive also—and 

think we have excellent reason to feel obliged to the exhibitors 
md the organisers of this little show for the pleasure it brings to 
rofessionals in this country. The work has the stamp of prosperity 
bout it, and it is always a cheering thing to look at strong studio 
ortraiture which one instinctively feels the public wants, and will 
ay for. We need not sympathise with the talk of decadence in 
sritish professional work, nor with the assertions of some critics 
rho believe that artistic portraiture is only produced among clever 
mateurs here. 

But this exhibition proves that the Americans represented are 
lever men and deserve all the prosperity which is said to prevail 
mong them. Cannot we be up and doing to make another exhibi- 
on just as attractive for ourselves ?—Yours faithfully, 

Regent House, Anlaby Road, Hull. Atos (Ge 

February 12, 1907. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


——— 


* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ THD Epitors, THe Bririsa 
JoURNAL oF PHorogRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0. 

' For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Grrrnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 
fee. 

[OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


nnie BH. Hargreaves, Millom, Cumberland, 
H. Midwinter, 48, Park Street, Bristol. 
Vocalist, Eva Longbottom. 
J. C. Long, 22, Portland Road, Worthing. 
St. Andiew’s Church, Worthing, 
ac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, B. 
Famous Jewish Actor. 

Tallis, 2, King Street, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. Photoaraph of Wreoths on 
the Tomb of Bill Green, Superintendent ot City of Birmingham Lamp Dept. 
Trea urer, 21, Inglis Street, Inverness. Photograph of the Rev. M. MacKenzie. 

Phot-graph o7 the Rev. J. J. Black, LL.D. 
Burton and J. W. Burton, 3, Haymarket, Leicester. 
Hazterigg, Bart. 


Hi. (Nottingham).—The apertures lenses do not necessarily 
yary with the size of the stop. With two lenses of 16in. and 
14in. focal length the apertures may he of the same and the 
vice versa. All depends on the 
You should measure and compare 


TURNER, 


Photograph of the Rev. F Pascoe, 
Tnree Photogravhs of Blnd Child 


Four Photographs of Interior of 


Photograph of Mr. Z, Feinman, 


Photograph of Sir A. 


stops of different sizes, or 
front lens of the combination 
the “effective apertures,” as defined by the R.P.S. 
Ns Query.—I have an old lens ‘by Dallmeyer, marked on mount 
No. la, Patent 9669. The lens mount is 13in. diameter, about 
Zin. long, single combination in back and front, small rotating 
Can you identify for me? The back combination 
e incomplete. There is a little cell which fits close 
to the front of lens, from which it appears to me there is a lens 
missing. I find on focussing I get on the ground glass a white | 
flare spot in the centre of the picture, just about the size of a stop 
or a little larger. Is that caused by the front lens being mi 
Can you tell me what focus the lens should be, and rapidity?— | 
A. J. F. Bonn. | 
The lens, by its number, is of very old make. Your description | 
answers to that given in an old catalogue we have, of the 
No. 14 patent wide angle landscape lens, and is intended for 
5x4 pictures. It isa single combination, and of 54 inches focus. 
Its aperture, we think, is about f/15. If you send the lens to | 
Dallmeyer’s they will tell you whether it is complete or not, and | 
for what work it is intended | 


stops. 
appears to 


Bacxerovnp Marerran.—I should be glad if you could inform me 
where I can obtain canvas for bacl 
— ARTIST. 


ound painting in distemper. 


Unbleached sheeting, obtainable from large upholstery ware- 
houses, up to 8ft. and more in width. 

PROFESSIONAL.—So Jong as the prints are kept separate and con- 
stantly exposed to clean water, a mechanical washer is superior 
to hand washing, supposing also that it does not tear the prints. 
For prints of fairly small size, up to half-plate, there are several 
washers—e, ¢° the “V.H.,” which will 
satisfactory, but we know of no washer which will satisfactorily 
treat numbers of large prints. .The principle of one made by 
Messrs. Marion, in which each print is kept in a separate tray, 
is the best. 

PHorToGRAPHS oN Mrrar.— (1) You were kind enough to answer an 
inquiry of mine some few weeks back re “Carbon Transfer on 
Metals.” I find, on following your instructions, the adhesive 
preparation you advise (chrome alum and gelatine), will not give 
it a hard support, as on passing a shears through the metal the 


be 


., the “ Godstone,” 


tissue is liable to strip. I tried Japan varnish, but that seems 
only to prevent moisture attacking it. Can you suggest another 
method. (2) Stoving it. How should I proceed’? (3) Is there 


any ‘book that would give me the method 
the full details?—F. R. O. 

(1) The trouble, arises from the metal not being 
thoroughly clean in the first instance. The slightest trace of 
grease would quite prevent the adhesion of the substrvatum to the 
metal. If the metal is highly polished we should suggest that 
you slightly dull it by immersing it for a minute or so in water 

to which a little nitric acid is added, just sufficient to give it 

a sour taste. That will afford a better tcoth for the substratum. 

(2) Without suitable appliances you are not likely to be success- 

ful with this. We should advise you to put the work in the 
hands of a practical japanner, who will have suitable ovens for 

the purpose. (3) “Photo Ceramics,” by Ethelbert Henry and 
Snowden Ward, 1s. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.G. 

A. K.—(1) The rough sketch shows quite a different thing from Adam- 
son's compressor, though we do not see why it should not answer 
purpose. Personally, we have had no experience in 
making compressors, and therefore can express no decided 
opinion on the mer the one you propose to construct. 
Indeed, its efficiency can only be proved by a practical trial. 
(2) To speak candidly, we cannot congratulate you on either 
the lighting or posing of the specimens you submit. They are 
all illumined too much with direct front light. (3) No. 2 of the 
“Photo Miniature ” (Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, 


of working ceramics— 


no doubt, 


auc 


your is 


of 


H.C. 6d.). 
Fincrr Priv -Do you know of a book on finger-print photo- 
graphy, same method as used by the police? If so, would you 


inform me where I could obtain a copy’? If no book published, 
what is the best method to get a negative from a faint impres- 
sion?—Tuvums-N ain, 

There is no work published on the subject. If the finger prints 
you have to photograph are on paper copy them in the camera 
in the ordinary way. If they are on s they will yield a 


better result by being copied by transmitted light. For the 


negatives use slow plates, giving good density—e,g., 
mechanical plate. 

Toxine Baru. — I should esteem it a favour 
could give me the Venus toner for P.O.P, 


a photo- 


if you 


30: ¢ 
20 
The above (1900) is the latest formula we have been able to turn 
We may add that Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome sell 
a tabloid chemical made up for the “Venus ” paper. 
Recoyery or Desr.—I made an oil painting for a customer, from a 
copy he gave me. The eyes were not exactly the same size on 
the copy. I made it according to the copy. He would not have 
it, because one eye was smaller than the other. He asked me 


up. 
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to alter it. It hag been altered. Now he will not have it at 
all. Can I make him pay for it, and in what way?—W. H. R. 
If the enlargement in the first instance was like the original 
it ought to have been satisfactory. If it was afterwards altered 
to your customer’s order, you are not responsible for that. As 
a rule when alterations, such as this, are made from the original 
the result is seldom satisfactory. The only way to recover the 
debt is to sue for it in the County Court. 
Fuasn Powprr.—Please publish a reliable formula 
jn your next issue.—REXx. 
Potass. nitrate 
Potass. perchlorate 
Magnesium powder .... 16 parts. 
We advise you to employ the ready-made powders, as the mix- 
ture of the constituents is a rather dangerous operation. 
Yacur Puorocraruy.—(1) I have been located in this place nearly 
four years, and I am not satisfied with the amount of work 
T have obtained from the yachting people. I have taken several 
fairly decent pictures of yachts sailing, with the ordinary T.-P. 
shutter, but the results are very uncertain. Now, could you tell 
me of any special apparatus? (2) I am adapting a half-plate 
camera for instantaneous work by attaching a focal-plane 
shutter. Will you please tell me what is the best. view-finder 
of reasonable price to use?—C. T. Humpurey. 
A twin lens or reflector camera is used a great dea 
successiu 


for flash powder 


2 parts. 
2 parts. 


for this 
photo- 


class of work. We knew one _ very 
grapher of yachting subjects who had a miniature camera, 
about 5 x 4, fitted to his 15 x 12 camera, the focus- 


sing gears of the two being arranged so that the subject was 
focussed in the smaller by moving the pinion of the larger 
This is simply the twin-lens system modified to 
reduce bulk The exposures are usually 1-200th to 1-500th 
of a second—i.e., with a focal-plane shutter. We may add that 
successful yacht photography involves a steam or motor launch, 
in which to follow the craft and catch them at the required 
angle.’ You will find some most useful hints on the subject in 
“Photography on Toar” (Dawbarn and Ward, 1s.). (2) Our 
own preference is for one of the direct vision type of a good 
size, say, with a lens 24 x 2 inches. ‘The cost is about 10s. 


camera. 


Toprpr Foctssinc Screrns.—On page 713, of your “ Photographic 
Almanac,” 1907, you give instructions for making focussing 
screens with iodine or potassium iodide. Will you please 
inform me in your jourral the amounts of jodine and potassium 
iodide to use?—J. Harriey Hus. 

The exact strength is not of importance. You can use one 
containing about 10 grains of iodine and 100 grains of potassium 
iodide in 10 ozs. of water. 


PuHorocRarus or Frowrrs anp Anmars.—Herewith I beg to ask 
you whether you can give me some addresses of flower and 
animal photographers.—F. O. Kocu. 

For flowers try: Erdman and Schanz, 109, Bedford Hill, Bal- 
ham, London, S.W.; Valentine and Sons, 32, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C.; Henry Irving, The Rowans, Great Elms Road, 
Bromley, Kent; Taunt and Co., Oxford; Colonel Taylor, St. 
Agnes, Cobham Road, Norbiton, Surrey ; Charles Hodges, Hex- 
ham Northumberland; T. Andrews, 15, High Street, Budleigh 
Salterton; W. W. Burnard, West Street, Poole, Dorset. For 
animals: Chas. Reid, Wishaw, N.B.; G. W. Wilson and Co., 
2, St. Swithin Street, Aberdeen; O. G. Pike, The Elms, 
Winchmore Hill, London, N.; Jas. Auld, Ellon, N.B.; and 
Gambier Bolton, care of Autotype Company, 74 New Oxford 
Street, W.C. 

“TIpris” Movnts.—Will you please give me the address of the 
makers of the “Iris” mounts series?—Gro. Woop. 

We see the mounts listed on page 666 of Fallowfield’s cata- 
logue, but we do not know the makers. We shall be glad to 
hear from you on the other matter. 

Copyricur.—I produced a series of local views of Fishponds and 
district for postcards. I supplied local stationers with them. 
Finding the profits so small with this kind of work I discontinued 
to supply them, and intended to sell them at my own shop at 
2d. each. It has just come under my notice that a local company 

ographs, imitating photographic cards, and 


has copied my pho 
selling them at 2d. each. 


Every imitation card bears my | 


name, saying it is a photograph by me. What can I do in th 
matter? It is affecting my retail sale.—C. F. B. 

You cannot take action in respect of infringement prior { 
registratioa of the copyright in your photographs. Apparent] 
you have not registered any. You had better do so at once, ay 
you can then stop the sale of further copies. 1 


T. W. S.—Try the Tress Company, or the Halifax Photograph 
Company. 
A Constant Reaper.—l. The card is probably a matt surfa 


bromide, and any make would give you similar results to th 
which you enclose. A good developer is :— 


Metiol 35 ers, 
Hydroquinone ... 50 grs. 
Sodium sulphite .......: eects O78. 
Sodium carbonate 4 OZ. 
Water to .......ee0s+ 20 ozs. 
Potassium bromide od 5 grs. 


2. With regard to the bleaching solution, if you use that give 
on p. 988 of the ALMANAC, 1907, you cannot fail to get gor 
results. You can also use the one you enclose, but it will 
course, intensify the prints. 

Enzarcinc Lens.—I have a lantern which I bought second-hat 
and wish to use it for enlarging. When I got it home I tour 
the original back lens had been replaced by, it seems to me, 0 

ses. I have tried to use it, but & 

only get the subject in focus at a distance of about 18 inch 
from the lens. It was then mot very sharp, so I made a si 
to fit im front of lens, and have got a passable picture with 

I would like to know if the combination of the lens is right. 

is composed of two plano-convex lenses. Diameter of front Je 

40 m/m, and back one 44 m/m. The diopter of front lens is 5.2 

and back one 5.75. The distance from back lens to negat? 

when lens is fully extended is 115 m/m. The distance betwe 
the lenses is 60 m/m. If you can give me the information fr 
the above description I shall be glad. The stop I used 

fixed on the front of cap of lens, and the aperture is 11 m/m— 

If your lens consists only of two plano-convex lenses it is 
no use for enlarging. Are you sure they are not cemented col 
binations? In any case, the stop should be between them, @ 
not in front. If a central stop and properly adjusted light W 
not give good focus the lens is useless, and you had bet 
replace it by your camera lens. That should work satisfactonl 
Remember that adjustment of light affects focus, and that t 
adjustment must be varied for different scales of enlargement, 

A. B. (Bagshot).—1. Rubber type can be purchased from M. Linda 
Fleet House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. The neatest way, ho 
ever, to title postcards is to obtain the le tering in the negat 
by photographing a proof of the title, s ripping the film, @ 
transferring to the postcard negative. 2. “ A Treatise 
Photogravure,” by Herbert Denison (London : Iliffe and 0 
4s. 6d.). 

R. M. Crirrorp.—It can if provided with the usual focussing scal 
As the camera has to be held about at the chest level, a refled 
finder is the most suitable. Adams and Co., Charing (er 
Road, W.C., can offer you a variety. 

H. Hopprrron.—You had better send it to be repolished. We! 
suggest no other plan. 


from a pair of field glas 
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Half-tones Only a little time ago we commented 
: on . ; 
on the busin } a c 
oe Picz| | ‘Note-paper. ok e business to be done by a studio 
x CATHEDR . 133 | Parmnr News ... 145 in the supply of note-paper bearing a 
HOTOGRAPHERS 1 Rene Halas iXestics i2 | heading of a photographic nature. The idea is quite an 
: 1385 | NEw Book: 146 old one, of course, but with the increased interest, amount- 
Tikes eae RE eae nS tas | 1n¢ almost to a craze, in all kinds of pictures, photo- 
Of THE NecativE Tnac 136 MEETINGS OF SOcmHTIES : graphers who may haté‘dismissed the proposition years 
HE HXHAUSTION OF THE HD oya 1otographic society— hare 6 Gee &5 9 Ones ate 
Bath. By A.and L. Lum Snitiicna OF emce Club— | ago as having nothing In it ay find to-day that it will 
and Seyew . 138 Croydon Camera Club—South pay them to take it up. Among all classes of their 
IRECT CARBO London Photographic Society Need 0 
AND OZOBROM "139 =Srondoniewan am PrOnGel customers—the dweller in a country house, as well as the 
Beer METHODS OF EROTIC, LARP maa 47 | Mother of a pretty child—there is the opportunity to put 
Hector Maclean, EF. + 141 | CoMMERCIAL AND LEGAL | forward the illustrated note-paper as a novel specialty of 
ON RORIOGS “Aon 145) || Conubseore ore one’s own, and it will be found that not only in the upper 
143 Sulphide Toning of Bromide social strata of a provincial public, will it be the means 
144 Prints larging to Double “ a 5 2 5 
= Profits om PicturelPost= of putting money into the photographer’s pocket. One 
laa —Yacht Photography ... 149 point of practical importance may be mentioned. It will 
144 ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS... 151 Fj a ae, S 
f ee be found that many papers which will take a pen 
z ae TA 7 ~ | properly will not do justice to the halftone block. A 
SUMMARY. 


The exhibition of photographs by American professional photo- 
raphers (at the “B.J.” offices) closes to-morrow, Saturday, at 
2.50 o'clock. 


We draw attention 


Workmen’s compensation and photographers. ti 
(P. 135.) 


) the terms of the Act which comes into force on July 1. 


vised draft of the proposed Copyright Bill shows the Artistic 
ght Society to be still disregarding the interests of photo- 


(P. 134.) 


Opyrig 
raphers. 
illustrations is recommended as a 
(P. 133.) 


Note-paper with half-tone 
ssible sideline for photographers. 


American photo-engravers’ business methods and book-plates as a 
vocess side-line occur in “‘ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” (P. 144.) 


A review of modern mounting methods by Mr. Hector Maclean 
pears on page 141. 


Experiments on the latent image have led unmistakably to a new 
‘ocess for red and blue tones on bromide paper. (P. 136.) 


MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz, as a result of testing the exhaustion 
fixing baths, have drawn up rules for the maximum number of 
ates to be fixed in a bath of given formula. (P. 138.) 


New hints on the ozobrome process appear in the new issue of the 
icial instructions. (P. 140.) 


The catatype process of chemical printing (without light) has been 
monstration in Berlin. (Pp, 134 and 143.) 


Pigmentéd bromide paper for the direct production of carbon en- 
gements is the subject of some notes by a German writer, 
» 139.) 

A non-splash dish is among the patents of the week. 


(P. 145.) 


Society proceedings of the week deal with shutters, stereoscopic 
otography, and wet-collodion lantern-slides. (P. 148.) 


paper possessing both qualifications is not easy to find, and 
therefore we may mention a new introduction of Messrs. 
Lindenmeyr’s, the “ half-tone writing paper,” which should 
be noted by those entertaining our suggestion for applica- 
tion to their own businesses, or, as one or two firms might 
well do, by those proposing to supply and print the blocks 
for the photographic profession. 


Libel or Colour photography of all subjects has 
Criticism? been disturbing the law courts of far 
Singapore, where a firm of photographers have sued the 
proprietor of a newspaper in respect of a letter appearing 
in his publication in which adverse reflections were made 
upon certain specimens of colour photography, shown by 
the plaintiffs at an exhibition, and also upon the character 
of the plaintifi’s representative. The letter in question 
was headed “A Dismal Failure,” and ini it the writer com- 
mented upon the imperfections of what we gather to be 
three-colour carbon prints. These remarks, however, the 
Chief Justice held to be no libel, but in respect of the 
allegation as to the character of the plaintiff’s representa- 
tive gave judgment for £20 and costs. 


The Pyro- We are much indebted to Mr. B. J. 
Soda Edwards for his letter on page 129, and 
Developer. for his valuable suggestions. Our corre- 


spondents seem to be about equally divided in their opinions 
and experiences, which fact alone makes it clear that there 
is something that we do not generally understand with 
regard to the compounding of developers. Mr. Edwards 
says, “Of course, it is essential that the sulphite be of good 
quality. I am inclined to think that herein lies the cause 
of most of the trouble.” Mr. Edwards uses more sulphite 
than we do in proportion to the pyro, and if he also uses 
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a better quality he must have a considerable excess of 
pure sulphite available. In this case a formula that is 


compounded on incorrect principles may quite easily work | 
in as cleanly a fashion as one correctly compounded with | 


less sulphite. Though at present we have nothing fresh 
in the way of information to give, our earlier work showed 


pretty clearly that the quantity of sulphite could be con- | 


siderably reduced if it was not kept in solution with the 
alkali. If the alkali and sulphite were combined, then, 
with the sulphite we used, stain could not be avoided 
unless an inconveniently large quantity was employed. 
The moral appears to be that if one wants the sulphite 
and alkali to be together, one must use plenty of sulphite 
of exceptional purity. If, however, one can make a smaller 
quantity of a cheaper quality serve equally well it appears 
to us that a considerable advantage is secured. 
im * ww 

‘The We have been conducting some parallel 
‘Hydroquinone experiments with the hydroquinone and 
‘Developer. caustic soda developer with 
exactly similar results. We found that a formula in very 
general use, in which the caustic soda and sulphite are 
dissolved together while the hydroquinone is preserved 
with metabisulphite, had a useful life of less than three 
months. It began to work slowly and to give stain after 
about two months. The sulphite in the alkali solution 
lost its stain-preventing properties, the alkali deteriorated, 
and the hydroquinone solution became coloured. A fresh 
alkali and sulphite solution then remedied matters, but 
before very long the hydroquinone solution became so 
deeply coloured and lost so much power as to be useless. 
We transferred the sulphite to the hydroquinone bottle 


and modified the formula slightly, the result being a | 


‘solution that keeps water-white for many months. The 
caustic soda solution, of course, still deteriorates, and must 
be occasionally re-made; but otherwise the developer 
keeps perfectly. It, however, has precisely the same 
peculiarity as the pyro-soda formula we gave some time 
ago, in that it works very much more slowly than the old 
formula at its best. The time of development has to be 
doubled, and the cause of this effect of restraint is as 
much a mystery as it is in the case of the pyro-soda 
developer. A curious feature of hydroquinone is that 


there is generally a little uncertainty as to what the hydro- | 


quinone solution is going to do. Old and well-tried 
formula sometimes give a solution that turns nearly black 

~inea few days, though in the ordinary way they keep fairly 
well. 


* * * 
Catatype If we may judge from the report of a 
Printing. lecture given before a Berlin photo- 


graphic society, the method of chemical contact printing, 
invented by Professor Oswald and Dr. Gros some four 
years ago, has been brought to a practicable commercial 
stage. In the hands of the Neue Photographische Gesell- 
schaft it has been developed from the laboratory stage 
to which its inventors brought it, and has now approached 
the point at which it may be turned over to persons who 
do not possess the chemical skill of a University professor. 
We gather that the bromide negative from which the copy 
is taken by contact only, without exposure to light, has 
to be on a special paper, and to have special solutions for 
its development and fixation. From this negative, contact 
of about two minutes’ duration serves to impress on the 
catatype paper an invisible image formed in hydrogen 
peroxide, with which substance, in a special form of solu- 
tion, the negative is saturated. A brown image, convert- 


ible into others of different colours, is produced by treat- 
ing the latent image with a manganate solution, or, as an 
alternative, the peroxide representing the print may be 
employed to impart insolubility to bichromated gelatine, 


almost | 


{ 


and thus be the medium for the making of a pigmen| 
print. We shall await with interest the appearance 9 
this process upon the British market. It is sufficienth 
different from the now popular ozobrome process of “light 
less printing” to create as much interest as the latter 
though it can hardly hope to exceed the directness ang 


beauty of Mr. Manly’s method. 
a * 


* * 


A Colour We should like to know more of Py 
Process, fessor Francis Lyonde, “the emine 
French Photographer,” who we see has so far descendg 


| from his eminence to allow a firm in the United State 


to sell directions and materials of a process for produein 
a photograph in colours. From the advertisement of thi 
firm, the Buffalo Distributing Agency, of 175, Hast Swa 
Street, Buffalo, we learn that they are “ now able to offe 
to those desiring to learn the art, full instructions, i 
cluding material, set of samples, etc., for the nominal price 
$5.00.” We do not profess any knowledge of the advertise 
rocess, yet) we are of the opinion that twenty ‘shillings 1 
a good deal of money for’ the materials offered, in view 0 
the fact that “Professor Lyonde’s” reputation as a phot 
grapher appears to be considerably less in London tha 
it is stated to be in Buffalo, U.S.A. : 


Proposed The deliberations of the Artistic Copy 
Changes in right Society, which for some years pas 
Copyrient has had in hand the draiting of a Bil 


amending the present law of copyrig 
have lately resulted in a revision of the draft which 
published in our issue of January 19 last year, and 
regard to which we could take no other course than t 
point out its many inconsistencies, and its inequity 1 
legislating for one class at the expense of another. Mh 
later draft is more comprehensible, but no less unjust 
photographers. The most obvious alteration is th 
removal of Clause 7 from the previous issue and the insel 
tion of a clause in Part II. which still more favours th 
publisher at the expense of the illustrator. We had bet 
place the two side by side :— 
Removed January, 1906. 

In the case of an artist sending 
a sketch or drawing to an editor 
for publication the act of sending 
this sketch or drawing and its 
acceptance and payment there- 
for is to be taken as conveying 
the copyright from the artist to 
the proprietor of the publication. 


Inserted January, 1907. 
If the author shall send 
sketch, drawing, or photogra 
to an editor or publisher of 
publication unaccompanied ] 
any prohibition or _ restrictit 
against the reproduction there 
or by any indication that he d 
not intend the work to be 
produced without further ne 
tiation, the reproduction therd 
by such editor or publisher} 
his publication shall not 
deemed any infringement of 
copyright of such author 
his assigns in such sketch, dral 
ing, or photograph. Ji no pm 
be named by the author fort 
use of the sketch, drawing; ‘ 
photograph, the author or 
assigns shall be paid by thew 
according to the scale of paymel 
of the publication for such wor 


We cannot interpret this clause as anything else than th 
legalisation of piracy on the part of producers of illu 
trated journals. For what—do the framers of the Bi 
imagine 1—does a man send sketches or photographs to 
journal but to sell a limited rightto reproduce? This clatl 
makes the title of the Bill, “ The Consolidation and Amen 
ment of the Law of Copyright,” a distinctly humordl 
phrase. No alteration from the previous draft is obset 
able respecting the marking of prints necessary to sust™ 
copyright in photographs and in copies of works of fi 
art. The proposition that any person coming into poss 
sion of a copyright photograph not so marked is there 
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xempt from action for infringing it, obviously opens the 
loor to all manner of piracy; and, as shown by the work- 
ng of the same provision in America, virtually destroys 
he photographer’s copyright in his productions. 

x * * 
oison The returns of the Registrar General 
itatistics, in reference to deaths by poison in the 
ear 1905 cast some interesting light on the difficulties 
yhich attend the restriction in the facilities for obtaining 
oisonous substances. The scheduling of tartar emetic, 
antharides, ergot of rye, and savin has doubtless been the 
ause of the total absence of these drugs from the list of 
atalities, but, on the other hand, carbolic acid has been 
earcely affected by the scheduling of it in 1900. Out of 
10 deaths, a total of 379 are due to mineral acids, oxalic 
cid, carbolic acid, and potassium cyanide, a fact which 
hows the inefficacy of scheduling as a means of preventing 
oisons from coming into the hands of would-be suicides. 

* % * 


hlorate A note by Dr. R. Gartenmeister in the 
or “Chemiker Zeitung” draws attention to 
lashlight a point in the chemical control of mix- 
owders. : 


tures of chlorate and combustible bodies 
hich may well be recorded for the benefit of those em- 
loying the former substance in the manufacture of flash- 
ght powders. In the case of several explosive mixtures 
here the explosion had taken place spontaneously, it was 
und that the chlorate which entered into the composi- 
on probably contained hypo-chlorite or some other lower 
ompound of chlorine, capable of easily disengaging a 
wer oxide of chlorine. The presence of this impurity 
as found by adding to the cold solution of the chlorate 
little solution of starch and potassium iodide. The 
ine liberated by the oxide of chlorine showed its 
resence by the immediate darkening of the starch from 
le formation of iodide of starch. A faint reaction of 
le same kind was observable in other samples of chlorate 
which there was no complaint, but the phenomenon was 
‘obably due to the presence of traces of iodic acid in the 
ytassium iodide used for the test. The behaviour of the 
ilorate does not seem to be absolutely identified with 
s response to this iodide test, but the latter may never- 
eless be borne in mind by those who have occasion, as in 
shlight powder manufacture, where the conditions are 
most the same, to employ the substance in admixture 
ith a combustible body. 


——————————— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1906. 


v July 1 of this year the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
106, becomes operative, and the changes which it will 
volve are of such a serious nature that it is essential for 
ery employer to consider his position. Whether the 
zislators who are responsible for the same actually 
alised the effects of the Act may be left an open question. 
e need not discuss that, but attempt to point out some of 
e possible results. 
By this Act the word “workman ” is defined in the most 
eral sense; liberal, not in its political significance, 
t as inclusive of anyone who works. Jt includes all 
iployees of every description, whether clerks, domestic 
‘vants, commercial travellers, shop assistants, tutors, 
vernesses, etc., who may have entered into a contract 
service or apprenticeship with an employer, whether 
rbally or in writing, provided that the remuneration 
es not exceed £250 per annum. It includes also those 
io may only work part time, that is to say, an employee 
o may divide his time between two employers is by this 
t a workman of both. Those who are not included in 


the benefits of the Act are such as are casually employed 
and those who are employed otherwise than for the em- 
ployer’s trade or business. Exactly what the meaning of 
this is cannot now be stated. It may apply to charwomen, 
window cleaners, and so on, but until two or three actions 
have been fought and rulings given on this point it is a 
dubious one. Out-workers, that is, persons to whom work 
may be given to do, finish, or ornament at home cannot 
claim, when the work is done on premises which are not 
under the control of the person who gives out the materials, 
etc. Neither can any relative of an employer, if living in 
his house, claim compensation. 

From the above will be seen how extremely comprehen- 
sive the Act is, and also, from what follows, that compensa- 
tion has to be paid, not only to an injured employee, but 
in the case of death to the deceased’s dependants. 

An employer is liable for compensation for personal 
injury caused by accident arising out of or in the course 
ot the employment. But he is not liable unless the em- 
ployee is disabled from earning full wages for at least one 
week. Nor is the employer liable if the injury is caused 
by serious and wilful misconduct on the part of the em- 
ployee, unless it results in death or total disablement. 
Should the injury be caused by the wilful act or personal 
negligence of an employer or of a person, such as a 
manager, for whom he is responsible, then the employee 
may claim under this Act or proceed independently. 
Under the Act the compensation is limited; otherwise it is 
not. 

When an accident occurs notice must be served upon 
the employer as soon as possible, and claims for compensa- 
tion must be made within six months of the accident or 
death. 

If the employee leaves dependants the compensation 
payable if they are wholly dependent on the deceased’s 
earnings shall be calculated on the previous three years’ 
earnings of the deceased, or if the latter had not been for 
three years in the employer’s service at the time of his 
death, then it shall be one hundred and fifty-six times the 
average weekly earnings, provided only that the sum shall 
not exceed £300 nor be less than £150. Partial depend- 
ants are to be compensated by a reasonable sum propor- 
tionate to the dependant’s loss. Should there be no 
dependants then all reasonable expenses of medical attend- 
ance and burial not exceeding £10 must be paid. 

“Dependants” is again most liberally defined by this 
Act. Jt includes wife or husband, father, mother, grand- 
father, grandmother, stepfather, stepmother, son, daughter, 
grandson, granddaughter, stepson, stepdaughter, brother, 
sister, half-brother, half-sister, or illegitimate children, 
and it also applies to the parent or grandparent of an 
illegitimate child. 

Total or partial incapacity is to be compensated by 
weekly payments not exceeding one-half the employee’s 
average wages during the previous twelve months, if he 
has been that time in the employer’s service, or if not, for 
the time that he has been in his service. The weekly 
compensation must not exceed £1. Should the incapacity 
last less than two weeks, no compensation need be paid 
for the first week. A minor is entitled to the whole of 
his average weekly earnings, but the weekly payment need 
not exceed 10s. 

The amount earned by an employee is the total amount 
of his wages for the previous twelve months; but when 
he has not been in one employ for twelve months, or 
if he has been only in casual employ, or it is impracticable 
for any other reason to ascertain his average weekly earn- 
ings, then those of another employee of the same grade, 
either in the particular employer’s service, or the earnings 
of a person in the same grade employed in the same work 
in the same district shall be taken as the basis of the award. 
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Further, if an employee-has been but a short time in the 
service of an employer then his average earnings under 
previous service shall be considered. 

An employee working for two firms can claim from either, 
as compensation for injury, half his total wages. For 
instance, A works for B from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and receives 
£2 per week; from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. he works for C and 
receives 15s. per week; if then he receives an injury 
whilst working for C, the amount of compensation shall 
be 40s. + 15s. + 2=27s. 6d., which he can claim from C. 

Any contract or understanding, written or unwritten, 
between employer and employee to the effect that the 
latter shall not be entitled to the benefit of the Act is 
contrary to law and void. This obviously is aimed at an 
employer who might, when an action or claim was made 
against him by a deceased employee’s dependants, produce 
a written agreement to prove that the deceased contracted 
out of the Act. 

Should any person undertake a contract for work and 
lease it out to another person and an accident occur to 
the latter’s employee, then the first person is liable to claim 
for compensation. As an example, let us take the case of 
a firm of photographers, X., who undertake a contract for 
doing the whole of the photographic work of a large engin- 
eering firm in London, for instance, and in the course of 
that contract are required to obtain a photograph of 
some particular subject at Edinburgh. By the terms of the 
contract it would not pay X. to send an operator specially 
to Edinburgh, so they employ a local photographer, Y., 
to do the work. Y. sends an operator who is injured, then 
the claim for compensation can be made against X., and the 
only satisfaction that he has is that he may claim indemnifi- 
cation from Y. The employee can claim against either 
X. or Y., not from both, and supposing that X. is a wealthy 
man, and Y. but a man of straw, there is not much doubt 


as to what would happen, and in either case X. is in‘g 
unhappy position. 

Should an accident happen to an employee through th 
wilful neglect or carelessness of a third party, who is no 
the employer, then the claim would lie against this thin 
party, and the employer can claim indemnification fyoy 
him. This obviously means that if a photographer sent a 
operator to take a photograph at a third person’s premises 
and the operator was killed or injured through the wilfy 
neglect or carelessness of this third party, then the latte 
is liable to pay compensation, but not both compensatioy 
and damages. 

Any weekly payment arising under this Act may be re 
considered and ended, diminished, or increased on applica 
tion by either party, and such weekly payment may } 
compounded by payment of a lump sum, which shall } 
sufficient to purchase an annuity from the National Deb 
Commissioners, through the Post Office Savings Bank 
equal to three-fourths of the annual value of the weekh 
payments. So thoroughly have the legislators responsibl 
for this Act safeguarded this compensation, that it is im 
possible to assign, attach, or charge it, neither can it pas 
to any other person, nor can any charge be set against i 

We have not thought it necessary to deal with th 
methods of recovering compensation, although these woul 
be, of course, of considerable interest to the very large bod 
of employees of all classes who are readers of our papel 
We trust, however, that we have said enough to convine 
every employer that it is at once his bounden duty to im 
mediately insure himself against all possible claims unde 
this Act. Many insurance offices have already fixed thei 
tariff of premiums, and for the sake of the few shilling 
required it is not worth while risking a possible lait 


which may hang for years round the neck or lead to 
serious drain on one’s resources. 


EXPERIMENTS ON 


THE NATURE 


OF THE LATENT 


IMAGE AND OF THE NEGATIVE. IMAGE. 


Tun following article from “ Photographische Korrespondenz’ 
Incidentally, Dr. Homolka’s experiments poin 


the latent image. 
(permanent indigo compounds) on bromide paper. 


Durie the last two decades various theories have been advanced 
as to the nature of the latent image; they may, however, 
be arranged in two groups: (1) Those which ascribe the forma- 
tion of the latent image to a chemical change in the silver 
bromide molecule during exposure—the sub-halide and silver 
grain theory; and (2) those who deny any chemical change, 
and assume a structural alteration structure theory, photo- 
electric ionisation without reduction, etc. Each view has 
doubtless much to recommend it; neither appears to me to be 
convincing. 

The present state of our knowledge as to the nature of the 
developed negative image is, however, much clearer, and Liippo- 
Cramer has proved that the developed negative image is not 
of a homogeneous nature, but composed of two substances, of 
which one is most probably metallic silver, the other probably 
a silver compound.? 

As regards the chemical development of the latent image 
with organic developers, Eder says :? “ The ‘ chemical’ develop- 
ment is characterised by a reduction process, in which exposed 
silver halide is converted into metallic silver; the unexposed 


1, Phot. Korr.” 1905, p. 319. 
2, Handbuch der Photographie, 5th edit., Vol. III, p. 289, 


> supp. 


ies an addition to the proofs of the compound natured 
the way to the production of blue and red tone 


is, however, left intact. The number of organic compoutl 
which possess this action is doubtless very considerable. «= 
This extract is important as regards the view which general 
exists to-day as to the chemical development of the late 
image into a negative. It is assumed that only certain orgat 
compounds of special constitution are capable of reducing d 
latent image to a visible negative, relatively that the substal 
of the latent image can only exert an oxidising action on the 
compounds. The question whether the substance of the late 
image is an oxidiser in the wider sense of the word, that 
to say, whether it can oxidise not only the so-called develope 
but also other organic compounds, has, according to 2 
thinking, never yet been investigated, although the ans 
would doubtless be of considerable importance, not only # 
the theory of the latent image, but also for that of the negati 
image. I have therefore approached this question from t 
experimental side. 

Organic chemistry of the present day gives us numerd 
compounds which are more or less easily oxidised; yet i 
great assortment is considerably narrowed down by cert 
requirements which must be given to those compounds chs 


for the work in question. The product of oxidation must 
| first chosen so that it—especially under the peculiarly dithiet 
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perimental conditions—can be easily and certainly observed; | in dilute alkalies. In these solutions it is converted by oxidis- 
at-is to say, it must be coloured. There are a great number | ing agents into red thio-indigo, according to the equation : 


| 
organic compounds, themselves colourless or nearly so, which 


“ye . : Ne WG 
re strikingly coloured oxidation products. Notable are the | Popo Bae S 
called leuco-bases of the diphenylmethane, triphenylmethane, “a SH; HG | \ ap Os 
: : : ate cathe : { é - Og = 
d diphenylamine series, which, by oxidation, are converted | | CH, 2 Aa 
z i i a : Se Nae 5 FH 
0 the well-known brilliant aniline dyes. Simple con- ~ Ss Ss 4 
leration of these will at once teach us that they are unsuitable 2 
, ract ex’ Pi] ant i ray sired irecti . Vy », a] | 
exact experiments in the desired direction ; they all contain 2 molecules Thio-indoxyl. 
9 or More amino or oxy groups, or the two together, in 
nbination with aromatic benzine nuclei, and may therefore | co (ere) 
suspected of being capable of acting as photographic | PL an aS: VANES 
evelopers” in the usual sense. In the case of a few—e.g., =| | (0) Cc | | + 2 H,0. 
cindamine and leucoindophenole— ordinary developing | SoS va XY awn 
? bee = | a . ue 
wers can be proved without difficulty. The use of these | 5 S 


stances might, tkerefore, easily lead to fallacious conclu- | 1 molecule Thio-indigo, 

ns. Finally, it is desirable, if not absolutely essential, that ' hi 

> coloured oxidation product of the substance used should | Experiments have now proved that indoxyl, as well as th1o- 

insoluble in water, and therefore, remain at the place indoxyl, is oxidised by the substance of the latent image or 

5) cl, é é é “ é ee ee a 

its formation ; in any case, the observations would be made | @ certain part of the same, to the corr sponding indigo dyes. 

ich easier by this property. | Before any theoretical importance is attributed to this fact, 

With these facts in view, I have examined a creat mumber one must try whether the two indoxyls cannot act as developers 
: = 3 A = . < ys Goren Sree REPS eee an ve. dhaltrnaive denie 

organic compounds as to their behaviour towards the latent | 1 the ordinary sense. This question can be definitely denied 


age, and finally found two which satisfy the stated require- | according to the present state of ou knowledge of the con- 
nts. ‘These are indoxyl and thioindoxyl ; the latter is closely | nection between chemical constitution and developing power. 
ied to the fcrmer in chemical behaviour. ‘i At any rate, one might imagine that indoxyl had developing 


Indoxyl, which is the intermediate product in the production properties, for one can imagine— at least, for the meantime, 
indigo from indol, exists in two forms—in the normal form only on paper—that it could be split up into a methyl-o-amino 


B-indoxyl, and in the so-called ketonic or pseudo-form : | benzyl alcohol : 
(OH | (OH) 
) | C CH, . OH 
C C (C10) | WA iN va x Se Va a z 
EG i aS ry CH —_» | | 
CH CH: \ . \ 
| | : | ote A Wray AN 
IN Sey A Swe NH NH .CH, 
NH ‘NH | 
Indoxyl= B-Oxy indol. Pseudo indoxyl. which could always act as a developer. The simple o-amino- 
benzyl alcohol : 
t dissolves freely in water with a faint yellowish colour and y CH; . OH 
enish fluorescence, and this solution is completely and ‘s EA 
tantaneously oxidised to indigo by the very mildest oxidiser, | \ 
ording to the equation: SANG 
g | MS NH, 
Bo co x , CO. An possesses, as I have proved experimentally, no developing 
Ae NN a Ne So power; therefore, such is not to be expected with methyl-o- 
j | CH, HeC } | —- Op == aminobenzyl alcohol. The behaviour with thio-indoxyl is much 
Wa ae XY NH~ ON more favourable ; this can—also only on paper—be thought to be 
; eee resolved into the following substance: 


2 molecules Indoxyl. 


(OH) 


fener y} 
CO co ON AEN. 7 
a Ne Sete Na [| cH —-- | eS 
= G=C | | see. | SE A Se 
\ / \ " | N. S—CH; 
Aa ivan) ee ie is . 
which lacks every sign of a developer. 


1 molecule ndigo, z a ‘ , a an, 
a ie eh The latent images necessary for this experiment were obtained 
by exposing gelatino-bromide plates with 3 per cent. of silver 


icdide, behind a Chapman-Jones photometer scale to a standard 
candle at 305 mm. distance for thirty seconds. After develop- 


CH, . (OH) 
rh . % 


he so-called thicindoxyl: 


oD) co ment with amidol, the plates showed a sensitiveness of 22 deg., 
JEN y ONG ~ corresponding to 12 deg. Scheiner. 
rf | CH oF | | CH, | The Action of Indoxyl and Thio-indoxyl on the 
SEN aa WPS S va Latent Image. 
Ss iS 


| If an exposed plate is placed in about a 2 per cent. aqueous 
solution of indoxyl, a visible image appears. An addition 
of sodium sulphite to the developer accelerates development ; 
pctassium bromide, even when added in considerable quantities, 


Normal form, Pseudo-form. 


seudo-form, is slightly soluble in water, but dissolves easily 
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does not slow it, and keeps the plates very clean. The following 


developer is therefore recommended : — 


Sodium sulphite, 6 per cent. sol. 100 ces. 
Potassium bromide ne 5 gms. 
Indoxy! .. 15-20 gms. 
Water .. 1000: ces. 


In this the plate will be thoroughly developed in from five to 
eight minutes; it should then be rinsed with water and fixed 
in the ordinary way in an acid fixing bath. 

The same phenomena appear if thio-indoxyl is used instead 

of indoxyl. 

The following developer should be used :— 
INormialesodanlyerxs sop. cate tercr.cseuqteesriees 
Sodium sulphite, 6 per cent. sol. . 
Thio-indoxyl 


Water 


Examination of the Image Developed with 
Indoxyl and Thio-indoxyl, 


Examined by daylight, the image developed with indoxyl 


appears green, that with thio-indoxyl orange-yellow. Both 
show a strong metallic lustre by reflected light. Superficial 


observation at once shows that the images are not of a homo- 


geneous nature, but consist of indigo or thio-indigo and metallic’ 


silver. ce 


Both images—the “indigo image” and the ilver 
image ’—can be separated one from the other without difficulty. 


* Strong solution of caustic soda, 


If the plate developed with indoxyl, after washing, fixing, an¢ 
hardening with alum, is tranferred to a solution of potassiuy 
cyanide, the silver image will dissolve, whilst the indigo image 
which is now pure blue, remains behind. In the same way 
there can be obtained from the plate developed with thig 
indoxyl the red thio-indigo image. If, on the other hand, th 
Bie are immersed in a weak solution—é to 5 per cent,—9 
sodium hydrosulphite (Nas Sz Oz), the indigo image is reduced 
and goes into solution as colourless indigo white, leaving th 
silver image behind. The latter appears brown by transmitter 
ight; by reflected light, white, with metallic lustre simila 
o the physically developed image on a wet collodion plate 
From the used hydrosulphite solution blue flocks of indigo 9 
red flocks of thio-indigo separate out on exposure to the air, 
| The plates developed with these two substances can } 
leached with mercuric chloride in the ordinary way 
Naturally, only the silver image is bleached ; the indigo or thio 
| indigo images remain unchanged. If the bleached plate i 
laced in sulphite or ammonia solution, the silver images t 
lackened in 
Solarisation p C 
developers; the results are far more certain than when ai 
ordinary developer is used. Excellent duplicate negatives cat 
e prepared by this method. 
Both for transparencies and bromide paper beautiful result 
| can be obtained by means of these developers; the method] 
obvious from what has been said above. 
| Dr. B. Homorra, 


he usual way. 
henomena can be carried out with the indoxy 


THE EXHAUSTION OF THE FIXING BATH. 


Wuen a number of plates are successively fixed in a solution 
of hypo, a time comes when, before complete exhaustion of 
the solvent power of the bath, it is advisable to reject the 
solution, because the plates fixed under these conditions may 
subsequently, if insufficiently washed, show various changes, 
and particularly a brown stain. 

The question is to know within what limits the bath should 
be used in order to avoid these changes. Gaedicke attempted 
to elucidate this point by am interesting study, starting from 
the principle that there was identity btween the discoloration 
of badly washed plates which had been fixed in a partially 
exhausted bath, and the browning very rapidly obtained on 
exposing, to air and light, paper impregnated with hypo solution 
with a sufficient addition of silver nitrate. By determining 
experimentally the minimum quantity of silver nitrate which 
must be added to a iven solution of hypo to cause the com- 
mencement of yellowing and converting these results into 
silver bromide, Gaedicke deduced the limit of the use of a 
fixing bath. 

Assuming that one admits that the same double salts are 
formed when sodium hyposulphite acts with silver nitrate 
with silver bromide, the conclusions drawn by Gaedicke seem 
rational, but the principles on which the experiments were 
based not appearing to us to be quite precise, we proceeded to 
verify them. 

For this reason we have repeated Gaedicke’ experiments, and 
substitute bromide for nitrate of silyer—that is to say, we have 
~worked under conditions practically identical with those that 
occur in practice, and have also investigated the influence 
of the concentration of the fixing bath, and that of the various 
additions, such as sodium bisulphite and alum. 

In all our experiments we have added increasing weights of 
silver bromide, well washed and pure and prepared in the dark 
to the same volume of solution of hypo. 

A first series of experiments were made with solutions of hypo 


as 


1 « Eder's Jahrbuch,” 1906, p. 64. 


from 5 to 45 per cent., so as to determine the influence of th 
strength of the hypo solutions on the use of the bath. 

In a second series of experiments we added to a norma 
solution of hypo, 15 per cent., the usual quantities of sodium 
bisulphite and chrome alum, and we have tested whether thes 
additions exert any action on the phenomena. 

For each test a drop of the solution was placed on filterin 
paper and then exposed to the air and light. 


We have determined in every case the maximum weight 0 
silver bromide which can be dissolved in each solution of hyp 
without producing the brown discoloration. 

The results of our tests are given in the following tables:— 

A.—The Effect of the Strength of the Hypo Solution. 
a 2.8 | 2. ms z 
358 cb i |'% 2Ooy 
aes efe |& a | $. 25m 
2 eea |scse | #eea2 | FS238 
iz 53a Bok 2 = | 222 5 
= pO $36 | Sasto Bae Toy 
2 Sc aos eters aocee 
4 ees g23 gor SS Ace: 
+ Bou —=Sihg | Gus cS er) 
om mQ2Q0 ASSESS | a] LS 2o5 5as 
e Sea BPhes | Bases Sata 
Se Sos 2328 |2eo8s BES ne 
0.2 Sais me oe | ee oF On noe 
= 3 S Hoes |Saa~s Seeam 
BS Ban S22 |28eE4 | a2250% 
aie | BES Sog5 |easag | 5 ore 
‘ | | 5 s. | 33 percell 
5 per cent, | 2 ems 1:25gms. | 62 p.c, 3°8 gms 3 Di 
| Q 
i5 ” 63 ,, Bee og (Ll THO 33 
45 ” 205 ,, FRY Ss 24 ,, 84-2. ,, |, JOU 


B.—Action of Sodium Bisulphite with and without Chrome Alu 


33 per cel 


15 per cent. hypo 
+ 1:5 per cent. 
bisulphite 


38 gms. 11°4 gms. 
acid 


lye 145 ow 


a I-65) 5, Oi yy MH ay 


15 per cent. hypo | | | 
+ 15 per cent. | | | 
bisulphite lye 
+ 0°5 per cent. 
chrome alum. 
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These results, compared with Gaedicke’s, proved that it is 
ssible to add considerably move silver bromide than silver 
trate to a solution of hypo. Gaedicke found, in fact, that jn 
der to entirely avoid subsequent yellowing, a 15 per cent. 
lution of hypo would not stand more than one-tenth of the 
tal weight of silver nitrate without obtaining a precipitate. 
scording to’ Table A, it will be seen that to a 15 per cent. 
lution of hypo no less than 60 per cent. of silver bromide 
rresponds to saturation, 

It will be seen, moreover, that all conditions being equal, 
lute solutions permit one to use the hypo solution more, and 
at for the same concentration the solutions acidified with 
sulphite cannot be exhausted so completely as those not 
idified. The proportion of hypo that can be used is re- 
iced in this case from 60 to 27 per cent., but the latter 
ure is raised to 38 per cent. by the addition of chrome alum. 
If one calculates from these results the number of 9 x 12 cm. 
ates that. it is possible to fix, without having to fear subse- 
ent yellowing, with a litre of 15 per cent. solution of hypo 
thout the addition of bisulphite and chrome alum, we shall 
tain the following results, assuming that each 9 x 12 cm. 
ite gives to the fixing bath about 0.3 gms. of silver bromide :— 
For 1 litre of 15 per cent. solution of hypo 100 plates 9 x 
em.? 

For the litre of 15 per cent. hypo plus 1.5 per cent. of sodium 
sulphite lye about 50 plates 9 by 12 cm. 

For 1 litre of 15 per cent. hypo plus 1.5 per cent. bisulphite 
us 5 per cent. chrome alum about 75 plates 9 by 12 cm. 

Im comparing the weights of silver bromide nec sary to 
burate the sclutions of hypo with those which correspond to 
> formulee of the double salts which are supposed to be formed 
fixing, it will be found that the quantities of the first are 
asiderably lower than the second.? 


One hundred 9 by 12 ¢.m. plates corresponds practically to 1678 sq. inches.— 
“BI” 


It is admitted that the following three compounds may be formed in fixing a 
@ when using increasingly small quantities of hypo in proportion to the sllver 
8: 1. Double hyposulphite of soda and silver Ag,Na.(S.0.)3 with three mole- 
= of hyposulphite of soda to two molecules of silver bromide 
hite of sodium and silver Ag,Na.(S. 


2. Double hypo- 
,)2 with two molecules of hypo to two 


Thus 100 cc.s of 15 per cent. solution of hypo, that is, 15 gms. 
of the crystallised salt, gms. of silver bromide. 
This saturated solution, 
of silver salt, ought 
theoretically requires 1 


solve 
eing made in the presence of an excess 
to form AgsNa,8,0g. But this salt 
4 gms. of silver bromide for 15 gms. 
of hypo, or almost double the qu antity corresponding to satura 
tion. This saturation takes place, moreover, without the forma 
tion of a whité precipitate insoluble in water, easily decompos- 
able into silver sulphide, which characterises the precipitated 
salt AgsNa,8,0,, which is obtained on adding silver nitrate 
to sodium hyposulphite. 


The relative weights of silver bromide and sodium hypo- 
sulphite in the solutions saturated with silver bromide to any of 
the formule for the substances which have been so far con- 
sidered to be formed in the solution. 

The reactions which are produced in the fixation of bromide 
of silver plates do not appear to take place as is generally 
indicated. This questi 
research. 


on we propose to study in a subsequent 


Practical Conclusions. 


To avoid subsequer 
bromide plates, it is ad 
1. Not to fix more than one hundred 9 x 12 cm. plates in 1 
itre of 15 per cent. solution of hypo. 
2. Not to fix more th 
ath plus 1.5 per cent. of bis 
3. Not to fix more than seventy-five plates in a 15 per cent. 
fixing bath plus 1.5 per cent. bisulphite plus 0.5 per cent. 
chrome alum. 
4. One can practically recognise the moment when the fixing 
ath should be thrown away by placing a drop of the bath on 
paper and seeing whether the spot turns brown when it is ex- 
posed for some time to light and air. 
. AnD L. Lumrerr anp Sevewerz. 


yellowing of negatives on gelatino- 


visable :— 


ulphite. 


molecules of bromide. 3 Silver hyposulphite Ag.S. 0, With a small quantity of 
hypo for an excess of silver salt. The first salt is white, insoluble in water, soluble 
in hypo. The second is white insoluble in water and hypo. It slowly decoraposes in 
light giving sulphide of silver. Finally the third salt is decomposed almost as soon 
as formed, and gives silver sulphide. 


IRECT CARBON ENLARGEMENTS AND OZOBROME 


our issue for April 20, 1906, page 305, we published an 
icle by Dr. Hiecke, of Vienna, describing his method of 
king direct enlargements on gum-bichromate paper. In 
2 current number of the “Photographische Mitteilungen’ 
ar Hans Schmidt describes the use of a new paper by means 
which enlargements can. be made direct on to carbon tissue. 

The author points out that the majority of work at the 
sent time is, certainly for outdoor exposures, done on small 
tes ; and whilst these small sizes are very convenient, the 


” 


ints are too small for decorative purposes, therefore enlarging 


s come more and more to the front. 

Che two methods most usually adopted to obtain large prints 
> direct enlarging on to bromide paper, and indirect enlarg- 
z, in which a positive is first made by contact, and then this 
larged om to a dry plate or negative paper, and the large 
ints obtained then by contact printing. 

Enlargements in carbon have nearly always been made by 
> indirect method, and if all the delicacy of the carbon 
cess is required it is essential to use glass negatives. If 
re was a simple method of enlarging direct. on to carbon 
sue the enlarged negative would be done away with, and 
1s considerable trouble and cost be saved. 


This has now become possible by the two following processes : 
Carbon Enlargements with Silver Bromide 
Pigment Paper. 

As in the ordinary process of bromide enlarging the paper 
used for this process must be manipulated in the dark room. 
Any daylight or artificial-light enlarging apparatus can be used, 
and the focussing, ete., is as usual. 

The light-sensitive film is, as the name implies, nothing more 
than an intimate mixture of the two films of silver bromide 
and carbon papers The silver bromide pigment paper has the 
dark appearance of ordinary carbon tissue, and the light-sensi- 
tiveness of a bromide, and this explains the necessity of manipu- 
lating the same in the dark room. F 

The method of working is as follows:—The exposed paper is 
immersed in an iron developer, without preliminary soaking 
in water, and with correct exposure development will be com- 
plete in about five minutes. With the lighter-colour od tissues 
the progress of development can be easily seen, especially when 
a bright red or deep yellow dark-room lamp is used. Develop- 


¢ *’s silver bromide car rocess i Vogel's ** Das Pigment- 
Jompare Koppmann’s silver bromide carbon process in V ogel’s *‘ Da g 
vorfahren® 5th adit, p. 85. In our issue for November 25th, 1904, will be found 
Riebensahn and Posseldts’ patent for a similar tissne, and an addition thereto is 
recorded in our issue for May 12th, 1905, p. 367.—Eps, ‘ B.J. 
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ment may, however, 
tion is paid to the 
the developer. 

The ferrous oxalate developer should alone be used, because 
other developers always more or less tan the gelatine, and 
therefore make the subsequent development with warm water 
impossible. When development is complete, the paper, without 
washing, is immersed in water acidulated with acetic acid for 
about half a minute, and then washed for two or three minutes 
in running water. 

The washed paper is then immersed in the following bath, 
which can be repeatedly used, for three minutes :— 


be done according to time if careful atten- 
constant composition and temperature of 


Potassium bichromate, 4 per cent. solution 100 parts 
huni LO penicont. solution sis ecesustacesvsdeaureonioes mer 


It is then washed for about three minutes in running water. 
By treating it with the bichromate bath, the following change 
takes place:—The silver image produced by development acts 
on the bichromate and the new compounds formed tan the 
gelatine in proportion to the amount of silver present. If the 
paper is then placed in warm water the unhardened gelatine 
dissolves, and with it the imbedded pigment is carried aw 
In order that there may be no loss of fine details, the silv 
bromide pigment paper must be developed on a transfer paper 


as in the ordinary carbon process. Hither single or double 
transfer may be used. If single transfer is used the print will 


be laterally reversed of course, but this can be put right in the 
enlarging of the negative. 


As the principles and 


If 
| 


— 


The prints after development have a somewhat milky appear: 
ance, which is caused by the imbedded silver bromide. To 
remove this the print should be immersed in a 1 : 5 hypo soly 
tion for about five minutes. This gives the prints ereat 
brilliancy and a rich colour. After this the print can } 
brought out into full daylight ; weak daylight or lamplight 
can, however, be used after the chromate bath has been. applied, 
Only the first manipulations must be done by dark-room ill, 
mination. 

When the pigment print is thoroughly fixed it should he 
washed in cold water, hardened, and dried. It is then ready 
for mounting and retouching. 

The carbon print thus obtained is quite permanent, notwith- 
standing the metallic silver imbedded in it. If, however, it i 
considered desirable to remove this silver image, the ordinary 
hypo and ferricyanide reducer should be used instead of the 
fixing bath. The print naturally becomes brighter then a 
the dark silver image is dissolved. This is one way of making 
a picture which is too dark somewhat brighter. Conversely, by 
intensifying the silver, a print that is too light may be mady 
darker. 

It is obvious that contact prints can also be made by contact 
printing. The process is precisely the same as outlined above 
with the advantage that carbon prints can be quickly prepared 
by artificial light. For contact printing the negatives should 
have a safe edge, and in order to avoid laterally reversed prints 
film negatives should be used and printed with the celluloid next 
the tissue ; exposure can be made to weak day or lamplight. 


THE OZOBROME PROCESS. 


practice of the Ozobrome process ave no doubt familiar to our readers, we may appropriately supplement the above 
article by some extracts from a new edition of the instructions for the Ozobrome process issued by the Ozotype Company. 


The addi- 


tional hints thus published will be appreciated by those who have read the articles on the process in previous issues. 


Ordinary acid alum fixing baths for the bromide or gaslight print 
are not recommended, but a very useful formula for chrome alum 
fixing and hardening bath is given below. 

There are two methods of bringing the plaster and print into 
contact, and it is important to bear in mind that any excess of pig- 
menting solution beyond that which has been absorbed by the gela- 
tine film of the plaster might injure the delicate tones of the resulting 
picture. It is, therefore, necessary to remove or disperse any super- 
fluous solution remaining on the surface of the plaster before it is 
brought into contact with the print. This is accomplished by draw- 
ing the soaked plaster once or twice along the surface of clean cold 
water. 


Squeegeeing for Small Work. 

Lift the soaked plaster from the pigmenting bath, a 
excess of solution to drain off. Now draw the plaster, face down- 
wards, across a surface of.cold water (the water in which the bromide 
print is lying will do) and, after draining, bring it at once into con- 
tact with the print under the surface of the water, then lift the two 
papers, clinging together, out of the dish and squeegee them into 
contact upon some smooth hard surface, such as a sheet of plate glass. 
Any adjustment of the papers should be done immediately after 
removal from the water. i 

Possible Difficulties. 

Loss of Detail in High Lights, Patchiness in Skies and Dark 
Marks.—If the soaked plaster is taken direct from the pigmenting 
bath and brought immediately into contact with the bromide print,. 
the excess of solution on the surface of the pigment plaster will most 
probably act upon the image before the film of the pigment plaster 
can be brought into close contact. This gives rise to patchiness, 
dark marks and loss of delicate detail. Always Temoye the super- 
fluous pigmenting solution by drawing the gelatine surface of the 
pigment plaster over clean water before bringing it into contact 
with the bromide print. 

Another possible vause of general softness of the gelatine film and 
consequent washing away of high-lights, may be that the working 
pigmenting solution has become contaminated with gelatine dissolyed 
out of the plaster. In this case the addition of alum is necessary, 
thus :—Add 15 to 20 minims of a 5 per cent. solution of ordinary 


owing the 


alum to each ounce of concentrated pigmenting solution contained i 
the working bath. An excess of alum gives flat pictures. 
N.B.—It is strongly recommended to add the above quantity 0 
alum to a pigmenting bath that has been used for about eight whole 
plate pictures, or their equivalent in surface. 
Pictures are Flat and Difficult to Develop.—Vhis trouble may aris 
from hyp2 remaining in the bromide print. One remedy is to softel 
the gelatine so that the development may he easier. ‘This can he 
effected by adding acetic acid to the working pigmenting bath im the 
proportion of two to three drops of glacial acetic acid to each oud 
of concentrated solution contained in the working bath. A difficull 
in development may be caused by keeping the plaster too long l 
contact with the print or transfer paper. 
Frilling.—The edges of the plaster frill u 
This may be caused by using a plaster sma 
picture. See that the plaster completely covers the pic 
margin to spare. No safe edge is required when the above precill 
tion is taken. All the Ozotype Company’s pigment plasters are eu 
o allow such a margin, . 
Frilling may also be occasioned 
with water w 
o the 


» during development 
ler than the bromidk 
sure with @ 


by the plaster being saturated 
nen, transierring, in which case it fai!s to adhere firmly 
ransfer paper. With very rough papers, lack of pressul 
after transferring, or allowing insufficient time between transfert 
and developing may give rise to the same trouble. 

If the plaster backing is stripped before the gelatine commence 
0 dissolve at the edges, frilling at the corner may be experienced. 
Specks and Airbells—In all stages of the process look out fo 
airbells and remoye them. Bear in mind that all surfaces should } 
brought together either under water or with a layer of water betweel 
hem, and that the water itself should be free from airbells. Ti 
critical moment to look for airbells is after stripping the plaste 
rom the bromide print. The transfer paper lying in the same dist 
is very likely to catch a crop of small airbells, which, of course, mus 
be removed before bringing the papers into contact. It is a gout 
plan to strip the plaster in a separate dish of cold water. 


A Fixing Bath for Bromide Originals of Ozobrome 
Should the plaster, through loss of mois 


ure in dry weather, asst 
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obstinate curl, pass a sponge (dipped in cold water and squeezed) 

r the gelatine surface, and after a minute or two it will become 

te flat and pliable. In this case the plaster should remain in the 

menting bath a little longer time. 

tough and thick transfer papers require to be soaked 10 to 20 

utes before the application of the pigment plaster, 

\ hardening and fixing bath combined is very convenient when 

king bromides for ozobrome, and the following bath has been 

nd to work very satisfactorily. 
HARDENING AND Fixtnc 


a 3 ATH. 
Water . 


80 ozs. 
Hypo 12 ozs. 
Potass metabisulphite 1SOz: 
Chrome alum......... 2 1 oz. 


Lumiére’s “ Fixolene” is also strongly recommended for this purpose. 
No further hardening of the bromide print is required after these 
baths. 
On stripping the plaster from the bromide print, in Method IL, 
hack 
black 


patches of unchanged silyer sometimes remain in the very 
deep shadows. As a rule these make very little difference in the 
resulting picture, but they can be avoided by using a stronger pig- 
menting solution. 

It is most probable that the development, in hot water removes 
all traces of the pigmenting solution from the print, but, in ordey 


to make quite certain, a 5 per cent. alum bath may be used imme 
diately after development. 


MODERN METHODS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MOUNTING. 


(A paper read before the Sutton Photographic Club.) 


THOUGH in the remarks which follow I have mainly in mind the 
uirements of the ordinary amateur who occasionally wishes to 
w his prints in public at exhibitions, to hang them on his walls, 
to send them in to competitions, some of my observations will, 1 
ture to think, be not unhelpful to those professionals who realise 
4 they may at times do better than abandon their prints to the 
der mercies of the “stock”? mount. 

also confine myself mainly to prints whose size and character 
not demand the employment of close framing. 
ter to commence with than 
-known dictum: 
wnment.” 


I cannot do 
remind you of Alfred Stevens’s 
“A picture, like a pretty woman, needs 
The next reminder is that all present methods have 
m derived from previous ones. The most prevalent theory of 
otographic mounting was at one time what may be termed the 
ole-in-the-wall” one. According to this, the beholder was 
posed to regard the print as being seen through a rectangular 
other shaped opening in a wall. 


« 


 “ hold-the-mirror-up-to-Nature ” 
ered first-class photography. 


This idea was in harmony with 
notion of what was formerly con- 
But to-day the trend of opinion is 
treat the mount as part and parcel of a decorative unit, of which 
> chief feature is the photograph. 
mciples which are more 


Before coming to some general 
or less universally accepted by those 
io know, let me interpolate that when I first began amateur 
otography there were two’ maxims almost universally accepted : 
That the four margins should be equal. 

That an Indian tint plate-sunk mount should be used. 

Both these canons are now considered to be anathema—the mark 
the ignorant. 
f you want to be modern—in touch with all that is most asser- 
€—you must, above all things, avoid the centre of a mount. If 
1 want to indicate that you are not ignorant of the elementary 
ciples of sstheticism, beware of using the India tint and the 
ite mark for photography. They are both in the uature of 
ums, and are, therefore, odious to all cultivated people. The 
ite mark is the product of printing an etched or engraved 
ite upon plate paper. Obviously it is a meretricious pretence to 
unt a photograph, which is essentially not produced by pressure, 
if it were a line, mezzotint, or stipple engraving. For a similar 
ison, the “India tint,” which is associated with an engraving, 
comes a fraudulent incongruity if used round a photograph. 
After a while, the India tint mount gave way to the plain white, 
» cream colour, or the “neutral” tint mount. These, although 
tly “safe,”’were considered bare and bald. Besides which, a 
hion set in for “all dark” prints; pictures in which-the lights 
re in inverse ratio to what the ordinary observer would picture as 
tural. At this period the mount almost completely disappeared— 
least, fromm exhibition work—prints being framed close, often in 
pressingly heavy dead-black mouldings. 


Healthy Variety. 
Against this funerea 


E. 
) 


fancy we are now enjoying an acceptable 
ction. Moreover, to a large extent, leading amateurs now display 


a liberty of action which indicates that they do mot, as of yore, 
mount their prints entirely according to the prescription of the 
moment, but employ taste and knowledge to do their best for each 
individual picture. 

That this is a wise practice no one can gainsay, when it is remem- 
bered that the photographic print varies almost without limit as 
regards the vigour of its rendering and the colour of its image. 

We cam all obviously realise that a red-brown P.O.P 
platinotype, and 
ment as regards 
able to distingu 


» a black 
a sea-green carbon each ask for a different treat- 
mount. Those who are adepts at mounting are 
sh just as clearly what are the precise shades of 
inted papers which each particular brown, or black, or green, or 
red demands. For instance, there are possibly as many as twenty 
distinguishable browns in common use for photo-printing purposes. 
If it is required to fit these with surrounds which shall be abso- 
utely harmonious, not one nor two, but maybe a dozen different 
ints of brown paper will be called for. The colour sense is, how- 
ever, not so highly developed in most people as to make it possible 
for them to thus ring the chang 
But many will be well able to discriminate between such differ- 
ences as the “plummy” brown often met with im gold-toned matt 
silver papers, the vand} brown seen in the carb 
measure in the “Japine” paper, and the sepia-like brown which 
carbon and toned bromide papers at times exhibit. In so far as 
one can distinguish between one print and another, so may one 
hope to be sufficiently colour-sensitive as to make a harmonious 
selection of mount to go with the print. Here let me interpolate 
two maxims which will at least prevent the tyro from making 
serious blunders :— 


and in some 


1. The mount should ke neither as dark as the print’s deepest 
shadow nor as light as its chief high light. 
2. The scale of contrast between one part of a mount and 
another, or between mount and frame, should be less than that 
which exists in the print. 
Excrrrion.—In case of some undesirable violence of black and 
white in a print, an excess of similar contrast between the frame and 
mount may be serviceable in diminishing the harshness of the print. 


f 


Harmony’ or Contrast. 

Speaking broadly, there are two courses open im all mounting 
schemes—yviz., to choose a surround which, as regards colour, 
with the print a harmony or a contrast. 

A complete contrast is that afforded by the juxtaposition of 
complementary colours. For instance, a ruddy-brown print sur- 
rounded by a cool green would be a case in point. Obviously, the 
occasions when a direct contrast will be desirable are likely to be 
few and far between. It is then in the direction of harmony that 
we must turn for a satisfactory scheme of mounting. 

An attribute of good mounting which should always be borne 
in mind is that the beholder should not be so much struck by the 
mount that it is found to be more attractive than the print. 
Indeed, it is a sound maxim that the system employed should be 


orms 
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so unobtrusive that one should 


mounting was like. This I have more than once found to be a 
reliable test to apply to the question. For instance, I recently 


wanted to refer to the method 
Mr. Alvin L. Coburn, but altho 


prints at the Royal Photographic Society and at the Salon for 
journalistic purposes, I could not for the life of me remember what 
he had used, beyond that his works were hung en passe partout. 
On subsequently taking: special notice of those at the Salon, I 
found that he used a sober neutral tinted paper haying a tonal 


value about half-way between t 


prints, with a binding strip but very slightly darker. There was 
little or nothing to catch the eye and distract attention from the 


g 


print, and, by the same mark, there was nothing to fix the pattern, 


colour, or depth of the mount 


American Mounting 
So far most of my remarks haye had reference to what may be 
‘termed plain or single mounting. During the past few years orna- 


mental or multiple mounting 
‘employment of multiple mount 


concerned, been ascribed to the Americans. Although they did 


not exactly invent it, they se 


‘bringing it into notice or favour. 
Multiple mounting consists in fastening two or more sheets of 


variously tinted paper of diffe 
other, so that they show two 


‘surrounding the print. Thes? margins may vary from 1-16 in.—in 


which case they may be termed 
will allow. As may be imagined 


and for taste, for which reason the multiple mounting system is 


favoured by the esthetically-gif 
that it only opens the way to tl 


If I were not addressing an audience highly endowed with decora- 
tive instinct I should advise them to give multiple mounting a wide 


berth. But as it is, inasmuch 


helps the effectiveness of the print, but also indicates the cultured 


taste of the amateur, it is cer 


attention to this refinement of mounting. 
The Choice of Tints. 


As regards the tints and su 


mounting, I cam only spare time for a few words. 


not be able to remember what the 


adopted by that talented amateur, 
ugh I had several times studied his 


he high lights and shadows of his 


in one’s memory. 


has become very popular. The 
ing has, so far as photography is 


em to have had a chief share in 


rent sizes one on the top of the 
or more margins of different tints 


lines—to ary width that the mount 
, they permit a great play for fancy 


ted, and disliked by thos: who feel 
hem for a series of blunders. 


as this method not only at times 


tainly worth while to give careful 


riaces of the paper employed in 


I do not care for the passing fancy of putting a line between th 
mount and the print, although there are at times sufficient reason 
to warrant it. 

Objectionable Shams. 


I have already given my opinion about the impropriety 0 
using a sham India-tint mount. Of late, a fashion has sprung y 
of printing upom sensitised thin cream India paper, or on wha 
is much the same, viz., Japanese tissue, in such a way that then 
is left a clear margin, so that when the photograph is mounte 
on any suitable paper, it, as regards “tint,” presents muc thy 
appearance of an engraving. To thus treat one’s print cannot wal 
be cavilled at. The, “tint” is not a sham one, and, morgoye 
the print itself is impressed upon the tint; but when the amated 
goes a step further, by so displaying such a print as to mak 
it superficially imitate am old mezzotint, or etching, it shoul 
have the strong disapproval of all who dislike deception. Let m 
explain what I mean. At an exhibition now open are several sud 
prints, which have one edge badly jagged. This imitates th 
condition of a print which (1) has been torn from a book, or (2 
has been mounted without trimming, as it came from the engraver’ 
press. That is, I consider, bad enough. But it is worse still whe 
this affectation is carried to the extent of mutilating part of th 
actual print, so that the impression may be conveyed tha th 
modern photograph is am old, rare, and precious fragment of som 
fine etching. This is not art, but chicanery. 


Mounting Materials and Apparatus. | 


Closely allied with the question of mounting is that of th 
employment of the passe-partout in place of the German 
other—moulding. Personally, I much like the passe-partout. 1 
emancipates one from the frame-maker, saves the pocket, am 
permits .of the exercise of considerable personal taste. Wi how 
dwelling wpon the principles which should control this convenien 
way of binding up print and mount, I should like to briefly rele 
to some few of the modern facilities for carrying out the practiea 
work of mounting which are at our disposal. : 

As to mountant. First in my affection stands Higgins’ “phota 
mounter,” which has never played me false. For a home-mad 
article nothing beats a light starch jelly, but it only keeps a shor 
while, and many people cannot make it properly. One of th 
greatest of boons recently introduced is without the shadow of} 
doubt the dry adhesive mounting system. Many of my phe 


As 


‘by the colour of the high-lights of a print, although in some cases 


it is 


a general rule, the choice of paper will, or should, be governed 


necessary to give first consideration to the half-tones and 


graphic acquaintances who have adopted it s 
astically of it, and at least one important. firm—y 


peak most enth 
., the Platinot 


‘shadows. For instance in mounting a print made upon cream- 
tinted paper it is well that the mount should contain some pro- 


‘portion of such a tint rather t 
a cold grey tint. On the other 
—such as an amidol-developed 


as a rule, not be well served by being pasted upon a cream-tinted 


mount. 

In the not uncommon case o 
it will usually be found tha 
considerably lighter and cooler 
‘of the print will be the best 


great fondness for colour in their mounts; occasionally a tolerably 


han consist of a cold blue-white or 
hand, a pure black-and-white print 
bromide on snow-white paper—will, 


a brown print upon white paper, 
t a brown-hued mount which 1s 
in tint than the lightér shadows 
expedient. Some amateurs have a 


bright-tinted mount if there 


advantageous, but its employment needs the taste of one whose 


‘colour sense is almost. infallible. 
In this regard it is well to 


surface of the mount, the less pronounced should be its colour 


and its deviation from half-tone 


to use a fine white or black, or even bright red, green, blue, or 


other coloured line surrounding 


THe TWENTY 
Photographic Society will be hel 


the Royal Society of Artists. The exhibition promises to be of great 
interest. In addition to many well-known English workers, the list | 
of exhibitors again includes many entries from abroad, fifty-seven 
names figuring in this section, and the work reaching a very high 
average of merit. The educational value of such a collection is 


beyond question. Apart from tl 


onD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Birmingham 


be not too much of it may be 


bear in mind that the larger the 


. Hence it is that it is permissible 


and enclosing a print. Personally 


Co.—specially recommend it to all their customers. Some peo 
think that it must be difficult to manage. All I cam say is 
I procured one of the hot presses (which are now obtainable ior 
few shillings), and with only a printed slip of directions to guide 
straightaway dry-mounted a P.O.P. An important matter in mou! 
is that of trimming a print. To carry out this, knives, cutters, cuttt 
shapes, set squares, cutting boards, and similar contrivances W 
out end are provided. I show a selection of such articles, wi 
explain themselves. But what I now use, to the complete exclus 
of all the above more or less troublesome odds and ends is Merrell 
trimming desk. I find it cuts prints more accurately, in abot 
one-tenth the time needed when using the knife, etc. A 
regards paper on which to mount, I can say that thos 
of you who are in dead earnest should do as many othel 
before you have, viz., get from twenty to thirty or more sheet 
of paper of such various delicate tints and tones as are likel 
to best accord with your prints; then, when you are mounllll 
a picture for exhibition or for the wall of your room, by b 
experiment what texture and what tint or tints will be ma 
harmonious and effective. I can suggest no simpler course ‘thal 
this. Huctor Macueay, E.R.P.S 


=! 


= 2-2-5 


d from the 23rd inst. to March 4 at | 


he pictorial section, technical photo- 


lustrating the application of the camera to the detection of om 


graphy is. well represented by (among others) a series of photogragl 
i 
(by Dr. Reiss, of Lausanne), another set taken from a balloon 4 


4 


varying altitudes, and a third (sent from Bombay) illustrating India 
aracters and buildings. 

Erratum.—The Jandus Arc Lamp and. Electric Company askt 
© correct an error in their letter of last week. The visual power 
he Jandus flame arc should be 20 instead of 50. 


° 


ot 


ct 
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NON-AQUEOUS MOUNTANTS FOR PRINTS. 


(From “Deutsche Photographen Zeitung.”) 


Tx» ordinary paste of wheat or rice starch can be made but slightly 
sluble in water, and not completely insoluble by astringents. 
The cheapness of starch paste and its great adhesiveness are the chief 
reasons for its general use, not only in photography, but also for 
many other purposes. Its only disadvantage for mounting prints 
on cards is the curling or distortion of the cards in consequence of 
the middle being damped, whilst the edges and back remain dry. 
The quicker and more evenly the starch dries the more even and 
lat will be the cards when dry; the damper they are the more they 
will be distended. The best way is to mix the two kinds of starch 


rest wheat starch .. 
Purest rice starch .... 


40 parts 

.. 20 parts. 

They should be finely powdered and thoroughly mixed in a mortar. 
Phe following solution should then be made: 


Gelatine ..... be 5 gms. 

Water 250 c¢.cs. 
Allow the gelatine to soak in water and then dissolve by boiling. 
The solution should be fairly thin and quite clear; then it shoald 
e cooled down to 68 deg. F., and the mixture of the starches added 
n small quantities, with constant stirring, till a milky mixture is 
ormed.* It should be now slowly heated to boiling point, and with 
onstant stirring evaporation continued till about one-fifth of the 


[* The writer omits to say what w eight of the stareh mixture is to be added, but 
nay be supposed that he intends “ parts” written in the first formula to be read 
S grammes.—EDs. ‘“* B. J.”] 


liquid has evaporated. Finally, to the mixture which becor 
thicker and thicker should be added— 


Alcohol (60 deg.)...... 
Oil of cloves . 


and the mixture allowed to cool. This keeps in well-closed tubes 
or vessels perfectly for a long time without going bad or acting 
prejudicially on the prints. The adhesive power of this mountant 
is very high, and with careful Preparation is perfectly uniform 
throughout. 

All these pastes can be made less soluble in water by adding, as 
already pointed out, astringents such as alum formaline, etc., in 
small quantities. After such additions, the paste, when once dry, 
dissolves much less readily ; but this can hardly be considered as 


face of the disadvantage that such additions 


an advantage in the f 
may act on the prints. 

As regards insolubility in water, resinous compounds should alone 
be considered, which should either be dissolved in suitable solvents 
or rendered liquid by heat, so that the resin forms a connect:ng 
film between the print and card.* C. Harrm 7 

[*The writer proceeds to give directions for the preparation of an 
adhesive tissue, apparently in ignorance of the fact that the process is 
that covered by the Derepas patent and owned in this country by 
the Adhesive Dry Mounting Company, Limited. It should be 
understood that the use of a shellac or other tissue (for mounting 
purposes) employed with heat constitutes the patent in question. — 
BIDS a Bedeey| 


FOREIGN NEWS AND NOTES. 


Daylight Development. 
Yr. B. Szitarnp and M. Pa ztoR, of Budapest, have taken out a 
rerman patent for the use of a solution composed of 2 parts chloroxy- 
iphenylchinoxalin, 3 parts of phenolphthalein in 50 parts of alcohol 
nd 50 parts of glycerine. A few drops of this, added to an alkaline 
leveloper, produces at once a deep red colour. In the case of an acid 
leveloper a few drops of caustic soda should he added to the above. 
The developer must be at least four-fifths of an inch deep above the 
uriace of the plate. The progress of development can be watched 
vithout the use of a dark-room or removing the plate from the dish. 
iny coloration of the film is removed by subsequent washing, and, if, 
ecessary, the use of an acid bath. We presume that the use of these 
wo particular compounds is alone patented, as in 1889 and 1892 
he use of a mixture of colouring matters was patented in England, 
nd more recently still we have had the preparation sold as “ Coxin.” 
A Reducer for Gum Bichromate Prints 

Mr. G. Schweitzer states in “La Revue de Photographic” that he 
as found eau de javelle—about 2-3 per cent.—an efficient reducer for 
ver-exposed gum-bichromate prints. It can be also locally applied 
ith excellent results. Apparently it attacks the underlying parts 
nd not the surface of the image if allowed to act too long. The use 
i this solution as well as that of chloride of lime and of chlorine 
ater was suggested by Wharton Simpson in 1868 for reducing carbon 
rints. ‘To some enthusiastic gum workers, the use of any chemical 
3s a reducer will probably savour of heresy as being too scientific, and 
ill not replace mechanical attrition. 


Catatype. 

At a meeting of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Freunden der 
Photographie last month, Herr Hans Schmidt gave a demonstration 
of this process, which is based on the discoveries of Professor Ostwald 
and O. Gros. (“B.J.,” 1903, pp. 43, 144, 464.) The materials for 
the process have been introduced commercially, after four years of 
research, by the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, of Berlin. The 
negatives have to be made on special bromide paper, and developed 
and fixed in special baths. They are then rubbed over with “ Perisol.” 
a special solution of hydrogen peroxide, and placed in contact 
with a special positive paper, and left for two 
pressure. 

In the positive paper when stripped, there is a positive cor 
of hydrogen peroxide, which, when immersed in a solution of a 
manganese salt, reduces the latter and forms a brownish yellow 
material image. Dozens of prints can be obtained from the one 
negative, and by the use of various solutions they can be toned 
to different colours, such as olive, light and dark green, reddish and 
bluish violet, brown These are stated to be permanent 
and capable of considerable variation to suit the class of negative. 
Variations in gradation of the prints is possible by suitable treat- 
ment of the negatives. 

By squeegeeing the peroxide negative to carbon tissue containing 
a cobalt salt, the latter is acted upon by the peroxide and tans the 
gelatine, the subsequent treatment of the carbon prints bei as 
usual. 


minutes under 


black, ete. 


Tue Annvat Exursrrion of the Club des Amateurs Photographes 
» Belgique will be held at the club’s premises, La Maison du Livre, 
Rue Villa Hermosa, near the Place Rozale, Brussels, from the 
id to 18th Mare 
TRADING BY SrampED Postcarps.—In “ Trading Made Easy,” a 
mphlet which is also a petition to the Postmaster-General, Mr. 
larles A. Houfe suggests that the public should be allowed to affix 
the address side of a postcard stamps to the desired value (as the 


custom grew, stamps of larger denominations would be used) in pay- 
ment of an order written on the letter side—the stamps being can- 
celled by the sender writing, his name across them, but the recipient 
receiving credit for the amount. The author contends that trading 
between persons 500 miles apart would thus be as simple as in a shop, 
and he meets various objections that might be raised to his scheme. 
The Government could (if it chose) take its usual commission from the 
recipient of the spoiled stamps. 
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LANTERN ILLUMINANTS. 


Tur estimation of the intensity of a light is generally made by the 
ordinary person by the mere visual brightness, but as pointed out by 
Herr W. Siiss in “Die Photographische Industrie,” this is by no 
means a guide as to the value of the light in the lantern. An im- 
portant point in a lantern illuminant is its area, and not only as 
regards height and breadth, but also depth. Only those rays 
emitted by a source of light in the focus of the condenser are really 
utilised in the projection of a lantern slide, and those rays, which 
are considerably beyond or outside the focal point of the condenser, 
are practically lost. The less the area of a light the more its rays 
are utilised in projection. 

The construction of the condenser has also to be taken into account. 
The most general form consists of two plano-convex lenses with their 
convex surfaces together; frequently, too, a triple condenser is used, 
in which the lens nearest the light is a meniscus. This form has a 
somewhat shorter focus than the ordinary plano-convex form, and 
therefcre actually gathers up more of the light. If the source of 
light is considered as the apex of the angle of rays emitted, the closer 
this is placed to the condenser the more rays will be utilised. The 
advantage of the triple condenser is particularly seen the closer the 
source of light approaches the form of a point. 

The difference in the intensity of the most usual forms of lantern 
illuminants with the ordinary and the triple condenser, is well shown 
by the accompanying table. They were first tested burning free, 
that is not in the lantern, and then in the lantern, the objective of 
which was invariably placed at the same distance from the photo- 
meter as the naked light was. The lens used was in all cases the 


same, and a Hefner amyl-acetate lamp was used as a standard. The 


results obtained with the lantern are naturally only relative as com- 
a) o 
Naked SB2| 229 
ced oat bcs! 
Light. light. é i § 28 
S aS 
i) r= SOB 
EOS ee 
Petroleum 3-wick lamp 68 46 63 59 87 
Stock’s Patent lamp... 100 54 54 69 69 
Spirit incandescent light 237 178 ND) 194 82 
Benzine + 2 93 78 84 | 83 89 
Incandescent (small mantle) gas . 85 59 69 | 59 69 
Acetylene 2 burners . 118 11s 100 | 128 104 
Acetylene 4 & 186 115 52 133 72, 
Acetylene 2 burners with reflector 178 150 84 133 1b. 
Acetylene 4 af oH og 263 214 sl 214 81 
Limelight 705 680 96 792 ny 
Nernst Projection lamp 400 290 73 332 83 
Elect ncandescent with retlector 237 178 (Oven | ene vp) 
Weak arc lamp 237 190 80 277 rau 
Strong arc lamp (a 1210 840 69 1176 97 
pared to those of the naked ight, as in the use of lenses of shorter 


or longer focus, the divergence of the light rays will be less or 
greater. Another factor which must be taken into consideration is 
also the greater or less pressure of gas or the strength of the electric 
current. The unit adopted here is the Hefner amyl-acetate candle. 
The standard candle = 1.14 Hefner. ; 

The results show conclusively the advantages of the triple com 
denser. 


IMPORTS INTO GERMANY FROM THE UNITED 


KINGDOM. 
1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
| 
QUANTITY. 
. ‘ Kilogs. | Kilogs. | Kilogs. Kilogs. 
Optical glass in the rough 300 300 400 4,300 
a » finished, &c. 70 - 100 300 
Optical photographic appara 
tus, &c. ... 1,200 1,900 1,300 1,900 1,300 


Plate glass, mirror glass, dry 
plates, &c.* ... o 
Photographic paper 
Coloured prints, photographs, i 
IC. ws cosenrene vane toanseeensonvecssosces 87,200 89,100 98,500 142,60) 128,500 


77,200 | 40,300 | 30,000 | 346,600 | 794,200 
g.800 | .10,600| 33,300] 27,700 | 28,800 


VALUE. 


Marks Marks Marks ‘ks Marks 
Optical glass in the rough. 1,000 1,000 2,000 29,000 39,000 
5, finished, & 9,000 _ 1,000 2,000 8,000 


Optical and photographic 
apparatus, &c. 
Plate gl i 
plates, &c.* .. 
Photographic pape’ 
Colour prints, photographs, &c. 


54,000 85,000 57,000 85,000 59,000 


57,000 42,000 31,000 244,000 600,000 
66,000 64,000 | 281,000 | 234,000 | 236,000 
959,000 | 989,090 | 1,172,0v0 | 1,711,000 | 1,542,000 


Total Value..,......] 1,146,000 1,544,000 | 2,305,000 | 2,479,000 


* Dry plates were not distinguished in the returns used in this c untry prior to 1906, 


ooo 


Tue Funerat took place at Normacot churchyard, Longton, last 
week, of Mr. Arthur Bott, photographer, of Market Street, whose 
death occurred at the early age of forty-five. 

Mr. R. H. Bow.—The Royal Photographic Society has sent Mr. 
R. H. Bow its congratulations upon his eightieth birthday, and has 


expressed its appreciation of his early researches in the field of 


photographic optics, and especially of his investigations into the 
aberrations of photographic lenses. 


SEQUEL TO THE Faxep PHoroGRAPHS CaAsr.—It was inevitable that 
the recent lawsuit brought by Miss Gertie Millar should be re-echoed 
on the stage of the Gaiety Thaetre. The echo takes the form of a 
song in “ The New Aladdin,’ 
sung by Miss Millar. 


’ entitled “My Photographic Girl ” and 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


————— 
The American Photo-Engraver. 

Lecrurine at the L.C.C. School of Photo-engraving, Bolt Court, 
on Thursday, February 14, Mr. William Gamble gave some impres 
sions of the American photo-engraver gathered during a visit to the 
United States. He confined himself chiefly to the business methods 
of the process firms in the United States, and mentioned, as the 
chief cause of their economical working, the astute management ol 
the staff, under which every man was kept fully employed. “ Hustle” 
in America did not mean hurry or bustle: it meant uninterrupted 
work. The actual time taken on a job was not less than in England; 
but in an American shop there were no loiterers to be found, and 
if the work did not keep the whole staff employed those not wanted 
were promptly “fired.” The workmen in the States accepted this 
state of things as a natural condition of business life. The machinelj 
of an American process shop had to move in time with the “hurry 
up” clerks of the firms ordering the work. Blocks were hurried wf 
with the same energy by these clerks specially appointed for the put 
pose, whether wanted immediately or months later. As a result, 
photo-engraver has a boy in each shop whose sole duty it was to kenov 
the progress of each individual job, and to have the informatio 
ready at once, in response to the telephone from his chiet’s office 
The business and travelling side of the business are equally wel 
ooked after, and the principals, as in other American houses, an 
on the spot at 7.30 in the morning, and have their travellers on thei 
rounds before nine o’clock. One traveller informed Mr. Gamble tha 
he called on several firms, who would not see him after 9 am. 


Book Plates as a Photo-Engraver’s Specialty. 


“The American Printer,” in its February issue, quotes the expt 
perience of a firm of photo-engravers, the Eclipse Hlectrotype an 
Engraving Company, of Cleveland, in supplying designs and block 
for book plates. The result, it appears, of constantly pushing th 
small side-line of the photo-engraver’s business has been to gf 
orders for the larger and regular supply of half-tone land colour blocks 
The Eclipse Company write :— 

“As a matter of very cold fact, we derive less revenue from book 
plates than irom any other single feature of our business. Too mue 
time is always spent over the designing and preliminaries that) 
not charged for—crankiness, hobby, or sentiment, we don’t kno 
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hich, but can’t reform. Nevertheless, as an attractive feature to 
sploit, I believe it pays to thus ‘play up’ to the existing fads and 
quirements of the plate-buying public. It all helps to 
ming’ for all classes of work. 

“Some collectors have two ex libris plates—one. for the library 
ajor and one for the library minor—pamphlets, serap books, etc. 
ot bad. 


get ‘em 


A Book Plate of the Eclipse Electrotype and Engraving Company. 


* Another thought; labels are book insurance—not so liable to be 
len or go astray; sort of freemasonry signed by a label. 

‘Some go still farther and have a plate for every subdivision, as 
e for historical books, one for belles lettres, one for fiction, one 
‘verse, one for science and philosophy, and so on—but that seems 
be riding a hobby too hard. 

“What we said about prices at the outset must be taken generally. 
metimes we can make a lower price, and often do, even after 
oting a higher; sometimes we must ask more in the first, place, 
t in this case, if it costs us more to turn out, we never bill you 
sher than quotation. 

“If one likes copper-plate effects, but does not care to go to 
> expense of copper engraving and printing, we can approximate 
with unusual fidelity by using a special paper and a special ink, of 
uch we know. The only handicap is that such labels cannot well 
ar library numbers, as some writing inks spread badly on this 
per. ‘The cost, however, is very little greater than ordinary half- 
le Wor’ 


Ee 

‘Dry point etchings on copper are a luxury, specially appropriate 
libraries of fine bindings, of collections on art, 

jects.” 


and artistic 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
Che following patent has been applied for :— 


30) 


Guar.—No. 3,194. Improved construction of appliances for 
indicating and placing in the proper position Levy or similar 
screens with regard to the sensitised plates or films for photo- 
graphic purposes. Ernest Howard Farmer, 173, Fleet Street, 
London. 


———————_»>____________ 


La Revue pes Scr S$ PuorocRrapurguss,” the French journal 
ling with the scientific aspects of photography, has been amal- 
nated with “La Photographie.” The combined magazine is pub- 


led by M. Charles Mendel and Co., under the editorship of Dr. 
‘wenglowski. 


HE PHorocRapHic Srupro in Reid Street, Millport, Scotland, 
pied by W. Fergus, was totally destroyed by fire last. week. 


, 


» studio and contents were entirely consumed. 


Cotour PHotTocRaPHy.—No. 2,461. 


Dramatr.—No. 284,957, 


Patent Dews, 


eS res 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between Fe 
4 and 9:— 
CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 2,778. 
in the 


pruary 


Improvements in mechanism em 
production of cinematograph 
dark slide for carrying se 
impressions. 


ployed 
and microscope pictures and 
nsitive photographic plates for taking 
Henry William Hamblin Palmer, 43, St. Martin’s 


Lane, Charing Cr , London. 
>. TOGRAT oF [a 4 
PuoroerapHy.—No, 2,862, Improvements connected with photo- 
graphy. John Smith Raworth, Queen Anne’s Chambers, West- 


minster, London. 
Lens Hoops.—No. 


2,912. Improvements in making hoods for 

cameras. Julius Daniel Garfield and Charles Bauer Harris, 40, 
Chancery Lane, London. 

CinemarograPHs.—No. 3,119, Moving picture machine, 
Rector, 18, Southampton Buildings, London, 


Enoch J. 


— SS eee 


COMPLETE SPHCIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, 
Patent Office, 
London, W.C. 
JISHES.—No.. 1,883. 
the sides being 


price 8d. each, post free, from the 
25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


1906. The invention consists of a dish or tray, 
made to slope inwards, making an angle of about 
15 degrees with the vertical, instead of being upr 
made to slope outwards. A dish or tray measv 
inches at top would measure 


sht, or being 
ing 15 x 12 
about 16} x 134 inches at the 


bottom, and the sides of all other sizes slope inwards in a similar 
manner, the benefit being an absence of splash or waste. Each 
dish or tray will have a lip at one corner, and all sizes over 
9 x 7 inches, made in metal, will have a sv ing handle at each 
end. Samuel Dawe, 12, St. Andrew’s Road 
Cook Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, Southsea. 

Cinemarograpus.—No. 18,962. 1906.—The invention, which is an 
improvement on the apparatus described in Letters Patent No. 
25,625, of 1897, has for its object a means of transmitting a 
positive movement of the driving pins into and out of the per- 
forations in the photographic film, and includes a cam to give 
a vertical reciprocating movement, and an eccentric to give a 
horizontal movement, to the said driving pins. William Cecil 
Jeapes, 154, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.: 


C.; and Percy 
Henry Bastie, Greenland Place, Camden Town, London, N.W. 


Southsea ; and James 


The following complete specifications are open to pub..c inspection 


before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Bromipr Pritine.—No. 2,349. 


Apparatus for the automatic rapid 
and uniform printing, controllable at will, of positive photo- 
graphs by gelatine-bromide cottillon. 

Bleach-out process. Smith and 
Merckens. 
Cotours.—No. 
Smith and Merckens, 


2,462. 


Sensitising bleach-out colours. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives, 
E g ys I > 
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Henry Algernon Taylor and Douglas Day Taylor, trading as 
The British Diamalt Company, 13, Southwark Street, London, 
and Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, manufacturers. July 27, 
1906. 

Grrpon (design of two linked figures).—No. 288,855. Chemical sub- 
stances used in manufactures, photography, or philosophical 
research. Pinchin, Johnson, and Co., Ltd., 23, Billiter Street, 
London, E.C., varnish colour manufacturers. December 15, 1906. 

Cycrops.—No. 289,179. Lantern slides, photographic. Frank Percy 
Smith, 15, Cloudesley Place, Islington, London, N., civil servant. 
December 31, 1906. 


Analecta. 


a 
Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


The Removal of Abrasion Marks from Gaslight 
and Bromide Prints. 

In am article in “Photography,” of February 19, on “ Economy 
in Bromide and Gaslight Printing,” the Rev. A. E. Bloxsome Day 
recommends the use of the Wellington and Ward iodine formula 
for the removal of abrasion marks and reduction of density The 
prints are fully exposed, fully (i.e., over-) developed, and after fixing 
and thorough wasking, immersed in :— 

Potass iodide 

Water 

Todine 
until the high-lights turn blue. They are then transferred to a clean 
fixing bath for five minutes. The reduction in this bath is very 
great, but if diluted with three times its bulk of water and used 
for only one minute the bath has no reducing action, and abrasion. 
marks are removed. 


30 grs. 
10 ozs. 
3 gyrs. 


ThicKkened Developer. 


The use of a developing solution of increased “thickness” 
(viscosity) is recommended in “The Amateur Photographer” of 
February 19 by Mr. T. T. Parker, on account of the greater softness 
and freedom from halation of the negatives. A developer employed 
with success was :— 


Metol ........ pocosceonececranebeannbcer Sade gtidncos oar 2 or. 
Hydroquinone 3 grs. 
Sodium carbonate 27° grs. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) 12 grs. 


These were dissolved in one ounce of water containing 50 per cent., 
by measure, of treacle. 

Other developers, such as rodinal and amidol, have given equally 
good results, when made up with the thickened solution instead 
of water. The thickener used has in every case been treacle, of the 
variety known as golden syrup... - .- The only disadvantages that 
the writer has found have been, that the time of development is 
increased, usually by about fifty per cent., and that the dish must be 
kept rocking; but against these may be put the advantages that the 
negatives obtained are fine grained, and admirably adapted for en- 
largement, and that the image, being on the surface of the plate, 
development is easily followed by the light reflected from it. 


A Backing 


A correspondent sends to ‘“‘ Focus,” 
account of a simple method he adopts 
are removed from the wrappers just as they are packed by the 
makers—viz., film to film. A pair of the plates are then held in the 
left hand, and the backing is applied to the glass side of one with 
a camel-hair brush; a mop-shaped brush should be used. Brushing 
is commenced in the centre of the plate, and the backing worked 
outwards towards the edges. When one plate is backed in this way 
the pair of plates is simply turned over and the other one similarly 
treated. The plates are then supported until dry. By this means 
scratches are avoided, and there is no liability of dust settling on 
the film side. i 


Hint. 


of February 20, the following 
for backing plates. The plates 


Dew Books. 


A Unrrep States edition of their 1907 “Exposure Record and 
Diary” has been published by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Co., and in most respects similar to the well-known British issue 
The monthly tables of light values, however, are calculated for lati 
tude 40 des. N., and are approximately correct for New York, 
Chicago, Denve , San Francisco, Washington, Philadelphia, and $t, 
Louis. Light values for use in other latitudes may be calculated hy 


‘the aid of a table. 


Dew Apparatus, sc. 


—_+o+-—_ 


The Holos Convertible Wide-Angle iens. Made by W. Watson and 
Sons, 313, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Messrs. Watson, whose large aperture convertible “ Holostigmat’ 
we were able to report favourably upon a few weeks ago, have 
now brought out a new lens under the above title, which even i 
these days of anastigmats of all kinds, may be said to offer the 
photographer something fresh in the way of optical facilities. Tha 
something is the provision in one instrument of (1) a lens of landscapt 
rapidity for average angle work, (2) a lens of extreme wide angl 
of medium aperture, and (3) two single lenses of about //16 aperture 
double the focus of the complete lens, and covering a plate as lon 
as this double focus. It will thus be seen that the new lens sacrifice 
something of extreme rapidity in order to provide very exceptiona 
facilities in the way of covering a large plate, and on this accoum 
should immediately find favour with architectural photographer 
to whom great rapidity is of little moment, to whom also a ver 
wide angle lens is frequently a necessity, and to whom, again, aml 
particularly for exterior work, a long focus lens will do what m 
other could. For these reasons our tests of the No. 8 (5gin. focas 
of the new lens were made with some interest and curiosity. ‘Ih 
makers list it to cover a whole-plate, and this at the aperture 0 
7/22 we found it to do with excellent definition. As the maker 
wisely point out, an extreme angle of this kind is to be avoided 1 
at all possible, but it is nevertheless satisfactory for the photo 
grapher to have the reserve power should it be needed, 

The extreme angle that the lens will admit is about 110 deg., while 
means that with very small apertures it will illuminate as big a plat 
as is likely to be required. The aperture can be opened out beyall 
f/11, but aberration then appears. Tested under trying condition 
on a very near object, there was a remarkable absence of distortio 
on a 12x 10 plate. With one combination alone, the full marke 
aperture is //16, and with this very good definition was obtained ove 
a 12x10 plate. The price, £5 5s., is certainly not out of the wa 
for a lens of such a generally useful type and of such good qualit} 
Very few wide-angled lenses are convertible, and many are of va 
limited usefulness. The complete lens is an anastigmat. The sing! 
lenses show a little astigmation. but, nevertheless, form ve 
useful landscape objectives. 


Dew D)aterials. 


“Watalu” Self-developing Plates. Made by Wellington and War 
Elstree, Herts (under license from the Self-developing Pla 
Company, Ltd.). 

These new claimants for the favour, chiefly, we may assume, | 
the amateur photographer, are the outcome of the patents of Mess! 
Kelly and Bentkam, already recorded in our “ Patent News” la 
Amauto” self-developing plate of the Ifo 


¢ 


year. Unlike the ‘ 

Company, and the “§.D.” paper of Marion and Co., the “ Watal 
plate has the developing preparation applied to the ba 
after the manner of the Baekelandt water-developing plat 


whi a * sy if 
which came for a short time upon the British market some fiite 


Bien ties seeotia nebo ates eSnen ea ENG 
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3ut the patentees of the new plate, we imagine, do not 
wd any claim to novelty in regard to the backing with a Deetings of Societies, 
leveloping composition; their advance consists in the special pro- 
———— 


erties of the composition, which allow it to be preserved intact 
or a considerable period. As the patents in question were published 
s early as January of last year it may be assumed that the promoters 
i the new plates have satisfied themselves of the behaviour of the 
lates in this respect. 
As regards their qualities in practical work, we have taken the 
ccasion to expose a number, and, following the very few directions 
hich are necessary, have found the developer ample for the pro- 
uction of excellent negatives. Although applied to the side of the 
late, which is less exposed to the water contained in the developing 
ish, the white crystalline deposit of developer is very rapidly 
emoved, and is evidently of a highly soluble character. The instruc- 
ions direct one ounce of water for a quarter-plate, two ounces for 
half-plate, and so on, and in the developer which is thus formed 
he image appears in about a minute, and gradually increases in 
itensity. The solution shows no signs of staining, in our experience ; 
; was only slightly yellowish after dev eloping six quarter-plates in 
ne dish with six ounces of water. 

We wish the new departure ever ccess: it is evidently the result 
f carefully adjusted manufacturing conditions, and it has besides 
he great recommendation—namely, that the emulsions in conjunc- 
on with which it is sold are those of the well known “ Speedy ” 
nd “ Ortho” plates of Messrs. Wellington and Ward. 


ARTIFICIAL 
ith the makir 
paque ground 


vrs.—In ceterence to the recent article dealing 
of line negatives by drawing clear lines on an 
of varnish, Mr. James Waddington, of 420, Bolton 
ilas, Bradford, sends us some specimens of yarnish-coated plates 
ipplied by him. We find them to be coated with a soft and per- 
etly opaque varnish which cuts aw ay cleanly under a needle or 
arp knife, and permits of drawings or writing being done on 
le plate with ease. For announcement lantern-slid the plates 
ould be useful to many a lanternist and society secretary. The 
wnish coating may be protected by applying a shellac varnish. 

Messrs. A. E. Sraney anp Co., 19, Thavies Inn, London, E.C., 
lvise us that supplies of “Defender” papers, bromide, gaslight, 
id P.O.P., have now reached them, and they are prepared to fill 
l orders promptly. An attractive booklet, dealing very fully with 
le manipulation of the papers, is ready, and is worth getting, on 
count of the concise information it conveys on treatment and 
tmule. Messrs. Stal whose announcement appears on page xiii. 


this e, also offer to send a specimen packet of the papers on 
ceipt of two penny stamps. 


o— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES 


Messrs. Romaner anp GuritpERT, 26, Red Lion Square, London, 
C., have issued a price list of a variety of telescopic metal tripods 
pplied by them. They also stock several ball-heads to fit all the 
ipods. 


Tue 1907 Cararocun, which the Thornton-Pickard Company now 
er to post to every applicant, is certainly the most comprehensive 
the history of this progressive firm. 
its detailed particulars of the new 
uly for the market. Those who secure it may turn with prefit 
the new “Royal Ruby Triple Extension ” (p- 24 to 30), to the 
P. new 70s. half-plate set (p. 40), to the stiil lower priced 
vollege ” outfits (p. 46), and to the new “Tribune” camera set sold 
pol 1s. ‘Ihe Company also give specified descriptions of the new 
ies of “ Automan” of ther < Folding Ruby” 
trument, and of the cussing Rotator.” . 
eg 
TUDIO of Mr. J. K. Munro, New Row, 
ally destroyed by fire last week. 


In particular, it is welcome 
or improved apparatus now 


de luxe 


Dunfermline, was 


PoE Verpicr or tHE “Tr 
iterary Supplement,” the « Times” now includes 
ler “ Art.” The two volumes thus dignified in ] 
ment ” are “ Development Made Easy,” by A. Horsley H. 
eme Portraiture for Amateur Photographers, ( 


—In the list of new books in its 
phy 
Sup- 
and 
by Richard Pinlake, 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Fray, FEBRUARY 22, 
Loughton Photographie Society. ‘‘Photography and Things with Digressions. 
J.T. Ashby, F.R.P.S x 
Cardiff Photographi 


Society. “Cycle Touring in Brittany and Elsewhere.’ 


H. Farr. 
Photographic Society of Ireland. “The Panoramz Camera—Its Adyantages and 
Disadvantag Walter Scott. 


Sutton Photogiaphic Club. “ Varia 
Plymouth Photographic Society. 
Skipton Uiban District Council, 


ions in Brcmide Prin 


“Enlarg 


ting.” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
Edinburgh Photographie Society. “ Round Africa with the British Association.’ 
Illustrated. Hugh Marshall, M.D., F.B.S. 
Hove Camera Club. ‘An Idyllic Minster.” E. W. Harvey Piper. 
Bishop Auckland Photographic Society. “ Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph ? 
Negative Paper. 
Soutkampton Camera Club. 


“ Amateur Photographic Prize Slides.” 


Monday, FEBRUARY 
Lancaster Photographic Seciety. 
Southampton Camera Club, 
Oxford Camera Club. 
K.C.M.G. 
Bowes Park Photographic Society. ‘ Development of Negatives.” Part 2. 
Worthing Camera Club. ‘Second Annual Exhibition.” 
Caterham Institute Camera Club. “ Contact Printing on ‘ Rotograph’ Slow 
Bromide Paper. 
Swansea Camera Club. ‘Enlarging Simplified.” 
Lyceum Photographic and Art Society. “ Leading Principles in Velox Manipu- 
lation.” 
Preston Camera Club. 


5. 


“Intensification and Reduction.” Discussion. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 


“‘Half-Tone Negatives and a 


Suggestion for Securing Uniformity in the same.” E.G Middleton. ‘The 
Action of Oxidisers upon the Development of the Latent Image.” John 
Ste 

Burton-on-Trent Natural History and Archeological Society. ‘* Remedying 


Landscape Negatives by Retouching.” J. Holden. 
Keighley and District Photographic Association. 


“Yorkshire Union Sli 


Wallington Camera Club, “ What can be done with a Hand Camera, Cae 
Goerz. 

Rotherham Photographic Society. ‘Recent Advancement in Photography.” 
H. Wade. 


Leeds Photographic Society. 
R Stockdale. 

Stafford Photographie Society. 
Seymour. 

Darlington Camera Club. ‘* Preparing the Exhibition Print.” 

Hackney Photographic Society. ‘‘Pinatype.’ A. Rogers. 


‘‘A Village and District in the N.W. of Yorks,” 
“Flowers and Fruit ” Lantern Slides, 4H. 


C. J. Barthorpe. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society- ‘* The Hand Camera.” 

Central Technical College Photographic Society. 
Lenses.” 

Edmonton and District Photographic Society. ‘Competition in Home Por- 
traiture.” Demonstrated. Messrs. J. J. Griffin & Sons. 

Margate Photographic and Scientific Soc ty. ‘* Rotary Papers,” 

North Middlesex Photographic Society, ‘‘Permanence in Photography.” H. 
Stuart. 

Bowush Polytechnic Photographie Society. ‘* Carbon Work—Demonstrating a 
Quick Drying Method of Sensitising.” _H. C. Inskeep. 

Kyerton Camera Club. ‘Slumming with a Hand Camera.” 

Leicester _and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
R. E. Woolmer. 

Acton Photegraphic Society. ‘‘ Enlarging Simplified.” : ¥ 

Tring Camera Club. “Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz-Anschutz Folding 
Camera.” 


J. F. Duthie, 
“Photography with Beck 


K. F. Bishop. 
‘“*Platinotype Printing.” 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


London and Provincial Photographic Association. ‘‘ Questions and Answers.” 

Hove Camera Club, “An Idyllic Minster.” EK. W. Harvey Piper. ; * 

Doyer Institute Photographic Society. “ Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph. 
Negative Paper.” é 

Blenheim Club. ‘ A Trip Across Lapland. Rev. D. G. Cowan, M.A. 

Richmond Camera Club. ‘‘ Paper by Mr. Cembrano.’ ‘ y 7 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘‘ Marine Photography.” F. J 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. 
monstrated. W. J. Foster. i ans i 

Darwen Photographic Socie “Theory and Practice of Softening Papers. 


“The after Treatment of a Negative.” De- 


Brighouse Pho‘ographic Society. ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Softening Papers.” 
Windsor Camera Club. “Leas & Principles in Velox Manipulation. 


North London Photographic Society. ‘Sie 
Williams. 

Hull Photographic Society. 
Garnet Galtrey. ? 

L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 
Frank Colebrook. 


‘Photography with a Kite.” 


“The Pleasures and Humours of Photography.’” 


‘The Illustrative Art in Recent Exhibitions.” 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
tNG held February 18, Mr. J. C. 8S. Mummery, president, in 
A lantern lecture, “ All at Sea with a Hand Camera,” was 


Mer 
the chair. 
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delivered by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, who, by the aid of a large number of 
excellent lantern slides, demonstrated the many opportunities for 
photography afforded by and on the sea. The first part of the lecture 
was occupied with the photography of ancient and modern vessels 
of war, the lecturer incidentally drawing some humorous distinctions 
between the training of the sailor in Nelson's time and that at present 
in yogue. One example of the modern making of Jack Tar was a 
photograph showing him occupied in bricklaying. Turning after- 
wards to yacht photography, the lecturer emphasised the need of 
a vessel in which to follow the yachts to be photographed. A power 
boat was an advantage in some respects, but he thought a small 
sailing boat in competent hands gave the photographer all the oppor- 
tunity he needed. A high-speed motor boat was useless, on account 
of the great vibration. The conclusion of the lecture was devoted 
to photographs of breaking waves, the examples of which obtained 
by the lecturer, chiefly in the Scillies, elicited frequent and enthusi- 
astic applause. 


SourHampron Camera Crvs.—Mr. C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S., of the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, lectured last Monday on ‘“ Legitimate 
Control in Photography.” Producing a number of enlarged nega- 
tives and positives, the lecturer pointed out the necessities in each 
case for the handwork upon each. An enlarged positive was then 
produced, the subject being a vista in Chichester Cathedral, in the 
foreground of which was a gas standard, spoiling the pictorial effect. 
With a flexible blade Mr. Hewitt proceeded to work upon the film, 
reducing it, but the density had entirely disappeared; then, with 
a retouching pencil, after the me’ium had been rubbed all over the 
film to obviate matting, the éven tone of the film was restored till 
the whole form of the standard had disappeared. Subsequently Mr. 
Hewitt backed another large positive with mineral paper, and showed 
how, by pencil and stump, the shadows could be intensified, the 
high-lights accentuated, and the broad effects obtained. 


Croypon Campra Crus.—Mr W. Beck, of Messrs. R. and J. Beck, 
gave an unusually interesting lecture on “Photographic Shutters ” 
on the 13th inst., the evolution from the crude forms first introduced 
to modern instruments being clearly shown by means of a series 
of lantern slides and examples handed round. In early days the 
“on and off” of the lens cap was frequently relied upon to give 
short exposures, and with practice satisfactory results were obtain- 
able. The earlier shutters, amongst others, consisted of the “ flap,” 
the “drop,” the combined “flap and drop,” the “rebound,” and the 
“~yotating disc.” All these were employed in front of the lens, 
suffered from various drawbacks, and were invariably of most uncer- 
tain speed. The “roller-blind” was also early in the field, and still 
found popularity owing to its good points. Amongst diaphragm 
shutters, with their equal illumination over the plate, Newman’s 
and Wollaston’s would be best remembered. The former, pneu- 
matically controlled, was the first to secure any accuracy of speed, 
but dust and moisture were apt to alter the readings. The latter, 
with its crossing sectors, was of high efficiency, and fitted with a 
highly ingenious friction brake; the exposures had, however, to be 
estimated by the eye, a most unsatisfactory method for speeds less 
than 1-5 second. The much-used focal-plane shutters were of high 
efficiency, but did not give equal illumination all over the plate, and, 
unless the driving spring was kept constant, inaccuracy of speeds 
resulted. Tts tendency towards distortion was also well shown. 
The majority of present-day shutters were constructed to work 
between the lens system, and very beautiful in design and construe- 
tion some of them undoubtedly were; but, relying on pneumatic 
regulation, which, as he had already mentioned, was seriously 
affected by dust and moisture, their marked and their actual speeds 
differed enormously. In the “Frena” type, including the latest 
shutter of Messrs. Beck—namely, the “Celverex,” the driving tension 
was kept constant (the spring itself not being made of steel, but 
of a special metal, having little tendency to alter), the various speeds 
being regulated by varying the size of the orifice passing close 
to the diaphragm. These were very accurate, and, relatively to 
each other, absolutely so. As regards the accuracy of speeds of 
various types of shutters, Messrs. Beck had tested over 5,000, and 
a series of such tests were shown on the screen. Taking the highest 
speeds only, it was instructive to note that with the diaphragm 
shutters examined, 1-100 second did not in practice realise a higher 


speed than 1-50th, whi 


Ist those marked 1-250th and 1-300th neye 


approached these figures by one half. Intermediate speeds wert 
generally better, but not invariably so. On the other hand, the rollep 


blind shutter came out 

A very brisk and a 
whilst recognising the 
said that its efficiency 


might be divided into two classes 


of the lens was uncovere 
if the efficiency altered 
ratio. Mr. H. Allen po: 
the stop employed. M 
shutters in the past, o 
camera had met with 


e simplest shutter of 
in it, passed rapidly in 


ry its aid. 


Sourn Lonpon Pxoro! 
In the selection of a ca 


could be adjusted to s 
eing best taken with 1 
while more distant obje 
separation of about 34 
useful separation was or 
45 to 5 inches focus, b 
distant landscapes. A 


ta 


the appearance of snow 
hints asito printing and 


prints was staved to be 
them, this being the 


fairly well, the “Celverex” the best of all 
ppreciative discussion followed. Dr, Mees 
many good poiats of the Celyerex shuttey 
was low at the highest speeds. Exposuy 
(a) the period in which any par 
d, (b) the actual exposures given to the plate 
with the speeds (a) and (b) were in different 
inted out that the efficiency also varied with 
r. W. H. Smith, speaking as a designer of 
ne of which fitted to the now defunct Key 
the approval of Sir William Abney, agree 


with the lecturer that the method of pneumatic control was extremely 
faulty, a friction brake generally being just as bad. Mr. F, VW, 
Hicks instanced the splendid work done in the past: with shutters 9 
the most primitive description; after all, sound work did not neces 
sarily depend upon elaborate apparatus. Mr. S. H. Wratten wel 
remembered Wollaston’s shutter. It worked capitally. Perhap; 


all consisted of a piece of card with a hole 
front of the lens by the hand. He had seer 


some excellent photographs, including slowly moving objects, taker 


@RApHic Socrrry.—On Monday, February 11 


Mr. H. Creignton - Beckett lectured on “Stereoscopic Photography, 


mera for this work Mr. Beckett advised on 


having an adjustable lens panel, so that the separation of the lense 


uit the subject, portraits and near object 
enses having a separation of about 24 inches 
cts and landscapes looked better with a len 
inches. With a fixed lens panel the mos 
ne of 3 inches. The lenses should be of about 
ut lenses of longer focus might be used fot 
full exposure should always be given am 


a soft negative aimed at. A negative with chalky high-lights gay 


in the prints. Mr. Beckett gave some useftl 
transposing. If transparencies were required 


or a large number of prints ha advised the cutting and transposin 
of the halves of the negatives, but foe a few prints the prints wer 
best cut and transposed. In mounting, the best separation of th 


about 24 inches, with about ¢ inch betweel 
most accommodating in viewing, but the 


: ; aa 
distance between two points should never exceed 3 inches, or eye 


strain or inability to combine the two pictures would result. 4 
number of excellent slides of Mr. Beckett’s own work were shown 


and several stereoscope: 
fine transparencies, illus 


Lenpon and Province 
held February 14, Mr. 


slides by the wet plate 
ows :— 


stereoscopic camera, were kindly lent by the firm of C. P. Goerz. 


secretary, Mr. H. C. Rapson, demonstrated the making of lantem 


s for the use of members, and a number 
ivating the work done by the Goerz-Anschut 


TAL PHorocRarnic Association. -— Meetiti 
T. E. Freshwater in the chair. The hot 


\ 
process. His collodion he prepared as idl 


Low temperature pyroxyline 1 oz. 
Ether 40 ozs. 
Alcohol 20 ozs. 


his waking a stock solution. It should be let stand after mixing 10 


a considerable time. Should it get too thick for easy working, i 


could be thinned down 
In winter more ether s 


by adding equal parts of ether and aleohdl 
hould be used to obtain equal drying, and il 


hot summer weather more alcohol. The formula as given above wal 
calculated for a temperature of from 60 to 70 degrees. 


His formula for iodis 
Cadmium iodic 
Ammonium ioc 


Ammonium bromide 


Alcohol, to ma 


ing was :— 


Cure 10 grains. . 
dide 80 grains. 


20 grains. 
Ke .. 6 ounces. 


One part of iodiser was added to 3 parts of the collodion. 
_ The cleaned glass was coated by having a small quantity pow 
in the centre and then run first to one corner and so round fh 


plate, pouring off at t 


he final corner. The plate was gently ep! 


on the rock until the collodion had set, when the plate was read} 
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r transier to the silver bath, which was one of 30 grains of silver 
trate to the ounce, distilled water being used. Before the silver 
th was taken into general use it was necessary to add a small 
iantity of iodine to it, and this was best done by coating, say, a 
nole-plate and allowing it to stand in the bath for from one to 
ro hours. The plate should be gently lowered into the silver 
th by one clean dropping motion. A stoppage was fatal, as it 
ways gave a line at the stopping place. At the same time the 
ate should not be dropped too quickly. For copying from two to 
ree ininutes was sufficient to sensitise the plate. The developer 
IS :— 


Tron: sulphates ci taeee een eee eee 1 oz. 
Acetioracid' 2.2.2:the eal a canoe eee 1 oz. 
Water 1 oz 


d just sufficient was-taken to cover the plate, afterwards fixing 
potassium cyanide. 

Slides could be built up if found too weak, or reduced if too strong 
th ease. The lecturer made, dried, varnished, masked, and bound 
slide, which was shown in the lantern in less than ten minutes. 

A series of wet plate slides shown on the screen gave some idea 
the beauty of this process for slide work. A vote of thanks, pro- 
sed by Mr. Freshwater, seconded by Mr. Teape, brought the 
ening to a close 


Uxiren § opic Socrrty.—The London and suburban 
mbers had a very enjoyakle evening on Saturday, February 16, at 
e residence of cne of the members, Dr. S. Walshe Owen. of Shep- 
rd’s Bush. Many unique specimens of ancient stereo-cameras, 
reoscopes, and slides were shown, also a fine collection of hand- 
awn stereographs, produced long before the invention of photo- 
phy. Before leaving the members awarded Dr. Owen many thanks 
‘the evening, which they found most interesting and instructive. 


Ommercial § Legal Intelligence. 


——— 
DISHONEST AssIstants.—At the Highgate Police Court, last week, 
ank Fisher Cuthbert, photographer’s assistant, was sentenced to 
© months’ imprisonment for stealing from the studio, 80, Stroud 
een Road, Holloway, a camera and three lenses, value £13 15s.. 
2 property of Charles Brown, photog pher, Truro Road, Wood 
een.—At Bow Street Police Court, on Monday, George Cotmore, 
oung man living in Elm Grove, Peckham, pleaded guilty to steal- 
3 cameras, etc.. worth £19, belonging to Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 
89, High Holborn, by whom he had been employed as a ware- 
useman. The prisoner was sentenced to three months’ hard 
OUT. 


BANKRUPTCY OF AN INVENTOR.—Theodore Brown, 26, Drummond 
ad, Boscombe, appeared for his public examination at the Poole 
nkruptecy Court on February 14, before the Registrar. The 
tement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed gross liabilities 
ounting to £432 10s. 5d., of which £392 10s. 5d. is expected to 
ik for dividend, and assets estimated to produce £84 8s. 4d., 
ving a deficiency of £308 2s. 1d. The causes of failure alleged 
debtor were: illness of self, bad trade, and want of capital, and 
enses of advertising. In reply to questions put by the Official 
ceiver, debtor first of all explained that he was a specialist in 
ocular affairs in reference to photography, or the science of 
ocular vision as applied to photography. He began in a small 
y at his parents’ residence in Salisbury. The Official Receiver : 
u have not confined yourself to the ordinary beaten track, but 
fe tried to take a short cut to fame and fortune by inventing 
sorts of clever things in connection with your trade?—Yes. How 
ny patents have you taken out?—About thirty provisional orders, 
| I suppose a dozen have been completed and lapsed at various 
ervals. Have any of them taken definite form and shape ?— 
3, a few of them. One of my first was an instrument for develop- 
photographs in the daylight. Practically that was a success, but 
mercially it was a failure, as the firm who took it up put it on 
market in a form that was not cheap enough for the amateur: 
itinuing, the debtor said that in 1903 he was joined in partner- 
p by his cousin, and the business was then carried on under the 


style of “The Stereoscopic Liv Picture Co.’ His cousin brought 
in £500, “And,” added the Official Receiver, “you brought your 
brains and all these wonderful inventions,” to which the debtor 
laughingly gave am affirmative reply. In addition to his partner's 
£500 he paid out something like £200 to clear up liabilities, and 
now there was a deficiency of £300. Besides this, he had £400 on 
account of his share in his father’s will, so that in two years he got 
through something like £1,400. He had got out an apparatus 
known as “The Theodore Brown Automatic Retoucher,” a patent 
which was being worked by a Birmingham firm on a 10 per cent. 
royalty, ‘but he had only received about £10. He was not sur- 
prised to hear that the holder of the patent had refused to give the 
Official Receiver 6d. for it. (Laughter.) He was insured for £250, 
but the bank held the policy as security for his overdraft, and a 
friend was a third guarantee without any security. He was aware 
that by his bankruptcy he had got rid of his interest in his father’s 
will, so that the creditors had taken from them any interest in that. 
The examination was closed. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

H. Krucer ann Sons, Lumrrep, have been registered with a capital 

of £1,000 in £1 shares, to carry on the business of artists, photo- 

graphers, manufacturers and repairers of cameras and other photo- 

graphic appliances, etc. There will be no initial public issue. The 
registered office is at 26, Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


+ = 


Correspondence. 


*s* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
Wo notice is taken of communications unless the names and’ 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


SULPHIDE TONING OF BROMIDE PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We were recently toning a batch of Barnet bromide 
prints of various grades. Two of these prints were somewhat dense 
and were slightly reduced in a weak solution of ferricyanide reducer, 
with the addition of hy After clearing they were slightly rinsed 
and put into the ferricyanide 1educer, together with a number of 
other prints, which had been washed and dried in the ordinary way 
after development. The image of all these prints disappeared in 
the normal way, but on replacing in a freshly mixed sulphide solu- 
tion, the two which had been reduced with hypo and ferricyanide 
quite refused to tone or darken. They were then well washed and 
treated with dilute rodinal developer, but would not re-deyelop even 
in this. 

As the only difference of treatment between these two prints and 
the remainder of the batch (which toned perfectly) was the addition 
of hypo, we think that this may ‘be the cause of the refusal to tone. 
—Yours, etc. A. Denman Jones. 

Jandus Works, Hartham Road, Holloway, London, N. 

February 16, 1907. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Perhaps, like myself, many of your readers who have 
had trouble with the bleaching—i.e., prints refusing to bleach evenly, 
will surmount the trouble by using the variety of bromide paper 
most suited for the process—to wit, “natural surface.” 

I have had the same bleaching troubles with all the best makes 
of bromide papers when using the platino-matt variety, but now, 
using same formule for developer, fixer (acid or plain), “ Welling- 
ton” formula, or any other bleacher, such as iodine, etc., and sul- 
phide, with a drop or two of hydrochloric acid, I have not had the 
slightest trouble. 

“Platino-matt ” bromide papers, as the name implies, are made 
to give a “good platinum blac and, unlike the ordinary variety, 
are without the preliminary coating of gelatine, which is a splendid 
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thing for brightening up the shadows, especially in a toned print. 
I do not know whether-it is this difference that does away with 
the bleaching trouble, but it is sufficient for me that since using this 
class of paper I have had no more failures. 

So far as gaslight papers are concerned, I only use one kind, 
“Special Portrait Velox.” This, in conjunction with the iodine 
bleacher, gives a most beautiful tone. I have never had any fault 
to find with this paper, as far as toning is concerred. 

Any, of your readers desiring my formule and any further informa- 
tion, I shall be happy to address on receipt of a stamp.—Yours faith- 
fully, S. Hati-Downine. 

292, South Road, Sheffield. 

February 15, 1907. 

P.S.—I omitted to mention above that in all cases the prints that 


failed to bleach all over toned in the parts that did bleach, when | 


flooded with sulphide solution. 


ENLARGING TO DOUBLE AREA. 
To the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—In the “ B.J.” of the 25th ultimo a correspondent asks 
for information as to the size of a plan measuring Qin. x 9in., which he 
wants to enlarge to twice its size (i.e., area). The following simple 
arrangement, requiring no calculation, will do what he wants. Take 
a strip of card exactly 10in. long and about 2in. wide, mark the 
centre, and then make two clean black lines across the strip, 4}in. 
on each side of the centre, that is, exactly 7in. apart. Small pieces 
of printed matter may be attached at each end, and in the centre, to 
facilitate focussing, and a few holes for drawing pins completes 
the arrangement. 

In use, pin the strip closely to the copying board and focus sharply, 
making the two cross lines exactly 10in. apart. The camera is then 
clamped, and the scale replaced by the plan to be enlarged. The 
stand carrying the camera is then moved backwards and forwards 
till the image is quite sharp. 

For reducing to half the area, focus the full length of the card 
strip (10in.), so as to measure Tin. on the focussing screen. 

These proportions may be taken as sufficiently accurate for all 
photographic work.—I am, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 

Southfield End, Hanwell, W. H. J. Burton. 

February 11, 1907. 


PROFITS ON PICTURE POSTCARDS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlem2n,—I note im your issue of February 8 an extract from 
“The Amateur Photographer,” which “F. M.S.” had contributed to 
that paper. I do not know who “F. M. S.” is, but the attitude 
adopted towards the postcard is practically the same as I had to 
contend with when first opening with postcards in 1894. 

It may interest your readers to know that the first aspect towards 
the picture postcard was one of contempt, nay, more, defiance. They 
“would never take on in England,” I was told, and stationers to the 
left and right of me would not touch them. It took not a litdle 
persuasion to get the stationery and fancy trade to take up postcards 
at all. 

The attitude of the photographer was always adverse and entirely 
opposed to the picture postcard, so much so, that in many towns the 
photographer would not even take negatives for postcard purpose on. 
anything like reasonable terms, The photographer has always turned 
down the picture postcard as something beneath him, and it is only 
now, when the business is to a great extent in the hands of large 
wholesale houses, that he has come to the conclusion that. it may be 
worth his while to do local views and supply them to. the stationery 
trade. However, that anyone should to-day look upon the postcard 
as not worth doing, is utterly amazing. 

Now the question for a stationer to sell 100,000 postcards during 
twelve months is nothing very wonderful, for a great number of these 
postcards are sold in sets of six, and this is done, too, in many shops 
where other articles and goods are sold, and brings into the shop 
undoubtedly many customers who would not otherwise come in at 
all. The advantage of such a “bringing-in” line must therefore be 
apparent to everyone who has anything to do with retail establish- 
ments. 
voye estimate, too set out of the profit is by no means correct, for 


|-$_ 
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instead of making a profit only of £116 on the penny poste 
a turnover of £416 worth of cards, there would be a profit of som 
thing like £200, for one lad or junior could efficiently sell postcard 
and “BT a year for this attendant is mot in accordance with wh 
would be paid. This would, at any rate, be reduced by half, The 
again, to charge the whole rent of a stationer’s shop, gas, etc., on tl 
postcards, would be absurd. The posteard turnover might repr 
sent a quarter or 2 fifth of the turnover, and thus this £100 would] 
reduced to perhaps £20. 

As to one pervon having to atten 
buyer is generally the principal in t 
share of the profits. 

There is no reason why local photographers should not supp 
stationers with cards, and they are in the very best position to dog 
being best able to secure interesting and up-to-date negatives, ay 
if they had only worked intelligently with this end in view, th 
could ‘certainly have secured the bulk of the local view trade, but 
have found the local photographer is, as a rule, far from being 
smart business man. Of course, he would have to be somewh 
speculative, and he might stock some subjects which would perhy 
be left on his hands, but the profits he could secure through buyir 
his cards in the first place in the right market, would be ample (wit 
care) to cover his risk, provided, of course, he used sound judgme 
in choosing his subjects. 

As a professional photographer of some many years standing, a 
sympathies are with the professional. I would be pleased to gi 
any assistance I can to the local photographer by advice or sugge 
tion in an endeavour to get his own back. I am afraid, however, ! 
is an uphill job now—the man in possession is always a difficult ma 
to oust.—Yours faithfully, F. T. Corxerr, 

2, 3 and 4, Cheapside, City. 

February 18, 1907. 

[While we recognise the force of our correspondent’s argument § 
to the share which the photographer should have taken in the suppl 
of postcards of landscape subjects, we must admit the wisdom of hi 
(the photographer’s) hostility to the picture postcard. We may credi 
him with greater preszience than is due to him, but the developmer 
of the postcard trade, particularly that branch of it which include 
photographic portraits of celebrities, has undoubtedly cheapene 
photographs in the eyes of the public, and has thus lowered the pri¢ 
obtainable by the less skilful professional photographers. Neverthe 
less, we are glad to have Mr. Corkett’s criticism of the figures relat 
ing to the sale of postcards, and we shall welcome the views of at 
readers who have had experience of postcard sales as an appendaget 
their business.—Eps. “ B.J.”] | 


to the buying is absurd. 
hese small shops, and takes } 


YACHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your current issue is a reply to a querist, 0 
“Yachting Photography.” As an amateur who devoted many s¢ 
sons to this work, and developed 12 x 12 plates in his own yack 
and has spent many hundreds in the pursuit, I may say that 
filling 12 x 12 plates to the edges with superb negatives of yachts @ 
highest racing speed, and travelling 14 knots, and steaming hard my 
self, I very rarely made a quicker exposure than 1-50 sec. with apél 
ture 7/16. As this stop is necessary to obtain the required depil 
of field, quicker exposures are not. necessary. I have seen mé 
using 1-150 sec. and obtain images the size of postage stamps, bu 
I worked the size named and 15 x 12, and filled my plates sharply 
Yachting photography with large plates is a very special brand 
and the most expensive one that I know. When you know how, iti 
very simple; but you have got to know.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry Owen (Captain), J.P. 

The Quarry, Stourbridge. 

February 18, 1907. 


———_ >—______ 


’ Tae Turrp AnNnvAL Photographic Exhibition and Grand Evel 
ing Concert of the Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society will h 
held to-morrow, February 23, at the Oliver Goldsmith Schools, Peth 
ham Road, 8.E. (corner of Southampton Street). Open at 7 pal 


Concert commences at 8 p.m. Tickets 6d. each, ‘The exhibits Co 
be judged by Mr. E. R. Bull. Tickets may be obtained from th 
Committee or the Hon. Secretary, J. J. Hearne, 8, Adys Road 
East Dulwich, 8.5, ée! 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


2 
“* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, Tue Brivis 
JouRNAL oF PuHorogRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 
* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
af airs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


? 


* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W. C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Pwo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


HOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
Bragg, Churchtown, Ilogan, near Redruth. Photograph named: ‘‘ His First 
Cut.” Photograph named : ‘* His only Pair.” 
T. Watson, 70, Anby Road, Hull. Photograph of the Hull City Football Team: 
1906-7. 
B. Collis, Westgate, Canterbury. Photograph of the late Canon Holland. 


, B. W. anv Orners.—In our next. 


ARDBOARD Maxers.—Could you please tell me addresses (or where 
I could obtain them) of cardboard manufacturers?—W. G. 

Thos. De La Rue and Co., Bunhill Row, E.C.; James English 
and Co., 4 and 5, Radsworth Street, St. Luke’s, E.C. ; and Halsey 
and Davison, 15, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W. You will find 
others in Kelly's Trades Directory.” 


V.—We do not know of a twin lens camera of extension sufficient 
for your purposes. Of the reflector instruments, there are a 
number which can be recommended to you, the facilities of the 
sistruments being very roughly in proportion to the price. This 
does not hold in all cases, but we must leave you to judge of 
the exceptions. For your requirements we should advise you 
to consult the lists of Adams and Co., Newman and Guardia, 
Kodak Ltd., Watson and Sons, J. H. Da Imeyer, Ltd.,- and 
Marion and Co., and Ross, Ltd. 


Sayrs.—(1) J. Blundell and Sons, 199, Wardour Street, London, 
W. (2) A solution of ferrous sulphate added to one of 
platinum and the mixture boiled will throw down a heavy black 
powdery precipitate of metallic platinum. The precipitate may 
be dissolved in aqua regia, the excess of acid evaporated and 
potass chloride added. It produces a yellow crystalline precipi- 
tate with the platinum. (3) Traces only. Alloys of platinum 
attacked to some extent by nitric acid. (4) We should 
ise you to spend £1 on a provisional protection—particulars 
from the Comptroller of Patents, Southampton Buildings, 
London—after which you ‘can offer the device to one or two 
of the large firms whose advertisements of similar apparatus you 
will see in the “ Almanac.” 


NIATURE.—The instructions for colouring appeared April 6, 1906, 
p. 262. The celluloid facing is done as directed in the booklet 
ot “ Photo-Button Making,” issued by Fallowfield. 


Lyons.—Better spend £1 on a provisional protection, and then 
approach one or two manufacturers of amateurs’ apparatus. 


J. L.—(1) Not equal to a condenser for negatives on the dense 
side, but quite satisfactory for thin negatives. For all-round 
work there is nothing to equal a condenser, with which a light, 
strong or weak, may be used at will. (2) “ Albanine” or 
Ullmanine” (Penrose and Co.). 


RAS FOR Press PHoToGRAPHY (in reply to “ Old Griffo ”).—The 
most usual type of camera is the reflector, in which the image is 
focussed on the ground glass up to the moment of exposure. 
There are a number of patterns on the market. We advise you 
to consult the descriptions in the “ Almanac.” Most are fitted 


with a focal-plane shutter, and are arranged to carry dark slides 
or roll-holders. 

Frarring Backerov b, Erc.—(1) In painting a background in 
flatted oils T have creat difficulty in obtaining a perfectly dead 
surface ; my colour on the second coating dries (2) When 
getting work done for photographic exhibitions, is it allowed 
by the judges to work in figures or any other objects by hand? 
Tf so, do you think the judges are prejudiced 
additions?—B. T. Hvuc. 

(1) The second coating should not dry glossy if the flatting 
colour were rightly prepared and applied. You do not say of 
what you made it. It should be composed of the colour only, 
mixed with turpentine, with perhaps a little japanner’s gold 
size to thicken it. As soon as applied the coating should be 
stippled over with a dry brush. (2) At some exhibitions such 
pictures would be rejected, and at others possibly not. We 
should advise you to get a prospectus of the exhibition you pro- 
pose to show at, and see what the rules laid down are; then, if 
you have any doubt on the point, communicate with the secr 
tary of the society. 


against such 


Rerovcurne, Exrc.—(1) Can anyone tell me of a really good book on 
negative retouching, with plates preferred, either to buy or hire? 
(2) What is the usual summer holiday for studio assistants? We 
have a fortnight here in summer, full pay all the time, with the 
other trade holidays as they come, and about three days at 
the New Year. Is this generally given in studics? I want 
to make a change to England.—Sr. Ruzn, 

(1) “Retouching,” by Arthur Whiting (Dawbarn and Ward, 
Is.) (2) In most establishments a fortnight’s holiday is usually 
given in the summer, as well as all Bank holidays. There are, 
however, no set rules in the photographic profession with regard 
to holidays. Indeed, in some places none at all are given beyond 
the Bank holidays. Yours seem to be about the average. 


Accrssory—Snow Cas 3s.—(1) Where can I obtain an egg, as used 
by some photographers when taking children, or how is same 
made? (2) How can I prevent show cases which I have from 
steaming? I have bored holes in sides for ventilation, but they 
simply stream with water. The distances from photographs to 
glass vary from lin. to 3in. in the different ones I have.—E 
Eae. = 

(1) We have no doubt that such houses as Houghtons, Marion’s, 
and others that make a feature of photographic accessories would 
supply you. Better communicate with them. Such things are 
usually made of papier-maché. (2) If the cases are well yenti- 
lated the steam will soon escape when. formed. 


BLACKENING Copprr.—l. Can you tell me the best and quickest 
method of blackening copper by chemical means? 2. Also the 
proper treatment of iron perchloride for photogravure etchi 


—Pxoto. 
Le eeAry Copper snitratome esse aon 200 grs. 
Water 1 02 
B. ver nitrate 200 grs 
Water cs.c.sscts. 1 oz 


Mix A and B, and place the perfectly cleaned metal in the 
mixture for a few minutes and then heat it. 2. The usual 
process is to withdraw about 1-20th of the total bulk of the 
etching bath and precipitate the whole of the iron. with 
ammonia or caustic soda, and to add this precipitate to the 
remaining 19-20ths of the bath. The solution thus obtained 
can, if necessary, be made more active by adding a little 
hydrochloric acid. 


Desrroyinc Hyro.—Will prints and plates be permanent if washed 
in water with a few drops of permanganate until the solution 
keeps its purple colour? A friend of mine who uses this 
chemical to test dye waters to find if there is any soda in them 
Says there is nothing better.—A. K. 

The method can be recommended for plates, but it is liable 
to cause brown stains on prints, the remedy for which, if they 
occur, is a solution of oxalic acid. 


HaAmisH 
Locus 


Bert.—* The St. Louis and Canadian Photographer,” 3,210. 
Street, St. Lomis, Mo., U.S.A. 


, 


Ayonpatn.—1. The west light is an excellent one to work wi 


Crysrorrvm.—Please let me know what paper is the best 


A. §.—The tone 


J.—Very little 


Camera VicNETTING.—Can you tell me how to vignette a bus 
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and as you will only be troubled with the sun on the studio 
late in the day we should advise you to have plain glass. : if 
you find the sun at all troublesome you can have thin tracing 
linen on light wooden frames that will slide backwards or 
forwards as required. 2. Art serge is an excellent material for 
the curtains, it looks nice, and is not at all expensive. fy MOS; 
plenty. 4. No; if the studio is constructed according to the 
plans, you will have a capital one to work in, which, under 
the circumstances, cannot be improved upon. 
to print 
eum painting. Have tried P.O.P., put have great 
difficulty in making this sufficiently transparent. Is there a 
special P.O.P. paper? If so, what make 2—E. C. ; 

Albumen paper should be used. Its thin substance is the only 
one suitable for the process. See the article on page 823 of the 
« Almanac,” 1907. 


on for crysto 


E. J. M.—The amidol formula of Wellington and Ward is as good as 


If the negatives are unduly flat the iodide process 
course 


any we know. 
of the same firm (p. 1065 of the “ Almanac”) is the bes 


to adopt. 
ficult to 
green 


is not perfectly permanent, and is di 
obtain repeatedly, and we should advise you to employ 
carbon in preference. 


practice is needed to work the limelight from 


cylinders. A firm, such as Archer, of Dale Street, Liverpool, 
supplying jet and gas, would instruct you in the necessary pre- 
cautions. 


picture 
outside a camera to get a soft effect?—Lusrim Sruarr 

The cause of the trouble is, no doubt, due to the vig 
mask being placed too near the lens, or, maybe, the edge: 
are not properly serrated. On page 50 of the Journal for January 
18 last, there is a description of “Gardiner’s Universal Vig- 
netter.” It is a most convenient piece of apparatus, and we 
should recommend you to procure one. It is very inexpensive, 
and is manufactured by Marion and Co., Soho Square. 


metting 
s of it 


BackeRrovunps.—Will you inform me the best preparation for painting 


backgrounds? JI have an old background which I want to paint 
white or cream. Should I be able to make a good job of it 
myself?—A. HE. H. 

If it is painted it will be necessary to flat it afterwards, or 
the surface will be glossy, and to get an even surface in flatting 
requires a certain degree of knack. We think, as you appear to 
be quite a novice at the work, you will be more successful with 
distemper colour than flatting. You will find an article on the 
subject on page 82 of our issue of February 1 last, to which you 
are referred. 


Mrroxt-Hyproguinonn DEVELOPER.—Please oblige by saying why 


every now and again gaslight developer, made as below, should 


have a brown tinge as soon as mixed and be jet black a few 


hours after use; whereas on other occasions other lots are 
water white, and after use have remained for twelve hours open 
in a dish and only shown a brown stained appearance. Every- 
thing kept strictly clean. 
Metol 
Hydroquinone .. 
Sulphite soda. 
Carbonate soda... 
10 per cet. bromide potass. 


... 6 drachms 1 scruple 
. 11 drachms. 
16 oz, in 200 oz. water. 


16 oz. 

2 0% | 

Procedure as follows :—Everything strictly dissolved in the rota- 
tion as given in formula. I dissolve the fresh metol Hauff (no 
discoloured stutf) in 10 to 20 oz. warm water (in a clean enamelled 
pan kept for this purpose only), then the hydro (purchased in 
1 oz. bottles from local chemist ; condition, white clean powder, 
but no maker’s name; still, when the solution has been pertect 
the same make of hydroquinone was used), dissolyed in about 


10 oz. warm water and added to the metol solution, then the 
sulphite added from a stock solution (originally dissolved in boil- 


ing water, 1 in 3), then carbonate added from a stock solu 
(1 in 2), then the bromide, and then made up to 200 oz. withad 
water. The same system is followed approximately every tj 
and yet every now and again a make-up goes wrong, as ab 
described. Is it possible the metol and the hydro come toget 
in a too concentrated form, or that the sulphite is nota suffi 
preservative? Is there anything wrong in the stock having} 
made with boiling water, or is it a myth that it loses a lot of 
power made up thus? I rather fancy this last time it did not 
colour till the carbonate (ordinary washing-soda always uf 
was added.—PIONEER. 

The trouble probably lies either in the use of common | 
water or else the washing-soda, and is due to iron. Disti 
water should be used and the sulphite added to the metol, | 
then the hydroquinone. The sulphite should not be dissolve 
boiling water, but only warm, and it is advisable to use as m 
water as possible, otherwise in concentrated solutions the che 
cal compounds, metoquinone, may be thrown down. Washi 
soda is about the last thing that should be used for a one-solu 
stock developer, as it is never pure, and very frequently cont 
iron as an impurity. If distilled water and sodium carbor 
crystals be used there will be no trouble. 


a 


A Vetox Winpow-Dresstxe Comprrition.—Messrs. John J, Gt 


| and Sons, Ltd., send us the names of the winners in a competi 


recently organised by them for the best window display of # 
goods and showcards. The photographic dealers gaining 
were :—Ist Prize, Mr. S. Kitley, 75, Lodge Road, Southampton 


Photograph of the Window Display to which Second Prize was AW arded, 


five guineas; 2nd prize, Mr. E. P. White, Park Road, Worthil 
three guineas; Mr. Mallinson, 104, Cheriton Road, Folkestone, 
Mr. E. Ward, of Oxford Road, Manchester, sharing third pul 
two guineas. We reproduce a photograph of the second prize 
play. Mr. Snowden Ward acted as judge. 


—— 
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Contents. EX CATHEDRA. 
Platinum The question raised by Mr. G. T. Harris 
PAGE | ., | Residues. in our issue for February 3 as to the 
collection of residues, induces us to mention some direc- 
tions given by Professor Lainer in the current number of 
the “Photographen Zeitung. Dr. Lainer advises the 
| heating of the old platinum developing solutions 


TATHEDRA ......405 

ME ARCS FOR PORTRA 
KGROUNDS BY THE POWDER 
By William Michell 
L INTENSIFICATION OF 
By R. W. Wood... 
TOGRAPHY AS AN ART 


fe Mienrine Syones 87 Royal Photographie Society and addition of potassium carbonate till litmus paper 
Deiter oscosr ee nite ie Soe aba tere eS is only just tinged red; excess of acid is thus neutralised. 
HANDY CONTRIVA bOR Gray doulUameranclin To the hot solution should then be added ferrous sulphate 

Be CommERciaL anp Lecan In- — | plus potassium oxalate solutions in the proportion of one 
ee AO nas ge 168 | of the former to three of the latter. The mixture should 
SPIDER’S WEB AS A NI Plates and Filters for Photo- at once become black through the separation of platinum, 


TBITIONS | Micrography 
le Scottish Salon— Edinburgh Platinum Residis 
Photographic Society — Bir- Picture Postcard 
mingham PhotographicSociety 159 ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND 


Recovering 
—Profits on 


and after allowing some of the precipitate to settle, some 
167 | of the clear supernatant liquid should be tested with the 
16r | ferrous oxalate to see whether there is any platinum still 
SS = SEER ——— | in the solution, if so more should be added to the bulk. 
SUMMARY. | In chemical laboratories platinum is usually reduced by 
rofessor R. W. Wood has applied orthochromatic photography | heating with caustic potash or alkali and alcohol, whereby 
the “intensification” of paintings in a way which suggests | spongy aera is obtained. This, together with the use 
her scenic possibilities. (P. iis) of formate of soda, which is also sometimes used instead 
of alcohol, is probably, however, far too costly for general 
| photographic purposes. A cheaper and more satisfactory 
| method is that with zinc and acid, as already given in our 
3 | pages. The process requires no attention beyond an occa- 
Sara | sional stir up of the solution so as to ensure complete 
mmonium hyposulphite has been introduced for fixing in place precipitation of the platinum. Magnesium powder has 
the well-known ‘ hypo” (sodium hyposulphite), and is said to also been suggested instead of zine, but the latter is, of 
referable in combined baths. (P. 153.) course, much cheaper. 
* * * 


me important conditions as to the use of flame arcs for por- 
ture are mentioned on page 154. 


me figures and di 
iting are given on pa 


rams showing comparative cost of 


device for examining slides at the lantern was shown last 
k at the Croydon Camera Club. (P. 158.) | Ammonium Although sodium thiosulphate, or, as 


Hyposulphite. it is more familiarly called, hypo, has 
held its own as a fixing agent ever since its introduction, 
eae attempts have not been wanting to find substitutes, which, 
he Scottish Salon and the Birmingham Exhibition are reported whilst equally efficacious, should not have the accompany- 
EDEL ing disadvantages. Most of the suggested salts were, how- 
something which “has ceased to be photography and has not EXEL, either UOON Cea Or else did not [oksrsetehs sufficient 
un to be art” is Mr. H. M. Spielmann’s description of some solvent action on all the silver halides; for whilst one 
lern photographs, uttered im reference to the recent exhibition | might be perfectly satisfactory as regards the chloride, it 
3ond Street. (P. 156.) would prove but of little use for the more stubborn bro- 
HCOOH PHOTOG RY aC GEETn ah mide and iodide. This is very clearly seen from. the table 

otes on the practice of three-colour print making with carbon of the solubility of the silver haloids, which will be found 
ue appear on page 17. ‘ in the Armanac. In 1868 Mr. John Spiller suggested the 
onaaT use of ammonium hyposulphite on the ground of its greater 
solubility in water and consequent more rapid elimination 
from both prints and plates. The use of this salt was also 
suggested by M. Labarre in 1892. The chief obstacle 

ome urthe practical notes on vhotography in colours by Tbh way of its general adoption has been, however, 
woe: Geer Sibe arogleee sa (uey TE its high price, this being approximately about twenty-four 
multiple three-colour back which accommodates changing boxes | times that of the sodkiann salt. From the above-mentioned 


istructions for making backgrounds by the old but little known 
wder” process are given on page 155. 


tT. E. Sten from experimer the connection between 
ation of development and colour 1 ring, pronounces in 
our minutes as the maximum time of development. (P. 


been patented in France. (P. 26.) table it will be seen that its solvent powers are practically 
3 | | the same as the sodium salt. We now learn. from a brief 
ata ¢ » permanence of pinatype co S appea rs : Wanye INP ” 
Bos data as to the permanence of pinatype colours appear on | note by Baron von Huibl in the “ Wiener Mitteilur 
3 40. d 
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that it has been introduced, commercially, at a low price 

both in Germany and Austria. One of the chief advan- 

tages emphasised by von Hiibl is the vapid fixation in com- 

bined baths, one of the most important points as regards 

permanency of the image. 
* 


* * 


Lenses as an Fifteen or 


twenty years ago, it was a 
Investment. 


somewhat common observation that a 
lens by a first-rate maker was always 
worth good proportion of its original cost. 
That was in the days when, for all-round work, the 
rapid rectilinear or rapid symmetrical reigned supreme. 
The modern anastigmatic equivalents of these lenses 
have no doubt an equally good second-hand value 
within a few years of purchase. Improvements in 
lens design and construction are now so rapid, how- 
ever, that many of the earlier anastigmats are already 
as obsolete as the rectilinears of the best makers. 
drawn. The effect of this progress. in design and _ con- 
struction must naturally be the decrease in value of such 
older pattern lenses as are in the hands of photographic 
workers or dealers. At the same time, progress is a law 
of life, and the admirable lenses placed at one’s disposal 
by all the great optical firms are almost universally appre- 
ciated. While there may be a depreciation in the second- 
hand value of certain lenses, there is, of course, no decrease 
in their utility. What they have done for their owners 
in the production of negatives they will continue to do. 
Further than this, many of these older patterns may be 
obtained, in some cases quite new, at substantial reduc- 
tions, excellent lenses thus being brought within the reach 
of the worker who possibly has hitherto 
himself the advantages their use confers. 


a very 


had to deny 


% * * 


The Effect of 


Lights on the 
Sitter, 


As we pointed out more than once, the 
effect of the light upon the sitter is a 
very important matter, and one fre- 
quently overlooked by those who have 
no practical acquaintance with portrait work. The effect 
is two-fold, the actual comfort of the sitter, and the appear- 
ance of the sitter as seen by herself, and, more particularly, 
her friends. The strong yellow light of a flaming arc is, 
without doubt, more trying to the sitter than the enclosed 
are light or even the open arc, and a trying light is more 
or less certain to influence expression and thus to militate 
against the success of the portrait. Also the appearance 
of the sitter during the sitting has a very great effect on 
the degree of satisfaction which will be subsequently felt 
when the proof copies are submitted. This is a purely 
psychological matter and the ordinary open are un- 
doubtedly scores here, for the effect is always to enhance 
the appearance of a pretty sitter and a pretty dress. The 
sitter’s feminine friends make complimentary remarks 
(without in the least meaning them) and will observe what 
a loss the stage has suffered, and, thus, thoroughly pleased 
with the whole affair, the sitter is prepared to like the 
proofs. For this reason the mercury-vapour lamps can 
hardly be used satisfactorily unless with them is employed 
a cluster of ordinary incandescent glow lamps to supply 
the orange and red rays, in which the lamp is deficient. 
This is quite an easy matter, and we have recently seen 
a mercury lamp with tubular incandescent lamps placed 
between the mercury-vapour tubes. 


> 


Tiverpoot A.P.A.—The annual report of the Liverpool 
Photographic Association shows that ener 
forty-two members to its roll during the y naking a net increase 
of twelve in the number of members. The ciety has held a series 
of “one-man” and other exhibitions durii g the year, and shows a 
balance on the year’s working for the first time for several years 
past, and has increased its reserve fund from £22 in 1905 to £40. 


Amateur 
etic body to have added 


FLAME AR FOR. PORTRAITURE, 

Tue idea of using a yellow light for portrait work, emplo 
ing with it a plate sensitised for the yellow and oran, 
rays, is by no means new. Variations in the charaet 
of the light, either by the use of coloured glass nd 


operating room, or by the employment of artificial 7 


of one form or another, have been experimented wi 
many times. It is therefore not at all Surprising th 
in view of the increasing popularity of the flame 
lamps for street and shop-front illumination, it shot 
have occurred to some that they might be used for porty 
work with colour sensitive plates. 

To suggest this use for flame arc lamps, however, 
to work out details for actual practice, are } 
very different matters. The one is obvious, the other 


the 


or 


ability many improvements at all even 
modifications, in the lamps themselves, before they q 
suitable for installation in a portrait studio. As q 
matter has recently been referred to in our columns, 
may indicate some the points in the flame are lam 
which will need attention if they are to be adopied 

this special character of work. One of the advantages 
these lamps is that, broadly speaking, they will run w 
through a considerable range of arc voltage, and 

various makers supply substitutional resistances, tra 
formers, and other accessory apparatus, so that flame 

lamps may be used on most circuits, frequencies, 

pressures. It is therefore possible, as our contemporat 
“Hlectrical Engineering,” points out, to burn as m 
as twelve lamps across 460 volts, and a single lamp 
less than 50 volts, or, per contra, nine or ten lamps @ 
be put on the 460 volts, and will work with longer ar 
giving proportionately higher candle power. 

This capability of running on a low voltage or 
running in series in such a way that there is the minim 
of loss through absorption of energy in the resistane 
means that economical working as far as current goes 
obtained, but it also means that the light is very apt 
flicker unpleasanily. For instance, slight variations 
the composition of the carbon, which are almost unavo 
able, have very little effect where there is considera 
reserve of energy, but when the lamp is running om 
minimum the light is constantly fluctuating. It 
conceded by electrical experts that flame arcs are as J 
too unsteady for indoor illumination, and a light whit 
is not pleasant enough for use in rooms is hardly like 
to be considered steady enough for the rather more ner 
trying occasion of a portrait sitting. d 

Another important point to which the attention 
photographers must be called, especially those who 
studios or operating rooms are small, is the extent’ 
fumes and dust produced by these flame are lamps 
general. The acid gases are likely to have a serld 
effect on the mechanism of the lamps themselves, m0 
withstanding the arangements provided for the ventilati 
of the lamps. The earths employed in the manufacttl 
of the cored carbons very readily volatilise, and as readil 
resume the solid form, hence the dust and dirt, We ha 
referred in “Ex Cathedra” to the increased carbon ¢0 
Spmption with flame are lamps, and to the generally hight 
cost of flame are carbons, so that we need not a 
emphasise this. 

Our readers will see, therefore, that much more nee 
to be considered; the matter can be summed up unde 
economy of current and gain in colour-rendering. Stead 
ness and pleasant quality of light, and freedom from du 
and dirt in the studio, are certainly desirable, whi 
depreciation of lamp mechanism and the necessity i 
special ventilation will naturally increase the cost! 
running a flame arc installation. 
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BACKGROUNDS BY THE POWDER PROCESS. 


following article instruction is given im the use of a 
at the present time, but which may be found of service by 
or provide one of a special character. ] > 


yY a previous article the method of making backgrounds by the 
stemper method was fully described. 
at in working 
oil streaks or brush 
srk is finished. 


It was there mentioned 
in order’ to 
marks that may show strongly when the 
It may now be added that the worker need 
1 be disheartened should he not succeed in his first attempt, 
he will naturally recognise the cause of his failure and be able 
avoid it in the future. 


a certain. knack Was necessary 


| 
I here propose to describe another | 
ethod of producing backgrounds that is far more simple than 
€ previous one, yet it seems to be but little known amongst 
lotographers, who may desire on occasion to make their own 
ickerounds. It goes without saying that by whatever method 
rouble and mess are involved than 
purchasing them ready-made; and good ones are now to be 
d at a very low price as compared with that charged for them 
me 


4 


ckgrounds are made, more t 


years ago. 
An Old Secret Process. | 
The method now to be described was some years ago sold as a 
ret process by one of the leading 
wit, the late Mr. Robert Faulkner. 
° powder process, inasmuch as the pigment is applied to the 
By it graduated, cloudy, effects 
2 easily produced, which is no easy thing for the novice to do 
either the distemper or the flatted oil methods. With the | 
wder system the novice should succeed in essay 
> instructions are followed. 
For the fabric, that which was recommended for the distemper 
thod is the best—namely, unbleached sheeting.* It is well, 
wever, a thicker quality than is really mecessary for 
The frame upon which the fabric is strained need 
t be of the same substantial charcter as advised in the former 
cle, as there will be less shrinkage in the canvas when dry. 
fastening it on the frame, that reason, it should be 
ained somewhat tighter than is permissible with distemper. 
e canvas does not require sizing, indeed it must not be sized, 
will presently be seen. The background being thus far pre- 
red we take common whiting and drop black, with or without 
ne Venetian red, in powder. 


London photographers— 
It is sometimes called 
form. 


hvas in powder or 


his first 


to have 
stemper. 


for 


The latter is to give a warm 

should that be preferred to the cold grey given by black 
1d white alone: No wefinite proportions can, of course, 
en, as they must depend entirely upon. the colour required. 
len a mixture of the desired colour is arrived at, about one- 
rd to one-half its weight of common dextrine is added, and 
» whole again very intimately mixed together. It is well to 
ss the mixture through a sieve, to ensure the removal of any 
all lumps of either the white or the black, which, 
ald cause trouble when the colour is applied. 
ng thoroughly mixed, use. 


be 


if present, 
The colour, 
is ready for 


To Apply an Even Ceenes 


process for th 


e preparation of backgrounds, which is little known 

photographers requ g to extemporise a background quickly, 
inside and laid flat upon the floor. The y powder is then 
pretty evenly distributed over the surface; this is best done 


by sifting it over from a sieve. All that now one 
is to work the colour well into the canvas f rush. 
The most suitable brush for this purpose is an ordinary clothes- 
brush with a handle. The brush should be broad 


ed with a 


circular motion, working the pigment wel t i. 
when the brushing is finished, any portion sl ner 
of colour than the rest, a little more of i be 
sifted on those parts, and the brush vig upplied 


again. If, when the background is dry, | 
show (which will not be the case if the 
followed), all we have to do is to wet t 
again and repeat the brushing, wit little 
more colour. It may possibly happen sround, 
when finished, proves a little darker, o% than 
anticipated ; but that is easily altered by o1 nove wetting it 
and sifting over some darker or lighter ler, and then 
repeating: the brushing. 

Shaded and Hatched Backgrounds. 

So far, we have assumed that a uniform I id only 
is required. We will now suppose a sha r clouded one is 
desired—say for vignett In this case, af the colour for 
what may be termed the ground work has heen prepared, two 
or three others are mixed with different prop: ns of white and 
black. Then, while the canvas is still wet, some of the darker 
grade is sifted on where the dark colour is required, and some of 


the lighter where it is desired that the tint should be 
The tints are then blended by brushing ag before. 

One of the objects of the invention of this method of making 
backgrounds was the production of scenic ones, and well adapted 
it is for a certain amount 
of 
ades ( 


lightest. 


ands of those with 


the purpose in the h 
artistic and, 


The process is carrie 


some know 
—Several 


of course, 
out as follows : 


ability, drawing. 


f colour 


—black and white with dextrine are pr acl, They are 
then kneaded into a stiff dough with water, and made into thick 
sticks or rude yons and allowed to dry. Then while the 
canvas is still wet, or it may be re-wetted if already dry, the 
design is sketched in with the dry crayons. The sketch-in lines 
are then softened with the brush, lightly used and with a 
circular motion. 

A clouded background for’ vignettes of the Richmond head 
style, introduced the late Mr. Sarony some years ago, may 
be readily made by hatching some bold black lines with charcoal 
or black crayon, made as described above. In this case it is 
not desirable to soften the lines by brushing, as they should, of 
course, appear somewhat pronounced in the picture. The back- 


ground, being out of the focus of the lens, is sufficier 


f { to prevent 
extreme har 


ess. Should a background, made by the powder 
‘o apply it, the canvas must be evenly wetted all over; not method happen to be wetted, say, from a leaky roof, it is not 
rely damped, but made thoroughly wet. The best way of dois necessarily spoilt, as a distemper one might AIehecneta 
Ss is to lay the frame on the gro und a then water it with a betdouetes repaiz is to wet it evenly all over and then give it a 
den watering-pot. The frame is then reared up on end, and good brushing, with the addition, perhaps, of a little more of the 
superfluous water allowed to drain out. This part of the powder éolour. In conclusion. I would emphasise t the point that 
k is best done out of doors, so as to save mess inside. After in making backgrounds by this method the pigments should be 
excess of water has drained the background is taken worked well into the substance of the fabric, aid not be confined 

y “BJ.” Fel 1, p. 82 to the surface a1 Wittiam Micuent. 
Hh Larr Mr. B. Barry.—1 leath is announced at the age of had had painful illness. He had had a varied career, 
even, of Mr. Bartholomew Barry, of 11, Barking Road, Can- | in the Navy, and afterwards in the Mercantile Marine Service. He 

g Town. Deceased, who carried < Busine SS aS a photographer, Was a member of the Municipal Alliance in Poplar. 
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THE OPTICAL INTENSIFICATION OF PAINTINGS. | 


Tue following article by Prcfessor R. W. Wood, of the John Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, which we quote from the Scientific 
American, suggests a new application of orthochromatic photography 
which has obvious possibilities in the effective presentment of paint- 
ings such as is commonly done when a striking work of art it sent on 
tour round the country. 

One of the great difficulties which the artist has to contend with 
in representing scenes in which great contrasts of luminosity occur 
is the comparatively narrow range of luminosity obtainable on can- 
vas with pigments. According to Aubert, the whitest paper is 
only fifty-seven times as luminous as the darkest black paper, and 
this probably represents about the range obtainable in paintings. 
Contrast with this the enormous range of luminosity in a sunlit 
landscape, where the high-lights are many hundred times brighter 
than the deep shadows, to say nothing of sunset views, where the 
disc of the sun itself is to appear in the picture. As is well known, 
the colours of natural objects change in tint as the illumination is 
increased, green becoming yellowish, for example ; and artists, by tak- 
ing advantage of this circumstance, consciously or unconsciously, are 
able to suggest a high degree of illumination without actually repro- 
ducing it. Pictures are sometimes improved by strong local illumi- 
nation; anyone who has spent much time in sketching must have fre- 
quently noticed what pleasing effects are sometimes produced 
when a ray of sunlight, filtering through the trees, falls upon that 
portion of the canvas which represents, say, a sunlit meadow. 
Noticing effects of this kind so frequently, I have been led to ex- 
periment with carefully graded illumination, and have obtained 
results of remarkable beauty. If we can produce a strong illu- 
minution on all of the high-lights of the picture, and a feeble illu- 
mination on all of the shadows, we shall obviously greatly increase 
the range of luminosity. This may be done by a very simple means. 
We have only to take a photograph of the painting on an ortho- 
chromatic plate, preferably on a red-sensitive plate with a suitable 
ray filter, make a lantern slide from the negative, and project this 
picture, not on a white screen, as is usually the case, but wpon the 
original painting. The experiment is to be made in a darkened 
room, of course. 
Effects of a very startling nature are produced in this way, espe- 
cially in the case of moonlight and sunset pictures with fine cloud 
effects. The most striking, and artistically the most pleasing, sub- 
ject which I have yet tried is a little pastel of the market-place in 
Concarneau (Brittany) by Bullfield, which is a wonderfully sunny 
picture. Under the graded illumination of the lantern the picture 
becomes filled with a perfect flood of sunlight, and we feel at once 
that here for the first time we are looking at a picture in which the 
enormous luminosity contrasts of nature are really approached. If 
after looking at the picture illuminated in this way for a few 
minutes we remove the slide from the lantern, allowing a uniform 
illumination to fall upon it, we feel a decided shock. The picture 


looks as if it had not been dusted for ten years, the sunlight leayes it, 
and everything looks flat. As we become accustomed once mop 
to the usual illumination, the appearance of the picture gradnalh 
improves. It is most curious, however, to mote how a short yig 
of the painting under the light of the lantern educates us at on 
to a higher standard of luminosity contrast, so much so, in fact, thal 
when we change suddenly to ordinary illumination the picture af 
once strikes us as a very feeble attempt at anything like corned 
values. The effects are very different, according to whether W 
take our negative on an ordinary or on am orthochromatic plate 
especially if there is much blue in the picture. We can in this wa 
alter the relation of the values in the picture, and study the effect, 
It is my opinion that if the values are correct in the origin 
painting, they will hold under the graded illumination produced } 
the lantern. If they are not right, the errors will be glaringly m 
nified. As yet I have not had an opportunity to experiment wi 
many pictures, but the method is so easily carried out that anyone 
having a good lantern can repeat the experiment. 
If the picture contains patches of bright, pure red, and a red 
sensitive plate is not available, it is a good plan to touch up the 
negative, as otherwise the illumination of these patches will be ton 
feeble. Any desired effect can be secured by local reduction of 
intensification of the negative or lantern slide. We can in this wa 
experiment to our heart's content with a painting, altering the 
values at will without injuring it in the slightest. A most curiot 
effect is obtained if the negative itself is projected upon the pain 
ing. This, of course, lessens the contrast, and if the negative isa 
fairly dense one, it may destroy the contrast almost entirely, making 
the picture look like an almost flat wash of chocolate. This expa 
ment is instructive only as showing how completely the yalues if 
a picture can be controlled by local illumination. 
The method is, of course, of very little practical importaneg 
though a small exhibition of suitable pictures illuminated in this wa} 
would be well worth attending. Each picture would have 
illuminated by a separate lantern, of course. 
In repeating these experiments, the only difficulty which will he 
‘ound is getting the lantern picture “into register ” with the paiml 
ing. In taking the negative, care should be taken to have the 
ainting exactly vertical, and the lens of the camera directly 
ront of its centre. The same conditions should obtain during the 
illumination of the painting. It takes some little practice to get 
he projected picture exactly the right size. The best plan is 
select two conspicuous objects, and note whether their distance apall 
is greater or less in the projection than in the painting. If the 
ormer is found to be true, the painting should be brought neare 
© the lantern, the focus being changed, of course. 
Very likely scenic effects on the stage could be heightened by 
employing this method of illumination, or some modification of it. 
R. W. Woop. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ART. 


« 


Aw echo of the recent exhibition of “modern photographs” in the 
galleries of the New English Art Club is supplied by the article 
in the “Morning Leader” of February 21, wherein Mr. H. M. 
Spielmann compares the products of the camera with the painters’ 
art 

“Now, this exhibition is very interesting—as photography. We 
have superb portraits by Mr. Craig Annan and the rest which, if 
we don’t want to know the colour of skin and hair and eyes, are 
invaluable as giving with perfect accuracy the man or woman as 
seen by the camera’s one eye. As seen, mind, in front of the lens; 
not as the artist sees the sitter, seizing the finest and most charac- 
teristic expression as it flits across the face at a transient moment, 
during, or, maybe, before or after, the formal sittings, and then 
quietly laid upon the canvas. Thus Watts painted portraits; thus 
the finest photographer cannot take them, unless—no thanks to 
him—he be lucky and the sitter an accommodating genius. We 
were told in “ The Colleen Bawn” that “the photographic apparatus 
cannot lie”; but think of the splendid negatives taken of yourself 
—splendid as photographs—which you haye nevertheless denounced 
as “not a bit like.” Why, Mr. Coburn’s fine photograph here of 


Mr. Bernard Shaw shows him as a serious-minded man, incapable 
of writing “pour épater les gens’’ and scorning to pull the publi¢ 
leg. You can’t depend upon the photographic process. At th 
same time, as photographs, there are portraits here by Mr. Holland 
Day, M. Demachy, and Mrs. Kasebier, which, if we assume them 
to be good likenesses, are hardly likely ever to be surpassed in the 
qualities they display. 

“But think of the head of Christ by Rembrandt im the Louvre 
with its real, its vivid expression of profound and far-away vision 
and then look at “The Seven Words,” by Mr. Holland Day, with 
their make-up of crown and thorns—and give the answer yoursell 
The made-up pictures are devilish ¢ ever, no doubt; so, too, am 
the tricked-up landscapes and the like, with composite printing 
their suppressed bits, their double printings out of register, and 8 
on, and sometimes tampering with natural light and shade; bul 
while we may admire the results and offer the meed of our wel 
deserved applause, we cannot escape the feeling of insincerity in tht 
whole, so far as these passionate claims to consideration as Fine Ad 
are concerned. ; 

“Tt is, of course, natural enough that. the pendulum should switl 
back, and that, after the period in which painting has derived § 
much adyantage from photography, photography should imitat 
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inter-methods and aspire to a place near, if not beside, painting. 
wb satistied with its unchallenged claims to truth, accuracy, per- 
authenticity, it is now demanding to be con- 
and to claim artistic individuality for its prac- 
would be accepted as artists capable of impressing the 


tion of de 
lered as am art 
ioners, W 
niu 


0 e ersonality on the bichromate-gelatine process. 
‘It seems hat photography is to art, as a method, much 
wat the pianola is to the piano: the machine can be perfectly con 
led ; light and shade, phrasing, and the like can be expressed by 


but those 


skilled pex 


derewski, 


“clumsy tools,” the human hands, of 
s stra*ght from the player’s soul, will 
» contradicente—over 


always 


y it o he bellows and hole-stamped 
‘oll of anical piano player. 
‘But whe graphy is content to be itself, and does not aim 
aping, or, rather, impersonating, something else its votaries will 
ive the applause and gratitude of the world. So long as it de- 
nds, as it ever must, on an entire y scientific and mechanical 
sis, it can laim to be one of the Fine Arts. The model, which 
the ar’ is onvenience, a servant, to the photographer is a 
ster, i tyvant, to be cajoled and coaxed chemically to his 
sds. when most successful,-a photographer can never 
s nearer ainting than a monochrome drawing (pace Shaw). 


that time th 
has not yet 


yrint has perhaps ceased to be photography, and 
gun to be art. 
ee eee 
OF LIGHTING SYSTEMS. 
s and table (the latter due to Mr. Claypoole) are 
paper by Mr. James Swinburne, F.R.S., 
yn of Engineers-in-Charge :— 
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ks. However, the cost per candle-power in payment to the 
ply company is not difficult to get at. The accompanying figure 
es a great deal of information in a graphic.form 


It tells you how many candle-powe 
various illuminants. Thus, if electrical energy is at 5d. per unit, a 
carbon filament will give you, roughly, 500 c.p. hours, say, 10 candles 
for 50 hours for 1s. paid to the supply company, If the electrical 
energy is dd. per unit, as at the bottom of the diagram, 1s. worth 
of energy will give you 2,000 candle-hours with. a. metallic filament 
lamp, say, 20 candles for 100 hours ; or with a mercury vapour lamp 
you can get 8,000 candle-hours, or, say, 100 candles for 80 hours 
A flame are at 4d. per unit, again, gives 10,500 cand 
or, say, 1,050 candles for 10 hours. 

Turning now to the gas diagram, you find that if gas is at, say, 

s. 6d., a flat flame burner gives about 1,400 candles for 1s., and 
so on. The incandescent burner, however, gives over 3,000 candle- 
1ours for Is. at 4s. 6d., that is to say, on the top line. This might 
oe, for example, 60 candles for 50 hours, 
4,000, and so on. Oil lamps have been taken for one price of oil 
8d. a gallon, and acetylene, with carbide, at 6d. per Ib, 

These figures take no account of the costs of renewals of electric 
amps or mantles, or of trimming and providing globes for arc lamps. 
They, therefore, do not really give a comparison: of t 


you can get for ls. from 


e hours for 1 


At ds. 6d. it gives about 


only, 


1e costs. More- 
over, the lamps and mantles are taken as new. All the same, the 
igures are very instructive. It will be seen that oil lamps are much 
cheaper than either ordinary electric carbon lamps or gas with 
ordinary burners; and acetylene is astonishingly cheap. 

As far as cost of gas and electrical energy go, itis not difficult 
to compare the rivals, but it is much more difficult to compare the 
cost per candle-hour, including lamps and mantles and incidental 
expenses. Broadly, we may say that gas lighting with mantles is 
very much cheaper than any form of indoor electric light, except 
the mercury lamp. 


* 
MULTIPLE COLOUR ILLUMINATION IN MICROSCOPY. 


Ix our issue of February 8, the use of the special. “M” 
prepared by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright for photomicrography, 
was fully described. Utilising the principle for visual 
microscopy, much more perfect and sharper definition can be ob- 
tained. We are indebted to Mr. Rheinberg, who has made a special 
study of this subject for the past ten years, for copies of his articles, 
from which one may glean the following practical details. 

The advantages of this method of illumination are (1) increased 
ability to see objects, and (2) increased ability to. draw conclusions 
from what is seen, or, in other words, the nature and form of struc- 
ture are better produced. 

There are three methods of using this colour illumination :—(1) the: 
refraction method in which the colour dise is. preferably placed in 
the diaphragm holder of the sub-stage condenser, with an objective 
of low or medium power. As in dark ground illumination, the colour 
of the central portion of the disc becomes the colour of the back 
ground; an object placed in the field is illuminated by the lis 
which passes through the peripheral portion of the disc, so that by 
dise of one colour, and a peripheral! ring of another 


screens. 


same 


using a central 


colour, the objest appears of one colour against another coloured 
ground. 
For high power work, the second or diffraction method is employed 


with objectives of high or medium power, and the colour disc is 
placed above or between the lenses of the objective: and the 
transmitted by the sub-stage condenser cut down by the iris diap 
to a narrow cone which just illuminates the central por 
eolour disc, leaving the surrounding part unilluminated. 


light 
ragm, 
ion of the 
The 


colour 


of the central portion is therefore again the only one which lends 
itself to the colour of the background. When an object is placed 


in the field it diffracts the light imcident on it, changing each ray 
into a number of rays spread out at various angles from the point 
of impingement. The greater part of these rays pass through the: 
peripheral portions of the colour dise and cause-the object to assume 
this colour. 

The third or composition method is based on the fact that white 
light is composed of ail colour and that different: colours can be 
combined to form white. The colour disc, with two complementary 
colours, is placed in the diaphragm holder of the sub-stage condenser, 
and by gradually closing the iris diaphragm, the relative quantities 
of the coloured lights is altered, and thus approximately white light 
can be formed. The background then appears uncoloured. But: 
when an object is placed in the field, the light thrown up by it. into 
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the objective is not mixed in the same proportions to form. white. 
The ridges, ete., catch wp more of the oblique coloured rays, and the 
finer and more transparent parts pass more of the central portion, 
therefore the object appears in various shades of the two colours on 
a white background. 

Specially prepared screens, according to Mr. Rheinberg’s method, 
are prepared by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, but it is obvious 
that anyone can make them by using their “M” filters. 

Utilising Mr. Rheinberg’s principle with the “M” screens, one 
could utilise as complementaries, the A and B, E or G and B, these 
would be red and green. For yellow and blue, K3 and H or C, or 
D+ Hani B+ E. These are but examples. Others can easily be 
picked out either by practical trial or examination of the table of 
transmissions of these filters on page 101, bearing in mind that 
white light is approximately formed by complementary colours, 
which are roughly red and green blue, orange and greenish blue, 
orange yellow and turquoise, yellow and blue, greenish yellow and 
violet blue, green yellow and violet, yellowish green and purplish 
violet, green and purple, and emerald green and reddish purple. All 
these colours can be compounded by using one or more screens com- 
bined, as given in the table of monochromatic transmissions on p. 101 
(second column). 


ee ge 


A HANDY CONTRIVANCE FOR LANTERNISTS. 
THose familiar with working a lantern are aware that the escaping 
light through the sides and back can hardly be considered an ideal 
illuminant for reading titles, identifying spotting, etc. At last 
week's meeting of the Croydon Camera Club, Mr. W. H. Smith, Past 
President, showed a simple little device of his own design for 
lightenfng this task. This is illustrated in the cut in reduced scale, 
and consists of a rectangular tin box, the top and sides (A A) having 
ground glass set in. The side light enables the spots and title (if 

* any) to be easily seen, tie top light allowing the slide to be examined 
comfortably. A night light occupies the position shown. 
Dealing with night light and candle methods of illumination for 


= ? 


< = SIA 
ruby lanterns, Mr. Smith said that the ordinary wax candle would 
rarely stand the heat evolved, unless the lantern was very large 
and exceptionally well ventilated. Candles generally guttered freely, 
and too frequently assumed an attitude of obeisance, hardly con- 
ducive to proper burning, or good temper on the part of the operator. 
He had recently tried a hard candle named “Cyclites,” made by 
Messrs. Field and Co., of Lambeth. It rejoiced in a most upright 
character under trying conditions of heat, and appeared admirably 
adapted for the purpose indicated. The same firm also made a capital 
little lead-cased night light for photographic purposes. 


— 


FatiowFieLp’s ANNUAL Sate.—Messrs. Fallowfield, 146, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C., commence on Monday next, March 4, 
the annual sale of apparatus and materials which are soiled but other- 
wise in good condition. <A selection from their list appears among 
our, advertisements this week, but the full list itself, which will be 
ready to-morrow (Saturday), should be applied for. 


A GERMAN PATENT FOR A THREE-FILM PLATp, 


Dr. Franz SrouzE, of Charlottenburg, Berlin, has been granted 4 
German Patent (No. 176,679, August 51, 1905) for a triple fly 
plate, intended for direct three-colour photography without filters, 
hhree-colour work experiments lave been made to expos 
aneously with one lens three films of emulsion lying one behing 
the other, in which the top one is principally sensitised for indigg 
olue, the middle one for green, and the lowest for orange red, 
But up to the present all the sensitised emulsions are use ess, ag 
pper films of emulsion, even without being coloured, absorb the 
required colours, and act as filters for those lying underneath. The 
action of the emulsions hitherto used is especially detrimental to the 
owest film sensitised for orange red. One must therefore use quite 
different kinds of emulsions for the three-colour films, or at least 
‘or the two upper ones. They mus be so made that, as light. 
ters, they are transparent for the colours corresponding in coreg 
atio to the orange red sensitive nerves, thus when looked through 
hey must transmit orange red and tken still less red, yellow, and 
green. Experiments have proved that this is the case when the 
emulsion, without being s2nsitised with a dye, appears orange red 
by transmitted light. Every other kind of light will be the mor 
completely absorbed the thicker the film of emulsion is, or the mor 
thin films are superimposed. The top film will transmit then ted, 
orange, yellow, yellow green, and blue green, and the middle 
one, which is sensitised for green by a red dye, which also acts a 
a filter, transmits red, orange, yellow. and yellow green. As the 
third film is made opaque for orange by a sensitiser, the three films 
will together use up practically all the light, which is active in 
photo-chemical action, and only transmit very little. The claims 
made for the invention are:—Superimposed negative films ‘or 
simultaneous three-colour photography with one lens, the chief point 
in which is that the emulsions used for at least the two upper films, 
shall, without sensitising with a dye or insertion of a filter, appeat 
orange red by tramsmitted light. 
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THE SCOTTISH FEDERATION. 
AnnvuaL Mierine. 


On Saturday, February 23, in the Lecture Hall of the Paisl 
Museum, the annual general meeting of the Federation was hele 
under the presidency of Mr. S- Stewart, Vice-President. There wa 
a large attendance, including about fifty delegates from the societies 
Some extracts from the Secretary’s report are as follows:—~ | 

The past season has been one of quiet prosperity. We closed las 
year with thirty-eight societies, and, after deducting three societid 
dead and one resigned (although probably these should be deducted 
from 1907), we close the year with thirty-eight societies ; and it mig 
be mentioned that another two have federated for 1907. 

The portfolio has been energetically and successfully engineered 
by Mr. Hill, who has given to it a whole-hearted devotion that is ap 
to put to shame some of our more leisurely movements. The en au 
have increased, and I think interest in the Portfolio is beim 
developed. 

The lantern-slide entries show a diminution in numbers this 
year, although those who take part in it show no waning enthusiasil 
T must give all credit to that busy man, Dan. Dunlop, for his manag® 
ment of the Lantern Slide Section. 

“The Blue Book” is a valued companion to associates. Year hy 
year I am vain enough to think it improves, but I do not think it 
has reached finality. One important point is that it must be kepl 
small in size—waistcoat pocket size, in fact—so that it may he 
always available. Its aim should ever be multum in parvo. 

“The Secretary’s Letter” is welcomed monthly by associal 
One proof of this is that if a parcel goes amissing on the railway 
Tam not long in getting word of its disappearance. Thanks are due 
to the associates whose contributions have enlivened its pages. 

_ The excursion to Loch Lomond was thoroughly enjoyed by thos 
who took part in it. Messrs. Horn, Morren, and Crocket deservé 
our thanks for their very complete arrangements—they even neg 
tiated with the Clerk of the Weather for a sample of his best. 

Our stafi of lecturers, demonstrators, judges, etc., is a most valued 
possession. ‘There are few of our societies but have had the beneli 
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f the services of these gentlemen. Our best thanks are due to the 
alf-denying labours of these gentlemen. 

Everything shows that the federation remains true to its trust, 
nd through its various agencies does its best for the betterment of 
hotography in Scotland. 

Mr. Hill appealed for a more whole-hearted support to the Port- 
olio, especially from the better known workers It should really 
e, he said, a travelling salon, and it deserved every support. Mr. 
lunlop called upon associates not to neglect the lantern-slide com- 
etition, the number of societies sending in entries was out of all 
roportion to the number of federated societies. 

The Treasurer showed a satisfactory financial balance in his annual 
tatement. 

An enthusiastic invitation from the Aberdeen societies to hold 
he 1908 Salon in Aberdeen was unanimously accepted. 
Office-bearers were appointed as follows :—President, Lord Provost 
ir Alex. Lyon, Aberdeen; Vice-Presidents, Robert Milne and 8. 
Yewart; Secretary, John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie; Treasurer, 
ich, Campbell; Auditors, J. A. Murdoch, C.A., and R. C. Thomson, 
jouncil :—Henry Coates, Fred. W. Kay, G. L. Smith, J. B. Philip, 
Taness C. Baird, Dan Dunlop, J. W. Ross, E. Darwin Wilmot, A. 
ymon and James Patrick, Mr. Patrick being elected as an associate 
rember. 

It was unanimously agreed to accept an invitation from the Brechin 
hotographic Association to hold the annual excursion to Edzell. 

A suggestion to restrict the number of each person’s entries to the 
alon was defeated. : 


SEE ees ome 
THE SPIDER’S WEB AS A NEGATIVE. 

“O one on a vacation and interested in photography (writes a corre- 
pondent of the “Scientific American”), the good part of a day may 
e spent in collecting and printing cobwebs. The process is e: , 
et him get the farmer’s potato sprayer, put in it some “sizing 
apan,” thinned with turpentine and coloured from a terra-cotta 
ube. Then let him take some old window glass, or a few cleaned 
egatives, and go in quest of a clear web with a good centre. He 
fill find it on an outbuilding or fence in the open. When found, 
2t him spray it, then bring up a dry plate of glass behind it and 
ift it from its moorings. In’a couple of hours the web will be dry, 
nd so hard that the plate can be washed without any injury to the 
veb. From plates thus secured he may make prints to his heart's 
ontent. To make combination pictures, put the plate over any clear 
legative and print through both of them. For printing the webs 
hemselves, blue-print paper may be used to advantage, inasmuch 
8 it simplifies the work. 

In finer experiments I have tried dyeing the web, spraying it with 
s tincture to make it opaque, then taking a fresh damp negative 
vhich had previously been exposed to the light and washed in a 
lypo bath, to lift it. The filaments of the web were so fine, how- 
ver, that though perfectly preserved, it was impossil 1 
int from it. So that for photographs I will stick to 
wocess—that is, to spraying with “siziag japan.” 
ame as used for gold 


le to make 
she enamelling 
The japan is the 


a 


ettering. 
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Tue Larr Mr. W. B. Scorr.—We regret to announce the death 
f Mr. W. B. Scott, who passed away on February 9. Mr. Scott 
arried on the business of Brown, Scott, and Co., mount and frame 
nakers, of Red Lion Yard, High Holborn, which was established in 
he year 1869. 


Tue B. J. Epwarps La 2N-SLIDE CoMPETITION.—The following 
s the list of the prize-winners in the competition organised by 
lessrs. B. J. Edwards, of Ealing, in connection with their “Krystal ” 
lates :—James Shaw, Manchester ; Edgar B. Bull, Forest Hill; Alex. 
Paterson, Sutton Coldfield; A. G. Thistleton, Manchester; Ken- 
eth Bishop, Warrington; T. H. Blake, London; H. Cochrane, Junr., 
elfast; J. Shaw, Manvhester ; William Rees, Amsdale; G. A. Booth, 
reston; Ellis Kelsey, Eastbourne; J. C. Miller, Leek; ial, 1D, (0: 
evenoaks; Miss Kate Smith, Watford. Honourable Mention :—H. 
‘an Wadenoyer, Barry Dock; H. Hill, Sheffield; A. J. Linford, Lon- 
ion; A. W. Searley, Kingskerswell; R. R. Bull, Forest Hill; J. 
utherford, West Hartlepool; J. J. Rutherford, West Hartlepool; 
[. Essex, Southanipton; E. R. Bull, Forest Hill; D. H. Magnus, 
forton Park, Wimbledon; H. Holt, Liverpool. a a 


Exhibitions. 


SS 
THE SCOTTISH SALON. 

On Saturday last, February 23, the fourth exhibition of the Scot- 
tish National Photographic Salon opened its doors to the public in 
the Ant Gailery of the Paisley Museum. The Salon reflects the 
svogress of the year in Scottish photographic art, and attracts 
the exhibits of leading Scottish workers at home and abroad. A 
word as to its arrangements and promotors may not be out of place. 
When the idea of this exhibition was first promulgated, the pro- 
posal to conduct it on the no-entrance-f and no-prizes methods 
was adversely criticised in mamy quarters, even by those who were 
in favour of a national exhibition. It was held by many that pot- 
1unting was too strong amongst “the men who count” to make such 
a show possible. The advocates of the scheme, however, were dog- 
matic; they were positive that national pride was still an existent 
force, and maintained that Scottish workers only wanted the oppor- 
tunity to prove that in photographic art Scotland was a power to be 
reckoned with. They confidently prophesied, in the face of the 
yessimists, that leading workers would loyally patronise an exhibi- 


tion run on the “all-for-honour”’ lines. The experiment was tried. 
The sanguine prophets were right The leading workers sent of 


a revelation to most, and the 
a foremost place amongst .exhibi- 


their best. The exhibition was 
National Salon at one bound took 
tions. The national character of the promoting body—the Scottish 
Photographic Federation—no doubt contributed in no small degree 
to the success attained, and it is questionable if it would have been 
possible for a photographic society—as ordinarily constituted—to 
have promoted such an exhibition. 

Since that first exhibition at Perth in 1904, the quality of the 
exhibits has steadily advanced; the number of entries are increas- 
ing, until this year at Paisley they reach 843, about double the 
number submitted to the selectors at Perth. These 843 exhibits 
were entered by about 200 workers. The Board of Selection met, 
and every frame entered was submitted to their inspection—truly 
’s work. The selected pictures number 422, by about 
There is also a “one-man” show by Mr. C. F. 
having been invited as a representative from 
M. Masuren, Halle, collected and sent twenty- 
six pictures representative of the best German and Austrian work 
(we have already published a list of these exhibitors). The presence 
of these pictures from England, Germany, and Austria is pursuant 
of a policy, initiated at the first salon, of inviting work from out- 
side Scotland, different workers being chosen each year, so that 
native photographers might have an opportunity of contrasting their 
own work with that of other nations. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that invitations to exhibit have been given to 
Lewis, Bristol; Mr. Alex Keighley, 


an arduous da 
140 exhibitors. 
Inston, Liverpool, he 
England ; while Herr 


and accepted by Mr. Perc 
Keighley; Herr Enke, Stuttgart; Mr. F. H. Evans, London. 

The Board of Selection this year is: Messrs. J. Craig Annan, 
Glasgow; Wm. Crooke, Edinburgh; Patrick Downey, R.S.W., Skel- 


Keighley ; and James Patrick, Edinburgh; 
body, the general opinion 
, the result being a col- 


morlie; Alex. Keighley, 
and while it is impossible to please every 
is that they have carried out their task we 
lection of wor which promotors and exhibitors may well be proud 
Exhibitors know the various details affecting the Salon arrange- 
ments well beforehand. At the annual general meeting of the 
Federation, held on the opening day of the Salon, it is decided 
where the following year’s Salon will be housed. The Council at 
an early date, therefore, appoints a Salon Committee and a Board 
of Selection, and the other details follow as a matter of course. 
Portrait photographers in the North are | 


ks of 


ound to be interested in 
this year’s Salon, as it is particularly strong in portraiture, all the 
giants’ of the profession represented. Wm. Crooke is, as 
usual, forward with a typica ection of his imposing portraiture, 
one of which, ai splendid port of an old man, is chosen for repro- 
duction in the catalogue. 

John Moffat, Edinburgh, has two strong 
his one of the Dean of Perth (32) being a virile bit of portraiture ; 
while James Auld, Edinburgh, is represented by essays in feminine 
portraiture. W. R. Kay, Southampton, has a straightforward bit 
of work in “Portrait of Mr. David Kay” (18); J. B. Johnston, 
Edinburgh, devotes himself with much success to landscape, as also 
does his fellow-citizen, James Patrick, who, amongst much good 


$ yeing 
col 


rait 


g ecclesiastical portraits, 
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legitimate work, has an eutstanding picture in “Through the Snow- 
drift” (135). 


where he might very easily have wandered into the burlesque. 
Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, shows idealised portraiture in ‘“ Pensive ” 
(49). 

C. F. Inston, in his invited work, shows a variety of portraiture 
and figure studies, from which much can be learned. 

J. M. Whitehead is represented by a splendid collection of his 
now well-known landscapes. Here we have one of the benefits of 
Mr. Whitehead first took up flower studies. and, 
having become acknowledged head of that branch of photography, 
developed. a new school of landscape work. It is strictly academic 
in treatment, but is devoted to the quieter and more peaceful aspects 
of Nature, treated with a poetic touch that captivates alike impres- 
sionist and realist. His work is mostly hung in the centre panel 
of the north will, and beside it is a portrait of the artist by G. L. A. 
Blair, Paisley. 

Mr. Blair deserves more than a passing notice. He is a young 
professional in Threadopolis, who has supported the Salon from the 
first, turning 1onest work, mostly landscapes and sea- 
scapes of good quality, but this year he has strayed into the world 
of fancy, and has endeavoured to e a symbolical rendering of the 
well-known “Lead, Kindly Light” (375). The picture is reproduced 
in the catalog and has ‘already caused much speculation and de- 
bate. Rumour has it that the Board of Selection were enthusiastic 
in their reception of it. The picture is frankly idealistic. On a 
sandy strip of seashore, dimly lit by a partially clouded moon, a 
monk carrying alighted lantern steps boldly forth into the gather- 
ing gloom. The attempt is an ambitious one, and while it may not 
be absolutely successful, it is not 
tainly has made Blair o’ Paisley t 
Salon. 

A. W. Hill, Shotts 


specialisation. 


out good, 


by any means a failure, and cer- 
he most talked-of man of the 1907 


is strongly represented, and several of his 
sum-bi” portraits give one pause, and awaken a wonder whether 
there would not be a market for portraits in that medium amongst 
the more artistic of our population. J. F. Muir, Glasgow, has the 
largest nuthber of pictures hung (sixteen), and in a rather uneven 
collection shows much originality. In this connection we should 
not omit mention of the Dunlops, of Motherwell, where four mem- 
bers of one family have thirty works accepted. 

Dr. Richmond, Paisley, has essayed a fruit study in colours (230). 
It is by the three-colour gum process (the Doctor being a gum enthu- 
siast), and while it is rather garish, stillit gives an indication of t 
possibilities of the process. 

The collection of German and Austrian work forwarded by Herr 
Masuren has breadth and massiveness for its characteristics. The 
place of honour is given to “A Quiet Corner” (328), by K. Prokop, 
a strong massing of light and shade—an old house amongst over- 
hanging trees; sunli lays all around, and, with all its strength, 
‘there is a luminosi 1e shadows that is as exceptional as it is 
pleasing. This worker has other three pictures, his “Austrian 
Country Dance” (321), depicted in the full b unshine, has a 


e@ 


aze of 


n 


sense of motion in the whirling figures that one feels to be “just 
right.” Rudolp Dihrkoop has of his quiet and restful “at 
home” iportraits, already well known through the exhibition in 
the little galleries of the “B.J.” and elsewhere in the country. 
Ernst Miiller shows some strong, unhackneyed portraiture, one (332) 


being reproduced in the catalogue. Dy. Erwin Qued 
contrast in attitude in 319 and 340—the scene and 
saine, yet the one is “Discontented”’ and the ot 
Mood,” and both carry out their titles. This exhibitor’s strong nic- 
ture, however, is his “Swan Pond,” where most decorative rendi- 
tion is given of tha ripples on the pool. Otto Erharc 
picture of the immensity of mountain scenery; anc 
(331), original in treatment, and a 
the usual thing. Dr. SHchrakamp has a pictwre of broad masses in 
“Castle of Chillon.” Altogether the exhibit is a notable one. 

At the entrance, J. Douglas Ritchie, Paisley, held an exhibition 
of professional work. It comprises a number of large portraits in 
jlatinotypes, artistic in treatment, technically excellent, and 
reflecting every credit on the studio from which they emanate. 

Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., Thos. Illingworth and Co., and the Rotary 
Photographic Co. have also exhibits at the entrance, representative 
of their various productions. 

On Friday evening a private view was held, open to delegates of 


enfeldt shows 
figure is the 
her “In a Good 


t has a “big” 
toeher landscape 
vortrait of a boy, dicerent from 


sepia 


E. Drummond Young, Edinburgh, in two portraits of 
ladies in medieval costume (168 and 224), strikes just the right mote 


the Federated Societies and friends. There was a large atten 
ance, and the pleasure of viewing the tures was added to ay 
varied by tea, concert, and a lantern lecture by Mr. Henry Coate 
F.R.S.E., the first President of the Federation. Nothing }j 
praise was heard on every side, and everyone felt that the 19 
Salon had got a prosperous three weeks before it. 


EDINBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
On Saturday the annual exhibition of the Edinburgh 
Society was held in 38, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
show a slight decrease in numbers, but the quality rivals the shoy 
of several years ba Messrs. W. D. McK R. Payton Ret 
and P. G. Ferras were judges, and in the open section rded th 
gold medal to Louis J. Steele, Portsmouth, for his well-known pi 
ture, “The Garden of Allah” (10). The treatment is broad a 
massive, and the whole picture is in harmony. Hon. mention’ 
given to “Through the Snowdrifts’’ (19), by James Patrick, Rd 


hot graph 
The entri 


burgh. In this picture the play of sunlight on the snow and qf 
snowdrift is well portrayed. ‘ Cupid” ) by R. 8. Webster, is 
pleasing study of a nude Cupid; and “Geese” (30), by Georg 
Haranghy de Magyrévy Debreczen, Hungary. Other noticeable pi 
tures in this case are colour work by Henry J. Comley, Gloucester 
“On the Clear Windi Devon” (42) and “The Night Cometh 


(43), by J. M. Whitehead, Alloa; “Twilight” (24), by H. Stewai 
Wallace; “Child of the Ghetto” (39), by Mis. Dunlop, Mothe 
well; “The Beethern Staines”? (16), by J. R. Sandilands; A. F 
Allan’s “ Village Carpentei 

In the Members’ Class bronze medals are awarded q 
“ After Asti” (172), by J. Trevelyan Sturro “Nightiall on th 
Moor”’ (178), J. M. Whitehead; “Landing Salmon ets” (19 
J. B. Johnston; “A Portrait” (208), H. Scott Lauder. nm menti9 
to “Portrait” (158), Ewen Kennedy; “Figure Study” ), Ag 
Allan; “The 12th, Om Birds” (195), W. J. Croall; “ After th 
Day’s Work” (197), J. B. Johnston; “ Port de Gaud, Bruges” (202 
kk. L. Brown; “Towards the West” (216), J. B. Johnston, Othe 


noticeable pictures in this class are: “ Through Many a Stomil 
(200), W. J. Crear; “Love Lightens Labour” (192), James Patrick 
“When the Tide is Out” (193), Geo. Cleland; “A November Mom 
ing” (199), James Burns. 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tur twenty-second annual exhibition of the Birmingl Photg 
graphic Society was opened, in the beautiful galleries e Roy 


Society of Artists, on Friday evening, February 22, by a receptil 
and private view, given by Mr. Thomas Taylor, the president. M 
Taylor has well earned the highest honour the society can bestol 
for he has been one of its most faithful friends from the day tf 
society was founded, ly twenty-five years ago, and he is a 
of the two original members left. 
It is difficult to compare one exhibition with another, and last yea 
cellence that it was not to be expectél 
t. Although one of the judges expressé 
s exhibition was even better than las 
rage individual will scarcely agree wil 
him. But 1e must admit that it is a remarkably good ome 
The local work is quite equal to anything in former years, but th 
year is 10 


was so startling in its « 
that thi 
the opinion that this 


al 


year’s would 


ye 
year, we think that the ¢ 


ever 


extraordinary display of foreign photographs of last 

attained this time. 
The judges—Messrs. J. R. Bland, Alexander Keighley, am 

J. T. Wainwright, R.W.S.—have evidently been greatly impressé 

by the quality of the exhibited, for they have been ¢ remel 


lavish, not to say prodigal, with their awards, having given no fewa 
than five silver, fourteen bronze, medals, and twenty-three h« nourabl 
mentions in the pictorial sections. 

In the members’ section Mr. W. A. Clark takes the silver med 
for his “Nocturne, Gloucester.” Apparently an exposure, mal 
by the last gleams of day and a lighted street lamp. It is val 
successful, but we think the composition would have been improvel 
by reducing the patch of light on the right side and by show 
a gleam of light inside the dark passage in the centre, which woule 
show that there is a se through the arch; at present the axel 
appears closed by a black door. 

No. 26, . Crypt, Gloucester,” and No. 40,, “A Corner of th 
Cloister,” are also by . Clark. Both received bronze medals. Th 
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former is a good rendering of the wonderful Norman  under- 
church, with a ray of sunshine streaming across, but, like most 
yhotographs of the place, fails to render the intense gloom of the 
original, The second is also at Gloucester, showing a corner of 
she cloister near the famous lavatory. No. 75, “Ruth,” by Mrs. 
Dora Leckie, is a charming head by a new comer, but the effect and 
oncentration of interest would have gained enormously if the upper 
art of the print, the top of the head, and the background, had been 
arker ; there is an unpleasant fading away at the top, which damages 
he general effect and rather suggests a fogged plate. Admirers of 
Mrs. G. A. Barton’s work will be disappointed by her photographs 
hown here. No 3, “Florence and Paul Dombey,” is certainly a 
breaking of new ground, but it can be scarcely called a conspicuous 
uccess. The figure of Florence does not recall the charming girl 
i the hook, either in grace or beauty; and of Paul we can see but 
ittle, on account of the size and whiteness of his necktie, which 
s the most prominent object in the composition, while the bouquet 
le carries attracts attention at once by the careless way in which 
he density of it has been reduced by rubbing. No. 7, “Madame 


Jharmion,” a profile of an oid lady, is altogether pleasing. No. 9, 
‘Madame de Goade,” is also excellent, and would be still better 
the high lights on the face were not so very sparkling. Mrs. 


irbuthnot contributes several dainty and pleasant renderings of 
talian We hope this lady will continue to cling to the 
ketchy, dainty style she succeeds with so well. It is so pleasant 
n these days of murkiness and gloom. Miss Lillie 
ronze medal for No. 71, “Steam,” a good study of steamers and 


scenes, 


3ruce receives a 


moke; and Miss Ethel Barrows a like award for a good head 
mudy. 
No. 43, “Playmates,” by Mrs. Wootton, is a pretty picture of 


little girl on some garret stairs nursing a kitten. It will be seen 
iat the lady members of the society quite hold their former pro- 
‘inent position. 

Mr. E. D. Taylor scarcely fulfils his promise of last year. His 
Bit of Old Worcestershire ” is good, but wants more positive concen- 
vation of light and dark, and some more prominent point of interest 
fr. Lewis Lloyd, the indefatigable has received two 
mnourable mentions. No. 64, “The Iron Horse,” is a picturesque 
apression of modern railw: engine, nearly hidden by 
icaping steam. 
No. 54, “A Bit of Old Conway,” by A. G. 

teatly improved if the distant buildings receded. 
2en in 


non. Sec. , 


a huge 


Asman, would be 

One effect often 
“gum” prints is want of recession of the distance; it is 
failing that one would not expect to see in prints by a process which 
said to give such great “ control but there are many fine 
ndscapes in the galleries, which show that this defect is not inherent 
1 the process. 
No. 69, “ The Avon,” by Reg. Gilbert, gives a good idea of that 
sautiful river, with its rushes and willows, and a. fine sky. It is 
picture to live with. In No. 77, “Flora MacLeod,” one recognises 
me of Mrs. favourite her well-known style, 
ut the contrasts of light and dark are very strong. In No. 79a, 
Girl With Hat,” by Miss Ethyl Barrows, the shadows on the face 
e unnaturally strong. If photographers would only careiully study 
1e deepest shadows on a strongly lighted face they would see that 
ley ave never as Sark as the shadows in the hair or clothes, yet we 
nstantly see them reproduced in photographs as dark as the blackest 
adow in dark drapery. 


Barton’s models in 


In the open section there is some fine work. No, 84, “In Nor- 
andy,” by J. Dudley Johnstone, is a good Corotesque land- 
ape in gum, hut the blue sky seems out of place in a monochrome, 
No. 87, “ A Sunlit Street, Berne,” there is the same curious blue 
the sky and pavement, which very much detracts from a beautiful 
ect of sunlight in a busy street. It is pleasant to see the original 
“The White Bridge,” No. 90, by the same, after seeing it so 
ten reproduced. No. 88, “Storm Clouds,” by George Haranghy, 
a very powerful and effective print in dark blue. 
Nes. 81 and 93, by Horry J 


es of still life in colours. No. 9 


Cowley, are wonderfully true render- 
, * Oranges and Nuts,” takes an hon, 
sition, and the fidelity of colour is remarkable, especially in the 
anges; but the piece of tissue paper on the left seems to us a 
tle too blue in colour. On the whole, we prefer No. 81. But 
» cannot help feeling that these brilliant reproductions of colour, 
mderful as they are, give a too vivid effect. 


There is always 


a great deal of grey in nature, especially in half shadows, but here 
all seems brilliant colour. Is it caused by the negatives being too 
brilliant and lacking in delicate half-tone? We do mot see the 
same defect when artists’ drawings are reproduced. Think of those 
marvellous reproductions of Arthur Rackham’s illustrations to “ Rip 
Van Winkle.” 

Charles F. Stuart sends several very fine landscapes in gum— 
No 98, “Summer's Noontide,” No. 106, ““Evening’s Lengthening 
Shadows”—aind in “ Auld Reekie” we have one of the finest things 
in the exhibiuon, a grand effect of smoke and steam in the railway 
cutting below Edmburgh Castle. It seems strange, when awards 
have been scattered so liberally, Mr. Stuart gets nothing. No. 134, 
“Chill October,” is also excellent, but unfortunately the title at 
once recalls one of Millais’s great landscapes, and the photograph 
has to take a back seat. No. 162, “Loch Katrine,” is another of 
Mr. Stuart’s grand landscapes, but it is sadly marred by a dark line 
along the top of the far distant mountains. S. G. Kimber sends 
a number of very beautiful architectural studies, the finest being 
“A Cathedral Passage ”’—No. 189, a superb photograph of the Stype 
or Abbot's Cloister at Gloucester. One wonders why it did not get 
Another nearly as good is No. 113,"“ A Relic of the 
Past,” also a Gloucester view, showing the old cope chest. No. 100, 
“Steps to the Chapter Hcuse Wells,” is perhaps the best of this 
most beautiful, but impossible, subject for photography we remember 
to have seen, not forgetting F. H. Evans’ “ Sea of Steps.” No. 170, 
“Child of the Ghetto,” by Mrs. Dunlop, is a good, broad, natural 
portrait, quite refreshing after the artificiality of some attempts 
around it. Mrs. Girdlestone has made several strong orts to 
get away from conventionality in No. 129, “A Dream of Beauty,” 
and No, 135, “L'Introse.”. They are scarcely successful. It is 
rather difficult to see what they are all about, and in No. 199 there 
is a strong streak of shadow athwart the forehead that is unpleasant 
and unnatural. 


an award. 


Dr. Thurstan Holland sends only one print a very 
fine “oz0-bromide” of one of those group of mountains in snow, for 
Edward B. Pain, in No. 116, “The Waters 
of Lethe,” has a really fine effect of steam anc blast 
urnaces over a canal; but why did he put the sketch of the demon, 
with pitchfork all complete, on the flat of the frame? It has nothing 
to do with the subject and only irritates by detracting attention 
from the picture. J. C. Batkin secures a beautiful suggestion of 
fresh air and open space in No. 119, “ Fresh Breeze and a W innowing 
Sand,” and in No. 132, “Bright Visions in a Dreary Waste.” T. H. 
Cox’s “Student of English,” gives a pretty pleasant study of a 
ittle Dutch girl at her book. No, 127, “A Volendam Canal, by 
James Gale, is capitally composed, with a figure of a Dutel girl in 
the foreground; but the general effect seems to want a little more 
vigour and contrast. OC. J. Cruwys Richards has left for the present 
uis experiments in coloured gum, and his three studies in an Irish 
cabin, printed in black carbon, are excellent—No. 130, “ Anxiety,” 
No. 186, “ Portrait,” and No, 293, “In an Irish Cabin ’—but, unfor- 
tunately for the first one, we cannot help thinking of Frank Bramley’s 
“Hopeless Dawn,” and the photograph, good as it is, suffers from 
No. 163, “The Dairymaid.” 2 Swiss 
scene apparently, is in gum; but it is not as good as we have a 
right to expect from Mr. Richards; the colour is unpleasant, a 
curious yellowish brown, and some of the shadows, which we should 
expect to see the darkest, are very weak; the print is unequal. 
It is rather like the curate’s -some parts are excellent, but 
others are disappointing. 

Herbert E. Wroop exhibits several dainty platinotypes, apparently 
vignetted by the glycerine method ; they are very fresh and plea‘sant. 

Nos. 140 and 155 are delicate photographs of the semi-nude bronze 
figures, carrying electric lights, in the square at Leeds, 1 very 
charmingly rendered. No, 148, “ Winter,” by J. E. Sykes, 
sparkling, glittering effect of sunshine on snow, very fresh and true. 
George Haranchy, No. 102, “The Mill,’ is another snow s 
a different type, very strong and broad. No. 181, “A Pl: 
light,” by J. W. Johnson, shows a vista through panelled roo: 
a well-caught effect of on the floors and 
is sad to see that the beautiful rooms are falling fast into decay 

G. C. Dudley’s “ Pathless Snow,” No. 188, is just as 
J. E. Sykes’ “Winter,” is bright and sparkling, but just as true 
in its own way; it is a fine print. J. M. Whitehead sends several 
landscapes of the poetical kind we expect from him, and by far 


which he is famous. 
smoke from 


recollections of the picture. 


shows a 


ne of 


sunshine walls; 
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the best is “The Silent Moor,” a broad expanse of heather-clad 
undulations, with a sunset sky. It well deserves the bronze medal 
it receives. Arthur Marshall’s ‘‘ Venetian Pearl,” we all know and 
admire. Dr. Ledenig, of Graz, has several fine things. No. 209, 
“Birch Trees,’ we consider the finest photograph in the exhibition. 
It suggests misty moonlight through a group of leafless trees. It is 
at once a strong, poetical, and pictorial print. It is to us just per- 
fect, except for the glaring light coloured signature just where it 
ought not to be. No. 258, bearing the same title, is quite a different 
subject. Here we have two curiously shaped trees, blown about. 
The suggestion of driving wind in the trees and the clouds is grand, 
hut the top of the taller tree, near the frame, is ugly and solid, and 
we think it might be trimmed off with advantage. We are glad 
that the former has received a silver medal. 

Miss Annie E. Bridgman sends six attempts to produce the weird- 
poetic by photography. We must confess that, to us, they are 
quite failures; they are weird, but, oh! so ugly. No 244, “The 
Soul of the Blasted Pine,” shows a very material nude model, doing 
gymnastics on a fallen tree. It is of the earth earthy, and the others 
are much of the same kind. 

No. 307, “La Petite Hollandaise,” by P. Dubreuil, is an example 
of faking, naked and unashamed, but all the high lights are intensi- 
fied by some means which suggests that the surface of the print 
has been scraped down to the white paper. If this work is on the 
negative it seems doubly indefensible; in the first place, because it 
is apparent; and in the second, because it imitates another method 
of work. Faking is only pardonable when it is not found out. 
No. 309, “Mother and Child,’ by F. H. Pratt, well deserves its 
bronze medal. It is a beautiful unconventional portrait group. 

It is quite impossible to notice all the good things in the galleries, 
but we may ask why M. Demachy’s, and many other beautiful 
prints, are hung in a dark passage where they can hardly be seen? 


ee 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
1907. 


February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society.—Sec., J. T. Tauner, The Lodge, Norwich. 

February 23 to March 2: Birmingham Photographic Society 
Entries close February 12.—Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union 
Chambers, Birmingham. 

. February 23 to March 9: Edinburgh Photographic Society. Entries 
close February 9.—Sec., H. Stewart Wallace, W.S., 77, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

February 23 to March 16: Scottish National Salon. Entries close 
January 31.—Sec., Robert Milne, Linndale, Potterhill, Paisley. 

February 25 to 28: Worthing Camera Club. Entries close February 
16.—Sec., E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 

February 26 to March 2: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society. Entries close February 12.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, 
Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 

February. 27 to March 2: Nottingham Camera Club. Entries close 
February 14.—G. R. Cranch, St. Jude’s Avenue, Nottingham. 

February 28 to March 7: Queen’s Park Amateur Photographic 
Society. Entries close February 14.—Sec., J. Moir, 644, Cathcart 
Road, Glasgow. 

March 2 to 9: South London Photographic Society.—Sec,, W. L 
White, Bank House, Ladywell, London. 

March 2 to 24: Marseilles Photographic Society.—Sec., M. Cullet, 
Rue St. Savournin, 38, Marseilles. 

March 6 to 8. Aldershot and District Camera Club. Entries 
-elose March 2.—Sec., D. Morrison, Kilry, York Crescent, Alder- 
shot. 

March 6 to 9: Wearside Camera Club. Entries close February 20. 
—Octavius C. Wilmot, 297, High Street West, Sunderland. 

March 6 to 9: Bolton Amateur Photographic Society. Entries 
close February 16.—Sec., Gilbert Holt, 187, Deane Church Lane, 
Bolton. > 

March 7 to 16: Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 16.—Sec., Lewis Ough, “Fernleigh,” St, 
James’ Road, Leicester. 

March 12 to 13.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute, Stratford (photo- 
graphic section). Entries close March 2. Sec., A. Woolford, 16, 
Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 


| 
| 


March 14 to 16: Coventry Photographic Club. Entries dos 
March 9.—Sec., T. J. Mercer, 6, Cope Street, Coventry. 
March 22 to April 13: Northern Photographic Exhibition. By rie 
close March 8.—Sec., C. F. Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverpog 
March 23 to April 2.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Assoc 
tion, Entries close March 16.—Sec., Charles Young, 217, Gy 
Road, Partick, Glasgow. 
April 10 to 13: Ilkeston Arts Club, Photographic Section. Entyj 
close March 27.—Sec., A. Smith, 11, Graham Street, Ilkeston. 
April 17 to 19: Belfast Y.M.C.A.—Sec., J. W. Bushey, Y.M.C) 
Camera Club, Belfast. 
April 25 to 27: Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society. Entri 
close April 10.—Sec., W. Hayes, 110, Brighton Street, Seacombe 
April 29 to May 14: Photographic Society of Ireland. Entij 
close April 22.—Sec., R. Benson, 55, Molesworth Street, Dublin, 
May 6 to 10: Chemists’ Trades.—Sec., A. Norman Had 
“British and Colonial Druggist” Offices, 44, Bishopsgate Stn 
Without, London, H.C. 


. 


Patent Dews. 


| 
es | 


“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications were made for patents between Febru 

11 to 16:— 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND BurGLARY.—No. 3,345. Automatic service i 
photographing housebreakers whilst manipulating on the d 
lock. Hubert Wessling, 53, Graben Strasse, Essen, Ruhr, G 
many. 

Cameras.—No. 3,607. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are _ 


Improvements relating to — photograp 
cameras. Henry Major, 24, Carholme Road, Forest Hill, Lond 

Execrro-CuemicaL Paoto-Printine.—No. 3,714. Improvements 
lating to cameras for producing photographs by electro-chemil 
or the like means. Frederick Otto Trautmann, 37, Park Rod 
Loughborough. 

Focat-Prane SHurrers.—No. 3,810. Improvements in comet 
with photographic exposure shutters, known as self-closing fou 
plane shutters. John Stuart and Alfred Woods, 47, Lina 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

Darx Sripes.—No., 3,841. 
dark slide for photographic plates, and the like. 
Niblett, 88, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


New or improved combined magazine 
Walter Willi 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Tai 
London, W.0. . 


Oprican Prosection.—No. 15,729, 1906. The invention relates to 
system whereby transparencies may be projected at any ang 
and is particularly applicable for advertising purposes. lt @ 
sists in principle in inclining the optical axis in relation of 
surface which receives the projected image, and im placing int 
projection apparatus, at a corresponding inclination (determm 
by convenience) a specially-prepared slide. ‘ 

Let A B be the position on the ground upon which the m 
is to be projected, and O the point where the objective off 
projection apparatus is to be placed. In order to determine t 
position which the slide should occupy in relation to the obj 
tive, it is first necessary to determine the optical axis, wh 
may be represented by the line adjoining the point O with t 
centre M of the line A. B. The optical axis F F1 and ph 7 
of the objective being known, it will be easy to determime 
known processes the positions «@ 6 which those points of the si 
should occupy that are to be projected at A and B. To ti 
the line a b in size and position it is sufficient to determin 
single one of its points; for example, the point m of this | 


which is found in the optical axis. The point m having be 
once 
it is 
BA 


poin 


determined, in order to obtain the position a 6 of the slit 
sufficient to join this point m to the point C where the i 
intersects the median plane O © of the lens. The extt@l 
s ab of the slide will then be found at the intersection 
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the line m C with the lines A O, B O, and similarly for all points 
of the image. 

It is to be observed that the image A B is not geometrically 
similar to the slide a 6, the point m not being at the middle of 
a b, and that the image A B will not conform to a predetermined 
subject unless it has been projected by the aid of a slide a b 
representing the subject distorted correspondingly. Thus, to 
obtain upon the ground an image similar to a given subject, it is 


necessary to employ a special slide carrying a distorted image 
which can be determined either by tracing it point-by-point, or 
preferably in practice by photography. In the latter case the 
sensitive plate, the objective and the subject to be photographed 
would occupy relative angular positions which may be con- 
veniently determined by a process analozous to that above speci- 
fied and represented in the annexed figure. James Tiburce Felix 
Conti, 8, Quai d’Orleans, Paris. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


.—No. 289,359. Chemical substances used in manufactures, photo- 
graphy, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. A. Drake 
Roberts and Co., Ltd., 100, Carpenters Row, Stratford, Essex, 
Manufacturing Chemists. January 8, 1907. 

STEMPERETTE.—No. 289,506. Chemical substances used in manu- 
factures, photography, philosophical research, and anti-corro- 
sives. W. H. Holmes and Sons, Stepney Paint Works, Turner 
Street, Portland Road, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Paint and Colour 
Makers. January 14, 1907. 

me1p0.—No. 286,122. Photographic apparatus in Class 8. Fabrik 
Photographischer Apparate auf Acktien vormals R. Hiittig und 
Sohn, 76, Schandauer Strasse, Dresden, Germany, Photographic 
Manufacturers. September 22, 1906. 

x10.—No. 289,081. Stereoscopes and parts of stereoscopes 
cluded in Class 8. Leon Pigeon, 3, Millotet, Dijon, France, 
Manufacturer. December 22, 1906. 


$< o——_—____— 
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Prats or THE CINEMATOGRAPH.—The Palace Theatre scored two 
tinct. bioscope records last Saturday afternoon. The wreck of 
e “ Berlin” was shown in a series of episodes vividly depicting the 
saster. The rescuers are seen embarking on their perilous under- 
cing, and later, the ill-fated “Berlin” with the waves breaking 
x her. Their Majesties the King and Queen opening the South 
rican Products Exhibition was also shown on the bioscope on 
jurday within three hours of its occurrence and a unique feature 
shat of the King in the act of knighting Captain Bam. 

sin Bensamin Sronu has just returned after a long holiday with 
> camera in Egypt. The Unionist member for East Birmingham 
s, it appears, paid particular attention to the beautiful ruins of 
om Omba, and also to the recently excavated tombs of the Queens 
w the plains cf Thebes, but undoubtedly the most interesting of 
» photographs he has secured are in connection with the tomb of 
een Teie. Sir Benjamin had the good fortune to be present when 
ssrs. T. Davies and Curelly opened the tomb containing so many 
nderful relics, and of these he has made numerous photographs. 
{armax Camera Crus.—Mr. Lionel Dickinson, secretary for the 
sb seven and a half years, has retired from the position, his suc- 
sor being Mr. Harry Crossley, 29, Beech Street, Pellon Lane, 
lifax, to whom it is requested all communigations on club matters 
uld be addressed, 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


A Preservative of Soda Sulphite Solution. 
The addition of glycerine to sulphite solution (writes “F. G. P.,” 
in “The Amateur Photographer,” of February 26) acts as a preserving 
agent, while it in no way interferes with the chemical action oi 
the developer. The following is the formula :— 


Sodium sulphite 5 ozs. 
Glycerine 34 drms. 
Wratten! desis sscttcssecs causes cast wap deat cossaemeneeeds 1 pint. 


This makes a good stock solution, which may be diluted as desired. 
It will keep for six or eight months easily, without deteriorating 
to any practical extent. Other substances, such as mannitol, have 
the same effect, but are less readily obtainable. 


Firelight Effects by Daylight. 

Writing in “ Photography,” of February 26, Mr. Henry Essenhighe 
Corke describes a method of securing portraits and figure studies 
shown under a lighting like that from a domestic fireplace. He 
says:—‘“In the case of those taken in the studio, the sitter was 
posed on a raised platform, so as to be on a level with the bottom 
of the window, in this case of ground glass, and about two feet from 
the floor. The sitter should be as near the source of light as possible, 
so that the lighting may be rather concentrated. All the dark blinds 
are then drawn, leaving only a patch open about two feet square, 


just in front of the sitter, where the fire is supposed to be. A fender 
and hearthrug are then placed in front of the light on the floor. 
In some cases it may be found convenient to place a mirror in the 
“fireplace,” so as to give an extra amount of reflected light upwards 
on to the face of the sitter A small strip of white paper may be 
placed inside the fender to look like the white hearth. 

“Ié is desirable to use a dark background, composed of dark 
curtains; these should not be allowed to hang in folds, but should 
be stretched tightly, or awkward streaks of high light will possibly 
show on the folds. 

“Exactly the same effect can be obtained in the same way in an 
ordinary room, and at an ordinary window.” 

{Some time ago Mr. Corke sent us a photograph of his studio 
showing the arrangement for obtaining the firelight effect. The 
illustration is so explanatory of the above description that we may 
reproduce it here.—Ens, “B.J.”] 


Ozobrome Lantern Slides. 

The Ozobrome tissue (writes Mr. W..Findlay, in the “ Photo- 
graphic News,” of February, 22) is sensitised, as directed by the 
makers (immersed for one minute in. the special solution), and 
squeegeed into contact with the print from which the lantern slide 
is to be made. The print should be first well soaked in water, and, 
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g, left for an. hour in contact under slight pressure 
between sheets of damp blotting-paper. This is an important point. 
If it is omitted, the further transfer necessary is rendered difficult. 

At the expiration of the hour, the print with the adhering plaster 
is immersed in cold water, and under it they are separated. The 
former is now non-existent, but is re-developed later, and is generally 
The tissue is immediately squeegeed on to a cover- 
glass on which there is no substratum. This is placed between dry 
blotting-paper and left for twenty minutes, to allow for a good 
adhesion. 

The embryo side is then immersed in a dish of lukewarm water. 
A sufficient time is allowed for the backing paper to free’ itself from 
the pigment, and then this is peeled off. It comes away readily, 
and there is no image on the face of the paper such as one expects 
to find in the case of a correctly exposed carbon print. 

Development is allowed to proceed, and the unaffected pigment 
is rather slow incoming away. No more warm water need be added, 
however, and in about five minutes’ time a good slide—an exact 
replica of the print—is obtained. 


The Arithmetic of Dry Mounting. . 


‘The Photographie Monthly” (née “The Photo- 
with whom 


after squeegeeing 


none the worse. 


The editors of 
m”), tematisation amounts to a religion, gives 
the following table of temperatures for the guidance of dry-mounters : 

Deg. Fahr. Deg. Centi. 


Carbon and “gum” prints .s.............. Sree 149-156 60-65 
Gelatino-chlorides, lightly alumed 160 70 
“i strongly alumed . 165-175 75-80 
Collodio-chlor meetire Pee usks + 185 85 
Bromide . 185-195 85-90 
PANS UIGHUR euseren cet ue castes ROPE ERCAER 195 90 
Platinums, plain-salted silver, “ Mattos,” 
and other prints with matt faces and no 
gelatine 195-205 90-95 


These tempe 
fem 


tures ave for five seconds’ pressure, but slightly lower 
peratures and a longer dwell are recommended. Within very 
wide limits the variations of temperature will do no real harm. If 
too low, neither the print nor the mount will stick to the adhesive 
sheet; if much too high, the adhesive sheet will generally stick 
to the print and come away from the mount. 

With very th papers the temperature may be increased a little 
and the time be lengthened to fifteen or twenty seconds. 

Unmounting is- quite easy. Heat a metal plate to 250-deg. or 300 
deg. Fahr. (120 deg.—150 deg. C.). Lay the mount upon it, and with 
a piece of flannel press a corner of the print, until it is loose. Raise 
this corner, then press an adjacent part until it, too, comes loose, 
and very quickly the whole print can be strit 


1CK 


yped without injury. 


Dew Books. 
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“Three Vagabonds in Friesland with a Yacht and a Camera.” 
H. F. Tomalin. 250 pp. and xxvi. 8 by 6 inches. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

The yacht was hired, the camera was Mr. Arthur Marshall’s. 
Hence the interest to us and to all photographers of this narrati 
of the wanderings of a photographer and two friends on the “ meers ” 
and canals of Northern Holland. The | is ene answer to the 
eternal question: “ Where to go this year?” Try this quaint corner 
ot Holland, cay the authors, and adduce in support of their advice 
the account of a month’s journeyings which admirably reproduces 
the restful easy-going life of a part of Holland which is in- 
conceivably remote from the beaten track of the tourists, yet 
only fifteen hours from Liverpool Street. 

Mr. Marshall’s photographs—made with a 5 by 4 reflex camera, 
as he tells us—are quite as necessary a part of the narrative as the 
text. Without pretensions to be more than “‘snap-shots” taken 
with some care, they. are many of them highly pictorial, and’ the 
quaint costumes of the Dutch men, women, and children are the 
subject of many most pleasing compositions. The cost of this de- 
lightful holiday, we read, worked out at £1 a day for each of the 
three “vagabonds,” and we have no doubt that the “architect,” 
“printer,” and “scribe,” as the trio are individually labelled by 
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the last-named, had a glorious time. The narration of how their 
holiday was spent in doing nothing in particular has few dull places 
in it. Indeed, our only quarrel with the author is that he seems: 
to be constantly trying to reproduce the humour of Mr. Jerome 
Jevome’s “Three Men in a Boat.” 

Mr. Marshall contributes an appendix containing an interesting: 
account of his photographic equipment and procedure en route, 


““Exécution des Fonds d’Atelier.” By H. Fines, 
8 by 5. Paris: Chas. Mendel. 60 centimes. : 

M. Fines, the author of this little work, is a painter of back. 
grounds for professional photographers in Paris, and was at one 
time a scene-painter for the Opera. He instructs the reader in the 
making of a background from beginning to end by the distemper 
and flatted oil methods. Commencing with the construction of the 
framework, he deals with sizing and the application of colour to 
plain and clouded grounds, interior, and landscape subjects, and to 
ground cloths. Finally, he gives a series of hints on the repair of 
The volume is evidently the work of one who is 


Forty pages, 


backgrounds. 


thoroughly acquainted with his subject. 
Dew Daterials. 
akan 


Barnet “ Oyster-shell’ Gaslight Paper. Made hy Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 

From the jungle to oyster beds is a far cry, but the breach is 
traversed by Messrs. Elliott in their search for a name for their new, 
introduction, the character of which is far removed from that of the 
“Tiger Tongue” paper. ‘“Oyster-shell” happily emphasises the 
peculiar coolness and delicacy of the results with the new papery 
results which evade exact description, yet are assets of considerable 
value both to the amateur and professional photographer. The latter 
particularly has reason to take notice of the new paper, for it is s i 
another instance of the continual improvement of bromide as a print 
ing process which can be used for portraits of the highest class. Ee 

lack, “ colour” of image, clear high-lights, and subtle matt sur- 
face produce altogether an effect which a photographer can apply 
his work with great distinction, especially if he study the 
particular fitness of mounting boards for the reception of “ Oyster: 
shell” prints. Messrs. iott have issued small window-bills 
oject lesson in this respect. The imitae 
y canvas surface, with just a tinge of green in it, makes @ 
ct surround for the soft prints on the new paper. 

, 


Leto Pigment Paper. Made by the Leto Photo-Materials Co. (19 
Ltd., Rangoon Street, London, H.C. 

In this material we have still another addition to the now quite 
considerable number of papers for the production direct of a pigment, 
image—that is to say, without transfer to a temporary or final suppotb 
as in the carbon process proper. The forerunner of all these _ 
may be said to be the well-known “ Artigue,” to which, indeed, the 
paper now under consideration, bears a very strong resemblance as 
regards the results procurable with it. 

The paper is sensitised in a rather special way, otherwise all the 
manipulations are those familiar to users of direct pigment papels. 
The sensitising bath is ;—- 

Ammonium bichromate 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) 90 grs., 10° gms. 
Water up to.. 20 oz., 1,000 ¢.c.s. 

This is diluted immediately before use: with twice its volume of 
methylated spirit and the diluted solution discarded after use: The 
sensitiser is applied by brushing, placing the print on a board tilte i 
so that any excess of liquid runs off at} once from the print. Tn this 
way the print absorbs a less amount of sensitiser than it would by 
floating or immersion, and it dries in about: 10 or 15 minutes. It 
should be used within forty-eight: hours, or it becomes stale and’ 
in working. 

As regards the further treatment there is no point of’ difference 
from that adopted in previous papers of this~ class. The prints ave 
developed in hot water, which is poured upon them from a jug 
the tap, or they may be very lightly treated with a soft brush (with 
which also any amount of “control” may be introduced), or they 
may be developed in a broth of hot water and fine wood meal. In 
all cases, the results in our experience show~a fine range of gradation: 


pure 


own 


El 
which supply an admirable o 


450 grs:, 50 gms: 
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nd pleasing texture. The paper is sold in shilling packets of twenty 
uarter-plate, or nine half-plate, pieces, and is also obtainable in 
ger sizes up to 15 x 12. Accessories in the shape of sensitiser, 
tinometers, and developing sprays are also supplied by the Leto 
ompany. 

“Butrico” Arr Movuntine Boarps.—Messrs. L. Trapp and Co., 
and 9, Chiswell Street, London, H.C., send us a sample booklet of 
series of fine art boards and papers which they are issuing specially 
yr mounts and folders. In both colour and surface the series offer 
variety which is an improvement on any we have seen. The colours 
re none of them pronounced. They include browns, greys, and 
reens of very agreeable and unobtrusive shades, and in the case of 
1¢ boards, possess a linen grain very closely resembling some of the 
ounting boards used by Herr Dithrkoop for the photographs shown 
) our offices a year ago. Messrs. Trapp send the booklet to any 
rofessicnal photographer for sixpence, and we imagine that every 
ie aiming at distinction of style will wish to avail himself of the 
Ter. 


Tur Scnrorper Licur.—Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing 
ross Road, advises us that he has had a consignment of the Schroeder 
mps sent over, and will be pleased to show those interested the 
orking of the lamp in London. Fyrom practical trials and from letters 
ceived from professionals who are at present using this apparatus, 
is recommended with every confidence. The price is £6 6s., and 
cludes carrying case. 


Om Printinc.—Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., inform us 
lat they have made arrangements to supply the materials for the 
mting process with which Mr. Rawlins’s name, and lately those of 
‘M. Demachy and Puyo, have been associated. They will also give 
monstrations of the process every Tuesday afternoon at 3.30 at their 
use in Kingsway. A list of prices of oil-printing requisites will be 
nt by Messrs. Griffin on application. | 


«TABLOID ” CHHMICALS.—To enable photographers to make a prac- | 
eal test of “ Tabloid” photographic chemicals, and familiarise them- 
lves with the convenience and reliability of these products, Bur- 
ughs, Wellcome, and Co. are now issuing specimen sets of “Tab- | 
id” photographic chemicals to retail at 6d. and 1s. The former 
ntains metol-hydroquinone developer, potass bromide, and sulphide 
ming “tabloids”; the latter, in addition, pyro developer, persul- 
ate, and gold-toning preparations. 


Deetings of Societies. 


——— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


FRIDAY, MARCH 1. 
“Sponges : Their Life-history and Development.” 


NEXT WEEK. 


umpstead Scientific Society. 
M. Yeatman Woolf, F.Z.8. , 

tton Photographic Club. ‘‘ Members’ Prints.” Anke 

est London Photographic Society. ” Art and Photography.” C. O Murray. 

rdiff Photographic Society. ‘‘ The Life of a Flower.” A. McKinnon. 

1oto Art Club. ‘‘ Federation Portfolio.” 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2. 


inburgh Photographic Society. ‘‘ Picturesque Japan,” 
Millar. Art Union Drawing. 


Monpay, MARCH 4, 


Iesden Polytechnic Photographic Society. “Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Roto- 
graph’ Negative Paper.” 
acaster Photographic Society. 
John J. Griffin & Sons, 
kK graphic Societ; 

letenies ee Club. ‘*Visp to Zermatt.” Illustrated.—Part I. W.R. Kay. 
wes Park Photographic Society. 1906 Outing. Lantern Slide Competition. 
eston Camera Club. ‘‘ Suggestions on Pictorial Photography.” Lantern Lecture. 
A. A. Bellingham. Roy. he | 
tford and Forest Hill Photographic Society. ‘‘ Principles of Composition.” 
W. E. Tindall. | 
ng’sileath and Moseley Photographie Society. ‘‘Cathedral Photography.” 
W. A. Clark. 


Tlustrated. J. Duncan 


“Leading Principles in Velox Manipulation.” 


Monthly Lantern night. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 5. 


yal Photographic Society of Great Britain. ‘‘ Wet Collodion, Negative and 


Positive.” By the Autotype Company. z : cat 
ston Camera Club. ‘‘ Postcard Photography on ‘Rotox’ and ‘Rotograph’ | 
Card.” | 


rder City Camera Club, Carlisle. ‘‘Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Papers,” | 
John J. Griffin & Sons. 
rrow Naturalists’ Field Club. 
John J. Griffin & Sons 
aseow Southein Photographic Association. 
Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera.” ome S 
therham Photograpic Society. ‘‘ Intensification and Reduction, 


‘Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Papers.” 


“Sports and Pastimes with the 


Sheflield Photographic Society. 
Harrison. 

Stafford Photographic Society. ‘‘ Holland and the Rhine.” 

Redhill and District Camera Club. 
Robinson 

Handsworth Photographic Society. Council Meeting. 

Worthing Camera Club. ‘Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Pap2rs.” Demon 
strated. John Griffin & Sons, ; 

Darlington Camera Club. ‘* Japine Platinotype.” F 

Hackhey Photographic Society. Annual Meeting 

Shefileld Photographic Society. ‘Some Points in Making Lantern Slides.” De- 
monstrated. G. D. Harrison. = 


“Some Points in Making Lantern Slides.” G. D. 


H. Cliff 


and H. Hey. 
“Colour Photography.” 3B. 


E. and C 


Airey. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6. 


Derwent Valley Photographic Society. 
and Sons. 


“Enlarging Simplified.” John Griffin 


“Contact Printing on the 


C “What can be done with a Hand Camera.” ©. P. Goerz. 

Hampstead Scientific Society. ‘Printing Processes,” EdwardeSeymour, 

Everton Camera Club. Prints’ Criticism. } 

tol Photographic Club. ‘‘ Technical Negative Making.” R. W. Coates. 

Edinburgh Photographic Society. ‘Some EF periences of a Professional Photo 
grapher.” T. Drummond Shiels. ‘Some fixperiences of an Amateur 
Photographer.” James Burns. 

North Moulton eho eeraonig Sees Lantern Slide and Print Competitions. 

‘orough Polytechnic Photographic Society. ‘ All at Sea wi He Je re 

DRTOM oc ieee eek p y All at Sea with a Hand Camera. 

Woodtord Photographic Society. 
E. W. Harvey Piper. 


“An Idyllic Minster of the West Country 
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Darwen aeboe sang Society. 

Tynemouth Photographic Soci Telephotography. C. P. Goer 

Ashbourne (Derby) Photographi Same, sf ieee on ‘ Roto ‘aph’ Bromide 
Paper, including a Chat on Toning Bromide.” i % 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society. Lantern Evening. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. Lantern Evening—Members’ Slides 

Leicester and Leices ershire Photog aphie Society. Exhibition. ; 

eine Dye betes hic Society. ‘‘Novelties in Photographic Apparatus and 
Materiz 

Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 
Cathedrals.” H. W. Bennett. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. 
Ernest Human. 

Richmond Camera Club. “ Platinochrom.” 

L.€.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


copic Photography.” C, P. Goerz. 


“A Visit to English 
“Selection of Apparatus. 


O. Sichel & Co, 
““Some Notes of English Caricature.” W. B. 


Dalton. 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. “Norman and pre-Norman 
Stonework.” Frank O. Creswell. 


Hull Photographic Society. Features of Lenses.” 

North London Photographic Society. 
and Oo. 

Blenheim Club. | ‘‘ Picturesque India.” 

Blyth and District Camera Ciub. 


S F. W. Doughty. 
** Platinochrom Printing.” 


E. R. Ashton. 
“‘ Amateur Photographer Prize Lantern Slides 


©. Siche 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


‘ING held February 26, Mr. E. J. Wall in the chair. Mr. 
Middleton, of Birmingham, read a paper on “ Half-tone Nega- 
tives, and a Suggestion for Securing Uniformity in the Same.” Mr. 
Middleton discussed the current method of employing more than 
one stop in making negatives with the half-tone screen. The results 
were never so good as when one stop only was used, and he re- 
garded two or three stops as a means of helping the inefficient 
operator. The theory of tho half-tone process had never been worked 
out thoroughly. Experiments had been made by Dr 
others under certain fixed conditions, but when the conditions were 
changed the theory which had been evolved broke down. 

The method which he had worked out whereby he could place the 
making of negatives with absolute uniformity in the hands of an 
assistant knowing nothing of the work, was based on the assump- 
tion that equal quantities of light would produce equal results in 
half-tone negative making. He kept the screen at a fixed distance 
from the plate, about one-eighth of an inch im his own case, and 
he adjusted the diameter of the diaphragm to the extension of the 
camera so that the former was always ihe same proportion, say, one 
thirly-fifth, of the latter. In this way he secured a regularity which 
was a great saving of labour in the printing and etching rooms. 

Mr. A. J. Newton said he should like to see the results of the 
method on a graded scale of tints. It was his experience, and the 
experience of half-tone operators in general, that the most perfect 
results were obtained by the use of two stops, and, contrary to 
the contention of the lecturer, the middle tones of a subject were 
better rendered in this way than with one stop. He did not employ 
the stops with elongated corners recommesaded by the lecturer, for 
he found that every effect and perfection of result could be obtained 
with round stops when working from a variety of originals. 

Mr. Fogwell said he preferred to employ one stop only. He could 
not endorse the lecturer’s statement that a negative should have the 
dots free from all halo. It was an advantage to have some halo, or 
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“scum,” on the dots of the middle tones. It was a great mistake, he | 


said, to aim at the same class of negative when using dry plates 
for haif-tone work as when using collodion. 

Mr. Middleton, in reply, said that his york had been done 
clusively with collodion. 

Mr. John Sterry then read a “The Action of Oxidisers 
on the Development of the Latent Image.” His experiments had 
completely confirmed the statement of the late M. Leon Vidal, that 
the latent image in a plate was not destroyed by potassium bichro- 
mate. He had found, however, that potassium bichromate, as well 
as other oxidising agents, produced a change in the reduction pro- 
duct which delayed or prevented the development of this portion. 
He was led to the view that the action of light produced (a) a pro- 
duct which was not attacked by the oxidising agents, and which could 
be removed by the fixing bat (b) a product which was rendered 
1on-developable by the oxidising agents, and after oxidisation was 
vpparently remoyed by the fixing bath; (c) a reduction in the film 


ex- 


paper on 


13 


which was not removed by the fixing bath. 

The paper was followed by a discussion in which Messrs. C. E. K. 
Mees, F. F. Renwick, T. Thorne Baker, and the chairman took 
part. 


-Meeting 
Clarke 


which 


Lonpon AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
held February 21, Mr. A. Haddon in the chair. Mr. Archer 
lectured upon “ Modern Printing Processes,” in the course of 
he reviewed the collotype and photo-litho processes, ferro-prussiate, 
and ferro-gallic and gelatino-bromide. 

In the report of the L. and P.P.A. meeting of the 14th, in our issue 
vf February 28, p. 149, there is an error in the developer formula. 
This should read “ water, 20 oz.,” not “1 oz.” 


Croypon Camera Cius.—Mr. F. J. Terry, a careful and successful 
worker, gave last week an exposition on “ Orthochromatism,” simply 
and clearly worded. Amongst many orthodox expressions of opinion, 
the lecturer strongly urged the necessity of correct exposure, gauged 
by an actinometer, owing to the lessened latitude of the plate wheu 
screened. He had been through a maze of plates and screens, and 
by a process of evolution had settled down to the exclusive use of one 
plate in conjunction with a screen of “Tilter Yellow K.” This 
So nbacnoe permitted instantaneous exposures with correction. He 
was a strong advocate of developments by time, the length of which 
enly varied with the temperature, just sufficient light being allow- 
ible to see dishes, etc., no direct rays being ever allowed to strike 
the plate. If the Watkins system were adopted, then a lower factor 
should be taken for ortho’ plates. Personally, he would diminish 
the usual factors by 25 per cent. It had been alleged that ortho’ 
plates and screens killed “atmosphere” and “distance.” With a 
correctly adjusted filter this was not the case, whatever it might be 
under other conditions. Perhaps the stiffest thing of all to adequately 
vender was the true tonal value of a cloudless blue sky ; with anything 
ike correct exposure any clouds present were invariably recorded. 
In the discussion which followed, the temptation to debate the rela- 
tive advantages of “ortho’” over “ordinary” plates, a never-ending 
and somewhat unprofitable subject, was happily resisted. It was 
hewever pointed out that the utility of gauging exposure of screened 

rtho’ plates by means of an actinometer was seriously open to doubt, 
owing to the fact that the plate was fully sensitive to a large part 

f the spectrum, to which the meter paper was comparatively insen- 
sitive, A meter paper with an extended range into the yellow and 
orange was badly needed, and a hint was thrown out that in the near 
future sucha paper might be on the market. Mr. Terry’s conclusion 
as to taking a ant Watkins factor under the conditions stated, 
was endorsed, it being an established fact that the yellow rays gave 
a much steeper cee than the blue, which, with the ultra-violet, 
mainly affected the ordinary plate. Consequently, for a given 4 
of contrast, shorter development was necessary with the ortho’ 
In this connection different br 
themselves, and each probably required a different factor. 


egree 
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ds of ortho’ plates varied amongst 
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Cotour-PHoToGRAPHY IN Open Comprtition.—At the exhibition of 
the Birmingham Photographie Society, a bronze medal is awarded in 


the Open Section to Mr. H. J. Comley for a three-colour print, 
“Nuts and Oranges.” Mr, Comley, as Secretary of the’ Society of 


Colour Photographers, is known to be interested in securing special 
recognition of colour work at photographic exhibitions. 


| 
} 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence, 


Bn een I eee 
Proro Repropuctions, Lrp. (Nottingham).—£450 5 per cepf 
debentures, created and dated February 4, 1907, 


charged on a 
company’s property, present and future, sacllaribies uncalled capital 


have been registered. 


Eastman Kopak Company oF New Jersey.—The sual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annoy 
upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Common 
Stock, have been declared by the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersev, payable on April 1, 1907, to stockholders of record on Febru 
ary 28, 1907. 

Canvassinc Fratups.—At the Marylebone Police Court last week g 
man, named E. Jones, of Kimberley Road, 
on a warrant with obtaining 6s. by fraudulent pretences from Mar. 
garet Coghlan, a cook, at 17, Frognal, Hampstead. 

The prosecutrix said that prisoner called of her 
mistress on February 4, and explained that he had started in business 
as a photographer in Oxford Street, and would be opening two days 


Edmonton, was charged 


at the house 


later. He produced a coupon and said, “ This my coupon, and 
if you buy it for 3s. you can have a dozen cabin worth 10s. 6d, 
and pay 6s. 6d. at the studio when sitting.” She agreed to Day 


but when she returned to the door, 
“TI tell you what T'll do. If 


the coupon, 
he said, 


alter getting the 


money, you pay 6s. now You 
will only have to pay 4s. 6d. when sitting, and I will give you an 
enlargement with the dozen cabinets if you will allow me to put 


one in the window.” \She accordingly paid him 6s., only to discover 
when she went to the address in Oxford Street that he was not 
in business there for himself at alJ, and that she had been defrauded 
She found, however, that he had been employed by the photographer 
carrying on business there, but was discharged last October. 

Mr. John Mallia, the photographer referred to, said he discharged 
the prisoner in consequence of the many complaints he received about 
him. Since then hundreds of servant girls who said they had paid 
him money had called at his premises, and had completely dis 
organised his business; in addition to which he had received many 
letters of complaint. 

Detective-Sergeant Ba 
asked what harm he had 
3s, on the coupons, 
fraud. 

The prisoner now stated that if it was a fraud he was not aware 
of it. He pointed out that he had a sick wife and five children iM 
a dreadful condition, and he himself and on these 


lard stated that when arrested the prisonet 
done, and said he was authorised to receive 


so he did not see that he had committed any 


was starving ; 


grounds he asked that he might be allowed out on bail. Prisoner 
was remanded. . 
Prinnis Firas.—Accor¢ ing to the “ Financial News,” of Friday 


last, great things are expected of the Fenris film business, the intr: 
duction of which on to the Paris Bourse is to take place immediatel¥s 
We omit the excursions af our contemporary into classicak 
derivation of the word “Fenris,” but it is interesting to state that 
the company was formed in 1906 in London, with a capital of 
£100,000, of which £29,000 is intended to be reserve. Its objects 
is the working of a photographic film, of which the entirely neW 
principle of manufacture will allow celluloid to be done away with 
and the cost of production to be considera ably reduced, whilst offering 
at the same time considerable advante 
manufactured at the present day. 


the 


over photographie films 


Fenris films are manufactured in France By a special agreement 
the company which is selling to the Fenris Company its monopoly and 
license has reserved to itself the manufacturing of the films. This 
arrangement is believed to favour the Fenris, as it has no special 
industrial organisation— -always a somewhat risky undertaking for 
& Tew affair to consider. The company is thus enabled to provide 
for an output proportionate to the orders in hand, so that it does 


not apprehend any difficulties of manufacture nor interruption, nor 
upkeep of a 


factory. The contracts which have been arrang ced are 
stated to offer sufficient guarantee for the Fenris Film Company 
to be able k 


to reckon on 


a regular production and manufacture. 
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he Fenris Film Company states that has taken measures for 
uly output of 3,000 métres, which may be raised to 10,000 métres 
more. The figure of 


3,009 métres has been mentioned, as the 
rs now in hand are officially stated to amount to about 3,000 
res per day; but it can be increased according to requirements. 
3 figure is, consequently, regarded as but a minimum. The large 
matographic trading firms of Paris require as much as 50,000 
res per day. Under these conditions the market of the product 
onxidered by the company to be fully secured. The company has 
established in London two sale departments—one in the City 
the other in the West-End—aud these two offices, with the help 
he customary means of advertising in E 


| gland, already enjoy 
important turnover. The Fenris Film, Limited, intends also to 
@ depots in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Naples, Brussels, Barcelona, 
Madrid. This organisation has been the subject of the closest 
ly, and in view of it the promoters claim that they have secured 


sistance of well-known commercial and photographic experts. 


Correspondence. 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


LATES AND FILTERS FOR PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

entlemen,—Since writing the small booklet on the “ Selection of 
es and Filters for Photo-micrography,” I have found that a con- 
table amount of work on the same lines had been previously 
e by Dr. E. J. Spitta. This was published in “ Photography ” 
re 25, 1904), and also in his book on “ Photo-micrography The 
le idea of screens giving exact contrast to the stain is there 
ked out and should certainly have been noted.by me. The omis- 
was due to “ sheer ignorance, nothing else. y 
roydon. ac 


RECOVERING PLATINUM RESIDUES. 
To the Editors. 

entlemen,—In reference to the letter of Mr. G. T. Harris in 
r issue of February 8, I may say that my experience of proto- 
hate of iron has been that it is not a suitable reducer for plati- 
Erecovery. I cannot say why but I believe Mr. Harris's expe- 
ce is that of others. I should suggest to him that he tries the 
and acid process It is all the better if the solution is warm at 
time the zinc and acid are added. The latter may be hydro- 
ric, but sulphuric is equally effective, and cheaper. In either 
there must be a copious evolution of gas. Any zinc which 
ains at the end of the reaction may be used again, but at the 
care should be taken to scrape off any adherent platinum.— 
s truly, “Sraru NAscENDI.’’ 


PROFITS ON PICTURE POSTCARDS. 
To the Editors. 
entlemen,—I read with interest Mr. Corkett’s letter in your last. 
m some experience, I think his critique on the estimate is in the 
1 correct, though I question if many stationers outside large towns 
visiting centres get through 100,000 a year. 
ickets of six were once in vogue more than now, The large whole- 
producer, anyhow, gets the cream. However a 


ve the local 
jographer may be, or willing to supply the stationers of his dis- 
; (and rightly he must keep there if the man in the next town is 
9 with his stationers), he finds himself handicapped by the whole- 
men, who, if they cannot buy a set of negatives off-hand locally 
hire someone to take them. And here comes the question of 
onable price to charge a firm you know will be able to undersell 
because he works over a larger area, and can thus give larger 


orders to actual producer, perhaps in Germany. It would be interest- 
ing to know what Mr. Corkett thinks a reasonable price. 

He says the photographer was always adverse to the nostcard. 
Why? If he had a view-selling trade at all, he knew it would be 
seriously affected. This has resulted. 

Staticners who could sell for you, varying according to place, from 
£50 to £150 worth of views during the season, cannot now sell a 
| tenth of the amount, and if the photogr pher prints his own P.P.P. 
cards he has to employ treble the labour to produce an equal profit ; 
and if he buys at best rates the cards that sell from 1d. each, now 
often three for 2d., he has to invest on spec. a larger capital if he is 
to net a proportionate profit. 


As to ordinary portraiture, the photographer has himself to blame 
if he supplies postcard portraits at much, if any, below his terms for 
other work the same size. Unfortunately, photographers in a town 
do not hold together; if they combined, the public would be obliged 
to pay better prices than they now do in many places for such. 
| Not only has the sale of portraits of celebrities, but the prices 


charged for amatears’ work generally, have cheapened photographs 


Answers to Correspondents. 


| “e All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Epitors, Tue Britis 
JoURNAL oF PuorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.0.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


“* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| “e For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
| GREENWooD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


| fee. 


| PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


G. J. Heaton, 257, Lavender Hill, Clapham Junction, 8S.W. Zwo Photographs of 
the Rev. W. J. Carey. 


H. J. Hole, Swain Street, Watchet. Photograph entitled, “4 West Country Joke 
| when Wife is Away.” 


DRAWING REGISTERED :— 
5, Clifford Street, York. Drawing entitled, ‘‘ Angram Perfurmer.’ 


E. F, Symmons, 


Grazine Postcarps.—-Would you kindly inform me the quickest way 
to glaze postcards? Do you suggest a burnisher? If so, where 
could I obtain one best for this purpose?—H. P. 
| Squeegeeing from plate glass is the only commercial process for 
quantities. The yvints should be given a short bath of alum 
before the final washing, and plates are well polished with French 
chalk. the squeegeed prints are dried bya current of properly 
warmed air, they can be stripped off within three-quarters of an 
hour. 


Tr1EPHotTo.—The “Adon” used with another lens gives about double 
the focal length, but the combination does not provide covering 
power quite equal to defining to the corners of the plate. But 
used alone, the Adon gives any desired degree of magnification 

ing power. A useful rule is that its equivalent focal 

uals twice the camera extension plus 44 inches. That 


and cove 

length 

is to say, with 15 inches extension, you can get a focal length 
| of 35 inches. No telephoto lens will give the same critical defini- 
tion as an anastigmat used alone, and rapidity also falls off as 
focal lengths over 10 inches are obtained. We advise you to 
get an elementary work on tele-photography, such as Dr. 
Deller’s (Dawbarn and Ward, 1s.) 


half the quantity of anhydrous soda sulphite and anhydrous 


| Sopa Svunpuires.—Is there any advantage, or the contrary, in using 
| soda carbonate, instead of the full amounts of crystal soda 
) 
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CoprricH?r.— 


Pinatypr.—l. Is there any benefit in the final result 
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sulphite and crystal soda carbonate given in development 1. It is impossible for us to say. 2. ut is a matter of ¢ 

formule—Toxo. — venience. In accumulating enough P.O.P. clippings and w 
The anhydrous soda sulphite is said to keep better in the dry prints to be worth recovery, the storage room and cary 

state. The carbonate requires to be tightly bottled, as it loses become considerable; hence it is hetter to burn the 


difference, in either 


strength by absorption of water. There is 
case, when the substances are dissolved. 
The manufacture is done in America 
better apply to Guitermann 
dermanbury, E.C. 


phed for my 


here are none. 
and Germany. You had 
and Co., 25-36, A 
have photo own u 
postcards all the surrounding views, and have 
I now ‘find that a grocer here is selling my 
upon the penny cards (ink-type). 1. Have 
the sale of them, I holding no copyright? 2. 
sale, can I compel the shopkeeper to stop s 
over to me the cards he has? 3. Should I h 
published them, and proceed against them?—ANxIoUS. 

1. If you register your copyright in each photograph at once 
you can stop further sales by anyone, 2. You can take action 
for the delivery to you of the infringing pc It is not 
necessary. 


Messrs. 


r publication.on 
n selling them. 
views, reproduced 
y power to stop 
It I can stop the 
them, and hand 
ive to find out who 


a 


cards. 3. 


in drying tri- 
colour carbon tissues, pinatype print plates, etc., by the method 
of dried warm air sucked through the drying box by means of an 
electrically-driven fan, as compared with the slower method of 
air-tight box and calcium chloride? I mean for small batches of 
say twelve half-plates. I have constructed a wooden drying box, 
properly lined with zinc, which will hold twelve half-plates, with 
4in. space between each, size of box 29in. x 18in. x ldin. 2. 
What quantity of calcium chloride is sufficient for this size box? 
3. What size pipe for inlet and outlet for working this box with 
electric fan? Having no installation on the premises, could I 
work the fan with an accumulator or batteries?—Francis B. 
Wittrams. i 

1. There is no advantage as regards the pinatype print plates, 
nor will there be if alcohol is used in the sensitising bath for the 
carbon tissue, as suggested on page 9 of our 2 for February 1. 
2. The more calcium chloride used the more rapid the drying, and 
as the damp salt can always be re-dried and used again, there is 


no need to be sparing with it; still 2 ozs. in small pieces will be 
ample for the given number of plates. About a four-inch 


inlet and a three-inch outlet would 
be worked with accumulators, but assuming that there is any 
reasonable supply of water, a small Pelton water motor would be 
much cheaper and more convenient. 


be sufficient. The fan could 


OP) 
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r.—1. Please give a formula of pyro-soda developer, 
in ounc part ounces, suitable for time development. 2. 
Kindly state if the time is taken up to the moment the image 
appears, what factor should be used to complete development 
at a certain temperature. 43. Give instructions for diluting the 
developer (and temperature) for stand development to last two 
hours.—P. C. Surru. 

1. The following is recommended by the Kodak 
with the development machine :— 


Co. for use 


TEAS Menta eho aries ee Reente peenree aces adeo arc nen 
Sulphitetotesod asec cssceccrneuucee esas went eres 
Carbonate of soda 

Water ...5j.0%2.. 


Usa at 65 d 
2. In the case of pyro, the factor depends on the strength of the 
solution in pyro. Mr. Watkins, in his “Manual,” gives (for 
pyro without bromide) a factor of 12 at 2 gs. per oz., of 10 at 
5 grs., and 3 at 4 grs. See the “Almanac,” p. 962. 3. We 
have no experience of pyro for such prolongec aerelcpmetl You 
had better try dilution of the solution to about 1-10 of a er: 
of pyro per oz., and add extra sulphite to prevent stain. 


, Erc.—l. What should be the average cash value of silver 
recoverable from waste silver paper per pound, the paper being 
mostly Paget and Wellington? 2. Also in sending parcel to 
refiners, would you advise burning the paper first and forward- 


ing the as ? 3. Is it generally known that enlargements can 
be made from any size negative by artificial light without a 
condenser, and :f so by what methods have results been ob- 


—J. W. H. 


tained ? 


3. There are several methods : 
of magnesium ribbon behind 


such as reflectors—the bu 
che negative—but none equal 
a condenser. 
Burnprne A Sroprio.—l.'I am shortly having a studio built, 
you kindly say which is preferable, a north or east light: [ 
have either? 2. Also will the following dimensions be suital 
30 x 16? 3. Where can I obtain plans of a good studio? 
1. Either light is a good one for working in. With a y 
aspect, however, the light is more uniform throughout the 
thau it is with any other, and requires, perhaps, a little 
skill in working. With a north light, as frequently used, 
is a great sameness in the lighting in all the portraits tak 
it. That, however, is not due to the light but to the work 
2. Yes, very suitable indeed for all purposes. 3. In Bol 
book, ‘The Photographic Studio and its Construction,” 9 
lished by Marion and ‘Co., Soho Square, price two shillin 
there are several different designs for studios, and hints on th 
construction. 


are the same. 


P, S. (Mullingar).—They The qualities vary 
thickness. We should adyise you to ask for a set of 
sample pieces. 

W. B. Woop anv OtHers.—In our next. 


F. E. G.—There is no reason why the focal plane shutter sh 
not answer your requirements. In fact, it, or a good diapl 
shutter working up to 1-100 or 1-150 ofa second, is the 
thing for such work. In regard to the lens, there are a n 
of first-rate ones working at 7/4.5 to f/6. Consult the mal 
lists in the Atmanac and the recent reviews in our colum 


J. 8. (Wolvernampton).—See the article on p. 
February 1 last. 


82 of our issm 


Puototyer Co.—Moores, near §} 
bridge. 

Ruversing NEGATIVE 
error, glass side to lens; 
years ago I used to obtain 
light effects; 1s it to be hac 
Miranprpre. 

1. You can strip the film by the method on page 972 of 

ALMANAC, but the safer plan is to make a transparency 
copy this in the camera so as to get a negative with the de 


De Saulles, and Co., Wordsley, 


.—l. Plate was placed in slide revers 
how can I rectify? 2. Some 

a sensitised paper, for mo 
now, where, and it in postcan 


een, 


reversal. 2. Not that we know of, except the tinted tr 
papers for use with the carbon process. You cannot adopt 
better method. 


Reroucuine (Reply to J. H J.)—Had you not informed us that 
only commenced retouching in November last we should 
given you credit for several years’ experience, for only im 
ime can the average retoucher acquire a soft grain or té 
effect; although a marketable smoothing up may be attdl 
in a few montas. Be careful in the treatment of the nose 
also fine up a bit more for modern requirements, especialh 
printing on glossy papers. 


*,° NoTICR TO ADVERTISERS. —Blocks and copy are received sl 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are ins 
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@ reproduce a portrait said to be the first ever taken by 


aerre. (P. 178.) 
. Arthur Payne now uses pinacyanol as the sensitiser in mak- 
cs theatrical snapshots during the ordinary public perform- 


me(P. 173.) 


Mees and Mr. 
fl with suge 
loper to the 


8S. H. Wratten have examined the results ob- 
sted systems of applying a limited amount of 
“plate. (P. 172.) 


table of failures and remedies in carbon printing, of German 
n, supplies some useful hin’; to those using the process for 
-colour work as well as mon hrome. (P. 176.) 

system of full-size focussin has been recommended, in which 
image formed on the whi‘ blind of a focal-plane shutter is 
ed in 'a mirror up to the n ent of exposure. (P. 170.) 
American worker relates s:0 experience of ozobrome in decorat- 
gottery. (P. 175.) 


cases of canvassing frauds were heard at the London 


(P. 185.) 


rther 
e-courts last week. 


country professional relates his experience of postcard produc- 
and publishing. (P. 186.) 

> refer to the literature dealing with the action of chromic 
on the latent image. (P. 171.) 


e Keartons have completed an exhaustive work on British 
eggs, illustrated throughout by photographs. (P. 181.) 


55%) 


German author lays stress on the importance of proper tone 
ie background in order to give the desired effect of recession. 


176.) 


EX CATHEDRA. pute 


Enclosed The composition of the light from, an 
arcs and enclosed arc-lamp, that is to say its rich- 
Enlarging. 5 


ness in the ultra-violet light, may give 

rise to a difficulty which an enlarger may easily be at a loss 
to ascribe to its real origin. The case has been mentioned 
to us by no less than three enlarging firms within the past 
few weeks, and we may therefore assume that it is of suffi- 
cient general interest to refer to. The trouble in each 
case was want of sharpness in the enlargement, although 
the image on the easel was perfectly sharp. In one in- 
stance it became noticeable as soon an open are was 
weplaced by one of the enclosed type; in another it did 
not manifest itself until an old pattern R.R. was replaced 
by a modern anastigmat. In either case the cause is the 
difference between the focus of the ultra-violet rays and 
that of the visual rays. The correction usually adopted 
by opticians applies to rays about 4,540 in the blue and 
5,890 in the red. The use of a light source containing a 
great deal of the ultra-violet light of wave-length about 
3,400 naturally upsets the efficacy of this correction, and 
for that particular light the lens, although perfectly cor- 
rected for ordinary work, is actually non-achromatic. 
There is, however, a remedy for the defect in the shape 
of a very pale yellow screen which will cut out a great 
deal of the ultra-violet. A screen of the new dye “ Filter 
Yellow K” may be used for this purpose, but it must be 
very weak in colour, otherwise the length of exposures in 
making the enlargement will be increased and the con- 
trasts in the results will be intensified more than may be 
desirable. The active bleaching action of the ultra- violet 
rays should be borne in mind, and the filter checked occa- 
sionally. A screen of xsculin would, no doubt, be better 
than one of “Filter Yellow K,” except that the substance 
is darkened by light. 


as 


* * * 
Scienca We are glad to find that among the 
for the journals appealing to the less advanced 
Amateur. ‘ i 


amateur worker there are still signs of a 
determination not to ignore totally the important scientific 
papers of which, if they appear to us to deserve it, is our cus- 
tom to publish a full translation. We write this apropos of 
the commencement in “ Focus ” of Wednesday last, of a page 
headed “ Progress of the Month,” wherein the microscopic 
researches of Dr. Scheffer, Dr. Homolka’s indoxyl de- 
veloper, three-colour cameras, and other matters are treated 
popularly yet exactly. This new feature is in the capable 
hands of Dr. 8. E. Sheppard, whose influence on the staff 
of our contemporary will possibly check such lamentable 
incidents as a recent reference to the inventor of 
Velox and author of numerous papers as “‘a Dr. 
Backelandt.” 
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Telephoto- Whilst for purely photographic work | United States and to England has been to him, and 
graphic such as the testing of the sensitising | would not be difficult to point to leading photographers; 
Spectographs. 7 iion of dyes and colour-sensitive 


plates the Fraunhofer lines in the spectrum are rather 


to be avoided than otherwise, it is quite different 
when photography is applied to the recording of 
line spectra. Then, the greater the resolution of 


the lines the better for the work. It is often possible 
to see visually with an eye-piece two spectral lines dis- 
tinetly resolved or separated, but when a plate takes the 
place of the eye these two lines may merge into one, and 
the photographic resolution may be said to be dependent 
on the size of the grain of the sensitive halide. It is ex- 
tremely easy, therefore, to find that from this cause alone, 
not taking into consideration halation, the photographic 
resolution is much inferior to the visual. By the use of a 
lens of longer focus in the camera the distance between the 
lines is necessarily increased, but this introduces another 
danger in the shape of instability of the camera on account 
of its abnormal length. Herren Wien and Zenneck pub- 
lish a note upon this point in the “Physikalische Zeit- 
schrift,” and recommend the use of a telephoto lens; they 
show comparative spectograms of the well-known D lines 
and the band spectrum of nitrogen which are very con- 
vineing. In the latter subject, taken with the ordinary 
lens, the bands are recognisable as bands only, whereas 
with the telephoto lens they are completely resolved into 
fine lines. 


* * * 

whe; The question as to the particular action 

fonsitisloe of dyes as regards colour sensitising has 

ction always been much discussed without any 
of Dyes. * Fi é 5 

definite and satisfactory conclusion being 

come to. It has been firmly established, however, that the 


position of maximum colour-sensitiveness is not coincident 
with the position of maximum absorption of the dye, but 
rather coincident with the maximum absorption “of the 
dyed silver salt. Ata recent meeting of the Naturforscher- 
versammlung, at Stuttgart, Herr M. Trautz read a paper, in 
which he described some interesting experiments with 
various light-sensitive salts which proved that certain 
chemical actions could be not increased but delayed by 
light. On these grounds he put forward a theory as to 
colour sensitising which would satisfactorily explain the 
peculiar non-coincidence of the two maxima referred to 
above. If it is assumed that the rays absorbed by the dye 
act as retarders instead of accelerators of the chemical 
action of light on the silver salts, the non-coincidence is 
explained, for the absorbed rays then extinguish those 
which would form’ the latent image. A somewhat analo- 
gous state of things occurs with phosphorescent substances, 
for here certain rays will completely extinguish the 
luminescence. Further researches in this particular direc- 
tion are promised by the author. 


* * * 
The i Probably the members of no artistic 
Pasmepolitan profession can profit so much by visits 
Photography. to their contemporaries at home or 
; ; abroad as can photographers. While 
a painter’s art is all the better for isolation, the 


semi-commercial considerations which swarm around the 
photographer make it advisable for him to learn as 
strenuously as possible how to do work of a higher order 
which the public will accept from him. And no better 
method of thus giving a fillip to his faculties can be found 
than a tour among the photographers of other countries. 
A professional photographer residing on the Continent 
writes assuring us of the inestimable value as regards 
progress in his pictorial portraiture which a visit to the 


London whose experience has been gained in both he 
spheres. Our correspondent made his world tour hell 
was old, but the opportunity for the photographer who 
anxious to rise to eminence in his profession is to visj 
foreign country when he is young and able to take a sit 
tion for a year or two before going into business for hj 
self. In after years he may have the chance to make 

“ ovande tour,” but the experience in early life cannot 

to help him to give distinction to his work. 


* * * 

Half-Tones We have commented at frequent intery 

in on the growing use of half-tone blo 
| Catalogues, in lists of manfactured articles prim 


in the interests of pnoto-engravers to whom the geng 
adoption of the practice means a very considerable sou 
of profit, but our object now is chiefly to draw attentt 
to the signs of the more extended use of half-tone illust 
tion among the makers of photographic apparatus. 1 
woodcut as a printing surface which can be applie 


d 

cheaper quality of papers is without a rival, yet unleg 
e wood 

ively 

An American phi 


be of quite exceptional execution (and price) th 
does not approach the half-tone block in attracti 
senting the article to the reader. 
graphic list which has reached our table this week ex 
plifies very well the marked superiority of effect obta 
by halftones, and we see, also, that at least one i 


firm of camera makers has commenced using half-tones 
part substitution for woodcuts. The originals 
evidently wash-drawings made from photographs, and 
one can deny the altogether stronger appeal which g 
illustrations make to the purchaser in comparison 
the woodcut drawing of the apparatus. 


| * * * 
| Full-Size The advantages of the inereasi 
| Focussing. popular reflector type of hand-ca 

are claimed by a writer in our contemporary, “ 


Camera,” on behalf of a device, the suggestion of W 
was made in our own pages eighteen months ago, and 
doubt more than once before that. It consists in thet 
of a focal-plane shutter with a white blind, on which 
image is focussed. Obviously the blind must be as 
distance in front of the plate, and, therefore, means m 
be provided to bring the plate-holder forward just bel 
the shutter is released. The mechanism described by 
writer in the “ Camera” likewise serves the equally ne 
sary purpose of closing the aperture through which 
screen is viewed. The improvement which brings 
device within the fieid of practice is the provision af 
mirror inclined face upwards to the plate at such an am 
as just leaves it outside the cone of rays from the lens.) 
non-reversed image is thus seen on looking down on 
mirror through a hooded aperture in the top. The wil 
states that he has found it possible to adopt this device 
a camera which at other times is used in the ordinary W 
% 


* * | 


rtd tae Our note is not a recommendation 
rap pepeee mathe plo by 12 worker to take a coll 
Tourists. of Sandow exercises before setting | 


for the Pyrenees, but is the suggest 
of a correspondent that in the process which Mr. Sie 
brought before the Royal Photographie Society last we 
may be found a means of out-witting the too rapacid 
demands of customs authorities. Photographic negatl 
obtained on a tour being assessed under some tariffs 
ornamental glass,” it is only necessary to give a mi 
liberal exposure, chromatise and fix, and pass the cle 
plates through in daylight as gelatine-coated glass. Att 
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rds would come the development with the silver inten- | confined to the destruction of solarisation, and has proved 
er, as described by Mr. Sterry. We doubt the practical | that, although 0.1 candle-metre-seconds was necessary to 
ue of this pretty scheme, though it possesses possi- ‘produce the faintest light action, and that fifty to one 
ities in the hands of secret commissioners or the | hundred times this quantity gave dense high-lights, yet it 
dern novelist of sensation. Mr. Hall Caine should | was possible by the use of chromic acid to destroy the 
tainly make a note of it. solarisation caused by 1,000,000 candle-metre-seconds. 
Liippo-Cramer has also investigated the action of chromic 
—— acid on emulsions generally, but as many of his conclu- 
sions do not differ materially from those of others, we 

H ACTION OF CHROMIC ACID UPON THE need hardly enter into details. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATENT IMAGE. Mr. Sterry’s experiments have been made not only with 
the latent image produced by short exposures, but also 
E paper read by Mr. John Sterry before the Royal with the printed-out images on gelatino- and collodio- 
otographic Society last week was a resumption or con- | chloride papers, also with printed-out images on gaslight 
uation of a previous one read before the same body in papers and lantern plates on very rapid plates and on dry 
4, and has conclusively established the fact that the collodion. The visible images thus obtained were treated 
ion of light upon the sensitive halides of silver is such | with chromic acid, fixed, and then physically developed 
t it is not subsequently destroyed by chromic acid. | with the well-known sulphocyanide silver developer or 
ether we assume with Mr. Sterry that development is | intensifier of Mr. J. B. B. Wellington. It is interesting 
arated into primary and secondary actions or not, there | to note that in all cases the colour of the resultant image 
10 question that we have an extremely valuable method | was black, either pure, rusty, or greenish in hue. 
e in practical work. The basis of the whole system, In the case of P.O.P., every trace of an image disap- 
ch to our mind has been most conclusively proved by | peared after treatment with chromic acid and fixation, yet 
_ Sterry’s last paper, is that, whatever may be the action | a vigorous black image was obtained by physical develop- 
ight upon the sensitive silver salt, there is left behind ment. Here, then, we have a state of affairs almost 
1 fixation, or after treatment with chromic acid followed analagous to the case of the latent image on dry plates, 
ixation, a something upon which it is possible to deposit | which might lead us to the conclusion that the latent 
allic silver, and that, however faint the light action, image is but an elementary or incipient printed-out image 
; nucleus persists. —that is to say, the substance of the image is in both cases 
‘he subject is one which has been attacked in many | of ‘a like chemical nature, a view which is also held by 
rters and in various ways. The fact that it was possible | some authorities. There is also a still further analogy 
physically develop an image on a collodion plate after between the dry plate and the printing-out paper, and that 
tion, when to all appearances nothing but a perfectly | is that both can be colour-sensitised with the same dyes and 
w structureless film remained, was first observed by | for approximately the same region of the spectrum. This 
ig in 1858, and confirmed in the following year by | was proved by Dr. Andresen’s experiments and patented 
yanne and Bayard. It is obvious, then, from this fact process of colour-sensitising normal silver chloride photo- 
t if there is no “silver germ ” left, there must be set up | meter paper, as well as by Eder’s tests as to the distribu- 
ie localised stress, strain, or condition in the vehicle | tion of the blackening by printing-out and that obtained 
ch is sufficient to form nuclei for the aggregation of | by development, the two curves being approximately 
nascent silver; and, further, that this X, or unknown, parallel with corresponding maxima and minima. 
2s an image which may withut exaggeration be The practical application of the chromic acid treatment 
L to be equal to that obtained by primary development | has already been found useful in the production of soft 
hat is, development of the light-affected silver halide | harmonious prints on bromide paper from very harsh 
If. The fact that this was observed with collodion negatives. It is only necessary to expose fully for the 
ves that X may be independent of the vehicle. dense high-lights, neglecting the shadows, to treat with 
the first experiments with gelatine plates were madc, chromic acid, wash and develop, when a perfectly har- 
believe, by Franz Kogelmann, whose results appeared monious soft print is obtained. The faint impress of light 
a little-known \ ork, “ Die Isolisung der Substanz des | under the densest parts of the negative is not lost, but 
nten photographischen Bildes” (“The Isolation of the the otherwise excessive density under the shadows is 
stance of the Latent Photographic Image”), published | reduced, so that there is finally a much longer scale of 
1894. It is impossible to follow his experiments in | gradation. 


il ; but one, by means of which he claims to have proved ———+>—_—___- 
; it is not the action of bromine on gelatine that gives 4 
s interesting, because it leads us to the conclusion that A TRAVELLING PHotocRaPHER, named George Douglas, was sen- 


tenced at Dartmouth last week to a month’s hard labour for 
stealing an overcoat. He had a previous conviction at Belfast agains 
him. 


Intincworta Paprrs.—Messrs. Thomas Hlingworth, Willesden 
Junction, N.W., inform us that they have been awarded the gol 
»medal, being the high award. for their exhibit of “ Carbon,” 
“ Bromide,” and other prints, at the exhibition held in Turin during 
January and February. 


1 if bromine were set free during an exposure in suffi- 
t+ quantities to combine with the gelatine, this bromine 
pound—it is well known that gelatine 7s tanned by 
nine—is not the cause of the developable image. 

ogelmann exposed two plates under a scale—the one 
fixed, or, to use his own term, “ extracted,” with hypo, 
the other with sodium sulphite. Both were washed 
then exposed for three hours to gaseous bromine. On 
slopment with iron acid developer, an image was 


PHotoGRAPHIC Survey or SuRREY.—The annual meeting will be helc 


Med identical ; nee Aes corttiin Hb Gin ceRaelers in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Croydon, at 4 p.m., on Satur- 
NE ee ae SET, % eas day, March 16, 1907, when the Mayor of Croydon will give an address, 


. . x 
oS Oy treated with _bromine. _ Kogelmann CaHNES Uo and the report of the Council and the accounts of the year ended 
conclusion that the invisible X is a “silver skeleton December 31, 1906, will be submitted. The meeting is open to 
he substance of the latent image.” all interested in ‘its work and aims, and an exhibition consisting of a 
v. Eder has, of course, examined the question of the representative selection from the 2,340 prints already in the survey 
stitution of the latent image, but mainly by means of collection, will be arranged in the Lecture Room, Town Hall, 
ic acid. His use of chromic acid has been principally | Croydon. 
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‘DEVELOPMENT WITH INSUFFICIENT REDUCER. 


THERE have been various methods proposed at intervals for 
developing a plate in such a way that the reducer should, either 
locally or universally, be exhausted before reduction was com- 


Density. 


Exposure. 


Fig. 2. 
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the extent of development shou 


the developer itself. 


d be determined, 


ent image, but by exhaustion of 


Possibly the oldest of these methods is that given by Abne 


in his “Instruction in Photography,” o 
the developer upon the appearance of t 


removing a plate fg 
ve image, and allowiy 


development to proceed by means of the developer in the filj 


Another methoc 


was suggested by D. W. Hart, in his patent 


method of development, 


by squeegeeing a sheet, 


Le Sur: 


of gelatinis 


paper soaked in d 


eveloper on to t ace of t 


tl 


Yet another method 


i 


1 


has been recently 


1e plate, 7 
brought forward fig 
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: 
Germany, under the name of “P 


ane-development.” 


20 


And the 


appears to us to be a fundamental misconception underlyil 
these and other methods of modifying the plate curve. 1 


idea seems to be that a photographic 


plate gives too mu 


density when acted upon by intense lights, and that, owing 
the fact that this density is beyond the printing scale 4 
effect of over-exposure results. If this idea were true, them 
would surely be easy to remedy the matter. All that would 
necessary would be the production of plates incapable of giv 
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eat densities, by reason of the poverty of their films. But 
tely, the effect of over-exposure is due to the fact that with 
creasing exposure a plate does not give sufficient density, 
ving flat results, and requiring greater development to obtain 
e necessary contrast in the high-lights, which in its turn 
oduces a total contrast beyond the printing range. 

Thus in the figure (1),* suppose that P represents the printing 
nge of a paper, and that in consequence of the over-exposure 
a plate A, that plate must be developed to the steepness shown 
order that the contrast in the high lights shall be sufficient. 
1en this plate, if developed by a method in which the high- 
shts are restrained by exhaustion of the reducer, will give a 
sult similar to that shown in B. If, however, the plate had 
eater latitude, it could have been developed as shown in OC, 
ving sufficient contrast in the high-lights, and yet keeping 
ithin the printing range. 

Tn order to determine the efficacy of these methods of restrained 


‘This figure is purely illustrative and imaginary, not measured. 


development, we have made a series of measurements of the 
methods given above. 

Fig 2 shows the result of Abney’s method, which is quite 
effectual in accomplishing its object. 

Fig. 3. shows Hart’s method. In this the effect, of course, 
depends upon the strength of developer employed. Various 
degrees are shown, 

In plane-development, the plates were developed in an 
absolutely horizontal position in Hiibl’s glycin developer, 
diluted. It will be seen from Fig 4 that we have found the method 
to produce little or no departure from the normal. We do 
not know the cause of this, as no marks indicating disturbance 
of the developer were produced at all, and various strengths 
of developer were used. Probably the most effectual method of 
producing this kind of modification of the plate curve is to 
employ ferrous oxalate developer, containing thiosulphate. An 
example is shown in Fig. 5. 


C. EK. Keynera Mazs. 
S. H. Wrartren. 


THEATRICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


‘has been very gratifying to me to notice the interest which 
us been taken in this branch .of photography since I first 
tblished the results of my experiments in this direction, and 
ably its adoption by the press photographer, for photo 
aphs have already been published by the “Daily Mirror” 
stage scenes taken during the public performance, pre- 
mably by the method which I published in detail in 
le British JouRNAL oF PHorograpuy, July 6, 1905, under the 
tle of “ The Camera and the Play.” I had previously indicated 
ie use of plates bathed in orthochrome T. dye for this work in 
Photography,” May 28, 1904. 
Tt has therefore occurred to me that it may be of interest to 
lose engaged in this work if I bring the description of my 
ethods up to date, it being understood that this paper is sup- 
lementary to that which has already appeared in this journal. 
Pinacyanol Sensitiser. 
Tn the first place, I have abandoned the use of orthochrome T. 
ye, substituting for it a 1 in 50.000 solution of pinacyanol, 
hich not only confers increased sensitiveness upon the plates 
athed in this solution, but also makes them more sensitive to 
d light than to blue light when tested with a Chapman Jones 
lour sensitometer by the light of a standard candle. Candle 
cht was used because I am of the opinion that the quality 
‘this light may be fairly accepted as an average standard of 
le quality of stage lighting. Am orthochrome T. bathed plate 
sted under similar conditions gave a result in which the red and 
lue sensitiveness of the plate were approximately equal, and 
hen it is considered that the average light reflected from the 
age is strong in the red and yellow rays, it will be realised 
hy the great red sensitiveness of a pinacyanol bathed plate is 


such value in stage photography. 

The relative speeds of both kinds of bathed plates, and also 
an unbathed plate, were roughly estimated by means of a 
hapman Jones plate tester to candle light, and whilst allow- 
nees must be made for the light absorbent qualities of the 
msitometer when comparing the readings of the unbathed 
rainst the bathed plates, this will probably not seriously affect 
1e comparative value of the readings obtained on the bathed 


lates. I now use Mawson’s Felixi plates for bathing 
Read. 
eM Glixi Snipa theds aascscccecersctee sore eessseetstssamares sens 16 
bathed with orthochrome T. 1 in 50.000 22 
59 es ». pinacyanol 1 in 50.000.. 24 


It is obvious that the gain in speed by yellow light is consider- 
able when pinacyanol is used, so much so in fact that I have 
been able to obtain a good negative, when the stage was illumin- 
ated by yellow light only, with a focal plane shutter exposure of 
about 1-7th to 1-10th of a second with a lens working at f/3. 

When preparing these bathed plates, my procedure is to bathe 
“Felixi” plates for three minutes in the following solution, 
which should not be used more than once :— 

Pinacyanol (1 in, 1,000 alcohol) ..2....:....0000+0 (i OAS 
Distilled Water 100 c.c. 
The plates are then well washed for three minutes and wiped 
surface dry by means of a pad of damp cotton wool, or damp 
washleather, and then dried. 


A Green Safe-light 

For this work I find it is quite safe to use a faint green safe 
light, which may be of such a low luminosity that it is impossible 
to read the figures on a Watkins eikronometer (the small develop- 
ing clock) when it is held close to the lamp, but which gives 
sufficient light to enable the operator to work in comfort, even 
at some distance from the lamp. This does not necessarily mean 
that the pinacyanol bathed plate is insensitive to green light, 
but rather that the physiological effect of green is much more 
useful than any other colour. For instance, the eye itself is 
rather insensitive to red, so that it naturally follows that it is 
necessary to use a considerable amount of red light in order to 
be able to see by it at all. Dr. Louis Bell, quoting Sir William 
Abney, states that: “Starting with the normal curve of lumin- 
osity, the peak of the curve being one candle power, the light at 
B (in the spectrum) would disappear if the illumination were 
reduced to .01 of its initial value, that at C at about .0011, at 
D .00005, at E .0000065, at F .000015, and at G .0003.” So that 
it follows that the power of the green light may be reduced to a 
lower degree than any of the other colours and still retain its 
usefulness as an illuminant. Or to express this differently, if 
the luminosity of three safe lights, red, yellow, and green, were 
adjusted so that they are equally useful as illuminants, the 
candle power of the green light would be less than that of the 
yellow, while the red light would have to highest candle power 
of the lot. 

Do not, however, be tempted to use an unnecessarily large 
amount of green light, but keep the light turned down to the 
lowest point consistent with its value as an illuminant, and 
shade the plate as much as possible even from the action of this 
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faint light. It is hardly necessary to explain that the eyes are 
more sensitive to'this faint light after the operator has been in 
the dark room for a few minutes, so that he should make his 
preparations by meains of a fairly strong green light and then 
lower the light when the plates are bathed or developed. 

My dark-room lamp is fitted with a glass tank of an internal 
thickness of one inch, which is filled with the following solution : 
Green Sare Licur. 

‘Aid! green’ <.....2.c020500 Sannbesecca 

Naphthol green 

Martrazin "Gees. 

Water, distilled ye 
Dilute one part of this stock solution with twenty-five parts of 
water, and use it in a one-inch thick cell. A sheet of ground 
glass should be placed in front of the safe light in order to diffuse 
the light. 


Exposing Plates Wet. 
It is not really necessary to dry the plates after they are 
bathed and washed, for I find from sensitometer tests that there 


Miss Jose Collins in the pantomime ‘* Aladdin,” Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hand camera exposure, with focal-plane shutter working at about one-tenth of a 
second. Portrait lens at f3. Scene paintedjin yellows and reds, and lit by yellow 
light. Taken during the public performance, 
is no appreciable difference whether the plate is exposed in a dry 
state, or immediately after the surplus water has been, wiped 
from the surface of the plate in the manner already described. 
Possibly in the case of the wet plate a trifle more density is 
obtained with equal development than when the plate is exposed 
dry, but otherwise there a ypears to be no difference in the 
2 I 
results. I have also tested the use of wet plates in the theatre, 
and I find that they give good results after they have remained 


——an 


in the dark slidé for forty-eight hours. Three hours elap 
between preparing the plates and exposing them in the theat 
and forty-five hours between exposure and development, 0 
trary to what might be expected, these wet plates work free fr 
fog and more cleanly than plates which have been dried faj 
rapidly. It is advisable to soak the wet plates in distilled wa 
for ten minutes before they are developed, so as to avoid { 
appearance of uneven density, due to uneven development, F 
caused by the plates partially drying in the slides, It is, 
course, better to use the plates when dry, and this I recomme 
whenever it is possible to prepare them in time to allow of th 
drying before they are placed in the dark slide, but it may 
useful to know that on special and unforeseen occasions, { 
may be successfully exposed without waiting for them to dy, 

The edinol developer that I recommended for use in] 
previous paper was made according to the formule given 
the makers of edinol, but it apparently contains an q 
necessarily large quantity of sodium sulphite, and I find 
edinol may be successfully used when compounded as follows: 
Epryot Dryrrorer. 


Sodium sulphite, eryst. 1 oz. avoir, 


GION Wastes veaasers astiocceeess 50 grains, 
Sodium carbonate, cryst. » 1 oz. avoimg 
Wis tilled mweabe ampere cents cso. fen... 10 fluid oz, 


issolve the salts in the order given, and develop the plates 
five minutes at a temperature of 75 deg. F. 

Taking into consideration the great red sensitiveness of pi 
cyanol bathed plates, and the preponderance of red and yello 
in the average stage lighting, it ought not to be very difficult 
obtain successful three-colour negatives of stage scenes will 
comparatively short exposure. Of course, they could not, 
present, be obtained during the public performance except und 
very favourable circumstances, such as would arise when i 
theatre management would consent to hold the curtain for fi 
or six seconds on the “call” at the end of the act, and # 
performers would pose for the photograph. Taking into ca 
sideration the value of colour stage photographs as an advertisi 
medium for the proprietors, they might arrange for a speci 
production in order to obtain a series of three-colour ph 
graphs of a pantomime or other spectacular play. I offer 
idea to those who are interested in this work, and suggest t 
it is a proposition which might be brought before the notice | 
theatrical clients. 

T again wish to record my sincere thanks to Mr. F. ©. Sutclifi 
of the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the courted 
manner in which he has allowed me to make practical exposw 
in his theatre, and for the interest he has taken in the work 


have in hand, Artuur Payne. 


ARY FROM THE ARcTIC Rectons.--Neyer be 
never again, could such an exhibitio: 
the Grafton Galleries, for only one 


fore, and probably 
1 be possible as now occupies 
man in a million could display 
the same evidence of enthusiasm triumphing over difficulties such as 
those suffered by Alexander Borisoff, of St. Petersburg. This 
artist, in response to a fascination felt for “ the lands of mist and 
snow,” made two Polar explorations, the latter made in company 
with two other Russians (a zoologist and a natura scientist), lasting a 
year and a half. He relates how his oil paints froze into solid 
lumps, even turpentine becoming useless; how he could sometimes 
only work with heavy fur gloves upon his hands, and then only by 
making rapid and energetic strokes. “There w 
my hands were frozen, and refused service, my b 
the cold.” His results are marvels of colour and 
painted with equal directness and subtlety the appalling infinitudes 
of ice and snow, the charming iridescence of the iceberg , the skies, 
from saffron to all but black, and the brilliant sum and blue shadows 
of the Arctic summer. All has been done under great privation and 


ere moments when 
rush splitting with 
romance. He has 


within call of death. Mr. Borisoft was. until the age of eighteen, 


an unlettered peasant. He owes his chance in life to the Czar, th 
Grand Duke Vladimir, and Count de Witte, by whom he has bee 
fostered and treasured. Two of the largest works are shown in 
darkened room by artificial light; but they lose as well as gain } 
this display. He is strongest in his original sketches, which at 
impressively rough, and bear evidence of the moments of white 
heat enthusiasm which prompted them. 

Cyantpr Porsontng.—An inquest was held at Fleetwood last wed 
relative to the death of Moses Livesbey, aged 46, photographer, 0 
Bury. Dr. Preston expressed the opinion tha Livesbey had die 


through poisoning by cyanide of potassium, The jury found tha 
death was due to misadventure. 


; Tu B Fatnowrmnp Smoker, to be held at Frascati’s on March 18 
is this year of special significance, as it celebrates the jubilee 0 
this well-known photographic supply house. The advance proof 0 
the programme shows us that an excellent evening’s entertainment 
is to be provided under the chairmanship of Mr. F, W. Hindley 
Tickets for the smoker may be obtained at 1s. each from Mr. J. 0: 


Preece, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
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OZOBROME FOR POTTERY DECORATION. 


Tue following notes on the ozobrome proc 


s by a contributor to the “Photo-Era” 


will doubtless suggest other applications 


of Mr. Manly’s process to those interested in decorative applications of photography. 


Personally, after reading ‘of the ozobrome process,. I was 
inclined to question its alleged miraculous powe Having 
tried it, I unhesitatingly withdraw the first adjective. My 
first experiment was to try its applicability to lantern-slide 
work, and the results exceeded all expectations. Then I tried 


to get a carbon copy off a bromide enlargement. In this, 
success—after one ignoble failure—was also gained. I then 
thought of its adaptation to decorating pottery. Here some 


difficulties had to be overcome, but after a few failures and the 
exercise of a little perseverance they were successfully sur- 
mounted. The recital of these difficulties, and the methods of 
overcoming them, may be of interest to readers of this article, 
and, should they care to follow in my foots 
shun the pitfalls where I have left a dange 


eps, they may 
‘post. 
Ozobrome on Porcelain. 


I saw in a china-shop, one day, a plate with a beautiful 
blue border. My companion remarked that one of my photo- 


graphs in blue carbon, placed in the centre, might enhance 
its beauty. The suggestion was dismissed as impracticable. 


However, when doing some lantern-slides by the ozobrome 
process the thought came into my mind, “Could not this 
picture, with equal facility, be transferred to the plate?” I 
could not get the thought from my mind except by one 
method, and that was a practical experiment. One of the 
ordinary household plates was requisitioned for the purpose. 
A gaslight print was taken from a negative, a circle mask, 
such as is used in lantern-slide work, being placed between 
the glass and the paper. It is well to leave a good margin 
of white around the circle. This performs the part of the 
“safe-edge,” which is as necessary for czobrome as for carbon. 
This was developed, fixed, and washed. When the hypo had 
been eliminated, the ozobrome pigmenting solution was mixe 
in the necessary proportions and placed in a dish. A piece 
of pigment plaster—marine blue was the colour chosen—the 
same size as the paper cut and immersed in 
the solution till quite limp. It was then taken the 
bath, placed face upwards on a piece of plate-glass. The print 
was lifted from the washing-water and placed on top of this, 
face downwards, of course, and gently squeegeed into contact. 
The two together were then placed between sheets of damp 
blotting-paper and a sufficient time allowed for the print to 
transfer itself to the pigment—half an hour is about sufficient. 
(Some workers omit this and simply lay the print and pigment 
on a table and allow them to gain a certain This 
is all very well if they do or then there 
is a difficulty in separating them.) When it thought that 
sufficient time has been allowed for the miracle to work, 
both are plunged into water, and under it they are separated. 


A Cause of Failure. 


The pigment plaster was then squeegeed on to the centre 
of the plate, a piece of dry blotting-paper was placed on 
top, above that a lantern-slide cover glass, and above that 
again as much weight as it was possible to put on. The 
“weight” I used was an enamelled basin full of water. Under 
this pressure the plate with the adhering pigment was left 
for twenty minutes to allow of proper adhesion. At the 
expiration of this time the weight and other paraphernalia 
were removed, luke-warm water was poured into the plate, 
and developments awaited with keen interest. 


was 
from 


dryness. 


not get too dry, 


No oozing of 


| 


the colour from the side o 
within a reasonable period, 
and the desired effect took 
was then removed with ease, 
away beautifully. 


the backing-paper taking place 
slightly warmer water was used, 
lace at once. The backing-paper 
and the unaffected pigment came 


The picture was there all right, but as 
the dish was rocked to and fro to facilitate development the 


affected pigment began to peel off, and the experiment was 
a failure. Another was tried, and a longer time under 
pressure was allowed, but a similar result was to be chronicled. 
When the pigment plaster stuck nicely to glass without any 
substratum it was curious that it should not do the same 
to stoneware. A close examination, how revealed the 
fact. that there were inequalities in the and this 
accounted for the failure. 


The Need of a Substratum, 


It was quite evident, therefore, that’ a substratum 
necessary, and the centre of the plate was coated with nega- 
tive varnish, and when it was considered dry—about an hour 
afterwards—another trial was Failure was again in 
store, though the peeling off was not so pronounced. Another 
plate was coated with the varnish, and left for a night to 
harden...The same procedure recorded was gone through, and 
a beautiful picture resulted. The safe-edge, represented by 
the white margin around the pink, showed plainly, and it 
was necessary to get rid of this. A wet cloth was wrapped 
around the forefinger, and the circle was carefully gone round 
with the nail. The varnish came away quite easily at first, 
but as it began to dry it became more difficult. The finger 


yer, 
surface, 


was 


made. 


with the cloth adhering was dipped in methylated spirit, 
and with that the remaining safe-edge came away quite 
easily. 

A solution of alum was then placed in the plate, and left 


for half an hour. This acted as a fixing and hardening bath, 
and eliminated any traces of bichromate, which is one of 
the constituents of the pigmenting solution. The plate was 
then placed on a shelf in a warm room, and in an hour or 
two was quite dry. 

The proceedings were now complete, but there remained the 
possibility of injury to the picture when the plate was dusted 
—washing this particular part would be fatal to its beauty. 
This was overcome by applying picture-varnish to the print. 
When applied, a rather streaky appearance presented itself, 
but in the drying process this vanished. 

It is quite possible that if one could secure an unglazed 
plate the substratum of negative varnish could be dispensed. 
with; but as to the pigment withstanding the heat necessary 
I am not in a position at present 


in the future glazing proce 
say. 

A word, in conclusion, as to the choice of colours. 
green pigment makes an excellent medium for representing a 
landscape ; it can also be used for seascapes. Red chalk gives 
as correct a rendering of a sunset as is possible. But what I 
consider the best colour, and in which most of the experiments 
here recorded have been made, is marine blue. The pigment 
seems to have more depth than any others I have tried. 
Seascapes, which on the print look commonplace, have, in 
this colour, taken on a new beauty, and in snow scenes one 
the sparkle of the snow, the sub- 


to 
A sea- 


can almost imagine he sees 
stratum of negative varnish giving this effect. 
W. Frypray. 


oor Bet agngateraceremceaitessse 


176 
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FAILURES AND REMEDIES IN CARBON PRINTING, 


The following table is given in “Das Bild,” 
Photographic Company, it is obvious to in many cases it will also 


and whilst itis specially drawn up for the tissues and stripping films as sold by the Rotary 
apply to ordinary carbon work. The letters T and F in the first column 


refer, the former to tissue on the ordinary paper support, and the latter to the stripping films, 
Failure. Cause. Remedy. . 
i. The pigmented gelatine dissolves during sensitising, | The sensitising bath is too Warm .......cc:c.s000seeeeee eres The pene ae TS aren nuke bia 
= 9 5 Se Aen a and § g tine 
especially when touched with the fingers. T.F. in running water or some pieces of ice should be added, 
2 T ey ad ne ™ niente ; 5 The room should be kept cooler or ammonium bichromate 
2, The gelatine runs in drying. The drying room is too warm. used with the addition of 25 to 50% of alcohol. see aly 
No. 6. 
3. The gelatine strips during drying, F rn rying is yvarm and theré is too | The room should be damped by hanging up wet cloths, or 
gelatine strips during drying, Po... TO RH ela 1s voy aie weather. be sprayed with water, 6% of glycerine should beaded 
; to the sensitiser. 
+. The film shows reticulation during development and | (a.) The printed image is not laterally jreversed on | (a) The celluloid must be in contact with the negative, 
floats off the support, or it only adheres in the the gelatine. The film was placed with the gelatine ina hater 
deepest shadows, and the half-tones dissolve. F. in contact with the negative. (b.) Longer printing. 
(.) The print is reversed. Too short exposure. 
5. The gelatine will not dissolve eyen in the unexposed | Too long drying. (Damp air). The fumes of burnt | Better ventilation or warming of the drying room, the 
parts, in warm water. T.F. gas or paraffin in the drying room. Fames from an hygrometer should not show above 70°. ‘The drying 
acid fixing bath. Old sensitiser. room should be fitted with fans. Use an alcoholic solte 
= 2 tion of ammonium bichromate 15 gms., water 100 ces, 
To every 25 ccs. of this stock solution add 5 ces, of 
alcohol, This should be applied}with a brush. Duration 
of drying 1} to2 hours, After use the sensitiser should 
be filtered. It should be frequently made fr 
5. During development the highest lights alone | Over-exposure Add to the developing water some ammonia ; if details do 
dissolve. T\F. not then show, shorter exposure is the only remedy. 
7. The gelatine will not dissolve at all in hot water, | Complete over-exposUre ..........:.sscsssseresecseresesecseseeee | AS for No. 6. If this is no use print one degree less on 
and only shows relief. F, the actinometer. 
8. As No. 7, it also shows reticulation. TS, aasveeerte sofa As No.7. The reticulation ig caused by too hot water. As for No. 7. 
9. In the finest half-tones, transparent, round spots | Crystallisation of the hichromate on the film through Use weaker baths, After sensitising blot off excess of soltt 
of different sizes and not coherent show, whilst in the use of too stronga sensitiser. Too long sensitis- tion with clean blotting paper. One minute's sensitising 
the shadows they are less transparent. F, ing, insufficient blotting off of the same. is enough, 
10. The prints show dark places or streaks. T.F........ | Excess of sensitiser was not blotted joff and parts are Excess of sensitiser should be carefully blotted or wiped 
thus more sensitive. off. ? 
11. Development is difficult and irregular. F. ........ The excess of chromate not washed out before | ‘The prints should be soaked for about 15 minutes, and the 
development. water changed twice. 
12. The prints appear hard. See also 14. TUF. .......... | Sensitiser too weak or too much ammonia added ....... ) For soft negatives use a1 to 3% sensitiser with as much 
ammonia as will turn it straw coloured, For harsh 
13. The print is flat. « | Too strong sensitiser...............:.se.cecsessesssseveceesacosesee J negatives a4 to5 Z should be used without ammonia, 
| bs P T, vi 
14. The half-tones are eaten away, otherwise the print | Developing water too hot, or too hot water was added. | The water should not exceed 86° to 97° Fahr, _Too violent 
appears fairly good. T.F, | Too violent rocking during development. shaking should be avoided. A stronger sensitiser should 
~ be used. 
15. The developed print shows slight reticulation. T.F. | Too hot water in developing tess ssesss The temperature should not exceed 97° Fahr. ( 
16, Te celluloid will not easily strip from the picture. | The print is not dry enough The remedy is obvious. 
| 
18. The transferred print is covered with shining round | The transfer paper was not soaked long enough, or | Rough transfer paper should be soaked from 3 to 2 hours 
spots. (The support isa rough paper). T.F, was not sufficiently squeegeed after transfer. in water, and just before use dipped into water at us 
Fahr. Stronger pressure on a soft support in a copyilg 
press, 
19. The outlines of the transferred prints are covered | The developing water was too cold and too full of air. Use greater pressure and warmer soaking water. 
with innumerable shining points, .F. The transfer paper was insufficiently soaked. 
20, The outlines of the individual prints do not exactly | One or other of the images was developed in too hot | The constituent prints should be developed simultanenill 
coincide in combination or three-colour printing. water so that one has expanded more than the other, or water used at the same temperature. The paper beat 
BR ing the transferred print should be soaked longer. 
21. 


The cemented prints do not adhere to one another 
when the print is dry. F. 


The prints were not thoroughiy cleansed from rubber. 


In transferring thegelatine was Squeezed out during 
Squeegeeing. 


The prints should be thoroughly cleaned with hen 
After the gelatine solution has been poured over : 
print, the softened print should be carefully an 
imposed, and any air bubblesremoved by gentle pressil 


No slight part 
ground in portraiture. 


with the fingers. 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE BACKGROUND. 


should therefore be worth consideration. 


After laying stress on the great attention paid by the old masters 
to the background, the author states that until the if 
Subject has been much neglected by photographers. 
The first and most important question is the represent 


as every photographer knows, is played by the back- 
The background can make or mar the total 
effect of a portrait, a fact which was recognised by painters long 
before photography was thought of for portraiture. 
notes on the background in portraiture, advanced by Herr Otto 


Mente in the current number of “Das Atelier des Photographen,” 


The following 


ast few years the 


ation of the 


background in its true position behind the shutter. 
this important matter implies correct gradation of tone as regards 
the portrait and softness of focus. 
focus,” as it is preferably called, is an absolute necessity, for om 
reason that the human eye can only see sharply those objects 
on which the eye “is focussed, 


Success i 


Slight fuzziness or “softness of 


The eye has no depth of focus, and 


everything in front and behind, or on either side of the object 
observed will not appear sharply defined. From the fact that the ey@ 
unconsciously focusses on the principal object, we see a portrait sharp, 
but the background and accessories will appear indistinct. This 
process of the living eye can be imitated by the lens when pt0- 
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rly used, but we have now to deal with only the second factor 
causing the background to recede—namely, the correct relation 
1 tone) of the background to the portrait. 


Aerial Atmosphere. \ 


A background being always separated from the eye by a greater 
lickness of air than the sitter before it is exposed to the action 

thicker layers of air, which latter exert the most pro- 
yunced action on tone effects. Let us consider a landscape 
ith receding ranges of hills. The summits of the hills always 
scome greyer and poorer in detail as they recede from the observer, 
} everyone who has not yet noticed the fact can at once convince 
mself by observing any subject, even a long street, in which there 
e receding planes. This phenomenon is caused by the innumerable 
unber of dust particles which increase in proportion to the thickness 
the air. These particles reflect light, and therefore brighten up 
ie intensity of the shadows of distant objects. An open-air portrait 
ill stand out from its background, the greater the distance between 
le two—that is to say, the less contrasts the background contains. 


The Dangers of Indoor Poriraits. 

In artistic portrait photography for some time it has been the 
shion to photograph the sitter in ordinz ry furnished rooms. The 
m in this new (portraiture should not be condemned in itself. 
bove all things, the person to be portrayed, if in his accustomed 
wrounding should lend himself more readily to artistic results. 
et there are difficulties. Whatever the lighting, accessories give 
xr too much contrast, even if so far removed from the sitter 
1 the one hand to give satisfactory softne and on the ot 
tisfactory definition of their form. As regards the use of a small 
op, a certain limit cannot be exceeded in practise for the sake 
rapidity, and consequently the sitter and accessories must be 
lerably near one another, and the picture lacks repose. The lights 
id shadows of the background become more full of contrast than 
ose of the portrait, and it is necessary to resort to subsequent arti- 
fes, such as» doctoring the back of the negative to 
wmony. i 
Now that stereotyped accessories are banished from the studio, it 
satisfactory to see that the painted backgrounds now made are 
ore suited to the newer taste. More often, perhaps, walls covered 
ith actual tapestry are now used. There is much to recommend 


as 


ner 


produce 


tis kind of background. 
In the first place, the 


ordinary character of the room remains 
achanged; in the second, any degree of softnéss of focus can be 
tained without any trouble by merely altering the distance between 
le background and the sitter, and the distribution of the masses 
i the picture can be effected by alteration of the position to one 
de or the other of the tapestry. 


Focal Differentiation of the Background. 


As a to the conclusion that we can 
ttain better results with painted backgrounds than with natural 
arroundings, and we have the question as to how far from the 
tter they must be placed in order to produce the necessary softness. 
The answer to this is very simple.. In order to produce a constant 
wtio of softness of the background to a sharp portrait with Jenses 
: different focal length, we must increase or decrease the distance 
etween the two accordingly, as the focal length of the lens is shorter 
¢ longer. The stopping down of the lens is of little importance, as 
le aim in portraiture is naturally for the largest possible apertures, 
1 order to obtain short exposures and roundnes 
irroundings. 
Short focus lenses, with their greater depth of field, are not advis- 
ble, on account of the distorted perspective, so-called, which they 
ive. Therefore, for individual portraits, we have only the longer 
cus lenses, with which the correct distance between background 
nd sitter can be best determined in an empirical way. No formula 
an be given for this, as different cases require different degrees 
f softness. Before all things, must one decide as to whether the 
ackground shall be a background—that is, a complement to the 
ortrait—or whether there is any actual connection between the 
itter and the background. In the latter case, naturally, it is desir- 
ble to take a sharper and more definite representation than in the 
ormer; still, this is purely an esthetic question, and further con- 
ideration of it would lead far. 


rule, however, we come 


in the face and its 


us too 


{ 


White and Black Backgrounds, 


Undoubtedly even-toned backgrounds are the simplest to work, 
since there is no question of sharpness or softness, and therefore the 
dreaded “sticking” of the portrait to the background is impossible. 
Perfect black and perfect white are, however, extremely difficult 
o handle. The well known optical phenomenon that a small black 
Square on a white ground appears smaller than a white square of 
similar size on a black ground warns us to take care. Actually one 
may often observe that in portraits on a perfectly black ground the 
read appears too large for the body. This appearance will be all the 
more prominent the greater the density of the negative. The 
reverse case is not so bad, but still even here there are other troubles, 
and the great white background will considerably lower the highest 
ights of the portrait and make these appear darker. A differentiation 
of the sparkling lights against the white background is no longer 
possible. At the time of the vignetted bust pictures, which still 
survive in some places—a white, or at least a very bright, bback- 
ground was generally used, as it was thus possible to obtain a satis- 
factory shading off—into the background, at least—without any 
trouble. These pictures were, however, wanting in “plasticity,” 
vecause the high-lights of the portrait could not be brought to their 
full value. 


Abroad, dark backgrounds have again become the fas 
the neces 
negative. 


hion, and 
ary design of the ‘background is done on the back of the 
Twenty years ago the same process was adopted, and 
the back of the negative was smoked, the drawing made, and from 
that a duplicate negative. 


An artist may succeed with such means, 
but generally this process is not advisable. 


as 


THE HANGIN 


AND ARRANGEMENT OF PICTURES. 
THE importance of the tasteful display of photographs in a recep- 
tion room will earn for the following hints from the “Photo Era” 
a careful reading :— 

The hanging of a picture makes or mars its success as a decoration 
for the room. If the colours are printed or painted in bright tones, 
the degree of light needed is not so great, in the daytime or even- 
ing, as with colours of less intense hue. Dark corners of the room 
may be perceptibly brightened by the introduction of pictures in 
vivid colours—pinks, reds, and yellows. 

Large pictures require distance to appear to their best advantage. 
This rule applies also to compositions of a certain character—wind- 
ing roads and curving brooks that seem to disappear beyond the 
10Yr1Z0n, 

Family portraits bear so intimate a relation to the life of the 
nousehold that they belong to the living-rooms, except when for 
reason they fit into the scheme of decoration for the formal 
rooms, hall, or drawing-room. 


some 


Portraits of celebrated authors" acquire increased interest when 
lai near their works, and pictures of composers are more attrac- 
tive when hung near musical instruments. In one library a little 
galiery of authors’ faces was made by filling the entire wall above 
the book-shelyes with prints framed uniformly. The idea might 
ve taken up in a music-room with the same success, using good 
yhotographs or engravings of persons eminent in the musical world. 

Small pictures distributed at intervals upon a wall lack the style 
that they give when grouped more closely together. The same prin- 
ciple is true of the small plaster medallions that are usually hung, 
each by itself, about a room. 

Two different methods of hanging pictures with a wire cord can 
be followed. One is to use one hook for each picture and have the 
cord form an acute angle where it falls over the hook. The other 
plan is to use two hooks and two separate cords, the cords making 
two separate perpendicular lines from picture to hook. The latter 
way is better for large, heavy pictures, the former more suited to 
pictures light in weight. d ; , 

The proper height at which to hang a picture is often questioned. 
A good general rule is to bring the centre of the picture within eye 
range of person of ordinary height when standing before it, but 
this need not be inflexibly followed. Sometimes three pictures 
framed alike and similar in composition or colouring are to be 
hung one above the other. The middle picture, which will look 
better if a size smaller than the other two, should be the one in eye 
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range, and the space of an inch left between the pictures above and 
below. 

One common mistake of an inexperienced picture hanger is to 
bring into juxtaposition pictures with dark and light mats. Har- 
monious results are impossible to effect when this is done. 

In many houses the hall-way is quite overlooked in the matter of 
picture decoration. The opportunity, either in a living or reception 
hall, is too good to be lost. 

= See 


THE FIRST PORTRAIT BY DAGUERRE. 


Ir will be remembered that in our issue of December 7, 1906, we 
quoted a letter from Mr. W. Gardner to the “ Westminster Gazette,” 
stating that the writer’s uncle, an engineer of the past generation, 
was the first sitter to Dagaerre, and that he, indeed, suggested por- 
traiture to Daguerre, who until then had confined himself to turning 
his camera upon inanimate objects. By courtesy of Mr. Gardner’s 
mother, in whose possession the Daguerreotype now is, we have had 
a copy made of the portrait. The inscription made by Mrs. Gardner 
on the back of the portrait, in 1904, runs as follows: — 

“This Daguerreotype was given to me by my brother, Andrew 
Shanks, in 1843. Daguerre had then taken only buildings and land- 


Andrew Shanks, 
Copy of the Daguerreotype by Bennett Clarke, Wolverhampton. 


scapes. At my brother’s suggestion he offered to take him, so that 
this was the first likeness he ever took.” 

In the absence of documentary evidence of the time it is difficult 
to verify or disprove the claim of this Daguerreotype to be the first 
portrait ever made by Daguerre. We have searched in the early 
literature of the Daguerreotype process for some reference to Mr. 
Shanks which would fix the date of his conversation with Daguerre, 
but without success. Although the portrait did not come into the 
possession of its present owner until 1843 it must have been taken 
before then if it were the earliest made by Daguerre, because 
Daguerre, with those who had learnt the process, were making daily 
use of the process within six months of its being published in 1839, 

There is no mention of the incident in Daguerre’s “Historique et 
Invention,” published in 1839, but then Daguerre was not in the 
habit of going out of his way to acknowledge other people’s sugges- 
tions. The fact that in his directions for exposure he says nothing 
about portraits leads evlour to the supposition that at the time of 
publication of the kook he had not thought of applying his process in 
this direction. It is possible that the daily and weekly newspapers in 
Paris for the years 1839 and 1840 might contain some reference to the 


eeasion vn which Mr. Shanks’ portrait was obtained. So far as we 


. 
are aware, it is quite in accordance with the known facts that the a 
of photographi. portraiture might have been practised for the fi 
time on Mr. Shanks’ person. 


—+ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF SUSSEX. 

Tur following is the report for the year ending December al, 1 \ 
In the report for 1905 reference was made to negotiations being 
progress for placing the survey on a broader basis and making the q 
lection accessible to all interested in the work. With this view t 
steps taken during the past year have resulted in the transfep 
the Public Library, Church Street, Brighton, of the photograph 
negatives, lantern slides, etc., contributed to the survey; this coll 
tion is now in process of being arranged and catalogued. It y 
be stored in the Reference Library (which is open to the public) 
week-days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.), and will shortly be available { 
inspection by all interested in the survey, as well as by the gener 
public. In the meantime, those wishing to refer to the collection y 
receive every facility for doing so on application to the Hon. Curat 
at the Brighton Public Library. Photographs now total 747, neg 
tives about 1,100, and lantern slides 300. 
As it is desirable that the working of the photographic sury 
should proceed from one centre as much as possible, Mr. H. j 
Roberts, the Chief Librarian of the Brighton Library, has be 
appointed Honorary Curator, and Mr. L. A. Gilber Honora 
Secretary. Their addresses will be: The Public Library, Brighto 
Mr. J. C. Stenning will retain the post of honorary treasurer, at 
proposes to visit Brighton from time to time to help where needed, 
An endeavour will be made shortly to organise a systematic phoi 
graphic survey of the county. Whilst this is pending it is om 
that no opportunity will be lost of rendering assistance to the sure 
by photographing objects of interest and sending the results to th 
hon. secretary at the Brighton Library ; in exceptional circumstance 
where no photographer is available, the hon, treasurer would | 
glad to be communicated with. f 
The hon. treasurer also desires again to draw the attention of au 


| who possess old photographic or scrap albums, old negatives, or phot 


graphs of buildings or of other antiquities in the county to th 
service that can be rendered to the photographic survey by the 
lending them for the purpose of copying; any ‘such articles sent { 
the hon. treasmer will be copied and carefully returned. 

The balance sheet shows a total collection of £11 1s. 1d, 4 
increase of more than £3 over last year, whilst the expenditure hy 
heea £7 1s. 11d., leaving a balance of £3 19s. 2d. 

The annual meeting of the survey will take place on March 


at the Public Library, Church Street, Brighton. ) 
| 
Fancy Dress Bart.—The employees of Mr. J. F. Lessels, phott 


graphers, Aberdeen, were entertained by their principal at the 
annual fancy dress ball in the West End Café last Friday. Th 
assistants from the studios at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leith, Dundee 
and the various branches in the city assembled, with a few friend! 
to the number of 50, and spent a most enjoyable evening. The hos 
as Hamlet, looked and acted he melancholy Dane to perfection 
notwithstanding that the gaiety of the scene did not lend itself t 
the characteristic gravity of the prince. Miss Lessels, who admit 
ably fulfilled the functions of hostess, was attired as Empire, am 
looked sufficient, y imperial in the part. The other dancers repr 
sented a variety of fancy and historical characters, including amoa 
the ladies :—French fisher girls, Dutch peasants, Spanish dancets 
Summer, Puritan, Ireland, Queen of Diamonds, Japanese, Veronique 
Queen of Roses, Marie Antoinette, Snowball, Alice in Wonderland 
Colleen Bawn, Hypatia, Vivandiére, etc. The gentlemen appearet 
as naval and military officers, Indian Rajah, Chinamen, Day 
Garrick, Beau Brummel, Chef, Weary Willie, Robin Hood, Coons 
Little Pickle, Rajah Bhong, Policemen, Jockey, Chinese Mandanil 
Colonials, Cowboys, Toreador, etc. During an interval a vel 
interesting function took place, Mr. Bannerman, on behalf of thi 
employees, presenting Mr. Lessels with a handsome violoncello 
Mr. Lessels, in a neat speech, returned thanks for the gift, and hope 
that the friendly relations existing between his assistants and him 
self would long continue. 
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Exhibitions. 


See a as, 
NORWICH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


The Norwich and District Photographic Society has now attained 
to its fourth exhibition, which was opened by the Mayor on February 
28, in the Lecture Hall of the Church of England Young Men’s 
Society. It embraces all the usual features and something more; 
and to the practical photographer it is of the utmost educational 
value. A considerable proportion of the total exhibits is shown in 
the highly contested open s, and there is shown, besides a large 
loan collection of portraiture done by Herr R. Diihrkoop, of Ham- 
burg. The Dithrkoop pictures (writes the “astern Daily Press”), 
which are lent by the Editor of the British JouRNAL or PxHoro- 
GRAPHY, and have been seen before on various photographic occa- 
sions in other parts of the kingdom, are some seventy-six in number, 
and they manifest an astonishing variety of manner and tone. 
Whether the tone be high or low—and It ranges from one extreme 
to the other—the technical quality is always admirable. There 
is an absence of pose and an air of spontaneity about all the figures, 
some of which are taken under conditions of obvious difficulty. What- 
ever else he ignores, the visitor must see the Dithrkoop pictures. 

The classification of the competitive photographs, of which there 
are 424 altogether, has this year undergone an important change. 
There used to be separate categories, relating to landscape, portrait- 
ure and architecture, which are now all merged together in a large 
open class—Class I, The second class is made up of lantern slides and 
is open. The third class is free from any limitation in respect of sub- 
ject, but is restricted to photographers living in East Anglia. The 
remaining six classes, which relate to landscape, portraiture, archi- 
tecture, and still life, are limited to members only. In point of 
average quality the line to be drawn between the members’ own 
exhibits and the exhibits in the open classes is not nearly so marked 
as it was in previous years. In the competitive departments of the 
show there is nothing which will attract the attention of the visitor 
perhaps so strongly as the still life exhibits of Mr. H. J. Comley, of 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, who has achieved some remarkable effects 
in colour photography. 

The committee are to be cor 
ments. The competitive work, as shown on two 
screens running lengthwise of the hall, and most 
dictures are shown upon the walls at the side. The 
in the open classes is as follows :— 

Open Classes.—Class I: Plaque, No. 5, Aubrey Harris; No. 34, 
John Walton; No. 54, W. J. Clutterbuck; No. 82, A. W. Walburn; 
No. 14, F. A. Tinker; No. 50, J. J. Rutherford; No. 62, Miss H. 
Stevenson; No. 4, H. Y. Summons; extra plaque, No. 20, H. J. 
Comley. Class 2: Plaque, No. 90, A. G. Thistleton; No. 96, J. 
Ludlam. 


ily on their arrange- 
well-displayed 
of the loan 
award list 


rratulated hear 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

[HE eighteenth annual exhibition of this society was opened on 
the 2nd inst., and whilst the general average of the work in the 
nembers’ classes was equally as good as in previous years, there 
was distinct falling off in the architectural and excursion picture 
ses. The latter one can understand, but the former is a little 
surious, considering the very high reputation which the members of 
his society have held in the past for architectural work. One may 
imost presume that the members are turning their attention to 
ther classes of work, and, for example, flower studies, of which some 
ine examples are shown, particularly by the lady members, who 
leservedly score. 

The judges, Messrs. Furley Lewis, J. C. S. Mummery, and E. J. 
Wall, made the following awards :— 

Members’ Classes.— Portraiture, animals, flowers, fruit, etc. 
3ronze plaques: “It Is Not Always May,” Mrs. K. Whiles; 
‘Madam Carl Droski,” Miss M. A. Smart. Hon. mention: “The 


uittle Window,” A. E. Bixby. Class B.—Architecture.—Bronze 
aque: “Touched with Sunlight,” G. J. T. Walford. Class C.— 


dandscape, seascape, etc. Bronze plaques: ‘“ December Sunshine,” 
x J. T. Walford; “At Bosham,” T. Moyser; “Winter,” Gideon 
tlark. Hon. mention: “The Mill,” W. Llewellyn White; “ Sunshine 


and Wind,” E. W.-Taylor. Class D.—Excursion pictures.—Hon. 
mention: J. T. French. Class E.—Lantern slides.—Bronze plaques : 
G. J. T. Walford. Hon. mention: E. C. Seare and J. T. French. 
Class ¥'.—Champion class.—Gold medal: E. W. Taylor. 

Open C'asses.—Class H: Portraiture, etc.—Silver plaque: “Por- 
trait of Cecil Heywood,” E. O. Hoppé. Bronze plaque: “Japanese 
Peonies,” Miss L. Marillier; “A Portrait Group,” Oscar Hardee. 
Hon. mention: “The Nation’s Pictures,” E. T. Holding; “ Oranges 
and Nuts,” H. Comley; “Fairy Tales,” C. A. Morgan. Class J.— 
Architecture.—Silver plaque: “A Play of Sunlight,” J. W. Johnson. 
Bronze plaque: “ A Norman Triforium,”’ G. J. T. Walford. Class K. 
—landscape and seascape.—Silver plaques: “Bruges Canal,” Oscar 
Hardee; “Trafalgar Square,” F. Warner. Bronze plaques: “The 
Medway at Rochester,” A. H. Piddington; “The Pathway,” R. G. 
Cripple. Hon. mention: “The Garden of Allah,” L. J. Steele- “ Off 
to the Fishing Grounds,” G. J. Rattle. Class L.—Lantern s!:des.— 
Silver plaque: E. R. Bull. plaque: G. J. T. Walford and 
A. G. Thistleton. Hon. mention: Ellis Kelsey and G. A. Booth. 
Class M.—Stereoscopic.—Silver and bronze plaques: H. Worm- 
leighton. 

The bronze medal in the Edwards’ Memorial Competition for the 
best monochrome reproduction of a coloured picture was awarded to 
Miss M. A. Smart. 

For the best novelty in the trade section the medal was awarded 
to Messrs. Watson and Sons’ new Holos convertible wide angle lens; 
and that for the best stall to Messrs. Prosser, Roberts, and Co. 


Bronze 


WORTHING CAMERA CLUB. 


Ow1ne to the great success of the Worthing Exhibition last year the 
committee endeavoured to make still more extensive arrangements, 
and this year’s show, which nas held on tae four last days of 
February, was again a very great success. Entries in the open class 
had almost doubled themselves, 149 frames being hung. Amongst 
these the three-colour carbon work of Mr. Henry J. Comley, who 
secured the premier award (silver plaque) stood out prominently. 
Mr. Comley’s print was purchased by the club for their permanent 
collection. The work of the members showed a decided advance 
on pictorial quality, and was well above the average seen at provin- 
cial exhibitions. 

The lantern slides, too, were worthy of mention. 
which were shown daily, there was an excel 
lectures. 

Messrs. A. Horsley Hinton and Oliver G. Pike undertook the 
judging, and the following is their list of awards in the open classes : 

Class A.—Silver plaque: “A Corner of the Larder,’ Henry J. 
Comley. Bronze plaques: “The Rescue,” Ellis Kelsey; “Grey 
Morn,” James C. Batkin; “Barn Owl” (from life), Alfred Taylor ; 
“Low Tide,” Walter Selfe. Hon. mention: “Gooseberries,” Robert 
Burnie ; “ Home of the Crested Grebe,” W. Farren. 

Class B.—Bronze plaques: “ Evening,” W. Selfe; “Song Thrush,” 
G. A. Boothe. Hon. mention: J. Easonsmith and R. Burnie. 


Besides those 
ent programme of 


ee — 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
1907. 

March 2 to 24: Marseilles Photographic Society.—Sec., M. Cullet, 
Rue St. Savournin, 38, Marseilles. 

March 7 to 16: Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 16.—Sec., Lewis Ough, “Fernleigh,” St. 
James’ Road, Leicester. 

March 12 to 13.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute, Stratford (photo- 
graphic section). Entries close March 2. Sec., A. Woolford, 16, 
lurove Green Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 

March 14 to 16: Coventry Photographic Club. Entries close 
March 9.—Sec., T. J. Mercer, 6, Cope Street, Coventry. 

March 22 to April 13: Northern Photographic Exhibition. Entries, 
close March 8.—Sec., C. F. Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverpool. 

March 23 to April 2.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Associa- 
tion. Entries close. March 16.—Sec., Charles Young, 217, Crow 
Road, Partick, Glasgow. 
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April 10 to 13: Ilkeston Arts Club, Photographic Section. Entries 
close March 27.—Sec., A. Smith, 11, Graham Street, Ilkeston. 


April 17 to 19: Belfast Y.M.C.A.—Sec., J. W. Bushey, Y.M.C.A. 
Camera Club, Belfast. 


April 25 to 27: Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society. Entries 
close April 10.—Sec., W. Hayes, 110, Brighton Street, Seacombe. 

April 29 to May 14: Photographic Society of Ireland. Entries 
close April 22.—Sec., R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

May 6 to 10: Chemists’ Trades.—Sec., A. Norman Flack, 
“British and Colonial Druggist” Offices, 44, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London, H.C. 


Patent Dews. 


see ee 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated im 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following P 

February 23 :— 

Suutrers.—No. 4,024. 
graphic apparatus. 
London, E.C. 

CrneMATOGRAPHS.—No. 4,168. 
cinematograph apparatus. 
Holborn, London, W.C. 

Cameras.—Io. 4,351. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

Reviers.—No. 4,361. Method of producing bas-reliefs for decorative 
purposes and for the production of photographs and printed 
matter, with relief-like effects. Rudolfo Namias, 40, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 

Drverorine Apparatus.—No. 4,386. Improved photographic dark- 
slide or light-trapped case for exposing, developing, and fixing 
flat films or plates in daylight. Charles Johnson, Birkbeck 
Bank Chambers, Holborn, London, W.C. 

Derverorine Apparatus.—No. 4,526. Improvements in photographic 
developing apparatus. Eugen Bader, 7, Southampton Buildings, 
London, F.C. 


atents were applied for between February 18 and 


Improvements relating to shutters for photo- 
Wilhelm Kengott, 111, Hatton Garden, 


Improvements in lens mechanism for 
Robert Thorn Haines, 322, High 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
London, W.C. 


~No. 12,254. 1906. The invention consists of a roll film 
camera, in the back of which is an aperture through which 
notes and memoranda may be made on the paper cover of the 
film. The aperture is provided with a shutter. The author says: 
“As it would, however, be difficult to make a record on the 
black paper, I use the film with unsensitised strips at intervals 
along its length, on which the notes are made through an aper- 
ture in the black paper corresponding in size to that of the 
aperture in the back of the camera, but I make no exclusive 
claim to such films. Instead of using films having unsensitised 
strips at intervals I may employ films fully sensitised, but of 
extra lengths, to provide spaces for recording the notes, but to 
such films I make no claim.” Joseph Constance Jones, 20, 
Walsingham Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Puare-Hotprrs.—No. 5,212. 1906. The invention relates to camera 
slides and plate-holders of the kind referred to in Patent Speci- 
fication, No. 7,757, 1899. 

As shown by the sectional drawing, the plate carrier or holder 
A, is composed, as usual, of a sheet of metal, celluloid, stiff paper, 
or other thin material having its two sides a bent or turned over 
to form side grooves. into which the sensitive plate or film fits, 
and one end closed by a cross bar b, while the other end, which 
is not turned over but is open to admit the plate, is entered into 


Chancery Lane, 


CAMER 


an outer carrier A!, whose two sides, a1 and inner end 51, are 
bent or turned cver to form grooves, in which the inner plate 
holder A may slide. 

A sliding flap or shutter C is entered into hollow grooves 
formed by the spaces between the turned over edges a and ql of 
the inner and outer carriers A A}. 

The inner end of this shutter C enters a groove formed between 
the turned over edges b! of the outer carrier, and a cross bap 
a2 of wood or the like, against which the end of the inne 
holder A abuts. A cross bar c, secured to the outer end of the 
shutter, is provided for drawing it out of the carrier A A1, and 
to close up the open outer end of the latter so as to exclude 


light, the said cross bar c, bearing for that purpose on a velvet 
or like pad, d, as is usual, at the outer end of the inner carrier or 
plate hoider A, while the turned over edges a of the latter and 
the cross bar 0 at the inner end of the outer carrier A}, serve to- 
exclude stray light from the remaining edges of the plate, 
Frederick MacKenzie and George Wishart, 17, Douglas Street, 
Glasgow. 

Suurrers.—No. 2,713. 1906. The invention consists of a diaphragm- 
atic shutter, including a number of aperture plates, an air and 
escapement mechanism. The description entails reference to 
the seven detailed drawings in the specification. Gustav Dietz, 
20, West 31st Street, New York, United States. 

Cameras,—No. 20,142. 1906. The invention is in reference to 
cameras, in which the front is pivoted to the baseboard and 
automatically comes into vertical position when the camera is 
opened. A group of levers is provided on either side of the front, 
so that when the front is raised by means of a suitably mounted 
tie rod, a lever (4) is turned by striking against a fixed stop, im 
such a manner that a second double-armed lever moved by ‘t 
holds the front in vertical position. 

The tie rod 1 is at one end pivoted to the camera casing, and 
at the other end hinged to the lever 3 on the camera front, 
rotatably connected at 2 to the baseboard, On the pivot point 2 


is pivoted a second lever 4, provided at the top with a lug or 
fork 5, and at the bottom with a pin 7 engaging in a slot 6m 
the lever 3. When the tie rod 1 is left behind during the opening 
of the camera, the said pin 7 rests against the foot 8 secured to 
the folding baseboard, so that the lever 4 has- to turn about 2 
. The fork 5 is in engagement with a branch of a lever 9, which 
is pivoted at 10 to the lever 3. The other end of the said lever 
9 forms a projection which, on the camera being opened, presses 
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a pin 12 secured to the front board 11, into a notch 13 in the | 
lever 3, and thus holds it fast. 

When the apparatus is opened, the tie rod 1 pulls the lever 3 
on the front into vertical position. 
at 14 is brought forward, and the pin 12 engages in front of the 
notch 13. At the same time, owing to the pin 7 striking the foot 
8, the lever 4 is turned about its pivot point 2, and thus the lever 
9 is turned about its fulcrum, so that it engages with the upper 
arm behind the pin 12 and holds it in the notch 13. A. J. 
Boult, for the Fabrik Photographischer Apparate auf Aktien 
vormals R. Hiittig and Sohn, 76, Schandauerstrasse, Dresden, 
Germany. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
efore acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
HUTTERS.—No. 4,024. Shutters for photog raphic apparatus. 

helm Kengott, 111, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


Wil- 


Dew Crade Dames. 
INKA.—No. 289,830. 


Chemical substance used in manufactures, 
photography, 


or philosophical research, 
Kirchhoff and Neirath, 23, Oranienburgerstrasse, Berlin, 
yermany. Manufacturing chemists and novelty 
January 2, 1907. 


or anti-corrosiyes. 


vendors. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


The Boon of Telephoto Anachromatism. 

Mr. Will. A Cadby, writing im the “ Amateur Photographer,” on 
ae “ Adjustable Landscape Lens” of M. \ 
“Tt is an immense advantage in a landsca 
ble, by which I mean the power to alter the size of the picture 
‘ithout moving the position of the camera. If we want our subject 
wge, we extend the bellows, and focus accurately with the rack 
nd pinion attached to the lens, exactly in the same way as with the 
Adon’ telephoto when used alone. Indeed, size is only limited by 
ne length of bellows attached to our camera, within, of course, 
2asonable limits. A very little reflection needed to enable us 
) realise the advantage of this arrangement, for the one instrument 
orms in itself a whole battery of lenses, and the picture can be 
aken the exact size wished for without dodging backwards and 
mrwards with the camera. 

“To sum up, it seems to me that this lens might form the turning 
oint in many a wavering photographic career. The disappointed 
rorker, at the end of his tether, sick to death of his sharp, all-over 
lices of indiscriminate landscape, will find it a means to make his 
ature prints at least more attractive and less obvious, for it lends 

quite pleasing quality to the most ordinary view. The ‘lens, at 
ll events, will do its part of the work artistically, and this is 
aying a great deal.” 


orin, says :— 
pe lens to have it adjust- 


is 


Coloured Miniatures on Bromide Opals. 


Writing in “Focus” of March 6 on the preparation of miniatures 
ade on bromide opals and coloured with dry powder colours, such 
s Barnard’s “ Velvotints,” t tev. Canon: Day gives the following 
escription of the fixing process which must be used to soften the 
oarse effect obtained by the first application of the colours :—‘ Al 
his is remedied by the subsequent process, which is the secret to 
he beautiful delicacy seen in miniatures, produced by this means. 
\fter dusting off any superfluous colour, the opal should be held, 
t a distance of 12 inches, from the spout of a kettle, the water in 
vhich has been made to boil briskly. This allows a good spray of 
team to spread over the surface of the picture, and has the effect 
f fixing the colours and refining and blending them at the same 
ime; of course, if the opal is held too close, or for too long a 
ime in the steam, the heat will melt the gelatine basis of the pic- 


Ne 


ure, and the work be ruined irretrievably. Five seconds in a gooc 
‘olume of steam will be quite sufficient to fix the tints, -withou 


lowing moisture to condense upon the film.” 
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Dew Books. 
The front board 11 hinged oo — 
“British Birds’ Nests.” By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 520 pages, 


9x 6. London: C 21s. 


This handsome volume is the outcome, so the author tells us in 
the preface, of a resolve made fifteen years ago to write a book on 
3ritish birds’ nests, and to illustrate it from beginning to end with 
photographs which should “show things as they are, and not as 
they are supposed to be.” Mr. Kearton, with the assistance of his 
photographer-brother, has had the thanks of the public for quite a 
number of books since that time, all presenting various aspects of 
jird and insect life in a way which fascinated the reader, while it 
left him maryelling at the prodigious patience which the photo- 
graphic illustrations implied. Yet probably none of the previous 
works of the Kearton Brothers partake of the character of the 
resent one, which is not a narrative, but a book of reference, and 
is, in fact, arranged dictionary fashion, with the items in alpha- 
yetical order from “ Accentor” to “Yellow hammer.” But the term 
“dictionary”? should not mislead the reader of these lines, for the 
volume is more like a picture-book than anything else, from the 
inclusion, with scarcely an exception, of a photograph of each bird’s 
nest, and in many cases of the bird im its natural haunts. 

The information given under each heading cémprises a descrip- 
tion of the parent birds, and of the situation and locallty of the nest, 
a description of the eggs, and notes on the time at which the birds 
are sitting. 


assell and Co., Ltd. 


In addition to the numerous half-tone illustrations in 
the text there are six photogravure plates and sixteen three-colour 
reproductions of eggs. 


55° 


“Les Positifs sur. Verre.” H. Fourtier. 


Str. 75c. 


188 pages. 74 


“Les Projections Scientifiques et Amusantes.” By G. Massiott. 48 
pages. 9x 54, lir, 75c. 

“Conseils aux Amateurs.” By Maurice Mercier. 144 pages. 74 x 44 
af. 75c. 


Of these three volumes, from the publishing house of M. Gautier- 
Villars, Paris, the first two deal with lantern matters. M. Fourtier’s 
treatise treats of the processes of slide making, including the pre- 
paration of stereoscopic transparencies. It gives instruction in the 
collodion and albumen processes, as well as the use of the more 
popular bromide and gaslight gelatine plates. 

The second brochure describes about twenty experiments of an 
instructive or entertaining character, which can be shown on the 
screen with a modern projection lantern. A number of the devices 
in which a physical phenomenon is presented to the spectator in a 
novel and spectacular manner are highly ingenious, and the little 
book should be of service to science lecturers employing a lantern, 
not merely for its actual instructions, but for its suggestion of means 
to make scientific instruction entertaining at the same time. 

M. Mercier, a lively writer, well describes his book as “ Conseils,” 
for the latter is not a systematic text-book, but a series of papers 
in the course of which the author manages 
to convey a good deal of information in a bright conversational way. 
Some of his recommendations, for example, picric acid in the 
developer, are unusual; but he is evidently writing out of his own 
experience. 


chiefly on negative making 


“Wagner's Lohengrin.” Retold in English and illustrated in colour 
by F. Tilney. 95 pages, 8 x 5. London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


Bravely does Mr. Tilney attack the mystical German romance, 
and, reducing it to its elements, remould the story nearer to the 
comprehension of the boys and girls in their teens—for whom this 
elegantly produced volume is doubtless intended. It is no easy task 
to present the story of Lohengrin in a way which is comparable 
with Lamb’s tales from Shakespeare, but Mr. Tilney manages to 
interest us in the trial of Elsa and her rescue by the mysterious 
knight. The volume contains half a dozen reproductions in three- 
colour of the author's paintings illustrating the story, and is alto- 
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gether a delightful gift-book to place in the hands of anyone with a 
taste for the legends on which Wagner founded his operas. 


“Tym PRACTICAL AND PrcroRTAL PHOTOGRAPHER ” has changed 1ts 
character to some extent on passing into the hands of new pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Robert Atkinson (London), Ltd., 10, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. One notable innovation which we see for the first 
time in the March issue just published is the use of a matt paper 
for the half-tone plates. The illustrations lose very little in detail, 
and the general effect from the artistic standpoint is immeasurably 
usperior to that on art paper. Among the literary contents are 
contributions from Mr. Chapman Jones, Horace Mummery, and T. 
Thorne Baker, and a symposium. on refinements of bromide printing. 


Dew Apparatus, &¢. 


Thornton-Pickard Cameras, 1907 Models. Made by the Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Company, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Almost exactly a year ago we reviewed several new cameras which 
the Thornton-Pickard Company were then adding to their series. 
We have now to pass judgment upon the latest model of the oldest 
camera of their manufacture, originally the “Ruby,” but now, in 
its perfected form, the “Royal Ruby.” It represents the firm’s 
supreme achievement in camera construction, and a truly remark- 
able achievement it is. 


Vertical swing to front and back. Also showing short focus movement at front of 
camera, without protruding baseboard, 


The improvements which mark the camera out from previous 
models lie chiefly in the lens front. The latter is now attached to the 
front of the baseboard by a. system of levers, and has not, as previously, 
to be set in place by the user when opening the camera. Instead, the 
act of drawing out the bellows brings the front into exact perpen- 
dicularity with the baseboard and locks it there. Similarly, the 
back is automatically locked square with the baseboard, so that the 
camera is adjusted, at once and independently of the operator's 
judgment, in the position in which it is required to be for the great 
majority of work. 

To return to the front. The levers which support it permit of the 
front being made wider and higher, apparently a small matter, yet, in 
fact, the key to the improvements in the camera. The larger front 
allows a bellows of slightly less tapered shape, and, as a result, the 
positions of wide angle combined with rise and fall, which the 
camera can assume are incredibly advantaged under the new con- 
struction. The double-lever support of the front likewise gives 
a very rigid position of the latter, and permits of the front being 
held out beyond the baseboard, an addition to the camera’s already 
very ample provisions for extension. Similarly the front is pro- 
jected towards the focussing screen, where it is adjustable up, and 
down, and where also, as in all other positions, it can be swung 


through an angle which is only 
parts of the camera. ; 
We confess that the task of 
which are thus provided is no 
overlook the extra movements 
divided panels, the scientific ba 
extension of 25 inches (half-plate 
nevertheless contribute to the e 


and clamps the front firm. The i 


positions, but not extreme ones, 


equally effective in the hands of 
take technical work of the most: 


company should have been able 
done to an appreciable extent. 


£10 10s. 


The 70s. half-plate set of the 


speed in working and enhanc 


turn button, minor additions wl 
The upright struts (now brass) 


Fall over front of baseboard. 


which is offered at the moderate figure of £3 10s. 
work is now made with rounded corners, the reversing back fastel 
in place with spring snaps instead of the previous hook clips, 
the dark slide is automatically secured by a spring clip instead 


imited by its juxtaposition to oth 


lucidly setting forth the facilities 
ight one, and may aiso lead us to 
of rise and fall by the system of 
ance of the whole apparatus at its 
) and of other minor matters, which 
ficient use of this camera—e.g., the 


new pinion to the lens front, which both controls the rise or { 


lustrations of the camera in different 
| 
; 


will better convey an adequate id 


of the range of movements of this handsome instrument. The ha 
plate size is an ideal tourist’s field camera, and the larger sizes a 


photographers called upon to under 
difficult kinds. And the last wor 


must be one of surprise that, with all the added improvements, the 


to reduce prices. This they hav 
The half-plate set, with R:R. lens 


three-fold tripod, T. and I. shutter, and one dark slide, now cos 


Universal swing front in action. ) 


must be next mentioned, has been still further improved for 
coming season in a number of details which make for comfort 


Thornton-Pickard Company, i 
, 


the already extraordinary valt 
All the brat 


q 


nich any worker will be thankful f0 
of the lens front are made to SP! 
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outwards, the camera thereby closing more easily, owing to the 
struts as Previously these 
struts were of wocd, but the change to metal has made possible a 
wider lens panel and a better range of movements. As it now stands, 
the “Imperial Triple Extension,” as the 70s. set is called, is perfectly 
adapted for a very wide range of work. 


sting the compression of the bellows. 


Fy 


“Duo” Anastigmat Lenses. Made by Aldis Bros., Old Grange Road, 
Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
A step forward in lens construction has been made by Messrs. 
Aldis, the announcement of which should be received with a good 
deal of interest by the many users of their anastigmat, as well as 
by those who at the moment may he halting between many opinions 
to which lens to select as an addition to their equipment. The 
Aldis anastigmat, we may ‘say for the information of those who do 
it, differs from the majority of instruments in not being 
separable into two separate lenses. It is of the simple construction 
which permits of great optical perfection of the lens as a whole, yet 
does not allow of the division of the lens into two working parts. 
That fact is largely discounted by the fact that a purchaser might 
obtain two complete Aldis anastigmats, of the foci he would require, 
for little more than the money he would pay for a divisible lens, and 
at the same time he would get the sr focus of the same rapidity 
as the smaller. Yet the same, or er lities in one lens only 
te probably preferred by the majority of tourist photographers, 
nd it will therefore be a satisfaction to them that the new “Duo” 
gives them the choice of foci without the drawbacks of two 
eparate complete lenses. 
In short, Messrs. Aldis have perfected a small lens element, which 
replaces the front combination of the anastigmat and converts the 
latter into an anastigmat of double the focal length. We have had 
an opportunity of putting the new tem. to the test of trials 
extending over a considerable time. The particular “Duo” that we 
have tested is intended fortuse with the No. 7 Series III. f/7.7 anas- 
tigmat of 7 inches focal length. When substituted for the original 
front combination an anastigmat of 15 inches focal length and effective 
aperture of about //17.5 is produced. This 15-inch doublet seems 
to be a remarkably well corrected instrument, and it gives perfect 
definition with full aperture over a half-plate with scarcely a sign 
Stopped down, it will, of course, cover a larger 
plate, but as the original No. 7 lens is essentially a half-plate lens 
it is probable that this “Duo” combination will be mainly used 
with half-plate cameras. Fifteen inches is a most useful focal length 
for hali-plate work, but a 15-inch anastigmat is usually very expen- 
The “Duo” should easily become popular, as its combined 


not posse 


of astigmatism. 


sive. 


jualities of smallness, cheapness, and high quality will be hard 
o beat, and for all classes of work it is a lens which we should have 
10 hesitation in recommending to a photographer requiring a high 
tandard of excellence in his megatives. The drawing shows (on 
he right-hand side) the full size and construction of the No. 7 
Duo” front element in conjunction with the back element of the 


\ldis anastigmat. 


Pbhoto-echanical Dotes. 


The foliowing patents have been applied for :— 

>HOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING.—No. 3, Improvement in’ photo- 
mechanical printing. John William Ippers, 65, Chancery Lane, 
Londen. 

RINTING-PLATES.—No. 3,538. Thnprovements in the production of 
plates for printing purposes. Sherard, Osborn Cowper-Cowles, 
4, South Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


Dew D)aterials. 


ee 


“Zigo” Self-toning P.O.P. Made by Thomas LIlling- 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 


Cream-Crayon 
worth and Co., 


Those who want an effect very similar to the toned bromide, but 
obtained simply by printing-out and fixing, should give Messrs. 
Illingworth’s new variety of “ Zigo” a trial. The tint of the paper 
harmonises well with the colour of the image, and the whole effect is 
of a kind to satisfy the worker who is discontented with the gloss or 
semi-gloss of P.O.P, Like the other brands of “ Zigo” paper, glossy 
and matt, the operations following printing are limited to fixation 
for about six minutes in a hypo bath and washing for the usual time. 
The “Cream-Crayon ” is supplied in sizes and at prices uniform with 
hose of the existing papers and hbased on 1s. for the packet of 
25 quarter-plate pieces, or 1s. 11d. for two sheets, 244 x 17. 


Pricrur® Posrcarps.—The London Studio, 20-22, St. Bride Street, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C., send for our inspection a number of specimens 
of pictorial postcards in half-tone, which they prepare from photo- 
they making and printing the blocks at prices 
The cards before us 


graphers’ originals, 
which are announced elsewhere in this issue. 
are excellent examples of half-tone. 


Lerrerinc Proyrs at tHe Timp or Exprosurn.—A sample of the 
useiul outfit supplied by him is submitted to us by Mr. G. H. Eustace, 
Grimsby. The method calls for no special skill in use, and is one 
which should be of service to photographers issuing postcards. 


Prices of the Ilford “ Amauto.” self-developing plate 
s” as follows: 


REVISED 
appear in the current issue of “ Photographic Scrap 


Per doz. Per doz. 
RAC Wa cc coecl wan dares cats Liss Od. 5 x4 2s 
Afplate oe... seceseeve Hse Geli 4-plate 3s. 
RRO) Geccosevocouaes ows 2s. 6d. later, venrctacemsetn 7s. 
ee ge 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES 
THE PuorocrapHic CaranceuE of the British Dispensary, New 
Road, Bangkok, the largest source of supplies in Siam, reaches us 
from the proprietors. It is satisfactory to note that the goods are 
almost entirely’ supplied by British houses. 


ONAL PHoToGRAPHER.”—No. 4 of this publication 
Company contains some interesting notes on Mr. 
There are a number of excellent 


“THE PROFE 
of the Kodak 
Drummond Shiels, of Edinburgh. 
half-tone reproductions of portraits. 


Lists or rHE SrockraKinG SaLE now in progress at Messrs. 
Houghtons, 88-89, High Holborn, are now obtainable, and describe a 
great variety of mounts, cameras, lenses, and camera cases offered 
at large reductions of the regular prices. Messrs. Houghtons also 
send us a booklet illustrating the styles of catalogue which they can 
offer to suburban and provincial dealers, with his (the dealer's) 
address and other announcements added on.the covers. The booklet 
should repay the attention of dealers not in a position to issue lists 
entirely of their own. 

Tun ANTHONY AND Scovirn Company, Binghampton, New York, 
S.A., send us their catalogue of supplies for photographers and 
photo-engravers. It at once impresses a British reader from the fact 
hat not a single woodcut appears among its illustrations. Half-tone 
shotographs or wash-drawings of the apparatus are exclusively used, 
and the list thereby gains in effect. The American buyer, too, is 
not offered the endless variety of accessories and attachments which 
18 can see described in the dealers’ lists here, and apparently he is 
© off. 

a 


none the wo 


Larayerrn, Limrrep, Dustin.—The directors’ report to the share- 
10lders, submitted last week, showed that the net profit made during 
the year was £7,000. Dividends of 6 per cent. on the preference 
and of 10 per cent. on the ordinary share capital of the company 
were ordered to be paid to the shareholders. 
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D)eetings of Societies. 


a 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


FRIDAY, MARCH 8. 


NEXT WEEK. 


Sutton Photographic Club. ‘‘ Photographic Failures and their Remedies.” ‘ 
Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society. ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Softening 
Papers.” John Griffin & Sons. 
Cardiff Photographic Society. ‘‘ Photography by Artificial Light.” u 
Hampstead Scientific Society. ‘‘ Wild Traits in Domestic Animals.” J. A. Simes. 
Loughton Photographic Society. ‘‘ Alpine Passes.” Geo. Lamley, F.R.P.S. 
Photographic Society of Ireland. ‘‘ Lecturettes.” By Members. é 
Nottingham Camera Club. ‘Contact Printing on Slow ‘Rotograph’ Bromide 
Paper.” 


W. J. Jenkins. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society. ‘The Pentlands and the Moorfoots: Their 
Historical Associations and Scenic Beauties.” Illustrated. W. Reid. 
Photo Art Club. Outing to Grandholm. 


Monpay, MARCH 11. 


Preston Camera Club. ‘‘ Five Minutes’ Lecturettes.” 

Southampton Camera Club. 
W.R.K 

Central Photographic Society. 
By H. J. Lewis. 

Gravesend and District Photographic Society. 
and Carpenter. 
Oxford Camera Club. 

Work. 
Derby Photographic Society. ‘‘1905 Competition Prints.” W. R. Bland. 
Blackburn Camera Club. ‘‘ Flower Photography.” H TT. Malby. 
Kingston on-Thames Camera Club. ‘ Rotary Papers.” 
Equitable Photographic Society, Oldham. ‘‘ What can be Done with the Geerz 
Lens.” C. P. Goerz. 
Todmorden Photographic Society. 


By the Members. 
“Zermatt and Beyond.” Part II. Illustrated. 


> 


“ Fire-Side Chat on Work for Winter Evenings.” 


“ Rambles in Lakeland.” Hurst 


Lantern Slide Competition and Exhibition of Members’ 


“Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” C. P. Goerz. 


TUESDAY, Marcu 12. 


Royal Photographie Society of Great Britain. 
Conrad Beck, F.R.P.S. 

Sheffield Photographie Society. 
Howdell. 

Hackney Photographic Society. 

Darlington Camera Club. 


‘“*A New Anastigmat Lens.’’ 
“English Ecclesiastical Architecture.” 


“S.C.P.” Demonstrated. A. H. Dunning. 
‘© A Few of Great Britain's Cities and Towns.” 
Clayton. 


Leeds Photographie Society. Members’ Slides. 

Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 
J.C. S. Mummery. 

Burton-on-Trent Natural History and Archeological Society. 
New 1906, Prize Slides. 

Holmforth Photographic Society. ‘‘ Ozobrome.” J. F. Copley. 

Keighley and District Photographic Association. ‘‘ Natural History Photo- 
graphy.” W. Wilson. 

Hoye Camera Club. ‘A Glimpse at Darjeding and the Sikkim Himalaya.” 
Dr. W, J. Treutler. 


Cc. B. 


H. A. 


“The Gum Bichromate Process.” 


** Photographic 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13. 


Central Technical College. ‘‘ Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph’ Negative Paper.» 
By the Rotary Photographic Co. 

Woodford Photographic Society. ‘‘ Platinotype Printing.” 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘ Figure Study.” 

Borough Polytechnie Photographic Society. 
graphers.” A. Barratt, 

Everton Camera Club. ‘Lantern Slide Making.” J. F. Wilde. 

Carlisle and County Amateur Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarging Simplified.” 
John J. Griffin & Sons, 


F. G. Emler. 
E. 1. Holding. 
“Hints to Would-be Press Photo- 


| THURSDAY, MARCH 14. 


North West-London Photographic Society. 
graph’ Negative Paper.” 

Blenheim Club. ‘‘An Architect's Tour on the Loise and in Poitou.” 
MidWeton, A R.1.B A. 

North London Photographic Society. ‘The Passe-Partout.” 
**Stereo-Photography.” C. W. Adshead. 

Hull Photographic Society. ‘‘ Pictorial Photography.” F, Atkinson. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘Indoor Portraiture and Re- 
touching.’’ Ernest Scott. 
£.€.C. School of Photo-Engraying. 

Pennell. 
Richmond Camera Club. 
Hi. J. Ellis. 
Handsworth Photographic Society. 
Messrs. Baker, Cope, and Proctor. 


** Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Roto- 
GAnaTs 
G. H. Nettleton. 


“ Tendencies of Modern Illustration.” Joseph 


“‘Tiuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum.” 


“Mounting Prints by Various Methods.” 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Meerine held March 5, Mr. J. C. 8. Mummery, president, in the 
chair. The third of the series of demonstrations of ancient photo- 
graphic process was given by Mr. A. C. Braham, of the Autotype 
Company, on “ Wet Collodion.” After explaining the method which 
must be adopted in cleaning the glass for a wet collodion negative 
or transparency, the lecturer proceeded to prepare some collodion 
by solution of pyroxyline and papyroxyline, in the usual mixture 
of alcohol and ether. He explained the iodising of the collodion, and 
named ammonium and cadmium iodides as the salts most frequently 
employed. The cperations of coating, sensitising, and developing 
were shown, and the lecturer then proceeded to demonstrate the 


applicability of the collodion process to the preparation of combing. 
tion negatives by the stripping of the film from one plate on to ano her 
negative. He showed how the process was carried out in the case of 
a face which it was desired to add to a different body. The stripping: 
was done in a solution of sulphuric acid of strength about.1 in 0) 
of water. 7 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Mr. Clift refe: 
to the unsuitability of- vulcanite for the material of the yesse 
the silver bath. It led to the rapid deterioration of the bath, Mp, 
Clift stated, as the result of seventeen years’ experience of the wet 
collodion process, that the bogey of the silver bath, which was go. 
frequently held up by those who had worked the process, had little | 
existence in fact, provided that the bath was not overworked, an 
that all the ordinary precautions were taken. He thought that the | 
reputation which the bath had for. suddenly and inexplicably going 
wrong was not merited. | 

Mr. Oliver S. Dawson said that a chief merit 
process was its cheapness. His own estimate of the relative cost of 
wet collodion process, as compared with dry plates, was that a plate 
which cost Igd. by wet collodion cost 1s. 6d. by the dry gelatino- 
bromide plate.* 

In the further discussion Messrs. Rapson, Teape, McIntosh, T, B, 
Freshwater, Haddon, C. E. Donne, and the Rev. F. C. Lambert took 
part. 


Tred: 
for 


of the wet collodion 


CentraL TrcHNicAL CoL“EGeE PuxHorocrapnic Socrery.—0On 
February 27, a paper on “Photography with Beck Lenses” was. 
read. The paper discussed pictorial and ‘technical methods, the 
technical points being illustrated with architectural as well as 
landscape views. A. great many of the photographs were taken om 
12 x 10 plates with a 1/1 plate lens in order to show the marginal 
definition that could be obtained. Several diagrams were shown 
illustrating the flatness of field of various types of lenses. 


Croxypon Camera Crus.—Mr, A. M. Arbuthnot last year showed 
a pigment paper of his own invention based on the ‘‘ gum” process, 
since when further modifications have been effected, and it is now 
commercially made, and known as the “Leto Pigment Paper.” Al 
though Mr, Arbuthnot contents himself by leaying demonstrations 
to the firm responsible for its manufacture, yet, being an old friend 
at Croydon, an exception was made in the Club’s favour on the 
27th ult. A notice of the paper in question appeared in our last 
issue, together with some working details, and there is therefore 
no necessity to recapitulate them here. It will be sufficient to say 
that one and all expressed their appreciation of the paper, on the 
ground of its ease of working, and beauty, and certainty of results, 
combined with control. In reference to the gum-bichromate process, 
the lecturer stated that generally speaking the worker had to resorb 
to multiple printing, up to eight impressions or more, and the 
labour involved was great, as only those who went through with it 
knew. With multiple prints, moreover, there was great danger of 
getting too heavy a result, and though at times a heavy, low-toned 
picture was desirable, yet repetition produced monotony. He had 
consequently some time ago come to the conclusion that the only 
possible meams of getting light, delicate effects, in a medium which 
would allow of personal expression, was a return to the old single 
print “gum,” or rather a modified form of it. The main defect of 
the gum process was its uncertainty, principally due to the ten 
dency of the gum to become acid, and attendant alteration of vis 
cosity. “Granularity ” was also a feature of the process as usually 
worked. In an endeavour to overcome the foregoing troubles, a 
had experimented with practically every possible variation of col 
loids, and it was only by striking out in an entirely original dire 
tion that he had succeeded in producing the paper before them 
The lecturer then proceeded to sensitise several sheets of paper, and 
to develop exposed prints by means of a spray, the President, Mr. 
A. E. Isaac, who assisted, getting liberally douched during the 
operation. A sporting element attached to the prints, some # 
which had been printed at the works, others by the lecturer's 
housemaid. In fairness to the feminine sex, it must be.recorded 


that... judging by results, it fully held its own against the combined 
talent of the works, 


“An article on this subject in which a very different ratio was arrived at 
appeared in our issue of Feb. 15, 1906.—Eds, ‘‘ B, J.” 
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Commercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


a ge 
Caru-Henrscuet, Lrp.—The report for July, 1905, to December, 
1906, shows that the net profits for this period was £15,556. Various 
charges, including the preference interim of 6 per cent., and the 
writing off of preliminary expenses, absorb £9,210, thus leaving a 
distributable balance of £6,346. This allows a dividend of 8 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares. The forward balancé is £843. The 
report says that a considerable amount has been expended on 
improvements in plant, the benefits of which will be reaped this 
year. Also arrangements have been made to cope with the company’s 
important Paris business by establishing works in the gay city. 


A Trowsrivcr BanKRuprcy.—Edward George Shotter, formerly of 
Salisbury, and of Frome, and now of 85, Park Street, Trowbridge, 
appeared last week before the Bristol Official Receiver. The 
liabilities amounted to £142 1s. Qd., and there was a deficiency 
£140 1s. 9d. The debtor attributed the chief cause of his failure 
to loss on stock by fire, which occurred on his premises at Westgate 
Street, Gloucester, last June. His loss on that occasion was £75. 
According to the Official Receiver’s observations, the debtor, who is 
29 years of age, began business in December, 1904, as a photographer, 
at Winchester, without capital. He had since resided at the follow- 
ing towns:—Gloucester, Frome, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Kirkby-in-Ash- 
field, Reading, and Trowbridge. Before starting as a photographer 
he was an insurance agent. His liabilities were all in respect of 
goods supplied or work done. He attributed his insolvency to the 
fire which occurred last June. His effects were uninsured, and he 
estimated that he lost about £250, although the deficiency account 
only recorded a loss of £75. The only account book kept by the 
debtor appeared to show his receipts and payments from February 
to June, 1906. The public meeting takes place at Bath on March 21. 


Cuarcep By His Faraer.—Cecil Ernest Swanland, photographer, 
of Glenfield Terrace, West Haling, was charged at the Highgate 
Petty Sessions with stealing in November last a camera, three 
lenses, and one burr, together value £50, the property of his father, 
Alfred Swanland, photographer, of High Street, North Finchley. 
Prosecutor said prisoner had helped him in his business; in fact, 
at the time of the alleged offence, he was practically master of it. 
On November 27 prisoner left the studio on the plea of going to 
photograph a house, taking the articles in question with him, but 
never returned. Prisoner, who made no reply to the charge, was 
again remande : 


ALLEGED Fraups By «A PHoToGRAPHER’s CANVASSER.—Hdward 
Jones, aged 30, described as a canvasser, of 90, Kimberley Road, 
Edmonton, was charged on a warrant, before Mr. Paul Taylor, at 
Marylebone Police Court, on Tuesday, with obtaining 6s. by false 
pretences from Margaret Coghlan, with intent to defraud. 

The prosecutrix, a domestic servant, in service at 17, Frognal, 
Hampstead, stated that on February 4 the prisoner called at that 
address and explained to her that he had started in business for 
himself as a photographer at 285, Oxford Street. He showed her 
some coupons, and said he would be opening on February 6. “We 
are doing a dozen cabinets for 10s. 6d.,” he explained, and, pointing 
to one of the coupons, he said: “This is my coupon, and if you buy 
this for 3s. you can have a dozen cabinets for 10s. 6d. and pay 
és. 6d. at the studio when sitting.” She then left him to get 3s. and 
her photograph, and when she returned he said: “I will tell you 
what I will do. If you pay 6s. now you will only have to pay 4s. 6d. 
when sitting, and I will give you an enlargement with the dozen 
cabinets if you will allow me to put one in the window.” She 
accordingly paid him 6s., and not until he had gone did she notice 
that the coupon he had given her was without a signature, Subse- 
quently she went to 285, Oxford Street, and found that she had 
been defrauded. 

The magistrate: In what way? 

Witness: Mr. Mallia, the photographer, carrying on business there, 
told me this man was discharged by him last October, and that he 
(prisoner) was not in business there for himself. I thought from 
what the prisoner said that he was Mr. Mallia. 

The prisoner remarked that he was allowed to take 3s. for each 


half dozen, but the magistrate pointed out that according to the 
prosecutrix he was discharged from Mr, Mallia’s service a long time 
ago. 

Mr. Mallia was then called. The prisoner, he said, was formerly 
in his service as a canvasser, but had not acted in that capacity 
since last October. 

The prisoner proceeded to cross-examine Mr. Mallia on irrelevant 
matters, but the magistrate stopped him, remarking that the question 
was whether he had committed a heartless fraud. Mr. Mallia, added 
that the prisoner had taken 3s. from servant girls and told them to 
go and get their photographs taken, and as a result hundreds of 
servants had come to his premises and completely disorganised his 
business. 

Detective-Sergeant Ballard said there were other 
cases that might have been gone into. There were also previous 
convictions against the prisoner, including one for perjury and fraud 
on January 14, 1906; another on October 20, 1897, at Ely Quarter 
Sessions, of nine months for larceny from a dwelling house; and 
a third on October 3, 1899, at the North London Sessions, of eight 
months for stealing a cash-box, etc. 

Formal proof having been given of the previous conyiction of 
eight months for stealing a cash-box in October, 1899, the prisoner 
pointed out that he had a five years’ character from a certain firm. 
Sergeant Ballard informed the magistrate that at the time he was 
applying at that Court for a warrant for the prisoner’s arrest, he 
learned that a warrant had also been applied for against him at 
Hampstead. The person in that case, however, did not wish to 
proceed further, in view of the prisoner being arrested on the present 
charge. 

Mr. Sims, from the solicitors’ department of the Treasury, who 
was present in Court in connection with the Whiteley murder case, 
also identified the prisoner, and communicated the fact to the 
magistrate. 

Mr. Paul Taylor committed the prisoner for trial. 

At the Highgate Police Court, also last week, Maurice Jones was 
charged with obtaining, by means of false pretences, 2s. from 
Millicent Mitchell, 3, Duke’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, and 3s. 6d. 
from Louie Prince, 11, Westfield Avenue, Muswell Hill. Three 
further charges of a similar nature were now preferred against him, 
two relating te persons residing at Granville Place, South Ken- 
sington, and the other at Highgate. 

Mr. Malia, 285, Oxford Street, W.C., gave evidence, and prisoner 
was committed for trial on the three charges, bail being allowed. 


Correspondence. 


pee ae 
** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 
© notice 18 taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 
We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 
PROFITS ON PICTURE 

; To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As I stand in a somewhat unique position with 
regard to postcard publishing, as a professional photographer I 
should like to say a few words on the subject. I am the only photo- 
grapher in this town, which has a population of 17,000, and I have 
a monopoly of the postcard view trade with the stationers and 
tobacconists. About four vears ago when the pictorial postcard 
craze was beginning to show in this town and district, although 
ate in the season, I did not sit and see others reaping the benefit. 
I (knew that it was “grist” that ought to come to my mill, and 
I did not wait until somebody told me how to get it my way. 
I took estimates for 100,000 collotypes right away—one from a 
London firm of printers, and another from a firm nearer home, who 
oth print and publish, and who kept me waiting for about a fort- 
night, during which time I found that that firm had sent a man 
here to take a series of views for their own publication and were 
rying to get them into the shops. I wrote the firm about it, but 
they tried to smooth me over by saying they did the same in other 
owns, and pointed out what a large profit I would have, finishing 
up their letter by asking if I had any negatives which I would care 
to sell to make up their series, 


several 


ee 
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I took no notice of their letter, but sent the order at once to the 
London firm, and went round all the shops and made an agreement 
with them to this effect: that I would supply them with between 
thirty and forty subjects if they would agree not to encourage out- 
side publishers, at the same time binding all the shopkeepers to sell 
the cards at one penny each, and one shilling ner dozen, so that 
neither they nor I would suffer from that cut-throat policy of 
cutting prices. 

Six months or so later a firm of publishers wrote me for a set of 
six negatives, and another firm for a set of twelve, neither asking 
any questions except the price.. I had to hunt through a lot of old 
negatives which I would never have used, and sent off a selection 
to each, asking half-guinea for each. The money was back by 
return of post. 

These appeared on the market in due course, printed in colours. 
I wrote to one firm for their prices, but they would not supply me 
owing to an agreement with the wholesalers. They evidently did 
not consider me a dealer. Most of the shops had a supply sent to 
them unordered, so I just took a turn round the shops and reminded 
those who had got the coloured cards of their agreement with me. 
In two cases I withdrew my cards because of their persistence in 
selling the others, but I considered that I would have more gain 
than loss. One firm of wholesalers wrote me later for my prices, 
but I refused to supply them. I still hold the field, and haye not 
much fear of being ousted. I have several other smaller places on the 
same basis. I do not compel them to buy packets of one of each 
view, as is usual with wholesalers, but give them any uantity of 
an}y view or views which they want, and J {find this to ‘be ian 
inducement for them to support me. My cards are not retailed in 
packets, but customers have their own selection at a shilling per 
dozen. 

Your readers may think that I stand in a unique position by 
having such a large town to myself, but I “suffer” more from 
photographers in other towns just at hand sending canyassers to 
this town. But this is how I “suffer”: the canvassers from other 
towns take away all the third-class sitters, but in this I take a 
different view from most photographers. I do not reduce my prices 
and send round canvassers and starve myself, as most of them, I 
understand, do, but I put from ds. to 10s. per dozen on my 
prices and get a better class clientele, more work, and better 
pay. 

“Professional” seems to think that professionals are justified in 
eing averse to the postcard, because it seriously affects his view- 
selling trade. True, it has entirely killed my view-selling trade 
(in fact, I helped it), but I make at the very least ten times more 
profit by the change. You say “you must admit the wisdom of his 
(the photographer’s) hostility to the picture postcard—because that 
ranch of it which includes photographic portraits of celebrities 
nas undoubtedly cheapened photographs in the eyes of the public 
and has thus lowered the prices obtainable by the less skilful pro- 
essional photographers.” I say it does not follow that the prices 
must be reduced. I do not use all my skill for my ordinary work, 
I do the work that I see takes with my clients. But supposing 
skill is wanting it is surprising what can be done by using the right 
printing ‘process, using high-class mounts, and waising prices. 
“ Professional ” is right in saying that photographers have themselves 
to blame if they supply postcard portraits at much, if any, below his 
erms for other work the same size. 

It is a great pity that those who do this class of work cannot 

see the harm they are doing, not only to themselves, but the pro- 
fession generally. I do mot even print real photo-view postcards 
or the retail trade. 
Speaking to a brother professional last summer in a fashionable 
summer resort, I asked him if he did not publish local view coloured 
postcards, to which he said “ Nah !”—as if such a thing were beneath 
his notice—and he told me he got an order the year before from one 
gentleman for 150,000, but he would have nothing to do with it. 
He has a special line at his very door and takes advantage of it, 
using whole plates; and it also came out in course of conversation 
hat he sold real photographic postcards from the whole plates. I 
said that he would require to reproduce his subjects on smaller 
plates, and was surprised to hear that he did not reduce his plates, 
but exposed the cards in the camera, giving fifteen minutes’ exposure. 
He seemed pleased at getting threepence each for them! No wonder 
that some people grow fat at the expense of others. 
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I do not stick to postcards as the only appendage to my business, 
but have taken up dealing in cameras and photo-materials for soma 
years, and find it pays well. But of course I do not place my 
and expenses against this single line, as “F, M. §.” seems _ 
his estimate with regard to retailing postcards, which, ] 
preposterous. Mr, Corkett is much nearer the mark; bu 


whole ren 
to do in 
think, is 


in this way it is only mere guesswork. 
I must apologise for so long a letter, but I hope many of your 


readers may henefit by a me 
may say that my latest venture is that of publishing a pictorial 


guide book to a country district (the first of a series, which it is my 
intention to issue). In fact, my business in this town was a venture, 
having to build my studio. I was told it was a rash venture, as 
photographer had stayed longer in this town than from one to 
I have now been thirteen years here, an 
hirteen.—Y ours, 


no 
two years before me. 
feel like staying another 


Postearp, 


COLOUR SENSITIVE METER 
To the Edito: 

Gentlemen,—With regard to Mr. Terry’s remarks at the Croydon 
Camera Club, we have kept closely in touch with this matter, and 
if there is any inquiry for paper to fit our meters approximating in — 
colour-sensitiveness to modern colour-sensitive plates, we should — 
soon be ready to supply it. So far, there has been no inquiry. 

It must, however, not be presumed that our present “Steadfast” 
paper is not sensitive to green and red. The enclosed print, under 
a Chapman Jones plate-tester, shows that it is orthochromatic in 
character, and a second print of the same paper, specially treated 
to increase its colour-sensitiveness, shows what we can do in that 
direction. 

We should, by the way, be pleased 
pieces of our paper to any investigator who has a Chapman Jones 
plate-tester, and would like to judge for himself.—Yours truly, 
Warxins Mrrer Co. 

[The test prints show fair and about equal sensitiveness under 
the green and red squares.—Eps. B.J.] 


PAPER. 


4 
hint or two which they may pick up. I 


to send some quarter-plate 


YACHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—There need be no difficulty in working with a 
T. and P. shutter provided your correspondent does not attempt 
anything beyond its capacity. Regarding apparatus. I prefer for 
work of this class a whole plate box camera. This can readily be 
slung round the neck, or rested on anything low enough to admit 
of a clear vision through the finder a few seconds before making an 
exposure. 

An excellent finder can be made by removing the hood from an 
old-fashioned show “Eclipse” finder, then slipping it inside a 


ip 
Gr 


1. Fig. 2. 


keeps off cross light and allows a clear view of the image. Any 
amateur with a good steady steam yacht ought to secure good 
pictures; but a rowing boat or small steam launch are too unsteady 
for work of this sort. Couid your correspondent not hire the local 
water boat or a small cargo steamer, known here as a puffer, ior 
special occasions, as chances from a fixed point ashore are very Tare; 
and it is of the utmost importance to work from a steady base, 
whether with or without camera stands. I add a rough sketch 0 
my 1/1 camera (Fig. 1), which is very rigid and without complicated 
movements. The shutter is an original * Kershaw” ‘working 
behind the lens. The two screws (of which only one is shown) 4 
the side of the shutter fix the vertical movement at any point. 
They also allow the lens to swing at right angles with its ow! 


axis at any elevation. The rack and pinion in the base admit of 


| 
correctly fitted square tube (as shown in Fig. 2). The upper pat 
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reful adjustment to a previously marked scale on the baseboard, 
vd for yachting subjects beyond 100 ft. it is quite enough to 
tend the camera to a fixed focus; which may be determined 
| f/8 on any clearly defined object at 80 or 100 it. By using 
(11 for dull subjects or f/16 for brilliant ones, everything will be 
arp from 70 ft. to infinity. The finder must be carefully corrected 
) covering power of lens, and this will show clearly the subject 
p to the moment of exposure. It takes a good deal of knowing 
) be successful, but there is a great deal in being master of the 
ituation and able to take full advantage jof an ‘unlooked for 
sportunity.—Yours faithfully, 3HAN-O. 

Oban, Scotland. 


TONING OF BROMIDE 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to the recent difficulty of a correspondent 
getting the bleached print to darken in the sulphide solution, an 
amination of a print sent to me by yourselves has shown me that 
very common event in sulphide toning has taken place. 

The hypo in the decomposed sodium sulphide has rapidly dissolved 
ie haloid fermed in the bleaching, allowing only of the smallest 
nount of silver sulphide being formed. Som< sulphide has been 
rmed, and this constitutes what image there is, My reasoning is 
follows :—1. All tests prove the complete absence of any haloid. 
Hypo will not affect the image in any way. 3. Potassium cyanide 
mpletely removes the image; therefore, as potass cyanide is a sol- 
mt of silver sulphide, I take it for granted, without further 
lalysis, that the faint image is composed of silver sulphide (or 
wnegie’s modification).—Yours truly, 
C. WrxrHrope SoMERVILLE. 
Lyrath, 117, Hazelbank Road, Hither Green, S.E. 


SULPHIDE 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY AND MULTIPLE COLOUR 
ILLUMINATION.. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Referring to the article on the above on page 157 of 
yur issue of March 1, may I be allowed to trespass a little on 
ur space to prevent any misconception? 
Whilst multiple colour illumination is based wpon the same broad 
‘inciple—viz., the desirability of securing the best contrast between 
ject and background to secure the best definition—upon which 
e work of Dr. E. J. Spitta and Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees has been 
me, it differs very materially in other respects, in fact their work 
id mine, one might almost say, has been of a complementary 
ture. 
The problem that these gentlemen set themselves and “which 
ey have so skilfully solved was taking objects which, seen 
sually, are stained or coloured, to secure the best contrast in 
ack and white on the photographic plate. This they do by means 
uniformly coloured light filters, the selective absorption of the 
ined or coloured object being the special factor uti 
My problem to take uncoloured or unstained objects, and 
cure the best visual contrast in colours. This has been effected by 
sans of circular discs—the peripheral portions of which are 
fferentially coloured to the central portion—and the factors 
incipally utilised in obtaining the desired result are the refraction 
d diffraction of light by the object. 
As regards the application of multiple colour illumination to 
jotomicrography, I am hopeful that it may prove of value for 
lour photo-micrographs, though, so far as I know, nobody has as 
t applied it to this branch of work. As for photo-micrography in 
ick and white, I have come to the conclusion that no special 
vantages are to be gained, by illuminating the object and back- 
ound in different colours, as so far as the desired results are con- 
med, they can be obtained more simply. 
To take just one concrete example. A slide of diatoms or fora- 
nifera viewed with a double-coloured disc by the refraction 
thod, so that the objects are seen in red on a green ground, 
ld give visually an excellent contrast effect—photographically 
2 simplest way of obtaining an equally good result, would be to 
3 the ordinary dark ground illumination, and employ a uniformly 
oured blue or violet light filter, such as Wratten and Wainwr 
with an ordinary non-orthochromatic plate—Yours truly, 

Jutius RHEINBERG 

(6, Coolhurst Road, Crouch End, N., March 5, 1907. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


ae A 
*.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JoURNAL, includ- 

ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Epirors, THe Bririsn 
Wellington Street, Strand, 
Inattention to this ensures delay. 


JouRNAL oF PHoTOGRAPHY, 24, 
London, W.C.” 
"* Cor 
communications through the most. 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


spondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
Questions are not answered 


*s* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GreEenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. Hargreaves, 4, Fair View, Dalton-in-Furness. 
Footbalt Club. 

J.C. Leslie, 23, Alderbank Terrace, Merchiston, Edinburgh. Five Photographs of 
Views of the Oraigtockhart Ponds, Colinton Road, Edinburgh, with skaters 
thereon. 


Photograph of Ulverston Town 


Boox on Ligurinc.—Would you kindly recommend me a good book 
on studio lighting, one that shows how the light may be cen- 
trolled with the use of blinds.—H. Lenorr, Malmesbury, Cape 

Colony 

“The Photographic Studio.” 
ing in Photographic Studios,” by P. C. Duchochois (1s 
may obtain either from Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Fa 

Avenue, E.C. 


By T. Bolas (2s.), or “Light- 
You 
ringdon: 


R. P. 8.—Kindly let me know if it is possible to become a member 
of the Royal Photographic Society, and w to go about ‘t, 
please. If not, is there any other British society I could join? 
C. Purnettparkerson, Potorna, Auckland, N.Z. 

Application should be made to the Secretary, Mr. John 
McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, London, W We have asked 
Mr. McIntosh to forward you the form of application. If you 


are a professional photographer it is to your advantage to join 
the Professional Photographers’ Association. The Secretary is 
Mr. A. Mackie, 89, Albany Street, London, N.W. 
Tore DrvyrLopmMEent.—1. Would you kindly give me a formul 
developer for time development, one giving a negative 
t, say, 70 deg. Fahr.? 
iently stored in concen- 


or a 


suitable 
of medium density in about ten minutes 
I would prefer one that could be conve 
trated solutions, and not liable to deteriorate too rapidly. 2. 
Given ample washing between operati do you think 
harm likely to result from using the same article for develop- 
ing and fis 3. Can you g me of any book con- 
taining information as to time taken by various developers, at 
given temperatures? The details given in the books I possess are 
altogether too vague for practical use.—F. W. Brappury, Eastern 
Telegraph Company, Ltd., Gibraltar. 

1. We should advise the use of rodinal or a paramidophenol 
solution of the following composition :— 

Paramidophenol hydrochloride 

Potassium metabisulphite 

Water 
Dissolve and add: 

Caustic potash, sat. sol. Br : 
to dissolve the precipitate first formed. This will keep inde- 
finitely, and may be diluted for use in the proportion of about 
1:60 for ten minutes’ development at 70 deg. Fahr. 2. As long 
as the washing was sufficient no harm would accrue, but we 
must confess to not liking this method of working. We should 
feel safer if a hypo elimination, like potassium permanganate 
or hydrogen peroxide were used to clean the tank in between 
fixation and the next development. 3. There is no book on the 


ve me the 


ng? 
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Enwtarcement Crvss.—Can 


Coryine Om Parytines.—Would you kindly tell me how bes 


Hatr-tone Paper, Hrc.—1. Where can I obtain Lindenmeyr’s hal 


subject, but an article appeared on p. 249 of our issue of March 
51, 1905, and an abstract of a later paper by the same authors, 
Messrs. Ferguson and Howard, appears in the “ Almanac” for 
1907, p. 754. 


Booxs on Puoro-Mxcuanicat Sunsects.—I should be glad to have 


names of two or three manuals (pratiques) on phototype or collo- 
type, as I have some zinc plates and a press at disposal—I mean 
gelatine and bichromate process. German books are often more 
complete and precise in details; the language presents no diffi- 
culty.—Puoropum (Tunis). 

For collotype, we should recommend “Der Lichtdruck,’ by 
August Albert, published by Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle. For 
phototype, “The Half-tone Process,” by Verfasser, published 
by Iliffe, London, price 5s.; or “The Half-tone Process on the 
American Basis,” by Cronenberg, price Qs. 


Sruprio Licurine.—I remember reading an article in the “B.J.” 


somewhere towards the close of 1905, re 
lighting by means of a square system. The author claimed to 
be able to get proper lighting, even though in every case he 
made it mechanical: as he used his square of light larger so 
he moved the sitter further away, and so on. The article rather 
impressed me, and I intended to keep the number and give it a 
trial; but now, although I have a big pile of the Journan on 
hand, the particular number I wanted must have been lent. I 
would therefore, be obliged if you would send me the number 
containing this article—W. H. Gnu, Middleburg (Cape), South 
Africa. 
We cannot trace the article in our pages for the period to 
which you refer. There was an article which answers to the 
description by F. M. Steadman in “ The Photogram” for April, 
1902. We have asked Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farring- 
don Avenue, to send you a copy. 
you give me a little information how to 
work a club for photographs or enlargements, or give me any 
address where I can obtain the necessary rules?—F. Furcurr. 
We know of no rules of the kind. We should advise you to 
apply to one or two firms supplying enlargements for club pur- 
poses. You will find the advertisements of a number in our 
columns. 


ating to an idea of studio 


to 
copy old oil paintings, which plates to use, etc.? Can get very 
little result on ordinary plates—Om Parytinc. 

To obtain satisfactory copies of oil paintings and all coloured 
objects it is essential to use colour-sensitive plates. If there 
are no browns or reds in the picture then an ordinary ortho 
plate with a deep yellow filter may answer, but much more 
satisfactory results can be obtained in all cases with a pan- 
chromatic plate and a yellow filter. Special filters, which give 
reproduction in correct luminosity of all colours are advertised 
in our pages, but it may sometimes be advisable to sacrifice a 
little correctness in order to ensure contrast between two colours. 
This is entirely a matter of personal opinion. 


Corrrieut.—Will you kindly answer the following in the “B.J.” this 


week, as it is a most urgent case? I have taken the photograph 
of a young lady. Some one has copied same and printed and 
finished them. The young lady’s parents are indignant, and 
thought I had sold them. They wish me to s op them. Can I 
take proceedings against the offenders?—A. K. 

If you were paid for taking the photograph the copyright 
in it belongs to the person who paid you—that is, the young 
lady, her parents, or whoever paid you for the work. T 


hey 
can register the copyright at once and stop the further sale 


or 


exhibition of the photograph. If you received no payment the 
copyright is yours, and you can take the same steps. You had 
better refer to the article on “ Copyright” in the 1906 
“Almanac,” for your present and future guidance. 


1 
tone writing paper mentioned in “Ex Cathedra,” “B.J.,” Feb- 
ruary 22? 2. Please give addresses of some wholesale bott e 
manufacturers (I require bottles suitable for retailing developers, 
etc.).—H1m-Topr, 

1. Messrs. Lindenmeyr’s address is Upper Thames Street, E. 
If as wholesalers they will not supply you with the paper, t 
will give you the name of an agent. 2. H. Poths and Co., 


ct 
u. 


hey 
5 and 


ae 


6, Bury Court, E.C.; and F. H. Taylor and Sons, No. 1 What 

New Wharf Road, King’s Cross. : : 
PuotocrapHs FoR Saru.—t have some interesting little hits, 

country scenery, and also picturesque photographs of counf 

cottages, which I wish to turn to some account. Are sq 
pictures much in demand for postcards? If so, to whom wou 
you advise me to sell them? If of no interest except as a pref 
picture, would they be of use to the Press? Also, which postea 
producer would be likely to buy photographs of cats and i 
ete. ?—li. M. C. 

We advise you to submit a selection to the leading postog 
publishers, whose names and addresses you will find a 
“Picture Postcard and Collectors’ Chronicle,” 42-44, mperk 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, H.C. It is impossibile to name 
publisher as specially likely for a given class of subject. 


regards the Press, it is impossible to say. We advise you 
study the elements of this branch of photography, as you m 


do in “ Photography for the Press” (Dawbarn and Ward, Is), 

DacuErreoryPes, Erc.—l. Please let me know where I could obta 
an apparatus for taking, developing, and fixing Daguerreotypi 
in one. 2. Also where I could obtain colour transfers to mal 
lantern slides,—Joun R. Cavepaswa. 

1. It is not possible, so dar as we know, to obtain any Dague 
reotype apparatus of any kind now, except by chance at som 
second-hand shop. So far as we are aware, there never was 
apparatus made to do all the operations in one, nor is it prad 
cable. 2. Try W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farring : 
Avenue, E.C. : 

Cottopion Process.—Kindly give me through the Journat a {0 
mula for bromo-iodised collodion for wet plates for lant 
transparencies, as I have mislaid my formula. In Jovury. 
February 22, there is one, but to me it seems too weak in bt 


mides. Is not the developer in same incorrect, viz. :— 
Iron sulphate ... 1 oz. 
Acetic ... en al a, 
Water 1 oz. 


I have been experimenting with some collodion made wi 
Schering’s cotton (in shavings), which have given much superid 
results than the ordinary cotton, and which gives films ite 
from structure.—W. B. Woop. 

The formula to which you refer is a very good one, It C 
1 grain of bromide to each ounce of collodion, which is amp 
in the wet collodion process. There is a printer’s error inf 
formula for the developer; instead of 1 oz. of water, it sho 
be 1 pint—or 20 oz. The mistake was corrected in ou k 
issue. Would it not answer your purpose to buy the collodi 
ready for use rather than to prepare it yourself? If you 
that, you will ensure haying what is suitable for the work. 

Ennarcine Apparatus.—l. I am about to fit up some enlargi 

apparatus (artificial light). Would you kindly inform me whe 
I can get particulars and sizes for making a suitable enlarg 
table. 2. Also can you give me any hints on purchasing a 
denser—what to avoid, etc.?—A. S. 

1. In “Photographic Apparatus, Making and Repairing 
(Dawbarnand Ward, 1s.). 2. Weadvise you to get the usual pal 
of planoconvex lenses. 


No further advice can be given. 
—— eee 
*,” NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blooks and copy are reveived aii 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, ewpressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


In this week’s editorial we emphasise the importance of a photo- 
apher keepi a system of accounts sufficient to enable him to 
eck the variations in his business. Our notes are introductory 
a series of articles dealing, in as brief a space as possible, with 
2 actual form which such book-keeping may take in the case of 


average medium-sized business. (P. 191.) 


Messrs. Horace C. and Conrad Beck provoked an ‘interesting 
scussion at the R.P.S. on Tuesday last by their account of a new 
astigmat lens (the Isotigmar), possessing very high corrections 
hough not fulfilling the Petzval condition, (P. 203.) 


Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., on Wednesday last 
ertained a large company at their new house in Kingsway, on 
' occasion of the formal opening of a new demonstration gallery 
l information bureau. (P. 198.) 


of Brighton, has been elected president of 


Ir. Henry C. Spink, 
(P. 199.) 


i P.A., in s ion to Mr. Martin Jacolette. 


he first instalment of an article on the photography of machinery 
engineering subjects appears on page 197. 


he cause of the greater chemical fog on an unexposed plate in 
parison with one exposed has been sought by MM. Lumiére and 
ewetz in the lack of liberated bromide in the former case. 
195.) 


he virtues of artificial light in the studio are discussed at some 
th by an American writer and worker. (P. 194.) 


urther details are published of the dye process of Dr. Traube, 
rhich silver iodide is used as a base. (P. 196.) 


apnounced his determination to exclude 


r Gorell Barnes has 
(Biagony 


| photographers and draughtsmen from his court. 


itents of the week include a folding camera, daylight develop- 
t, and colour photography. (P. 200.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The forthcoming conference in New York 
readers of the Professional Photographers’ 

. Society of that State, is, as we have 
already intimated, to be the occasion of a series of demon- 
strations by acknowledged leaders of the profession in 
their own studios. ‘The humbler members of the Society 
are to have the opportunity of seeing Hollinger, Core, 
Rockwood, Garo, Bradley, and Falk at work in their 
accustomed manner, and the visit to each establishment 
is to be made a demonstration of the particular class of 
work on which the several photographers rest their reputa- 
tions. Thus Core will have children for his sitters, Garo 
will demonstrate the photography of draperies, Rockwood 
will work by artificial light, and Hollinger will deal with 
the simple poses of heads which characterise his work. 
The number of visitors in each case is limited to fifteen, 
and in recognition of the courtesies due to the country 
members of the Society, as well as to the demonstrators, 
members residing in New York refrain from applying for 
admission. The idea, which some day may be applicable 
in this country, evidently forms a strong incentive to a 
good attendance at the conference. 

% * 

A Word of The queries which are continually ad- 
Advice. dressed to us on copyright matters show 
no signs of diminution, and no doubt those of our readers 
—and we believe they constitute a considerable proportion 
—who read queries and replies week by week out of 
curiosity, discover some amusement in the repetition of 
inquiries which as likely as not were answered in the 
very week during which the reader addressed his letter to 
us. But if the knowledge of copyright law is limited 
among the less studious number of our readers, the posses- 
sion of tact in making use of the acquired knowledge is 
rarer still, and we have reason to know that a professional 
photographer’s difficulties have been increased instead of 
diminished owing to the high-handed action he has taken 
when told that the supposed infringement is actually a case 
for legal action. Among the good resolutions which a 
photographer can make there is none which will profit him 
more than to allow his copyright disputes to be dealt with 
by the Professional Photographers’ Association, of which 
body he should, of course, be a member, or, if the Associa- 
tion does not regard the case as one which it is wise to take 
up, to be guided by its advice. Many men in business at 
the present moment would have saved pounds had they 


heeded and taken this advice. 
* « 


How their 


* 


* 


The Non- We hear less than we did at one time 
See OF of specimens being retained by persons 
Lee : or firms to whom they are submitted bv 


applicants for a situation.. It will be remembered that we 
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have cautioned our assistant-readers against sending speci- 
mens to box numbers at our office, and no doubt this 
fact and our publishers’ refusal to insert requests for 
specimens in advertisements appearing under a box 
number, have reduced the evil to small dimensions. As in 
all other human affairs, there are two sides to the question, 
and we have had instances brought before us in which em- 
ployers who had been accused of retaining specimens were 
doing so for want of marks on the photographs identifying 
them with the applicant. Some years ago we published 
some hints to applicants, one or two extracts from which 
we may with advantage repeat : — 

1. Write clearly and to the point. 
queries in the advertisement. 

2. Enclose a stamped envelope for a reply. 

3. If enclosing a portrait of self, let the sender’s name 
be upon it. 


Answer 


4. In sending specimens, let stamps for return invaria- 


ably accompany them, with also a suitably addressed 
wrapper for their return. 

5. Let évery specimen have its owner’s name (and pre- 
ferably address) written plainly on some part of the pic- 
ture or mount; if on the picture itself, there is little 
danger of dishonest persons retaining them. 


Composite Mr. Sterry, in his paper on “ The Action 
Developed of Oxidisers on the Development of the 
Images, 


Latent Image,” read at the R.P.S. and 
reported on p. 165 of our issue for March 1, stated that 
he had been led to the view that light produced three pro- 
ducts or practically three latent images. In connection 
with this hypothesis, it is interesting to note that the 
finished negative contains more images than one, the 
traditional single image of pure silver in clean gelatine 
being apparently a myth. There is a main image in silver 
that can be removed by a silver solvent, but there is also a 
residual image of mysterious composition that is unaffected 
by the silver solvent (excepting, perhaps, when cyanide 
is used) insoluble in hypo, and practically undevelopable. 
In a negative made on an ordinary rapid plate this 
residual image is almost invisible but still detectable. In 
a “gaslight” lantern plate it is obvious, and looks very 
much like a weak sulphide-toned image. It is evidently 
of a complex nature, as silver compounds can be found in 
it. To a certain extent it can be chlorised and either 
redeveloped’ or dissolved in hypo, but the actions are only 
partial. It is, of course, difficult to determine when the 
image comes into existence. It may be a result of develop- 
ment, or it may have existed prior to development. 
iodide existed in the emulsion it can generally be found in 
the residual image in an insoluble form, and if the 
developer gives an organic deposit, that also can be found. 
But even when both these constituents are avoided, the 
image still exists. Whether it has any bearing on Mr. 
Sterry’s theory or not, it appears to us that further investi- 
gation of this residual negative image is desirable. If 


such investigation does not add to our knowledge concern- 


ing the latent image, it may give some information with 
regard to little-known silver compounds, and no item of 
information is too small to be worth consideration in the 
domain of photographic chemistry. 


* * * 
Store c If our New York contemporary, “ The 
Competition Photographer,” were able to observe 
pHotography. professional photography in this country 


it would probably sound a less alarmist 
note than that which it is prompted to emit in its current 
issue, because competition with portrait photographers is 
being actively put forward by New York stores in the 
shape of cabinet photographs at a dollar a dozen. If the 


all the | 


Ise | 


American photographer has nothing much Worse than 
this from the competitors outside the business he need 
not begin to grumble—time enough for that when “fre 
portraits” from religious papers and beef extract com 
panies have made inroads in his territory. According to 


our contemporary, a policy of retaliation, adopte by 
photographers in concert, will provide a remedy: “Tf the 


various local organisations of photographers would band 
together to fight this 1 dol. business and, in combination, 
also offer 1 dol. pictures, advertising the offer through the 
papers and in other ways, each member of the organisatig 
being taxed pro rata for his share of the advertisin 
expense, this 1 dol. rate would soon cease, for the publi 
would undoubtedly rather go to the regular studio, 
things being equal. The public would rather have th 


signature of a regular studio than that of a departmen 
store at the foot of its pictures.” 
* * * 
Extra , Hanging committees of the smalle 
, piehs ; 
eg Space societies, to whom the necessity of 
oninitions rigorous selection does not apply with 


such force as it does to the better kno 
exhibitions, may at times be at a loss for space sufficient 
to display the whole of the selected frames. Under theg 
circumstances they may be glad to make a note of 
expedient which we remember having seen in practi 
several times, and which consists simply in the manufa 
ture of a few frames from wood about a couple of inch 
wide and 4in. thick, with one or two cross-bars for the sal 
of strength. An amateur carpenter with a hammer, sa 
and a few nails will put the affair together in an hour @ 
two, and the frames will support themselves like a clothes 
horse if hinged together with strips of webbing. ae 
may be covered with materials, fitting the mural decom 
tions, a matter of little difficulty if the fabrics from sud 
firms as Burnets of Long Acre be requisitioned, or evel 
sheets of the stouter mounting papers might be employed 
A professional photographer anxious to make a specia 
feature of new work might do worse than instal a simila 
device into his establishment. 


~ ~* * 
ka Agia The recent discussion at the anni 
an 
Interesting. 


graphic Society on the improvem 

which might be made in the “Journal” of that body W 
forcibly brought again before us on our turning up du 

the past few days a back number of the journal of the la 
Camera Club, in which was an article by Sir Wi li 
Abney dealing in very readable and humorous fashid 
with the theory of the latent image. To invite the read 
to understand a possible change caused by light b 
imagining the chemical bodies to be partners in a dang 
some staid and respectable and others more volai 
and lively, was a happy inspiration which might h 
breathed again with advantage upon the text of some 0 
the papers which are delivered to a listening world at 6 
Russell Square. Is it too much to hope that Sir William 
who for some years has assumed responsibility for i 
contents of the Royal Photographic Society’s journal, m 
persuade some of the readers of papers to take a leat 0 
of his book of ten years ago? 


general meeting of the Royal 3 
ent 


1 +___- 


= 


Tue Late Mr. M. L. Isaacs.—We regret to record the death, 
March 2, of Mr. Meyer Lewis Isaacs, a director of the frm 
Houghtons, Ltd., and formerly head of the firm of Joseph Le 
and Co., Hatton Garden, the affairs of which branch of Houghtow 
Ltd., the deceased gentleman superintended up to within a few daj 


of his death. Mr. Isaacs’ death will be felt throughout the trad 
where he was greatly respected. 


Sees ee 
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BUSINESS METHODS IN THE STUDIO. 
fz railway ticket-collector who, so it is said, for lack 
definite instructions on the point, declared “dogs is 
gs and cats is dogs, but tortoises is hinsects,” would, 
‘doubt not, be in a like dilemma had he to determine 
ether the professional photographer is following an 
, a business, or a trade. ‘The good photographer rightly 
sards himself as an artist, but, inasmuch as professional 
otography involves the purchase of materials, and, 
aerally, the employment of hired help;-the cost of both 
which bears no small proportion to the amount obtained 
_the photographs, he is to that extent a business man, 
1 should therefore follow what are generally known as 
siness methods in his studio. 
attention to detail may be to the artistic temperament, 
Stress of competition makes insistent demands that 
studio shall be conducted on business lines, and unless 
be one in which there are two or more partners, one 
whom can devote himself to the business side, the 
prietor must endeavour to combine in himself the 
ctions of business man and artist, 
set it be distinctly understood that we do not wish to 
cact from the dignity of professional photography 1. 
slightest degree when we plead the necessity for thus 
ibining the commercial with the artistic, Photography 
srs so closely into almost every phase of the complex 
lisation in which we live, that the photographer who 
id be in the front rank musi, of necessity, conform 
prevailing conditions. In an age which is frankly 
mercial, he must be commercial, too. But it need 
be at the expense of professional dignity. 
s Charles Wesley Hearn, the President of the puAS 
\., expressed it, when he foretold the success of the 
le-picture exhibition of the Professional Photo- 


However uncongenial ° 


graphers’ Society of New York, on the ground that “the 
professional, if he be sane, must always remember that 
his profession is a business, and that just as much attention 
must be paid to business as to making pictures, and that 
both of these attributes are combined in the exhibition.” 

If this be so, it follows that business methods should 
be employed in the studio, methods which will ensure 
systematic dealing, not only with sitters and employees, 
but, most important of all, the photographer’s own affairs 
—in_ other words, there should be an efficient system of 
accounts. 

In a great many studios no 


proper system is in force, 
and in those in which one is most needed there is none 
at all. How often does one read in the reports of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, “Debtor does not appear to have 
kept any books”; “he did not realise that he was insol- 
vent until the principal creditor obtained judgment.” The 
owner of a studio which is known to be paying may urge 
that he is careful to live within his means, and therefore 
has no need to keep accounts; but there are many 
reasons why he should do so. In the event of his wishing 
to sell or, after his death, his executors wishing to do 
so, a set of accounts that can easily be verified is of 
immense value. So it is, too, in dealings with the Income 
Tax officials. Again, a business of any kind rarely, if 
ever, remains stationary. It either grows or diminishes, 
and, although one may be very observant, it is extremely 
difficult, in the absence of proper accounts, to determine 
in which direction a business is moving, especially when 
credit is both taken from manufacturers and given io 
sitters. Having thus suggested the desirability of keeping 
proper accounts, we now draw attention to the first of a 
series of articles, giving directions for keeping such 
records as will suffice for the requirements of the average 
studio. 


BUSINESS METHODS IN THE STUDIO. 


will assume, for the purpose of these notes, that we are 
ng with the studio of Mr. A. Darks yde, a photographer 
besides devoting the whole of his time to the business, 
employs an assistant operator and a receptionist, sharing 
etouching between them, a girl for mounting and spotting, 
nter, and a boy—a total wages bill of £6 10s. per week. 

. Darkslyde will, of course, keep a sittings book or studio 
er. Fig. 1 shows a good form of ru ing, providing as it 
a record of the whereabouts of negatives and the time 
with any order. It will be noted that there are no 
columns—the reason for this will be explained later. 
es the studio register, Mr. Darkslyde will require three 
al account books—the day book, the cash book, and the 
r—in addition to the petty cash book and the private 
4 


Taking Stock. 

> first step is to take stock. On the one hand Mr. 
slyde sets down all his liabilities. that is to say, every- 
he owes; and on the other his assets. These latter 
le the value of the premises if they are his own property, 
pparatus, the stocks of materials—plates, papers, 
cals—the amounts owing to him by customers, and the 
it of cash at the bank and in hand. The surplus of 
over liabilities is called Mr, Darkslyde’s capital; and 
mplete statement constitutes his balance-sheet. If, at 
1d of a year, another balance-sheet be prepared, it may 


likely be found that the capital is less; the amounts 


and | 


1b 


due to creditors may be more, while those owing by sitters 
are less, and the cash balances are also lower. This is either 
a sign that the business is not paying so well, or else that 
Mr. Darkslyde has been drawing more money from the business 
than the profits warrant. Thus it is that stocktaking is so 
valuable; it enables a man to know exactly how he stands, 
and gives, it may be, a timely warning that retrenchment, in 
some form or another, is desirable. The stocktaking, of course, 
does not show how the results of the year’s trading have been 
arrived at. The accounts must furnish this information. 


Simple Account Keeping. 

The following system is simple. It assumes that Mr. Dark- 
slyde not only has a banking account, but that he is willing 
to pay in all cash he receives to the bank, and also to make 
all payments by cheque, sums less than, say, twenty shillings 
being paid from the petty cash, which is sustained by amounts 
of £5 at a time as occasion requires. The writer knows that 
many photographers of his acquaintance have no banking 
account, but, as has already been said, the photographer ought 
to be a business man, and a banking account is a business 
facility of which he should not fail to avail himself. 


The Daybook. 
Some photographers endeavour to combine the day book and 
the studio register, but the plan is a bad one. A sitting, given 
upon an order for only a few shillings, may, under favourable 


circumstances, run into as many pounds. The studio register 
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ought only to be the record of the sittings given, the proper 
way in which to regard the day’s business, from an accounting 
standpoint, being to deal only with the photographs sent home 
and charged to the sitter. The day book being merely a copy 
of the bills sent with the photographs, its precise form 1s 
immaterial. It should, however, record the order number, and 
also be provided with two cash columns. Fig. 2 is a repro- 


received, must be entered in the cash book. The value of th 
counterfoil receipt book cannot, however, be insisted upon tp 
strongly. They protect photographer, assistant, and sits 
alike; nothing is left to memory, and, consequently, shoul 
any questioning ever arise, the production of the receipt, 4 
reference to its counterfoil, will at once settle the matter, 4 
whatever intervals the cash is banked, the total of the counta 


duction of two pages of the day book. From this it will be | foils should agree with the contents of the cashbox, and ¢hj 
| Proofs. Negatives. 
Order | y ae 2 SSS SS Ta YS ———|_ Order General Instruct 
Date. N Name and Address, | Position. Order. To Printing-| = \sent Home. ral Instructions, 
at Sent, Returned, Room or | To File. | | | 
Enlargers. | ae ee a 
| jar Jan.4 | | 
1905. | 12 Cab, Plat. Limp Mts. | Jan. 11 to 
Jan. 1 | 10,000 | Mrs. Jones, } a Jan, 2 Jan. 4 _|_12by 10 Brom Enlgt. 15/-| Enlargers. Jan. 18 Jan.18 | Enlargement to be 
1, High Street, d | versed to pair with om 
se iA oe . = | 
Churchtown ¢ hee |_ already made of Mr. Jone 
% ~ | 6G,D.V. Plat. Bust, Black 
d Circle Mts. Jan, 4 Jan. 9 Jan.18 | 
eotte ie i x a ee | = 
| | 
= — = =| 
| 
| 
“ | 
| 
= = | ! = | 
Fig. 1.—Studio Register. 
JANUARY, 1905. 
Brought forward £92 4 Brought forward £100 15 
Jan. 18. Mrs. Jones, 1, High Street. Jan. 19. Strong & Williams, 
12 Cab. Plat.. 9 ) Market Place, 
6 C.D.V. Plat. O 7 & 120 Half-tone Posteards—Churchtown F, C........... £0 5 10 
12 x 10 Enlargemen 015 0 Order 9803, 05 
Order 10,00! — Dae” ah ———— — = —_ ‘ 
aa = Harris & Co., 
Frank Williams, Esq. Market Place. 
Churchtown Football Club. 480 Postcards IAI DLOMME ret tr ater aiivses coven cosesse-F 4 1 34 
24 12x10 Silver 280 Ditto. — @ 
18x15 Enlargement 1.5 0 = = = = } 
Order 980 SS 1) The Hon. James Fitzjames, , 
= — = = The Towers. 
Mrs. Evans, 12 x 10 Silver “ Motor-car” 1.1.0 
5, Priory Terrace. Order 11610. — yy 
12 Midget Silver 050 = = 
Order 10201. 050 The Manager, 
a = “The Tatler,” London. 
Jan. 19. Miss Dickens, The Hall. 12 x 10 Glossy Bromide and Reproductlon Fee 
‘ 1 Boudoir Plat 6 “ Fitzjames Car” 2 0105S 
6 Cab. Plat. 6 — ow 
Order 1008 018 0 = aaa er en SS { 
= Mrs. Nor 
The Manager, Elm Villas. ] 
Churchtown Theatre Royal. 12 Cab. Plats. 015 0 | 
24 x 18 Enlargement ‘‘ Miss St. Elmo,” 2Frames .. 0! 7-0) 
Special price for advertising NAME ..............eseeeee 110 0 —- 13 
Order 11628. — 110 0 = 
= = = SS =a Miss Norris. 
Miss St. Elmo, Theatre Royal. 12 Cab. Silver .. 010 6 
12 Cab. Bromide sed 07 6 12 Midget ,, 050 
076 Order 9946, —- 8 
Carried forward £100 15 6 Carried forward £105 B 
= eg ses — 
Fig. 2. 
noticed that the pages are totalled and brought forward. This { amount should be entered in the cash book. Cheques | 


is done each day up to the end of the month. 
The Cash Book. 

The cash book, as its name implies, deals with the receipts 
and payments of all money. Its form may vary a good deal. 
Fig. 3 is arranged upon the idea that a printed and numbered 
form of receipt is given for all money received from sitters. 
Tf such a receipt be not used, then each item of cash, as 


drawn, should also be entered in the cash book, the name 
the payee, and the amount under its proper heading, as sho 
in Fig. 3. At the end of the month these columns are totalle 
to be dealt with as will be explained later. A grand to 


being made of these columns, the amount thereof subtratl 
from that of the amounts paid in to the bank, represents | 
cash balance, and it should agree with that of the bank pt 
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ook. If there be any discrepancy, the items in the pass book 
hould be run through, when. it will be found that the bankers 
lay have entered a few charges, the cost of a new cheque book, 
ommission. on out-of-date postal orders, and so on. These 
mounts should be entered in the cash book under the sundry 
xpenses column. If the pass book balance exceed that of 
1e cash book, it is most likely owing to a cheque drawn 
ear the end of the month not having been presented for 
ayment. Any differences beyond these should be looked for 
irefully. They may be the results of clerical errors—yvyery 
casionally on the part of the banker—or they may be actual 
istakes in the money itself, mistakes which should be 
vestigated at once. 


good many entries, while it is an easy matter to place a new 
| card in the fortunate event of one ever completely filling. 

Each day the entries in the day book and the cash book 
are posted to the ledger, the former to the left-hand, or debit, 
| column, and the latter to the right, or credit, column. If, 
instead of the conventional “To goods” of the debit side, we 
| substitute the order number when posting from the day book, 
we at once introduce a time-saving feature, because, in the 
event of a sitter re-ordering at any time, the one reference 
to the ledger gives the order number in the register, with its 
full particulars of the original instructions. 

Monthly or quarterly the accounts are rendered to sitters 
from the ledgers, and the amount is jotted down in pencil, 


ont Accounts, Rent, Ligh Appa F 
Date. Paid into}*¢ - r Adver- } Rates, ight F Ppa- | Trade | ‘Private 
| Bank, anes Materials. Wages. tising. Taxes, pang Repairs. | ratus, Expenses .JDrawings. 
b is apa ‘uel 
{ns’rance. Renewals, 
1905 £is. al & Z iF aie = 5 8 
ert | EslancelatiBanie ny eee a (e (e £ (8. |d, £ | 8, a, £ | sid | | 4 # jBjdf & fsa ££) syd 
;, 6 | Receipts 101 to 150 4010/0 | 
» 6 | PettyCash ... ... | | | 5/0/0 alone! 
3, 6 | Wages for Week ... | 6 |10/0 | 6/10] 0 
», 13 | Receipts 151 to 180 30/0/10 | | | | 
HSH) Rents snl ca ince | | | | 
1 10/0/0 | a) |) Oy) © 
», 13 | Thomson & Co.—Dealer: | | 52/0/0 | Ee Oa 0 
» 18 | Jackson & Co.—Enlargers... 2 | | 3 
; \ g 12]0]0 | | 12] 0| 0 
» 13 | Wilson & Co.—Mounts ... ... | f1a}olo eel | | | | 14] 0) 0 
» 13 | Wagesfor Week... ... ... .. | 6 |10/0 | | 6}10| 0 
» 20 | Receipts 181 to 240... .. P59 | 0 10 | | | | 
> 20 | Robson & Co.—Paper .., ... 3810/0 a Hal | | 38] 0] 0 
1 20 | Electric Light Petes | faalolo 4 | | 14] oO] 0 
20) Gas... a... | 8]0]0 al | | 8] 0} 0 
, 20 | Johnson—Coal ... ... | 4101/0 | 4/0] 0 
» 20 | Selfi—Private Account ne | | | 20) 0/0} 20} 0} 0 
me0s| Petty Cash 2... 605 ses cee cal | | | | 5/0]0 5| 0}] 0 
. 20 | Wages for Week Ray teem ts | 6|10/0 | | 6/10} 0 
, 27 | Receipts 241 to 260... 18 | 0/9 ional | | 
; 27 | Dickson Bros.—Stationery Hie | } | | 4io gq | 4] 0] 0 
m2’ | Wagesfor Week... ... ... .. | 6 {10/0 | | | | 6} 10] 0 
> 31 | Receipts 261t0270 b.. ... ... 8|16\0 | | | 
» 31} Bank Charges as Pass Book .. eal | yo cali 0!1/6 Ds & 
j | 
one | |14s | 0 Jo 26 | 010 | 4}olo 14] 1|6] 20 | 0} ope] 1! 6 
Paid in 0 ss. ou oe 9244 | 6 10 | | | | 
Cheques drawn ... ... ..J212 | 1/6 | | | | —_—$ <= 
—|--|= | | | || | 
Balance carried forward ..} 32 | 4 |6 | | | 
— | | | | | | | | 
Fig. 3 
The Ledger. so that if it be not settled before the accounts are again. sent 
This book is, of course, the record of the accounts with the | out (an experience which is, unfortunately, only too common) 


ters. It may be the book form, known to most of our 
iders, or it may be the comparatively unknown card ledger. 
e card ledger is far preferable in any business invelvying a 
mber of accounts with but a few transactions in each. 
ch sitter has a card headed with name and address, and 
se are filed alphabetically, cards called guides, with pro- 
ting tabs on which are written the letters of the alphabet 
facilitate referetice, being inserted in their proper positions. 
-od runs through the holes at the foot of the cards, screwing 
the back of the drawer in which they are kept. The cards 

ruled both back_and front, so that there is room for a 


XCLIST-PHOTOGRAPHERS will probably be interested to. know that 
Service Company, Ltd., of 292 and 293, High Holborn (with 
ch the Service Photographic Society is associated), are holding 
exhibition at the present time of cycles and the accessories 
ting to them. A special display will be made at the same time 
ameras and accessories. which can be used in conjunction with 
cycle. 

. Martin anp Co.—The business of Messrs. J. Martin and Co., 
irgers and printers, of New Southgate, is to be carried on as 
tin, Godwin, and Co., under the management of Mr. Stanley 
lwin. The new firm has improved its means of dealing promptly 
h high-class trade work, and invites inquiries from dealers and 
trade generally. 


this amount heads the account, “To account rendered.’ At 
stocktaking time all accounts are closed, and the amounts of 
the balances needed to make the two sides agree are brought 
down. It may happen that a sitter has paid a deposit, and 
thus the balance will be on the opposite side to that of the 
majority. Such a one will, as far as the accounts are con- 
cerned, of course, be a creditor, but these items may be provided 
for by reckoning them as work in course of completion, as 
will be shown next week, when we propose dealing with Mr. 
Darkslyde’s profit and loss account. 


S. E. Kaye. 


Tue “Stanpa” DayticHr Dryrtopmenr Tanx.—The Standard 
Patents Company, Ltd., of 11, Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C., 
write as follows:—‘“ We beg to inform you that we have acquired 
the patents controlling the ‘Standa’ Daylight Time Development 
| Tank, which, as you may be aware has now been on the market for 
a couple of years, with an ever-increasing popularity. This season 
we are issuing the tank with several improvements. Will you be 
good enough to notify your readers that we shall be pleased to 
demonstrate the tank at the above address at any time during 
business hours, and to develop any plates brought for the purpose for 
the bare cost of the chemicals used? Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., who 
have been associated with the ‘Standa’ tank from the first, will 


continue. in conjunction with ourselves, to supply the trade. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHT VERSUS DAYLIGHT. 


[The followix 
under the s 


Wextt, the time has come when the question is being asked “Do 
you think artificial light is-better than sunlight or daylight?” 
A few years ago we should have laughed at this question and 
treated it as nothing more than a joke, but to-day it is no joking 
matter, and in my humble opinion within five years there will 
be more artificial lights used than the oldtime ights. It is 
surprising how anxious the photographers are to become inde- 
pendent of “old Sol.” The operator swears at him when the 
day is dark, the printer joins in the chorus, and the “boss” 
stands off and applauds them both, for he knows he is losing 
trade by the bad weather. When the public realises the fact 
that the operator is able to make as good work on the cloudy day 
as on the clear, it will begin to come into the studio on those 
-days, and there will be no dull days and no unprofitable ones ; 
all will be the same. Notwithstanding the fact that photo- 
graphers have advertised that “cloudy weather is as good as 
sunshine,” if they will but be pe rfectly honest for a moment, they 
will have to come right down to brass tacks and acknowledge that 
cloudy weather is not as good as clear and that the work done on 
those days is not so good. We have tried to convince ourselves 
that it is as good, for many years, but have never been fully 
convinced, and neither has the dear public. 
It’s all in the Operator. 

But now come the artificial lights, and all we have to do is to 
a button or turn a crank and on comes the light; then we 
go ahead, and the negatives come the same one day as another. 
Now comes. the question that I expect to answer, “Do you think 
artificial light better than daylight?” Ani to this question I 
answer: “Nay, nay; but I do think it more uniform than da 
light, and I do think it as good as daylight, but not bette 
This brings me back to the old assertion that I have made 
many times through the columns of “The Camera,” “that one 
light is a od as another if the operator is as good as the 
other.” It’s all in the man, and if the man can work one light 
he can work any other light; but if he falls down on one ight 
he is as apt to fall down on some other light. If he can control 
one light and make it give him a certain effect, he can control 
another light and get the same effect. If he comes up under a 
certain light and says, “I cannot get that effect wnder this light,” 
or “I cannot get that effect here,” he is lacking just that much 
of being a good operator. If he comes up “ bright and smiling ” 
nnder any light and gets the same effects every time, it may be 
taken for granted that he is a man who knows what good work 
and how to get it, and if he cannot have a pet light he will make 
one that is not a pet do the work for him. 

So it is in the use of artificial light. The operator who can 
work any skylight will have no trouble in working any artificial 
light that is on the market at the present time for that purpose. 
I make special mention here of the “ Aristo” light, simply for 
the sake of convenience and for the reason that I have worked 
that light and know what it will do; but at the same time I 
desire to say I think there are other lights that will produce as 
good work and that are just as easily controlled. The use I have 
made of this light has convinced me that I can get anything 
with it that I can get with daylight. The one question that 
seems to be in the minds of all operators is that it may not work 
as rapidly as daylight, which would, of course, necessitate a 
longer exposure, and hence be not so good for work with children 
or short exposures generally. This is not my experience, for T 
have found that the exposure can be made quicker than with 
‘the average skylight. The exposure by this light can be governed 


pr 


1ature of a very well-known worker in professional photography 
those who have not adopted artificial light in their businesses.— Eps, “B. J 


“A Ls what sn thie Q nnaw oT comp 1 ‘am. ra? 
ng observations of the comparative efficiency of the two sources of illumination which appear in “The Camera 


nould provide some thoughts for consideration. by 
a 

largely by placing the subject fa rther from or closer to it. i Often. 
in the working of a skylight we find the operator stopping ly 
lens down to control the exposure; he knows the plate wi Il be 
overexposed if the lens is used open, and not having his light 
curtained, so that he can close off part of it, he must control the 
This destroys one of the 
When the lens is stopped 
ys that warm, fluffy, atmoe 


exposure by stopping down the lens. 
most pleasing effects in portrait wor 
down to any great extent it destr lat 
spheric effect that all good operators like to 
show. ‘This atmosphere makes the portrait look as if there are 
certain parts that are nearer than other parts, and so we get the 
vicht idea of distance and perspective. This is a destroyed 
when we begin to stop the lens down, for to stop it down makes 
the lens cut deeper, and in doing that it brings all varts up on 
the same plane, making what we call a “ flat fielc # This is 
anything but desirable in portrait work. It is often impossible 
to move the subject away from a skylight owing to the fact that 
the room is so narrow that we have to confine ourselves to @ 


have their work 
1 


limited space, hence the stopping down of the lens. 
The Effect of Distances. 


With the artificial light this is overcome, for the light can be 


raised or lowered and the subject moved away from 
it until the exposure is controlled, and at the samé 
time we preserve the atmospheric effect that is 80 


much desired. Any operator who understands the usé 
of the flash machine will understand this condition and be 
in position to make the most of it. He will remember that the 
farther from the subject the flash machine is placed the softer 
the effect of the light and the more powder he must use. Soitis 
with the artificial lamp ; the farther from the subject it is placed 
the softer the effect and the longer the exposure that must be 
given. Therefore, it will be readily seen that the exposure 
problem is entirely in the hands of the operator, something that 
cannot be said of the old-time skylight. There has never been al 
operator who had complete control over his light when it came to 
exposure. There are too many conditions governing the exposure 
problem for him to get complete control of it, and chief among the 
conditions is the constantly changing intensities of the light 
One minute the sun is out strong, the next it has softened con 
siderably, and the next it is cloudy; so on during all the day, 
so that the operator is never making the same exposure, and 
when he comes to developing he has to manipulate the developet 
for every batch of plates—or, at least, he thinks he has to manipt 
late the developer. With the artificial light the intensity of the 
light is the same all the time; and if the operator will expert: 
ment just a few minutes he will find the distance it should he 
placed from his subject to secure the same effects at all times and 
then keep the lamp there all the time, and he will have the e 
posure problem in his hands so far as the light is concerned. 
The distance the ht should be from the subject will be 
governed by the lens to be used. Some lenses work at f/4, and 
with a 16-inch focus will, of course, work very much faster than 
a lens working at f/8 and 16-inch focus. So the operator should 
have the lamp placed where he can get the exposure he wants 
to’ give and there leave it. I have an f/4 lens, and the lamp 
when in use, is placed so that it is about seven feet from the 
top of the subject’s head, and the average exposure is about om 
second. This would be the average exposure under a skylight 
measuring sixteen feet square, where there were no obstructions 
to the passage of the light to the subject; so it will be see 
the lamp works as fast as any other light. 
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The Benefit of a Concentrated Lighting. 
One other advantage I see in the lamp is that its light is a 
ore concentrated light. I do not mean it is harsh, for it is 
nything but that; but, being small, it concentrates the light at 
lose parts at which we want it concentrated and then blends 
it in a soft effect to all the other parts. This is especially 
oticeable in the lighting of white draperies. I suppose by this 
me the readers of “The Camera” have found that I am some- 
hat of a crank on the subject of lighting white draperies. Now, 
is light is fine for that part of the lighting. I have not found 
necessary to use any of the screens that I used in the skylight 
ghtings to control the light on the lower parts of the figure. 
he light concentrates at the face, and that is the highest point 
‘illumination, and from there it is a gradual veduction to the 
wer parts of the figure. This is as it should be, for all opera- 
rs know their great trouble in lightit 


g white draperies has 
en. to keep the white dress from coming up so fast in the de- 
sloper that it would give nothing but a white (blank) effect in 
ie finished picture. There have been many methods resorted to 
) overcome this effect. One was to place a screen between the 
ibject and the so that all of the direct light, striking the 
ubject, would have to pass over the top of the screen and then 
lend downward in a soft, diffused way to the lower parts, and I 
ave found very few operators who could do this wit 

succe 


oht 


h any degree 
Another method was to locally reduce the white 
arts after development, and I have found fewer still who could 
this. With the artificial light it is not necessary to do either, 
he subject should be placed so that the lamp is about seven feet 
nove or less, according to the length of exposure 
ants to g 


he operator 
ve) from the top of the subject’s head and raised to a 
xint where it will throw the light on the face from 
out 45 degr This is another thing the readers 
at I am a crank ‘on. 


an angle of 
have found 
Iam most positively a crank on having 
ie light fall on the subject’s face from an angle of about 
) degrees, if the picture is to be a portrait. If it is a genre 
eture it may be different—but that’s another story. The lamp 
ould be placed to the front of the subject, so that if he were to 
ose the eye on the light side of his face and try to see the lamp 
ith the eye on the shadow side of his face he could see the 
itire lamp. Tf the operator has any doubts of the position his 
ibject should occupy in relation to the lamp, let him take the 


seat to be occupied by the subject and experiment until he gets 
the lamp in the right position. When he can see the lamp with 
the eye that is on the shadow side of the face he has it placed 
at the right point in front of the subject. Next he should raise 
the lamp as high above his head at this point as he can without 
losing sight of it with the shadow eye. This will place the lamp: 
at the right height to secure the angle of 45 degrees. Now, if te 
has the subject seated at this point he will get what is known 
as the portrait. effect of light, or broad effect some call it.. From 
this time on he can move his camera from ‘one side of the subject 
to the other and get anything from’ a broad effect to a full 
profile Rembrandt effect, as it is called. Now, for the 
exposure all he has to do is to remember the expo- 
sure for a broad effect, and it. will the same on 
all Then remember the exposure on the 
Rembrandt effects and they will always be the same. So he has 
the exposure problem in his hands. Now, if the temperature of 
his developer and its strength is the same, he will have no 
trouble in following the “tank development” system and de- 
veloping all his plates in one solution and at one time. The arti- 
ficial light is destined to simplify the work of the photographer, 
making it possible for him to make his negatives by it, retouch 
them by it, and at last to print them by the same light and be 
able to do the printing at any “old time.” It not only makes 
it possible for him to do these things, but he can so plan his 
exposure and his developer according to the exposure that he can 
place fifty negatives into the same solution and leave them for a 
given time, and when’ he locks at one, and that one is finished, 
he can, without taking the trouble to look at the balance, takc 
all out, for they all, having received the same exposure and 
having the same developer and the same temperature, must 
develop the same. “Ts artificial light better than daylight?” 
Well, no, not so far as effects in light are concerned, but for the 
many things it will do and the convenience of it, YES, in great 
big capitals. The effects to be secured are as good and the con- 
veniences greater; therefore, it must be better in many respects. 
For groups I have found it just as good by using a soft white 
screen between the light and the group. The light is screened 
on all subjects, but in groups it must be reduced more. This 
does not make it any slower than the skylight ; therefore, that 
is not an objection. Frerrx Raymer. 


be 
occasions. 


IN THE DIFFERENCE IN INTENSITY OF DEVELOPMENT FOG 


ON EXPOSED AND 


UNEXPOSED DRY PLATES. 


‘HEN a gelatino-bromide plate, which has not been exposed to 
ght, is treated with a developer it is always possible to produce 
certain amount of so-called chemical fog; whilst a similar 
ate which has been normally exposed and developed under the 
me circumstances results in a negative perfectly free from fog. 
his fact, although frequently published, has not been hitherto, 
| far as we are aware, explained!. 

We have made a series of experiments with the object of dis- 
ering the cause of this phenomenon. These tests were carried 
it with extra-rapid gelatine plates, and we have attempted to 


| Drs. Mees and Sheppard state in their paper on the theory of photographic 
Ocesses (PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL, Aug., 1905, p. 296) :—** It is usual in density 
asurements to subtract the so-called ‘fog’ from the total density: This is the 
nsity due to inherent; fog in the plate, extraneous light, &c. Usually a separate 
iding is made of the so-called fog strip, but, owing to the differential nature 

our instrument, the ‘fog? reading was automatically subtracted, and 


cen pon the same portion of emulsion as the exposure. But the formula 
oo 
Sa =K shows that there is a theoretical error in assuming the fog in the 
ao 
exposed strip to be equal to that in the exposed strip. For Jet A+ B=C betotal 
iss of Ag Br, where A'= Ag Br changed by light, B= Ag Br unchanged. Then 
e of fogging = (dD/dt) C = K (A +B) in fog strip, and equals (dD/dt)B= KB in 
ped aed Ou aOUs]y, fog increases faster in unexposed film than in the exposed, 
/—EDS. J.” 


determine the influence exerted on fog by the following factors-: — 
Time of exposure, duration of development, nature and compo- 
sition of the developer, the combined effect of exposure and time 
of development. 

We used the following normal diamidophenol developer :— 


Diamidophenol gms. 
Sodium sulphite anhydrous 30 gms. 
Water 1,000 ces. 


We develo 
under-exposed plates in the same bath at a temperature of 65 deg. 
Fahr. for increasing time of from one to ten minutes. With the 
unexposed plates the chemical fog is practically nil with a dura- 
tion of development of one minute, very distinct after two 
minutes, and increases very quickly with the duration of de- 
velopment. With the correctly exposed plates the fog was 
scarcely noticeable after about ten minutes’ development. Under 
otherwise equal conditions the fog appears the more intense the 
less the exposure. 
The Influence of Temperature, 

This test was repeated with the same deyeloper, but at a tem— 

perature of 77 deg. Fahr, instead of 65 deg, 


sed unexposed, correctly exposed, over-exposed, and 
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The difference in the intensity of the fog which is observed in 
the plates of two arid a half minutes increases in both cases with 
the duration of development, and only shows in favour: of the 
exposed plate with a development of about ten minutes. 

As before, the fog in the last case is more intense the less the 
exposure, 


The Influence of the Nature of the Developer 
The above experiments. were repeated with two alkaline 


developers :— : 

Ihe Bye TRUITT: eccceccopsonduoscuannctaneesesecouoned 10 gms 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 40 gms. 
Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) . 55 gms. 
(Wiaton’ ccictete sae toons, artnteey 1,000 ces. 

2.—Paramidophenol =. AON omnis 


Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 25 per cent. sol. 1,000 ces. 
CWaustielithtaecsresss seems eee eee 8 gms. 
The results were the same as with diamidophenol. 

When one considers the difference in the composition of the 
same developer, it will be moticed that in the first case the 
developer contains potassium bromide, and in greater quantities 
the more the plate was exposed and the longer the duration of 
development. The same result cannot occur in the second case, 
as the very faint reduction of the silver bromide is obviously 
limited to the formation of fog. 


It may thus be assumed that the small] intensity of the fog 9 
the exposed plates in comparison with that of the unexposed] 
also the increase in the intensity of this fog with under-exposurg 
can be ascribed simply to the retarding action of potassiun 
bromide which is formed during development. In order te 
verify this hypothesis we have repeated the experiments with 
unexposed plates, and added to the developer as much potassj 
bromide as can be formed in the development of a norma 
posed plate. We have thus determined that unexposed plate 
only give fog in amount equal to that which they would give j 
exposed, a fact which appears to support our hypothesis. 


The Use of Stale Plates. | 


The above experiments were repeated with plates which had 
been made for a long time, and which, when unexposed, gave 
with short development, a fog which was distinctly visible to the 
naked eye. The fog which was obtained with exposed and un 
exposed plates, with and without addition of potassium bromide 
to the developer, did not markedly differ from the fog of the un: 
exposed plates. The negative results must certainly be ascribed 
to changes in the plates, which were used for these last experi: 
ments, as the small quantity of sodium bromide formed during 
development was not enough to prevent the formation of the in 
tense fog which such plates showed. 

A. anp L. Lumiere anp A. Sryewerz, 


COLOURED TONES BY THE TRAUBE IODIDE PROCESS. 


[The brief notice which we accorded to the process newly 
iodide image is maie the basis of a subsequent dye image, has 
following extract from which supplements the information in our 
paper, wherein he deals with the application of the process to 


discovered by Dr. Traube, whereby the. faxmation of a silver 
been further dealt with in our contemporary “ Das Atelier,” the 
issue of November 30, 1906. ‘The full text of Dr. Traube's 
photographic three-colour printing, will appear in the “Colour | 


Photography ” Supplement for April 5.—Ebs. “B. J.”] 


‘Tue coloured silver iodide images can be used for purposes other 
than colour work. Transparencies for projection or window 
decorative purposes, and also paper prints, can be prepared by 
this process. 

By means of the bleaching and dyeing solutions, which will 
shortly be introduced commercially under the name of “ Dia- 
chrome ” solutions, the conversion of the positives into coloured 
pictures can be effected in two operations. The composition of 
these solutions is such that the reactions take place in the most 
favourable way. The bleaching solution, which causes the con- 
version of the metallic silver into silver iodide, works very 
quickly, so that the process, even with the densest, positives, is 
finished in a few minutes. As soon as the back of the plate 
appears perfectly white the excess of solution is washed out of 
the plate, an operation which only requires a few minutes. The 
subsequent staining takes a longer or shorter time, according 
to the density of the silver deposit. As soon as complete coloura- 
tion through the silver iodide image has taken place, which is 
known by the absence of grey patches on the back of the plate, 
the process is finished, and one hag only to remove the small 
quantity of dye which hag stained the gelatine. As the compo- 
sition of the dye bath is so chosen that the staining of the gela- 
tine. is limited to the utmost degree, the gelatine film will be- 
come prefectly clean after a short washing. If in individual 
cases, however, the dye should be retained by the gelatine, the 
addition of small quantities of acid, preferably acetic, to the 
washing water will considerably facilitate its removal, 

For the decoration of windows, naturally those basic dyes 
which are most stable to light have been chosen. The four solu- 
tions give pictures in blue, green, red, and brown, which are 
very stable. The blue- and green-toned transparencies are 
especially stable, and some hung in a window which daily re- 
ceived the summer sun showed scarcely any change in appearance. 


As the pictures were half covered with black paper the process” 
was easily controlled. It should also be noted that “ Diachrome” 
pictures, which, from prolonged exposure to bright and intense 
light, have become paler, will assume their original colour when 
again immersed in the dye bath. Besides the four dye solutions 
prepared for the above purpose there are three others which 7 
not so stable, but which answer satisfactorily for all the require. 
ments of projection work, and transparencies coloured blue 
violet, reddish-violet, and light green can withstand for a very 
long time any projection lamp. As in this last case the charac 
teristic colour of silver iodide, which looks brownish on the 
screen, plays an important part, the colours of the projected 
images differ from those of window transparencies. Above all, 
the shade of colour of the projected picture depends upon the 
density of the positive produced by development. If the image 
is very dense the colour tends to black, whilst soft, thin trams 
parencies give almost the pure colour of the precipitated dye 
The following are the colours obtained in projection :—“ Dia- 
chrome blue” projects olive ; green gives bronze; red gives 
reddish-brown ; brown gives pure brown ; green IT. gives lignt 
green; reddish-violet gives red-violet; and blue-violet gives 
blue-violet. 

As a general rule it is advisable to keep the positives for pro 
jection as delicate as possible ; those for window decoration, om” 
the other hand, should be very vigorous. . 

In order to make coloured prints on-paper with the “Dia-, 
chrome” solutions which possess every appearance of carbon’ 


prints, transparency films should be used. They are bleached. 
and dyed as described above for plates. As the prints are pro-) 
duced by transfer of the gelatine film to paper, the transparency 
celluloid films prepared by Perutz of Munich should be used 
and printing done through the celluloid. This does not affect 
in any way the reproduction of the finest details. 


When the 
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oloured transparency films are finished, and they must be very 
horoughly washed, and-ought not to contain any excess of dye, 
he film and transfer paper should be brought into contact under 
ater, as with ordinary carbon tissue, then carefully withdrawn 


together to avoid air-bubbles, left for a’ short time: between blot- 
ting paper under light pressure, and dried. When thoroughly 
dry the celluloid can be easily stripped from the picture. 

Dr. W. Travse. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PHOTOGRAPHING HEAVY MACHINERY 
AND ENGINEERING WORK. 


F the many branches of photography perhaps none entail more 
rious thought and care to a photographer than is the case when he 
is to undertake the ever-varying requirements of large engineering 
id shipbuilding firms. Many subjects of this kind are not only 
large dimensions (shaftings being frequently as long as eighty 
et), but are also, as in the case of heavy steel castings, of great 
aight, requiring the most powerful overhead cranes in manipula- 
mn. These modern electric cranes may at the outset be stated 
confer an immense boon to a photographic operator, permitting, as 
ey do, of his utilising them in placing his apparatus. The plat- 
rm of the crane will serve in many cases; in others which have 
curred in the writer’s experience, a cage suspended from the crane 
ad kept rigid by having drawn tight against its under surface four 
tong uprights from the cage), has been necessary. 

The Type of Camera. 

Cameras of smaller dimensions than 15 x 12 inches are of no use 
this class of work, and, all told, perhaps this size is preferable 
larger apparatus, for, in the event of the prints being required 
larger size than 15 x 12 negatives’ yield by direct printing, a 
od negative will easily produce bromide enlargements up to 6ft. or 


As to the best form of caméra to use, the climbs which a photo- 
ipher has to undertake make portability of the first importance. 
Il, there is a happy medium between the light and heavy, and I 
1 now describe the alterations and attachments that were made 
an ordinary front extension 15 x 12 camera, to make it especially 
tabie for this class of work. 
[he worst features in some patterns of large front extension 
eras are the want of protection for the focussing screen, and 
absence of side swings at the back, whilst in many instances the 
nt upright carrying the lens is not held sufficiently rigid by the 
mping rods. A side swing is particularly wanted in engineering 
rk, where large marine engines for paper-making machines—to 
ct two samples—have to be photographed as close as 15ft. from 
»end, and yet show detail along a S0ft. or 100ft. length. 


Adapting a Front Extension Camera. 
mm the other hand, a front extension camera has advantages, in 
dect of weight and bulk, over the old and more cumbersome 
ling tail-board form, which, in confined situa ions, when using 
actives of short focal lengths, makes sharp focussing a matter 
lifficulty by reason of straining the neck to get sufficiently close 
to the focussing glass. The thickness of a large front extension 
era (say, 15 x 12 inches) when folded up is only 33 inches, whilst 
aa 12 x 10 of the tail-board pattern is nearly 6in. in thickness, 
when the former, weighing about l6dlbs., is fitted with a good 
her handle to the top of the camera it is surprising how easily 
same can be carried by one hand. This is most important when 
yperator has to climb ladders and cross stages. The writer there- 
prefers a front extension, and has provided a side swing as 
yws:—In this form of camera the hack is held by hinged brass 
es on both sides of the base board, the brass plates being attached 
nilled head screws passing into bushes deeply sunk into the base 
‘d. By merely unscrewing these the back bellows is released, 
can be lifted bodily on to the brass runners on top of the base 
d, the flexibility of the bellows permitting the back of the 
era to assume any desired position. To hold it firmly in such 
tion the milled heads are first unscrewed from the brass plates. 
| thin laths of wood are caused to bind the back of the camera 
r the proper amount of side swing has been secured and the final 
s adjusted) to the base board of the camera. The milled head 


ws will be found to fit exactly the forward bushes intended for 


the use of short focus lenses. Having made fast the side of the 
camera nearest the lens by means of firmly screwing one of the thin 
laths to the base board of the camera by one of the milled heads 
and clamping the other end with the screw of the guy rod in the 
middle of the back, that side of the back is quite rigidly fixed, and 
then it is easy to press the other side requiring the longer focus 
into its position. When this is done the other lath is attached by 
means of the cther screw in exactly the same manner. At one end 
of the lath it is advisable to bore one or two holes, to permit of 
the screw passing through them somewhat tightly into the bushes. 
These little laths are preferable to metal struts, such as brass or 
zinc, but, of course, either of the latter can be substituted if desired. 


A Ground Glass Protecting Board. 

As regards protection for the ground glass, the writer’s experience 
has taught him that it is better to dispense entirely with leather cases 
for such large cameras. Since adopting the following simple method 
of protecting the focussing screen he has never met with an accident. 
Provide a jin. board and cover one side with black:velvet. The 
board must be slightly larger than the ground glass. At each of the 
bottom corners are attached two loops of cord, whilst at the top 
a large single loop or sling —passes-from corner to corner, just like 
hanging a picture. The bottom corner loops-are merely slipped over 
each of the milled ‘heads,-found at the bottom of all cameras of this 
pattern; the top cord is then made of the exact length to allow the 
board to exactly cover the glass, and is held in position by passing 
it around the leather handle. The board when not in use is utilised 
for an important purpose, which I allude to below. 


A Practical Tripod Top. 


The tripod is a matter of great importance in the work under 
consideration. What may be termed even a light 15 x 12 camera 
weighs as much as 17 Ibs., and when to this is added the weight 
of one double back containing two plates, it will be found the 
ripod has to sustain a weight of about 24 lbs., which it has to do 
in various situations, ranging from the hard concrete floor to the 
loose freshly made-cp ground. 

The writer knows from experience, when working in such places as 
arge foundries and forges, etc., where the floor is “ tricky,” how 
iable the camera is to sink during a long exposure unless special 
precautions are taken. 

As a rule, a 12in. top is none too large for a 15 x 12 camera, which, 
in the most compact form, will measure 20in. x 17}in. when set up, 
ut, of course, there is a limit to the span of the legs of the tripod, 
and, all told, perhaps a 12in. brass top is. as practical a size as any. 
But to be used in its best form it should be enlarged in the following 
way (the plan the writer has employed, after many years’ experi- 
ence):—A couple of good cross-ended boards, 17in. long by 13in. 
broad, are hinged together, like the back of a printing frame. 
Through the underboard, nearly, but not quite, in the centre, a hole 
is bored sufliciently large to permit of a strong winged bolt being 
passed, the head of which is sunk flush with the board. This bolt 
(which should be din. in length) is inserted through the under-board 
and the stem passed through the screw hole (not screwed in) of the 
tripod top, and the boards then made fast with the winged nuts. 
By this arrangement the legs of the tripod can always be at any 
equal distances from each other, and whenever any tilting has to be 
done the hinged board’ can be used instead of tilting the tripod legs. 
The camera is easily fixed to the top board if desired by the camera 
screw, but usually it will be found that if the slides and their shutters 
are working sweetly (as they should do) it is not necessary to screw 
up the camera on the top board, for if a 4in. ledge is run along the 
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hinged end of the board, the camera sits as steady as it would on a 
studio stand. 
Supporting the Tripod. 


For this arrangement to be perfect the legs of the tripod must 
be very substantial, and possess some arrangement whereby when 
working in loose ground there is no liability to sink during a lengthy 
exposure. Probably the best, if, indeed, not the only perfect form, 
is the good old “professional” pattern—viz., six strong ash sticks 
without joints, hinged together at a distance of about 3in. from 
the bottom, to which are attached three well-pointed shods of not 
less than 3in. in length, well set into the bottom of the longer sticks. 
This is important, as a precaution against slipping. From the 
point where the two sticks (forming one leg) are hinged together to 
the point of the longest leg, is bound with stout copper wire until 
the metal shod is reached (just like a spinning-top is wound with 
string). This prevents any liability of the shod splitting the end 
of the stick, and is most effectual. Three inches is not too long 
for the shods, so as to provide for a good grip when carrying a 
weight of 25 lbs. in soft ground, and, as a further precaution against 
slipping and sinking, the wriler invariably passes over the shods 
threet lin. discs of wood, each having a small hole bored out of the 
centre for the points of the shods to pass through; by this means 
both sinking and slipping are prevented. 

There are many instances where the best tripod is none at all. 
A vesourceful operator will often prefer to work trom a box or other 
suitable support, such as planking°on short trestles. A word of 
caution at this juncture, however, may not be out of place where 
work has to be done from high stagings, supported on tall trestles. 
In very many large engineering and boiler shops the old-fashioned 
wooden trestles are no longer met with. In their place are provided 
metal uprights, with a suitable solid base. These are more portable, 
and are often to be met with up to 30ft. in height. Two of these 
standards joined by stout planking across them are no doubt safe 
enough, but the writer's experience is that they do not afford as 
much stability as the old-fashioned wooden ones. However, a gooc 
rule to follow. is, never allow any one to go on the staging when 
the plate is being exposed—even an assistant is liable to cause failure 
through movement. I know one very useful operator who always 
provides two stages, one for the camera and another to stand on 
himself during exposure. T. Newron ARMSTRONG. 

(To be continued.) 


Tun pate of the volume of “The Photographic News,” in w hich 
appeared the example of the “ Dallastint Natural Grain ” process was 
wrongly given, Mr. Dallas writes us, in his article of December 21 
last, as 1868. ‘The year was 1864. 

Dear or Mrs. Antuur ©. Brooxus.—Many of our readers, we 
are sure, will join their sympathies to ours on hearing of the death, 
after a few days’ illness, of the wife of Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, of 
Messrs. Marshall, Brookes, and Chalkley. Mr. Brookes’s home life 
had been one of uninterrupted happiness for many years, and his 
loss must fall on him as a most severe shock, 

Dear or Grore. Scamonr.—A St. Petersburg reader, Mr. C. T. 
Chesterman, writes us as follows:—“I beg to notify the death of 
my friend, Mr. Georg. Scamoni, in his 72nd year, after a short but 
painful illness. He was for thirty-seven years manager of the photo- 
graphic department of the State paper manufactory in this city, ‘but 
has been living in retirement for some years. He was honorary 
member of the Frankfort and Copenhagen Photographic Societies, 
also of the Imperial Russian Technical Society, and Cavalier of the 
Orders of St. Anne and St, Stanislaus, and recipient of several 
diplomas and prizes for exhibition and literary work.” 

Royat Instrrution or GREAT Briraiy.—The programme of forth- 
coming lectures at the Royal Institution of Great Britain includes 
several subjects of interest to photographers. Professor A. H. 
Church is to lecture on April 12 on “The Conservation of Historic 
Buildings and Frescoes,” an address which will doubtless deal with 
the chemical aspects of this important question. On April 29 Mr. 
James Swinburne lectures on “New Illuminants.” After Easter 
Mr. H. F. Newail delivers two lectures on “ Spectroscopic Phenomena 
in Stars,” and the three Tyndall lectures are to be given by Professor 
Sylvanus Thompson, on “Studies in Magnetism.” 4 


MESSRS. JOHN J. GRIFFIN'S NEW PREMISES, 
AruoucH the occupancy by Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Lig, 
ofthe large building in Kingsway has been an accomplished fag 
for’some months it was not until Wednesday last that the forma 
demonstration of their new enterprises took place. A 1umerous com 
pany then assembled to a press and private view, and had an oppo 
tunity of judging of the present magnitude of the firm’s business, 
It will be news to many people that the business of John J 
Griffin and Sons was originally an offshoot from the publishing fir 
of Richard Griffin and Co. In 1836 a branch for the sale of chemicy 
apparatus was added to the latter business, and in 1849 became q 
independent concern, the publishing house becoming the well-knoy 
firm of Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd. As long ago as the fifties g 


Illustration of Daguerreotype Outfit from a catalogue of Messrs Griffin, 
issued March, 1852, 


the last century Messrs. Griffin were busy catering for photographer 
as witness their catalogues of apparatus for the Daguerreotype a 
other processes, one illustration from svhich, irom a list dated Mard 
1852, we reproduce. . 

From Baker Street, where it commenced, the firm eventually move 
to Garrick Street, Covent Garden, thence to Sardinia Street, # 
premises vacated five months ago for the large and well-organist 
block, which is now occupied with the photographic and chemi 
branches of their business. 

Messrs. Griffin have followed close on photographic progress—th 
is, when they have not themselves been the pioneers. When thi 


offered the British public the now universal gaslight paper thi 


The New Demonstration Gallery. 


embarked on a career of education and demonstration that has] 
them now to set apart a portion of their establishment for t 
special purpose of showing the photographic worker the propel! 
of his materials. Our second illustration shows one side of th 
demonstration gallery, where also exhibitions are to be held fr 
time ito time of pictorial work, which, as Messrs. Griffin solem! 
promise, “is not beyond the understanding of the average amatell 
For this relief, much thanks; another alo wh “modern” phetograp 
would be too much. 


Cn Wednesday the demonstration included oil printing, 
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Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins, the modern exponent of the process, and the 
inventor of its pictorial application. Mr, Rawlins showed how very 
easy, in the hands of a skilled worker, the process is, and his syn- 
thesis of pictures from a semi-visible image should be a stimulant 
io many to take up the use of the materials supplied by Messrs, 
Sviffin. 


A Uvruer of Lhe Gallery. 


ht printing on Velox paper, the manipulation of “ Goldona,” 
Messrs. Griffin’s self-toning paper, were also demonstrated, as were 
Iso the self-focussing “ Autokon” enlarger, and the various types 
t haud and field cameras. In connection with these demonstrations 
ve should say that one is given on the afternoon of every week-day, 
xcept Saturday, and that all are, of course, free to customers of 
he firm. 

In addition to these entirely practical aids to the amateur worker, 
Messrs. Griflin are placing at their visitors’ disposal a library of 
tandard works on photography, and are also providing dark rooms 
or changing and developing plates. 

In the “process” department of the firm was arranged a complete 
lant for the photo-engraver, with other apparatus for process work 
rhich Messrs. Griffin supply. One piece of apparatus was specially 


A Demonstration Dark Room, 


orthy of notice—namely, a hand engraving tool, worked by a, small 
otor, by which light routing can be done, and small alterations 
t blocks or stereos made by printers on the machine. 

Space forbids us to refer at lengt’ to the very interesting chemical 
id chemical appatatus department of Messrs. Griffin, but enough 
us been said to show the well-considered steps taken by the firm 
) consolidate still mcre securely its position among leading houses 
supply. 


ee 
Puorocrapuy in Courr.—At the conclusion of the Kirk divorce 
Se on Monday last Sir Gorell Barnes referred to attempts that had 
en made to obtain photographs in court during the hearing of this 
se. When in August last he stated that he would have no more 
etching in court he meant to include photographing and all other 
ethods of obtaining illustrations. He held a very strong opinion 
to the undesirability of directing special attention to cases in the 
vorce court by means of portraits taken either in or out of the 
urt. He noticed with gratification that since the order made 
st August with regard to sketching, the Press, with but one or 
ro exceptions, had acted upon it, and he believed those published 
id been due to a misapprehension of what he intended to convey. 


{ 


| 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuer annual meeting of the Professional Photographers’ Association 
took place on Friday last, March 8, at the house of the Royal 
PhotograpHic Socie On the previous evening a dinner of the 
committee and their friends was held at the Villa-Villa Restaurant, 
Mr. Martin Jacollette in the chair. Amongst those present were 
Messrs. Alfred Ellis, T. C. Turner, Frank Turner, Henry Spink, 
Lang Sims, A. Mackie, Thomas Birtles, Arthur Weston, H. E. 
Hull, P. E. Marshall, Henry J. Comley, R. Fellows Willson, and 
G. E. Brown (Tur Britise Journan or PuorocrapHy). A number 
of toasts were proposed, and the evening was interspersed with a 


Mr. Henry C, Spink, elected President of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association, March 8, 1107. 
seriés of 
friends. 


vocal efforts by members of the Association and their 


ELECTION OF PRESIDE: 


pM 

At the annual general meeting, the report of which will appear 
in our issue next week, Mr. Henry C. Spink, of Brighton, was 
elected President of the Association for the forthcoming year, which 
terminates in March, 1808. Mr. Spink has been a strong supporter 
of the ass»xation from an early stage in its history, and in the 
position of president may be expected to render to the Association 
all the aid possible from an experience acquired during as 
business career. 


scessful 


Intrrnarionan CHemrear Company, Lirrep.—Capital, £2,000, 
in £1 shares. To acquire the business carried on at Ravenswood 
Road, Balham, as the “International Chemical Company,” to adopt 
an agreement with C. H. Whatley and H. J. Bedson (vendors), and 
to carry on the business of chemists, druggists, manufacturers of 
and dealers in pharmaceutical, chemical, industrial preparations and 
photographic requisites, etc. No initial public issue. W. W. 
Aspinall and C. H. Whalley are permanent directors and joint 
managers, subject to holding £500 shares each. Remuneration of 
managing directors, £150 each per annum. Registered office: 70, 
Ravenswood Road, Baiham, § 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


—_»—_— 


Reproductions of Copper Plates. 
A patent (No. 9,796, 1906) has been taken out in this country by 
Ernesto Blanchi, 3, Via Po, Turin, Italy, for preparing negatives of 
musical matter (copper-plate engravings), which can be stored for any 
length of time, from which can be obtained, after any length of 
time, as many transfers as is required upon a stone or other litho- 
graphic surface. 

To this end the copper plate, engraved with the design 
and duly corrected, is inked with a roller in the ordinary manner 
with any absolutely black printers’ ink, of which the ingredients 
are finely ground and which is soft, but contains no varnishes ; 
on the plate, inked in this manner, is placed a sheet of very adhesive 
printing paper made with finely ground pulp, and with a perfectly 
smooth calendered surface and not coated with gelatine (animal 
glue) and the whole is subjected to a suitable pressure. A sheet or 
negative proof is pulled therefrom, that is to say, a proof having a 
black ground and white design (lines, notes, words), similar to a 
photographic negative. 

The ink should be such as to give the highest possible degree of 
opacity, so that the black ground transferred on to the sheet of 
paper may not be traversed in any manner by the ordinary rays of 
light. For the purpose of ensuring the opacity of the ground the 
printed surface can be covered with impalpable metal powder which 
adheres to the ink and forms an absolutely opaque skin, whilst the 
white parts remain transparent. 

This heliographic matrix or megative of cheap and light paper 
will be found economical and can be very easily used and kept; 
therefore the chalcographic plates can be melted up and the metal 
thereof be utilised. 

The heliographic matrix obtained by this process is sufficient to 
effect as many transfers as may be required on to stones, plates, or 
other lithographic surfaces. 

The transfer of this heliographic matrix or negative having an 
opaque ground and transparent design on to a stone or plate can 
be effected in the following manner :— 

Over the stone or over a suitable lithographic surface is spread a 
properly measured solution consisting of a mixture of 10 parts of 
albumen, 25 parts of water, and 0.10 parts of salt of chromium; 
then the plate is left to dry in a quite dark chamber; a‘skin, which 
is sensitive to light will cover the whole surface of the plate. 

When the surface is dry the heliographic matrix or negative which 
has been described is spread over it: the whole is then exposed 
under suitable pressure to sunlight for a certain time: after having 
removed the matrix or negative (to be kept) the printed stone or 
lithographic plate is immersed in a bath of slightly acidulated water. 

The salts of chromium mixed with organic substances and exposed 
to the light for a certain time become insoluble in acidulated water 
and the parts which have become insoluble will take the lithographic 
ink; it follows that the skin which covers the surface of the stone 
or lithographic plate when in contact with the acidulated water bath 
becomes dissolved at the parts which have not been subjected to the 
action of the light, these parts correspond to the opaque ground of 
the matrix, whilst the parts corresponding to the words, figures, 
etc., which are transparent in the negative, remain insoluble. If an 
ordinary lithographic roller is run over the plate the parts which 
remain insoluble, that is to say, which have been subjected to the 
action of the light, take the ink, whilst the other parts refuse it. 

The transfer obtained by this process is very effective, and prefer- 
able to the transfers at present obtained by various other processes. 

When the printing is finished everything remaining on the stone 
is wiped off, and the stone can be used as required. If another 
edition is called for it will be only necessary to obtain another 
transfer by means of the same heliographic matrix and the described 
process. 


Grain Relief Printing. 


Herren H. Rercuorp and E. Felsing have obtained a German patent 
for a pigment mixture for grained relief printing. 200 ems. of hard 


gelatine are soaked in 1,000 ccs. of water, the gelatine then squeezed 
out, and after the application of fresh water, melted in water not 
above 100 deg. Fabr. Candy sugar 30 gms., ammonia 10 gms., car- 


bolic acid 2 gms., any dye 20 gms., alcohol 5 gms., and alyoortl 
8 gms. are added and the mixture filtered. The raw paper is 
softened in hot water for half an hour, till air bubbles are no longer 
seen. It is then taken out of the bath with a sheet of glass and 
squeegeed down. The four edges are ‘then turned up to the height 
of 1 cm., so as to form a dish. Of the above-mentioned solution, 
about 0.15 ccs. are coated on every 10 sq. cm. and allowed, the paper 
stripped from the glass and dried. 


————— 


Patent Dews. 


a SS 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 


“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents have been received between 

February 25 to March 2:— 

Camera Sranps.—No. 4,795. Improvements in camera stands, 
Thomas Percivale Woolfe, 55, Chancery Lane, London, E.0, 

Suurrers.—No. 4,830. Improvements in curtain-shutters. R. 
Haddan, for the Optische Anstalt C. P. Goerz, Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Berlin. 

Fitrms.—No. 5,729. Improved holder for films or the like. Gay- 
lord Logan, 7, Southampton Buildings, London E.C. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Corour PHorograpHy.—No. 15,506, 1906. The invention is intended 
to obviate the great difficulty in printing photographs in colours, 
that the positive prints, by the operation of developing and. 
fixing shrink to such a degree that it became impossible to 
produce colour printing blocks from the same negative. 

“The process consists in printing the back of the sensitised 
photo-print paper in the corresponding colours from blocks pre 
pared from the same negative. The picture is then printed and 
fixed on the face side in the ordinary way, and the paper rendered 
transparent, so as to show the colours on the face side, by any 
suitable means.” John Wagner, 12, Beulah Hill, Upper Nor 
wood, London, S.E. 

Forprne Cammras.—No. 9,305, 1906. The invention relates to 
cameras in which. the lens board is connected with the camera 
back by means of a system of shear-levers and in which cords 
or equivalent means are provided for operating the levers in 
such a manner that the distance between the objective and the 
plane of the sensitised plate can be adjusted. 


rt 


Fig. 2. 


According to the present invention the endless wire, band, 
cord, chain, or other traction-device for operating the com 
necting levers is arranged so that it surrounds one of the te 
frames interconnected bv the shear-levers, and. is therefore, 
located in a plane approximately perpendicular to the lens axl 
This arrangement results in a more compact construction am 
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safer operation, compared with an arrangement of the operating 
strips or traction devices in a plane parallel to the lens axis, the 
latter construction not forming an object of the invention. If 
several pairs of shears are used one member of each pair may 
be connected with such a band, so that by moving the latter all 
the shears are simultaneously operated. To increase the 
reliability of the action two parallel bands are preferably used, 
and one member of each pair of shears is connected to one of the 
bands, and the other member to the other band. In this case 
the two bands must be moved in opposite directions. This can 
be effected in a very simple manner by connecting each band 
with a rack and by causing the two racks to mesh with a toothed 
wheel arranged between them. The two traction devices being 
operated together may thus be considered the equivalent of a 
single traction device. Reginald Haddan, 31, Bedford Street, 
Strand, London, for the Optische Anstalt C. P. Goerz, Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Berlin-Friedenau. 

VELOPING Box.—No. 7,012, 1906. The invention consists of a 
chamber to receive plates or films carried (for exposure) in a 
“film envelope” of the kind described in Patent No. 10,097, 
1904, and consisting of (1) an inner sheath in which the film is 
held, (2) an intermediate safety blind, and (3) an outer cover 
or case. 

The inner sheath is provided with flanges on three of its sides, 
under which the film is held, and is furnished with a stop to 
retain it in its adapter when the outer case and the intermediate 
blind are withdrawn prior to exposure. The outer cover is 
provided with a strip, which overlaps the joint formed at the 
junction of the cover and the lower flange of the inner sheath 
when the envelope is closed. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are two shallow trays which form the developing 
box when fitted one on the other. Fig. 3. is a sectional side 
view, on line X. X. Fig. 2, of the box supported in its trough, 
of which one side is removed for obvious reasons. 

According to one plan of carrying out the invention, there is 
provided a shallow rectangular tray a, Fig. 2, of any suitable 
material, and of such dimensions as to receive the light-proof 
envelope containing the exposed film. Thetr- is provided with 
right-angle flanges bbb on three of its sides, the fourth side c 
being left plain. A recess is made at d to accommodate the 
retaining stop fixed to the inner sheath of the envelone when the 
latter is placed in the tray. 

A cover is provided to fit accurately on the tray @ so that the 
two parts combined form a shallow box open at one end. The 
trays may be either hinged, or held together by suitable clips, 
gq Fig. 1. 


Hig, 2. 


On the cover, and near the open end, is fixed a double spring 
ght-trap hh which may conyeniently consist of hard rolled metal 
ail, or spring-operated hinged flaps, the purpose of the same 
sing to close the open end of box and yet allow the outer cover 
envelope 7 with its strip 11 to pass through without admitting 
ght when preparing the film for development. The spring 
ght-traps extend the whole width of the developing box, and 
@ so adjusted that the inner one opens and closes before the 
iter one, during the passage of the light strip. In Fig. 3 the 


strip is shown at i! in the act of passing the outer spring trap, 
the lower or inner one being closed. 

At the lower end of tray a there is a fluid way a1, into which 
the flange a2 on the tray f enters, and admits of the developer 
and other fluids to flow in and out, at the same time preventing 
light from passing through. 

The flanges of the tray f are slightly shallower than those oi 
the tray a, so that the flange a2 is suspended from the bottom 
surface of the fluid way a1 when the parts are together, to allow 
free access to the various solutions. This condition is clearly 
shown at hk, Fig. 3. 

In a modification of the invention a rectangular box is fur- 
nished with a series of divisions, each of which contains a double 
spring light-trap at the end, the opposite end being left open 
for the insertion of the envelopes containing the exposed. films. 
After filling, a cover provided with a sinuous fluid way is placed 
over the open end and the whole immersed in a suitable trough 
after the removal of the outer covers and the intermediate 
blinds, but we prefer to form the boxes as described above and 
place them en bloc in an upright trough of a size proportionate 
to the number of films to be developed. 

In either plan of carrying out the invention the outer covers 
ot envelopes project slightly through the light-traps to admit ot 
their being pulled away from the inner sheath. William Albert 
Edwards, 66, Gassiott Road, Tooting, London, S.W., and 
Houghtons, Limited, 88 and 89, High Holborn London, W.C. 

CryematocrapHs.—No. 22,429. The invention relates to a cine- 
matograph projector, and describes the formation of a centering 
device, in which the centring plate is in the form of a stirrup, 
with a handle, carrying the actuating roller, that operates the 
film, at a point eccentric from the centre on which the moving 
stirrup-plate revolves, so as to set the film accurately to the 
luminous point and to the aperture, the actuating roller 
having a Maltese cross pressing upon a wheel on which a pin 
is fixed by which the actuating drum and the Maltese cross is 
caused to revolve through one quarter of a turn. R. W. James, 
for the Compagnie Générale de Phonographes, Cinematographes 
et Appareils de Precision, 5, Rue Richepanse, Paris. 


Process FoR Converting Conant Oxrpe ImacgEs into MANGANIC 
Oxipr Images. Ger. Pat. 180,947. September 26, 1905. 

The purpose of this invention is to convert pictures in cobaltic 
oxide into those which can be readily toned. This is effected 
by conversion of the cobalt images into such as consist of the 
same dyes as the toned manganese images. The original images 
may be obtained by a catalytic process, as, for instance, by 
bringing into contact a paper prepared with cobalt acetate with 
a negative treated in the well-known way with hydrogen per- 
oxide, so that a green image of cobaltic oxide is formed. If such 
an image be treated with a 4 per cent. solution of manganese 
acetate, or other mamganous salt, and sodium acetate, at normal 
temperatures, the green image will become brown. The amines 
with their derivatives and salts, such as aniline, naphthylamine, 
toluidine, etc., are especially useful for further. toning. The 
conversion of the image into a manganese oxide compound can 
be combined with the dye toning, by adding a manganous salt 
to the toning bath. The following bath reacts very quickly 
with manganous compounds: 650 ccs. saturated ~ solution 
ammonium chloride, 20 ccs. 10 per cent. solution chrome alum, 
5 ccs. 20 20 per cent. solution aniline hydrochlorate, 10 ccs. 10 
per cent. solution of citric acid, and 30 ccs. water. If to this 
bath a manganous salt is added, the cobalt images are very 
rapidly toned, as though composed of manganese compounds, 
Claims.—l. A process for the conversion of pictures of cobaltous 
oxide compounds imto manganous compounds by treating 
the same with mamganese acetate or other manganous salt in 
the presence of an alkaline acetate. 2. A process for toning 
pictures in cobaltous oxide compounds by conversion of the 
same into the manganese images, according to Claim 1, and then 
treating them with suitable dyes, such as the amines, their 
derivatives, and salts. 3. Method of carrying out Claims 1 and 2 
by using a combined bath of manganese salts and the dye. 4. 
A dye-bath for the process in Claim 3, distinguished by the 
addition of a manganese salt.—Neue Photographische Gesell- 
schaft, Steglitz, Berlin. 
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Process FOR THE CONVERSION OF 


Oxro.—No. 289,637. 


ILVYER IMAGES INTO THOSE OF THE 
. HicHerR Oxipms oF MANGANESE, AS WFLT AS Tontnc SILVER 
Intaces. Ger. Pat. 180,948. October 13, 1902. An addition to 
Patents No. 157,411, of August 23, 1903, and 161,406, 1903. 
The object of this patent is the use of mangamous salts 
;,instead of the manganic, which are very difficult to prepare, for 
replacing the silver with the aid of acids or acid salts. A 
positive or negative bromide print is immersed in a bath of 
potassium ferricyanide and a manganous salt, so that the man- 
ganous ferricyanide replaces the silver. The following baths 
are suitable:—1. 100 ccs. of 0.5 per cent. solution potassium 
ferricyanide, 20 ccs. 2 per cent. solution manganous sulphate, 
15 ccs. 10 per cent. solution potassium bromide. 2. 100 ces. 
5 per cent solution potassium ferricyanide, 20 ccs. 2 per cent. 
solution manganous sulphate. 3. 100 ccs. 0.5 percent. solution 
potassium ferricyanide, 23 ccs. 2 per cent. managamous sul- 
phate, 15 ccs. 10 per cent. solution potassium bromide, 5 ccs. 
normal hydrochloric acid. 4. 200 ccs. saturated solution 
manganous ferricyanide, 10 ccs. 10 per cent. solution potassium 
bromide. 5. 100 ccs. saturated solution manganous ferricyanide 
in 25 per cent. solution of sodium tartrate. 10 ccs. 10 per cent. 
solution of potassium bromide. The action of the baths may be 
accelerated by heat. The pictures thus obtained are treated as 
described in the principal patent with alkaline solutions of 
potassium ferricyanide, and the manganese pictures toned with 
suitable dyes. Solutions of cobaltous salts may also be used. 
Claims.—1. A process for the conversion of silver images into 
images of the higher oxides of manganese, according to Patent 
157,411, but instead of the manganic salts and potassium ferri- 
cyanide there used, solutions of manganous salts and potassium 
ferricyanide, with o rwithout addition of acids, are used. 2. A 
method of carrying out Claim 1 by the use of a solution of 
manganous fe inide. 3. A method of carrying out Claim 1 
by the addition of substances which form complex manganous 
salts, 4. A process of toning silver images in which, according 
to Claims 1, und 3, they are conyerted into manganese 
images, which can be then subsequently toned by suitable dyes. 
5. A method f carrying out Claim 4, by colouring 
the manganous wes with cobalt salts. 6. A bath for the 
conyersion of sil nose of the higher oxides of 
manganese, according to Claim 1, which contains manganous 
salts and potassium ferricyanide. 7. Method of making the bath 
claimed in 6, in which, instead of using a manganous salt and 
potassium ferricyanide, manganous ferricyanide is used. 8. 
Method of making the baths in Claims 6 and 7, in which sub- 
stances are added which forni complex manganous salts.—Neue 
Photographische Gesellschaft, Steglitz, Berlin. 


er images into t 
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Photographic papers and photographic prints. 
Rae, Limited, 100, West Regent Street, Glasgow, opticians and 
photographie dealers and manufacturers. January 11, 1907. 


Analecta. 


to 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries, 


Photographing Cobwebs, 


A dark background is a great convenience (writes Mr. T. Hudson, 
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which a river flows is the best, though ‘by no means the only plag 
to find an abundance of subjects. 


Multiple Portraiis, 


Just use a dark background (writes Mr. J. Peat Millar, in “The 
Amateur Photographer,” of March 12), and ‘have a dark cover oy 
the table; that is all. You will see the idea—light dresses againg 
a dark backgrcund. Nothing could be more simple. But the back 
ground must be dark, and is better if of a dark red colour. Art serg 
does very well, and the same will do for the table cover. Foy 
someone at each end of the table, also in the centre, so as to be ay 
all over the plate. Then place the sitter in light clothes at one eng 
of the table, and give an exposure only long enough to secure th 
light dress; then shift the sitter over to another part, and expos 
again. This can be repeated as often as there is room at the tabl 

Remember the plate remains in the camera all the time, and is al 
exposed every time, and the same exposure must be given every time 
Also bear in mind, if anything is to appear on the table, sucha 
a cup and saucer and plate, only one of ¢ach must be used and move 
along with the sitter. The idea is that the background, being dark 
would require a long exposure to have any effect on the plate, say, ta 
seconds, and half a second might do for the sitter in the light dies 
(or even less), and if you expose four times on the sitter—that is, onl 
two seconds altogether that the background has got—there is no 
much chance of veiling. 


Wherein R.R. Exceeds 
To a large class of workers (writes Mr. John B. Hodges in th 
special “Spring” number of “ Focus”) whose photographic work1 
ostensibly of a pictorial character, the special properties of th 
R.R. should strongly appeal (and this particularly applies to th 
more rapid working types at apertures of from //5 to f/6, botha 
account of the soft delineation, and the power afforded of cal 
centrating the definition on the principal object, whilst the remain 
and less important parts of the picture are allowed to be mor 
or less out of focus). In directing attention to this extremely valual 
property of the “R.R.,” the writer must not be understood as1 
any way desiring to depreciate the value of the anas igmat {0 
general photographic purposes, for, if the analogy is permissibl 
the two types may be compared to the stage-coach and the moder 
locomotive, and although no doubt can exist as to the comparatiy 
value of the two methcds of conveyance, yet there are still occasiol 
when the stage-coach is infinifely to be preferred to the up-to-da 
locomotive. 


Anastigmat. 


io 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
1907. 

March 2 to 24: Marseilles Photographic Society.—Sec., M. Cull 
Rue St. Savournin, 38, Marseilles. 

March 7 to 16: Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Social 
Entries close February 16.—Sec., Lewis Ough, “Fernleigh,” § 
James’ Road, Leicester. 

March 14 to 16: Coventry Photographic Club. Entries dl 
March 9.—Sec., T. J. Mercer, 6, Cope Street, Coventry. 

March 22 to April 13: Northern Photographic Exhibition. Ent 
close March 8.—Sec., C. F. Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverp0 


March 23 to April 2.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Assot 
tion. Entries close March 16.—Sec., Charles Young, 217, C1 
Road, Partick, Glasgow. . 


April 10 to 13: Ilkeston Arts Club, Photographic Section. Ent 
close March 27.—Sec., A. Smith, 11, Graham Street, Tikeston. 


in “ Photography,” of March 12, recommending an early hour in the 
morning for the photography of cobwebs), but it is not easy at an early 
hour to find a companion who will hold it. It is, however, generally 
possible so to fix the camera that a dark bush or hillside will form 


a good background. This is essential. 


web with the lower half against a dark bush and the upper part 
against the sky, it will’be found that the part backed by the sky 


is invisible, 
A warm, still day, followed by a calm, cold night, are the ideal 


conditions for giving a heayy deposit A valley through 


Camera Club, Belfast. 


Tf a photograph is taken of a 


of dew. 


April 17 to 19: Belfast Y.M.C. 


April 29 to May 14: Photographic Society of 
close April 22.—Sec., R. Benson, 35, Molesworth 

May 6 to 10: Chemists’ Trades.—Sec., A. Norman Ff 
“British and Colonial Druggist” Offices, 44, Bishopsgate 
Without, London, E.C. 


A.—Sec., J. W. Bushey, YMC 


April 25 to 27: Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society. Bat 
close April 10.—Sec , W. Hayes, 


110, Brighton Street, Seacombe 


Treland. Ent 
Street, Dublit 
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cimens of Printing for Walter 
Pearce and Co., St. 


Imost as nowadays 


Photographers. Produced by 


Geo s Press, Brentford 


essentia as plates or camera, the modern 
ular, booklet, ov folder, drawing attention to a photographer’s 
k, has risen in character immeasurably within the past few years. 
3 less-favourably situated photographer has recognised that in 
matter of his printing he need not be handicapped by his more 
unate rival. He has clothed his appeal in the best dress at his 
mand, and has thus created in advance a favourable impression 
imself and his methods in the minds of those who are persuaded 
isit his studio. Messrs. Pearce, in laying themselves out to origi 
> and design both the words and the style of a photographer’s 
jted matter, have had the advantge of the resources of a practised 
F of colour printers, as well as of the knowledge of a photo- 
sher’s numerous specialties. As a result, we have to commend 
e the appearance of their productions and the direct yet 
lified language employed. “In the Springtime,” a little booklet 
timulate business at the present time of year, is dainty through- 
as befits its title, and is exactly the kind of leaflet to mark a 
tographer out as a cut above his fellows. Another booklet, 
ie Gift That Pleases,” is equally attractive. At the prices which 
srs. Pearce undertake the execution of these booklets, collabora- 
with them should quickly pay a photographer with even slight 


ms to the production of distinctive work. 


Paprrs.—The Halifax Photographic Com- 
Halifax, send us samples of the bromide 


Ly WuHIth BROMIDE 
y, 4, Victoria Terrace, 


rs (Glossy, Platino-Matt, Rough-Matt, Extra-Rough, and 
eh-Cream), manufactured by them under the above name. 


jloying our customary developer of metol-hydroquinone, we were 
fied with the behaviour of the papers, the range of effects on the 
different brands being amply sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


mis “Duo” Lr .—Since the appearance last week of our 
rt on the Duo ” lenses Aldis we have received 
the firm the circular of prices of the lenses now ready for the 
set. The circular also announces the issue of the Series II. 
0” elemént to give a rapidity of £/12 in conjunction with the 
element of the Aldis anasti No. 2 is the only member of 


new ‘of Messrs. 


@ 
tases 
bod 
; a 
am 
< 


inches. Its price 


yet ready, and gives a focal length of 114 
Li0s. 6d., that of the Aldis, with iris mount, being £1 13s. 
@ price of the No. 7 received last week, affording a 
h of 15 inches, at f/16.5, is £1 15s. 6d., the “ Aldis” lens, with 
nh it is used, being priced at £1 18s.. The facilities thus 
ided for making the exchange from the front of the lens will 
tless be appreciated. The figure shows the exact size of the 
2 with the “ Duo” in place. 


focal 


D)eetings of Societies. 


ge 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


FRIDAY, Marcu 15, 


NEXT WEEK. 


Bromley Camera Club. ‘“E olarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph ’ Negative Paper.” 
Cardiff Photographic Society. ‘Some Notes on Pictorial Photographs.” J. B. 
Hopkins. 


SaTURDAY, Marcu 16. 


Photo Art Club. ‘‘ French Pictures.” J, A. H. Hector. 


Monpay, MARCH 18. 


Equitable Photographic Society, Oldham. ‘ Enlarging on ‘ Rotograph ’ Bromide 
Paper, inc.uding a Chat on Toning Bromide Paper.” 
Preston Camera Club. North- Eastern Railway Slides and Lectures: ‘‘ A (York- 


shire Coast) and D (Wharfedale, Nidderdale, and Wensleydale).” 
Stafford Photographic Society. ‘‘ Landscapes by Gaslight ” A. L. Yapp. 
Southampton Camera Club. The Photographic News Prize Slides. 
Bowes Park Photographie Society. ‘Portraiture and Figure Work.” 
Holding. 
Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society. Affiliation Slides, 1906. 
graphy ” Prize Slides. 
Sutton Photographie Club. 
South London Photographie Society. 
H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 19. 


Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. ‘‘A Year and a Half among 
Savages, British New Gu A. H Dunning, F.R.C.3., F.R.P.S, 

Altrincham Photographic y- ‘‘ Enlarging on ‘Rotograph * Bromide Paper, 
including a Chat on Toning Bromide Paper.” ; 

Hackney Photographic Society. ‘By the Severn Sea.” 


! Ws 
** Photo- 


*“Ontings.” J. W. S. Burmester. 


“A Visit to the English Cathe trals.”” 


A. J, Linford. 


arlington Camera Olub. ‘‘Recent Advancements in Photography.” Harry 

Wade 

Sheffield Photographic Society. ‘‘The Carbon Printing Process” and ‘‘Toning of 
Zigo Paper.” Demonstrated. T. Illingworth & Co, 


Blyth ‘and District Camera Ciub. Members’ Lantern Slide Night. 
Redhill and District Camera Club. ‘‘ Ozobrome.” J. O, Grant. 
King’s Heath and Moseley Photographi Exhibition and Musical Evening. 
Rotherham Photographic Society. ‘“ Eng “Gothic Architecture.” Mann and 
Coysh. 
Birmingham Photographic Society. ‘* Orthochromatics.” J. W. Charlesworth. 
Worthing Camera Club. Subject to be chosen. W. J. Gardiner. 


om 
i 


* WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20. 


Birmingham Photographie Society. “Bromide Enlargement and Printing.’ 
E. D. Taylor. > 

Chorley Photographic Society. 
Paper.” 

Hampstead Scientific Society. ‘‘ Holiday Paper: 
Woodford Photographic Society. _ ‘‘ The Spectr 
Three Colour Work.” J. McIntosh. 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. 

Everton Camera Club. Lantern Slides. 


‘Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph ’ Negative 


copic Camera in Connection with 


Fifth Lantern Slide Competition. 


‘lunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 1906 Affiliation Slides, 
R.P.S. 

Leicester and Leices‘ershire Photographic Society. ‘‘Lantern Slide Making.” 
A. Bailey. 


‘CA Trip through the Delectable Duchy.” J. Steger. 


Bristol Photographie Club. 
“‘Elementary Pictorial Composition. ” 


North Middlesex Photographic Society. 
H. Barnard. 
Deal and Walmer Camera Club. ‘‘ Telephotography.” 


(THURSDAY, MARCH 21. 


Oldham Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarged Negatives on 
Paper. 

Ricuinondl Camera Club. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. 
Coulthurst, Manchester. 

Hove Camera Club. Open Night. 

Hull Photographic Society. ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge.” 

North London Photographic Socie Social Evening, 

Blenheim Club. Smoking Concer 

Handsworth Photographic Society. 
J. W. Baker. 

L.€.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 
Foxlee. 

L.C.C. Staff Camera Club, ‘ Page-Croft Pi 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society. 
H. Wrench. 

Rugby Photographie Society. 

Batley Photographic Society. 


C. P. Goerz. 


‘Rotograph* Negative 


** Richmond Self-Toning Paper.” E.C, Morgan, 
‘Amongst the Dutch. 


i Le 


Godfrey Bingley. 


“ Backing Plates.” E.G. Collins. ‘‘ Halation.’ 
“« Powder Processes in Photography.” E. W. 


ment Paper.” Mr. W. T. Sadler. 
“English Church Architecture.’ 


e Slides. 
C. P. Goerz. 


“* Photography ” 1906 Pr 
“The Photographic Lens. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Mertrye held March 12. Mr. C. Welborne Piper in the chair. 

A demonstration of the properties of dissolved acetylene was given 
by the Acetylene Illuminating Company, Ltd. The acetylene was 
used in solutio1 in acetone, which, at the ordinary temperature 
and pressure, dissolved 25 times its volume of acetylene, and under 
increased pressure dissolved 25 volumes for ¢ additional atmo- 


zie 


sphere. The solution was supplied in cylinders at 10 atmospheres 
pressure, so that the cylinder contained ten times its own volume 
of the Uhe demonstrators showed the use of the gas in ordinary 


lighting, and stated that, in consequence of the presence of the ace- 
tone, there was no carbonising in the burners, with the result that 
ordinary burners, such as the Bray 00000, might be used. The 


dissolved gas was very suitable for the oxy-acetylene light, and could 
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also be employed with a mantle. A vote of thanks was accorded 
to the demonstrators. 

A paper on “The Isostigmar Lens, a new anastigmat lens that 
does not fulfil the Petzval condition,” by Messrs. Horace C. 
and Conrad Beck,:was read by the former. The authors pointed 
out that it had been stated by opticians that for a lens 
to'be anastigmatic and at the same time to have a flat field, 
the so-called Petzva)l condition had to be. fulfilled. That con- 
dition was that the sum of the focal powers of the individual 
lenses, multiplied by the Feeiprocals of their respective refractive 
impress, should be equal to zero. The authors’ work, however, had 
led them to the conclusion that the fulfilment of this condition was 
not essential to producing anastigmatism over a flat field. The 
lens, which was the result of this work, was a 5-lens system, having 
the Petzval product mentioned above equal to .04 of an inch, the 
lenses being treated as infinitely thin in making the calculation. 
Contrary to expectation, the image at 35 deg. was only 1-50th of 
an inch from the plate instead of .48 inches, as it should be, accord- 
ing to the figure .04. The authors thought that the approximations 
employed in calculations in regard to the Petzval condition might 
account for errors in the conclusions drawn from it. In the case 
of the lens in question, the authors showed its ability to give freedom 
from anastigmatism over an angle of 70 deg. 

In regard to oblique spherical aberration in the new construction, 
the authors showed the high correction obtained by means of micro- 
graphic images of a minute disc of light formed by the lens at 
angles of 5; 10, 15, etc., degrees (up to 35 deg.), on one side of the 
axis, showed the great differences between anastigmats in this 
respect. In some instances it was seen that the central correction 
was not perfect, a fact which depreciated a lens for such work 
as telephotography where the centie of the field was employed. This 
same freedom from oblique spherical aberration had a great influence 
on depth of focus in the margins of the field. If the correction was 
poor, the full depth was not obtained. 

In the new construction the system of using lenses of low power 
and therefore of small errors had been adopted in preference to that 
of high powers and large errors. No component had a shorter focal 
length than that of the complete lens. 

The authors then proceeded to discuss, with the aid of diagrams, 
the removal of the most.important: oblique aberrations from a lens, 
summing them up as astigmatism, symmetrical, and unsymmetrical 
oblique aberration, regular chromatic aberration, unequal magnifi- 
cations of different coloured images, and distortion. 

In reference to the commercial introduction of the lens, it was 
stated that two rapid ones would be placed on the market—viz., 
series working at //5.8 and f/7.7 respectively. The single combina- 
sions with moderate stops could ibe used on the size of plate for 
which the whole lens was listed, and the foci were conveniently 
distributed, so that the new instrument acted as a three-focus lens. 
Thus in the 74-inch lens, the foci of the components were 11 inches 
and 134 inches. 

Mr. 8. D. Chalmers said that it had been proved beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt that for a small angular field the Petzval condition 
must be fulfilled, and the Petzval condition would determine the 
value of the lens if there were no aberrations.of a higher order. It 
was possible, from the value of the Petzval expression, to work out 
the figures of aberrations. Mr. Chalmers, from tthe theoretical stand- 
point, discussed the aberrations of the Isostigmar, and pointed out 
that, at the edge of the field—i.e., at an angle of 35 degrees—they 
would be one quarter what would be calculated from the differences 
named by the authors. 

Mr. Cheshire referred to the original paper of Petzval, in which 
the limited expression employed by opticians was confined to a small 
area of field near to the axis of the lens—viz., to the vertex of the 
curvature. « 

Mr. F. J. Selby thought that the Petzval condition would hold good 
over such small angles as 15 or 20 degrees, and that the departures 
from truth after that would not be greater than the variations in 
other factors affecting the aberrations. He had calculated the differ- 
ences of the “Isostigmar” curve from a flat surface at the various 
angles, and on comparison with the numbers given by Mr. Conrad 
Beck, in reply to the speaker, it appeared that the reduction was 
somewhat as stated by Mr. Chalmers. 

Mr, Conrad Beck said that he had no intention of admitting that 


the Petzval condition had been understood to apply over only a small 
angle. Opticians have talked of photographic lenses which complied 
with the Petzval condition, and these lenses embraced angles mu¢h 
greater than the range which was apparently granted to the Petzyal 
condition by the previous speakers. If the Petzval condition applied 
only to angles of a few degrees, then it was of very little use to 
makers of photographic lenses who needed to design instruments 
of considerable angle. He jbelieved the condition was advanced by 
Coddington as applying to a considerable angle, though there were 
passages in the early portion of Coddington’s work which perhaps 
showed the existence of approximations in the calculations. The 
object of his brother and himself in the paper thad been to call the 
attention of mathematicians to the fact, and he hoped that the resuk 
would be to provide opticians with a better working theory. 
Mr. C. F. Lan-Lavis said that the Petzval condition was useful 
n producing a lens without aberrations of the first order, and then 
errations of the higher orders might be eliminated. . 
Mr. C. P. Butler, Mr. E. J. Wall, Mr. Gordon, and the chairman 
joined in the discussion, to which Mr. Horace Beck replied. 


2 


Sourn Susvrean Puorograpnic Socrery.—The organising com 
mittee of the South Suburban Photographic Society met last week, a 
75, High Street, Lewisham, Mr. P. R. Salmon in the chair. Atte 
inspecting the mew rooms the committee drafted the. rules of the 
new society, and fixed the annual subscription at 5s., with an 
optional subscription of 1s. a year, in addition, for members who 
join the portfolio to be run in connection with the society. : 

A proposal to raise capital for initial expenses of furniture amt 
apparatus, and for the cost of providing club facilities later on ly 
a combination of members, to be registered as a friendly society, Wi 
adjourned for further discussion at the next meeting of the com 
mittee on the 20th inst. Amongst the letters read at the meetin 
was one from the vicar of Lewisham, suggesting that the Catford am 
Forest Hill Photographic Society (of which he is vice-president) and 
the South Suburban Society should be amalgamated in the comindt 
interest of the two societies. The secretary reported that he hed 
replied to the effect that this was, and is, the object of the committe 
and that it rested entirely with the Catford society to carry tht 
suggestion into effect. The committee unanimously approved thi 


£ 


reply. 
Lonpon AND Proyinctan PHoroGRAPHic AssocrATION. — ve 
held March 7, Mr. Teape in the chair. Mr. Ernest Human lectu 


on “The Selection of Apparatus.” Prefacing his remarks by som 
general advice on the choice of an instrument for a beginner, he 
advised a half-plate stand camera, with as good a lens as the pur 
chaser could afford. Passing to hand cameras, the lecturer rele 
to the reflex type of instrument, the usefulness of which, he said, could 
not be too greatly extolled. The camera, however, must be of tht 
highest possible make and workmanship, or things were liable to 4 
wrong. Its good points were:—lst. It is an ideal hand camera, @ 
one is enabled to focus the picture up to the very instant of expostt® 
the image being shown the right way up, but reversed left to right 
This ensures sharp focus for every negative, and also thai wha 
is being aimed at is on the plate. The camera is usually of sult 
ciently long extension to allow of the single combination of the lem 
being used, is fitted with a front giving a fair amount of rise, and 
a reversing back, the shutter more often than not being of that most 
effective type, the focal-plane, the lenses, as they should be in sucl 
a camera, being usually of a leading maker. By the kindness of his 
employers, the City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, H.C, 
Mr. Human was able to show some fifteen different models 0 
cameras, illustrating jhis different points. The lecture was throughotl 
highly appreciated, and a hearty vote of thanks was proposed by 
the chairman and seconded by Mr. E. T. Wright. 


Sournampron Campra Crus.—The members of the above enjoyed 
on their last two evenings of meeting, the unusual circumstance ofa 
divided lecture, a lecture the interest pertaining to which in the 
first half was so great that an even enhanced attendance greeted 
the second portion. The lecturer was Mr. W. R. Kay, one of th 


keenest workers in the club, and his subject was a description ol 
ke Swiss district of Valais, the first half being the itinerary, “ From 
Visp to Zermatt,” the second half being “ Zermatt and Beyond.” I 
1s entirely impossible to follow the lecturer through his lecture, ant 
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jually impossible to adequately refer to the magnificent collection of 
ides by which it is illustrated. Mr. Kay has in him that enthusiasm 
+ the mountain which is leading him on through the more modest 
imbs to those of ever increasing difficulty, but this artistic tem- 
srament forbids him to return without those photographic spoils 
hich give so much delight to the members of his own and the 
wrounding societies. In this lecture the differing characteristics 
‘the Swiss scenery were finely displayed. The first journey showed 
e more gentle aspect of the lovely country, its beautiful valleys, 
; snug little hamlets, its rushing streams and foaming torrents, 
ough here and there came in a giant peak and glittering glacier. 
syond Zermatt, the Mecca of all Swiss tourists, the lecturer treated 
the sterner aspect of the country. Here were seen in panorama 
1d in detail the mighty mountains, in all their lovely and their 
rrifying phases. The chaotic moraine, the icefall, and glacier, the 
ondrous Serac, and the yawning crevasse, were all marvellously 
picted in slide and in lecture. It was, however, the dreadful 
atterhorn which proved the climax of the lecturer’s skill, and while 
e tales of the dreadful tragedies, which have their history bound 
) with it, could not but impress the audience, the majesty and 
auty of the lordly mountain grew upon those present in an over- 
helming degree, as slide after slide of entrancing beauty was pro- 
eted on the screen. Mr. Kay was most heartily thanked for his 
eat effort, and the club members are extremely proud of the work 
at he has done; his series of slides must now be almost unique. 


Ommercial § Legal Intelligence. 


PHOTOGRAPHS oF 4 GyMNastic Soctery.—In the Belfast Recorder’s 
yurt, last week, Mr. George Kennedy, photographer, 119, York 
reet, sued Wm. J. Young, 31, Oxford Street, to recover £2 19s., 
ance of account alleged to be due for photographs sold and 
livered. 
Plaintiff said defendant gave him an order in 1905 to go to the 
hitehouse Gymnastic Club to take some photographs. He com- 
ied with the order, and supplied £4 9s. worth of photographs. 
sfendant gave him 30s. on account, but never paid the balance. 
1 one occasion, when he asked him the reason why he did not pay 
m, defendant blamed witness for haying sent postcards to some 
his friends, but he never did so. He remembered the case being 
fore the Court at the last sessions when his Honour threw out 
e suggestion that “defendant should collect the money,” but wit- 
ss had not received any money since. 
Defendant denied that he had taken any personal responsibility 
connection with the matter. He understood that plaintiff was to 
ke the photographs as a speculation. Since his Honour made the 
ggestion that he should collect the money, he endeavoured to do 
, and got 25s. 6d., which he was prepared to hand over. He 
ought the committee were liable for the amount. 
Mr. Bulkinghorn, Whitehouse, a member of the committee of the 
mnasium, gave evidence that the plaintiff came to Whitehouse 
d asked permission to take the photographs, and they said they 
d no objections. He took the photographs two days afterwards, 
d it was arranged that they were to give the order for the number 
copies when they saw the proof. 

A decree for the full amount claimed was granted. 

NEW COMPANTES. 

SaTino, Limrrep.—Capital, £500 in £1 shares. To acquire the 
otographic department of the business of the James S. Nunn 
mpany, Limited, at 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. No initial 
blic issue. Table “A” mainly applies. The first directors are: 
J. S. Nunn and F. M. Brooks. Registered office: 6, Church Road, 
Igate, H.C. 

TALLIWELL AND Dawson, Liurrep.—Capital £5,000 in £1 shares 
carry on the business of chemists, druggists, drysalters, oil and 
ourmen, manufacturers of photographic, surgical, and scientific 
aratus and materials, etc. No initial public issue. The number of 
ectors is to be not less than two nor more than f The first are: 
|. S. Halliwell,.F. Dawson, and A. Constantine. Remuneration, 
08 each per annum. Registered office: 6, Imperial Buildings, 
le End, Birmingham. 

NEWMAN AND GuarpiA, Limirep.—Capital, £1,000, in £1 shares. 
acquire the business carried on at 92, Shaftesbury Avenue, and 


Pine Grove, Tollington Park, London, as “ Newman and Guardia, 
Limited,” to adopt an agreement with P. Mason, and to carry on the 
business of manufacturers of and dealers in scientific instruments, 
cameras, phtotographic lenses, and photdgraphic apparatus 
materialsgand accessories of all kinds. No initial public issue. The 
number of directors is not to be less than two nor more than five. 
The first are:—A. S. Newman and J. W. Belsey. Qualification 
(except first directors), £100. Remuneration as fixed by the com- 
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ADVERTISING PHoTOGRAPHY.i—From ithe Percie T. Edwards 
Illustrating Company, Thanet House, 231, Strand, London, W.C., we 
have received a mnemonic circular of the firm’s work, which is 
such an excellent example of the photograph made for advertising 
purposes that we reproduce it herewith. Those who know Mr. 
Edwards will recognise him in the counsel addressing the Bench 
with obviously incisive eloquence, and it is a happy idea to 
associate himself in this way with the Law Courts, opposite te 
which his place of business is situated. The document, which can 
be seen in the counsel’s bundle of papers, is removable—it is impos- 


“M’Lorp, I mony 1N 
MY HAND THE STRONGEST 
EVIDENCE— 


sible to resist the temptation to examine it—and is found to contain 

a statement of the firm’s offers to its customers in the following 

form :— 

We make Illustrations for Commercial Purposes—Booklets, Cata- 
logues, Show-Cards, and Magazine or Newspaper Advertisements. 

We make Photo-Studies from Life—one of the strongest and most 
direct methods of illustrating any advertisement. 

We originate Ideas and put them into effective shape for advertisers. 

We photograph Catalogue Articles and retouch prints in such a 
manner as to show the selling points to’ their best advantage. 

We make Technical Drawings for Engineers. 

We model Designs in Clay for advertising. purposes. 1 

We also make Modelled Type Designs—aai attractive style which 
has not yet been overdone. 

We have alluded several times of late to advertising photography, 
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and have reproduced several examples of this branch of work from 
American sources. It tis all the more gratifying, therefore, to 
mention the work done by Mr. Edwards in the heart of the London 
advertising world. 

Sunpay Trapinc.—It is perfectly preposterous (says the * Globe ”) 
that any village fanatic who chooses to do so can summon a local 
shopkeeper under a musty statute of Charles II., and can continue 
to do week after week until he grows tired of the pursuit, or is 
touched by a dim sense of thé absurdity of the proceedings. 

Mr. Cart Hentscuet, the founder of the firm of photo-engravers 
of that name, has written a paper on “ The necessity and advisability 
of limited liability companies being placed on the list of voters.” 
It is evident, since this prominent City politician invited the public 
to take shares in his business, that he has been impressed-with the 
importance of his body of shareholders. ‘The grievance, however, is 
genuine; limited companies are heavily mulcted in rates and taxes, 
and at present they have no direct representation. For years past 
many chairmen, especially of companies owning large blocks of 
property, have agitated for voting power. Just imagine the huge 
sums paid by the leading railways throughout the United Kingdom, 
rates which certainly have become burdensome. As large taxpayers 
limited companies have a just claim to representation, but the diffi- 
culty is to find the practical remedy. “One company one vote” 
would not greatly affect the position, except in the City of London, 
and it would require miniature elections among each group of share- 
holders to decide how that vote shculd be cast. 


Correspondence. 


See 


*s* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


°s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. me 


DEVELOPMENT WITH INSUFFICIENT REDUCER. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reference to the article by Messrs. Mees and 
Wratten on the above subject, the following note may be of interest. 

Mr. Ernest Marriage wrote to me in April, 1905, that he had found 
a very good method of securing regularly graduated negatives of 
subjects with a great range of contrast. It was to over-expose the 
plate, then to commence development with a developer very weak 
in pyro, and strongly restrained by bromide. Development was slow, 
but as soon as the image was well out, the plate was washed, and 
the requisite printing density obtained by further development, with 
a strong unrestrained developer. 

He asked me to examine the method quantitatively, and accord- 
ingly many experiments with measured strips were made which 
showed : 

(a) That the higher densities were kept down owing to the defi- 
ciency of pyro in the developer. 

(b) That owing to the large amount of bromide used, the apparent 
speed of the plate was reduced, and so the extra long exposure 
ensuring the shadow detail did no harm, while on washing out the 
‘bromide it rendered the further development easy. 

(c) That on further development with the strong unrestrained 
developer, the increase of densities occurring in the period of correct 
exposure took place in a constant ratio. 

To sum up, the method apparently lengthened the range of even 
gradation (increased the latitude of the plate), details in the 
shadows were well secured, and the high-lights not blocked up.— 
Yours truly, W. B. Frrevson. 

Arosa, Suisse. 


DAGUERRIAN PORTRAITURE. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The portrait of Mr. Andrew Shanks, reproduced in 
sour issue of March 8, is said to have been taken in or before 


1843, but we are not told that the date was recorded till 
1904. An interval of sixty-one years is & test of memory that fey 
of us are likely to have to face, and that fewer still would encounter 
with success. Accepting, however, both the date and Mrs. Gardner's 
statement that her brother suggested to Daguerre the possibility 
of portraiture, and furnished him with his first sitter, it is, I think, 
probable that the portrait reproduced in your pages was not the 
result of that initial experiment. I base this opinion on the evidence 
afforded by the portrait itself. It is probable that, with an experience 
based only on the taking of buildings and landscapes, a good many 
portraits would be taken before the use of an artificial background 
of any kind came to be recognised as advisable. It is equally pro 
bable that many backgrounds would be tried and found capable 
of improvement ‘before their evolution reached the landscape-with. 
the-pedestal-and-vase stage, of which Mr. Shanks’ portrait is a good 
example.—I am, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, Donat Gouny,. 
Meadow Place, Wembley. 
March 9, 1907. 


THE ACTION OF CHROMIC ACID UPON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATENT IMAGE. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In your article (p. 671) it would appear that ther 
has been some misunderstanding with respect to the development 
of the papers and slides shown at the R.P.S. meeting. The subject 
of physical development was then only introduced to illustrate my 
statement ,that “failure to obtain any development was no prod 
that the latent image had been destroyed.” 

All the rest of the papers and plates shown were developed in the 
ordinary manner with an alkaline developer. There was, however, 
a point of interest in the two physically developed slides which did 
not in any way relate to the subject. They were made to illustrate 
a paper on “The Two Latent Images (organic and _ inorgani¢) 
Development Before and After Fixing.” (Phot. Journ.,” 1898 
p. 264.) 

Both were exposed and fixed at the same time; one was at once 
developed with Wellington’s Intensifier, whilst part of the other was 
developed in the same manner nine years later. I asked the society 
to keep both slides, as it might prove of interest to develop another 
portion twenty or thirty years hence. With respect to the point 
you have raised—that is, the effect of chromic acid, etc., upon @ 
plate, fixed and physically developed—I may say that, so far, I have 
always been able to obtain development, but that the results ate 
by no means the same as those obtained by direct development. I, 
hope, however, that experiments in this direction may throw further 
light upon the constitution of the latent images.—Yours fait 
fully, J. STERRY. 

69, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W 

March 12, 1907. 


PROFITS ON POSTCARDS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I see Mr. Corkett did not reply to my query 7 
reasonable price for the local photographer to take negatives for 
wholesale publisher. 

Your correspondent “Postcard” is clearly in a unique position, 
and his experience can hardly be a guide for the great majority. 
He is, no doubt, right in not lowering prices to meet all. There will 
always be those who go in for the cheapest. Let them have it. Our 
aim should be to provide the best at a fair price. Photographs ar 
not to be sold like sugar and tea. 

The last clause but two in his letter, is, however, very hazy. He 
speaks of his professional friend “selling real photographic postcards 
from whole plates,” and “exposing the cards in the camera, giving 
fifteen minutes’ exposure,” and “pleased to get threepence each fo 
them.” Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you can interpret this, or perhaps 


you will prefer “Postcard” doing so. 4 
n 


It seems to me about on a level with another torrespondent } 
your answers column last week who wanted “an apparatus 
taking, developing, and fixing Daguerreotypes in one.” I wondered 
whether he had ever seen a Daguerreotype. PROFESSIONAL, 


or 
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Inswers to Correspondents. se I enclose transparency for your inspection.—S. Lone- 
4 peer ens 


The solution you ere using 1s unnecessarily strong. The pro- 
portions usually employed are: Gelatine, 3 oz.; water, 20 ozs.; 


ll matters intended for the text porti this JouRN includ- iy aie 5 Ses 
ie f etext portion of this Gu) is and just sufficient solution of bichromate of potash to give a 


ng queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, Tue Brivis 


JouRNaL or PuorograPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, golden sherry tint. Most workers apply the substratum to dry 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. glass, after it has been thoroughly cleaned, but there is no reason 
) np 2. p: i - Ls, > Sat a . e 
ie. Domdenié oe inher ined a aeenne undertake to ea es why it should not be employed, as you have been doing, if the 
ommunications through the post. Questions are not answerec glass is warm at the time of coating. 

mless the names and addresses of the writers are given. bs 2 

lommunications relating to Advertisements and general business Copyricur.—(1) Has the owner of a non-copyright picture the right 

irs 8. res. BSS TEN JREE Sella CTU eye oN ep nfeeee Oh 

ifairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co , to give for repvoduction a copyright photograph of that picture 


A, ping Street, and, Pendens ee M H vithout the consent of the owner of the copyright photograph, 
EN Ue es ‘on Wallington Siresii Soran: WO. the photograph being at the outset taken by permission of the 
mdertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge »f owner of the picture for reproduction by himself? (2) In the 
is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete event of a newspaper reproducing a non-copyright photograph 
wo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with tha o the proprietors become liable to the owner of the photograph 


4 


p Br c a ae 
ee. if they sell copies of the newspaper containing the photograph 
POGRAPHS REGISTERED :— after the latter is copyrighted, the newspaper having been printed 
Desmond, Priory Street, Cardigan. Two Photographs of D. and J. Evans, before the registering of the photograph took place? Perhaps 
the Welsh cancer healers. , 7 aie Tiecpaeen see - ae Bee 

ren, 48, Broad Street, Newtown, Montgomeryshire. Photograph of the you Ww ould like to know the w hole history of the mat er, as it 1s 
Newtown Baptist Ladies’ Choir in Welsh cosvame a very interesting one. As brief as I can put it, it is as follows: 


Luge, 3,The Arcade Okehampton, Devon. Photograph of Mr. S. Simmons. 5 > Serius ith z 3 ‘ ‘ 
own, 14, High Street, Montrose. Photowraph of Minh Street, Montrose, in I (say A) commission B to take a photograph for me of the picture 


snow. Photograph of a view of cuiting, North British Railway, near Mont- belonging to C, C haviug given me permission to take this photo- 
rose, in snow. Photograph of a view of churchyard, Montrose, in snow. graph of his non-copyright picture, in consideration of my 
WINGS REGISTERED .— publishing my photograph in the Press (this being to his interest, 
_ Mills, Market Place, Ramsey, Isle of Man. Two Drawings of Crests of as it is of a certain scheme he is promoting). IT impress on my 
Ramsey Town, Isle of Man. agent B that on no account must any one have a copy of the 
photograph before I have sent mine off to the Press. In my 
absence from home C calls on B and gets two copies of the photo- 
graph taken for me, and gives one to D (a rival journalist), who 
reproduces the photograph without any arrangement with any 
one for so doing, and making my work entirely worthless. Over- 
tures are made to D’s paper, with no effect, but after publication 
“I copyright my photograph (the same one as used in D’s paper). 
I afterwards buy copies of D’s paper direct from his office, and 
also from newsagents. (3) Have I a case against the proprietors 
of D's paper? As I now stand, I hhave gone to all the trouble 
and expense of obtaining the photograph which D has used 


—From A. W. Isenthal and Co., Mortimer Street, London, W. 
—The Schroeder lamp or the Ideal flash-lamp, either obtainable 
from Messrs. Houghtons, Fallowfield, or any dealer in London 
or the country. 
sx Bett.—We cannot say. Better address the manager, at 
3,210, Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 

[—S. H. Fry, Frisian House, 5, Highbury Grove, Highbury, N. 
\pa.—(1) Would it be advisable to go out to Canada without 
having a situation to go to? (2) If so, what part would you 
advise me, and when there where to make inquiries? I may say 
[ am a good assistant operator-retoucher, and used to good-class 


and got paid for, and my claim for payment is ignored.—J. 8S. 

work.—Osporne Epwarps. (1) Any one has a right to give a photograph, copyright or 

(1) Except that the general prospects of trade throughout the otherwise, to any one else. There is nothing in the Copyright 
Dominion are very bright, we can give you no definite recom- Act against his doing so, but a person who receives the photo- 
mendation. If you are resourceful enough to turn your hand evaph has no right iy ‘ental iply copies of it. Your agent, B, in 
to other jobs which turn up, we say “go.” (2) We cannot Say. the first instance, had no right to supply copies to C; but C, 
You might obtain some information from the “St. Louis and haying got them, could give them to LaRue he pleased. 
Canadian Photographer,” 3,210, Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., As the copyright was clearly yours, D had no right to reproduce, 
U.S.A. | though if the copyright was not registered he could do so with 
Ancy.—(2) I believe there is a law to the effect that a person impunity. (2 and 3) 'The photcgraph, having been registered, the 
living in a house for a certain number of years without paying owner of the copyright can take action for the delivery to him 
rent cannot be compelled to commence paying rent at the expira- of the copies and can also restrain the further sale of copies by 
tion of the term, nor can he be turned out—this would, of course, parties other than the actual producers of the copies. We 
include studios. Should there be such a law, would you kindly would ask you if you are certain that the copy used by D is 
extend your kindness and allow me to benefit: by your knowledge | yours? © can allow any number of persons to photograph the 
Bf the British law? (3) I am wanting to obtain an picture and copyright is created in the work of each. 
appointment in India or thereabouts. Will you advise me as Variovs.—(1) What is the best way of mixing up the following 
to the best course to take to obtain this, and if you think an acid fixer: Hypo, 16 ozs.; sulphite of soda, 4 oz.; alum, 4 oz. ; 
advertisement or two in “B.J.” would bring answers from India acetic acid, 14 czs.? (2) What should you Ghink) wouldehe the 
or representatives in England?—J. A. R. ife of a gaslight print fixed in above bath? (3) Would potass 

(1) Against our rules. (2) A solicitor is better qualified to carbonate, being used in developer instead of soda carbonate, 
answer this query than we are. We. have an idea, how- affect the permanence? (4) Should you advise the toning of 
ever, that the possession of real property for twenty years with- P.O.P.’s in sulphocyanide bath rapidly, or would five to ten 
out acknowledgment of any previous ownership gives an minutes be correct? (5) What effect would an unripened bath 
absolute title to the property. But you had better consult a have upon P.O.P.’s?—PERMANENCE. 
solicitor on the subject. (3) “The British Journal of Photo- (1) Dissolve the alum, acetic acid, and sulphite in one part of 
graphy” circulates largely in India, and it is very probable that the water (you do not state the quantity of water in the formula, 
an advertisement or two in it may bring about what you desire. it should be 64 ozs.), the hypo in another, and mix the two 
STRATUM FOR CARBON TRANSPARENCIES.— Would you be so good as solutions, adding the alum to the hypo, and not vice-versa. (2) 
to advise me in your valuable columns as to the following? Is The prints should last indefinitely if kept moving in the fixer for 
the coatiag of the glass for carbon transparency tissue, using the ten minutes. (3) No. (4) Ten minutes is an average time. (5) 
following formula, right? Gelatine, 1 oz.; water, 20 ozs. ; bichro- It reduces the strength of the print and tends to give double 
mate potash, 1 oz. The emulsion is, of course, applied warm toning. 


; BY ViGNeTTiING.—(1) Can you kindly give me formula for 
bromide prints by copper and ferricyanide, one solution 


on a glass, washed in warm water, allowed to drain off slightly, | Brommr 
and then another coating given, and then dried in a rack in the tonir 
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Lantern Strprs.—(1) Would you kindly give me a formula for 


BuistERs on BromrpEs.—I have been troubled by the form 


A Srupio Qurry.—I shall be very much obliged if you can inform 


which I like, as it gives varying shades? (2) Can you please give 
me the name of a good book that treats fully on this subject? 
(5) Will you also tell me how to vignette busts in the camera? 
What sort of vignetting board is put in front of lens to vignette 
off lower part of body in a bust, and how far away from lens 
should it be placed? Must vignetting board be same colour as 
background ?—Anxtovs, 


(1) The copper formula given in the “ Almanac” gives excellent 


results :— 

A. Copper sulphate 60 grs. 
Potass citrate (neutral) 240 grs. 
AUIERISIOU RG eeraghanep cee cm crease 20 ozs. 

B. Potass ferricyanide 50 grs. 
Potass citrate (neutral) 260 grs. 
Waterjet cess te tena 20 ozs. 


To prepare the toning solution, use equal parts of A. and B. 
(2) “ Toning Bromides,” by C. Winthrope Somerville (Dawbarn 
and Ward, 1s.), or “Toning Bromide Prints,” by Blake-Smith 
(Iliffe, 1s.). (2) A serrated mask is used in front of the lens. You 
can purchase the apparatus from any of the professional supply 
houses. ‘See the announcements in our advertisement pages. 


making varnish for lantern transparencies? Also (2) what is the 
reason of the whitish appearance when looking down on to a 
lantern plate collodion process?—C. Barry. 

(1) Gum dammar, 250 grs.; benzole, 10 ozs. Apply by flowing 
over cold or by using a broad camel’s hair brush. (2) Without 
seeing an example we cannot definitely locate the cause. It is, 
however, probably due to the silver bath being slightly out of 
order. The addition of a little more acetic acid to the developer 
will perhaps avoid the opalescence. If the veiling is but slight 
it will usually disappear on varnishing the slide with a spirit 
varnish, such as is used for negatives. With a spirit varnish the 
plate must be slightly warm before it is poured on, and made 


fairly hot afterwards. If this does not get you over the trouble 
send us an example of your failures. 
Porrratr.—Will you kindly inform me where I can procure a 


picture of Mary Queen of Scots, reproduced in carbon or in 

any other process, and in sizes from 12x10?—A Man or Kent. 
H. T. Leach, 3, Turl Street, High Street, Oxford; Miss Cas- 

wall Smith, 305, Oxford Street, W.; G. W. Wilson and Co., 

2, St. Swithin Street, Aberdeen; John Stabb, Babbacombe 

Bay, Torquay; or Valentine and Sons, 32, Charing Cross, 

London, §.W. One or other of the above should be able to 

supply you. 

ation 
of bubbles between the film and paper of bromide prints, when 
placed in the washing water after fixing. Paper supplied with 
hardened gelatine gave the same trouble as unhardened. Will 
you kindly tell me: (1) the cause, (2) a method of remedying 
(if possible), and (3) a method of avoiding this trouble—A, W. 
Horcenies. 

This trouble arises in nearly every case either from marked 
differences between the temperature of the fixing bath and the 
washing water, or too strong a solution of hypo. The remedy 
for the first cause is obvious; that for the second is to immerse 
the prints after fixation in a 10 per cent. solution of common 
salt for about five or ten minutes and allow the w 
to mix gradually with the salt solution. Ano 
immerse the prints after fixation in a mixture 
methylated spirit and water, and then wash. 
little attention to the temperatures will com 
trouble. 

. L. Kytcur.—You do not state what paper you used, whether 
printed out or developed, nor what toning bath. We can only 
assume that you are toning with platinum and did not wash the 
prints before placing them in the hypo bath. We await suffi- 
cient information before saying more. 


ashing water | 
cher remedy is to 
of equal parts of 
Most probably a 
pletely stop the | 


me how the very pleasing lighting, in which the head of a sitter 
is fully lighted and the drapery kept in quiet repose, is managed. 
I particularly refer to a set of portraits hanging outside the 
Palace Music Hall, which are exceedingly artistic and clever, 


| to the 


| the tewt portion of the p 


knowledge and observation have no hesitation in thinkin 
are unmistakably by H. Walter Barnett. Can you tel] 
such a light could be obtained in an ordinary studio, sy 
mine, which you will see by the enclosed print? And alg 
shape screens would be required to keep back the drape 
8. EH. 

1. There are several ways of producing the effect to whie 
refer. It is preferably done in the lighting by preventin 
full force of the light striking those parts of the figure y 
you desire to subordinate; but the effect may be obtaing 
modified, during development, by retouching, op in 
printing. We hope to print a short article on the matt 
our next issue, which will give practical details. 2. We} 
the studio is the largest in the South of England. 

E. P. C.—Odd volumes of a journal are never of much vall 
they are usually wanted only by libraries, and it is ay 
chance that you will meet with a purchaser for yours. Wes} 
say 2s. a volume would be a good market price for them, 
might offer them to a second-hand bookseller, such as Soth 
Strand, London. 

H. Epwarps.—We will deal with your letter next week. 

R. D.—The “ Cosway” masks are stocked by the larger dealers, 
as Fallowfield and Houghtons. Vignetting masks of the 
you name.are a specialty also supplied by them. Salmon 
Son, 52, Mattock Lane,, Ealing, W., have a special article, 


| A Lucan Query.—Would you be kind enough to give me intg 


tion respecting the transaction as under? I sub-let a bus 
to a tenant, who sub-lets, with my permission, to anothe 
the same rent—vyiz., £60 per annum. My tenant has fil 
petition, and the lease has been annulled. Now the pn 
tenant refuses to pay more than £55 per annum, Can I 
possession of the premises, as he says he is no tenant of 
and the holds no lease, as the lease he had was annulled af 
same time as mine was with my tenant, but I hold the ori 
lease, and am answerable for the rent, etc.—G. Stove, 
Without knowing the terms upon which you, already a ‘ 
granted the lease, and those under which you gave 
mission to sub-let, we cannot advise you, more especially 
he matter is complicated by the bankruptcy. The only advic 
ny service that we can give is that you consult a solicitor, 
show him copies of your lease and the sub-leases. | 
Artircran Ligut.—Can you tell me if a strong enough light 
abinet full lengths could be obtained by fitting, say, tel 
twelve ordinary incandescent mantles in the acetylene appat 
illustrated in last year’s “B.J. Almanac” (by Mr. Corke), ins 
of acetylene gas, and then connecting by a tube to an ordil 
gas fitting Would eny special fitting for forcing the gas 
required if it was only a five-light meter.—G. E. 
The light would certainly do, but we expect you would 
the exposure very long if it were used for full-length figures 
to get even illumination it would have to be placed a: 


tb 


2 


fo} 


distance off. We should doubt if you could get sufficient 
through a five-light meter to well supply a dozen burners wl 


it were used under pressure. We should advise you to e 
prospectus of Adamson’s gaslight arrangement for portrait 
from Messrs. Still and Co., Charles Street, Hatton Garden, Ei 
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The The report of the annual meeting of the 


AGM Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
oto=- * =) Ens * ‘ . 2 
eranhore tion, which we publish on another page, 


refers to general matters which deserve 
attention from every photographer desirous of seeing the 
increased prosperity of his profession. The association 
has been actively engaged during the year in negotiations 
with the Artistic Copyright Society in reference to the 
alterations in copyright law which are being promoted by 
the latter body. Photographers generally have to thank 
the P.P.A. for what it has done up to the present, though 
it must be regretted by everyone who can see the danger 
in which photographers’ rights stand, that the majority 
of the profession should complacently watch those who 
are fighting for them without moving to their assistance. 


« * * 
The P.P.A, and We are glad to see, also, the heartless 
Canvassing frauds which have been perpetrated in 
Frauds. 


all parts of the country, in connection 
with the alleged free supply of enlargements, have been 


ae 


ai a 


ee eet 


occupying the attention of the association. The business, i 
however, is so managed that a charge of actual fraud is not 
easily brought against the canvassers, and, therefore, the 
association has moved in the direction of warning the 
public, through the local Press, of the essentially fraudu- 
lent nature of the offer made by the agents of the “ free- 
portrait ” firms. In one town—Northampton—the mém- 
bers of the association together advertised in the local 
press addressing a vital caution to the public. The asso- i 
ciation, we would point out, has drawn up a letter which ) 
can be addressed to the local Press in a member’s district 
in the event of a visit from a gang of canvassers, 
* ® * 


SUMMARY. 


| paper read by the Brothers Beck, at the R.P.S., on 
igmat which does not fulfil the Petzval Condition,” hz 
tant practical bearing upon the production of a cheap, eff 
as well as a theoretical interest. Therefore, an understanding 
Petzyval Condition (p. 211) is important. 


business, or the “bread and butter” side of photography, 
es attention in articles on pp. 212 and 214. 


uphite solution that is cheap and efficient and that will keep 
: indefinitely needs no other recommendation. (P. 215.) 


ful experiments which throw light upon the theory of the latent | Photo- We commend these and other matters in it 
are recorded on p. 216. : bhatt hats and he report to the consideration of photo- i: 


graphers outside the association. Every / 
owner or manager of a studio who has held aloof from the { 
association has the strongest reasons for seriously asking | 
himself, why? The amount of the annual subscription 

(5s.) can be no obstacle, and we are at a loss to imagine 

= that there can be individual antagonism towards a body i 
easy method of arranging sitter, camera, and flash-light, to | which, throughout its six years’ history, has shown itself 
good results at first attempt, or to repeat lightings once Dorhmewisemand energetic an protecting photographers’ 
ar eivenionn. ate, interests. In our judgment, nothing but a deficiency in q 
the quality of esprit de corps among photographers i 
is to blame for the disparity between the membership 
roll of the association and that to which its labours in 
advantaging photographers entitle it. If the association 
guint takt were in the hands of a less able committee, we should be 
Professional Photographers’ Association presents a good reluctant to write of it as wu) have just done, but ute 
and deserves more support. (P. 221.) hopes for its future are sustained by the support whic 


preparation of the subject goes a long way towards securing 
s in many branches of photography. This is especially so 
machinery, and the article on p- 217 is therefore especially 
noting by the photographer who may occasionally have 
le “sitters.” 


Convention arrangements, promising a most enjoyable week, 
mmarised on p. 219. 


field Jubilee, a most unusual and interesting trade 
rated on p. 220. 


Fallow: 
is described and illus 


=) 
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the inner body has rendered during the past year. Out of 
a committee of twenty, twelve of whom reside at a distance 
trom London, the average attendance was 11 7-11. 


The Photo- The circular making a preliminary 
graphic announcement of the Hereford meeting, 
Gonvention, 


to be held from July 15 to July 20, 


was issued last week, and, although only a very partial | 
programme of the forthcoming proceedings, says suffi- | 


cient to show that the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Convention is to sustain the record of its predecessors. 
Among the papers will be the inaugurai address by the 
president (Mr. Alfred Watkins), one by Dr. W. Scheffer 
on “ Microscopical Researches on the Gelatine Film,” and 
another by Mr. E. J. Humphery on “A New Aid to Pic- 
torial Photography.” Mr. Martin Duncan is to lecture 
on “The Romance of Insect Life,” and the other features 
of the Convention, so we gather, will present the current 
aspects of photography in a complete and representative 
manner. Among the places to be visited in the Valley 
of the Wye are Ludlow and Ledbury, Weobley, Pembridge, 
and Goodrich. Yet Hereford itself provides almost suffi- 
cient opportunities for those intent on photography, and 
special facilites will be granted to members of the Con- 
vention for photographing in the Cathedral and other 
buildings. 


* * * 


Unseasonable On more than one occasion we have com- 
Specimens. mented upon the way the majority of 
photographers neglect their showcases by exhibiting in 
them what may be termed out-ofseason specimens. We 


have been forcibly reminded of this as, during the past few | 


days, we have stopped to “take stock” of the specimens 
shown in the showcases of a dozen or more photographers 
in different parts of London. In all of them, with one or 
two exceptions, the whole of the portraits shown were taken 
in spring or summer attire. In the one or two exceptions, 
it may be mentioned that the portraits had evidently been 
taken a long time ago, for the costumes were much out of 
date. If photographers were to change their specimens 
with the seasons their showcases would prove far more 
attractive than, as a rule, they are, and consequently bring 
in more business. No draper would think of filling his 
windows with a show of summer fabrics during the winter 
months ; he only shows those suitable for the season, which- 
ever it may be. But photographers appear to take no heed 
of seasons. In winter they show specimens in the lightest 
summer attire, or, may be, in summer those in heavy winter 
costumes ; in either case they look litte less than ludicrously 
out of place. Now, ladies clad in winter costumes, with 
heavy furs, make most attractive pictures, yet these seem to 
be conspicuous by their absence in the showcases of the 
majority of photographers at the present time—the season 
they should be shown. 

* 


* * 


Defacing A Canadian yveader of “The British 
Proofs. Journal of Photography” endorses the 
principle of disfiguring proofs sent to customers in such a 
way that they cannot be used as originals for copies, or 
in other ways utilised by a customer who has no intention 
of paying for them. In preference to the perforating 
stamp which we suggested he writes “with a copying 
pencil the number of the negative near the face on each 
proof sent out. If any one attempts to tone the print 
he will speedily learn the peculiar properties of copying 
ink pencil, and the print is not likely to be very accept- 
able to the customer.” It may be well to utter a word 


of caution as to the use of copying ink pencils in a studio 
or printing room. Any dust from them will be a very 


——— 
likely cause of spots on prints, and therefore a rule shot 
be made to keep the leads in holders, and never to sharps 
the points. 


* * * 

Burners In the course of the meeting of ¥ 
for Acetylene Association, held a week | 
Acetylene. 


two ago, a paper was read by Mr. Ayth 
Bray on the construction of burners in which acetyl 
can be conveniently burnt. The ordinary burner, as Yj 
Bray pointed out, suffers from several disabilities when 
is employed for acetylene. The gas cannot be turned do 
to a pin-point, and the burner chokes or carbonises, 
Bray’s firm had devised a burner which could be jury 
down low owing to an open superstructure erected over # 
tip proper. When the flame is turned on full, the supe 
structure is not in action. But when the flame is tum 
down to a small jet, what in the former type of bull 
would have been a small, luminous flame, is expanded | 
the superstructure, which expansion allows the surroun 
ing atmosphere to come in contact and combine with 
larger area of the flame, which renders it practically no 
luminous, more especially that part of the flame whi 
comes in contact with the vital parts of the bummer 
proper, thus preventing the deposit of carbon. As reg 
carbonising, the lecturer’s opinion was that it arose, in 
case of air-injecting burners, from some slight obstruett 
at the point where the gas entered the minute gas passa 
that is to say, the underneath side of the tip. This 
struction checks the speed of the gas jet and prevents 


| taking a sufficient quantity of air into the mixing t 


with the result that improper combustion causes. depositil 
of carbon. Mr. Bray’s experience that in the majorl 
of cases the obstruction arose from impurities in the 
due to faulty generation, confirms the statement of 
Acetylene Illuminating Company, reported in our k 
issue, that in the case of the dissolved gas there is! 
trouble from carbonising. 


* * * 


Some Old An exploration around some Lond 
Literature. secondhand bookshops brought us 
Wheldon and Co., Great Queen Street, where a valual 


| stock of old books of photographic interest was unearth 


Hunt’s “Photography,” Monckhoven’s “ Photograph 
and Barreswil and Devanne’s “ Chemistry of Photographt 


| (1854) were in the list, but the optical books availa 


were more particularly remarkable. These inclu 
Monckhoven’s “Photographic Optics,” and Brews 
“Stereoscope,” and the following valuable series wl 
we place in order of dates:—Newton’s “ Opticks,” 11 
Smith’s “ Opticks,” 1738, Wood’s “ Optics,” 1818, and 0 
dington’s “ Optics,” 1825. Of these four, Newton is, pl 


| haps, of least practical value, though its historical inter 


is considerable. Coddington is scarce, and still of gi 


| value, so much so that many would like to see it reprint 
It is styled “ An Elementary Treatise,” but is very mall 


| mathematical readers. 


matical, and the greater part of it is probably quite beyd 
the comprehension of many people. So much has laf 
been said of this book in “ The Photographic Journal a 
elsewhere, that many are no doubt desirous of obtaining! 
it may therefore be as well to point out that though i 
invaluable to serious students it is of little use to m 
Further, it is not im any cas? 
easy book to read, for there are numerous misprints im 

formule which have to be checked by the reader, and 

geometrical expositions are very much involved. ltd 
not appear to us advisable to reprint this book as it stam 
but rather to rewrite it, eliminating the misprints, revis 


| the Euclid, which in some cases is very bad Buclid, 2 


enlarging the diagrams, which are all too small. 
author himself apologises for the diagrams, and sugge 
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at readers should copy them on a larger scale, and so 
is much-needed alteration is quite justifiable. The two 
her books we have mentioned are referred to (amongst 
hers) by Coddington, who states that his own book “ig 
be considered as a compilation rather than an original 
‘oduction,’ and he owns special indebtedness to Wood’s 
Optics.” 


* * * 
mith’s s These two books are less well known 
Diy cae than the others we have mentioned, but 
Optics.” their interest is quite remarkable. The 


ivst one, by Dr. Robert Smith, LL.D., 
a colossal work compared to modern text-books, as it is 
four books and makes two large quarto volumes. Tt is 
ecially notable for its thoroughness, as it covers prac- 
ally the whole ground of optics, from popular, mathe- 
atical, mechanical, and philosophical standpoints. It 
most fully and perfectly illustrated, and throughout 
ows the great knowledge of the author, who was, if any- 
ing, rather in advance of his time, The book finishes 
th a long essay by Dr. James Jurin upon “ Distinct and 
distinct Vision,” and the subject of vision is treated 
nerally throughout the whole work in a remarkably ap 
shion. Indeed, the photographie interest of the book 
s mainly in the section devoted to binocular vision, anc 
ference to some of the interesting experiments described 
ll be found in the “B. J. Almanac” for 1905, page 874, 
an article by Dr. von Rohr. Wood's “ Optics” was 
blished much later, there being a difference of eighty 
ars between the editions we are referring to, and i 
a much smaller and more easily digested book. As 


5 


fore stated, Coddington found it of great value, but it 
a remarkable fact that in his book he has apparently 
1ored one of the most important features. Dr. Wooc 
ats not only of thin lenses, but also of thick ones. and 
the case of the latter he makes use o points which he 
Is “focal centres,” which correspond to the points we 
w style “principal points” or “nodes.” He measures 
> focal length of a thin lens from the optical centre, anc 
ut of a thick lens from one of the two focal centres, tha 
from the “node of emission.” If we remember tha 
s was a Cambridge text-book in 1818 it is most remark- 
le that this important conception of focal centres or 
des should have been ignored in later books. It seems 
have been quite neglected, until the elaboration of the 
rauss Theory,” which theory again had a hard and long 
uggle for recognition. Only last year (1906) a some- 
at important text-book was published, which completely 
jored the theory of thick lenses. This was not a very 
ditable production, even if we allow for the obvious 
t that it is a book intended to get university students 
ough examinations, and that for such purposes it is only 
sessary to understand hypothetical thin lenses that can- 
, exist, real lenses being of no importance so far as 
mMinations are concerned. 


—_—_—_—_+—»+__ __ 


HE GERMAN PxHotocrapHers’ Unron is to hold its thirty-sixth 
ting this year in Bremen, from August 26 to 30, favoured with 
co-operation of the Bremen Union of Professional Photographers 
the Bremen Photographic Society. The Mavor of Bremen. Dr. 
reus, has accepted the honorary presidency. The place appointed 
the sittings of the Union is the Parkhaus. An exhibition, which 
is usual to be connected with the meeting, will be open to the 
lic till September 15. The North German Llovd has extended its 
pitality to this occasion, inviting the members, on August 29, 
risit the works of the Bremerhaven docks and harbour as well as 
express steamer “ Kronprinzessin Cecile,” and afterwards to go 
far as Rotesand Lighthouse on board the steamer “ Vorwirts,” 
baking at the same time of an entertainment to be offered by the 
vd Company. Persons interested either in the meeting or the 
tbition will receive detailed information on appliving to the presi- 
t of the Local Committee, Mr. Willy Dose, Photographer. am 
1 117. Bremen, or to the President of the German Photographers’ 
on, Mr. Karl Schwier, Weimar. 


THE CORRECTION OF LENSES AND THE PETZVAL 
CONDITION. 


THE paper on “A New Anastigmat that does not Fulfil 
the Petzval Condition,” given by Messrs. Horace ©. and 
Conrad Beck at the R.P.S. last week, led to a very technical 
discussion on the Petzval condition, which, no doubt, many 
of the audience failed to understand. A brief description 
of what is meant in optics by a “condition ” may therefore 
be of interest, and, perhaps, of some service to those who 
wish to study Messrs. Beck’s paper when the full text 
appears. 

The correction of a lens is attempted in accordance with 
principles founded on a close mathematical analysis of 
the defects observed with uncorrected lenses. Such an 
analysis reveals the presence of a number of separate 
aberrations, each of which can be measured and described 
in terms of known quantities, such as curvatures of sur- 
faces, density of material, distance of object, focal lengths 
of lenses, etc., etc. In this way a definite mathematical 
value can be assigned to an aberration, which value takes 
the form of a complex algebraical expression, including 
quantities that can be varied more or less at the will of 
the optician. Tt must be fairly obvious that if the optician 
can so vary the quantities as to make the complete ex- 
pression equal to zero, then the aberration must vanish, 
and this is practically what he endeavours to do. 

The requirements of photography as regards lenses 
are somewhat comprehensive, hence the number of possible 
aberrations is v considerable. The general principles 
of correction can, however, be very fairly understood if we 
consider only the five aberrations that are allowed for in 
Von Seidel’s five conditions. These aberrations are central 
or axial—spherical aberration, coma, astigmatism, curva- 
ture of field, and distortion—and they must be considered 
exactly in this order. 

The simplest of these aberrations is the first, and its 
measure in terms of known quantities (as previously 
described) may be denoted by the symbol 81. If the 
aberration is absent, S1 must equal zero, and the equation 
S1=0 is the first Von Seidel condition, sometimes known 
as the Euler condition. This first condition being fulfilled, 
the measure of the second aberration, coma, can be repre- 
sented by the symbol 82, and this also must equal zero if 
the coma is to be eliminated. $2=0 is, therefore, the 
second Von Seidel condition, and it agrees with what is 
sometimes called Fraunhofer’s condition, and sometimes 
Abbé’s sine condition. To render the correction of coma 
pessible this second condition must be fulfilled, but to 
effect the correction the first condition must also be 
observed. This interdependence of the various conditions 
is an important feature that is often overlooked. 

The third aberration is astigmatism, and the Von Seidel 
condition is that a certain value, 93, shall equal zero. 
When this is the case, and S81 and 82 also equal zero—i.c., 
when all of the first three conditions are fulfilled—the lens 
is free from astigmatism. If a fourth condition—viz., 
S4=0—be also fulfilled, then curvature of the field is 
corrected, and this fourth condition is the much-talked-of 
Petzval condition. The fifth condition is that a certain 
other sum, 85, must equal zero if distortion is to be 
removed. This is often called the tangent condition. If 
all five conditions are fulfilled, then the lens is compara- 
tively free from the five aberrations mentioned, but it 
is still subject to chromatic aberration, for the cure of 
which other conditions must be observed. It may ba 
noted that there are difficulties in the way of applying all 
the required corrections simultaneously. For example, 
condition 5 alone will not completely cure distortion 
unless condition 1 applies to the pupils of the lens as 
well as to the object and image foci, and this double appli- 
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cation of condition 1 is more or less compatible with the 
fulfilment of condition 2 or the sine condition. Further, 
this latter condition is also antagonistic to the attainment 
of maximum depth, which requires the fulfilment of a 
quite different condition. At the best the result is a 
matter of compromise between different degrees of correc- 
tion, while the actual manufacture of a lens requires a 
great deal of rule-of-uaumb work in the way tentative 
modifications. The mathematical calculations cannot be 
carried so far as to enable one to write an exact prescrip- 
tion for a lens that will do all that the photographer 
requires of it. 

Tt should be clearly understood that the majority of the 
so-called conditions, including the Petzval condition in 
particular, are not absolutely corrective, but rather per- 
missive conditions. That is to say, if the Petzval con- 
dition is fulfilled, it is possible to attain a flat field, but 
the actual attainment of that flat field depends upon the 
fulfilment of certain other precedent conditions. 


The Petzval condition, stated briefly, is this: With 
combination of a positive and a negatve lens a flat fig 
can be attained if the focal lengths of the two lenses q 
inversely proportional to their refractive indices, 
chromatic aberration is to be cured, then the focal lengd 
must be in the same ratio as their dispersive powers, 
herefore follows that if both aberrations are to he co 
rected the refractive indices must vary inversely yj 
he dispersive powers. This condition could not be realig 
even approximately with the old types of crown and fi 
glass, and owing to the importance of the chroma 
correction, the Petzval condition could not 
practically applied before the introduction of Je 
glass. 

Those who wish to make further study of the vario 
conditions of correction will find the subject very ‘al 
reated in Prof. Sylvanus Thompson’s translation 
“Tummer’s Optics.” and in Mr. Dennis Taylor's “ Syste 
of Applied Optics.” 


i 


BUSINESS METHODS IN 


THE STUDIO. 


106 


in which the 


Last week’s notes haying shown the method 
general accounts are kept, it now remains to describe the 
private ledger, the book in which the various figures are 
brought together, and the the y: trading 
arrived at. 

Perhaps the simplest way in which to this will be to 
give Mr. Darkslyde’s accounts in full for one and this 
is done in Fig. 4. A few observations may well be added. 

Profits and Drawings. 
The capital account is the record of the value of the busin 


results of 


do 


year, 


itself. It imereases or decreases each year by the amount 
PRIVATE LEDGER 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 
1905. £ 8. d. 2905. Bs... 
Jan, To amounts owing to Jan, By apparat 195 0 0 
creditors 0 0 » materials 42 0 0 
», deposits on sittings 310 0 », deposits for 310 0 
», cash at bank . 98 0 .0 
», petty cash in hand py te Ay 
», amounts owing by 
us sitters on 00 
balance carried Dec. ,, balance 
(WOTAN evepecsncoocats 464 4 6 and LossAccount 50 0 0 
£515 14 6 
1906. 
Jan. By balance b: 
down 
APPARATUS ACCOUN 
1905. ZS EE Gh 
Jan. To capital.. 195 0 0 


SALES ACCOUNT. 


1905. EB Gh GE 1905, £o Gy oGt 
Dec. To Profit and Loss Jan. By monthly totals tA 
Account ...,......- 1,560 0 0 from day book 00 
Feb. Ditto. 0 0 
Mar. Ditto 00 
Apl. Ditto . 00 
May. Ditto 00 
June. Ditto. 00 
July. Ditto 00 
Aug. Ditto , 00 
Sept. Ditto . 00 
Oct. Ditto. 00 
Noy. Ditto. 00 
Dec. Ditto . 0 
£1,560 0 0 ! 00 
—— 


of the balance, which is transferred from the profit and I 
account. Be it noted, by the balance which, as a refer 
to the latter account will show, is arrived at after Mr. D 
slyde’s own drawings from the business have been reckont 
A business in which the proprietor is drawing £150 whent 
profits are £180 per annum, is in a better state than one 
which £220 is being drawn on profits of £200. This distine 
between profits and drawings is very important, alike) 
the beginner and to the proprietor of the old-establish 
business which, as is only too frequently the case, is om 


decline. Unless some such system of accounts as 1s h 
FOR ONE YEAR 
MATERIALS ACCOUNT. 

1905. £ s. d. { 1905. as 

Jan. To capital—value of | Dec. By value of rnaterials 
materials at stock- | at stocktaking ¢: : 
taking eee 22-10, 104) ried down . 48 

Feb To monthly totals By Profit and Loss Ac- 
from cash hook 40 0 0 count 700 

Mar. Ditto. 30 0 0 / 

Apl. Ditto. 40 0 0 

May. Ditto 35 0 0 | 

June. Ditto. DOOM Om 

July. Ditto . 40 0 0 | 

Aug. Ditto. 50 0 0 

Sept. Ditto. 45 0 0 

Oct. Ditto. 60 0 0 } 

Nov. Ditto. 8 0 0 

Dec, Ditto. 1100) | ; 

To amou | i 
stocktaking ......... 120.0 0 | _3 
£748 10 0 nist 

1906. 

Jan. To balance brought . 
down — stock on 
aN Nercevssssstesstty sence oon ONO : 

WAGES ACCOUNT. 

1905. £ sd. | 1905. é 

Jan. To monthly totals Dec. By Profit and Loss Ac- : 
from cash book ... 26 0 9 “count we 388 

Feb. Ditto. 00 

Mar. Ditto 0 0 

Apl. Ditto. 0 0 

May. Ditto 210 0 

June. Ditto 00 

July. Ditto 00 

Aug. Ditto 10 0 

Sept. Ditto 3 0 0 

Oct. Ditto 219 0 

Noy. Ditto 5000 

Dec. Ditto 10 0 ; 

5 £338 
: 00 =a 
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LIGHT AND FUEL ACCOUNT, PRIVATE DRAWINGS ACCOUNT. 
— £ sd. | 1905, £ 8s. d. | 1905, £8. d. { 1906, £sa 
n. To monthly totals from Dec. By Profit and Loss Ac- Jan. To monthly totals Dec. By Profit and Loss Ac- 
: cash bouk AO NLO! count 60 0 0 from cash book . 20 0 0 COUDG Meoisocassctssscecs 200 0 0 
1. Ditto EO GIO} Feb. Ditto . 10 0 0 
ly. Ditto 60 0 Mar. Ditto . 20 0 0 
tt. Ditto = ibe a) (0) Apl. Ditto . 10 0 0 
2c. ‘To amounts owing at May. Ditto. 20 0 0 
stocktaking 25 0 0 June. Ditto . 20 0 0 
ey = July. Ditto .. Py (9), (0) 
£60 0 ° Aug. Ditto | 
3 s Sept. Ditto . 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNT. Oct. Ditto. 
)b. oy sands 1905, £ s. a: Nov. Ditto .. 
1. To monthly totals from | Dec. By Profit and Loss Ac- bec. Ditto . 
cash book . 10 0 0 count, 25 9 0 
v. Ditto 15 0 0 
00 0 LOSS ACCOUNT. 
ee 
7 Sata es 1905. 1905. & os. de 
a REPAIRS -ACCOUN r. Dec, Dec. By balance from Sales 
> . £s. a. 1905, £s. a° 0 Account ............ 1,560 0 0 
ly. To monthly totals from | Dec. By Profit and Loss Ac- 0 0 
cash book ; 310 0) |} count. 710 0 0 0 
pt. Ditto 400 0 0 
= 10 0 
0) 00 
eerie St ae oe Q Sos = Apparatus renev CO) 
RENT, RATES, AND INSURANCE ACCOUNT, Bad debts 310 0 
be Bg 1905. 4 fb ue 90 10 0 
b. To monthly totals from Dec. By Profit and Loss Ac- 200 0 0 
cash book PE OO) count 00 *Balance to apital 
Ditto . 2 Account oe FO (0) © 
ly. Ditt ee Se 
MA Ditts £1,560 0 0 £1,560 0 0 
. 
= Los & 7 
; Betoctanit g * Added together give profit for year £250. 
s akiog 
7 £60 Ow BALANCE-SHEET, JANUARY 1, 1905. 
——— £8. d. £ 8d. 
APPARATUS RENEWALS ACCOUNT. To capital 414 4 6 By materials in stock 42 0 0 
5. peeve eee arson ,, trade credit 148 0 0 », sitters (deposits)... 310 0 
. To monthly totals from DeceBynerohtianelosetA come 8. a. », sitters (deposits) ... py uo) {2) h apparatus, ore sess 195 0 0 
enenibod whésaae 2, amounts due from _ 
e. Ditto Oe sitters . 225 0 0 
: Ditto | s, cash at ba 0) 2) 
. Ditto . | » 9» Mmhand 24 6 
| = 565 6 
0 0 
—————s 
TRADE ENSES ACCOUNT. JANUARY 1, 1906. 
5. £s. d 1905. £8. d, £8 d. 
. To petty cash in hand 2 4 6 Dec. By petty cash in hand— | To capital By materials in stock 48 0 0 
»» monthly totals carried down.......... 3 5 0 ,, trade c BE », sitters (deposits)... 82.090) 
from h book EG) By Profit and Loss Ac- 5; sitters (deposits)... 8 0 0 >, apparatus ... =, 105) (0) (0; 
ee Ditto ... 510 10 ICOUNIG Naty seseereuseaty sce OOM ONO) | >, amounts due from 
rt. Ditto 510 0 sitters 256 19 6 
- Litto 5 0) 10) | >, cash at bank 116 9 
Ditto SO) 10) ay vbelltpyeral 3 0 
Ditto 5 0 0 ss | Tease. 5 
y. Ditto 5 0 0 £627 14 6 
; Ditto ekOMsO: i cies 
t.- Ditto 5 0 0 BAD DEBTS ACCOUNT. 
Ditto 10 0 0 2 a 1 
Ditto 8 8 6 | 1905. - : ee 
. Ditto WA oO 1h | Dec. To amounts written off By Profit and Loss Ac- 
r ° in ledger — Mrs. count See OuLOm 
Hobson iS 
| Ditto Miss Dobson 
: | 310 0 
| et 
4. 
lined is kept, there is always the danger of overdrawing— various items making up these amounts being charged to their 
l once any business man does that, he is only accelerating respective accounts before they are closed, it will, of course, 
own downfall. not be right to dissect them again at the time they are paid; 
Apparatus Account. hence the special column for stocktaking accounts. 
‘his account covers all the apparatus at the time of the Income-tax Assessments. 
t stocktaking. Any purchases made afterwards are not | It may be mentioned that the profit and loss account as 
ered under this heading, but to another account called | here shown furnishes the information required by the income- 
paratus Renewals, which, it will be seen, is included in the | tax authorities when an appeal is made against an assessment. 
fit and loss account as an expense. This is not quite in | In a sing, if there be any mistake at all, it is unlikely to 
I q 5 : : 


ordance with the usual accounting methods, but most studio and therefore it is as well to 
aratus depreciates in value so quickly that if the first | be prepared to resist any over essment by appealing within 
uation be allowed to stand from year to year, the value | the time allowed. In the accounts shown, Mr. Darkslyde will 
the new backgrounds, lenses, etc., bought each year in the | not, of course, pay on the £250; he will fill in the exemption 
rage studio will just about offset the depreciation. | claim for £160 which is allowed on incomes under £700 per 
ad debts account represents amounts that are written off | annum, while he may, if he wish, show the last three years’ 
the sitters’ ledger as being beyond any expectation of | accounts, and pay on the average of the three. Thus, sup- 
ment. posing that the three years’ profits have amounted to £180, 
he other accounts are the monthly totals from the day book | £200, and £250 respectively, the average, after deducting the 

cash book. Referring to the latter again as shown in yearly exemption of £160, is £50, on which amount he can 

| 


be in favour of the taxpayer, 


3 last week, the stocktaking accounts column contains | appeal to be assessed instead of on the £90. 
payment of the accounts due to the various creditors at These notes will be brought to a conclusion next week 
time of stocktaking, the £148 in the balance-sheet, | a few hints on the conduct of business between the photo- 
uary 1,1905, and the £155 in that of January 1, 1906. The grapher and the wholesaler. 8S. E. Kaye. 
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BREAD AND BUTTER 


SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, | 


{The importance of the con ideration b, 


addres 
West, for the tex 
in adopting a strict 


of which we are indebted to 
stem of book-keeping, such as 


Aw important subject this, for experience thas taught me that 
hear appetites and that it requires 
much bread and butter to satisfy them. Robin Hood’s friends 
were fond of a song which ran: “It takes nine tailors to 
We of the camera fraternity can truly reverse 
o make a photographer. 


yhotographers possess 
I s 


make a man.” 
this song and sing: It takes nine men 

Tf the fairies could roll into one human form a diplomat, 
a politician, a chemist, a mechanic, a draughtsman, a financier, 
an expert salesman, a shrewd, level- readed modern business 
the result would prove to be a remarkable 
and perfect photographer ; one whose s ock of bread and butter 
would accumulate to a degree that would start the Rocke- 
fellers and Morgans in the direction of the photogranhic stock 
house. We haven’t any fairies, so which of these nine men 
shall we choose as our pattern? Give me tthe diplomat every 
time. It may be the reception-room lady, or in our smaller 
cities the proprietor himself, but, no matter who it is, the 
one who receives your prospective sitter, shows him his proofs 
and takes his money, surely must be more or less of a diplomat 
or there will not be much bread and butter. 

All photographers are artists; some of them are realists, 
some impressionists, and many of them are just naturally poor 
artists; but that is equally true in the great art world that 
lies outside the photographic field. The poor ones will 
improve, or quit, so don’t worry about them. The others are 
coming closer together every day. The impressionists’ fuzzy- 
types grow less fuzzy; the realists’ wirytypes grow less wiry, 
and the result gives the world a product that is a portrait and 
a picture all in one. This helps to spread the butter. But 
the bread must still come from the reception-room. 


man, and an artis 


A Lesson from the Manufacturer. 


The photographer is a professional man, but he is also a 
wholesale and retail dealer im pictures. Do you run your 
studio on a business basis? Not many of you, I fear. You 
send to the dry plate manufacturer for a case of plates, he 
glances* at your order and knows to a fraction of a cent 
not only what the cost of producing that box of plates was, 
but what each item that goes to make un the whole cost. even 
down to the labels on the boxes, and he can tell you the 
exact amount of his profit on that sale. You were by no 
means a stranger to him when your order arrived, for his 
card index system had long since claimed your address, and 
in all probability the little square of cardboard will tell 
him many other thins how long you have used his plates, 
for instance, and, incidentally, how much bread and butter 
you poss Had you failed to send that order in when you 
did, doubtless a notice would have come to you in a " 
space of time from this same source, asking why your orders 
had dropped off, or, better still, the thirsty and trayel-worn 
demonstrator would have called upon you and extolled the 
mighty virtues of this same dry plate. There’s nothing strange 
about all this; it is simply a modern business house fol owing 
the even tenor of its way. ‘ 


short 


*“*Photographers Don't Heep Books.”’ 


VF 7 
Now suppose we reverse the case. 
factory man. 


We have a call from the 


goods, take his money, and—well I guess that’s all. Do we 
know how much net profit there was in the sale for us? 


y photographers of business 


by Mr. L. D. Hicks, at the sixth annual convention of the 
“Camera Craft.” 
that advocated by a contributor on another page. 


.cost very much. 


He orders a dozen pictures; we deliver the 


details was the dominant note in the following 
Photographers’ As ociation of the Pacifie North 
The address should confirm our professional readex 
Eps. “B.J.7j 


Probably not. Do we know exactly what the material fh 
went into that dozen pictures cost? I’m afraid not. And) 
our factory friend hadn’t voluntarily come for the sittin 
would we have gone after him either by letter or in persg 
And, if he doesn’t come back next year, will we stir hi 
up? Maybe. But not all of us, I’m afraid. Let me 
you a secret that I heard back East: They say that 69 
i keep books.” How in the world ¢ 
month’s bread and butter is com 
fellow with a few dollars in] 


photographers don’t 

they tell where next 
from? The happy-go- 
pocket and a stock bill of unknown dimensions hanging 9j 
photographer, but he is certainly 


his head may be a 


business man. 

A Philadelphia publication recently printed a story, whit 
if it did not happen to be new, is one that most of us¢ 
take home to ourselves. An Episcopalian bishop, while vis 
ing in the country, heard that a certain farmer had | 
sung the praises of that creed. and boasted that he was 
mighty good Episcopalian. Naturally this pleased the bish 
and upon meeting the farmer he as ked: “ Who brought 
into church? Who confirmed “Who what 
inquired the farmer. “TI don’t know what you're talk 
about, but this is how it happened: I was in New Orleans ( 
Sunday and went to church, as I d idn’t have anything ¢ 
to do. While I was there all the folks in the congvegal 
got up and said: ‘We have left undone those things Wi 
we should have done, and have done those things whi 
we should not have done.’ Well, sir. that fitted my @ 
exactly. I asked the man that sat next to me what kind 
a church that was, and he said Episcopal, and I’ve bea 
good Npiscopalian ever since.” I wonder what percentage 
the membership of this Association this cap fits. Nom 
do some of these things that we should do and havel 
undone. 


our you?” 


An Index of Customers. : 
First, we want to install a simple and practical oi 
keeping a clear record of our business. This isn’t goill 
For one dollar and twenty-five cents 
can buy a substantial box, black cloth covered and fitted 
a good follow block. This box contains 400 white linen red 
cards, ruled in colours. It has twenty alphabetical, a 
monthly, and thirty-one daily guides. Here one can index 
customers and prospectives, with their addresses and gem 
information. It is true that four hundred cards won! 
the larger galleries very long, but additional cards will 
cost us one dollar per thousand, and when the first box 
filled one can buy another for sixty cents. Let this set 
cards contain all the necessary data in connection with 
filing of negatives, the delivery of proofs, as well as the m 
of every person who has come to your studio in the past 
years, and, no matter whether they ordered or not, follow # 
up. Don’t let them forget for a day that you are 1 
willing, and anxious to make the best pictures they ever | 


Lists of Possible Customers. 

A separate box should be used to record the arrival 
the new babies that the stork brings to town, and) 
another for the veterans and pioneers, for all the dear old i 
past seventy need ycur special attention. ‘They are treat 
the down-hill of life. ‘for them, 


The sun will soon set 
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must convince them and their loved ones that it is their 
y to let us make a permanent portrait of the dear one 
) hasn't long to stay. Do it now. Go home and get after 
se folks. If you can’t call on them, send somebody. If 
re’s no one to send, write, not once, for one letter of this 
; seldom brings results, but follow it up; try at least 
ce times, if necessary, but don’t give up until you are 
vinced that that particular person has no intention of 
tributine to your “bread and. butter.” 

uy still another box; this one only containing one hundred 
Is or so, and use it as a record of the cost of the materials 
f are consumed. Who sells you your supplies? How do 
know that you can’t save money by buying them from 
other fellow? Have you any record of the quotations that 
firm in Portland made you last year? Aven’t there a great 
ty chemicals that you always buy in ounces, yet use in 
cient quantities to justify purchasing in pounds? Amidol 


metol, for instance, list at seventy-five cents an ounce, 

ten dollars per pound. Granting that you receive the 
e discount on both size bottles, the saving when buying in 
nds is two dollars net. Figure pyro the same way, and 
find a clear saving of a dollar and a half. I take an 
tern list as an example. Ounces are quoted at twenty-five 
s and pounds at two dollars and fifty cents. Here 
ead and butter” for you. Never use cheap chemicals. 
y are, always the most expensive. 


The Need of Advertising. 

Simple, plain, single-entry book-keeping is 
ough for most of us. Any book-keeper or busi- 
sraduate will be glad to start you in the right 
1 nominal sum. But know just “where you are 
at” at the end of each month, and have each day’s work 
recorded in preper place. Take advantage of your cash 
discounts, or, better still, pay cash, providing your ready 
funds will permit. Watch the little things, and advertise 
all the time. How? There are thousands of ways, and they 
are all go A famous San Francisco photographer, now 
dead, used advertise his business through his fine dogs. 
People we tracted by the dogs, and remembered and talked 
about the p grapher. A Cleveland mam advertises that he 
is the higl priced photographer in Ohio. A New York 
photographer said to a newspaper reporter who was an old 
friend: “Jim, say something about me in that paper of yours. 
If you don’t know anything good, say something bad; but say 
something.” The services of a printing press are as necessary 
to the success of a modern studio as that of a printing frame. 

Make the public think about you all the time; then they 
can’t possibly overlook you when they want pictures. Keep 
your prices up, keep your stock bills down, and root all the 
time. Go home and do just one of the many things I have 
suggested, and the bread-and-butter side of photography will 
immediately begin to look up. 


Keep boc 
plenty good 
ness coll 
direction for 


A PERMANENT SULPHITE SOLUTION. 


E. Kéyre, of Hoechst, in the current number of “Photo- 
hische Korrespondenz,” gives some details of a permanent 
tion of sodium sulphite, his satisfaction with which as 
rds keeping properties has been confirmed by a lengthy 
ss of experiments. The solution is obtained from the 
mercial sodium bi-sulphite lye, which is neutralised with 
ng solution of caustic potash, the result being a highly 
entrated solution of sodium potassium sulphite, 3 ces. of 
hh correspond to 2 gms. of crystallised sodium sulphite. 
rding to Dr. Kénig’s experiments this solution even when 
in only half-filléd corked bottles preserves its properties 
tered for longer than a year. ‘Carbonate of potash should 
be used for neutralising the bi-sulphite solution, inasmuch 
good deal of bi-carbonate is thereby formed, the restrain- 
action of which is very noticeable, particularly when 
lolic developers are employed. As Namias has pointed out, 
mixture of lium bi-sulphite and carbonate of sodium 
developer is to be deprecated, on account of the formation 
icarbonate. 

order to prepare the permanent concentrated solution of 
hite the following proportions should be followed: One 
of commercial fresh bi-sulphite lye of specific gravity 
tt 1.54, and containing practically 350 gms. of Na HSO,, 
xed with a solution of 185 gms. ; 100 per cent. caustic 
sh in about 400 ccs. of water. The last additions of 
tic potash are. carefully made, and the solution tested 


by means of phenophthalein, to see that it is alkaline. Indi- 
cators such as litmus and curcuma are useless for the purpose. 
The addition of the alkali should be made until the white 
phenophthalein paper is turned red, and the solution is diluted 
to 1,270 ccs. It is then of a strength corresponding to 2 gms. 
of crystallised sulphite, or 1 gm. anhydrous sodium sulphite in 
5 ces. of the liquor. The neutralisation can be done, also, with 
a concentrated soda liquor, but in this case the anhydrous 
sodium sulphite separates out. It is not possible to make 
nearly such a concentrated solution by using the soda. The 
above method of preparing the sulphite solution will be seen 
to work out very cheaply from the following figures :— 


One kilogramme bi-sulphite ................ vows? «LOmS, 
500 gms. caustic potash liquor, 36-38 percent. .18 mks. 
I 210Rees sul pie eliguor.coseeeeranset ser eestete -d1 mks. 


corresponding to 850 gms. crystallised sodium sulphite—that 
is to say that one kilogramme of the crystallised mixed 
ium and sodium sulphite costs only .36 of one mark 
= 4.32d.). It should be noted, of course, that in the pre- 
paration of the sulphite solution the pure chemical caustic 
potash is not employed, but the ordinary commercial caustic 
liquor. 


* Dr. Konig is evidently writing of the products above mentioned purchased on 
a manufacturing scale. The prices given d» not apply to the retail market. In 
fact, the caustic liqnor used for neutralisation is not an article obtainable retail 
in small quantities. 


fm GRAND Prix of the Milan Exhibition has been awarded to 
rs. Voigtlander and Sons for their photographic lenses. 

RTRAIT OF Mary QuEEN oF Scors.—If “Man of Kent,” page 208, 
ot obtain the above portrait, I have a 15 x 12 copperplate 
wing in which the above Queen is shown in an oval, with 
priate design around, and should be pleased to make him a 
ive, or supply prints.—Archer Clarke, 20, Larkhall Rise, S.W. 
NATICS AND THE PHOTOGRAPHER.—Intelligence has just reached 
of a murderous attack on a French visitor at Fez. He was 
ipting to take a photograph of the sanctuary when he was set 


upon by a number of fanatics and received severe injuries. He lies 
in a dangerous condition. Several arrests have been made, and the 
French authorities are demanding the immediate punishment of the 
offenders. 

Dr. GRUN as a Spy!—According to the “Daily Mirror,” Dr. 
Edward Griin, the well-known exponent of large-aperture photo- 
graphy, while seeking moonlight photographs, was mistaken for a 
spy aiding plans for a German invasion. When the police, however, 
interviewed Dr. Griin, they found that he had been assisting the 
War Office in connection with tactical exercises in the district. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATENT 
IMAGE WITH INDOXYL COMPOUNDS. | 


(From Photographisc 


Tun experiments described in my previous paper have proved 
that the image developed with indoxyl or thioindoxyl is not 
of a homogeneous nature, but consists of metallic silver and 
indigo or thioindigo. This corresponds with Liippo-Cramer’s 
statement of the nature of the negative image produced with 
ordinary developers. 

We now come to the important question: Is the substance of 
the latent image of a homogeneous nature, and is the splitting 
into two only effected by development or fixation, or is the sub- 
stance itself of the latent image not homogeneous ? 

The experiments already described show that the substance of 
the latent image, or a part of it, is an extraordinary oxidising 
agent, which can oxidise indoxyl to indigo and thioidoxyl to 
thioiondigo. 

If we adhere to the well-known sub-haloid theory of the latent 
image, we must come to the conclusion that silver sub-bromide 
must exert this action. It appears to me to be extremely 
improbable that such oxidising properties should exist in the 
sub-bromide, which is poorer in bromine, whilst the normal 
bromide, which is richer in bromine, behaves in an indifferent 
manner towards the two indoxyls. It would be much more prob- 
able to expect such an oxidising action with a per-bromide of 
silver. The results of the following experiment support this view. 

An unexposed dry plate was bathed in the dark room in a 
1:2,000 bromine water for fifteen minutes, then washed for an 
hour in running water and placed in a two per cent. aqueous 
solution of indoxyl. A development immediately resulted— 
that is to say, the plate became dark-coloured quickly. It was 
then washed for a short time and fixed in an acid fixing bath. 
When examined by daylight the fixed plate appeared a deen 
blue without metallic lustre; the blue “indigo image” dis- 
solved immediately in a three per cent. faintly alkaline solution 
of sodium hydro-sulphite and a plate as clear as gl without 
a trace of a silver image was obtained. In order to exclude any 
possible action of the gelatine vehicle, an experiment was made 
with a bromide plate which was fixed, and therefore free from 
silver bromide. This was washed for two hours in running 
water,then bathed for fifteen minutes in bromine water 1:2,000, 
again washed for an hour in running water. and then immersed 
in a two per cent. solution of indoxyl. The plate remained 
colourless and clear as glass. The free bromine had obviously 
produced in the first case from the silver bromide the same 
substance which oxidised the indoxyl to indigo (in the latent 
image). As, however, the action of bromine on silver bromide 
cannot well form anything but a product richer in bromine 
that is to say, a per-bromide—we must assume that the part of 
the latent image which oxidises indoxyl and thioindoxyl is a 
silver per-bromide. In contact, the per-bromide image, the 
indoxyl, is oxidised to indigo, and the chief image is itself 
reduced to silver bromide, not to metallic silver. The question 
now arises as to the formation in indoxyl development of the 
second or silver image. To this question the following experi- 
ment gives a satisfactory answer. 

Professor R. Namias, of Milan, has found that a gelatino- 
bromide plate, on being bathed for a short time in a 1-200,000 
solution of stannous chloride is brought into a “ latent,” that is, 
a developable condition, exactly as though it had been ex- 
posed. I have found Namias’ statement to be correct, but at 
the same time I have determined that the “latent image” pro- 
duced by stannous chloride differs in a very important detail 
from the true latent image obtained by exposure. It lacks the 
substance (silver perbromide) that oxidises indoxyl to indigo, 
which is contained in the substance of the latent imave pro- 
duced by light. 


he “ Korrespondenz.”) 


If an exposed dry plate is bathed for about ten minutes in 
1-200,000 stannous chloride solution, then washed for an ho 
in running water, and then placed in about a 2 per cent, gg 
tion of indoxyl, the plate is rapidly developed. If rinsed : 
short time, fixed in an acid fixing bath, and examined by di 
light, the fixed plate shows a black-brown silver image, and 
trace of an indigo image. Naturally the plate becomes yl 
white in a sublimate bath, and bleaches glass-clear in 
bath. 

The extremely dilute stannous chloride solution has theref 
conyerted the silver bromide into the same substance as ig 
the latent image caused by light, which substance, in cont 
with indoxyl, gives the silver image. As, however. stanno 
chloride is one of the most powerful reducers, the substance 
question must, in comparison with silver bromide, be a prod 
poorer in bromine. Whether this is metallic silver (sil 
germ”) or a silver sub-bromide cannot be determined from} 
above experiments. Practically this is of no importance, ] 
one can assume a sub-bromide, for instance, AgsBr, decompa 
into Ag + AgBr, in which sense it would act in the devel 
that is to say, under the reducing action of the developer t 
silver atom, “the silver germ” would separate the silver bromi 
into silver and bromine, the former furnishing the silver ima 
the latter oxidising’ or forming a substitution product W 
the substance of the developer. 

According to these views, one should have an indigo as 


ac ya 


as a silver image when developing the “latent image” produt 
with stannous chloride with indoxyl, since the silver s 
bromide, on the complex Ag +AgBr, must act as an oxidis 
agent towards the indoxyl, even if it is infinitely milder th 
silver per-bromide. 

In opposition to this it should be noted that indigo need1 
appear as the sole and only oxidation product of indoxyl; it 
well known that indoxyl can be oxidised to indigo whitea 
not to indigo by very weak oxidise Besides this, as tl 
tioned above, in the splitting up the complex Ag + AgBr) 
bromine set free may act, not as an oxidiser, but as a substit 
ing agent with the indoxyl. 

According to these observations I am inclined to describe) 
substance of the latent light image as an equimolecular mixt 


| of silver per-bromide and silver sub-bromide, the formatiol 


which may be shown perhaps by the following equation:— 


in which, in place of the sub-bromide, Ag + AgBr finally oct 
The existence of a per-bromide can certainly be assumed. 
Schmidt has proved the existence of a per-iodide (Zeit. £ Al 
Chemie. IX., p. 418, Eder’s Jahrbuch, 105, p. 88). 

The development of the latent image caused by light ¥ 
an ordinary developer takes place, we may supose, in the foll 
ing manner:—The developer is oxidised by the silver] 
bromide, by which it is first converted into silver. ite 
developer gives a coloured oxidation product, then this! 
form part of the visible negative image. This assummnt 
undoubtedly explains the totallv different character of ima 
obtained with different developers. The silver sub-bromide 
the complex Ag + AcBr is then reduced to metallic silver 
the developer, so that a silver germ action must be assll 
very probable. ‘ 

“Developers,” therefore, are those substances which 
capable of reducing the silver sub-bromide or the com 


Ag + AgBr to metallic silver and bromine. B, Homouk 
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RACTICAL HINTS ON PHOTOGRAPHING HEAVY MACHINERY 
AND ENGINEERING WORK. 


[In the following article is continued the series of hints on the photography which is required by large engineering firms. The 
election of apparatus and one or two useful preliminaries were dealt with last week.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


B preparation of large pieces of machinery for photographing 
4 very important part of our subject. In all Government work, 
ich, of course, has to undergo a close inspection at the hands 
officials, no painting or special preparation is permitted. The 
ural skin of the metal, either in its rough or finished tooled 
dition, must be maintained. On the other hand, where ordinary 
amercial jobs are concerned, many engineers make a rule to bestow 
good deal of preparation on their work by painting and hand 
ming, in order that it may be rendered specially suitable for a 
jtograph. Others, again, among whom it may be stated are some 
the highest class firms, rigidly set their faces against any specia 
nting being resorted to for photographic purposes, confining their 
paration merely to a careful hand cleaning and oiling by means 
waste, etc., in any case quite a variety of colours are met with, 
ging from black and dark olive green, down to red. Very often 
se surfaces partake of an enamelled form when cleaned up, and 
juently give some trouble when a strong top light has to be 
ised. 


Preparing the Subject. 


n cases where painting is permitted, a good dark grey shoulc 
employed on such subjects as crank shafts and bright meta 
ects. The paint should'yield a good matt surface when viewec 
n the standpoint of the camera, and if the job appears patchy, 
y likely by waiting an hour or so until the paint be quite dry, 
se patches will disappear. The unhardened paint is easily removed 
© exposure. 
f, as is very often the case, the entire surroundings have to be 
ked out on the negative, a colour should be chosen that will 
mit of the margins of the machine showing a good contrast against 
white background of the final print. This applies particularly to 
Wl attachments on the outline of the. machine, which will not 
w well unless painted a dark colour. 
nother very important matter when painting is performed is to 
se sure it is done just prior to the photograph being taken, so 
to leave no opportunity for markings by the dirty 
ds of workmen. The lapse of a day or two often 
ins that the job has to be repainted. In the case of inside portions 
i machine being painted for the photographer the colour cannot 
too white, and frequently great advantage can be gained by 
iting portions only of a subject, so as to bring up one part from 
ther. White paint is used for this, but much can be done also 
h chalk.. 


The Advantages of ChalKing Machinery. 


1 cases where large tools that are in daily use are concerned, 
iting, of course, is out of the question, but the same may be 
ised up in an effective manner by means of a little chalk. First 
Il, the maker’s name, which almost invariably will be found cast, 
er as a name-plate bolted on, or otherwise cast on some part of 
tool, will call for attention. By chalking over the raised letters 
7 and then by means of the ball of the forefinger softening the 
k marks down, the same will be found to stand out in bold 
af, and appear very telling in the finished photograph. Other 
§ amenable to this treatment are the gearing wheels, springs, 
, and any fine detail found in the dark portion of the object. 
s really wonderful how the teeth of a gearing wheel may be made 
20w up in the finished photograph by means of careful preparation 
1 a little chalk. A typical case may be mentioned. Since the 
ication of electricity as a motive force to large lathes, etc., 
e gearing wheels form a very prominent part of the machine, 
in some of the newest patterns are enclosed in casings or covers, 

sometimes it is desired to photograph portions inside such 
ngs without removing the entire cover, or, at least, to do so 
neans of the cover door being open. By chalking the parts that 
appear through the open door they at once come into view, and 
y up well in detail in the finished photograph, otherwise they 


would not appear at all, being simply buried in darkness. In cases 
also where outlines of portions of a tool are backed up with other 
dark parts, and therefore do not appear with enough contrast, much 
may be done by chalking the edges, so that they appear with a light 
line against a dark background. The lighting of the machines has 
often to be taken as it is found by the photographer, yet it is often 
possible to counterbalance the excess of top light (a usual defect) 
by making the ground into a reflector, as the writer remembers doing 
on one occasion, by having a concrete floor whitewashed, and so 
cbtaining the detail in a machine, the projecting top rail of which 
cast a shadow over it. Similarly white vashing all round a stationary 
engine will do a lot in the way of helping matters. In some instances 
very dark portions in large machines can be lighted by means of small 
electric larps being placed so that the light is thrown on the parts 
it is desired to illuminate, the lamp, of course, being out o# view. 
As a rule, such aids are but of low value, and require lengthy expo- 
sures, the light being very deceptive in its actinic value. The writer 
has also seen magnesium powder, with which a few grains of gun- 
powder was incorporated, prove of great service in lighting up hidden 
or dark recesses in heavy machinery; this, of course, requires to 
be burned in an open pan, simply igniting same with a smoker's 
vesuvian, stuck in the cleft of a long stick. 

Tt often happens that makers desire a photograph of their tools 
as soon as possible after they are fitted up in some new shop, and 
before the flooring or other parts of the surroundings are in their 
finished condition. When this happens it is best to block out the 
entire floor space in the negative and print the same with a white 
floor, then sun down the whole portions and tone and fix as usual, 
and when the print is dry, by means of a parallel ruler, draw on 
the face of the print flag stones by means of cross lines at their 
proper angles. This looks well, and after the print is carefully 
doctored, the same is rephotographed. By this means nasty eyesores 
are got rid of. As to the method of working up the face of the print, 


the writer hopes to refer later on. 


Preparing Rough Castings for Photography. 


The preparation of large steel castings for the purpose of being 
photographed differs material y from that of ordinary finished 
machinery. Such pieces are often met with of great weight, in 
some cases running as high as forty tons, and varying in shape and 
dimensions after these pass through the dressing shop. They are 
generally photographed without any painting. In this condition the 
pieces are likely to appear somewhat patchy, and show an abundance 
of chisel marks from the hands of the dressers. In the rough 
casting these marks will very likely, at certain angles of lighting, 


present a bright silvery appearance, quite unlike the dull grey look 
she piece, whilst in other portions large patches of 


of the rest of 
darker coloured metal will almost be sure to be present. 

The writer knows of no better method of getting rid of these 
markings and eyesores than by forcibly throwing or dusting the 
moulder’s sand on such parts as require to be doctored. In all 
dressing shops these castings will be found simply smothered in 
such sand, so there is no lack of supply. After the dry sand is 
forcibly thrown upon the parts the surface is gently dusted over 
with a little dry waste, and immediately a practised eye will be 
tisfied with the improvement effected. Bright glaring chisel marks 
will be seen to disappear, and large patches of dark metallic appear- 
ance will show up as grey as the rest of the piece. In all rough 
castings, even at the stage where such leave the dressers’ hands, 
there will be on the surface small holes or indents which appear 
in exaggerated form under side lighting. It is always advisable 
to doctor the more pronounced of them before exposing the plate. 
For this nothing is better than a little moulder’s putty, which, when 
applied to fill up these little holes, may at fitst show up as dark 
dots against the light grey colour ofthe casting; but another few 
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handfuls 


of dry moulder’s sand thrown forcibly on them soon make 
y, 


them vanish. 

In nearly all marine and engineering castings there will be found 
large and small apertures with sharp edges. All moulders like these 
lines or sharp edges to be well shown in the photograph, a great 
aid being to “dress” the castings beforehand with chalk, as before 
stated, and then the lines can be either intensified on the negative 


or on the print. 


With too much front or too low a light these 


apertures will often show a lack of shadow, and tend-to spoil 


the solidity of the piece. 


lighting, 


be put in on the print. 
that he must use brush and air-brush in the perfection o 


The natural remedy is to select a better 
put where this cannot be done an immense amount can 
The photographer of machines soon finds 
his work. 
Preventives of Halation. 


Halation will often be found difficult to prevent, especially when 


working 


and a fixture under the worst possible conditions, it is 
to blind off the window with brown paper. 


e situated 
often best 
had in web 


right up against a strong light. If the subject 


This can be 


of almost any size and shape, so as to cover all the glass, and in 
such cases the negative will require to be carefully treated and 


[A branch of work in regard to which our advice is often asked by less experienced readers isthe subject 
“St. Louis and Canadian Photographer,” by Mr. Felix Raymer, who advocates a 
ing to the examples, reproduced in our contemporary, should be sufficient for the purposes to which flash] 


—Ebs. 


ced out. Other cases where bad lights are situated at 1g 
s in front can generally be treated in some way or off 
by boarding up or hanging shields from a ‘crane, etc., so that} 
evil is prevented. Prevention is always better than cure, and my 
may be done by choosing the hour for exposure when the dixg 
light is not present, As to packing the plate, the writer's experie, 
is that bitumen dissolved in chloroform is the best to employ, a 
when this is used the plate is developed without previously remoyj 
the backing. A little practice will soon make a regular worker qu 
at home in developing after this method. 

The working up of the print preparatory to rephotograp 
it is perhaps the most difficult of all operations connected ¥ 
this class of work. It takes some experience to be an adept 
it, but the air-brush has placed a new power in the photographe 
hands, and all high-class block makers know the value to place a 
h method of working up No doubt quite a lot 


bloc 
distance 


a photograph. 


suc 
be done by the brush alone, but for really high-class finish 
highly glazed prints, which are so much in request for fine det 


process work, only the best results can be obtained by an exp 
T. Newron Armsrrong 


in 
in 


he use of the air-brush. 


FLASHLIGHT PORTRAITS. 


“BI. 


Onz of the most pleasant and profitable branches of work for the 


photographer is that of 
and patrons by the use of flashlight. 
appeals to nearly every 
novice to t 


taking portraits at home of friends 
This branch of photography 
e that has ever tried it, from the mere 
»d operator. We have been using the 


he old exper 


flashlight method for making portraits for many years, but there is 


always a charm in every negative we make with it 
upon our nerves 


hat never wears 


The amateur may gratify this desire for making flashlight pictures 


at but a tri 
market that sell for a very little, or he may use 
which can be obtained at a small cost. 

To make 
knowledge of the making of pictures by dayligh 


necessa 


are followed 


try and 


machines on the 
she flash sheets, 


fling cost, as there are many small hand 


pictures with the flash it is necessary that one have some 
, but it is not 
; that one be a crack operator if clear and concise directions 
for placing the camera and the flash machine. I will 
give such directions, and will use a flashlight portrait to 


illustrate the method and effect of the light. 


A System for Flash Portraits, 


We must imagine the subject as the hub of a wheel, and in our 
mind’s eye draw a circle around her, and this circle wiil be the rim 


of the wheel. 


Now the flash lamp or the flash sheets, whatever is 


used, should be placed at some point on this rim, and its station on 


the rim will control the effect of the lighting. 


If it is at some certain 


station, the effect of the light on the face will be entirely different 


from that which would be secured 


station. 


By reference to, the small drawing 
To secure the effect known as p 


if it was placed at some other 
These stations will represent the “spokes” of the wheel. 
our meaning can be easily seen. 
ain lighting, in which there is a 


three-quarter view of the face, with more of the face in light than in 


shadow 


majority of sitters), the flash should be stationed at the spoke in t 
wheel that is numbered “2a,” and t 
right view of the face, the operator should take his stand at station 
“2.” and then have the subject turn from him until he just misses 
seeing the ear on the far side of the head. 

The imaginary circle about the subject should be about five or 
feet in diameter, and the lamp or flash, whatever its nature, show 


2 


(the kind of lighting which is most suitable for the great 
he 


he camera at “1.” And to get the 


six 
d 


of some useful notes in th 
stem which is éasily comprehended, and which, accord 

Z | 
ight work is usually a ve 


raised too high above the subject’s head, and the brows shadowed] 
On the other hand 
hab 


shol 


ait 


eyes so that the light could not get to them. 
the little spark of light falls on the side of the iris it shows 
flash was held too low. In either case the second trial 
result in a better position of the darts of light. The correct posit 
for them is on the edge of the iris, midway between the top and | 
side. By imagining the small drawing which we use and hi 
yeferred to as a wheel, to be the iris of the eye, we will say thav} 
darts of light should fall at the point where the spoke is marl 
“T,,” or if the light is placed on the opposite side of the face ’ 
spoke that is marked “1a” will be the right place for the dart 
light. 


A Characteristic of the Lighting. 
Eyerything depends upon this little dart of light in the eyes 
| they are absent it is a foregone conclusion that the lighting is 
wrong. There is nothing in the entire lighting that can be rigl 
these little darts of light are lacking. Therefore I wish to imp 


| 


upon the readers the importance of working to get them. Atte 


be raised above the subject’s head, 
to about four feet in height. A 
before the exact height will be 


but held over its proper station, 
few trials will have to be made 
ully understood. But after t 


ne 


first trial) the negative should be examined carefully to ascertain if 
all of the points that go to make up this effect of lighting have been 


secured. If there is no light in 


the eyes it shows the lamp was 


few trials it will be an easy thing to get them, for they are depend 


upon only two conditions :—First, the height of the flash, wh 
has been mentioned ; second, upon the facing of the subject to o fi 
the light. If the operator has chosen the wrong station when 
placed the flash at spoke “2,” as, for example, he may have gone 


far to one side, it will cause the light to fall more to the rear of 
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subject than it should to get the light in the eyes. Remember to 
take the station first, and have the subject turn from the operator 
until the ear on the far side of the face is just out of sight, and if 
the flash is placed at this point the light will fall in both eyes. If it 
falls in one eye, and that is the eye on the side next to the flash, but 
does not fall in the shadow eye, it shows that the flash was too far 
toward the rear of the subject, but not too high. If it does not show 
in either eye it shows that the flash was too high. With a little 
study this feature of tlie work can be understood, although it may 
seem rather difficult at first reading. 

To secure the best results the flash and the pressure of the bulb 
releasing the shutter should be simultaneous. To have it so, all 
that is necessary is to have a “Y” made of hollow brass tubing, 
about the size of the rubber tubing used on the bulb. This “Y” 
ean be made at any tinker’s, and each prong of it should be about 
two inches long. When ready to make the exposure the rubber tub- 
ing leading from the shutter should be slipped over one prong of 


the “Y” and the tubing leading to the lamp. (this is assuming that 
a flash lamp is to be used, and not sheets) should be slipped over 


another prong of the “Y” and a tube should lead from the bulb to 
the remaining prong of the “Y.” This makes it possible to press 
the bulb, and both the lamp and the shutter flashed and exposed at 
the same time. The shutter should be standing on “bulb pressure” 


if it be one of the automatic pattern. About one teaspoonful of any 
flash powder will be right for a 5x 7 plate. 


Tf the flash sheets are to be used t 


ney should be pinned on a board 
in such a way t 


hat one will ignite the other, so that all may be 


burned in the exposure. The more exposure necessary the more of 
the sheets will have to be used. Pin them over the board so that 
the corners will lap over each other, and when the exposure is to be 


made open the shutter and ignite the lowest s 
other light should be closed out of the room, if the sheets are used, 
as they burn longer than flash powder, and a move may result, 
especially if the subject be a little nervous. The board containing 
the sheets should be stationed at the spoke marked “2,” as described 
bove, and s be raised above the head as mentioned in connec- 
tion with the lamp. In fact, all directions for working the s 
the same as though a flash lamp was used. 

Tf the flash is to be made with one of the hand lamps or pistols 
hat are advertised, everything should be the same, except the 
operator will have to hold the flash in his hand, but it should be 
done from the same station or spoke, and at the same height as 
explained in connection with the lamp. All flashes should come 
irom the same direction, it matters not what medium is used to get 
them. The developing of plates is the same, except that a flash 
starts as though it were under-exposed. But leave it alone and it 
will come out all right. Few flash lights are ever over-exposed. If 
such a thing should occur, treat the negative the same as though it 
Was made by daylight. 


neet at the corner. All] 


ad 


10ULC 


heets are 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION AT HEREFORD IN 
JULY. 


[HE following is the preliminary announcement of the programme 
#f the Convention at its forthcoming meeting in July next under the 
wesidency of Mr. Alfred Watkins, J.P. The General Secretary of 
he Convention, Mr. F. A. Bridge, East. Lodge, Dalston Lane, Lon- 
lon, N.E., will send a copy of the programme to any photographer 
nxious to take part in the Convention. 

Monpay, Jury 15. 

Morning.—Conducted parties to places of interest in and around 
he City. 

Afternoon at 2.30.—The members will be welcomed to the City by 
lis Worship the Mayor, Mr. G. J. Caldwell, J.P., who will be 
upported by members of the Town Council, the President, J. 8. 
tkwright, Esq., M.P., and Committee of the Herefordshire Photo- 
taphic Society, and members of the Woolhope Club. 

Af 3 o'clock.The President, Mr. Alfred Watkins, J.P., will 
eliver his inaugural address, after which the following paper wilk 
e read :—‘ Microscopical Researches on the Gelatine Film,” by Dr. 
V. Scheffer. 

Avening at 8.—Conversazione. Official reception by the Mayor of 
lereford. Exhibition of pictures and apparatus, musical promenade, 
sfreshments, etc.; also an exhibition of Hereford City Insignia, 


plate and ancient charters, which will be specially arranged by Mr. 
W. T. Carless, the Hon. local Secretary. 
Turspay, Juty 16. 

Morning.—Excursion by brakes to Weobly and: Pembridge. 

Evening at 8.30.—Annual General Meeting, to be followed by a 
meeting of the New Council. 

Wepnespay, Juiy 17. 

Morning.—Visit to the cathedral, the markets, churches, hospitals, 
ete. 

Afternoon.—The President and Mrs. Watkins’ “ At. Home,” at the 
Vineyard Croft. Boating, punting on the Wye, cattle studies, wood- 
land bits. The official Convention Group, ete. 

Hvening at 7.—Annual dinner at the “ Green Dragon Hotel.” 


Tuurspay, Jury 18 
Morning.—Excursion to Ludlow, Stokesay, ete. 
Hvening at 8.30.—A paper by Mr. E. J. Humphery—*“ A New Aid 
to Pictorial Photography.” 
Fripay, Jury 19. 
Excursion to Goodrich, etc. 
Evening at 8.30.—A lecture, entitled “The Romance of Insect 
Life,” by Mr. F. Martin Duncan. 
Satrurpay, Juny 20. 
Morning.—Half-day excursion to Ledbury. 


Morning. 


Place of Meeting.—By the courtesy of the Corporation of Hereford 
the use of the handsome Town Hall and a suite of rooms haye been 
placed at the disposal of the Convention for the week. 

Laxlabitions.—The usual Trade Exhibition of apparatus, pictures, 
etc., will be held, and every effort will be made to render it attrac- 
tive and up-to-date. Demonstrations of new processes will be 
arranged if possible. 

The City of Hereford is rich in ancient charters and documents 


from the time of Richard I. It also possesses a fine collection of old 
and yaluable plate, etc. The Exhibition therefore, which will be 


arranged by Mr. W. T. Carless, should be of exceptional interest. 
There will also be an exhibition of photographs by members of the 

Herefordshire Photographic Society, the series including views of 

many of the places to be visited during the meeting. 

Hereford Cathedral.—The Dean of Hereford (the Hon. and Very 


Rey. J. W. Leigh, D.D., F.S.A.), willl arrange to meet the members 
at the Cathedral on Wednesday morning, July 17, and will see that 
the thany attractions are pointed out. | Members wearing their 
badges will be permitted to photograph in the cathedral at any time 
during Convention week, except when there is a, service. 


Hxcursions.—The excursions will be inexpensive, and ample time 
will be allowed for photography. 

Professional Photography.—A desire having been expressed that 
professional photographers attending the Convention should have 
opportunities afforded them for informal chats on business matters, 
a special room at the Town Hall will be provided for this purpose on 
Thursday and Friday evenings, July 18 and 19, at seven o'clock. 
Accommodation, Hic.—For further particulars, list of hotels, apart- 
ments, dark rooms, dealers, etc., etc., see the Official Illustrated 
Handbook, which will be issued to members as soon as possible. 


SURREY PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY. 

The Mayor of Croydon (Mr. H. Keatley Moore) presided on Satur- 
day last at the annual meeting of the Photographic Survey and 
Record of Surrey, held at Croydon Town Hall. During the year 
three hundred and seventy-one photographs were added to the 
society’s collection, bringing the total to two thousand three hundred 
and forty. The Mayor urged members to specialise in their photo- 
graphic work, so as to enhance the value of the collection of prints 
for public reference. On the motion of Mr. Hector Maclean, the 
Croydon Public Libraries Committee was heartily thanked for the 
practical assistance and encouragement given to the society. Mr. 
Maclean thought it possible by extra effort to secure an average of 
one thousand prints yearly for the collection. 


coe peng ee 

KipprrMinsterR Pxorocrapaic Socrery.—Mr. W. Weaver Baker, 
Westcliffe, Chester Road, has been appointed honorary secretary in 
succession to Mr. G. F. Griffin, who has taken over the treasurership. 
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JONATHAN FALLOWFIELD—THE FIRM’S JUBILEE. 


Tue house of Fallowfield is to be congratulated on having completed 
an honourable record of more than fifty years of photographic 
material dealing. he original business was started in 1855 as a 
chemist’s by Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, who was, we believe, the 
first to sell the ferrotypes, which had been introduced from America 
the year before. The records of these early days are scanty, but 
it is interesting to note that in 1870 the commercial side was 
restricted solely to goods and cameras for ferrotypes and wet plates 
only, and even in 1880 sensitised paper was ordered by the firm in 
ten-ream lots. The business of Jonathan Fallowfield from its earliest 
days may be said to have been an outward and visible sign of 
photographic progress, and the catalogues issued by the firm will 
doubtless provide material for future historians anxious to 
obtain a hbird’s-eye view of photography as’ practised in any 
given period. The present writer recollects how his first materials 
for photography were selected from the 
the firm of Fallowfield, 
issued in 1887, a volume 
which, with succeeding 
editions, has at lengtn 
attained a size and cor- 
pulency, the equal, if not 
the superior, of any other 
annual publication. 

In 1888 the entire busi- 
ness was bought by Mr. 
¥. W. Hindley, and two 
years later the photographic 
portion was removed from 
the Marsh, Lambeth, to the 
present address : the 
chemist part was sold, and 


still remains on the 
original spot. The 
business is now under 


the management of Myr. 
Duncan Hindley, who with 
his father has evidently 
preserved the happiest re- 
lations with their staff, if 
the proceedings on Mon- 
day last may be taken as 
expressive of their feelings. 
To mark the successful 
completion of half a cen- 
tury’s steady progress a 
dinner and smoking concert 
was held at Frascati’s Restaurant. 

Mr. F. W. Hindley presided at both events, and at the dinner 
his guests included Messrs. Kemp Welch (Ilford, Ltd.), W. Fullicks, 
Frank Johnson, A. E. Staley, T. K. Grant (Lumiére, N. A., Co.), 
Ernest Whitfield (Paget Plate Co.), Charles Winter (Imperial Plate 
Co.), S. Herbert Fry, A. Horsley Hinton, P. R. Salmon, F. J. 
Mortimer, H. Snowden Ward; and of the firm, Messrs. F. Duncan 
Hindley, F. J. Goode, W. C. Hardiman, Traise, Wallach, Bennett, 
Weeks, Ingle, Preece, Sadler, Goulding, Woodward, Fellowes, Fitch, 
Collis, Podger, Boxall, Carpenter, Marshall, Berry, Collins, Myer, 
and Trendell. ¥ 

Notes and telegrams of congratulation were read from Messrs. 
Jonathan Fallowfield, A. Harman, R. Child Bayley, J. B. B. Welling- 
ton, A. Hall, S. H. Wratten, A. C. Brookes, George E. Brown, and 
Dr. Acworth. 

After dinner the time was short, but half a dozen toasts were 
‘drunk with enthusiasm, the list, with proposers and responders, 
being: “The King, Queen, and Royal Family,” the chairman; “The 
Firm,” Mr. H. Snowden Ward, Mr. F. W. Hindley; “The Staff,” 
Mr. F. Duncan Hindley, Mr. F. J. Goode; “The “Trade,” Mr. A. 
Horsley Hinton, Mr. C. Winter; “The Press,’ Mr. S. Herbert 


Fry, Mr. P. R. Salmon; and “The Chairman,” proposed by Mr. 
A. E. Staley. 

The chairman, in a most interesting reminiscent speech, said that, 
he believed the business had been built entirely upon the old- 
fashioned principles of honest trading, promptitude, and consider- 


red-covered list of ! 


ation of customers’ wishes. He rejoiced in the earnest support of 
a loyal staff, not one member of which had come away from any 
other photo-material business. 

Mr. Duncan Hindley, who fully shares his father’s popularity, said 
that while there was one member of the staff (Mr. F. J. Goode), with 
a record of twenty-five years’ service, and another (Mr. Fellowes) 
with twenty-two years, it was a young staff, for the average age 
was under thirty, although the average length of service of the 
members was over eleven years. There were seven members wit 
more than fifteen years’ service, and of the nine departments into 
which the business was divided, every head had been with the fir 
for over eleven years. 

For the concert, a capital varied programme had been arrange 
by Mr, Willie Rouse, under a committee consisting of Messrs, H. W. 
Fitch, F. J. Goode, W. C. Hardiman, H. J. Traise, and F, & 
Trendell, with Mr. F. Duncan Hindley as hon. sec., and Mr. J, 
Preece as hon. assistant sec. The whole proceedings were marked 
by the greatest heartiness, and the roof seemed like lifting when 


the whole party, of some three hundred and fifty, gave “musica 
honours” to Mr. F. W. Hindley, on the proposal of Mr. Fellowes 
seconded by Mr. Hardiman. 


The Fallowfield Jubilee, March 18, 1907. Photograph of the Dinner by Jacks & Co., Glasshouse Street, W. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF SUSSEX. | 
THE annual meeting of the Photographic Survey and Record 
Sussex was leld at the Brighton Public Library ‘on March 12, th 
Mayor of Brighton (Councillor Geryvis) presiding. The report 0} the 
Survey has already been given in our columns, and it is therefor 
unnecessary to say more than that it was adopted at the meeting 
and that appreciation was expressed of the labours of the officers, 
and in particular of those of Mr. J. C. Stenning, the originator ) 
the Survey, who has acted as its honorary treasurer. At tht 
present time 750 photographs have been secured, 1,100 negatives 
and 300 lantern slides, all of which are to be deposited in the Brightol 
Free Library. It is satis factory to note that the services of Mr 
Ee D. Roberts, librarian to the Brighton Muncipality, have Deel 
retained, he having consented to act as honorary curator and # 
catalogue and re-arrange the specimens as soon as they are placet 
in his charge. The Brighton Corporation has voted a small sum 0 
money for the provision of cases in which the photo>nhs ant 
negatives are to be preserved. 
In the course of the discussion which followed the Mayor's speechy 
suggestion was made by Councillor Griffith that in addition to th 
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photographic survey, phonographic records of the Sussex dialect 
should be obtained. 

The officers for the forthcoming year were elected, and it was 
stated that the Duke of Norfolk, who is abroad, had been invited 
to become president. 


offer to provide handbills calling attention to the nature of the free 
portrait swindle, for distribution, which appeared in the January 
* Circular,” was only responded to by one member. 

The death of Mr. William Grove, Hon. Treasurer anc Secretary, 
which took place early in the year under review, deprived the Com- 
mittee of a friend whose counsels were always wise and the Associa- 
tion of an officer whose labours in its interest cannot be over- 
estimated in value. 

The thanks of the Association are due to the Royal Photographic 
Society for allowing the meeting to take place at their house, and 
to the Editor of Tum Britisy JourNat or Puorocrapuy for pub- 
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THE PROF IONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual general meeting of the (Professional Photographers 
Association was held at the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell 
Square, W.C., on Friday, March 8, Mr. Martin Jacolette in the 


chair. ne ; ; : : 
p 2 ‘ 4 lishing notices, reports, and other information relating to the 
The report of the Committee was read. amie : : : é Bein 
; ; ; Association. The Committee also wish to express their indebted- 
ReEpoRT oF THE CoMMITTER. AE vaer = ai ig 
; ‘ : ness to the Hon. Solicitor, Mr. Percy E. Marshall, for the valuable 
The most notable feature of the past year has been the evidence : 5 , : 
8 aes : res ° a ‘ assistance he has rendered them.—By order of the Committee, 
or increasing interest in the Association, and recognition of its useful- 


Te 


— 


ness to the profession, afforded by the influx of new members. 
During the twelve months covered by the present report, 77 new 
members have been admitted. This compares with 53 for the period 
of seventeen months covered by last year’s report. There have been 
22 losses through death or from resignation, members having given 
up business or removed, leaving no add ress, and 50 members have 
failed to pay their subscriptions for two years after eight applica- 
tions. The total membership is therefore 524. 

In accordance with the notification made at last year’s annual 
general meeting, a sub-committee, appointed by the Com- 
mittee, fully considered the position of the assistants’ certificates 
scheme, and, in accordance with their report, the Committee sanc- 
tioned the institution of a new kind of certificate to be known as the 
general assistants’ certificate, and, in order that no one should be 
deterred from application on the ground of not being able to afford 
the expense, the inclusive fee was fixed at one shilling. The Com- 


mittee now regret to report that their scheme met with so little 


support at the hands of a 
weekly advertisement w 
drawn. 

At the invitation of the Editor of Tan Brrrisx Journat or 
PHorocRapHY, the Committee organised a small exhibition of mem- 
bers’ work, which was held at the Gallery attached to the office of 
the JouRNAL, from October 11 to November 10, last year. There 
wene seventy-nine exhibiting members, each sending one work. The 
character of the work exhibited was rather severely criticised in some 
quarters, but on the whole, not unjustifiably. In some respects the 
conditions it was thought necessary to make in a first exhibition of 
the kind were not conducive to a strong exhibition, but on the whole 
the experiment was sufficiently successful to make it worth while to 
make another attempt during the present year should opportunity 
yecur. 
The number of applications from members for advice and assist- 
ance in business difficuities continues large, and in most cases the 
uid of the Association has enabled the < ifficulty to be met succegs- 
fully. 

The new Copyright Bill promoted by the Artistic Copyright 
Society is calculated to curtail the privi eges of photographers with 
egard to their copyrights considerably. A. cub-committee is now 
uctively engaged in negotiations with that Society with a view to 
quitable treatment of photographers in the Bill to be presented to 
Parliament; but it is necessary to warn members that the apathy 
f photographers generally in a matter that so intimately concerns 
heir interests, seriously impairs our representatives’ authority. The 
pposing interest, that of the illustrated press, is an extremely 
powerful one, and to enable us to combat it successtu ly requires 
it least that photographers should show an intention of fighting for 
heir rights. 

During the year the Transvaal Professional Photographers’ Asso- 
jation has been formed, and the Committee have established cor- 
esponding relations with it with a view to mutual assistance. 

Arrangements are now being made with the Fine Art and General 
nsurance Company for insuring the risks of members under the 
Vorkmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 

The Committee, mindful of the injury done to photographers 
arrying on legitimate business, by the system of canvassing for free 
nlargements, etc., have made strenuous endeavours to find means 
© combat an evil. Their efforts have been of little effect on 
ccount of the impossibility of inducing photographers whose busi- 
esses are affected to assist them in any way. 


stants, that the expense of continuing the 
as deemed unjustifiable, and it was with- 


For instance, an 


ALEXANDER Mackie, Hon. Secretary. 


In the course of the discussion thereon, the Hon. Secretary said 
that since the publication of the last “ Circular,” in which the terms 
for insurance under the Workmen’s Compensation Act offered the 
members by the Fine Art and General Insurance Company were 
published, a communication had been received from the company 
in which they proposed to modify the method of charging. Under 
the new method the minium would be 5s., subject to the usual 
allowance to:members upon the aggregate wages and salaries paid. 

Mr. Ellis pointed out that one of the advantages of the percentage 
(on the gross salaries) system was that it would cover casual or season 
engagements. 

A discussion, in which several members took part, ensued upon 
various points and details regarding the Act. 

In reference to a subject dealt with in the report—the free portrait 
swindle—the Hon. Secretary said:—Of course the members had 
noticed that the Association was continually dealing with the free 
portrait swindle. A great many complaints had been received from 
members in connection with this and requests for assistance. In 
answer to these requests he was accustomed to write :—*If you can 
get an actual case of fraud the Committee will take it up,” but in no 
case had he received a reply to his letter. In the January number 
of the “ Circular” an offer was made to print a circular notice calling 
the attention of the public to the swindle, and supply members with 
copies at practically the cost of tae paper. One member only replied 
asking the cost of the circulars. He had, however, recently received 
a letter from Mr. Greenway, of Northampton, from which it would 
appear that the photographers of that town had combined and were 
taking action in the matter, and that they would probably succeed. 
The following advertisement had been inserted in the loca 


FREE PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENT 


ANY NORTHAMPTON RESIDENT who has ANY GRIEVANCE 
against the OUTSIDE FIRMS who are “ Working” this Town 
with their so-called “Free” Enlargements, are REQUESTED 
to COMMUNICATE with the undersigned Members of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association of Great Britain—the 
Executive of which is combating this unfair competition. 

(Here followed the names of six local photographers.) 

It had been suggested to the Associated Northampton Photo- 
graphers that they should vary the terms of their advertisement 
from time to time, and that they should also refer to the Secretary 
ot the Professional Photographers’ Association as willing to give 
advice, and, if necessary, supply legal assistance in cases of fraud. 
A good suggestion has been made at one of the Committee meetings 
that the Association should be prepared to supply a letter addressed 
to the editor of the local paper for publication in the correspondence 
columns calling attention to the nature of the swindle. This matter 
was in hand, and in a few days copies of the letter would be avail- 
able for use in the way indicated. 

With regard to the new Copyright Act, members were aware of 
the fact that in the Bill being promoted by the Artistic Copyright 
Society, as it stands at present, it was made a condition of copyright, 
as regards photography, that every photograph issued should be 
marked with the names of the proprietors of the copyright, the date 
it was taken, and the letter “C,” and that there would be no 


papers; 


infringement if the person reproducing the photograph could show 
that he relied on an unmarked copy, and that he had no know- 
ht. The difficulties attached 
In the first place, a 


ledge that the photograph was copyrig 
to obligatory marking would be obvious to all. 


ww 
i) 
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photograph was the only kind of work subject to artistic copyright 
which could not be marked by the same process used in its production. 
A painting could be marked in paint, an engraving, which must be 
printed with a margin, could have the mark engraved on the 
margin, and so on; but to mark a photograph entailed an after pro- 
cess, involving aerate and expense. Further causes of objection to 
the proposed system was that a photograph had no natural margin. 
The mark would naturally be placed as near the margin as possible 
to avoid disfiguring it. To trim the mark off would oe easy, and no 
one into whose hands the trimmed print fell could tell whether or not 


it was issued in the state it then appeared. In that case practically 
the unfortunate proprietor would haye no remedy. Amicable 
negotiations are being conducted with the Artistic Copy ight Society, 


and it was hoped a compromise would be arrived at ‘satisfactory 
to all interested. 

The report was then adopted. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Lang Sims, brought forward a statement 
of accounts which showed that the Association was ina sound con- 
dition financially. 

The following were then elected officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year :— : 

President : 


Henry Chas. Spink (Brighton). 
Members of Committee: 


London. Country. 
Bridge, F. A. Abraham, G. P. (Keswick). 
Ellis, Alfred. Bacon, W. H. (Newcastle). 


Elliott, Ernest C. 
Fry, Herbert 8. 
Hull, H. Edmonds. 
Mackie, Alexander. 
Mendelssohn, H. 8. 
Prodger, Daniel. 
Scamell, Edgar. 
Sims, Lang. 
Skillman, Toh ie, 
Willson, R. Fellows. 

In vacating his seat, 
Spink on his election, and 
of office. Mr. Spink then 
President's Badge. 

The President returned thanks for the honour the members had 
conferred on him, and said the pleasing duty devolved on him of 
asking Mr. Jacolette to accept a replica in gold of the central 
portion of the President’s Badge as a souvenir of his year of office, 
the gift of the members of the Committee. Mr. Jacolette thanked his 
fellow members in suitable terms. 

Messrs. Frank Turner and C. St 
of accounts. 

An alteration of Rule 12, by the omission of the final words “ at 
nine o'clock,” was proposed by Mr. Lang Sims and carried. 

Votes of thanks to the retiring President, to the other officers, 
and Committee, and to the auditors, and the responses thereto, closed 
the proceedings. 


Birtles, T. (Warrington). 

Cc hapman, J.P., H. A. (Swansea). 

Comley, Hy. i, (Stroud). 

Gill, Wm. (Colchester). 

Lankester, P. (Tunbridge Wells). 

Moffat, F. P. (Edinburgh). 

Mowll, A. F. (Liverpool). 

Robinson, R. W. (Redhill). 

Rowe, T. (Eastbourne). 

Turner, T. C. (Hull). 
the retiring President congratulated Mr. 
wished him a hapny and prosperous year 
took the chair, and was invested with the 


. J. Vaughan were elected auditors 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—ap plications and har ante treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.’ 

The following applications for patents were made between March 4 

to March 9:— 

Frasuiicur Apparatus.—No. 5,171. 
apparatus. Ernest Wagmuller, 6, 
Berlin. 

TELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY.—No. 5,187. Process and apparatus for the 
electrical transmission of half-tone photographs, drawings, etc., 
Henri Carbonelle, 111, Hatton Garden, London. 


Improvements in gas flashlight 
Stubenrauchplatz, Steglitz, 


Campras.—No. 5,308. Improvements in portable or hand photo- 
graphic cameras. William Watson, 45, Chestnut Walk, Wal- 
thamstow, London. 


Trreop Hrap.—No. 5,371. Improved turntable head for camera 
tripod. Charles Henry Mills, 95, Day’s Road, Bristol. 

.—No. 5,406. Improvements in photographic and projection 
lenses. Conrad Beck, 68, Cornhill, London. 

Cameras.—No. 5,411. Improvements in photographic 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London. 


Len 


cameras. 


*M. 


Guazinc Prints.—No. 5,413. 


Improved process and meams for press. 


ing or glazing prints, pictures, photographic, and other papers 


and the like. Benno 
Trominc Prints.—No. 
cutting or trimming 
Mann, 11, Southamp 
SMATOGRAPH LENSES 


Northampton Institu 
TrLECTROGRAPHY.—No. 
of drawings 
Sherard Osborn Cow 
London. 
TELECTROGRAPHY.— No. 
pictures and messag 


No. 5,504. 
aph lenses for wide angle work. 


5,635. 


Borzykowski, 37, Chancery Lane, London. 
5,500. Improvements in ERSTE for 

photographic or other prints. John Ashton — 

ton Buildings, London. 

Improvements in cinemato- 
Robert Alfred Ives, The 

;e, London. 

By, 514. Improvements in the reproduction 


and the transmission of pictures by telegraph, 


per Coles, 82, Victoria Street, Westminster, 


Improvements in the transmission of | 
Sherard Osborn Cowper Coles, a 


ses 


Victoria Street, ‘iver nnnastien, London. 


Cotour PHoTOGRAPHY.— 


in colour of pictures of 


combination of phot 
pigments or dyes. 
Bradford, Yorks 
TrtepHcro Le —No. 
Owen Wheeler, 


COMPLETE 


These specifications are obtainable, price 


25, 


Patent Office, 
London, W.C. 
The following complet 


before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Cotour PHorocrapHy.—No. 
in natural colours. 


photograp! 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Wetuincton.—The desig 
ton 
weak artificial light. 
Elstree, Herts.” 


68, Cornhill, London. 
Prcrurrs.—No. 5,726. Improvements in the production of pictures,” 
Sherard Osborn Cowper Coles, 82, Victoria Street, W: estminster, : 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Slow Contact Paper, 8. 


Photographic Paper. 
The Elms, Shenly Road, Elstree, Herts. 


No. 5,692. Improvements in the production 
an object photographed by means of a 
ography with a particular four colours in} 
George Woodiwiss, Sunbridge Chambers, ] 


5,719. Improvements in telephoto lenses. 


ACCEPTED. 
8d. each, post free, from the 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


e specification is open to public inspection 


4,932, 1907. Method of producing 
Brasseur. : 


n of a label, including the words “W. elling- 
.P. To be kept dry. Open i 
actured by Wellington and Ward, 
Wellington and Ward,” 
November 28, 1906. 


Manui 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our En 


, 
glish weekly and monthly contemporartes, 


Flower Portraiture. 


Mr. Lionel Haiweis, i 
effective method of lear 
the elegant Spring Num 


“The room I hired had 
Parallel wit 


an ordinary deal table, 
wall, so that the centre 
my only source of light. 
paper to the partition wa 
the wall down on to az 


quarter-plate camera, perc 
| simple means I accomplished a capital continuation background. 
“My attention was next directed to the window, w 


first with white muslin 
dark blue sateen in two 
for sid 
then found was entirely 


Photogra 
The 
Alphonse Abrahams, 
is from a bridge, pointin 
difficulty encountered is 
from the camera, so th 
focus lens. If a bridge 


the boat will traverse, t 
to avoid a high 


is we 


e light—to slide wi 


best position, in my opinion, to take an eight in action (wil 


ning the principles of lighting, writes, m 
ber of the “Amateur Photographer’ ¥ 
but one window, set almost in the come! 
h the window, and lengthwise, I placed 
the narrow end up agains the partition 
of the table measured about four feet from 
Then I tacked a white uncreased sheet of 
‘wo feet above table level, to hang agus 
along the table in the direction of my 
hed, if you will, on some books. By this 


n recommending flower portraiture as ; 
i 


ll 


ad 


hich I curtained 
and over that with 
light, and one 

The light I 


from top to bottom, 
sections—one curtain for top 
h small rings along wires. 
under control.” : 


phing Boating ,Crews- 
ies 


for March i) 
The chief 
sarily be 


in the “ Photographic News,” 
g the camera down to the w: ater. 
Fhe distance that boat must neces 
at it is absolutely essential to use @ Jong 
does not occur in any part of the on” 
he snap must be made from a bank, an i 
bank, since a picture from a small heig 
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bove the water, say, 10 or 12 feet, does look well, and tends 
0 exaggerate any unesthetic peculiarities of the oarsmen. In this 
connection I would say snap at the beginning of the stroke rather 
han at the finish. Snappin level involves only one 
lifficulty, and that is uncertainty You can never be sure 
xactly which part of the river the eight will traverse, and the best 
lan is to carefully watch the course on one day and proceed next | 
lay to photograph at the same spot ood cox steers an ideal 
ourse almost daily, so that you may be pretty sure he will not be far 
ut two consecutive days. Agother good plan is to follow the crew on 
| bicycle till they “easy,” then run in ft or forty or fifty yards. 
from the direction of the boat's bows you can determine the course 
t will take past you. 


@ Ip 


Altering BacKgrounds in Portrait Negatives. 


* in “Photography,” for March 
ssy bromide, getting the figure the right 
trength, and ignoring altogether the darkness or lightness of the 
ackground. It is to be covered uy it does not matter. Instead | 
f making a contact print, an enlargement three or four times (linear) | 
he size of the original negative makes the work easier and the fina 
esult better. Next, some “body colour” must be mixed up. This 
s made by adding to a thick cream of Chinese white a little neutra 
int water colour, the white being 1 ary to form a body colour— 
hat is to say, an opaque colour which will not allow anything 
mderneath it, whether lighter or darker, to show through. With 
fine brush the figure is carefully outlined with this body colour, 
aking great care not to trespass on the figure itself to the slightes 
legree, and then with a bigger brush the rest of the background 
jay be covered up. Plenty of colour should be put on, and allowed 
9 get thoroughly dry. The enlargement or print is then fixed up 
n a good light and photographed down to its original size again, 
nd from the negative so made any number of prints can be got 
a the usual way. This process gives much better results than can 
e obtained from mere blocking out of the negative. 
Controllable Control. 

pieces of wood or card (writes Mr. 
the most simple means of modi- 
ying negatives during printi And the difference that can be 
roduced by simple shielding very grea The card can be sup- 
orted above the printing frame, the height and arrangement depend- 
desired. This method is simply vignetting, as 


The best plan (writes 
9) is to make a print on glo 


so 


ces 


op) 


hielding by means of thin 
[. W. Bennett, in “ Focus”) for 


i on the effect | 
dopted for many portraits. For this and the other methods of | 
mntrol illustrated, it is imperative that the printing should be done 


1 diffused light, and that the frame should be in a horizontal 
osition. 

he part of the negative uncovered by the card prints fully ; under- 
h the card the action of the light gradually decreases until it 
most ceases. The distance at which there is only a slight action 
epends on the height of the card shield above the surface of the 
egative. By regulating this hei any desired degree of softening 


lay be obtained. 


my 
eae 


A small corner of the larger part of a negative may be shielded 
1 this manner, according to the esired. Two shields may be 


sed in different directions, or for special cases a shield may be 
1aped so as to follow the form of a prominent line in a landscape. | 
S another example, a hole may be cut in a piece of card and the 
wd supported over the frame so that the hole is just over a light 
ot in the picture. 


— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
Ovr Liverpool readers should make a note of the new list from | 
hat popular purveyor of photographic supplies, Mr. Fred V. A. | 
Joyd, of 15, Lord Street. The list makes a judicious selection of | 
1e most approved apparatus, and gives particulars of the developers 
nd printing enlarging obtainable from Mr. Lloyd. 


ne ooo 
Essery, Hoskine, anp Co., Lrp.—Registered March 8. Capital 
400, in £1 shares. Objects: To acquire the business carried on | 
5 4-5, Morley Street, Plymouth, by W. Essery, and to carry on the 
usiness of chemists, druggists, patent medicine vendors, manufac- 
vers of medical, surgical, and photographic applia ete. No | 
itial public issue. Registered without articles of association. 


es, 


Dew Apparatus, &Cc. 


Se 


The Tress Mercury Vapour Portrait and Printing Lamp. 
the Tress Company, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 

The Tress Company, which has long made a special feature of 
incandescemt gas lamps for photographic portraiture, has now shown 
its readiness to supply photographers with a more modern and com- 
plete installation of artificial light. The mercury vapour lamp 
which it is now introducing consists of a three-tube frame mounted 
on a strong, yet portable, standard, which permits of the lamp being 
raised to a height of ten feet or lowered to within three feet of the 
ground, a range which should be sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
The outfit is supplied complete with all the necessary accessories, 
such as plugs and resistances, and even includes a supply.of polarity 
paper for ascertaining that the lamp is being correctly connected in 
the circuit. From a selection of portraiture made with the lamp, 
we have every reason to be satisfied with its performance in practice, 
and the Tress Company very rightly draws attention to the great 
economy in current from using the mercury vapour system. With 


Made by 


the lamp now under consideration, and employing current at the 
power rate, 
be as low as 


he cost per hour is frequently only one penny, and may 
one halfpenny. 


A very excellent 
which 
such a 


feature of the apparatus is the arrangement by 
he reflector is secured to the lamp frame. This is done in 
way that the reflector is instantly remevable, and the lamp 


can then be inserted in the printing stand, containing, as usually 
supplied, eighteen printing frames of half-plate size and three of 


whole plate, although these numbers can be modified within certain 
limits to suit the customer’s choice. The printing stand is very 
neatly made, each of the frames being held firmly in position between 
a rabbet on the side facing the lamp, and a stop on the outside ofthe 
stand. The frames, therefore, cannot slip into the inside of the 
apparatus and accidentally cause the fracture of a tube. Hach frame 
has simply to be sprung into place, and the replacement of the frames 
when taking off prints is consequently done very expeditiously. The 
prices of the aboye excellent apparatus are £8 17s. 6d. for the por- 
trait lamp, tubes, and accessories, and £2 15s. for the portrait stand 


complete with printing frames—prices which, for the facilities which 
are offered, are admittedly very reasonable indeed. 
Tae Swincam Trirop Pornts.—Mr. William Butler, of 20, 


Crosby Road, Southport, whose “Swincam” camera stand we were 
able to review favourably some months ago, is mow supplying 
separately the adjustable tripod points which form a feature of his 
apparatus. The chief purpose of the attachment is to give stability 
to a tripod, even when the legs are considerably spread out in order 
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to secure a low point of view, or for other reasons. Under these | case the carrier permits of the negative being placed in focus whil 
circumstances, the small angle between the point of the tripod and in a wet state, and of its being removed without injury. The illy 
she ground on the inside of the leg makes the’stability of the stand mination chamber is provided with an inverted incandescent bunne 
very slight indeed, and many photographers know to their cost that | with a reflector which fully illuminates the stage in which the nega 


in such a case the slightest touch will displace one of the legs. Mr. tives are held. The focussing arrangement is simple yet effectiy 
Butler gets over this difficulty very simply by hinging the tripod | and the whole apparatus, complete with lens, costs 17s. 6d. It is 
point so that though the leg itself is at a small angle the point may screwed to the enlarging table, and the sensitive paper or postearg 
be exactly perpendicular to the ground. For working in interiors affixed to any convenient easel or board. 
of buildings, and wherever a hard surface is the only resting place | 
for the tripod the attachments should be extremely useful. The x 
tripod, of course, under all other circumstances is at no disadvan- Deetings of Societies, . 
age from the attachments. The price of a set of three points com- 
plete, with a gimlet enabling the purchaser to fit them, is 10s. 6d. MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
The Ever-Full Bottle. Sold by Messrs. Marion and Co., 22 and 23, FRmpay, MARCH 22. . 
Soho Square, London, W.- . ‘ Wakefield Photographic Posen i Enlarging on ‘Rotograph’ Bromide Paper 
This piece of apparatus is supplied vy Messrs. Marion with the Be LN SER GaRne aGaonprinting* Mega geet | 
object of obviating the storage of photographic solutions in contact Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. Opening Reception. : 


= Ray . * oon Toy sc. Sint *. , : 

with air, the prejudicial effect of which, particularly upon solutions Coral Enotes taphic Society. The Barly Scenes of Christianity in Wale 
; . a ™ ae : . Murphy. Fe 7 

of sulphite, is universally acknowledged. The principle of the bottle Photographic Society of Ireland. “The Origin of Irish Landscapes.” Profesy 
consists very simply in the provision in the bottle of an elastic Glenville Cole. 


‘ 5 c cena o hotographic Society. ‘‘Exposure.” L. A.J. Hutchin, 
bladder which can be distended from time to time, as the liquid HOARE STONES us P 
SATURDAY, MARCH 23. 


Photo Art Club, Bucksburn House. 


Monpay, MARCH 25, 
Preston Camera Club. General Meeting. _ : 
Southampton Camera Club. ‘‘Allat Sea witha Hand Camera.” F. J. Mortime 
F.R.P.S. 
Gravesend and District Photographic Society.  Ozobrome.” A. El. Swift, 
Oxford Camera Club. |“ Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph’ Negative Papet 
Rotary Photographic Company. ; 
Stone and District Photographic Society. “What can be done with a % 
; 


Per) 


Camera.” C. P. Goerz. 
TUESDAY, MaRcuH 26, 


Darlington Camera Club, ° Flashlight Photo. 

Redcar and Coatham Photographic Society. 
Pa;er,” including Chat on Toning Bromide, 

Hackney Photographic Society. ‘‘ A Holiday in Wales.” F. W. Gosling, 

Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. ‘Some Methods of Red Sensitisin 
Estimating Colour Sensitiveness. A Sensitometer for the X-rays.” 'T, Thott 
Baker, F.C.8., F.R.P.S. : 

Birmingham Photographic Society. ‘The Three Colour Process.” J. B, Pyni 
M.A., B.Sc. 

Hove Camera Club. “ Architectural Photography.” V.E. Morris. 

Stafford Photographic Society. ‘‘Working-up Enlargements.” F. Weiss. 

Keighley and District Photographic Association. Youkshire Union Portfolio, 

Wallington Camera Club. ‘‘ Marine Photography.” 

Burton-on-Trent Natural History and Archeological Society. Exhibition au 
Competition. 

Leeds Photographic Society. “The Story of Fountains Abbey.” TT. W. Thornto 


phy.” R. W. Chapman. 
larging on ‘ Rotograph’ Bromi 


™ WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 


Eyerton Camera Club. “Intensification.” ©. R. Stonehouse.  ‘‘Sanzol Redi 
_ tion.” W. Tansley. 
is removed, so as to expel the air and bring the fluid contents of Leice: ue and Hes ese iitlty Photographie Society. ‘Flower and Fruit Phot 
. as 3 ae aphy. f Seymour. 
the bottle level with the neck. The plug passing through the cork poiten Polytechnic Photographic Society. “A D 


emonstration of the Gut 


which is seen in the drawing is removable to allow of the solution Bichromate Process.” J. C. 8. Mummery, F.R.P.S. 

2 x 5 ei 5 North Middlesex Photographic Society, ‘The Mansions of England.” H.) 
being poured from the bottle, the glass tube with the flexible con- _ Fincham, Bre nie Society he Mansions of Old England | 
nection being employed to expand the bladder in order to make up BS on Photographic Society. ‘Spotting and Working-up Prints.” Fredét 


for the space vacated by the fluid. Chota Camera Club. “The Pictorial Side of Orthochromatism.” F. W. Hith 
: s: . ‘* The Development of Colour-Sensitive Plates.” E. J. Terry. 
An Enlarger for Wet Negatives. Made by the Tress Co., 42, Oxford Cowes Camera Club. ‘ Latest Kodak Productions.” 


Z Fi a Hartlepool Photographic and Sketching Society. ‘ Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rd 
et: s C. igs ‘Ys $ iS 
Street, London, W. r - _graph’ Negative Paper. z 
A very handy and inexpensive piece of apparatus has been pro- Edinburgh Photographic Society. ‘Photographic Odds and Ends.” J. 1 
duced by the Tress Company in this newly-introduced enlarger. A Johnston. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 
Hull Photographic Society. Photogranhic Ne Slides, 
Handsworth Photographic Society. Question Evening. E 
fynemouth Photographic Society. Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph’ Ne 
tive Paper. > 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC Soctrry.—Meeting held Tuesday, Mare I 
the president, Mr. J. ©. S. Mummery, in the chair. A lantel 
lecture was given by Mr. A. H. Dunning, on “A Year and a-ha 
among Savages.” On the proposition of the chairman, a hearty va 
of thanks to Mr. Dunning was accorded at the conclusion 0 th 
lecture. 

Prorograpnic Socrery or Inpra.—The following officials and col 
mittee have been elected: —Dr. Pearse, Chairman; Mr. W. | 
Simmons and Mr. Aninos, Vic -Chairmen; Mr. E. M. Lane, Ho 
Secretary; and Mr. W. J. Oliver, Treasurer. The affairs 0: tl 


é 4 ‘4 Arc ; society should prosper in such excellent hands. The date of 
chief novelty of the instrument lies in the carriers. These are made annual exhibition has not yet been fixed, but the very excellent di 


to take negatives of the strip form as used in midget cameras, or play at the Lady Minto Fete showed that the society had not be 
may be obtained to accommodate parts of quarter, or half-plates of | idle. o ‘ i 


the sizes usual in making photographs in repeating backs. In any Crorpon Camera Crvs.—In the opinion of all present, by f 
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the most instructive lecture on ‘“ Orthochromatism” ever heard at 
the club, was given by Dr. Mees on the 13th inst. Although ex- 
haustive in character, it was intentionally elementary in treatment, 
the general principles underlying the subject being dealt with in 
y way easily understandable by the veries We are in- 
Formed that the essential features of the lecture will be embodied 
m a pamphlet shortly to be issued by Messrs. Wratten, and doubt- 
ess many will be glad to secure a copy. 

A capital “ One-man show,” by Mr. F. W. Hicks, chiefly of marine 
ubjects, executed in plantinotype and carbon, has lately been on 
xhibition. Mr. Hicks manages to retain in his enlar 
he somewhat indefinable and subtle “quality” 
mly with direct work, and to infuse into 
nse of atmosphere and distance. 

Sourn Lonpon PxorocrapHic Socrery.—On Monday last Mr. 
denry W. Bennett's lecture on “A Visit to the English Cathedrals ” 
yas read by the hon. A concise history of English Gothic 
wehitecture was given, tracing the development of the various 
tyles from the severe and heavy Harly Norman through the graceful 
farly English to the culminating point in English Gothic. A large 
umber of Mr. Bennett’s fine pictorial slides were also shown, 
llustrating every phase of Romanesque and Gothic architecture. 

Epmonton and District PHorocrapaic Socrery.—The Second 
\nnual Meeting of the above Society was held on the 13th inst., 
he chair being taken by the president, Mr. S8. J. Solly. There 
vas a good attendance of members. After the minutes of last 
neeting had been read and confirmed, and the council’s report for 
he year had been read and adopted, the election of president, 
ouncil, and officers for the ensuing year took place, when Mr. 
Nilliam Quin was unanimously elected president, and Messrs. Biss, 
\tkinson, Colville, Bennett, Barnes, Day, Herand, and Holmes, as 
nembers of the council; Mr. A. E. Worfolk, as secretary (and 
reasurer pro tem.); Mr. Solly, librarian; and Mr. H. P, Clarke, 
unternist. 

After the usual votes of thanks had been accorded to Mr. Worfolk, 
or his past services as secretary, Mr. Solly as past-president, and 
lessrs. Clarke and Atkinson for their seryices with the lantern, the 
leeting was brought to a successful close. 


Ommercial § Legal intelligence. 


Cuarce Acainst A Hur~t PusorocrapHer.—A well-dressed, 
uddle-aged man, named Walter Richards, was committed for trial 
t Hull on March 14, on a charge of robbing his employer of goods 
alued at £150. He was engaged as manager for Mr, Charles Wil- 
on, a Newcastle photographer, who has a branch shop in Prospect 
treet, Hull. Mr. Wilson happened to go to Hull one day, and 
und his shop empty. Inquiries were made by the police, who dis- 
overed that about £100 worth of property had been stored with a 
hipping company, and another lot had been shipped to London. 
ichards pleaded not guilty, and reserved his defence. He main- 
ined that the property was his own. 
Barravps, Limtrep, PHorocrapurers, Liverpoon.—A memoran- 
um of satisfaction in full of a debenture dated November 15, 1905, 
curing £300, has been filed. 

Art Drater CHARGED with Fraup.—George Samuel Webber, aged 
, described as a fine art dealer, of Portland Road, Hove, Brighton, 
as charged on a warrant at the West London Court with obtaining 
loney by false pretences. Mr. Pierron represented the accused. 
Detective-sergeant Burrell stated that on Thursday afternoon he 
ent to High Street, Rochester, where the accused was carrying on 
usiness as a photographic artist, and arrested him on the warrant. 
he accused made a Jong statement which the witness proposed to 
ad at the next hearing of the case. He asked for a remand on that 
idence, and intimated that there would probably be about fifty 
ses against the accused. 
Mr. Pierron said the defendamt had been carrying on business 
ider the title of the International Fine Art Company, and he had 
fer twenty branches throughout England. His business was the 
argement of photographs, and his habit was to allow customers 
| pay for such enlarged photographs by instalments, the photo- 
aphs not being delivered until all the instalments had been paid 
9. The only thing that could be brought against the accused was 
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that in some few cases out of thousands he had not immediately 
delivered the photographs on the final payment of instalments. 

The magistrate remanded the accused, and postponed the question 
of bail to the next hearing. 

InpEcrnt Pricrurms.—At the Marlborough Street Police Court, on 
Tuesday, Henry Stanton Morley, who keeps a novelty bazaar in 
Tottenham Court Road, W., was summoned for exposing for sale 
indecent postcards in his shop window, and to show cause why they 
should not be destroyed. Mr. E. F. Barker prosecuted for the 
Commissioner of Police, and Mr, Freke Palmer appeared for the 
defence. Inspector Sewell, D Division, deposed that on the 22nd 
ult. he went to the shop of the defendant, where he found a number 
of indecent picture cards exposed for sale. There were several muto- 
scopes in the place, which had characteristic inscriptions on them, 
ani which, when a penuy was placed in the slot, exposed to view 
objectionable pictures. On one of the machines was writter: “ What 
Tommy Saw Through the Keyhule,” on another “Spooning in the 
Park,” a third bore the legend, “ Matilda’s Courtship,” and a fourth 
had written on 1t “What the “Butler Saw.” Mr. Freke Palmer: 
“What the Butler Saw” is the name of a play. Surely there is 
nothing objectionable in that? (Laughter.) Inspector Sewell: Yes, 
I think there is in connection with these mutoscopes. Continuing, 
the inspector said that he seized 1,880 picture cards and 224 slides 
used in the mutoscopes. Mr. Freke Palmer said the defendant had 
only had the shop for about six months, and had no idea that he 
was doing any harm. He purchased the cards from wholesale dealers, 
and it was they who were the real culprits that should be proceeded 
against, and not little men like his client. One of the pictures which 
the police complained of was actually a copy of a well known work 
by Raffaalle. Mr. Denman imposed a fine of £2, with one guinea 
costs, and made an order for the cards and slides to be destroyed. 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 
o notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
af addresses of the writers are given. 
** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDE 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Replying to the letter of Mr. A. W. Hutchins, if he 
puts a handful of powdered alum into his fixing bath and dissolves 
it properly he will not be troubled with blisters. I have tried it 
and it has never failed. If omitted, I always get blisters—on bromide 
postcards particularly.—Yours, etc., R. GALLAGHER. 


PRINTS. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN THE “ALMANAC.” 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have the “British Journal Photographic Almanac” 
or 1907, and have been reading the formule, and am at a loss to 
understand the weights. In the editorial formule, as I understand 
it, you purport to give English and metric weights side by side. 

On page 990, under the head of “Carbon Process,” you give 
“potassium bicromate 1 oz. or 35 to 50 grammes.” In the next solu- 
ion for the same chemical you give 1 oz. or 20 grammes. Then, on 
the same page, under the head of “Waxing Solutions,” you give 
“Beeswax 20 grains or 10 grammes’’; then yellow resin 180 grains 
or 42 grammes, yellow beeswax 60 grains or 14 grammes, alum 
oz. or 50 grammes. There seems to be no ratio between the metric 
and the English weights—in fact, there is the greatest variance— 
whereas, as I understand it, a gramme is practically 15 grains. 

The metric grammes in your formule seem to have double, treble, 
and six times the value in some places to what they have in others. 
All the way through the formule the same thing occurs. 

I shall be glad to know the explanation.—Yours truly, 
Rowranp Wm. Ossorn. 


G 


Eversley, Hampton Road, Worcester Park, Surrey, 
March 16, 1907. 


[Our correspondent has fallen into the error which has overtaken 
many before him. He has failed to notice. that though the quanti- 
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ties in the two sets of measures are not identical the proportion of 
solids to water is the same in both—that is to say, the solutions have 
the same composition. He should have done himself the justice to 
turn back to the head of the section from which he quotes (on page 
$50), where he will see this fact pointed out. The section also of 
the “ Almanac” dealing with weights and measures commences (on 
page 1084) with a page-long statement of the conventions adopted 
in drawing up the formule. If these explanations are not sufficient 
for our correspondent we know of no others which we can recommend 


to him.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


PROFITS ON PICTURE POSTCARDS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am sorry that, owing to pressure of business, I have 
not had time to look at my JourNnat, and therefore did not see the 
query re the reasonable price for a photographer to take negatives 
for wholesale publishers. 

This is so often a matter, of arrangement between publisher and 
local photographer, that it is somewhat difficult to answer. At any 
vate, I consider that 10s. 6d. should be the lowest, that is for either 
half or whole-plate, for 12 x 10 15s. to one guinea. This is, of 
course, for a number. If really fine negatives are to be given, and 
subjects require specially photographing at a definite fixed time, and 
the higher quality of result is expected, then certainly these prices 
are too low. 

There are plenty of small amateur-professional sort of men who 
work down to absurd prices, but then their work is equally absurd, 
too, in quality, badly lit, giving unattractive results, and dear at any 
price. I find really good work in this direction is not often ob- 
tained, and the price so much depends on the actual result. But good 
work, certainly not less than the prices I name. 

Really good work in landscape photography is a very rare com- 
modity, and while some men see pictures everywhere, there are 
others who call themselves “photographic artists,” yet have really 
very little or no conception of the construction of a picture. First- 
rate portrait men we have (we might almost say) by the thousand, 
but good landscape photographic workers are scarce indeed. I am 
not referring to the amateur-fuzzytype-imitating-gravure-species, 
aiming at something or other. These are in evidence with their hap- 
hazard results at every show. No one takes these fellows seriously. 

If each photographic worker would specialise something, if only 
door-knockers or gargoyles, they might be doing some service, in- 
stead of the aimless seeking after “art” so-called, the yain search for 
which their pictures typify.—Yours faithfully, 

Freperic T. Corxerr. 


2, 3, and 4, Cheapside, City. 
March 15, 1907. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reply to “ Professional’s” letter in your last issue 
asking for an interpretation of a clause in my last letter re a pro- 
fessional friend “selling real photographic postcards from whole 
plates” and “exposing the cards in the camera, giving fifteen 
minutes’ exposure,” and “pleased to get threepence each for them.” 

Tt seems to me it is he (“ Professional”) who clearly places himself 
on a level with your correspondent who wanted “an apparatus for 
taking, developing, and fixing Daguerreotypes in one.” 

I purposely refrained from any attempt at literary style in my 
letter, and IT do not see how it could be more plainly put. Can it 
be possible that “Professional” never heard of small prints being 
made by that process known as reduction in the camera from large 
plates direct on to bromide or postcards? 

It does seem so ridiculous for any photographer to do any such 
thing, and is only equalled by “ Professional’s” ignorance. I hardly 
think it necessary to take up any space explaining how it is done, 
as the merest amateur could explain it to him. However, if “Pro- 
fessional” persists in his ignorance I shall be pleased to explain in 
another issue.—Yours, Posrcarp. 


THE STABILITY OF PYRO AND SODA DEVELOPING 


SOLUTIONS. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In a previous letter on this question (B.J. 1906, 
October 19, p. 837), I showed that the action of sulphite in the 
- developer was not that commonly assumed, viz., of an oxygen 


devourer, but that the sulphite and organic reducer exert a mutual} 
protective action depending on a complicated cycle of reactions 
Tn studying with quite other views the literature of phosphoresceng 
recently, I came across an independent confirmation of the yjg 
expressed, based on quite different grounds. The reference is th 
well-known work of P. Lenard and M. Wolf on the Tuminescen¢ 
of pyrogallic acid (Wied. Ann. 1888, 34, 918-925). Pyro develope 
poured into alum solution gives a well-marked phosphoresceng 
The developer consisted of pyro, carbonate of potash and sulphik 
L. and P. showed that precipitated oxide of aluminium condense 
oxygen on its surface which rapidly oxidises the pyro. * Oxyga 
dissolved in the solution, is necessary for the reaction, and they 
markable result was obtained, that a developer containing sulphi 
has more free oxygen dissolved in it than one without. Their won 
are, “ Why a substance such as sodium sulphite, well known toa 0 
oxygen rapidly, should be necessary to the luminescence, appearg 
a mystery. Sulphite is used to make the pyro solution keep, a 
as we imagined, by virtue of absorbing all the oxygen which en ere 
he solution, so keeping the pyro from reacting with this. But} 
this case a developer freed by sulphite from oxygen should ] 
incapable of luminescence.” In fact, the reverse was found to] 
the case, and in view of its peculiar action, the only assumpti 
enable was that “a mixture of water, pyro, sulphite and carbonat 
—for brevity, pyro-sulphite-alkali—uses up oxygen less rapidly th 
pyro-alkali alone.” The only hypothesis in explanation which th 
could suggest was that the sulphite possibly exercised a disinfectij 


or antiseptic action by poisoning micro-organisms which might as 


§ 
the oxidation of the pyro. This, however, as my former lett 
showed, is neither sufficient nor necessary.—I am, yours, ete., 

Marburg-a-L., Germany. 


; 
8. E. SHEPPARD, 


THEATRICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. | 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I was much interested in the article, “ Theatnit 
Photography,” appearing in the Journal of March 8, and havi 
tried and failed some considerable time ago, I thought of “} 
desperandum,” and tried again. This time I pleasure in sendi 
you my result. The plate used was an extra special “Ro 
Standard,” bathed in pinachrome 1-1,000 for three minutes, a 
washed about five minutes. This was then put in the slide 4 


have 


exposed in a wet condition in the evening. It was taken W 
stand camera, full aperture of lens, cap on and off very quickly, i 
the back of dress circle during the performance, and there 1 
a very fair amount of light on the subject. The developer } 
metol hydroquinone, given with the make of plates, and the uy 
used in development was a red and green glass in front of u 
(lamp). The exposure was made at the end of sketch, entil 
“The Stowaway.”—Yours faithfully, H, Epwards 
102, Leytonstone Road, E., March 12, 1907. 


[The print is a very fair example, we think, of a stage photogta 
—Eps. “B.J."] 


BUSINESS METHODS IN THE 

To the Editors. ; 

Gentlemen,—I am glad to find that the method of keeping 
tabulated cash book, which I published in my little book on “y 


STUDIO. 
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sessional Photography” about four years ago, has proved useful 
) your contributor, Mr. 8. EH. Kaye. Reference to page 58, Vol. I. of 
ne book I mention will show the specimen page I gave, that of Mr. 
aye in your current issue being in detail almost an exact counter- 
art. The method enables a business photographer to see at a 
lance what he is spending in any particular direction, and what 
e is himself drawing from the business, and the information is 
btained without any posting up of a ledger from day-book entries, 
lus simplifying the account book-keeping and saving much, often 
mg postponed, work.—Yours, faithfully, C. H. Hewrrr. 

609, Regent Street, W 
[The columnar form of cash-book is one that is generally known, 
ad is in frequent use. Our contributor says that he has used it for 
teen years, but that he does not claim to have originated it as, we 
uke it, does Mr. Hewitt. Writing in “The American Business and 
ecounting Encyclopedia,” F. H. MacPherson, C.A., says “Below 
}a form of cash-book to be used when all receipts are paid directly 
ito the bank and where payments are made only by cheque... . 
it is considered desirable to introduce the columnar system into 
us form of cash account, and I favour its use at all times and in 


yery conceivable place, to save labour, the necessary columns can 
8 inserted.”—Eps. “B.J.”] 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen.—It was with great interest that I read in this week’s 
gurnal the article on “ Business Methods in the Studio,” by 8. E. 
aye. I am confident it will be a great help to many who up to 
is time have paid little attention to book-keeping as long as 
lings sail along clear. 

Do you know of any business house that can supply the books you 
ak of, if such could be obtained it would be a further help and 
uve a lot of time.—Thanking you in anticipation of a reply through 
le columns of your valued journal, I am, yours faithfully, 

W. H. Dep. 


510, King’s Road, Reading. 
[Walter Pearce, and Co., of St. George’s Press, Brentford, will 
lortly have a set of books on sale.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


ENCLOSED ARC FOR PORTRAITURE. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Re enclosed type of arc lamp, you had a note re 
bove in reference to enlargers, that enlargements, although focussed 
layply on the screen, were not sharp when developed; this I can 
ar out in my own practice, but I have not seen it mentioned that 
le same peculiarity exists when taking sitters in the studio with 
us type of lamp—at least, I have found it so with the lamp I am 
sing (2 15 amp. Jandus enclosed are lamp). I have had this lamp 
stalled about three months, and at first I could not understand 
lat none of the negatives taken were sharp on the figure, but 
ways critically sharp on the background, like it used to be with 
le old type of lenses where the chemical and visual focus were 
yt coincident, so I made several experiments to see if it was really 
, that the focus was altered when using this type of lamp, and I 
roved absolutely to my own satisfaction that it was so. I have 
ken several negatives demonstrating this, which I can send you if 
yu consider the subject worth discussing. I have taken figures 
ngly and in groups, focussing the figure absolutely sharp with a 
allmeyer compound magurifier, exposed the plate and then another 
1e on the same subject, same position, etc., but focussed slightly 
rward, showing under the magnifier a soft out-of-focus effect. When 
sveloped the first one would be out of focus on the figure, and the 
ickground sharp; in the second the figure was sharp and the back- 
ound as it should be, in fact, just as the first one was focussed. This, 
you must know, makes it very awkward in a studio where one uses 
aylight during the day and electric night at night for late appoint- 
ents, etc., as the focussing has to be different in each case. I think 
le subject is worth discussing in your excellent journal. I have 
en a reader of it for over 25 years, but never before have I written 
gu on any subject; only the thought that this matter ought to be 
obed to the bottom tempted me to write now.—Yours very sincerely, 
A. Coupnr. 
[We shall be glad to see the examples offered, and will deal with 
le subject more fully ere long.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


Answers to Correspondents. 


——— 


*® All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, incl wi- 
img queries, must be addressed to ‘Tun Epitors, Tae Brrii-a 
JOURNAL OF PuHorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

“s* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to ansicer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*s® Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

“«* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
Grurnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


F. Nainby, Challoner Street, Cockermouth. Photograph of the neet of the Cocker- 
mouth Beagles at Buttermere. 
R. Thirlwell, 21, Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees.’ 
smash, Thornaby-on-Tees. 
E. Kelley, 26, Queen Street, Newton Abbot, Deyon. Photograph of the Newton 
Abbot Rugby Football 1st and 2nd teams, with mem ers of Committee. 1906-7. 
- Marshall, 10, Bridge Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne. Photograph of Messrs. J. Hewitt, 
J. Hopper, and J. Anderson, all of Blaydon. Photograph of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Carr, Thomas Terrace, Blaydon-on-Tyne. : 


Two Photographs of i ailway 


by 


J. Nhe Tattersall. 55, Avenue Parade, Accrington, Photograph of the Rev. C. 
Williams. 

H. Allison, 42, Scotch Street, Armagh, Ireland. Photograph of the Dundalk Urban 
Couneillors. : 


R. G. Arnold, Stafford Street, Market Drayton, 


Salop. 
Cheshire Hounds at Audlem, 12th March, 19v7. 


Photograph of South 


Booxs.—Will you kindly advise me in the choice of text-books upon 
the following subjects:—1. The chemistry of photography. 2. 
the collotype proc I want to know the best book (or 
books) upon each subject. The books may be printed in Eng- 
lish or German. 3. Also could you tell me the name of a pub- 
lisher of German books who would supply me with a list of Ger- 
man photographic publications ?—Booxs 

1. Valenta’s “ Photographische Chemie,” or Meldola’s “Chem- 
istry of Photography.” The two books are very different in 
character. 2. “Der Lichtdruck,’ by August Albert, or “ Prac- 
tical Collotype,” by A. W. Fithian. 3. W. Knapp, Halle a/S, 
or Gustav Schmidt, Berlin, W., 10. 

“Janpus” Lamps.—Will you kindly inform me the address of the 
“Jandus” Company, makers of “Jandus” electric arc, for por- 
traiture?—E. F. Sanpers. 

Messrs. Drake and Gorham, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

W. WasHam.—The anti-halation sheets are obtainable from Messrs. 
Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, E.C. We 
have seen formule for making such sheets, consisting of gum, 
caramel and sienna, but we have never attempted to make them. 
We suggest you obtain a large size and cut down to one size of 
your plate. Except for very difficult subjects, the pads are almost 
equal to a good packing. 

TirtEs on Posrcarps.—Could you please tell me how the titling of 
enclosed postcard is done, and what kind it is?—Jony SrEEne. 

The words of the title are set up in type and photographed 
on a slow or photo-mechanical plate. The strip containing the 
line of lettering is then cut through to the glass and stripped 
off with hydrofiuoric acid, or other means, on to: the postcard 
negative, which in some cases requires no preparation to receive 
it, but in others needs to haye a strip of similar size cut from 
it. 

J. HE. (Edinburgh).—We have no recollection of a roller-blind 
apparatus; but, assuming that it exists, your device, we should 
say, would be no infringement of it. The two methods are 
surely quite distinct, although it would, of* course, be possible 
to frame a specification which would clash with that of the 
roller-blind apparatus. But we gather that is not your intention, 
and, so far as we can judge, your method is distinct from the 
one to which you allude. 

Busmvess iN THE StupI0.—May I ask if there are such books, as are 
mentioned in your article on the above topic, to be obtained from 
firms who supply professional photographers, such as Fallow- 
fields, Marions, or Houghtons, etc.? If not, would it not be 
advisable for such firms to prepare these, for the especial use 
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Cureap ENLARGEMEN 


Focusstne Scrrrn.—I have reason to believe that 


of professional photographers. I shall be glad to hear where 
they are to be obtained now.—Rutrs. 

So far as we know, there are only the usual manuals of book- 
keeping issued by the Pitman Metropolitan School amd similar 
institutions. The only photographic work which deals at all 
with the business aspect of the studio is “ Professional Photo- 
graphy,” by C. H. Hewitt. (Iliffe, two volumes, 1s. each.) 


Cotovrine PHorocrapus.— Would you kindly inform me of a book 


dealing with the colouring and working-up of photographs, and 
where it may be obtained?-—J. 8. 

The only book is “Retouching Photographic Negatives and 

Prints,” by Johnson, published by Marion and Co., at 2s. 6d. 
The recent articles in our columns on working up with the air- 
brush have been republished by the Acrograph Company, 43, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., at 6d., and constitute the best 
guide to the use of that instrument. 
t.—I have a customer who is inquiring for a 
cheaper class of enlargement than can be turned out on bromide 
paper. He speaks of a paper which he calls “salted” paper. Of 
course, I quite understand what. ordinary salted paper is, but 
that would be no use for enlargements. Do you know of any 
other kind of paper besides bromide which can be used for 
enlargements ?—H. anp Co. 

We gave the formule for the class of paper your customer 
refers to in our issue of March 30, 1906, p. 246. 


Finisuinc ENLARGEMENTS.—Can you tell me where I can obtain a 


book upon finishing and working up enlargements in black and 
white, with crayon and brush, instructions how to prepare the 
varnish, or other preparation, which has to be sprayed or brushed 
on, to fix the crayon work, so that same does not rub off, and 
yet show an even surface on the finished enlargement ?—NeEmo. 

The only book is “Retouching Negatives and Prints,” by 
R. Johnson (Marion and Co., 2s. 6d.). 


TRAVELLING StupI0.—I have thought of having a travelling studio 


bought for going round amongst the villages here in the summer 
time. What size would you recommend for same? Of course, 
I suppose it would be better to be on wheels, and one that would 
be large enough for groups. Give any particulars you think 
proper for lighting of same, ete. What would be the cost of 
building complete—I mean for a good thing? There would be 
some difficulty in getting water. What would you recommend 
to overcome the difficulty?—G. T. 

We should advise you to purchase a caravan and take in it 
a portable studio, which you can erect at stopping places. Messrs. 
Marion, 22, Soho Square, supply a studio of this kind, and you 
can usually obtain a caravan through a small advertisement in 
our columns. 


Coxtiopion Emurston.—I would be very pleased if you could supply 


me with the formula for the making of a collodion bromide 
emulsion and working of same. It is used for photographing 
on boxwood for engraving purposes.—A Raper. 

You can employ almost any of the emulsion formule given 
in the “Almanac” for 1907, page 978. 


she focussing glass 
in my studio camera is not in proper register with the plate. 
Could you please let me know the way to remedy this?—Orivrr 
T. R. THompson. 

The only way is to have the rebate of the focussing screen 
altered. You can find out by placing a ground glass in the place 
of the plate in one of the dark slides, whether the focussing 
frame requires packing or thinning. We should think that in 
any case it will be best to send the camera back to the makers, or 
to a repairing firm, such as A. B. Allen, 20, Endell Street, 
London, E.C. 


Surppipe Tonine.—(1) Can you inform me, through your valuable 


paper, if you know of a formula for sepia toning of bromides 
by sulphur with three solutions—i.e., 1, which makes the positive 
look negative; 2, bleaches; 3, tones? (2) Also, is there any pre- 
servative for pyro which can be added to any standard formula? 
—SeprA BRomIpE. 

(1) There is a number of well-known formule and a number 
of preparations on the market sold as sepia or sulphide toners. 
As good a formula as any is given in the “Alma ” 1907, 
page 988. Two solutions are used—a bleacher of ferricyanide 


| 


and bromide, and a darkening or toning solution of sodium sul. 
phide. You appear to require an elementary book on toning 
processes, such as ~ Toning Bromides,” by C. W. Somerville 
(Dawbarn and Ward, 1s.). (2) None better than potassium meta, 
bisulphate. 

Arcurr CLARKE.—Hach must be separately registered to secure copy. 
right in each. Proofs from the zincos may he deposited af 
Stationers’ Hall. 

“ Spring Creaninc.”—A blue-grey. The ingredients for a distemper 
colour are the same as given in the article on background paint 
ing, p. 81, of our issue of February 1, to which we refer you, 

SizHoverres.—Will you kindly tell me how the pho ogray hi 
popularly termed silhouettes are done, and oblige.—Couyrry, . 

The figure is placed against a thin white background lighted 
from behind, and a good deal less than a proper exposure givey 
on a fairly slow plate, which is afterwards developed with g 
strong restrained developer—say pyro soda with three grains o 
pyro. If a full-length figure is required in silhouette, a table o 
platform must be provided for the person to sit or stand on, the 
lens being placed on a level with the feet. Except by this dodgg 
the feet of the model are merged with the floor in the silhouette, 

Cotour Fintrrs.—In the “British Journal Almanac” for 1905 My 
George T. Harris, F.R.P.S., refers to a formula given in yom 
“ Almanac” for 1893 for making colour filters, to use for land: 
scapes with orthochromatic plates. As I was not then a photo 
grapher, I do not possess the “Almanac” for that year, but] 

should like to know the formula. I have to give a demonstration 

on home-made filters, and if you have one or two different 
methods I should be very much obliged -if you would give them 
to me.—J. SHEPHERD. 

Mr. Harris’s method was as follows: —A piece of glass wal 
prepared with beeswax, as if for enamelling, was coated with 

a solution of gelatine, and put aside in a place free from dust for 

the gelatine io set. The gelatine solution was a 20-grain- er-04 

solution of Heinrich’s hard. The plate was then immersed ii 

5-grain-per-oz. solution of ammonium picrate, dried, and the 

film then stripped off. It is more usual now to stain the gelatine 

solution first, and apply a measured quantity to a given area dl 

glass. Recent issues of the “Almanac” have contained a good 

deal of information on the subject, and perhaps it would also he 

to your advantage to study “Practical Orthochromatic Pho 0: 

graphy,” by Arthur Payne (Iliffe, 1s.) 


Examrnatrons.—I am an assistant operator, but would like to 
improve my position, if possible. I am well u> in photography, 
both practical and theoretical. Are there any exanis. in photo 
graphy for which I could sit?—S. T. : 
The secretary of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
London, will send you particulars of the Institute’s examinations 
which are held in April annualiy, and for which you will bt 
too late this year. The students’ Fellowship application arrange 
ments of the Royal Photographic Society (the Secretary, 66 
Russell Square, W.C.) may be of use to you; and you might 
write to the Professional Photographers’ Association (89, Albany 
Street, London, W.) for particulars of their “ Certificates [0 
Assistants” scheme. 
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SUMMARY. 
The remarkable tanning action of quinone on gelatine has been 
amined by MM. Lumiére, who are unable to prove the existence 
a compound of gelatine and quinone. (P. 232.) 


mr. C. 


é theory of the objective plane in modern optics. 


Welborne Piper draws attention to the importance of 


(P. 235.) 


We quote the results of a number of experiments, which should 
scount the statement sometimes made as to the danger of storing 


Iluloid. (P. 231.) 


The directions of an American writer for the wash-colouring of 
lotographs are given on page 234. 


The Northern Exhibition opened at Liverpool last Friday has 
oved a notable success. The catalogue is as fine a production 
we can recollect. (P. 241.) 


Business Management. The concluding hints on the elements of 


business system for photographers appear on page 233. 


A German writer has supplied a comprehensive review of the 
fects in raw paper, many of which may affect the manufacturer 


(P. 236.) 


plain or emulsion papers. 


Great Britain will 


(P. 220 and 240.) 


Proposed’ reforms in the Patent Law of 
doubtedly benefit the photographic inventor. 
The compulsory adoption of the metric system was defeated in 
tliament last week. (P. 230.) 

Royal Photographic Society. The committees responsible for the 
nagement of the different departments of the society are given 
page 240. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


We have received a circular from what 
we take to be the municipality of Dresden 
giving the full scheme of the inter- 
national photographic exhibition, which, 
as we have already announced, it is proposed to hold in 
Dresden in the year 1909. The full text of the programme 
may be epitomised by saying that the exhibition will con- 
sist of four great sections, the first devoted to the history of 
photography, and to the present facilities which exist 
through the press and in schools for instruction in 
photography. The theoretical aspect of photography 
and colour photography will be included in this section, 
although to our ideas of classification they appear some- 
what out of place. In the second class professional and 
scientific photography and reproduction processes will 
form the chief features; and classes 3 and 4 will be de- 
voted respectively to amateur photography and the photo- 
graphic trade. We hope to give some further particulars 
of the scheme as soon as we have information of the com- 
mittee who have been-appointed to make the preliminary 
arrangements. 


The German 
1909 Exhibi- 
tion at 
Dresden. 


* * * 


A Bill to amend the law relating to 
patents and desigus was introduced in 
the House of Commons one day last week 
by Mr. Lloyd-George. This Bill, if carried into law, is 
of interest to the large number of photographic inventors 
who, as our columns testify each week, apply to Southamp- 
ton Buildings for Royal Letters Patent. There is no 
question that our patent law, as it now stands, presses 
heavily on British inventors. If they patent their inven- 
tions in almost any foreign country they are bound to 
work their invention in that country. But if a foreign 
inventor patents an invention here he is under no such 
restriction ; he gets his monopoly, sends the manufactured 
articles to us from abroad, and English industry suffers 
accordingly. Hence the law allows a foreign inventor to 
bind British enterprise hand and foot on its own soil. 
The foreign patentee does not set up works here, but he 
prevents any British subject from taking out a similar 
patent. And the injustice of the position is greater still 
when, as is not infrequently the case, the foreign patent 
is drawn up in such a comprehensive way as to include 
processes which obviously are impracticable, yet from 
their inclusion in the specification may not be adopted 
by another inventor. 
* * * 

Unworkable In illustration of the patent which is 
Patents. merely a patent, and not a process, it 
would not be difficult to cite many instances, particularly 
among recent chemical specifications. For example, to 
select one from photography, it was not many years ago 
that a patent was granted for a process of pigment printing 


Patent Law 
Reformers, 
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involving the use of ferric salts and formaldehyde. The 
action of the process was to have been as follows :— 
Gelatine films containing both the two above substances 
and a pigment were exposed to light, with the result that 
where the reduction of ferric to ferrous salt took 
place the formaldehyde would become oxidised, and the 
gelatine, which was previously insoluble, would become 
soluble. That process, in our experience, has never been 
practically worked; certainly it has never been on the 
British market, yet any inventor who succeeds in making 
it workable will find this patent against him in his efforts 
to exploit the invention. The reform which it is to be 
hoped will speedily become law will be welcomed by almost 
every class in the community whom it concerns. 

* * * 


Deposition 


This evil of super-comprehensiveness the 
of Samples. 


proposed Bill is also to remedy. At 
present many of the foreigners’ patents 
relating to chemical substances, taken out here, are so 
worded that they not only cover the discovery really made, 
but also every other which human imagination is able to 
conceive. In the new Bill this is remedied, as the ap- 
plicant for a patent will have to deposit samples of the 
chemical substance for which the patent is granted. 
Another point in the Bill is of importance. At present it 
is very usual when a licence is granted for working a 
patent, particularly. under patents taken by foreigners, to 
make it a condition that the licensee works no other process 
or makes no articles by a process acquired from any other 
person. A condition such as this in the licence will, ac- 
cording to the Bill, become null and void. So far as we 
can see, the Bill, as framed, if it passes into law, will be 
of great benefit to English inventors. It is proposed that 
the amended Act comes into force on January 1 next. 


~ * * 
The Metric The hopes of the advocates of the com- 
eyetems ent pulsory adoption of the metric system 
EAE ett of weights and measures had a decided 


set-back last week. On Friday last Mr. Strauss moved, 


in the House of Commons, the second reading of the 
Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill. Previously, 


this Member had presented a petition, signed by over 
16,000 persons in various trades and callings, in favour 
of the Bill. During the discussion it was mentioned that, 
with the exception of England and Russia, the metric 
system was in vogue in all European countries. It was 
admitted by the opponents of the Bill that our present 
system was complicated and unsatisfactory, but that any 
compulsory change at present was undesirable, in view 
of the fact that at present the use of metric weights and 
measures is legalised. The President of the Board of 
Trade, who had received deputations from both sides on 
the question, in his speech, said in effect that when the 
various trading interests in the country were agreed 
amongst themselves as to the necessity of making a com- 
pulsory change in the weights and measures, it would 
be time enough to consider the matter in Parliament. In 
the end, the motion for the second reading was rejected 
by a substantial majority; so the matter remains shelved 
for the present, in spite of the great activity of the 
Decimal Association. It may be mentioned that the 
United States is not in favour of the metric system, for 
last year Congress threw out, for the fourth time, a 


Bill to render the metric system compulsory. 
* * * 


Uisuspected Whenever our advice is asked in regard 
auses oO to photographic material vhich ar 
Defects. p grap s which are 


alleged to give rise to defects beyond 
the control of the user, our first recommendation is that 
a supply of the defective material be sent to some friend 
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or colleague of the complainant who has an establishme 
totally distinct from that in which the unfavourable resul 
have been obtained. The quite separate use of the plat 
or papers by one who understands their treatment } 
frequently led to the production of perfectly faulife 
results, and proof positive has been afterwards afford: 
that the cause of all the trouble was a minor matter iv 
unsuspected under the worker’s very nose. A case | 
point which was settled in this way may be mentione 
A photographer had recently obtained a stock of plat 
every negative from which was more or less marked wi 
black spots: sometimes with one or two only, but | 
other occasions the spots appeared in numbers. Aff 
endless speculations a brother worker in another town, 
whom some of the plates were sent, returned a bateh) 
negatives without a single defect of the kind. The caus 
which was thus located at home, eventually turned ont) 
be a dusting brush which at some previous time had he 
used for sensitising with an iron solution, and had retain 
minute particles of iron salt, which, in conjunction Wi 
| the pyro developer, had led to the plague of spots, 
: Pa 


* 
| Spring The calendar tells us that this is sprin 
Actinism. but the country, so far as vegetation) 


concerned, does not confirm the assertion; yet the mo 
seasonable weather we have had during the past week | 
so, if it continues, will, no doubt, soon alter the appearant 
of things out of doors. Be that as it may, however, dl 
light of late has greatly improved in quality from what) 
| was a month ago, and novices should realise the fact or tht 
will be greatly over-exposing their plates. Prequil 
between April showers, if the sun is shining, the ligl 


is far more actinic than it is at midsummer, and as th 
shadows are longer the light is more diffused. Hem 
shorter exposures are required than when the sun is net 
the zenith. This fact is often overlooked, or not recognise 
by the inexperienced in outdoor photography. 


* * * | 

Chrome Some years ago chrome alum was mue 
: more discussed as a substitute for i 
better-known alum in which the metal aluminium 1 


present as the metallic base, but nevertheless the propertit 
of the chromium compound are such as should mt 
overlooked. In particular the use of chrome alum as th 
final hardening bath in the treatment of gelatino-chloril 
prints is not as well known as it deserves to be, inasmud 
as a much weaker solution may be used, and the bath | 
ree—or perhaps we should say may be free—from ib 
acidity which, in the case of ordinary alum, acts prejudice 
ally upon the permanence of the prints. It is ofl 
necessary that we should mention the means which can b 
aken to secure the proper condition of the chrome alum 
Any excess of acid in it may be removed by powdering th 
erystals and treating the powder with methvlated spiritl 
which the alum itself is quite insoluble, but by which am 
acid impurity is removed. 

ee ge 


“Tu Moving Picrurr Wortp.’—We have received the fit 
number of a new weekly publication issued under the above it 
from the World Photographic Publishing Company, 361, Broadwal 
New York. It is a journal of the cinematograph and lantern-s i 
trade, and is edited, we see, by Mr, Alfred H. Saunders, who Wi 
be remembered, perhaps, by readers in Birmingham as having f 
a short period been responsible for the appearance of that full 
titled publication “The Optical Magic-Lantern Journal and Phot 
graphic Enlarger.” The issue before us contains an article by 
producer of song slides detailing the heroics which must pred 
the completion of a set of slides illustrating such sublime them 
as “Linda, Can’t You Love Your Joe?” or the child scena “Hell 
Central, Give Me Heaven.” These we read, are in gre 


songs, 


demand among the places of entertainment. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON CELLULOID. 


o important has become of late years the use of celluloid 
1 the manufacture of sensitive materials that any facts 
r accredited information with regard to its keeping 
roperties deserve the careful attention, not only of those 
ho actually undertake the manufacture of the articles, 
ut also of others who have to store the manufactured 
roduct in greater or less quantities. Technical informa- 
on on celluloid being as a rule jealously guarded by the 
gmparatively few firms who undertake its manufacture, 
ore than usual interest may attach to some accounts of 
speriments by Dr. Will, which, through the kindness of 
friend associated with the industry, have been placed at 
ar disposal. Although the points to which we refer below 
ave been considered chiefly in regard to the frequent 
walities which have occurred from the combustion of 
slluloid manufactured for articles of ornament or adorn- 
ent, yet the ascertained facts may reasonably be held to 
oply approximately to any mixture of nitro-cellulose and 
amphor. The former compound is, of course, the consti- 
vent of the celluloid which is sensitive to shock or friction, 
though its dangerous proclivities are greatly minimised 
its admixture with the camphor. Yet it has been 
roved that the effect of heat on nitro-cellulose increases 
a high ratio as the temperature rises, and becomes, so it 
as been estimated, about four times its original quantity 
rv every rise of 10 degrees Cent.; and the camphor, 
though it has a restraining effect on the decomposition, 
st has no absolute control of this liability to decomposi- 
on. 
In regard to the factors which may lead to the ignition, 
ten alleged to be spontaneous, of celluloid, an important 
1e is its behaviour towards shock after keeping. It has 
sen found, however, that the “ falling-weight” test, in 
hich the steel surface of a 2,000-gm. weight falling 2 yds. 
1 a fragment of celluloid was attended by no explosion, 
ipports the view that the liability of celluloid to inflame 
om such a cause may be considered negligible. Equally, 
Iluloid has been found, in the recent experiments to 
hich we are now referring, to be indifferent to the electric 
irrent and to sparks. It was found impossible to ignite 
Iluloid a few tenths of a millimetre in thickness by means 
‘Leyden jars and induction machines. Cases are upon 
cord of the inflammation of celluloid having taken place 
rough these means, but explosion from this cause is 
yparently unknown. In regard to the behaviour of 
lluloid towards heat, it has been found that the material, 
skilfully prepared, comes to no harm when stored in the 
ighbourhood of ovens, heating pipes, electric lamps, etc., 
ich as are likely to be met with under ordinary condi- 
ons; yet either badly made or deteriorated samples 
yssess much less immunity to an elevated temperature 
an is indicated by the above general statement, and it is 
om this cause, probably, that the numerous fires from 
Huloid have arisen. The two causes of such easily-ignit- 
le celluloid are an inferior stability of the nitro-cellulose 
ed in the manufacture, or the deterioration of the product 
the use of too high a temperature in its after-treatment. 
s photographic celluloid is exposed to a temperature very 


little higher than that of the air, the latter factor need not 
be considered. 

In regard to accidents from celluloid in a state of com- 
bustion, Dr. Will has found it well to distinguish between 
a true explosion of the celluloid and the ignition of 
mixtures of air with the gaseous decomposition products 
of the celluloid. It was found that in the direct combus- 
tion. of celluloid no explosion was obtained unless the 
products of decomposition were mixed with air and ignited. 
These decomposition products differ greatly in composition 
according to the circumstances under which they are pro- 
duced, and pressure particularly is a factor in the case. In 
one series of experiments it was found that the gas con- 
tained 45 per cent. of carbonic oxide, 19 per cent. of 
methane, and 10 per cent. of hydrogen, the other consti- 
tuents being nitrogen and carbon dioxide, 9.6 and 14.7 
respectively. From experiments made under different 
conditions of pressure, it appears to be highly important 
in the case of a celluloid conflagration to limit the air 
supply, and the most suitable means, therefore. of treat- 
ing a conflagration consists in the use of water and moist 
sand, applied to the mass of the celluloid itself. Grenades 
containing salts or salt solutions are of little use. 

Other experiments on the resistance of celluloid to heat 
confirm the general conclusions which have been sum- 
marised above, and stress is laid upon the importance of 
the quality of the celluloid as affecting any accidents which 
may occur as the result of its storage. A properly 
prepared sample may be safely housed in conditions which 
would be dangerous to an inferior product. A very safe 
criterion of the quality of a sample’ of celluloid is the 
“fuming off” test, which consists in placing about one- 
tenth of a gram of small pieces of celluloid in a stout, 
lightly corked test tube, which latter is immersed in an 
oil bath heated to 100 degrees Cent. The bath is 
kept uniformly heated by means of a stirrer, and heat 
is slowly and regularly applied, so that the temperature 
of the oil bath rises regularly about five degrees per 
minute. The temperature at which the sample commences 
to emit fumes is noted, and its lowness is characteristic 
of badly manufactured celluloid: 160 degrees Cent. 
may be taken as a limit below which celluloid may be con- 
sidered unsuitable for storage. The danger associated 
with the storage of celluloid, so we may conclude from the 
information before us—information which, we may say, is 
the result of the widest technical experience in the 
handling of celluloid products—is quite trifling provided 
that the ordinary conditions of safety are observed, and so 
long as a product giving a satisfactory fuming-off test is 

Celluloid, of course, like any other combustible 


obtained. 
substance, becomes ignited in contact with a flame; and, 
as already mentioned, the gases which it then evolves may 
lead to the formation of an explosive mixture. Moreover, 
in the case of celluloid which burns with an insufficient 
supply of air, the gaseous products may be of such a 
poisonous nature as to entail loss of life to persons near 
at hand, inasmuch as hydrocyanic or prussic acid may then 
be a constituent of the gases. Those having occasion to 
cut, turn, or otherwise treat celluloid with cutting tools 
should also be cautioned that the celluloid dust may itself 
form an explosive mixture with air. 


Rovar Puorocrapure Socrery.—The council have elected the fol- 
ows of the society: Mr. Vero C. Driffield, 


wing to be honorary Fell ; 
r his work in connection with the measurement of photographic 


utes, and Mr. R. H. Bow, for his researches in optics. 
Messrs. J. LANCASTER AND SONS, Lrrrep.—Lhose who have been 


: 5 . 2 
miliar for many years with Messrs. Lancaster's establishment 


Colmore Row, Birmingham, should make a careful note of the 


fact that the growing demands of the business for space have now 
compelled the firm. to take larger and more convenient premises, 
which they have at length found at 275 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
All inquiries should in future be sent to this address. On a recent. 
visit we were able to see the very effective means which Messrs. 
Lancaster have taken in their new home to deal with their world- 
wide trade in cameras and other photographic apparatus. 
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THE TANNING OF GELATINE BY SOLUTION 
OF QUINONE. 


We have already shown that ordinary quinone is canable of 
rendering gelatine insoluble in warm water. This insolubility 
may be obtained by causing the quinone solution to act not 
only upon solid gelatine, but also upon solutions of it. 
This property of quinone is the more remarkable because up 
to the present, among definite organic compounds, only one sub- 
stance endowed with similar qualities has been known, viz., 
ormaldehyde. We propose in the present treatise to deter- 
mine the best conditions for the insolubilisation of gelatine, 
oth solid and in solution. We have endeavoured, on the other 
1and, to determine the composition of gelatine insolubilised by 
quinone under various conditions, in order to find if this com- 
position is constant, and if “ quinonised” gelatine may be con- 
sidered of definite composition. 

ik, 

We mixed a fixed amount of gelatine solution of strength of 
vom 5 to’ 20 per cent. with an increasing quantity of quinone solu- 
tion of 4 per cent., and when all solutions had set we examined 
hose which did not liquefy again in the heat. The smallest 
quantities of quinone which appear necessary to render gelatine 
insoluble in hot water after it has set are the following :— 

Solution of gelatine, 5 per cent. 4 gms., 10 per cent. 1 gm., 
20 per cent. 1 gm. of quinone to 100 gms. of dry gelatine. 

The solutions thus obtained are not precipitated, they are 
clear, reddish yellow in colour, and solidify in almost the same 
time as required for the solidifving of the original solutions of 
gelatine without the addition of quinone. 

Once solidification is complete the jelly cannot be liquefied 
again, even at 100 degrees, and the product thus insolubilised 
retains that property even after a prolonged immersion in water. 

With 1-1,000 solutions of quinone sheet-gelatine may be ren- 
dered insoluble by employing about 1 litre of quinone solution to 
20 grammes of gelatine ; but in this case a long time is required 
to obtain insolubilisation. 

This time may be greatly shortened if a more concentrated 
solution is used. Thus, when using 1 litre of 4 gms. strength 
the insolubilisation of 20 gms. of gelatine at a temperature of 
15 degrees would take 12 hour, but onlv 14 hour would be 
necessary if the strength of the solution were 6 gms. a litre. 

The more diluted the solution of quinone used, the less 
coloured is the gelatine treated with it.* 


it 

To determine the quantity of quinone which a given weight 
of gelatine requires to cause it to become insoluble in water 
we have considered the possibility of recovering, on the one 
hand, gelatine, on the other, quinone, from the quinone-treated 
gelatine, a work suggested by our former labours with formalised 
gelatine. 

To this end we have treated the insoluble gelatine with acids, 
with alkaline carbonates, with ammonia, and with caustic 
alkalies, of varying degrees of concentration and temperature. 
With not one of these re-agents have we succeeded in recovering 
gelatine and quinone. As soon as the gelatine became once more 
soluble in warm water it was disintegrated. In no case could 
the presence of free quinone in the solutions be distinguished. 

Quinone-treated gelatine, therefore, appears to possess greater 
stability than formalised gelatine. Moreover, it is mot affected 
by repeated immersions in boiling water, as is formalised 
gelatine—it seems rather to be a combination of a simple 


*The watery solutions of quinone alter by degrees on exposure to the air, and 
solubility in cold water being very slight (0°5 per cent.), itis better to use quinone in 
the form of alcoholic solution, say 5 percent. It does not precipitate when water is 
added, If this solution has been prepared with decomposed quinone it will be a 
brown colour ; it can be considerably cleared by shaking it up with animal black. 


additive compound, but we have not yet succeeded in establig 
ing the method of its formation. In order to determine jf] 
composition of this substance remains the same, when celati 
in various states of dilution is treated with an excess of quingt 
we haye insolubilised sheets of gelatine under the two follow 
conditions :— 

(a) 100 grammes of sheet gelatine in 5 litres of solut'on 

taining 4 grammes of quinone to the litre. 

(b) 100 grammes of sheet gelatine in 5 litres of solution, & 

taining 1 gramme of quinone to the litre. 

After twelve hours’ contact the sheets of gelatine were wash 
in running water for twenty-four hours, and pressed ey 
half-hour to eliminate all excess of quinone, 

The drained sheets were dehydrated with alcohol, dried 
100 to 110 degrees, and then submitted to elementary analyg 
The insolubilised gelatine in case (b) was more lightly colout 
than that in case (a). 

The analysis of these two varieties of quinone-treated velatt 


: tye : 
led to approximately the same percentage composition. 
The result of these analyses is as follows :— 
= 
Elements in te 2 Oe: aes a 
eee Gelatine Insolubilised ela tine aS oleDUc not 
with excess of Quinone. Insufficient Quinone. a 
ae 7 iad | 7 | j 
Analyses. Analyses. 
i 2 | 3 il 2 
Carbon ... | 5162 | 51:8 5143 | 51° 
Hydrogen 6°32 bu) 6°35, 6°50 
Nitroger 17°56 17°64 Ht 17°63 17°42 
Oxygen 24-5 | 24-06 24-11 24°42 24°88 


These results merely show that the percentage composi 
of the gelatine after its insolubilisation by the quinone hast 
been greatly modified, and that it seems to be invariable ho 
ever great may be the excess of the quinone employed. One 
hardly decide anything as to the quantity of quinone neces 
for a given weight of gelatine, but it is probable from what) 
have seen above that it is but small. 


: 

The Properties of Quinone-Treated Gelatine. 
Gelatine prepared with a solution of pure quinone is afi 
rose colour in a thin film and reddish brown in a thick fil 
This coloration soon appears in the quinone solutions d 
clear yellow colour in proportion as the gelatine becomes! 
soluble, and without the presence of oxygen being necessal 
The colour of the quinone-affected gelatine is, therefore, dat 
in proportion as the quinone solution is coloured. It may 
reddish-brown. The quinone-treated gelatine swells in @ 
water, but notably less so than formalised gelatine. It is! 
soluble in hot, even boiling water, and does not swell apmre 
ably more in warm water than in cold. It is highly stable @ 
its insolubility persists even after protracted boiling—an onl 
which formalised gelatine will not pass through unalter 
When it has swollen in cold water it is elastic, and offers gl 
resistance to tensile strain, but on drying it becomes as brit 
as formalised gelatine. 
The quinone-treated gelatine cannot be broken up into gelat 
and quinone by acids. caustic alkalies, carbonates, or @ 
moma. Acids and caustic alkalies produce in time a disinteg 
tion of the gelatine, more quickly the greater the strenvtlt 
the solution. On the other hand, disintegration nroceeds ¥ 
slowly. in the cold with alkaline carbonates or ammonia 
strong solution, A. and L, Lumiere 
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BUSINESS METHODS IN THE 


1 wholesale houses with whom the professional photographer 
to transact business are generally but few in number, 
nevertheless what there is to be done should be carried 

ugh in a systematic manner. In theory, it is an admir- 

> thing to pay cash for everything, but in practice it will 
erally be found preferable to obtain credit, the monthly 
lements being more convenient than sending remittances 
ry time something is ordered. Now, this credit is not to be 
uined for the asking. 


Obtaining Credit. 


ometimes an old-established photographer will send an 
sr to a wholesale house, and will express surprise when a 
forma invoice is sent him, together with a letter asking 
, either to send a remittance, or else to furnish references, 
hat a ledger account may be opened. If he were only to 
ct that there are many other old-established photographers, 
ty of whom are very bad pa he would see that the 


lesalers, who are quite as anxious to have his orders as 
is to have their wares, are only acting in a reasonable 
mer, and he would always, when doing business for the 
; time with a firm, give the names of two houses from whom 
is already receiving credit, and to whom reference may be 
le. 


Starting ion Business. 


he beginner in business, of course, has no already existing 
yer accounts; his plan, then, is to make a confidant of 
manager of his bank, telling him his exact position, and 
1, when ordering, giving the bank as reference. If the 
ng professional have nct sufficient resources to be able 
get a fair report from his banker, he is better out of 
ness. Better for his own sake, and better for that of 
profession. There are far too many young men who 
gine that the poss on of the necessary apparatus is all 
; is required for starting on their own account. They 
et that when a slack time comes, as come it must, they 
have nothing on which to live. They cut prices, -but go 
er; the prices that have been cut to meet theirs unfor- 
ately have to remain. A great deal of the bad state of 
irs in the prefession to-day is attributable to this opening 
tudios on insufficient capital—a fact which is, seemingly, 
generally recognised. 


Ordering Goods. 


o return to the matter of buying. The order is made 
preferably in a manifold book, so as to have the duplicate 
reference. It should be clear and concise, and if any 
xr subject has to be dealt with, any complaint or inquiry, 
should be written on a separate sheet, so that when the 
sr reaches its destination it will be in such a form that 
vill be sent direct to the despatching department to deal 
1 at once. 
Invoices and Credit Notes. 


pon receipt of the goods there will be found either an 
ice (sometimes called a delivery) note or an invoice. The 
ls are compared: with the advice note, and this again with 
invoice. The latter is checked—the prices with the firm’s 
e list or estimate, and the extensions and casting of the 
res. If correct, it is filed, a good form of file being that 
1 compartments labelled alphabetically. Should there be 
overcharge, the invoice should not be returned, but just 
ected, and a letter at once sent to the senders, pointing 
error and asking for credit note. The system of book- 


STUDIO. 


———— 


Ma 


keeping in most wholesale houses is such that when a mistake 
has been made it has to stand in the books, the credit note, 
of course, adjusting matters. The credit note is either printed 
in red ink, or else written in that colour, to distinguish it 
from the invoice. The receipt of returns of any kind, whether 
goods or empties, is acknowledged in the same way; the credit 
note is thus explained im detail, because it is frequently the 
source of misunderstanding. Invoices and credit notes are filed 
together until time of payment comes round. 


Returning Empties. 

Most houses charge for cases and allow in full if they are 
returned in good condition and carriage paid. Some charge at 
half price, but will not take them back. With goods made 
abroad, for instance, the hundred-ounce case of pyro the 
wholesaler frequently sends in “original package,” and they 
are then sent free of charge. Whatever the arrangement, it 
should be attended to when goods are received, and the case, 
if of large size, returned at once, or, if small, marked with 
name of sender, date, and price, and then set aside in.a 
clean, dry place, to be returned when there is a sufficient 
number to make it worth while. Trade enlargers’ packing 
boards are best returned in bundles. When returning, a. list 
of their numbers and values should be made out, and a 
postcard stating same sent advising the firm to which they 
are to be despatched. They should be well tied, and addressed 
“Returned empties, carriage paid. through to ———.” The 
reason for this is that empties travel at a special low rate, and 
the latter part is because most of the plate and paper makers 
and trade enlargers are on the outskirts of London, and unless 
empties are consigned through, cartage or other charges in 
London have to be paid on account of the railway company 
receiving them only. bringing them to their own terminus. 
These charges are frequently much more for the few miles 
than for the couple of hundred miles they may have been sent ; 
whereas, if addressed properly at first, the through rate would 
be very little, if any, higher than to the terminus. The rail- 
way company’s receipt for the charges should be preserved, in 
case empties are lost in transit ; it makes claiming more easily 
done. Should the credit note not be received within, say, a 
fortnight, and the wholesaler report, upon inquiry, that the 
empties have not come to hand, the company should be asked 
to give “proof of delivery.” The inquiries they will then 
make will generally be sufficient to ensure the empties being 
delivered. 


Settling Accounts. 

The majority of the accounts in the photographic trade are 
based on monthly settlements being made, so that a statement 
may be expected during the first few days of the month. This 
statement will show the balance, if any, of the previous month’s 
account, together with the amounts of all invoices, credit notes, 
and remittances. A few firms require payment by the middle 
of the month, others allow until the end, the discount allowed 
for payment within the time varying. Generally it is 25 per 
cent.; the price lists will, of course, give this information. 
Two and a half per cent. does not sound much, but it is 24 
per cent. per month. Multiply this by twelve, and you have 
thirty per cent. per annum, which sounds a great deal, and is 
a great deal, but still (except for compound interest) not more 
than 24 per cent. per month. Money is frequently scarce, of 
course; but many a photographer who could do so makes no 
effort to effect prompt settlements and secure his discounts— 
he just sends a cheque for twenty or thirty pounds on account 
occasionally, not realising that he is foregoing 50 per cent. 
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or more. Nor must it be thought that the wholesaler is acting || eae ern Co., a/¢ Payees.” The cheque should be sq 
otherwise than fairly in this matter of discounts; what he | together with the statement, and the latter, when return 
receives in tens of pounds he has to pay out again in hundreds, | receipted, should be filed with the invoices, etc., belonging ; 


maybe in thousands—the dealer to the plate and paper maker, 
and he again to the gelatine manufacturer and the silver 
refiner, 

Prompt payments, whenever possible, should therefore always 
be made. After verifying the statement with the invoices and 
credit notes, any discount to which it is subject should be 
deducted, and then a cheque drawn, payable to the order of 


the firm, the name being written in full, and crossed | 


it, affixed, in the Paid Accounts. These can be kept in 
similar file to the invoices. By these means the keeping | 
any Bought Ledger is dispensed with; an invoice, of coum 
being only to be found in one of two places, simplifying matte 
at once. The system, to be efficient, though, entails th 
invoices should be marked when goods are received, and the 
no statement paid unless such marked invoices can be four 
for each item. 8. E. Kaya, 


WASH-COLOURING OF PHOTOGRAPHS. | 


[The following article in the “ American Amateur Photographer and Camera and Dark Room” provides some hints on a Draneh 


of commercial colouring applicable chiefly to landscape work, 


and therefore of possible use to the photo-postcard publisher, 


by whom an enhanced price is often obtained for coloured cards, however bad the colouring may be.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


THERE is perhaps nothing that appeals more to the majority of | 
picture lovers than a well-coloured photographic print: on the 
other hand, there is nothing which so offends one’s artistic sense 
like the many daubs exhibited on every side. And to be able to 
tint pictures oneself is a pleasure of the picture making process 
that few realise. There is a certain mysterious fascination that 
accompanies the wielding of the brush! What colours! what 
manifold effects are in your power to produce!—but why go on? 
you will find all this out for yourself, if you only try. 


Transparent Wash-Painting. 


Now, it is my purpose in the following article to show how ex 
tremely simple the colouring process can be maie if a person 
will only use his eyes, hands, and a sufficient quantity of good 
judgment and patience. The necessary materials are not many 
or expensive, the skill required not great, and you will be sur- 
prised at the little time and practice that will enable you to 
produce excellent results. The “transparent wash” is the 
simplest process known (any one can do it if they exercise the 
requirements I have heretofore mentioned), and the one most 
employed for this very reason. 

It is for the absolute novice, the “ green colourist,” if you will 
pardon the expression, that this article is intended. Now for 
a few words in regard to the 


Necessary Materials. 


The first thing to procure is the colours. A great number are 
now upon the market prepared especially for amateur use, and 
which can be procured at almost any photographic supply house. 
These colours come in liquid or solid form, but personally 1 
prefer using colours in small pans or tubes to those in liquid, 
the main advantage being that you cannot spill them. <A’ fancy 
waistcoat and valuable table scarf, each with a clinging spot of 
“Sky Blue,” prompt me to offer words of warning against liquid 
colours. A very satisfactory box of eight colours together with 
rules concerning mixing to produce other shades and a slip 
telling about the harmony of colours, can be purchased for the 
small sum of twenty-five cents. 
wards to two dollars. 

As to brushes, a No. 1 and 
is necessary. 

A piece of plate glass (a ferrotype plate will answer the pur- 
pose), two or three clean blotters, four ordinary butter saucers 
for mixing colours in, will complete the equipment. 

Having selected a spacious table in some well-lighted portion 
of the room, place the piece of glass or ferrotype directly in front 
of you. On one side have your squeegee roller, blotters, and a 
soft rag, reserving. the other side for a glass of plain water, 
brushes, box of colours and small plates. 


From this price they range up- 


No. 2 camels’ hair will be all that 


Selection and Preparation of the Print, 

While it is true that collodion or gelatine papers, such | 
Solio and others, may be coloured by first applying a “ medium 
(usually a liquid to provide a tooth for the colour), still qh 
beginner will find it much more satisfactory to confine his fi 
experiments to papers that will not require any previo 
“doctoring,” such as any of the brands of developing (gasligl 


papers. A grade of these known as “ Velvet” is particulam 
well adapted for colouring. Platinum prints are also easi 
coloured. 


For example, we will say that the print you have selected 
a well printed and developed Velox print, untrimmed for 
reason that this operation is left until the last, the subject bei 
a landscape with plenty of sky and nice detail in the foregra 
Right here let me say that very artistic results can be obtail 
by colouring photographs that have been printed through 
bolting cloth, the effect being a fine mesh-like appearance # 
resembles paintings on canvas. 

The print is now immersed in a basin of cold water (if the wa 
is tepid it is liable to cause the sensitised portion to sepam 
from the paper) for a few moments until it is quite flexible, alt 
which it is carefully picked up by the corners and placed face 
on the glass. Using the blotters and squeegee roller, you 
easily remove all superfluous moisture. In this state not all 
will the print lie perfectly flat, enabling you to work to bettt 
advantage, but, furthermore, the wet surface takes the colat 
more uniformly than a dry one. After this operation, you Bi 
turn your attention to what is known as 


The Colour Scheme. 


This sounds perplexing to the uninitiated, but in reality 1 
very simple, if one will exercise good judgment. 

Before attempting to mix colours, you must, of course, dete 
mine what colours are demanded by the picture before yal 
A little memorandum as to the colours that you intend usil 
for each object in the picture will prove helpful to the beginmt 
in working. 

Let me caution you not’to take too much for grante¢ J 
comes to the point of deciding what colours you intend usm 
Many beginners make the mistake. of colouring objects in ih 
colour they think they should be without stopping to thin 
whether or not such a condition actually exists. Because J0 
see a lot of trees, hills, and grass, do not think that all of tha 
must necessarily be coloured in brilliant green. 

Study nature for your correct colour tones and see how neatl 
you can reproduce them in your picture. Compare the colour! 


when] 


a certain object, such as a tree, with that of a like object sm 
distance away, and you will be surprised 


to note how the colot 
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s been changed by the introduction of that medium artists 
rm. ‘“‘ atmosphere.” 
The first and most important thing that demands your atten 
m. in colouring a landscape is the colours you intend using for 
esky. The beginner's first impulse is to put down merely the 
md “blue” opposite to that of sky, upon his memorandum. 
we observe nature we find the sky to be a series of tints, with 
ae the most predominant. Compare the colour of that portion 
rectly above the horizon with the centre of the heavens and note 
e difference for yourself. 
Therefore, for the sky you will need three tints, which, for ex- 
yple, will be pale pink, light blue, and blue. With a few ex- 
dtions, this combination is always good. The accompanying 
agram. will serve to illustrate the comparative area for each 
lour. Now that you have the colour scheme well in mind (or 
paper), the next thing is the , 

Mixing and Applying of Colours. 
If the sky is the first portion to be coloured, then you must, of 
urse, prepare its tints—namely, pale pink, light blue, and 
ae. Colouring the sky first enables you to get these colours 
gre even than if you attempted to put the sky in afterward 
hind the coloured foliage, ete. 


A 
BLUE 

B 
Licur BLue 

(a 


FALE FINK 


en hte 


Pour about a teaspoonful of clear water into each of the three 
shes, and with your largest brush mix a weak solution of the 
ree colours. A few trials will convince you of the exact 
rength. The light blue is obtained by merely diluting the 
lie. 

Let me caution you again about not mixing the colours too 
‘ong. Never under any circumstances use the colours in their 
ll strength, as in the end you will have nothing to show for 
ur time but a hopeless splotch. 

You are now ready to begin work on the wet print before you. 
arting with that portion marked in the illustration CD, and 


with your brush well charged with the pink solution, carefully 
work in the desired space. Let the coloured solution stand for 
a few seconds, and then blot up the remaining solution. The 
operation of colouring the entire picture will consist of applying 
these different washes and successively blotting them. 

In like manner as the first, apply the other two colours (their 
respective areas being BC and AB), blending each colour with 
the brush slightly dampened with plain water. In working over 
large areas, such as a sky, for example, your largest brush will 
prove the most satisfactory. 

Once the colours are applied and “set,” they will not wash 
off, and you may have no fear in plunging glass and print into a 
basin of water and squeegeeing as before in the event the print 
shows a tendency to dry and curl at the corners. 

After colouring the sky, clean dishes must, of course, be pre- 
pared before attempting 

The Foreground and Picture Proper. 

Having selected the colours that you are to use for this, you 
will now proceed in the same manner to make thin washes of 
each. The broad effect, such as trees and roads, are first worked 
in with their respective colours. The first wash is for the high- 
lights, and after this a trifle stronger solution of the same colour 
to be applied to the shadows. It is best to proceed from top to 
bottom, colouring those things nearest the horizon first. 

I might say here that there is nothing that so spoils the artistic 
excellence of a picture as one colour overlapping another, such 
as an aureole of green appearing on the sky that surrounds trees, 
etc. ; therefore, be extremely careful in this respect. 

Thus having completed the main portion of the picture, the 
next question is the treatment of 

Detail. 

If your picture calls for “ detail,” be sure to give it your best 
time and patience. I cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity 
of giving attention to those little things in a picture that are at 
first sight lost if they are not clearly defined. 

Even to the colouring of the smartest buttercup by the wayside, 
to that of a distant house-top, do not become careless, for in the 
end you will find that it is these little things that show you have 
been careful, and give your work distinction from the common- 
place. 

Mounting. 

After having completed to your own satisfaction the print 
before you, it may be dried by merely setting the glass in a cool 
place free from dust. 

The print can be trimmed and mounted in the usual way on a 
good quality of Melton board harmonising in shade to the pre- 
dominant tones of your picture. If desired, it can then be framed 
in passe-partout and prove an adornment to any room. 

I sincerely hope that the foregoing paragraphs will prove help- 
ful in opening the way to this simple but fascinating branch of 
picture-making, the charm of which increases as one becomes 
James C. SAVERY. 


more deeply absorbed. 


MODERN OPTICS: 


THE THEORY OF THE 


OBJECTIVE PLANE. 


TICS is a very progressive science, and the demands of photo- 
iphy have contributed in no small degree to the progress made 
recent years. At the same time, there are branches of optics, 
perhaps it would be better to say, matters concerning optics, 
ut receive very little attention in this country. Germany 
ms to have taken the lead in the science of optics, and though 
need not admit that country to be absolutely first in every 
pect, we must own that the Germans are far ahead of us in 
» Manner in which they expound optical theories. We need 
p be ashamed of some of our “all British” optical appliances, 


h as certain photographic lenses; but there is certainly 


nothing to be proud of in our “all British” textbooks, with 
their antiquated explanations and methods of exposition. 

Last year at the Optical Convention much was said about the 
Gauss theory of “principal planes,” and Professor 8. P. Thomp- 
son asked, “ Why is it that we in England have made so little 
use of the theory of Gauss, which was given to the world some- 
thing like seventy years ago?” But while it was thus ad- 
mitted that.we are almost hopelessly behindhand in the com- 
prehension of this important theory of lenses, not a word was 
said at the Convention at any lecture that we attended with re- 
gard to the Abbe theory of pupils, which in certain respects 
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has long supplemented the Gauss theory in modern German The Consideration of Aperture. 
textbooks. The Abbe theory is only very slowly creeping into So far we have only considered the matter of perspective, 


our textbooks in an apologetic kind of fashion, and its im- | it has only been necessary to consider the position of the Ab 
portance is hardly likely to be realised until the Gauss theory | point or pupil centre. In the more complicated problems 
has been so completely digested as to render its deficiencies | which “ aperture” is of importance we must consider the py 
apparent. A knowledge of the Abbe theory is essential if the | as a whole, and look upon it as a small area from every point 
action of a photographic lens is to be completely understood; | which the object is seen. Consider the case of an object poi 
but this is mot the matter we wish to deal with in this article. | situated either im front of or behind the objective plane, an 
There is another conception, also due to Abbe, of supreme im- | therefore, “out of focus.” If we project an image of this poi 
portance to optical students, but utterly neglected in all English | on to the objective plane, taking the Abbe point alone as 9 
books save one, so far as our knowledge of modern English | centre of projection, a point image is produced; but if we ta 
literature extends—that one exception being the late Mr. successively every possible point in the area of the pupil as 
T. R. Dallmeyer’s “ Telephotography.” centre of projection the point will be represented on the obje 
‘| tive plane by a disc, or circle of confusion. As every phot 
grapher knows, a similar effect is produced in the actual ima 
on the focussing screen of the camera, and, under the theo: 
of the objective plane, each one of the actual confusion dises 
the image is an exact copy of the imaginary confusion dise ¢ 
the objective plane, reduced in size on the same scale as th 
on which the image as a whole is reduced. We thus arrive, 
tha important fact that for any size aperture* the screen ima 
is an exact copy on a scale of N-fold reduction of an imagina 
image on the objective plane, and as every detail of th 
imaginary image (for which the term “ imago” has been st 
gested) can be most readily determined by simple geometrie 
The Objective Plane, perspective rules, nothing beyond a knowledge of the scale 
Under the Abbe theory of pupils the perspective or drawing | reduction is required to enable us to determine the exact pa 
of the image is governed absolutely and solely by the position of | ticulars of the actual image formed by the lens on the grout 
the first Abbe point (or centre of the entrance pupil) with regard | glass screen, the actual course of the light through the la 
to the object. If the image is looked at from the correct view- | being disregarded completely. Reference to Dallmeyer’s “Tel 
ing point, every part of it is seen under the same angle of view | photography” will show that in this book, which is a worth 
as the object itself when viewed from the first Abbe point. It | monument of its most distinguished author, the matter of dept 
is, therefore, identical as regards drawing (though not as re- | is considered entirely from the point of view of the objectit 
gards scale) with a perspective delineation of the object made | plane theory. The readiness with which the results are arrive 
on a picture plane situated in front of the Abbe point and | at renders it surprising that other English writers have m 
arranged parallel with the plane of the photographic image. | appreciated the adyantages of the theory, which in the late 
This assumed perspective delineation may be considered to | German textbooks has practically ‘superseded all the ol 
correspond to a perspective drawing made according to the rules | fashioned complex methods of discussing depth and other sim 
followed by draughtsmen from the Abbe point as a “station | lar problems. In fact, every matter concerning the formation' 
point.” If the German expressions used are translated literally | images, whether photographic, telescopic, microscopic, or vist 


Use of Theory. 

The study of the formation of the photographic image, and of 
the various conditions governing depth and perspective, is a 
complex matter if we consider the actual paths of the light 
“rays” through the lens. The Gauss and Abbe theories are 
both necessary for a full comprehension, -but they are not 
simple theories in themselves, and their application is not 
simple. Both can, however, be dispensed with if we make use 
of Abbe’s other conception, which we may describe as the 
“Theory of the Objective Plane.” This theory may be briefly 
described as follows. 


we can say that the image on the ground glass, or the ‘“image- | images are concerned, can be, and is, treated and considered 1 
side-copy,” is an exact reproduction of an assumed “object-side- | the light of this theory, which in every case greatly simplifi 
copy ” situated on an imaginary plane in front of the lens. This | the expository methods. Jnfortunately, English writers upt 
imaginary plane is the “objective plane,” and it is assumed | the present seem to have hardly appreciated the fact that th 
to be the one plane that is in absolute focus. Thus the “ objee- | theory exists, and no one of them seems to have attempted to @ 


tive plane” and the “image plane,” or the plane of the plain in English its general application, or even to translal 
focussing screen, are strictly conjugate to one another, and the any of the numerous German writings on the subject. 

image on the ground glass is an exact copy on a certain scale of GC. Wersorye Preen, 
reduction (according to the law of conjugate foci) of the = = 


; Da cao Gay alio * The angular aperture, not the effectiy: A rtur tb onsidered, if # 
o - image tiv > ) E e effective aperture, must be considered, 
imaginary image on the objective plane. theory is anplied generally to all theoretically possible cases. 


SPOTS IN RAW PAPER. 


The following paper on the defects principally met with in raw papers was read before a Continental society of 
technology, and contains descriptions which should be of assistance to makers of sensitive papers by emulsion of 
other processes. 


Even in papers prepared with the greatest care small spots will 
inevitably appear. Proof of the cause of these spots is of no 
practical importance as long as they are inconspicuous or 
occur so seldom that the faulty sheets can be discarded. 

Occasionally, however, spots occur in such numbers that they 
are prejudicial to the use of the paper, and in such cases proof 
of their cause, which in the majority of cases is a common one, 
becomes important. 

Many of the spots which frequently occur are well known to 
the paper-maker, so that he can remove them without further 


help. The causes and possibilities of the formation of spot 
are So numerous, and the appearance of the spots is frequentl 
so similar, that it is not possible, without chemical or micr 
scopical tests, to determine their origin. If the constituents ¢ 
the spots are identified, a conclusion as to the cause of th 
formation of the spots may be drawn. In many cases, hol 
ever, accurate knowledge of their structural behaviour af 
method of formation is necessary, in order to be able 4 
determine at which stage of the work or in which raw materi 
the source of the trouble is to be sought. 
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Although attention has been directed now and again in the 
schnical press to the appearance of certain spots, the data are 
) scattered through various journals that it is difficult for the 
aper-maker to find them. 

As far as possible, spots which have been previously described 

1 the press, or communicated by members, and have been met 

ith in my own practice, are now dealt with. 

The spots which most frequently occur may be divided into 

1e following three groups :— ; 

A.—Spots, which by reflected light appear darker, but by 
transmitted light appear lighter, than the surrounding 
paper. 

B.—Spots, which, both by reflected and transmitted light, 
appear darker than, or of a different colour from, the 
surrounding paper. 

C.—Spots, which are not visible in the raw paper, or at least 
are not strikingly so, but which appear in the further 
treatment, such as calendering, painting, parchmentising, 
or preparing for iron and silver photographic printing. 

To Group A. belong resinous, greasy, scum, or sand spots, 

nots or little balls of conglomerated and strongly compressed 

bres and fibrous particles, badly selected paper shavings, etc., 
lasses of silicious or calcareous cells, starch paste. 

To Group B. belong iron, bronze, lead, carbon, colour, sealing 

ax, and rubber spots, coloured fibres, splinters of wood fibre, 

ood or straw, refuse of hemp and flax, husks of cotton seeds, 
ngoid growths. 

Finally, to Group C. belong fibrous knots, chloride of lime 

sidues, sulphite of lime, starch, iron, resin, grease, sand, 

imps of facing, and soft wood spots. 


Resin Spots, 
Grove A.—The spots caused by resin can be recognised, as 
ley disappear, or at any rate lose their transparency, by treat- 
lent with ether. Frequently, by touching them with a hot 
eedle, one can detect the charactetistic smell of heated resin. 
After treatment with ether, the spot either completely dis- 
ppears or there remains behind a depression, a dark place 
y transmitted and reflected light, or, finally, a white kernel. 
he dark place contains usually iron, as well as some sub- 
ances of undetermined constitution, which are soluble in 
wustic lye with a brown colour. The white kernel consists of 
ulled fibres, which, when treated with the soda lye, swell up, 
. that they can be separated and examined microscopically, or 
gypsum, kaolin, or calcium monosulphite. 
The resin, spots arise either from the resin of the wood-cell 
uff, or of the gelatine. The resin spots arising from the wood- 
lls are frequently larger and more irregularly formed, and 
luble with greater difficulty in alcohol and ether than those 
used by the gelatine; but exceptions occur, and it is, there- 
re, seldom possible to differentiate, if no special observations 
we been made as to whether they arise from the gelatine or 
ll stuff. Only if calcium sulphite and gypsum can be proved 
| the spots, ought one to assume that the spots are caused by 
le resin of the wood-cells. 

Grease Spots. 
The spots arising from grease are very similar to the 
sin spots, but are generally more sharply defined, and cannot be 
moved with cold aleohol. If the spot is treated with ether or 
nzol the grease will dissolve and the spot lose its transpar- 
cy, but as a rule there remains an opaque spot containing 
mM or copper. The origin of these spots is, as a rule, to be 
ught in the bearings and screws of the cylinders. In some 
ses it has also been observed that they are due to oil slung 
the shafts near the paper machine. In the “ Wochenblatt 
r Papier-fabrikation,” 1894, p. 1106, a case is mentioned in 
lich, in order to avoid frothing, bearing grease was placed on 
2 cylinders, and this caused green spots. 
Froth or scum spots are mostly small depressions in the 


paper, sometimes surrounded by a raised ring, which with 
faced panrers is often somewhat more transparent than the 
middle of the spot, and in a few cases shows another 
colour than that of the paper. As these spots are a result of 
frothing, and the latter is caused by the gelatine, the ring, which 
is formed by the breaking of the bubble of froth, contains some 
resin. Among scum spots, moreover, a whole series of spots 
of totally different appearance exist, which also show no special 
characteristics. Whether the scum was actually the cause in 
all the observed cases can be seldom definitely determined. 
But the cause of the froth and the means to avoid it are so well 
described in the technical press, that it is not necessary to enter 
into further details here. 


Sand Spots. 

Sand spots are those spots in which grains of sand or 
micaceous particles, or similar substances are present, as well 
as those which are really due to sand, which has fallen on the 
paper during its manufacture or has settled down on the drying 
cylinders or pressing and calendering rollers. In the latter case 
the spots formed recur at definite distances in the run of the 
The spots in which sand is actually found are scarcely 
noticeable in reflected light, or, when the sand is white or 
colourless, even by transmitted light. The holes formed by the 
substances which have fallen out of the same are, on the other 
hand, distinctly visible, both by reflected and transmitted light. 
The holes are almost always sharp cornered, and often go right 
through the paper, as will be seen against the light, just as 
though a needle had been passed through. For this reason 
also they are called “ pinholes.” 

The sand which causes these spots comes either from the 
water, the wood pulp, the stones which grind the latter, 
or from the facing material. If it is possible to isolate some 
grains—which can best be done by drawing the paper over a 
sharp edge—the cause may frequently be determined by the aid 
of the microscope or chemical reagents. Felspar and mica are, 
as a rule, from the facing material, quartz from the water or the 
grinding stone. Absolute certainty can only be secured when 
one has an opportunity to test the facing material, etc., used. 
The pinholes are usually formed in the facing of the paper. 
The grains of sand then, in consequence of the pressure and 
bending over the rollers, are loosened and fall out of the paper. 

Sand spots of a special kind are those appearing in pairs. A 
contributor to one of the paper journals gives a very satisfactory 
explanation of the formation of these frequently occurring spots. 
If in the paper roll of the calender grains of sand or other 
similar hard substances are imbedded, if the paper kept its 
dimensions during the calendering these substances would be 
impressed twice in the same place in the course of the paper, once 
in passing the upper, and once in passing the lower steel roller. 
If, however, the paper expands when passing over the roller, 
which always is the case, the two imprints will not coincide, but 
will be shifted a small distance. As the paper alters not only 
in the direction of its length but also in its breadth, only those 
imprints which lie in the middle are behind one another, the 
others show also a sideways shift, which is greater the further 
they lie from the middle of the direction of the paper. 


paper. 


Hinots and Balls, 


Knots and balls are formed from conglomerated fibres or 
pieces of badly separated paper wastes. In the unglazed papers 
they form fine, almost unnoticeable lumps, which only become 
transparent and noticeable after strong pressure. They are very 
similar to resinous and grease spots, but differ from these by 
remaining unaltered when treated with ether, as well as 
by swelling up in water or lye. If the composition of the stuff 
of the knots varies from that of the paper it is often possible 
to draw conclusions as to their origin. Frequently it is essen- 
tial to differentiate whether the fault is due to a mistake in the 
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paper factory or whether the raw material is to bear the blame 
In deciding between the two, the results of microscopic examin- 
ation are of great value. If it is determined, for instance, that 
in a paper prepared from wood pulp, wood fibre, and waste 
paper, the knots contain, for instance, wood fibre, it is natural 
to assume that the wood fibre is the culprit; in this special 
case the badly selected waste paper would be the cause. 

The places of origin of the knots may be considered to be the 
cylinders, the stuff pumps, the knot catcher, and so on, 

There is great similarity between the spots caused by knots 
and those caused by the siliceous cells of straw. In water they 
swell only slightly; in lye, on the other hand, considerably. 
They can be easily recognised under the microscope. 


Starch Spots. 

Starch spots are only found isolated, and then only in papers 
which make no special pretence to purity. They have mostly an 
angular, somewhat elongated form, which shows that they are 
due to dried starch. Many spots are incorrectly called starch 
spots; they contain, indeed, some starch, and generally give 
a darker blue coloration with iodine solution than the sur- 
rounding paper, but the starch is here only as a constituent of 
the waste paper, the insufficient sorting of which is the true 
cause of these spots. 


Metallic Spots. 

Group B.—The most important and frequent of the spots of 
this group are those containing iron. They appear in many 
shapes and from various causes. A conclusion can often be 
drawn from their shape and nature as to the place of origin 
of this fault, and therefore this subject is treated fully here. 
First of all are those which have a kernel of metallic iron. In 
the freshly made paper they form small black, scarcely notice- 
able points, which are only unpleasantly visible after damping, 
rolling, and storing the paper. The cause is almost always too 
sharp raising of the cylinders. They may be differentiated from 
the other ferruginous spots by the fact that the kernel is magnetic, 
and that it can be withdrawn from the paper by a magnetic steel 
needle. 

The second kind of iron spots contains hard brittle and non- 
magnetic pieces, which either wholly or in part consist of iron. 
In the first case they arise from any rusty pipe service, or a rusty 
water cistern; if they contain also a considerable amount of 
chalk, they are probably due to the working water containing 
iron and lime salts. In some cases it should be assumed that 
they may also be due to detached boiler fur carried over by the 
steam. 

The third kind of iron spot consists of a spongy, ferruginous 
mass, which, when touched with a preparation needle, falls to 
pieces, or can be distributed into a paste. In the latter case 
they contain resin or oil, and sometimes so much that they 
become transparent, and can then be considered as belonging 
to the resin or grease spots of Group A. The iron of the 
powdery spots is most likely due to the water, the iron of the 
soft spots, on the other hand, to the screws and bearings. 

The iron spots described above lie entirely in the fibrous film, 
and penetrate it more or less. 

A fourth kind form the rust spots on the surface of the paper. 
They are due to porous places in the pressing rollers and drying 
cylinders. By shifting the scraper of the pressing rollers rust 
spots and streaks are easily formed. 


They can be recognised 
by similar spots, or groups of spots, recurring in the length of 
the paper at a distance corresponding to the circumference of 
the cylinder. 

Bronze spots, since bronze has been used as the material for the 
knives of the cylinder and foundations, also belong to the possible 
faults in the paper. Their appearance when examined’ micro- 
scopically with about a fifty-times magnification, is character- 
istic: from a dark kernel proceed ramifying rays of a grey- 
brown coiour, which are very similar to fungoid growths, and 


have therefore been considered as such by many observers, 

is very difficult to find an explanation of the method of { 
formation of these. According to the unanimous opinions 
many they only appear after calendering. In the kernel of { 
la ; spots, which sometimes have a diameter of 4 millimet 
(when their starlike form can be easily recognised with the nak 
eye), there will always be found particles of bronze, which, 


pressing and rubbing with the preparing needle, show a metal 
lustre. In papers with many spots there will frequently ” 
found, on careful search, shining bronze splinters without { 
starlike rays. In most cases they arise from the bronze pal 
of the cylinders. In some cases they appear, however, on pap 
in the preparation of which cylinders without any bronze pal 
are used. As the paper was prepared from sulphite pulp, the 
is a possibility that the bronze arises from the bronze parts 
the boiler attacked by the sulphurous acids. 

In wood-pulp, prepared in lead-lined rotary sulphite boile 
small black spots containing lead have been observed in a f 
Their formation must be ascribed to the unsuital 
nature of the lead used. 

Coal spots are caused by small splinters of stone or brown e@ 
They may be recognised by the sharp edges and corners of 
splinter , by their inflammability, and by the fact that they 
unattacked by acids. Lumps of earthy colours and fill 
material often cause spots. They can be easily rubbed down 
powder with the preparing needle. Those caused by the fillt 
material are noticeable in coloured papers. 

Organic dyes can give rise to faults, either in consequel 
of incomplete solution, or that they have specially dyed j 
dividual fibres, such as wool, cellulose, etc. 

By an ove 
rubber wil 


cases. 


ight in the sorting of the lumps, sealing waxa 
frequently occur in the paper. The spots consistt 
of red sealing wax are easy to recognise, but those caused 
black wax are difficult to determine, on account of their sin 
larity to other spots. The rubber spots are similar to the 1é 
spots, and are also sometimes somewhat brighter by trat 
mitted light than the paper. Sealing-wax as well as rubl 
spots are most easily recognised by the characteristic smell whi 
they eyolve when touched with a red-hot needle. 

Splinters of wood and wood-pulp, parts of the bark, husks 
1emp and flax, as well as broken pieces of cotton-seeds cal 
spots which can be easily recognised under the microscope fn 
the structure of the individual cells. The splinters of wal 
pulp mostly arise from the wood near the boughs or from 
atter themselves ; they consist of cells, which vary in form @ 
size from those of other wood cells. 
The husks are carried by woody parts of the hemp and fl 
stalks, and consist of short cells, the appearance of which, api 
rom their measurements, somewhat recall the cells of brat 
wood or straw. 


Fungoid Growths. ; 

By long storing of pulp in a damp or half-damp conditt 
ungoid growths appear more or less quickly; they are the! 
called foxy stains, which prejudice the appearance and firmml 
of the paper. In working up the paper, however, they até 
distributed and decolorised by the bleach that they seli 
cause spots. As the fungi, and, as a rule, also their spores? 
killed in the drying, they cannot give rise to the formation 
fungoid growths in the paper. These may be formed from gel 
contained in the water used for damping, or the air, and 
couraged by the conditions under which the paper is kept. 
As one may conclude from the different coloration of | 
foxy spots, many different kinds of fungus may appeal. P 
fessor Herzberg has described and figured a black fungus whi 
occurs in sulphite pulp. ‘This description also applies to ma 


ee 


other fungoid spots. When testing the composition of 
spots it should be noted that frequently fungi are found 
paper free from spots, which obviously arise from the foxy 
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f the pulp, and therefore the discovery of a fungoid thread in 
he neighbourhood of a spot does not lead to the assumption that 
me has to deal with a fungoid spot. 

Grove C.—In the manufacture of paper, defects appear in the 
oduct which may be dependent on the raw paper. This kind 
f fault is undoubtedly the most unpleasant, because the paper 
naker under certain conditions must be responsible, not only 
or the paper supplied, but also for the work and materials 
ised in making the paper. As, further, it is not always easy to 
letermine whether the fault is to be laid on the raw paper or 
m the method of working and materials of the paper user, such 
ases frequently give rise to widespread legal actions. 

Defects in Raw Paper. 

One of the most frequently occurring questions in the work- 
ng up of the paper is in the preparation of drawing paper. In 
his, fibrous knots and splinters of wood, which either project 
rom the paper or swell up through the dampness of the paint- 
ng material, form small holes in the painted-on film, which, 
fter glazing, give dark shining spots. In testing the cause of 
uch spots special care should be directed as to whether the 
plinters and knots lie in the paper mass or in the paint from 
vhich they are loosely pressed into the paper. In the first case 
he paper is undoubtedly the culprit; in the latter case, the 
ource of the trouble is doubtful. The splinters and knots can 
re brushed loose from the raw paper, but they can also arise 
rom the painting material being contaminated with dust. 
ixact microscopic examination of the knets and splinters, as 
yell as of the paper, can sometimes decide which assumption is 
orrect. 

Crater-like depressions in the paint are formed by resin and 
tease in the raw paper, and give, after glazing, a ring-shaped 
pot. 

Tron is usually only first to be seen when the painted paper 
s mounted on a card and the starch paste dries slowly, so that 
he water has time to act on the iron. If the starch paste be 
cid, the action is naturally hastened. Whether the iron which 
woduced the spot was in the paper or the card must be deter- 
ained by separate tests, i.e.. by treatment with acidulated 
erricyanide solution. 

If the paper is pasted on to tin plate, and if for any reason 
he drying of the adhesive material is slow, rusty spots will be 
aused on the paper. In all cases met with up to the present, 
he iron in the tin plate is the cause. The damp reaches the 
heet iron through very fine holes, not visible to the unaided 
ye, in the tin coating, and causes the formation of rust and 
iffusion of the iron into the paper. If a piece of paper free 
tom acid is dampened with distilled water and laid on the metal 
late, rust spots, in about two hours, appear, if care is taken 


to ensure slow drying. That this disadvantage can be avoided 
if the evaporation of the water in the adhesive material is 
hastened, or at least not hindered, was proved by pasting the 
Same paper on a number of flat iron boxes. The paper on the 
sides was free from spots, that on the flat cover, on the other 
hand, very rusty, because the boxes, after the pasting, were 
placed one over the other, so that the damp could only escape 
very slowly. 

Sand and similar substances cause holes or small dark spots in 
the painted paper. Whether in this case the raw material or 
the paint is at fault is often very difficult or impossible to 
determine, especially when some of the unpainted paper cannot 
be obtained. 

In parchmentising, many faults may arise from many causes 
which can be ascribed to the raw paper. The proof succeeds 
in this case only if the raw paper can be tested, on account of 
the strong action of parchmentising mediums. 

Resin and grease prevent the action of the acids, chalk and 
chloride of lime neutralise the acid and give rise to air bubbles, 
which prevent the penetration of the acids. 

In the preparation of papers for tracing or for photographic 
processes of all kinds, although the paper may be prepared with 
every care, failures will show themselves, the causes of which 
probably lie in the paper. These defects are frequently of such 
a nature that it is not possible to investigate them with the 
microscope or the usual reagents. In such. cases a trial should 
at least be made as to whether the paper or the method of treat- 
ment gives rise to the faults. As the trouble often appears only 
with a certain treatment and under certain conditions, such as 
warm air, damp, etc., which are not known or which cannot be 
maintained exactly, the experimenter is foreed to a more or less 
roundabout method of test. 

Tracing paper, which is prepared by satur 
oils, etc., acquires, when the raw paper contains iron (some- 
times after long storing) brown spots, which do not make the 
paper useless, but which give it a bad appearance. Here the 
spot is caused not only by the colour of the iron, but also by 
the oxidation of the oil produced by the iron. Besides iron, 
knotty fibres and imperfectly sorted waste paper give rise ti 
spots. The fibrous knots become thicker in glazing than the 
rest of the paper, and therefore take up less of the preparing 
medium; the lumps arising from waste-paper retain some of 
the first sizing, and therefore differ as regards their absorptive 
capacity for the oil and other liquids from the rest of the paper. 
In iron printing papers fibres containing lignine cause defects, 
because they attract and reduce iron, and especially the cyanogen 
G. DaLen. 


tion with drying 


compounds of iron. 
(To be continued.) 


ENLARGED NEGATIVES ON STRIPPING BROMIDE PAPER. 


\N article appears in the current issue of our Dresden contemporary, 
Die Photographische Industrie,” in which are given a number of 
ecommendations as to the making of enlarged negatives on the strip- 
ing bromide paper, which seems to be an article of common supply 
n Germany. Our contemporary dwells upon the advantage to phow- 
taphers of being able to prepare a number of enlargements quickly 
nd inexpensively, while at the same time being able to produce 
esults which are not of the uniformity inseparable from bromide 
aper. Its recommendation is to employ a stripping paper which 
nay be exposed in any daylight enlarging apparatus, and has the 
dvantage that it permits of considerable retouching being done before 
he prints are taken from it. The paper, as our contemporary pro- 
eeds to point out in a series of practical hints, must be exposed for 
omewhat longer than the ordinary bromide paper, and also must be 
leveloped to a considerably greater apparent density than is the case 
vith bromide prints. The developed, fixed, and well-washed negative 


is then placed film side in contact with a glass plate and squeegeed 
down. The contact with the glass plate must, of course, be perfect, 
and the glass must be well-cleaned just as when squeegeeing gela- 
tine prints. When the paper is completely dry the transparent film 
is easily detached from the paper support. 

A very necessary precaution to take is to employ all the baths at 
a temperature not above 8 to 10 C., using, therefore, for this purpose 
a developer which works well at these comparatively low tempera- 
tures. . In this way it is easy to avoid the partial frilling which takes 
place unless such precautions are taken. In squeegeeing the paper 
to the glass a roller squeegee should be used and care taken that the 
film is uniformly brought in contact with the glass, otherwise water 
and air bubbles will be left. The stripping of the paper should not 
be attempted until complete dryness has been obtained, otherwise 
there will be every probability that the gelatine film will tear or ruck 
up. -It is best to employ moderate artificial heat until the paper 
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eventually separates spontaneously from the gelatine film. The paper 
may be allowed to dry, retouched, and then squeegeed, but it is 
difficult to judge of the proper strength of the retouching in the case 
of a rather opaque paper, and therefore it is best to postpone any 
retouching until the film has been transferred to its glass plate. In 
all cases plenty of time should be given, at least half an hour, to 
softening the paper before squeegeeing, otherwise it cannot be 
expected to adhere. 

The finished glass negative shows scarcely any difference from a 
negative made in the ordinary way direct. in the camera, except that 
there is a peculiar fine grain over the film which facilitates any 
retouching with a lead pencil. As it is possible to watch the 
progress of the development only on the surface of the paper, it is 
scarcely likely that the negative will be too dense. Most likely it 
will be on the thin side, and so much so as to need intensifying. The 
mercury intensifier acts very promptly, but on account of the liability 
of the gelatine to frilh at the edges it is far better to obtain a negative 
of the right strength to start with instead of trusting to after-treat- 
ment, and with a little practice the attainment of good density 
presents no difficulty. The negative image, as transferred to the 
glass, is laterally reversed as regards right and left compared with an 
ordinary negative, and therefore gives laterally reversed prints except 
by single transfer carbon on a similar process. If prints are to be 
made on ordinary direct papers, it is necessary to place the trans- 
parency from which the enlarged negative is made with its film side 
outwards in the enlarging apparatus. In this way a laterally 
reversed negative is obtained, from which correct prints can be taken. 

In order to give facilities for convenient retouching, the paper niay 
be squeegeed on to an ordinary plate of ground glass, being placed 
in contact with the smooth surface. On the matt side of the glass a 
good deal of local control can now be carried out. Any portions 
required may be lightened or darkened, points of light inserted, etc., 
all with a pencil or stump. 

Altogether, the use of a stripping bromide paper would appear to 
have many recommendations for amateur use and in enlarging estab- 
lishments. While permitting of the facilities which plates possess, 
they are comparatively inexpensive since the glasses which serve to 
support them can be repeatedly used. 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tue following committees have been appointed :— 

Fellowship Admissions Committee.—Pictorial Section: Messrs. 
H. W. Bennett, John A. Hodges, E. T. Holding, Fred. Hollyer, Rev. 
F. C. Lambert, M.A., Furley Lewis, J. C. S. Mummery, A.R.I.B.A., 
F. J. Mortimer, and B. Gay Wilkinson. Scientific Section: Messrs. 
Conrad Beck, Geo. E. Brown, Douglas English, B.A., T. E. Fresh- 
water, F.R.M.S., A. Haddon, Chapman Jones, F.I.C., C. H. Oakden, 
E. Sanger Shepherd, and Major-General J. Waterhouse. 

General Purposes Committee.—Messrs. A. W. W. Bartlett, Leslie 
E. Clift, T. EH, Freshwater, F.R.M.S., E. T. Holding, J. C. S. 
Mummery, C. Welborne Piper, A.R.I.B.A., H. Snowden Ward, and 
B. Gay Wilkinson. 

Exhibition Organising Committee.—Messrs. A. W. Bartlett, Leslie 
EK. Clift, E. T. Holding, C. Welborne Piper, and B. Gay Wilkinson. 
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Messrs. W. R. Bland, W. T. Greatbatch, Furley Lewis, J. C. 8. 
Mummery, G. A. Storey, and B. Gay Wilkinson. 

Jcurnal Committee.—Messrs. Leslie H, Clift, C. H. K. Mees, D.Sc., 
and Major-General J. Waterhouse. 

Journal Advertisements Committee.—Messrs. A. W. W. Bartlett, 
Leslie HE. Clift, and J. Sterry. 

Portrait Gallery Committee.—Messrs, H. T. Holding, F. Hollyer, 
Furley Lewis, and F. J. Mortimer. 

Delegates to the Affiliation—Messrs. H. W. Bennett, Leslie E. 
Clift, and F. J. Mortimer. 

Abstractors and Reviewers.—Abstractors: Messrs. T. Thorne 
Baker, F.C.S., Geo. HE. Brown, F.I.C., A. J, Bell, J. Denny, 
¥.1.C., A. Haddon, H. Holcroft, M.A., F.C.S., C. E. K: Mees, 
D.Se., Av J. Newton, H. H. O’Farrell, C. Welborne Piper, E. W. 
Prevost, Ph.D., F. F. Renwick, 8. E. Sheppard, D.Sc., F.C.S., 
HE. J. Wall, and Major-General J. Waterhouse. Reviews: Messrs. 
S. D. Chalmers, M.A., C. E. K. Mees, D.Sc., A. J. Newton, and 
8. E. Sheppard, D.Sc. 


PATENT 


LAW REFORMS. 


Unver “ Ex Cathedra,” on another page, we comment on the reform 


in patent law which are to be introduced by 


ment. 
House by Mr. Lloyd-George on introducing 


the present Goyer 


The following abstract of the recent address delivered in th 


his Bill, which y, 


quote from the “Chemist and Druggist.” will give an idea of th 
way in which chemical patents in particular will be advantaged: 


“Mr. Lloyd-George, President of the Board 
on March 19 a Bill to amend 


of Trade, introduce 


he law relating to patents an 


designs, and also stated that a Consolidation Bill will shortly } 
introduced. The Bill, he explained, is to prevent the patent lay 


being used for the hindrance and 
development. At present the pa 
foreigners to prevent the patent being worked 
new Bill is to put a stop to the vague terms wh: 


suppression of British industrig 
ent laws are 


argely utilised } 
in this country. Th 
ich are used in pater 


specifications, and held to cover inventions afterwards made, 1} 


compulsory-licence clauses introduced in 
been found to be unworkable. I 
pulsory licensing effective without cumbrous 
It cost Mr. Levenstein £4,000 to expose 
machinery. The Patent Office is to have 


the 


samples in cases of vague and comprehensive claims. 
patents. 
foreign inventor inserts in his specification ev 


George instanced the case of chemical 


tion without ever having tried them. ‘This 


this syndicate would bring an action against 
for infringement of patent. They included 
fifteen or sixteen counts in their indictment 


Bar, and the best scientific. experts. 
British inventor, before there was time for 
root or to become a success, 
mendous combination. 
been wiped out. Another important feature o: 
prohibition of restraining clauses on the sale 


The practice has been held to be legal, and not 
A man selling a bootmaking machine, for ins 


he las 
is now proposed to make con 
and expensive litigation 
he futility of the preser 


Patent Act hay 


power of calling { 
Mr. Lloye 
At present 
ery possible combin 
worked . against th 


British inventor, who afterwards made a discovery which could } 
some means be covered by one of the suggeste 
powerful foreign syndicate has been in operation for some time, an 


combinations, | 


the British invent 
possibly as many ¢ 
; they employed th 


ablest and consequently the most expensive counsel at the Britis 
The result was that the pot 


his invention to tal 


was simply overwhelmed by this t 
In that way many British industries hat 


the Bill is to be t 
of patented article 
in restraint of trad 
ance, will make it 


condition that no other machine be used at the factory for 20 yeal 


These conditions will in future be nugatory. 
introduced under the ten-minutes’ rule, was we 
cheered as the first reading was announced. 


The Bill, which wi 
1 received, and loud 


” 


Photo-Dechanical 


—_>_—_. 


Dotes. 


Relief Designs by Photography. 
Ty answer to a reader of his photo-engraving columns in the “Inla 
Printer,” Mr. 8. H. Horgan gives the following method of produc 


the e 


impressions or drawings. 


First have your drawing made, or your ty 


spaced bold-face type. 
on g 


fect of relief modelled type from ordinary black and whi 


pe set, in a propel 


Make a negative of this and then a positi 
glass by the wet-plate process. Intensify this positive Wl 


copper and silver. Bleach it again with copper and wash well, 


that you have white letter on clear glass. 


Now lay this gla 


positive, back down, on a light-gray piece of cardboard, and youW 


find that the letters will throw shadows on the gray backgroul 
and by making a half-tone negative from this glass positive t 


effect will be that of a relief mould design. 
that the thickness of the glass on which the 


You will understa 
positive is made @ 


the angle at which the light falls on it regulate the amount of shado 


Mechanical Inking and Printing of Engraved Plate 


According to the patent (No. 9,311, 1906) 


of Thomas Macdona 


6, Barnsbury Terrace, London, N., it has been found possible 
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. printing to perform the inking, scraping, wiping, and cleaning ahitia 

e plates in the following way she 5 . Exbibitions. 

e main frame carries the various inking jiggers, scrapers, wipers, ——+>— 

polishers backwards and forwards across the surface of the : ; Wy TON 
NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


aved plate, while the co-operating organs bring them into action 
We have once more to place upon record our high appreciation 


uence, 
‘one end of the machine frame there is an ink duct and inking | of the methods of attack, the enthusiastic labours, and the com- 
., with scrapers and the like thereon, while at the other end pletely satisfactory results of Northerners. On March 22 the com- 
s js a chalk duct and chalking table, having scrapers, brushes, bination exhibition of workers in Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds 
the like thereon. was opened by the Lord Mayor in the stately halls of the Walker 
1e action of the main frame in passing to one end of the machine Art Gallery, Liverpool, which the municipal authorities have placed 
e carries the inking jiggers and ink scrapers over the inking at the disposal of the photographic societies of the three centres. 
. to re-ink the jiggers, and the scrapers carry the surplus ink The impression made upon the visitor, especially if he be a Lon- 
the plate back to the inking table and deposit it thereon, while doner, unused to the frank and breezy cheerfulness of Northern 
wipers and polishers clean the engraved plate. towns, is one of intense life and action, everybody going ahead with 
1 the return passage of the main frame to the other end of the a will and doing things with a red-hot enthusiasm. The rooms are 
line frame the wipers and polishers are carried over the chalking hung with perfect taste, and display 670 pictures. Most of these 
, and are scraped and rubbed by brushes, while the inking | “© ‘of course, nob new works; but though they are old, they are 
rs pass over the engraved plate, inking it, and the surplus ink old friends. Besides this, there is a special room for lantern slides, 
ken from tke plate by the ink scrapers, which are made of a the display of which is admirably managed by screened lights, 
y material, so ae to reduce the wear or injury to the engraved which illumine them in a steady, equal way that we have never 
- during the scraping. seen surpassed. 
e inking jiggers and ink scrapers with wipers and polishers are Amongst such a mass of good work it is almost impossible, and 
ed with a swinging motion during their passage over the would certainly be misleading, to select any for detailed criticism. 
wed plate, and over the chalking and inking tables. Generally speaking, we may state that the work in no case falls 
the middle of the machine frame between the chalk duct and the below a good average, and it is not too much to say that the show 
Juct, there is a hot plate apparatus on which the engraved plates profits by the advantageous fact that it does not deal with entirely 
while being inked and cleaned. new work, as do the two leading London shows. Experiments and 
ing the operation of printing the engraved plate is carried impertinences in picture-making by London: workers do not come 
the inking and cleaning position to the roller and printing | *? far as Liverpool. They are sufficiently trounced in London. 
ion on the press, where it receives the paper, packing, and The Northern shows, therefore, get those works which have survived 
ure for printing in ordinary sequence. criticism and discouragement. As ae result, | there are no “wicked” 
: things, and the average is really higher, artistically and technically, 
Messrs. Griffin’s Catalogues, than a London show with its sensations and novelties. 
lowing on the recent official opening of their premises in Kings- Tyee ie nevertheless, a great number of cue gee Pited ee 
Os ial 7 Ge a Fs a ; ES an es the first time, and amongst them we should particularly mention 
: J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, send us their cata- | yy, C, F. Inston’s views on the Mersey, showing the new dock 
reminding us that they have a special demonstration depart: Bie vo Sa pion eke nao He Dees rage nes 
Mess branch of +t ee » Sha ea ae = a zor Spares orning in Dock” we hope to see again in London in the autumn. 
1) OLLI TOS HARET SOLE WAN ABE ASMUESDNEEES where they will be able to A particularly rich print of eel boats on the Thames shows the 
Br auasers NeEY facility for learning the properties of the | mirrored images in the broken surface of the water with splendid 
s new introductions. In addition to issuing a list of chemicals | effect. This Mr. Inston calls “Reflections.” ‘We must not dwell 
ally for photo-engravers, Messrs. Griffin publish a handsome | pon his work further, though we have not exhausted his new 
yf the Kohinoor screens with some excellent examples of the things. 
done by them. They also stock “Planoid” copper, a new grade The work of Mr. C. F. Stuart, which came as a pleasant surprise 
ke American Copa) See JOteI ees inatss fe minimum liability to scratches | at the last Royal show, is carried still further at Liverpool. Per- 
1 bigh perfection as regards flatness. We hope to refer shortly | haps the most impressive is “The Grey Mist’s Shroud,” a large 
ae or two special lines of interest to photo-engrayvers which | promide print occupying a commanding position. All his works have 
rs. Griffin have now ready. great pictorial qualities, and he seems to work the gum process 
with as much facility as success. If anything, he may be thought 
a by some to have an eye too sedulously on the look-out for the con- 
ventional in picture-making. Mr. J. Dudley Johnston competes 
strongly with him. Mr. Johnston is, perhaps, more original, more 


Messrs. 
s of apparatus and materials for photo-engravers, at the same 


io 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 


e following patents have recently been appli — ae F : : 
ee sae 4 ee ee ihe Woes ope ped Bs 3 < r prompted from within, than is Mr. Stuart. His “Impressions” of 
opucrion Procussrs.—No. 5,375. Improvements he lithographic Liverpool and the River Medlock are very distinguished works, 
ind letterpress photo-process reproduction. “Richard Temple- showing fine feeling for the beauties of atmospheric effect. 

nan, William Neil Turner, Robert Turner, and Alexander Romantic feeling is highly developed in the work of Mr. Walter 


tilmour, 15, Water Street, Liverpool. Bennington, whose view of Stonehenge, called “The Temple of the 
wixc Brocks.—No. 5,515.. Improvements in the production of Sun,” is particular y impressive, and whose “Pines” is at once 
printing blocks. Sherard Osborn Cowper-Coles, 82, Victoria dignified and eloquent. 
Street, Westminster, London. There is an excellent series of portraits of members © the Liver- 
ema Scale Tapa pool Society by Mr. John Smith, and amongst them that of Dr. 
C. Thurstan Holland is most appropriately supported by Miss 
Brenda Johnson’s “Springtime.” The point of this arrangement 
lecember 4, 1906, has acquired ground in Japan for its factory. | will not escape those who remember the subject of Miss Johnson’s 
nominal capital of the company is 4,000,000 yen (£400,000), and | picture. Dr. Thurstan Holland himself exhibits a set of prints and 
sts of 80,000 ordinary shares of £5 each (one-third paid up), | slides of Swiss mountain scenery, the former mostly in the oil pro- 
9.000 deferred shares of £1 each. The company has adopted | cess. They are forcible and clever. 
sreement with the Dai Nippon Manufacturers, Limited, and is Herr R. Diihrkoop is, we are pleased to note, well represented, 
ary on the business of manufacturers and dealers in celluloid, especially as the show does not include foreign work to any great 
lose, natural and artificial fibres of all kinds, silk weavers and extent. His “Mother and Child” is peautiful in its happy catching 
ers, manufacturing chemists, etc. The registered office is | of a sweet expression in the face of the mother. “The child*is lively 
cer House, South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. in the extreme. Very decorative and of charming texture is the 
Japanese correspondent informs us that the company intend to | “Study of a Head,” wherein the treatment of the hair, with berries 
, three tons of celluloid and a ton of artificial silk daily. and leaves entwined, adds a classic grace. The portrait of Professor 


LLULOID Manuracrure 1x Japan.—Dhe Nippon Celluloid and 
icial Silk Company, Limited, which was registered in London 
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Arthur Nikisch, also by Dithrkoop, is marred by the unsatisfactory Class I. (members who have taken awards during the past three 


and obtrusive posing of the hands; but the head is extremely 
strong in character—a handsome subject, with fine introspective 
expression. 

Amongst other work which has not been shown in London are 
Mr. James Shaw’s costume pieces, taken under privileged circum- 
stances in Germany during an historic féte. “A Warrior Bold” is 
a capital study of a man-at-arms, the worse for conviviality, his 
collar rumpled and twisted awry. 

Mr. Furley Lewis shows to advantage with a set of portraits in 
his inimitable style. Amongst them are Prince Peter Kropotkin, 
Dr. Howard Barrett, and the late H. G. Moon (painter). From 
personal knowledge we can testify to the excellence of these as like- 
nesses wherein the characteristics of the sitters are not belied. Mr. 
Furley Lewis is above sacrificing this important consideration to 
meretricious aimings at a startling effect. 

We may mention a few works before closing this review which 
space forbids us to treat of at greater length. “A Northern 
Waterway,” Thos. Carter; “Drear December,” A. Dawson Berry ; 
“vening,” E. Warner; “Profile Study.” H. J. Mallabar; “ Har- 
rington Mann, Esq., and Children,” J. Craig Annan; “ Nocturne— 
Gloucester,” W. A. Clark; “The Rescue,” Ellis Kelsey; “A Green 
Sea,” Joseph Appleby; “Dwellings of the Humble,” Rev. H. W. 
Dick; “Venice in Liverpool,” Edwin Kite; “A Vegetable Cart,” 
J. West Lang; “ Windswept,” Fred Whittaker; and “ Patterdale,” 
B. Ward Thompson. These are all remarkable works, and, we 
believe, have not yet been shown elsewhere. 

The slides are, of course, largely repetitions of the subjects of the 
prints, and many are old friends. But they make an excellent and 
very extensive show. 

The awards, it is pleasant to know, seem to have received hearty 
endorsement from everybody, and this unusual fact must be very 
gratifying to the judges, Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Furley Lewis, 
and W. R. Bland. The award winners are as follows : — 

W. A. Clark (No. 188), “ Nocturne—Gloucester.” 

sames Shaw (No. 237), “A Bit of Renaissance.” 

E. O. Hoppe (No. 370), “ Cecil Heywood, Esq.” 

J. Dudley Johnston (No. 423), “ An Impression, Liverpool.” 

C. J. Whitehead (No. 428), “A Mersey Dock.” 

C. F. Stuart (No. 459), “Breezy Upland.” 

T. Lee Syms (No. 462), “The bud is fair. Oh, 
such the rose will be?” 

Miss Hilda Stevenson (No, 469), “ Contemplation.” 

J. M. Whitehead (No. 478), “The Silent Moor.” 

Adelaide Hanscom (No. 554), “ Would but some winged angel, ere 
too late, Arrest the yet unfolded scroll of fate.” 

Rudolph Diihrkoop (No. 557), “ Mother and Child.” 

W. A. Clark, No. 9 in lantern slides. Pictorial. set of s 
Norman Vista”; 2, “The Abbot’s Chapel”; 3, “E 
Sun, Gloucester” ; 4, “A Medieval Market Place” 
of the Market Place”; 6, “A Winter’s Night.” 

John T. Roberts, No. 59 in 
“Spiders at Work.” 

J. H. Taylor, M.A., No. 69 in lantern slides. 
six scientific subjects. 

H. Wormleighton. Two awards for stereoscopic slides. 

We must add a word as to the efficiency and beauty of the 
catalogue. Its illustrations are in the best style, and it appears to 
be free of misprints—a most unusual tHing in catalogues. 
is ls., but it is an excellent shillingsworth. 

The success and smooth working of this exhibition, which is open 
for three weeks, and provides lectures upon every evening, is due 
to the hard and willing work of a band of enthusiasts, among 
whom should be specially mentioned Messrs. Inston (the indefati- 
gable secretary), and Dr. Thurstan Holland (the efficient and helpful 
chairman), besides Messrs. John Smith, C. F. Stuart, J. Dudley 
Johnston, and Dr. Ellis. ; 


who shall tell if 


Uae 
rly Morning 
3 5, “A Corner 


antern slides Technical set of six: 


Technical set of 


Its price 


WEST SURREY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The nineteenth annual exhibition of the West Surrey 
Photographic Society was held from March 20 to 23 in 
clusive at the Railway Hotel, Battersea Rise. The judge, 


Mr. F. J. Mortimer, made the following awards: Silver plaque | 


for best picture in exhibition, “Morning Calm,’ V. Nichols. 


years), bronze plaque, “ Sunbeams in the Crypt,” A. Lockett : 
bronze plaque, “ Daisies,” Mrs. W. H. Goy; commended, G, Ww, 
Rowse (twice), V. Serin, A. Lockett, W. H. Goy (twice). Class If, 
(other members), bronze plaque, “The Path Thro’ the Woods,” 
G. N. Collyns; bronze plaque, “A Moorland Track,” G. E. W, 
Herbert; commended, G. Herbert (twice), R. H. Baskett, B, J, 
White, and G. H. C. Matthews. Lantern slides, bronze plaque, “4 
Woodland Path,’ W. H. Wilshere; commended, F. G. Tryhom, 


Patent Dews. 


———— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents were made between Marel 

11 and March 16:— 

Raprograpuic Pratrs.—No. 5,784. Improved method of manufas 
turing radiographic and other photographic plates and papers, 
Thomas Thorne Baker, and the Gem Dry Plate Company, Ltd. 
924, Villiers Road, Cricklewood, Londun. 

PuHorograrHy.—No. 5,786. Photographic improvements. 
Francis Robertson, Flower Bank, Gourock, Scotland. 

Cotour PuorocrapHy.—No. 6,098. Improvements in the productior 
of photographs in natural colours. Jan Szczepanik, 70, Chancen 
Lane, London. 

TELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY.—No. 6,334. Improvements relating to thi 
electric transmission of photographs. Ferdinand von Madalet 
7, Southampton Buildings, London. j 

Apparatus.—No. 6,339. Improvements in photographic apparatus 
Ferdinand von Madaler, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Daytigur Loapine.—No. 6,419. Improvements in daylight loadin 
devices for cameras. James Henry White, 18, Southamptoi 
Buildings, London. 


William 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post. free, from th 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lank 
London, W.C. 

Camera ATracHMENTS.—No. 16,923. 1906. The inventor states tha 
noticeably ail objects appear taller to the eye than the 
really are, and the same thing is true of noticeably broad object: 
For instance, the letter “ T,’’ when its two parts have the sam 
length, the stem or upright portion has the appearance of beim 
longer than the head or cross portion to the majority of eye 
In photographs the ordinary optical impression, as hereinbetol 
explained, is not produced, as the photograph is mathematicalh 
or proportionately true of the object photographed, and by reast 
of its reduced size, it does not give to the eye the same impressi¢ 
as the original. 

It has been proposed to overcome this drawback by the emplo} 
ment of prisms arranged to suitably refract the light whit 
passes through the lens, and it is the object of my presel 
invention to provide a device embodying prisms suitably mount 
for easy adaptation to any of the usual forms of camera lens tut 
and having means for adjustment. The device consists of fro 
and rear prisms, mounted within a lens tube, and having adjus 
ing means consisting of crank arms connected to the pivots) 
the prisms, there being an adjusting stem engaging the cual 
arms, so as to rock the prisms simultaneously in opposite dite 

- tions, in crder to bring an image to the relative proportions, | 
seen by the eye in viewing the original, or to distort an ima 
to the extent of caricature, or to permit of the production of 
true image, such as obtained with an ordinary camera lens. 

The device of the invention includes a tubular case 1, wht 
is open at opposite ends, and is preferably provided at its forwa 
end with an internal annular flange 2, to somewhat reduce # 
exposure opening 3 at the front of the case. The rear end of t 
case is provided with a reduced portion 4, which is eylindmt 
in shape and provided with a lining 5 of felt or other simi 
material, capable of affording a light-excluding joint when # 
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reduced terminal 4 is placed upon the lens tube 6 of any conven- 
tional form of camera, such as is shown at 7 in Figure 1 of the 


drawing. Within the case 1 is a pair of transparent prisms, 8 
and 9, disposed in opposite relation, that is to say, with the base 
of one prism extending in the-direction of the apex of the other 
prism, each of which is provided with diametrically opposite 
trunnions 10, having bearings in opposite sides of the. case, 
whereby the angular disposition of the prism may be adjusted. 
These prisms are spaced one in front of the other, and when 
disposed in parallelism, as shown by full lines in Figure 3 of the | 
drawing, the refraction produced by the first prism 8 is corrected 
by the second prism 9, wherefore the light rays -strike the lens 
in the same relation as when the prisms are not in place. By | 
tilting the prisms to the same extent from their normal relation 
to the position shown by the dot and dash lines, the refraction | 
of the light rays caused by the prisms will reduce the width 
of the image and thereby give the same an apparent increase in | 
length. By adjusting the prisms in the opposite direction, to 
the positions shown by the dotted lines, the refraction will be | 
the reverse, that is to say, the image will be widened, and 
therefore have the impression of being shortened. By careful 
adjustment of the prisms, the image upon the ground glass may 
be brought to a precise reproduction of the impression received 
by the eye when viewing the original. Furthermore, by mate- | 
rially increasing and decreasing the refraction and only by adjust- | 
ing the prisms to individually different angles from their normal 
positions, the image maybe distorted to the point of caricature. 
In practice the camera is focussed in the usual manner, and 
then the finger piece 14 is manipulated to adjust the prisms until | 
the image upon the ground glass gives the same impression as 
that obtained by the eye when viewing the original. | 
The arrangement shown in figures 3 and 4 permits correspond- 


Fig. 4. 


ing adjustments only of the prisms, and in order that the prisms | 
may be individually adjusted, I employ the means shown in 

Figures 1 and 2, wherein the trunnions 10 project externally of | 
the case and carry spring arms 18, each of which has its 
free end bifurcated as at 19, to receive the disc 17 upon the 
inner end of the threaded adjusting member 12, as hereinbefore 
described. By reason of the elasticity of the arms 18, they may 
be independently lifted cr spring out of engagement with the 
adjusting stem and then moved to adjust the corresponding 
prism individually of the other prism. By preference, each 
spring arm has a depression 20 to frictionally bear against a | 
Hat boss 21 provided upon the exterior of the case, whereby the 
crank arm and the corresponding prism may be held against 

accidental movements when adjusted independently of the adjust- | 


ing stem 12.. Willis Eugene Phillips, Collbran, Mesa, Cal. 
U.S.A. 

Entareing Apparatus.—No. 5,179. 1906. The invention consists 
of an apparatus obviating great extension of bellows. The sliding 
holder A is a parallel strip of brass, iron, or any other suitable 
metal or material, and is adapted for sliding, either by a slot, 
Fig. 2, or by sliding in a groove, or by any other means by which 


Fig. 3. 


> 


1a, Al Fi 


the distance between H and D can be altered, for the purpose 
of focussing or for different degrees of enlargement. H being 
the Jens and D the negative, or object being operated on. 

The holder A is bent at right angles, at a certain distance 
from the end, the slot being continued some distance up the 
vertical portion, to enable the object copied to be raised or 
lowered, so that different portions of the same can be placed 
central with the lens, the object to be fastened to the holder 
A by a small clip B, with a screw or any other suitable fasten- 
ing, and the clip being able te slide up and down the vertical 
arm of A. 

The holder A to be fastened either to the baseboard of camera 


e: 


A 


Fig. 2. 


G, or to a board or table to which the camera is fastened, by 
rew or other suitable fasteni F is the camera front. The 
aims are: 

(1) “A supplementary fitting for a camera for the purposes 
described, consisting of u slotted extension piece fitting on to the 
baseboard of the camera, and carrying an adjustable holder 
or the like.” 

(2) “In combination with apparatus claimed in Claim 1, the 
auxiliary lens fitting for altering the focus of the lens according 
to requirements.” George Smorthwaite, 2, North Croft Villas, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


Dew Crade Dames. 
Twinx.—Photographic Dry Plates and all other photographic goods 
included in Class I. Ilford, Ltd., Britannia Works, Roden 
Street, Ilford, London, E. Manufacturers of photographic 
plates, papers and films. February 6, 1907.—Design of a five- 
pointed stars composed of triangles. Photographic apparatus in 
Class 8. Fabrik Photographischer Apparate auf Aktien vormals 
R. Huettig and Sohn, 76, Schandauerstrasse, Dresden, Germany. 
September 12, 1906. 


+ 

Tue Kine anp PHorocraPpHERs.—King Edward has been much 
annoyed for the past two days at Biarritz by the unpleasant per- 
tinacity of the photographers who spring out from behind doors or 
recks as his Majesty is passing. The other morning, as the King 
walked along the sea-front, no fewer than five cameras were levelled 
at him. 
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Analecta. 


——— 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Hand-Camera and Rising Front. 

There is often some difficulty (says the “Photographic News,” 
in its highly attractive “Spring” number) in deciding what 
difference there will be between the view on the plate and 
that seen on the finder when the front is raised, but the 
matter is quite simple if the finder is actually or menta ly divided 
into four; the maximum rise of front usually being a quarter of the 
plate in either direction. If the front is raised to its fullest extent 
and the camera is he: level, one quarter may be reckoned as coming 
off the bottom of the finder picture and the like space will be aaded 
on to the top. With the universal type of instrument, however, 
there never need be any uncertainty, for the changing box may be 
removed, the door of the focussing chamber opened at the back, and 
the image actually focussed on the ground glass, holding the camera 
opposite the eye. This is obviously unnecessary for ordinary snap- 
shot exposures, but where the utmost certainty is desired it may be 
secured in this way. 


Patterned Bromide 
An ingenious method (writes Mr. 
graphy”) of hiding all traces of handwork upon the sur- 
face of the print, and at the same time conferrin~ a novel 
texture tc the paper, came under my notice some time ago, but I 
have not yet seen a description as to how it was produced. 
All that is necessary to produce this effect is to place a sheet of 
rough glass paper, or a piece of wire gauze, in contact with the face 
of the finished and mounted print, and then to pass them through a 
rolling press, or between the rollers of a domestic mangle. This pro- 
duces a pattern upon the face of the print, and a variety of patterns 
may be obtained according to the requirements of the moment by 
selecting suitable embossing material. Personally, I prefer the 
irregular grain produced by the action of glass paper. The kind of 
glass paper which I use is that known as Oakey’s No. 3, and in order 
to prevent the grains of glass with which the paper is coated from 
sticking to the print, it is necessary to see that this is quite dry 
before it is passed through the press. It will be found necessary to 
pass the glass paper and print through the press many times before 
an,evenly embossed effect is produced upon the print, and any pieces 
of glass which may adhere to the surface of the print are removed by 
brushing them off with a duster. It may be advisable to mention 
that the glass paper and print must not be repeatedly passed through 
the press without altering the relative positions of the two between 
each application of pressure, otherwise a few deep markings will be 
produced, and not an even roughened surface such as is required. 


Dew Books. 


ArrocrapH Work.—Those who studied the recent article on work- 
ing-up and colouring with the aerograph which appeared in our 
columns during January and February of the present year, will be 
glad to know that they are now obtainable in booklet form from the 
Aerograph Company, Limited, 43, Holborn Viaduct, price sixpence. 
We are gratified to observe the Company adopting the communica- 
tions to our columns as the official instruction in the usé of their 
well-known apparatus. 

Euptoyers’ Liapirrvy.—Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C., have issued a popular account of the new Act, 
under the title: “A Simple Explanation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1906.” The volume costs only one penny, and is drawn 
up in the interests of both employers and employed. 


Prints, 


Arthur Payne in “Photo- 


i 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
Tue current issue of the “Camera House Journal,” Messrs. W. 
Butcher’s trade publication, reaches our table containing full notices 


of the firm’s forthcoming novelties, among which is a new 3s. camera, 
to be called the “ Twink.” 


| 


Dew D)aterials. 


“Satin Photo” Mountant. Made by Mendine, Ltd., Tooley Street, 


London, 8.E. 

Many as have been the preparations offered to photographers for 
the mounting of prints, there is, nevertheless, good reason for drawe 
ing attention toa new preparation introduced to us as Cole’s “ Satin 
Photo” mountant, and placed on the market by Messrs. Mending, 
Ltd. This adhesive is evidently different in composition from the 
r.ajority of such mixtures, and we have neyer examined a mountant 
which spread so easily under the brush or gave so perfectly uniforma 
coating. Added to this, the new mountant possesses a very small 
penetrative power for paper, and hence it causes little or n0 
cockling even of a thin mount, a quality which confirms the makers: 
in their recommendation of it for the now increasingly popular muk 
tiple mounting on an art paper. The mixture 1s also strongly adhesive, 
and. so fat as we can discover, without any tendency to harm the 
prints mounted with it. 


P.0.P. Posrcarps.—We have received some specimens of postcards 
made by their Kentmere P.O.P. from the Commercial Photo, Co, 
Ltd., Kentmere Mills, Staveley, Westmorland. The cards show # 
fine scale of contrasts, and with very firie whites, and the tone, a rick 
reddish brown, is of a kind very suitable for wholesale postcar@ 
work. The Commercial Photo. Co.’s list prices the cards at 20s. pe} 
1,000, carriage paid. 

Posrcarp Mounrs.—Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House 
Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., send us a number of specimetl 
of the “Nature” postcard mounts of various designs. The attach 
ment of a thin photograph being now permitted by the postal authott 
ties, the postcard mount should gain a vogue which has hithert 
been denied to it, and as the photograph may now be sent in thi 
form through the post for one half-penny, a large demand is assured 
Messrs. Butcher are preparing twelve varieties, each having a 
embossed design, for circular, oval, or oblong prints, whilst other 
will take the full-size quarter-plate print. The prices are sixpene 
per packet of fifteen, or one sh'lling per packet of thirty six; or the 
may also be purchased in bulk at 2s. 6d. per hundred, or 22s. 6d, pe 
thcusand. 


i 


Marros Prinrs ar tHE Moprern Ganrery.—An exhibition of th 
results obtainable on the series of sensitive surfaces, such as silk 
satin, linen, wood, and Japanese vellum, prepared by the Matta 
Company, was held at the Modern Gallery, 61, New Bond Stree 
W., on March 25, when a number of prints from negatives 0 
nese materials were shown, together with many examples of th 
Mattos printing-out paper. A demonstration was given of th 
facility with which the Mattos materials are toned, and considerabl 
interest was shown in the variety of the results obtainable withot 


+ 


varying the manipulation. The exhibition, which is worth seeiti 
closes Thursday, March 28, at 5 o'clock. 
Mr. J. M. Drexryson, of Marion and Co., writes: “ Will yo 


allow me, through: the “Journal,” let my friends on my grouml 
know change of my address, which is from this date 95, Fox Lani 
Palmer’s Green, London, N.?” 


AckNowLEpemENT.—A. correspondent who recently addressed 
query to us writes as follows: “I have to thank you very much fe 
kind answer to my query re yacht photography, also for giving m 
address to Captain Owen, of Stourbridge. He has written 
several times, and has sent a large number of excellent print 
Indeed, his kindness has been so great that I feel quite uncomfot 
ably indebted to him, with no prospect of being able to do an 
hing in return. I must also thank ‘Bhan-O’ for his hints, and 
hink, with ordinary good luck, I ought now to get somethit 
pretty decent when the next chance comes. It seems strange th 
he only question I have addressed to the “B.J.” (though I Le 
aken it for years) should have called forth such kindly feelings. 
Wiverepon Camera Crus.—Mr. J. Munro having resigned #l 
on. secretaryship of the Wimbledon and District Camera Cla 
Mr. iH. Brigden, 12, Montague Road, Wimbledon, who has hither 
acted as joint hon. secretary, is henceforth undertaking the whe 
of the duties connected with that office. 
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D)eetinas of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
ee 
FRipay, MARCH 29, 


‘‘ Lancashire and Cheshire Portfolio.” 
“The Choice of a Printing Process.” By Hector 


roto Art Club.‘ 
tton “Photographic Club. 

Maclean. A wea t 
oydon Camera Club. _ Excursion—The Medway from Y alding to Maidstone, 


Monpay, APRIL 1. 
ston Camera Club. Lecture, to be arranged. z phe : 
Peeburn Camera Club. ‘* Farther Hints in Platinotype Printing.” J. Barr, 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2. 


orthing Camera Club. ‘The Autotype Carbon Process.” 

Mr. R: L and Members. 
eraphic Society. Lantern Slide Competition. 
yth and District Camera Cub. Annual Meeting. 


Demonstrated. By 


' WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3. 


oodford Photographic Society. ‘‘Ozobrome.” W. UL. F. Wastell, F.R P.3. 
uth London Photographic Society. Annual General Meeting. 
bydon Camera Club. Smoking Concert. bs 
yough Polytechnic Photograwhic Society. “ Ozobrome. 
icester and Leices'ershire Photographic Society. 
strated. W.T. Mason. ; 
ice Gamera Club. ‘‘Platinochrome.” Demonstrated. By W. A. Mackie. 
ithsea Photographic Society. ‘‘Ozobrome.” Demonstrated. By Mr. Manly. 
inburgh Photographic Society. ‘‘ The Intensification and Reduction of Gelatine 
Negatives.” Illustrated. By A. J- Garwood. 


By Thos. Manlv. 
“Carbon Printing.” Demon- 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 


ferpool Amateur Photographic Association. Meeting and Lecture at Walker 
Art Gallery. 

rth Mondo PECtonratnhic Society. Lecturettes by Members. 2 

nbridge Wells Amateur Photographie Association. ‘Some Pictures from the 
Valais.” By Dr. Starling. 

yamond Camera Club. Members’ Slides. f 

Ul Photographic Society. Annual General Meeting. y bs 

mdsworth Photographic Society. “The ‘ Watalu’ Self-Developing Plate.” By 
C. P. Proctor. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


March 26, 1907. Mr. T. Thorne Baker read 
Sensitising of Gelatine and Collodion Emul- 
ms and the Relation of the Colour of the Dye to its Sensitising 
tion.” The author referred to the observation that the red 
Msitiveness of a gelatine emulsion becomes greater with its speed 
latively to the blue-violet and attains sensitiveness to the infra-red 
slight fogging and bathing with ammonia. On these and other 
ts he based a theory of “ sensitiveness enhancement,” regarding the 
ion oi dyes as augmenting the latent colour sensitiveness already 
isting in emulsions. After discussing the function of fluorescence 
affecting the sensitising action of a dye, Mr. Baker suggested 


EETING held Tuesday, 
paper on the “ Colour 


2 use oi silver nitrate and ammonia in conjunction with many 
es which give slight sensitiveness in the ordinary way. Thus 


azo Black B. H. N., in conjunction with silver nitrate and 
monia, gave very marked red sensitiveness, almost as great as 
ub given by pinacyanol, and better than that given by the latter 
e as regards green-sensitiveness. A similar action was observed in 
» case of direct deep black R.W. (Bayer). Diazo Black used in 
8 Way was suggested by the author as likely to be of service for 
ctrography and three-colour work, as it was infinitely cheaper 
i pinacyanol. Two other dyes which in like manner were found 
work well in conjunction with ammonia and silver nitrate were 
nzo Blue and Benzo Green. Benzo Green acted most notably 
th collodion emulsion. A washed collodion emulsion plate, after 
hing with solution containing Benzo Green ammonia, silver 
rate, and a large proportion of alcohol for thirty seconds, was 
nd to have red- and infra-red-sensitiveness up to 9,000 A. U. 
ceeding, the author stated his experience that the use of a dye in 
reasing concentration, saying that the infra-red-sensitiveness fell 
as the amount of dye was increased. 
n summer Benzo Green was found to give rise to fog, which was 
ater where the glass plate came in contact with the pneumatic 
der. Perfect freedom from fog resulted from keeping the laboratory 
perature below 40 F. As regards the action of the silver nitrate, the 
hor offered the explanation that the insensitive silver salt of the 
when dissolved in dilute ammonia become dissociated, resulting 
the formation of a small quantity of highly. sensitive silver bro- 
le in the film, Mr, Baker gave a number of general conclusions, 


ong which was the statement that any aniline or other dye what- | rocker, which he said was undoubte 


ever is capable of enhancing the sensitiveness of silver bromide tu 
Some part of the spectrum. Blue iodide of starch was mentioned as 
giving an effect which could be measured. 

The method followed by the author in measuring the general 
sensitiveness of a dyed plate and in finding the extreme limit ‘of 
action useful in spectrography, was as follows: A prism camera was 
used, in which extremely weak sensitiveness could be determined. 
A camera was also attached to a spectrometer giving portions of 
the spectrum equivalent to 2,500 uni The dark slide containing 
the plate was first. placed centrally and an exposure made. It was 
then displaced slightly, and a pectrum photographed, over- 
lapping the first one by about one-third, any position being thus 
determined by means of these lines, i reference to a scale in which 
wave-lengths were plotted against position in the negative. The 
remaining portion of the plate was e1 d to show any reduction 
caused by scattered light, and also < these quantities being 
subtracted from the spectrometer rea¢ ngs of the spectrum densities. 
The author used a twelve-inch with the carbon terminals, 
moistened with a solution containing thallium, sodium, potassium, 
lithium chlorides, and at times used a hydrogen tube to get the C. F: 
y 6 lines. For illumination he employed the limelight- for the 
diffraction, spectrum, and arc for the prismatic. 

In examining the effects of a dye apart from the behaviour of a 
given plate, the author coated two pieces of plate with an equal 
quantity of emulsion, bathed one after drying with a dye solution, 
and again dried. An H. and D. strip was then cut from each, and 
exposures made for speed, and also in the spectrograph, the illuminant 
for the latter instrument being the same as for the speed tests. 
The exposures in the spectrograph were made in an inverse propor- 
tion to the ascertained speeds, and the plates were developed for 
times inversely proportional to their development factors. On read- 
ing off the densities, those of the unbathed plate were subtracted 
from those of the bathed and the differences plotted against wave- 
lengths. The resultant curve, which the author called the “curve 
of enhancement of colour-sensitiveness,” gives the effect of the 
spectrum exposure of the bathed plate minus that of the spectrum 
exposure of the unbathed—in other words, the difference in sensitive- 
ness produced by the dye. 


lin 


Sourn Supvursan Pxorocrarnic Sociery.—A critical point has 
been reached in the evolution of this new comer. At a meeting 
of the organising committee, at the society’s headquarters, 75, High 
Street, Lewisham, on March 20, with Mr. A. Haddon in the chair, 
the hon. secretary’s estimate of capital and current expenditure for 
the first year was considered. Mr. T. K. Grant demurred to the 
idea of furnishing or providing apparatus on the basis suggested, 
ridiculed the estimated cost of particular items as extravagant, and 
offered himself to provide a half-plate enlarging lantern and bench 
complete for £5. Ultimately the committee cut down the estimated 
capital outlay to less than half, and current expenditure to about 
four-fifths of the secretary’s estimate. The hon. secretary’s scheme 
for providing the necessary capital to start the society fully equipped 
at the outset was then discussed and rejected, an amendment being 
adcpted, on the motion of Mr. T. K. Grant, postponing consideration 
of ways and means until the general meeting. The hon. secretary 
(Mr. Noon) at once resigned his office, stating that he declined to 
be responsible for carrying out a policy which failed to provide 
for the liabilities which must be incurred, or for the proper equip- 
ment of the society at the outset. Pending the appointment of his 
Successor, communications for the society should be addressed to the 
joint hon, sec., Mr. E. W. Andrews, 12, Old Dover Road, Blackheath. 

Crorpoy Cauera Crvs.—Mr. H. P. C. Harpur last week gave 
a lecture on “ Transparencies for Enlarged Negatives,” with parti- 
culay reference to a highly ingenious appliance of his own desion, 
for making trial and other exposures for dry-plate positives. This 
apparatus, which hardly lends itself to detailed description without: 
drawings, can be set to give from six to any lesser number of ex- 
posurez step by step, either across the plate, or what is better, along 
the diagonal. Wen the correct exposure is ascertained a simple 
shift of a lever allows this to be given. The lecturer strongly pre- 
ferred a good slow dry-plate to a carbon transparency, employed 
Rodinal, 1 in 10, for a fixed time of development, and used a pendulum 
better than recking oneself, 
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an obviously unanswerable proposition, as stated. 
others that the use of a mechanical rocker 


pointed out by 


cause uneven development if its penod 
to synchrosise with the flow 
This would zesult in the ends of the plate being 


being then set up. 


more developed than the 


was deservedly accorded Mr. Harpur. 
During the evening seyeral large albums containing 


works by members of t 
by 
that a very hig 


he 


it, were inspected with much interest. 
h leyel of merit was maintained throughout. 


Tt was, however, 
might 
ot oscillation should happen 
of the developer, a stationary wave 


middle portion. A hearty vote of thanks 
a collection of 


Southampton Camera Club, and kindly lent 
It was unanimously agreed 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


Iuproper Posrcarps.——At the Bow Street Police-c 
was charged before Sir Albert De 


Stoop, a Belgian, 
selling improper print 


(prisoner) would plead guilty. 


s. 


Se 
ourt, Albert 
Rutzen with 
Mr. Wilson, for prisoner, S$ ated that he 
A yvemand was ordered. 


A Lonpon BanKrouprey.—At the London Bankruptcy Court, on 


Friday last, 


Barking, Essex. 


before Mr. Registrar Broug 
made for the discharge of John Edward 
The Official Receiver re 
order was made on Noyember 28, 1906, or 
tor, and at the first meeting of creditors 
appointed trustee of the estate 
the debtor disclosed unsecured liabilities 
the proofs actually lodged amounted to 
as they were not assigned 
secured, were estimated +o 
actually realised only £19 3s. Ad., 
assets not yet realised was 


ham, an application was 
Reeves, photographer, of 
orted that the receiving 
1 the petition of a eredi- 
the Official Receiver was 
ement of affairs filed by 
amounting to £197, but 
£208. The assets, so far 
either wholly or partly 
3s. 10d., but they had 
he probable value of the 
The 


The sta’ 


to creditors 
produce £54 
and t c 
£20, making £39 ds. 4d. in all. 


difference between the actual value of the assets and the bank- 


rupt’s estimate was accounted 
The dividend payable to the creditors was not ex- 


his assets. 


pected to exceed 1s. in the £. 
he commenced business as @ 
Canning Town, with a capita 
from nervous breakdown, and, 
went to Lowestoft for a year 


which was then solve 


nt, 


Hills, who sent bankrupt 


Lowestoft he found that Hills 
that the business had been conducted 
resumed the management of the business, 
business at a cost of £150 at Hast Street, Barking, 


of £200, an 
debtor then: 
opened a new 


which he entrusted to Hil 
business entirely to Hills, but the effects were only 
Debtor 
In May, 


veyed that 
worth abou 
alone at a 


, £O. 


loss. 


or mainly by the over-valuation of 


The bankrupt stated that in 1892 
photographer at 50, Hermit Road, 
of £5. In 1902 he was suffering 
acting under medical advice, he 
and seven months. The business, 
was handed over to his son-in-law, Mr. 
£2 per week. When debtor returned from 
had incurred liabilities to the extent 
at a loss. The 
and he also 


’s management. In March, 1905, he con- 


continued the business in Hermit Road 
1906, he obtained a mortgage of £225 


on the business, out of which he paid certain creditors chiefly con- 


nected with 
ceedings against him. 
through lia 
toft, The 
werd not of 


cation, anc 
therefore the Officia 
omitted to keep such 


in the business carrie 


close his business tr 
three years immedia 
The debtor admitted 


July, 1904, when he pr 


appeared to have con 
addition to the accou 


the Barking 
He 
yilities incurred by Hill during 
Official Receiver reported that 
a value equa 
unsecured liabilities; that the bankrupt, had 
had consequently never kept any books of 
Receiver reported 


bo 
ely 
th 


rac 
nts 


d on by him, and as 
ansactions and financial position within the 


turned from Lowestoft. 


business. Afterwards creditors took pro- 
alleged his failure to have been caused 
his absence at Lowes- 
the bankrupt’s assets 
on the amount of his 
had little or no edu- 
account, 
shat the debtor had 
account as were usual and proper 
would sufficiently dis- 


to 10s. in the £ 


oks of 


preceding the date of his bankruptcy. 
at he became aware of his insolvency in 
Since that date he 
ted new debts amounting to about £35, in 
that had been running since 1902; there- 


fore the Official Receiver further alleged that the bankrupt had 


continued to trade a 


tually the Court suspended 


ter 


knowing himself to be insolvent. Even- 
the debtor’s discharge for two years. 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pape 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names an 


addresses of the writers are given. 
%* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions express 


by our correspondents. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to your comment in “ Ex Cathedra”) 
to the lack of esprit de corps amongst photographers towards f 
P.p.A., may I, through the medium of your journal, give my reas 
(together with that of several others of the profession with who 
I have spoken on the subject) why we have so far given the Assod 
tion a wide berth. 

We have seen scores of photographs—or, I should say, things th 
were supposed to be photographs, evidently issued by “backya 


photographers,” or their equals—on mounts adorned with the il 


M.P:P.A. 

After due consideration we have decided not to associa 
with this class of photographer, and have therefore held 
purchasing the title for a 5s. fee. 

We suggest that if the Association would welcome all 
he profession to their ranks a few more members could 
by the prohibition of the use of the letters M.P.P.A., or at least all 
heir use to such members only who have proved themselves wort 
rofessional examination._-One who would sce the p 

and not lowered, by the use of the title 

M.P.P.al 

[We are glad to hear our correspondents’ protest, because wei 
equally against the use of the letters “M.P.P.A.” by a pho 
grapher. Yet we cannot see how: our correspondent can hold t 
‘Association responsible for the action of individual members, orl 
he can imagine the Association to include a majority of what 
calls “ backyard photographers.” As we see it, our correspondet 
aims are those of the leaders in the Association, and they would 
more likely to be realised when the Association has our correspond 
on its membership roll.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


oursely 
back fr 


28 


classes: 
e obtain 


y passing a 
ession raised, 


SULPHIDE TONING. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In this week’s issue of your journal I see an ingu 
for a formula for sulphide toning in three solutions, and from W 
your correspondent says he must refer to the iodide bleacher. 7 
best formula I know is as follows :— 


Potassium iodide 54 grs. 

Vater .. 4 ozs. 
When dissolved, ad 

Tieysbiet)  apaondqaecodectononun eaves doe coundcRe. 22 grs. 


This bleaching solution turns the paper deep blue, due to | 
formation of iodide of starch, and makes the 
tive,” as your inquirer puts it, and necessitates the use 
bath, sodium sulphite, 60 grs.; water, 10 ozs. ; to which add sulpht 
acid, 1€ minims. 

Tae prints should be left in the iodine solution for ten minutes; | 
transferred without washing, to the clearing bath, and kept moy 
until every trace of colour has gone from both sides of the pal 
It is then washed and toned in a solution oi sodium sulphite, 158 
water, 5 ozs.; hydrochloric acid, 5 drops. 

The acid improves the colour of the prints immensely. 

This is the formula I employ for “Special Portrait Velox,” 1 
tioned in my letter a week or two ago. It is quite suitable for] 
mide paper.--Yours faithfully, 2 §. Hart Down 

292, South Road, Sheffield. 

March 22, 1907. 


STEREOSCOPIC PROJECTION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The problem. of stereoscopic projection has given 
to several processes, which require more or less complicated ins 
ments. 
I found lately, in the “Merveilles de la Photographie,” 
Tissandier, the mention of the Claudet’s Monostéréoscove, which, 
sold at Paris in 1858. 


The description of the apparatus being not complete, I mad 
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juiry, and found in the “ Monographie du Stéréoscope,” by De la 
anchére, the full description and theory of the Monostéréoseope. 
ere is also a book by Claudet himself, “ Le Stéréoscope,” but I have 
i found it. 

[he apparatus is a ‘box with two lenses (placed side by side at 
: ordinary stereoscopic distance), which are fitted so as to allow 
the superposition of the two images on the same focussing glass. 

A stereoscopic transparent slide being placed before them at the 
uired distance, and the instrument being turned towards the light, 
double image on the ground glass is not, as one could suppose, 
confused one, but each eye takes naturally the image which 
responds to it, and the result is a bright and sharp view in bold 
ef on the glass. 

the theory of this phenomenon is fully explained in the book. 

f such an instrument gives really this result it would be easy 
ity the same process for projecting stereoscopic slides on a screen 
h a similar arrangement, by means of a lantern provided with 
) lights and two lenses, fitted as described above. 

Vould not a lanternist-reader of “The British Journal of Photo- 
phy” try this interesting and easy experiment? I should be 
ised to see the question examined by your readers.—I am, ‘gentle- 
l, yours truly, G. pr BRANDNER. 

3, Rue du Chatelain, Bruxelles. 

(March 22, 1907. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


All matters intended for the text portion of this JounNaL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tan Epitors, THE Britisz 
JOURNAL oF Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention te this ensures delay. 
Jorrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Jommunications reluting to Adv 
affairs should be addressed to Mu nl 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Tor the convenience of Readers, our Publishe RS. HENRY 
Grrenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, rand, W.¢ 
indertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover of registration fee, form, 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 
Fee. 


isements and general busines 


etc. 


COGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


uddington, 420, Bolton Villas, Bradford, Yorkshire. Photooraph of reputed 
Oil Painting by Murillo, -ntitled, ‘* The Andalusian Flower Girl.” 

Mumford, 22, Victoria Road, New Brighton. Three Photographs of the 
Wreck of the New Brighton Landing Stage. ‘ 
Sayers, 28, King Street, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. Photograph of the Caistor- 
on-Sea Liteboarmen. 
aw, 32, Briardale Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. 
Landing Stage Smash, New Brighton. 
inter, 26, Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 
Hearne, 
oline, 19, The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. Hight Photographs: Interiors at 
Langton Mansion, Bristol. 


Two Photographs entitled : 
Two Photographs of Henry John 


N consequence of our going to press earlier in order to Publish 
on Thursday a number of Queries and Answers and other 
paragraphs are held over. 


URING Pratinoryprs.—I have been tinting on albumen paper 
nd find a great difficulty in obtaining the same effect in platino- 
ype. Is any preparation necessary, and if so, what? And does 
he same apply to matt. coll. or bromide?—Sinver. 

Most colourists, when they wish to produce the highest class 
‘ork, prefer platinotypes to prints on albumen paper, as they 
nd that upon them they can produce better and more artistic 
tects. If, however, you prefer a highly glazed surface to work 
pon we would suggest that you size the platinotypes with gela- 
ne—say one ounce of Nelson’s No. 1. gelatine dissolved in from 
venty to twenty-five ounces of’ water, according to the gloss 
esired, with sufficient chrome alum, or formaline, to render the 
ating insoluble when dry. If the former be used, thirty grains 
chrome alum dissolyed in two ounces of hot water will be 


Saturated SonvuTron 


AZING PRIN1 
Grazing P 


Trytinc PHorocRapPus.—I shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly 


Watkins Facror.—Could you give me the Watkins factor for 


W. 


ARCHITECTURE AND MoRALItT 


sufficient. The solution should be applied warm with a broad 
camel-hair brush. The same solution will do for the other 
papers named. 


—I enclose you a formula, cut. from your 
“Annual,” page 967. I cannot understand what is meant by 
“Saturate with iodide of silver and filter as above.” Is there 
any book published on making lantern slides b- the wet pro- 
cess ?—IoprpE. 

A saturated solution is one which has dissolyed as much of 
the salt as it can at normal temperature. Read “ Wet Collodion 
Photography,” by Charles W. Gamble. Price 1s. net, from any 
dealer. 


s.—I am sending you two cards, one glossy, one 
plain. As I understand, the gloss is obtained by varnishing 
and drying on plate glass as photos. Can you give me the 
instructions and advice as to where to get the special varnish? 
I should esteem it a favour if you would advise me in any way. 
Trusting you will be able to help me in the matter, and thank- 
ing you in anticipation,—H. Stneueron. 

The print sent is apparently glazed with gelatine, and been 
squeegeed on to a glass or ferrotype plate as is usual with 
P.O.P. prints. You may produce similar results as fol- 
lows:—Float the prints ona warm solution of colourless gela- 
tine—1 oz. to a pint of water. Let the print rest till the 
gelatine has very thoroughly set, then squeegee on to a glass 
plate which has previously been rubbed over with French 
chalk, or waxed, to facilitate the stripping when dry. 


answer the following inquiry in the “B. J.” :—1. I purchased 
some best aniline dyes to tint P.O.P. prints. I made a satu- 
rated solution of each colour, and, of course, diluted them 
before use. The prints are beautiful whilst in a damp condi- 
tion, but as they dry, the colours, especially the green and yellow, 
fade. They appear to sink into the gelatine and paper, some- 
times showing through the back. Haye I omitted to mix 
something with the dyes? 2. Also please state the proper 
method of mounting on to celluloid.—Ioan. 

1. It seems to us that you have employed unsuitable dyes 
or the work. Colours specially prepared for the purpose are 
now sold by all the large dealers, and you would have no such 
trouble with them. They are very cheap. 2. The prints are 
irst soaked in methylated spirit, and are then laid on a metal 
plate, the celluloid placed on, and a hot, heavy iron roller 
passed over the whole, which causes the print and celluloid to 
adhere, Suitable rollers, etc., for the purpose are specialties of 
Messrs. Fallowfield, Charing Cross Road. 


he 
universal developer recommended in “B.J.,” January 5, 1906, 
y Mr. Shenton?—H. Martin. 
We are unable to say. Perhaps Mr. Shenton, or someone 
who has used the developer, can give our inquirer the informa- 
tion. But we imagine the factor will mot differ from that of a 
developer with the same proportions of metol and hydro- 
quinone, particulars of which are given by Mr. Watkins in his 
“Watkins Manual.” 


Srnsirisep VrrLtum.—l. Can you inform me what German firm 


supply Japanese paper coated with P.O.P or albumen emulsion, 
and if it is obtainable in this country? 2. What wholesale 
firm supplies Passe-partout binding strips in rolls for use?—S. E. 
1. From Mattos, Ltd., Arundel Square, Highbury, London, 
N. 2. Cooper, Dennison, and Walkden, Ltd., 7-9, St. Bride 
Street, H.C. 
D.—The addr 
Grimsby. 


is: G. H. Eustace, 306, Cleethorpe Road, 


C. H. Lirrie (San José, California).—There are two fairly good 


books: “A Treatise on Photogravure,” by Herbert Denison, 
and “ Photo-Aquatint and Photograyure,’ by T. Huson. The 
prices here are 4s. 6d. and Qs. respectively. Probably Messrs. 
Tennant and Ward, 387, Fourth Avenue, New York, can supply 
both. 


r.—A gentleman calls on me and orders 
four 12 x 10 photographs of certain villas, but I must not let 
the tenants know anything of it, as the pictures are only for 
his personal use, which might not he appreciated by the tenants. 
I believe it is the designs of architecture he requires. Am I 
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Posrcarps.—Will you please advise me through t 


Focan-prane Suurrer.—Could 


running any risks by supplying him? First, from a legal stand- 
point; second, morally. I might mention the said gentleman 
(tradesman) lives twenty miles away.—VILLAS. 

You run no legal risks, as anyone is at liberty to photograph 
from a public highway any ‘‘work of mature,” into which cate- 
gory buildings are, in this country at any rate, held to fall. 
As to the moral question, we cannot say, but we should not 
consider the taking of photographs for an architect's guidance 
immoral. 

e medium of your 
journal on the following point!—I cannot keep my glossy P.O.P. 
nosteards flat, although I notice the commercial varieties are. 
Mine curl inwards. I put them through the ordinary process— 
ardening in formalin and squeegeeing on ferrotype plates. 
Directly they get in the window they curl badly. Can you 
adyise me how to prevent this?7—R. N, Cxirrorp. 

If you set the cards to dry between two strips of wood 
placed about 44 in. apart, so that the cards are sprung into a 
low arch, you will find that they will dry almost flat, and will 
remain so. It is possible you are giving them too severe hard- 
ening. Try a 5 per cent. solution of alum for ten minutes. It 
should be sufficient preparation for the cards before stripping. 


Srupro QuERres.—My studio is 30 ft. long from east to west, and 


8 ft. north and south. On the south side is a light starting 
6 ft. from the floor, slanting 6 ft. from the vertical up to the 
ridge, which is 18 ft. above floor level. This light starts 6 it. 
from the east end, then glass for 14 ft., leaving 10 ft. blank 
wall on west end. Marginal sketches show two sections, viz., 
south side and east end. 1. I mote in H. P. Robinson’s book, 
“The Studio,” he recommends vertical side lighting, thus 
avoiding leaks, etc., and states in foot-note some studios have 
been so constructed. Can you inform me if this method of 
vertical lighting is a success? If so, by whom, and where? 
What area of glass would be required to light studio 30 ft. by 
94 ft.? Is this vertical system good for large groups? What 
distance should glass start from east wall? Also from floor? 
2. Can you recommend a standard work on this subject other 
and later than Robinson’s? Supposing 24 ft. is too wide to 
light vertically, would a light like marginal section answer? 
Or, to put it in other words: How would you light such a 
studio to get best results? 3. The present system is perfect 
as far as lighting goes, but as the studio is too small for large 
groups. it is my intention to increase width 6 ft., and I want to 
avoid the leaks caused by moss growing in the accumulated dust 
between laps. I should be much obliged if you would answer 
above queries. Note: Do not forget this is south of the 
equator.—Jas. Srmwarr (Invercargile, New Zealand). 

1. Some few studios have been constructed with the vertical 
light, but this form is now seldom adopted. We should cer- 
tainly not recommend it for large groups. Neither should we 
advise the modified form of studio, with vertical light, shown 
in one of the sketches. The forms of studio most in favour in 
this country are the ridge roof and the lean-to, both of which 
are admirably suited for groups, 2. Bolas’s bcok, “ The Photo- 
graphic Studio,” is a more recent work, and describes several 
forms of studios, with cuts illustrating them. It is published 
by Marion and Co, Soho Square, London, price 2s. 3. As you 
get on so well with the system you have, why not keep to it, 
simply making the studio larger? If you are building a new 
one specially for groups, we should suggest either of the two 
forms above named. 


you kindly give me a formula in 


the “British Journal” for making the blinds .f focal-plane 
shutter light-tight? The blind is full of small pin-holes.—W. 
Coox. 


As described by you, the blind requires altogether renew- 
ing. We know of no means of usefully repairing it. An odd 
pin-hole or two can be closed with a tiny patch of thin rubber 
cemented with a little rubber solution, but in your case you 
want a mew blind. It looks as though an inferior cloth had 
been used in the first instance. 

. E. M.—Of the three, No. 2 is decidedly the best. Of those at 
ordinary prices, we should advise you to select among Ilford, 
Barnet, and Wellington, all of which are satisfactory in both 
the ordinary and the colour respect. 


{ 
| A. J. Revves.—Messrs. Fallowfield. See replies to other querist; 


| Rerrorype Dry Puares.—Could you inform me through » 
columns of the “Journal” how to make dry ferrotype a 
Should feel greatly obliged if you could do so.—F. H, 
Ferrotype dry plates are prepared with washed collog 
bromide emulsion. But those who produce them commergg 
do not publish the formula they employ. However, on page! 
of the “Almanac,” you will find formule which will proba 
answer your purpose. To fully describe the methods of mak 
the emulsions would take up far more space than can be spa 
in this column. Therefore, we should recommend you to 
Abney’s book, “Photography with Emulsions,” through { 
dealer, or from Dawbarn and Ward, Farringdon Avenue, J 
(3s.) } 
Faprep Privrs.—I am so sorry to trouble you again about the fad 
of the prints on the mounts. You refer to it as not hay 
een washed before placing in the hypo. bath, but I give fh 
three or four changes, and I also sent the one on the wi 
| mount to compare. The paper used was “——” C.C. m 
| also printing-out paper, and the toning bath was platinum ; 
hosphoric acid. I might also add that only prints put 
those certain mounts have faded.—W. 8. K. 

We are glad to have further particulars from you, | 
hough our guess at the conditions under which the prints y 
made was not far out, we do not think that your manipula 
is responsible for the fading. Evidently either the moun 
or the mount is the cause. You can make sure of the for 
by using a standard brand, such as Higgins’s; and as for 
| mounts, if the trouble occurs again, we recommend you to} 
| the mounts in the following way:—Lay a piece of pat 
paper or thin celluloid over half the mount and on this q 
an albumen print, finished but unmounted. Pack up wil 
piece of pure filter paper and several thicknesses of moisté 
blotting paper, put the whole in a printing-frame bet 
glasses to keep in the moisture, and place in a warm place 
two or three weeks. If the half of the vrint in contact with 
mount deteriorates before the other the mount is defectiy 


-———$—_+——-__<—_ 


| A Memprr or tHE Leorsnarurn.—We read in the “Mani 
Free Press” that Mr. J. F. Mitchell, who for many years has] 
a photographer in Winnipeg, is the Conservative representat 
elect for the division of North Winnipeg. Mr. Mitchell has ] 
for a long time a member of the Winnipeg City Council. 
Curmicars iv Japan.—Ihe demand for soda ash, caustic § 
potassium chlorate, etc., in Japan is annually increasing, says 
“Toyo Yakuho.” So far foreign countries have supplied all 
chemicals requisite in paper, soap, glass-making, etc., but, as 
announced in the “Chemist and Druggist”’ o March 9, p. 56 
company, with a nominal capital of two ntillion yen (£200,000), 
been formed to manufacture caustic soda, bleaching powder, cat 
of calcium, etc., by electrolysis. In view of this fact, the amd 
of imports in 1905, representing catties of 14lb., may be of inter 
Caustic soda—England, 16,987,729 ; America, 78,131; other count 
2,630. Soda ash—England, 42,335; America, 16,410,99. Po 
chlorate—Belgium, 42,333; France, 1,042,303; Germanv 1,448, 
and England, 1,960,789. Sodium bicarbonate—all countries, 3,528 
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a - My ye Rh os “ S. 
Tee The loedine Mr. S. Hall Downing, in a letter on sul- 
PepRA.. 249 | New Appanarus, & Bleaching phide toning published in our issue of 
-APHO 251 | NEW MATERIALS .... Solution. March 29 (where, also, a misprint of 
pe LES CES AORTA ZEROS CATALOGUES AND TRADE Noriczs 259 | sulphite for sulphide should be corrected), gave a formula 
SIONAL TOGRAP. » ~ = e . . . : = : 
f. Drummond Shiels ......... 252 | MEETINGS oF Socrerims for an iodine bleaching bath, which formula prescribed 
R Raw Parer—IL By | COMMER CLAD | SAND (GUNG ALAIN | the solution of 54 grains of potassium iodide in 4 oz. 
Ben Ah ian Se Cn arte hee ! oe. : ee 
ons Tulle Newel Goaeerae. of water and the subsequent addition of 22 grains of iodine. 
anian Camera Club ....... 266 | GoRRESPONDENCE This is the manner in which the making of the solution is 
NEWS seseessesssssees v« 256 Blisters on Bromides—Business generally described, but it is as well to point out that it is 
TA :— Methods in the Studio—Pro- ae . Aare i P . 
Ming P.O.P. Prints— fits on Picture Postcards— by no means the proper or most convenient manner. It 
mides as the Starting Point Ebi rs iat Aas He is a slow method, and also a wasteful one as regards potas- 
i rocess—Preserva- rofession® hotographers’ : 5 ; Gs : Se 
Pperaicen Eee 258 ‘Association «0.0... 961 | Sium iodide, which is rather an expensive salt. From 35 
OOKS esssesse 25° | ANSWERS TO CorREsPonDENTS... 263 | to 40 grains of iodide are quite sufficient for the purpose of 


SUMMARY. 
Liverpool Society at the Northern Exhibition hit upon an 
perfect method of displaying lantern slides, using Japanese 
‘as a means of diffusing the illumination. (P. 250.) 


action of the graphoscope is the subject for an editorial, 
describes a number of experiments, easily made by any 


. (P. 251.) 


vader of the “B.J.” in China repudiates the recent allegation 
he British cinematograph shows in the East are behind those 


ive production. (P. 262.) 


*T. Drummond Shiels, in a 
7, recounted some interesting 
career, and imparted advice 


paper fbefore the Edinburgh 
experiences from his profes- 
which other portrait photo- 


rs may study with profit.. (P. 252.) 
ontinuation of the notes on “Spots in Raw Paper,” a series 
8 are given serving to identify the more common defects. 


1.) 


nematograph water trough and improvements in Dr, Korn’s 
1 of electrically transmitting photographs are among the 
sof the week. (P. 256.) 


“Contour PHotograrHy” SUPPLEMENT. 
Ernest A. Burchardt, of the Society of Colour Photographers, 
us to publish the results of experiments in printing with 
mated size. (P. 25.) 


her details of the Traube iodide process are available. 


V. Czapek has completed a series of tests of the Smith “ Uto” 
out paper. (P. 28.) 


e notes are given on the development of three-colour nega- 


(P. 29.) 


portfolios of the Society of Colour Photographers are now 
ulation. Some brief criticisms of the contents by Mr. E. J. 
ippear on page 3l. 


dissolving 22 grains of iodine, and the 54 grains mentioned. 
above is a large excess. The proper method of preparing 
an iodine solution is to weigh out the ingredients separately 
and then mix them in the dry state. It is best to throw the 
iodide into a beaker or measure and then spread the iodine 
over it. If the mass is moistened with a few drops 
of water and allowed to stand for a minute or so, the iodine 
is completely dissolved. Water is then added in the re- 
quired quantity, and the solution is complete. If, on the 
other hand, the method of our correspondent is adopted, 
the flakes of iodine take a considerable time to dissolve. and 
they will not dissolve at all unless a large excess of iodine 
is present. If the solution is required in a great hurry 
two parts of iodide can be taken for every part of iodine. 
One and a half parts of iodide are sufficient, but the solids 
must then be more carefully mixed if rapid dissolution is 
desired.. In a bleaching bath an excess of potassium iodide 
is undesirable, as it is a fairly ready solvent for silver 
iodide. 


* * * 


Public The announcement that the British 
Photographic Museum reading-room is closed until 
Librariee. October next will be very unwelcome 
news to the.many students who have occasion to make use 
of its unique facilities. We believe that provision is to be 
made for those engaged on important work, but the visitor 
whose reasons for consulting a volume do not satisfy the 
officials must seek elsewhere for information. It may there- 
fore be of service to draw attention to the excellent and ex- 
cellently arranged library of the Patent Office in Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Holborn, which is open to tthe public, and 
contains as complete a collection of photographic books as 
any institution in London, the Royal Photographic Society, 
perhaps, alone excepted. The library of this latter body, 
though for the use of members only, would no doubt be 
opened to anyone requiring facilities unobtainable else- 
where on application being made to the Secretary at 66, 
Russell Square, W.C. 
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Concerning In our review of the Northern Exhibi- | publications which, we fear, are not perused even by th 
Lantern tion at Liverpool we referred last week | who are embarking on a tour which may extend to th 
Slides. 


to the display of the lantern slides, and in 
the hope that other societies may find our remarks ser- 
viceable we return to the subject now. Various as are 
the methods of showing transparencies, every one is open 
more or less to the objection that the light may fail towards 
the corners or the lower line of a group. Reflectors of 
paper or of mirrors do not afford a perfectly even trans- 
mission of light. Mr. John Smith, of the Liverpool 
Society, tried opal glass in large sheets placed vertically at 
about 2 in. behind the slides. Through this, however, it 
was found that the electric lamps were too plainly dis- 
cernible. He therefore hit upon Japanese vellum paper, 
such as is used for the printing of engraved plates. This 
was at once texturous enough to give perfect diffusion, and 
translucent enough to give a bright and mellow light over 
its whole surface. Placed in the same position as the 
opal first tried, it answered admirably. Not one slide was 
better lit than another throughout a very long series. ‘The 
densest looked its best, and the thinnest was not garish. 
Whilst we are on the subject of lantern slides, we may 
also revert to some remarks by Mr. Tilney in his lecture 
at the Liverpool exhibition, entitled “Reflections upon the 
Old Masters The slides he was using were in many cases 
badly covered with the stock patterns of masks, regardless 
of the requirements of the subject. Many fine composi- 
tions were ruined by this adoption of the method of Pro- 
crustes, who, it will be remembered, cut off at the legs all 
such of his guests who were too tall for the bed he offered 
them. Whilst a man may have a right to treat his own 
creations in any drastic way he pleases, he should certainly 
respect classic works. A reproduction of a picture fails to 
deserve the name if its boundaries do not coincide with 
those of the original. ‘The design is in that case a different 
one. This principle applies just as much, of course, to 
the making of blocks as to transvarencies. 


* * * 
Photographs, |? is, perhaps, not the most graceful per- 
Good and formance to praise your own photo- 
Bad. graphs in public print. even at the edi- 
torial bidding, but Mr. Dudley Kidd, who thus, in 
the “World’s Work,” instances photographs by him- 
self of South African aborigines, is never undue 


in the praise he accords to good points in the photo- 
graphs, and his exposition of a few of the causes which 
make photographs useless for book illustration deserves 
to be conned by publishers. Until there exists in every 
publishing house someone who knows good photography 
when he sees it, we shall still have to submit to the degrada- 
tion of the camera which is conveyed in the many books of 
travel accompanied by “the author’s photographs.” As 
‘we write, a record. of an American’s Scandinavian tour is 
before us, with quite fifty plate photographic illustrations, 
every one of which would disgrace an amateur of a month’s 


experience. It amazes us that any house can waste blocks 
and paper on such work, particularly when good photo- 
graphs of all the scenes are obtainable. 

* * * 
The Making It is not much that Mr. Dudley Kidd 
of a good asks for. He only impresses on the 
illustration. tourist that consideration should be 


given to the lighting and to the surroundings of his sub- 
jects—he is writing more particularly of types of people— 
and that a preliminary photographic “note” should be 
taken to. point out the chief characteristics which are 
wanted in a given representation. In short, his recom- 
mendations amount to the advice which is given to be- 
ginners in photography in the better shilling handbooks, 


sands of miles and lead them into unexplored parts of 
world. In his own especial work of photographing 
Kaffirs, Mr. Kidd recommends most liberal exposure 
order to obtain good negatives of such difficult subject 
a chocolate-coloured native clad in a white night-sh 
sitting in brilliant sunshine. “ Hither the face become 
black blot, or the shirt a white glaring mass devoid of. 
trace of limbs beneath it. To further complicate the ¢ 
culty, the boy in question was acting as cook, and: 
smeared his face with grease so as to make it shine, 
the photographer works with an actinometer—and he 
tainly should do so if he aims at quality—he will find; 
if he gives a ‘normal’ exposure, the high-lights oq 
face will become glaring white patches, and all seng 
modelling will be lost. In order to avoid these pith 

t of all necessary to give at least ten times 


it is first 
“normal’ or ‘correct’ exposure for the average subj 
and secondly, to dilute the developer—in which the] 
must be reduced to a minimum—with four times the y 
quantity of water.” 


* * * 


Sliver Nitrate Our own experience of the caustill 
as a Remedy perties of silver nitrate would ha 
for have led us to have confirmed the § 
Burns. ment recently made in one of theé 
ing papers that a strong solution of the nitrate was 
excellent remedy for burns. However, we see a Ger 
writer, Herr Coblenzl, recording his great satisfaction 
a solution of this kind as regards its healing properti@ 
skin which has suffered from burns. The writer ing 
tion employs a 50 per cent. solution of silver niti 
containing also 20 to 25 per cent of zinc nitrate, the w 
of which is heated to. boiling, and while hot brought o 
the injured place. The first effect of contact with 
solution is a smart pain, but after fen or fifteen min 
the pain of the burn commences to disappear, and is ¢ 
pletely gone in half an hour, so that only on pressing 
skin can a sensation of pain be felt. The scorched) 
appears to have been mortified, and in eight days a 
skin has formed. It would be interesting to know if 
experience of any of our medical readers on the al 
drastic remedy are similar. The recommendation is 
which we cannot remember to have seen in any Eng 
publications, ; 


+* * * 


A case was mentioned at one of the! 
ing Coins man societies recently where the 1 
and Medals. = quctions in a catalogue of a numbe 
medals and coins represented the latter as intaglio ins 
of as in relief. The effect is not infrequently seen, 
is due in most cases probably to the fact that the ph 
grapher, when copying the cast of the relief and emp 
ing the useful top lightine from the left-hand sid 
accustomed to place the cast in an inverted vosition 
the sake of ease in focussing. As a result, a reverst 
the lighting is obtained: the shadows fall, for exall 
from the upper side of the outstretched arm of a fig 
instead of from the lower, and the eye, when the ff 
duced coin is observed, attempts to account for the sha 
formation by imagining the actual raised portions of 
relief as depressions. 


Photograph- 


* * * 


The Action In an “ Ex Cathedra” note in ourl 


of Thick of March 22 we drew attention 10 
Lenses, fact that the “nodes,” or me 
points,” that play such an important part in the & 
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theory of thick lenses, were referred to and described by 
Dr. Wood in his “Optics,” published in 1818, and we 
gzommented on the strange fact that Coddington, in his 
‘Elementary Optics,” omitted all reference to these 
ooints, though he acknowledged much indebtedness to 
Wood’s “ Optics.” A further search shows that Coddino- 
on remedied this omission in his 1829 “ System of Optics,” 
hough he appears to have entirely ignored the matter in 
iis 1823 and 1825 editions. It is, however, still more 
remarkable to find the subject dealt with, very much in 
Wood’s manner, in Harris’s “ Optics,” published in 1775. 
Possibly Gauss found the germ of his theory in Harris, but 
he extraordinary fashion in which the theory of thick 
enses has been neglected both before and since Gauss’s 
ime is anything but creditable. It should be observed that 
Harris, in describing the properties of the nodes of a lens, 
loes not claim any originality. He rather treats the sub- 
ect as if it were already a familiar one to optical students. 
-robably, therefore, it is to be found in earlier books, but 
0 far as we are aware there is no reference to it in Smith, 
vhose “ Opticks ” preceded the earliest editions of Harris’s 
vorks. 
* * * 

id We have never professed any great 
ind New respect for the average modern type of 
juthorities. English optical text-book, and the little 
respect we have felt of late has diminished in a most 
tartling fashion. Some recent experimental work led to 
esults that were either quite contrary to the orthodox 
nodern authorities or else quite ignored by them, hence 
ve fell back upon the old authorities, such as Smith, 
darris, Wood, Wells, and Young, upon the chance of 
jicking up some evidence corroborative of our own experi- 
nents. The result was somewhat surprising, for in several 
nstances we found full details of the very experiments that 
ve had been making, conducted with apparatus con- 
tructed in the same way, and resulting in very similar 
nferences. Moreover, we found a fine collection of simple 
xperiments that are disregarded in more modern books, 
jossibly because they tend to disprove fondly hugged 
rthodox misconceptions that are necessary to the passing 
f examinations. It is noteworthy that two of the best of 
he old writers were more or less amateur opticians. 
Tarris was Assay-Master of the Mint, while Dr. Wells 
yas physician to the Finsbury Dispensary. Naturally, the 
atter author confined himself mainly to the study of the 
jhenomena of vision, and his essays on the subject shouid 
y no means be neglected by the modern student. Harris 
ook up optics generally, but also gave much attention to 
he subject of vision, and his books are masterly treatises 
f equal importance with those of the renowned Dr. 
mith. The knowledge possessed by both these old 
aasters is astonishing if we compare their works with the 
oor little compilations that during the last century 
assed as important and authoritative text-books. YFor- 
unately, there is an improvement of late years, and Mr. 
Jallmeyer, Mr. Dennis Taylor, and Dr. Sylvanus P. 
“thompson, with a very few others, have made some very 
lotable additions to our optical literature. 


i 


In Chicago there are about thirty process engraving firms, includ- 
ig ten of national note, amongst the largest in America. 
000 hands are employed—an average of fifty to a firm. 
Chicago Tribune.” 


Some 
So says the 


‘Dancer or Crrnvtom Comps.—An elderly woman, named Ryall, 
i Camberwell New Road, was lighting a candle, when the flame 
as blown against her chiffon scarf, and a celluloid comb which she 


as wearing caught fire. She died in hospital from shock. 
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THE GRAPHOSCOPE. 


Ar the end of Dr. Porter’s lecture on “ Stereoscopy,” 
which he gave at the R.P.S. on January 29, the question 
of the action of the graphoscope was raised, but owing 
to the lateness of the hour the matter was not discussed. 
This subject is one that seems to be very little understood. 
Everyone who thas used the appliance is familiar with its 
effect, but very few seem to be prepared with an explana- 
tion of the relief observed in a single photograph when it 
is observed through a single large lens. The true explana- 
tion is a little complex, as three separate conditions 
govern the effect, but we hope this article may help to 
clear up a matter which seems to be one of interest to 
many. 

A graphoscope is a large single lens of sufficient 
diameter to enable both eyes to observe the photograph, 
and the three conditions we have referred to are: first, 
a condition governing the appreciation of perspective ; 
second, a condition peculiar to the formation of a virtual 
image of a plane object by a single positive lens; third, 
a condition peculiar to the binocular observation of any 
diagram or picture through a large lens. 

We have several times pointed out the extreme import- 
ance of true perspective in connection with the subject 
of stereoscopy, and also when referring to the matter of 
monocular relief. The apparent relief due to perspective 
can only be seen to perfection when the print is examined 
by one eye from the one proper viewing point, and the 
trouble with photographs is that the proper view point 
is very often so near the print that distinct vision from 
that point is impossible. One remedy for this is to stop 
down the eye pupil by observing the object through a 
pinhole. This so increases the range of distinct vision 
that the proper position can often be found. Another 
remedy is the use of a magnifying lens to increase the 
size of the picture, and also the viewing distance, up to 
a convenient dimension. his, then, is one of the 
functions of the graphoscope. If the photograph has been 
produced with a short focus lens of, say, five inches focal 
length, we can arrange the graphoscope so as to magnify 
the image twice, and this increases the viewing distance 
from five to ten inches, which is about the best distance 
for distinct vision, and enables one to take up the proper 
view point. 

It should be noted that the proper point can generally 
be found by trial without any calculation, for, provided 
the photograph is in true perspective, the realistic effect 
obtained from the one proper point is very striking. One 
adjustment is so obviously better than any other within 
certain limits that an approximately correct adjustment 
is easily arrived at We advise experiment, first with a 
pinhole, and secondly with a large reading lens of about 
4, in. to 5 in. diameter. ‘Such a lens is practically a 
graphoscope when used with both eyes, and it is a cheap 
substitute for the elaborately fitted arrangement sold 
under that name. If the experiments we are about to 
describe are to be carried out a lens of this description 
will be necessary. For subject, if no suitable photographs 
are handy, we would recommend a picture called “Sun- 
light and Shade” in “The Photographic Monthly ” for 
December, 1906. This shows some excellent perspective 
and most remarkable relief when viewed in the grapho- 
scope. With this picture and a pinhole the relief due to 
true perspective is very apparent, and if we examine it 
with one eye through the centre of the big lens a similar 
amount of relief is observable. 

Now for the first experiment. Mount the picture on 
a perfectly flat surface, and, examining it. with one eye 
through the lens, find the position tn which the perspec- 
tive looks most realistic. Note that the flat picture has 
a concave appearance. Next shift the head so that both 
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eyes can study the picture through the lens. The relief 
is at once greatly increased. It is much more realistic 
than before, and, if anything, shows an effect of exaggera- 
tion. Moreover, the flat picture no longer appears 
concave, but most obviously conver. Ii the lens is close 
to the eyes the convexity is most apparent; in fact, 
the paper appears to rise up in a great hump in the centre. 
The concavity seen with one eye is also most obvious when 
the eye is close to the lens. A further effect to notice 
is an appearance of cushion distortion. This is evident 
with either one eye or two, and the effect is precisely 
similar to that sometimes noticed with photographic 
lenses, though the cause is a different one. 

All the effects noted above are attributable to, and easily 
explained by, the existence of spherical aberration. Owing 
to the presence of this aberration the virtual image 
observed through the lens is a surface convex to the lens. 
This convexity is apparent to binocular vision, but not 
to monocular. With one eye there is nothing to denote 
that the image is really convex. Owing to the presence 
of spherical aberration the margins of the object are 
magnified more than the centre, and cushion distortion is 
apparent; which two effects give the impression of near- 
ness of the margins, and of consequent concavity. This 
wrong impression is corrected when both eyes are brought 
into use, and the convexity then becomes apparent, in 
spite of the fact that the two effects that deceived the 
single eye are still in evidence. 

If the nearest object is in the centre of the picture, 
as it is in the particular illustration we are using as an 
example, the evident convexity of the image considerably 
aids the illusion of relief when we employ binocular 
vision through the graphoscope. This optical effect, due 
to the use of an uncorrected magnifier, is therefore a 
second contributory cause of the effect of relief observed ; 
and we now come to the third cause, which nearly 
approximates to a stereoscopic condition. 

When the relief effect is most obvious through the 
graphoscope, the simple experiment of opening and closing 
the eyes alternately will show that the right eye is seeing 
the subject through the right half of the lens and the 
left eye through the left half. Each eye is therefore 
observing through one of a pair of prisms placed base 
to base, and as a necessary consequence of the spherical 
aberration that exists each eye sees a differently propor- 
tioned picture. This fact will not be apparent in a 
complex photograph, but it is easily noticeable in a simple 
diagram consisting of a circle with a series of radii 
drawn, from the centre. This may be looked upon 
as a plan of a cone. If examined with both eyes through 
the graphoscope lens the centre will appear to rise up 
above the plane of the circle, and a cone will be suggested. 
The suggestion is imperfect, owing to the absence of any 
perspective in the form of shading, but a conical effect 
is given. Examine this. figure with one eye through the 


right half of the lens, and then move. the lens 
so as to obtain a view through the left half. Two oby; 
ously different effects are obtained. In both cases th 
circle becomes approximately oval, but through the righ 
half of the lens the point in which all the radij mee 
is well to the left of the centre of the oval, while throug! 
he left half the same point is well to the right of th 
centre. Leaving the matter of distortion out of consider, 
ion, it is evident that these displacements of the cent 
point are, very similar to the effects that would exist j 
a pair of stereoscopic views of an actual cone. The centy 
point is, in fact, displaced in each view in the sam 
direction as the apex of a cone would be decenired j 
each of a pair of stereoscopic views; hence the combing 
ion of the two views seen through the two halves ¢ 
he graphoscope gives very much the same effect of relig 
as that obtained in a stereoscope from two correct view 
The result is not accurate, and though the relief obtaing 
is due to the same causes that produce relief in the stere 
scopic, it is not stereoscopically true. It is, nevertheles 
remarkably effective when the subject is a good phot 
graph and the relief of a stereoscopic character is aide 
by good perspective. 

The three causes of the relief observed in the graphi 
scope are, therefore: perspective, convexity of the imag 
and differences of a stereoscopic nature between the viey 
obtained by the two eyes. All three causes help in # 
effect, but perhaps the second one convexity — migl 
be dispensed with, as it tends to produce exaggeration, am 
is also sometimes too obvious. It is, however, som 
what advantageous with portrait studies. The effa 
is generally too obvious when the lens is close to t 
eye, hence it is best to keep it some little distam 
away. 

An ordinary prismatic stereoscope can be convert 
into an effective graphoscope by simply reversing @ 
prisms so that their bases are towards each other. Son 
stereoscopes are so arranged as to permit the revers 
of the prisms, and they form very effective instrumem 
for observing single pictures. In the normal stereos¢o] 
the prisms are, of course, arranged with their edg 
towards each other. Each of them slightly distorts i 
image that is observed through it, but this distortil 
is just the opposite to that produced with the graphoscop 
and tends to diminish relief rather than to increase] 
Ii an absolutely correct effect is desired, a lenticular n0 
prismatic stereoscope should be used. It is worth notit 
that the relief observed in either the stereoscope or 
graphoscope is at a maximum when the su bject is dram 
back from the lens to a distance at which focus is jl 
beginning to be lost. If this distance is too great, d 
separate images seen by the right and left eyes Wi 
jump out of register and cease to combine, just as the 
do in the stereoscope when the distance between lens 
and prints is too small. 


atera 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


(A paper read before the Edinburgh Photographic Society.) 


Every business man who deals directly with the public has ex- 
periences which are interesting and amusing. The professional 
photographer has, perhaps, more than his share of these, and, 
doubtless, many “knights of the camera” could speak interest- 
ingly of what they see and hear from day to day. We are told 
that “the proper study of mankind is man,” so it may not be 
undesirable to look at him as he appears when in process of being 


immortalised. 


Man here does not, of course, refer entirely, 
even mainly, to the male persuasion, as the photographer's me 
numerous and most charming patrons are those of the gent 
Which is, of course, what should be! 
Men and Women as Sitters. 
Tt might be well to speak first of the difference between ™ 
and women from an operator’s point of view. 


Sex. 


A distinguish 
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ator, from whom I learned much, was often asked by his lady 
ents if he did not prefer men because they were less trouble- 
ne. “Madam,” he would diplomatically reply, “while men 
certainly easier to photograph, we find the ladies much more 
eresting.” And this is a true statement of the case. It is a 
-known fact that expression is the great difficulty in 
iraiture. Men do not show their feelings in their expression 
readily as do women, and a moustache often hides the most ex- 
ssive feature of the face. 
ian is usually not difficult to get. 
\ woman is more affected by the preparations incidental to the 
stographing, and, by the time the exposure is made, she is 
en looking most unlike herself. A tactful operator contrives 
minimise the prominence of the necessary preliminaries as 
ch as possible, and seeks to make his sitter feel at ease. But 
h some people there is always difficulty, and every photo- 
pher is familiar with the person who has never had a success- 
photograph. But, from the fact that they are often difficult 
yjects, and because of their natural charm and grace, women 
always interesting to photograph. But there are more than 
mand women inthe world. There are children—and there are 
jes! Some people may go through this world unconscious of 
fact that there are babies in it, but they are not professional 
yiographers! Something must be said, then, about the photo- 
phing of that important personage—Baby. 
Photographing ‘‘ Baby.”’ 
the scene is an every-day one. The happy mother, after spend- 
perhaps the best part of the forenoon arranging the draperies, 
ries, etc., so dear to the feminine heart, and so indispensable 
very well-regulated baby, bears her precious burden off to the 
dio. She is full of hope and anticipation that baby will be 
ygood ” and will sit “so nicely.” Alas! how frequently those 
icipations, coloured by a mother’s love, are not realised. How 
mn, after wrestling for an hour or more with one of these little 
tubs, the poor photographer is left a physical and mental 
ck! 3 
nm babies, as in most things, we find differences. Some there 
with bright, happy faces and flashing eyes, who are full of 
and mischief. Others are doleful and melancholy, and seem, 
s early, to take a pessimistic view of life. All their actions 
suggestive of a mind fully alive to the sorrow and vice of this 
ked world. 
here is also another important difference in babies—the 
erence of sex. The photographer, after long experience, when 
aking of the little angel, uses the word “ baby,” or the safe 
d “it.” The necessity for this is obvious. A sweet little baby 
les in, whom, by its mild appearance and artless ways, you 
e to be one of the gentler sex, and, in speaking to the mother, 
say suggestively—“ A little girl?” 
self up, and, with scarcely concealed scorn in her voice, 
lies—‘No; he is a boy!” Muttering apologies, you retire 
somfited, vowing that you will never risk a guess again. T 
e been informed that the different sexes may easily be told 
he difference in the pinafores worn, but this is too dangerous 
and for a mere man to venture upon, and he will probably be 
l advised to avoid it. 
in important consideration in the photographing of babies are 
mothers. If they and the sundry female relatives who come 
ake part in the great event could be quietly removed from the 
m for a few minutes, there would, in most cases, be no 
ible. But when the critical moment arrives, and you are 
ng to get an exposure, you find that the aforementioned 
es, in various stages of excitement, are vying with you in the 
rt to attract the attention of that one and only baby. And 
le, from all parts of the studio, come strange and wondrous 
es, the object of interest is perhaps deep in the study of 
e problem of the mysterious world of infancy, and quite 
vious of the commotion of which he is the innocent cause. 


So that a characteristic portrait of | 


The mother straightens | 


Or, again, with wondering eyes, his gaze wanders from one to 
the other of the gesticulating circle, and. after vainly tryine to 
understand it all, he retires again to the solitude of his own 
thoughts. 

A natural and justifiable weakness of mothers is their undue 
anxiety as to the likelihood of baby falling. When, perhaps, 
you are about to open the shutter, the mother, with a whoop 
worthy of a Red Indian brave, rushes in and saves the child 
from an imaginary fall. And while you gently remonstrate with 
her, she is perhaps persuaded to stand far enough away to pre- 
vent her also coming into the picture. But the stifled groans 
and murmurs which come from her direction show how great is 
the maternal love, and how large a place her little baby holds 
in the mother’s affections and anxieties, 

Very often, of course, there is little difficulty in photograph- 
ing babies. And child pictures are generally very satisfactory 
and pleasing, because of the absence of the self-conscious expres- 
sion which is often so noticeable in the portraits of older people. 

Some Types of People. 

A professional photographer comes across many interesting 
people. There isthe man who informs you, with a warning tone 
in his voice, that he knows something about photography. You 
are supposed to infer from this that it is no use attempting to 
deceive him, or to practice upon him any little tricks of trade. 

An occasional visitor, too, is the bright little lady, whose de- 
portment does not suggest the stage, who has cut out the portrait 
photographs, and tells you that she knows she is stout, but asks 
to be taken in a similar position—generally one which is not 
quite suitable for her. 

There are also the people whose features are not exactly 
Grecian, who insist upon being taken side-face because they have 
seen a profile of someone else which they admired. 

A difficult subject is the elderly lady who comes back with her 
photographs, and tells you that she knows she is stout, but asks 
if you think she is really as stout as you have made her. 

The man who wants his proofs specially hurried as he is going 
abroad on the Tuesday, and who comes in on the Wednesday to 
re-sit, is also sometimes met with. 

There is also the person who does not wish to be “touched 
up,” and the person who does not object “to being improved a 
little.” And there is also the person, who is, however, very 
seldom met with, who does not compare photographing with a 
dental operation. 

Speaking broadly, there are three classes of patrons, which 
every photogrpher has, more or less. There are those who like 
a “clear” photograph, and who wonder why the Colonies pro 
duce clearer portraits than we do. ‘These are usually charitable 
enough in their judgments to put this down to the better light 
which our Colonial brethren enjoy. 

Another class, of advanced artistic taste, prefer low-toned 
pictures, and do not object to broad effects and a minimum of 
detail. 

And the third class, which includes the great majority of the 
general public, comes between these two classes. While softness 
and an absence of glaring outlines are admired, a certain bright- 
ness and clearness of detail are also demanded. And it is often 
a difficult matter for the photographer to reconcile commercial 
considerations, which demand the catering to different tastes, 
with the observance of a certain artistic standard. If the com- 
mercial side is pushed too far, the artistic side must suffer. And 
if the desire for artistic effect is carried to extremes, it inevitably 
means a great narrowing of the circle of possible clients. 

Outdoor Experiences. 

Outdoor work provides photographers with some of their most 
interesting experiences. Eyery operator knows that he may 
expect a funny man in almost every group he takes—the man 
who raises a laugh at the wrong time. A few quiet words are 
generally sufficient, however, to cause this individual to subside. 
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In work done outside the studio, the photographer is frequently | different disposition. The intervals between sitters he speni 
hampered for want of time, and he is often not treated with the | on a sofa, slumbering peacefully. And, while his energy coulk 


consideration to which he is entitled. t a marriage party or | not be so much admired, we, as his assistants, found that his 
similar ceremony, he is sometimes kept waiting for a considerable | habits relieved us of a great deal of mental strain, 

time, and is then told that he can only be spared five minutes for Many others could be described, but space forbids, 

what is wsually a difficult piece of work. This is often the result Nature of the Work. 

of want of thought and bad arrangements, but it is none the less The reasons for liking or disliking photographs are often very 
annoying, and does not give the photographer a fair chance. At | curious. Sometimes the photographer is disheartened by the 
other times, of course, it is quite different, and he is given every | fact that his best efforts do not please. Work which he ig proué 
assistance and ample time, so that the work is really a pleasure. of turning out is brought back for some trifling fault of dress, 0 


It is a notable fact in this connection that King Edward treats for reasons which are never apparent. 
photographers with the utmost consideration. He is present 
exactly at the appointed time, and his genial manner and kindly 
thoughtfulness make him much easier to photograph than many 
of his subjects. 


One man I remembej 
came to re-sit for his photograph, which was really an exeg| 
lent portrait. On being asked the reason, he said that, while hy 
and his friends were highly pleased with the photograph, hy 
wife thought she would like to see how he looked with a whit 
Different Operators. tie instead of a black one! In this case, of course, the man wa 
ir 


Photographic’ operators are themselves an interesting study only al g orders, and could not be blamed. The feminin 
and present many different types. Some are meek and patient! weakness for detail was alone responsible. Such little incidenf 
At least, I have been told that this is so, and I hope some day develop, or, rather, should develop, in the photographer tha 
to come across one. I have even been told, on good authori supreme virtue—Patience. 


that there are those who will go down on their hands and knees However, on the whole, the professional photographer is fort 
and play with a child for half an hour, just to gain his or her | nate in the appreciation which his successful efforts receiye 
confidence. Such a man is a true artist, and deserves our ad- | People are very grateful for a good photograph, and the know 
miration, but life is too short to allow most of us to indulge | ledge of this makes a man put forth his best energies to do ful 
ourselves in this. pleasant recreation justice to his subjects. ‘‘ Man does not live by bread alone,” ang 

Some operators I have known have not been meek and patient | this appreciation of success, which is independent of pecuniary 

very far from it! They made what seemed to them a reason- | considerations, makes the work interesting and attractive. The 


able effort to conciliate the affections of children they were | constant succession of new faces is also extremely interesting 
photographing. If this had not the desired effect, they retired | and a student of human nature has abundant material for study, 
to the back of the camera, and relieved their feelings in the way Conclusion. 


men do who feel strongly ! Tt is doubtful if the average professional photographer appre 


ciates to the full the dignity of his calling. Photography to-day 
is an economic and social necessity in every community. J 
maintains the memory and affections of family life through the 
picture it makes, and which we could not. now do without. Hor 
often is regret expressed that no photograph exists of some frient 
or relative who is no longer with us? .Sometimes, inieed, tht 


Some operators, again, are very cool and collected (and once 
more I am speaking almost from hearsay), while others can 
hardly be so described. Amn assistant who is working the camera 
for an excitable operator has no sinecure: of a job. His views of 
the sitter or sitters will probably be only momentary, and when 
the posing is completed, the operator will express his surprise 
that his assistant is not ready at precisely the same moment. camera has to intrude upon the sacredness of the death chambel 

One talented operator whom I had the pleasure of assisting itself, when relatives feel that a photograph in such circum 
had. a very restless disposition. When things were quiet, he | stan is better than none at all. 
developed a weakness for painting backgrounds, the troublesome Portrait photography, altogether, has much of pathos as wel 
preparations for which I had to perform. After much sketching | as humour in it, Human life is fleeting and uncertain. Andi 
and colour mixing, the background became a realit So high is touching to’ see an old man or woman. on whose “ day of lif 
bes his ert of aan ee des that a wat ae the night is falling,” being brought by the family to be photo 
efforts seldom pleased him, and the background had to be taken eraphed for wh: SEROR Til aan cena > tin > is truh 
off the stretcher, put in a tub, scrubbed, and stuck up again | ~ : ie ea ee atte. ee ges i 
ready for a new attempt. Ere the substance vanishes.” 


T. DrumMMoND SuIELs. ~ 


The man who came after him had, strangely enough, quite a 


SPOTS IN RAW PAPER. 


Ik 


Methods of Testing Papers of the Hinds of Spots. Below is given the series of tests which can be undertaket 

No generally applicable method for the certain proof as to the | with as little material as possible. 
constituents of a spot can be given, even when attention is con- 
fined to the above-mentioned cases. It is possible, however, 
by the systematic adoption of a few simple tests, to obtain 
important conclusions as to the nature of the spots, which con- 
clusions can-then serve to indicate further tests. 

The method of inyestigation to be selected must frequently 
be decided by the quantity of materials, that is to say, in this 
case, according to the number of spots and faulty places. The 
procedure is much simpler when one has so much material that 
for every experiment new test pieces can be taken than when 
the same test piece must be used for several experiments. 


Before the tests of the individual spots are commenced, 3 
sufficient number of the spots, which, from their similarity d 
appearance or frequency of occurrence have to be tested, should 
be marked with a small pencil cross. If this is omitted it maj 
happen that one may be led astray in the course of the testing: 
because innocent spots appear more striking than the actua 
culprits, which sometimes quite disappear. 

If one has the whole breadth of the run or large sheets, attet 
tion should be directed as:to whether the spots oceur at definite 
distances—in the middle or towards the sides of the paper 
also they recur at definite intervals, in the direction of the Tum 
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om such observations the seat of the trouble can be deter- 
ned frequently more certainly and quickly than by exact 
ting of the individual spots. When the spots are marked, 
th should be cut out so that it is in the middle of about a 
are centimetre of paper. When the appearance of the spots 
s not make another procedure seem advisable, the following 
ts should be carried out on these small pieces :— 


A System of Tests. 


. The spots should be examined in the microscope with about 
y-times magnification, without any mounting medium, and 
irappearance, shape, size, colour, and so on noted. Bronze 
ts, wood splinters, and colour grains will be at once 
ognised ; fungi can seldom be determined in this way. 
. Treat first with alcohol, then with ether. Spots contain- 
- grease and resin will either completely disappear or lose 
ir transparency. Grease spots scarcely change when treated 
h cold alcohol, but easily lose their transparency after treat- 
nt with ether. The resin spots due to the wood-cells dissolve 
sther as well as in hot alcohol with some difficulty, and often 
ve behind a coloured crumbly grain, which consists of gypsum, 
1 which in some cases mav also contain sulphurous acid. 
e spots caused by the gelatine are, as a rule, easily soluble, 
1 seldom leave behind distinct quantities of inorganic con- 
tuents. Aniline dyes are notable for the discharge of the 
our after treatment with alcohol. 
. The spots which persist after treatment with alcohol-ether 
mld be boiled in water and left in it for some time. Some 
ts should then be laid on the object-slide and examined in 
microscope with a weak power. It should be noted 
ether the spot forms a depression or an elevation in the paper, 
0 whether it lies in the middle of the paper, or on the upper 
lower (the sieve) side. With the preparing needle one should 
v try to lift the spot out of the paper with as little damage 
it as possible, and place it on a second glass slip. Here it 
juld be spread out by means of the preparing needle, and 
xed with a drop of imbedding solution—glycerine, water, 
assium-iodide-iodine, zine chloride solution, etc. Then, 
er dropping on it a cover glass, it should be microscopically 
mined. If it consists of fibres, care should be taken to 
erve whether on or between them there are fungus threads. 
ja. If the spots, after treatment with alcohol and water, can- 
; be dissolved, or are so hard and solid that they cannot be 
tributed on the slip, they should be laid for some hours in 
0 8 per cent. soda lye, washed with hot water, and then the 
can be isolated and distributed and imbedded. 
ib. If after treatment with the soda lye the spot cannot be 
tributed, the dissolved splinters should be treated for a short 
le with chromic acid solution on the object slip, and it can 
n be, if principally of organic substances, easily resolved into 
arate cells. The chromic acid should be sucked up with a 
‘ous porcelain tile, and the fibres microscopically examined 
any desired imbedding fluid. 
ic. In order to prove the presence o 
arated kernel should be heated on 
lrochloric acid, and an attempt made after drying to detect 
7 gypsum crystals with the microscope. 
|. Some of the original spcts (or better still, as grease and 
in prevent or delay action, some tha 
ohol-ether) should be placed in a dilute solution of ferro- 
1 ferri-cyanide of potassium, acidulated with hydrochloric 
d, and after about five to fifteen minutes, should be taken 
; and washed. Iron spots of all kinds will show a blue 
oration with this. By using a magnetic steel needle it is 
y to determine whether they are metallic iron, hard pieces of 
de, or easily broken powder. 
n testing for iron with the cyanides, it should be noted that 
nified fibres can show a blue coloration if left for long in 


gypsum in a spot, the 
the slip with a drop of 


have been treated with, 


the solution, even if they do not contain appreciable quantities 
of iron. 

5. Treatment with dilute iodine solution (strongly diluted 
solution of iodine in potassium iodide). To prove the presence 
of starch in spots it is convenient to use the paper treated with 
alcohol. 

A Test for Sulphites, 


To test for sulphites the original paper should be dipped into 
solution of iodine containing some starch solution—if the paper 
contains starch the addition of the latter is unnecessary—and 
then into dilute acid and withdrawn. If sulphurous acid is 
present the paper itself and the spots will be decolorised. As 
the ecoloration is often only temporary, the behaviour of 
the paper during the test must be continuously observed. In 
order to prove the presence of sulphurous acid in the resin 
spots caused by the wood pulp these should be removed after 
treatment with alcohol and placed in a test tube with a very 
small quantity of acidulated blue iodide of starch solution. De- 
coloration of the iodine solution shows the presence of sul- 
phurous acid. A blank test should prove that the decolora 
tion is not due to the action of the paper fibres on the iodine 
solution. 

6. A thin solution of starch mixed with potassium iodide can 
be used for the test for free chlorine. As the places containing 
chloride of lime are not visible, large pieces of the paper should 
be painted with iodide starch solution, and the appearance of 
the blue spots noted. The sensitiveness of the reaction is con- 
siderably increased by the addition of some drops of dilute sul- 
phuric acid to the starch solution. But with this it should be 
noted that ferric compounds may also set free iodine and pro- 
duce the blue coloration. If free chlorine, chloride of lime, is 
present, the blue coloration will appear immediately, or after a 
few minutes ; if left for some time the paper becomes frequently 
blue in consequence of the action of air and light without the 
presence of chlorine. 

7. Wurster’s Di solution is an extremely sensitive reagent for 
free chlorine, but also for ozone and hydrogen peroxide.’ To 
test for free chlorine the paper should be extracted with cold 
acidulated water, and to the extract a few drops of Di solution 
added. In the presence of free chlorine the solution turns red. 

8. Solutions of litmus, methyl orange, congo red, phenol- 
phthalein (this last dissolved in water and so much water added 
that the solution begins to get cloudy) are only used to prove 
whether the spots show a different reaction from the paper. The 
solutions should be applied with a tuft of cotton wool. In many 
cases it is better to lay filtering paper wetted with the solutions 
on the spots, and then examine them after some time. To test 
for alkali faintly acidulated congo red solution should be used, 
only with great care, as it consists of a blue precipitation in 
excess of a red solution, which stains the fibres of the paper 
with which it comes in contact so strongly that the blue color- 
ation disappears, and alkali will apparently be proved. 


9. Silver nitrate cannot be specially used to prove immediately 
noticeable faults. The paper treated with a 5 per cent. solution 
of silver nitrate should be dried in the dark, and then laid 
over a dish in which there is some iodine solution or bromine 
water. If after this treatment no spots are made visible, the 
paper is, after a preliminary exposure, developed and fixed. 

10. Damping the paper with alcohol, ether, gturpentine, 
aniline oil, hydrochloric and nitric acid, iodine, bromine, etc. 
When one has to prove defects which are not visible in the raw 
paper it is convenient to use gaseous reagents. The paper 
should be laid on a flat glass dish, on the bottom of which there 
is a small quantity of the liquid reagent, and then covered with 
a clock glass with the curved side uppermost. From time to 
time it should be examined to see whether spots show. 


G. Danan. 
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Exhibitions. 
ee 

TASMANIAN CAMERA CLUB. 
The International Photographic Exhibition, under the auspices 
of the Northern Tasmanian Camera Club, was opened on February 14 
in the Mechanics’ Institute by the Hon. G. T. Collins, M.L.C. There 
are 700 exhibits from the Commonwealth, New Zealand, England, 
India, and the Cope of Good Hope. The quality of the work shown 
(writes a correspondent) is very high, and the expectation of the 
promoters haye been exceeded in the number of exhibitors. The 
local camera club has competed with first-class men from various 
parts of the world without disgrace, sometimes, indeed, getting first 
places. The work sent for show is very fine. A loan collection 
sent by Mr. J. J. Rouse, of Sydney, attracted much attention. They 
are large pictures of the Prince and Princess of Wales’s tour in 
India, and were purchased in London by Mr. Rouse. Fifty medals, 

gold, silver, or bro were amongst the prizes given by the club. 
The principal prize-takers were as follows :—Open-to-all Section— 
best picture in exhibition: T. D. Leedham, New Zealand. Next 
to this came one by Mr. #. Styant Browne, who, however, got 
first prize for the same picture in the enlargement class. Landscape, 
open to all: T. D. Leedham and Gordon Montgomery, Ballarat, 
equal 1; F. Styant Browne, 3. Animals, open to all: Lancelot 
Usher, Moonah. Tasmanian children, special prize: Charles Davis, 
jun., Elizabeth Street, Hobart; 1. Seascapes, open to all: T. D. 
Leedham, 1. Portraits, open to all: Arthur A. Binnie, Dunedin, 
N.Z., 1; Norman Deck, 2 and 3. Architecture, open to all: F. 
Styant Browne, 2. Animals, open to all: L. Usher, 1; W. P. 
Permin, 2; E. G. Gibson, 3. Special silver medal awarded Fred. 
Marsh, of Clifton, Bristol, England (professional), for flashlight 
photography. Still life, open to all: Miss Agnes Thompson, Vic- 
toria, 1; T. D. Leedham, 2; Arthur W. Walburn, West Hartlepool, 
England, Open to all colour photography: F. Styant Browne 
(only exhibitor), 1 and 2. Club exhibits: Working Men’s College, 
Melbourne, 1 and 2; Northern Tasmanian Camera Club, 3. Post- 
cards, open to all: T. D. Leedham, Section open to club members 
only—Landscapes: A. H. Hill, 1; F. Styant Browne, 2. Animals: 
A. H. Hill, 1; Styant Browne, 2. Still life: Arthur Green, 1 and 
2; Styant Browne, Portraits: F. Warland Browne, 1 and 3; 
E. W. Gibson, 2. Seascapes: J. H Lithgow, 1; F. Styant 
Browne, 2. 


—— 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes. 


The following applications for patents were made between March 

18 to March 23 :— 

Frxinc Barus.—No. 6,451. 
or developing baths. 
Cheltenham. 

Derveropine TRays.—No. 6,613. New and improved leton tray 
for use when developing photographie plates and the like. 
Michael Paris Foran, 18, Southampton Buildings, London, E.C. 

Mourirete Apparatus.—No. 6,739. Improvements in multiple photo- 
graphic apparatus. Robert Bachstein and Baldwin Emil Enge, 
51, Bedford Str. rand, London, W.C. 

Rortrer-Brisp Suurrurs.—No. 6,785. mprovements in vroller- 
blind shutters for ph sraphic cameras. The Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and George Arthur Pickard, 
6, Bank St Manchester. 

N-SLIDH StoRAGH Box.—No. 6,794. Improved changing and 

rage box for lantern slides. Herbert Holmes and Hough- 
ton’s, Ltd., 88, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Prosrction Lanrrerns.—No., 6,846. Improvements in magic lanterns 
particularly applicable to advertising. Jacob Christian Grass- 
mann, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Camera Stanps.—No, 7,017. 
for holding or sup 
Frederick Vivian 


Improvements in photographic fixing 
Thomas Jackson, Lloyds Bank Chambers, 


tc 


n 


Improvements in attachment devices 
rting hand or other photographic cameras. 
mpson, 45, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


——_{ 
COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

London, W.C. 


CINEMATOGRAPH WATER TRovucH.—No. 5,626. Water troughs for 
absorbing the heat rays have been used in cinematograph and 
other apparatus for the purpose of reducing the heat on the film 
or other object projected. Such troughs have had certain dis. 
advantages such as the production of air bells on the glass, 
the liability to over heat and leak, great absorption of light 
and difficulty of transporting the same. 

The object of the present invention is to overcome these 
disadvantages. 

A much thicker water trough is used for absorbing the heat 
rays, and condensers of suitable arranged in cone 
junction with the same whereby the spherical aberration of 
the condenser is partly corrected and the loss of light by 
absorption is more than counterbalanced. The trough may he 
formed ‘with parallel ends. 

The surface of a condenser may be used to close one or both 
ends of the trough in place of the parallel glasses hitherte 
used, thereby saving reflecting surfaces and the consequent 
loss of light. 


curves 


Fig. 1. 

The trough is formed with a metal tube which may be parallel 
1roughout its length or of conical form but of such size that 
all the rays of light pass there-thvough and at the ends of 
metal tube are fixed the lenses or plain glasses. Such tube is 
surrounded by a water jacket preferably of length equal to 
he metal tube. 
In order to prevent the formation of air bells on the surface 
of the lenses or plain glasses, the water used in the interior 
of the metal tube has been previously boiled and filtered. 
One can easily carry the small quantity of boiled water of 
her liquid in the metal tube, which tube may be hermetically 
sealed provided means are allowed for expansion of the liquid: 

One method of carrying the invention into effect is illustrated 
in the accompanying drawings in which fig. 1 is a central longi- 
tudinal section of the complete apparatus and fig, 2 is a rough 
diagram showing how the spherical aberration of the condenser 
is partly corrected. ; 

a is the water trough which is much thicker than heretofore 
so as to contain within its body those points at which most 


es 


ee 


° 


of the rays passing through the condenser would*be focussed if 
the water trough were not present. “g 

Within this water trough a is fixed a metal tube 0 which is 
shown of conical form but which may be parallel throughout 
its length. One end of this metal tube } is closed by the com 
denser lens ¢ of any usual construction and the other end 1S 
closed by a plain glass b1. The metal tube } has two filling 
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and expansion tubes 42 the upper ends of which may be con- 
nected and closed by an india rubber tube 03 which allows for 
expansion. 
The metal tube } is filled with boiled and filtered water or 
some other suitable liquid which liquic 
said tube or in another receptacle. 
ever be filled with unboiled water which can generally be 
obtained at any place where the apparatus is used. ; 
Referring to the diz shown in fig. 2, d represents a 
point of light. e¢ e represent in dotted lines two marginal rays 
which would be refracted to the point e1 if refracted through 
f f represent in dotted lines two other rays passing through 
the lens ¢ nearer to its axis. These rays f f would be refracted 
in air to the point marked £1. However, when the rays e and 
f are refracted as shown in full lines through the denser 
medium of water they are not refracted to the same extent and 


can be carried about in 
The trough @ may how- 


am 


air. 


10 4 


Ta] 


sonsequently the points corresponding to e1 and f! more nearly 
soincide as shown in the diagram at or near a point g, or at 
some other one point as is well understood. 

All the rays passing through the condenser are more perfectly 
focussed to the same point instead of being focussed to different 
joints such as e! and f1 by which means the greater loss of 
ight due to the rays passing through a thicker water trough 
han heretofore is to some extent compensated by the moze 
yerfect foc 1g of the r 
In the example shown in the drawings the lenses are made 
i crown glass, having a refractive index of about 1.5, and 
e of 4 inch diameter, of plano-convex form, the convex surface 
laving a radius of 3 inches. The length of the water trough is 
out 14 inche The apparatus is suitable for use with an arc 
amp carrying 30 amperes of current.—Arthur Samuel Newman, 
Linden Mansions, Highgate, Middlesex. 
TROPHOTOGRAPHY.—No. 16, 1906. The invention consists 
means of measuring the degree of exposure of a selenium 
ell, whereby it is rendered possible to produce improvements 
ot only in photometry, but also in phototelegraphy, and in 
her applications for which the invention may be put. The 
laims are :— 

1. The method of measuring the degree of 
alenium cell, which consists in rendering the time 


y of the selenium cell that do not correspond 


exposure of a 
variations 


[ the conductivity 


& 


~ 


) the variations in the intensity of the light, inoperative for the 
Otion of a galvanometer, 33 indicating the degree of exposure 

the said selenium cell, in the manner, that a second like 
lenium cell 19 is connected in series with the said selenium 


| 
| 


cell with two working batteries 9 and 20, while the juncture 17 
of both selenium cells is connected with the juncture 18 of both 
working batteries by means of a sensitive galvanometer, which 
actuates an automatic device for subjecting the second selenium 
cell 19 to the same degree of exposure, substantially as set forth. 
2. The method according to Claim 1, in which the automatic 
device consists of a Wheatstone bridge comprising two like 
selenium cells 26 and 27 and two like batteries 28 and 29 con- 
nected in series, these two selenium cells being exposed by means 
of the sensitive galvanometer 11 in proportion to the variation of 
the exposure and the second galyanometer 33 being controlled 
for equalising any difference between the exposures of the two 
and adjustable resistances, substantia ly as set forth. 
5. The method according to Claims 1 and 2, in which the 
selenium cells are each replaced by a system of selenium cells 
and adjustable resistances, substantially as set forth, 


cA 


22 


A useful application of my inyention is phototelegraphy, which 
may be arranged as follows: 

The camera obscura containing the lens 6 and the selenium 
cell 8 is provided with any known device for gradually and 
successively moving a transparent original 7 (such as a photo- 
graphic negative or the like) through the focal point in fig. 1 
in two directions at right angles to each other. The selenium 
cell 19 is provided with a hole 48 and behind this cell 19 a 
suitable camera obscura (of which only the front wall 49 is 
shown) is disposed. Within this camera obscura a cylinder 50 
is mounted to turn and to longitudinally move, any known 
mechanism being employed for moving the sensitive film placed 
round the cylinder 50 synchronously with the original 7 at the 
distant station. Of course the front wall 49 of the camera 
obscura is provided with a fine hole in line with the hole 48 in 
the selenium cell 19. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


This system operates as follow 

5 denotes a suitable source of light, which emits a pencil of 
rays of light through the lens 6 and the focal point towards the 
selenium cell 8. Of course this pencil of rays of light will be 
more or less weakened by the opaque parts on the original 7, 
after which the rays of light act upon the selenium cell 8 for 
more or less reducing its resistance. In accordance therewith 
also the resistance of the other selenium cell 19 will be more or 
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less reduced and the cell 19 itself will be exposed to rays of 
light of a varying intensity as explained above. During the 
motion of the original 7 through the focal point the intensity 
of the ray of light passing through the hole 48 in the selenium 
cell 19 and that in the casing 49 and acting upon the sensitive 
film on the cylinder 50 will vary in correspondence to the several 
points of the image, picture or the like to be transmitted. The 
image produced in the sensitive film on the cylinder 50 acted 
upon in this manner can be developed in any known manner. 

The sensitiveness of the galvanometer 11 is so great, that its arm 
14 will already travel the path from the one stop 15 to the other 
one 16 or vice versa, if the frame 12 is passed through by a 
current of a strength less than one twentieth of the maximum, 
while the full exposure to the pencil of rays of light reflected 
from the mirror 13 will change from the selenium cell 26 to 
the other selenium cell 27 or vice versa. 

It is assumed the system shown at fig. 2 comprises four 
simple selenium cells, but it is evident, that each of them may 
be replaced by a system of selenium cells and resistances, for 
example by a selenium cell 41 connected in multiple with an 
adjustable resistance 42 as shown in fig. 3, or by two selenium 
cells 43 and 44 connected in multiple with an adjustable resistance 
45 as shown at fig. 4. Thereby it is rendered possible to adjust 
the resistance of each selenium cell to a nicety.—M. Arthur 
Korn, 14, Hohenzollern Strasse, Munich, Germany. 


Dew Crade Dames: 


Kuryire.—No, 290,661. Chemical Substances used in Manufactures, 
Photography, or Philosophical Research, and Anti-corrosives. 
Waldberg and Co., Gesellschaft Mit Beschrinkter Haftung, 
3B, Universitats Strasse, Berlin, Merchants.—February 22, 1907. 

Guazmpn.—No. 290,519. Photographic Paper. William Jones 
Williams, 42, Rutland Park Mansions, Willesden Green, London, 
N.W.; Accountant.—February 16, 1907. 


Analccta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Developing P,O.P. Prints. 
Before commencing work (writes A. W. Winter in “The Amateur 
Photographer”) prepare a small quantity of a saturated solution of 
potassium bichromate, and with this make up the following bath :— 


Potassium bichromate (saturated solution) ...... 20 minims. 
Strong hydrochloric acid. ...........s.sssssesesereeeeee 10 drops. 
IWinte mieten tren eae mactsen cerned jscetare.conmanasncaese 10 oz. 


This mixture has powerful oxidising properties, and serves to 
destroy too readily reducible silyer salts in the paper. 

After taking the print from the printing frame, wash it in a 
good stream of running water for at least fifteen minutes. I have 
tried washing in changes of water, and in salt solution, but neither 
appears to be effective. 

When this washing is complete, transfer the print to the dilute 
chromate solution given above, and allow it to remain therein, 
with occasional rocking, for one minute; then wash im six quick 
changes of water, and proceed to develop in the ordinary way. 

The developer I used was dilute rodinal, and the colour of the 
image a greenish black; it is quite possible, however, that by em- 
ployment of a developer suited to gaslight papers, e.g., amidol, a 
good black tone might be obtained directly. 

Bromides as the Starting-Point for the Oil Process. 

The blending of two such antagonistic words rather pleases me, 
writes Mr. Robert Demachy in the “Amateur Photographer” for 
April 2, and I confess that the idea of subjecting the catholic bromide 
surface to the ‘heretical contact of the oil stencilling brush first 
tickled my sacrilegious fancy. lt is done thus: Take a bromide 
print, sensitise it with ‘bichromate solution, dry in the dark, and 
print in diffused light after carefully registering print and negative. 

I believe it will be mecessary to add that the same negative from 
which the now sensitised bromide has been printed should be chosen 
in preference to any other. This for the unsophisticated reader 
who still believes in the eccentricity of the pictorialists. After 


exposure wash in cold water, soak in lukewarm water for a fe 
minutes, and proceed to ink in the habitual way. 

There is less liberty of treatment with the visible bromide th 
with the colourless relief of pure bichromated gelatine. In the latt 
case we start from absolute white, and can go right up to absolu 
black; in the former we only have ab our disposal the gamut | 
tones exceeding that of the bromide image, and its highest whit 
ave our highest whites. We cannot add lights, but we can intensj 
the existing light tones by the added contrast of deeper blad 
Unhappily, there is no possibility of actual suppression by no 
inking, though we may hide certain objectionable features by oy 
inking with thin cils. Really our work is somewhat like the classic 
mercuric intensification, but with this serious advantage, that 
can be applied locally, and may be applied artistically. Moreoy 
the oily nature of the added pigment imparts a new depth tot 
image, which becomes infinitely superior in quality to the primiti 
bromide surface. 

Preservation of Developers. 


So far as the solution itself is concerned, says Mr. Chapm 
Jones, F.I.C., writing of the preservation of developing solutio 
in the “Practical and Pictorial Photographer,” and regarding on 
its preservation, it should be concentrated and acid, because und 
these conditions it absorbs oxygen more slowly, and apparently 
a smaller proportion. The best acid to use is sulphurous—not t 
solution of the gas that goes commercially under that name, for 
is not dependable with regard to either strength or purity, thoy 
it may be excellent when bottled up by the maker. An acid sulphi 
should be used, and of these potassium or sodium metabisulphite 
doubtless the best of those readily obtainable. If neutral | 
ordinary) sodium sulphite is used, this may be acidified with alm 
any acid, but then a fresh salt is introduced which may not be wil 
out action. Sodium sulphite with sulphuric acid gives an acid s 
phite and sodium sulphate, and the sulphate is certainly not adve 
tageous even if it does no particular harm during development. 
citric acid is added sodium citrate is produced, and this is a notal 
and useful restrainer, good if needed, but not always required. F 
the acid sulphites lead to the production of nothing but sulphites 


Dew Books. 


Focat-PLanr Puyorosrapsy.—Our fears for the demise of # 
excellent photographic periodical, “'The Photo-Miniature,” whi 
for some months past has failed to reach our table, are dispelled: 
the arrival of No. 77 dealing with focal-plane photography. 
number of writers deal with various aspects of this present 
question, in regard to which there is a unanimous chorus of pra 
of the focal-plane shutter. The number, which is obtainable i 
Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, Ei 
price sixpence, contains also many striking examples of high-spe 
and low-speed focal-plane work, together with two supplements 
tables, one giving the equivalent exposures with different diaphrag 
and the other exposures for moving objects at various distand 
The volume should be perused with interest, not to say profit, 
all having occasion to use a focal-plane shutter. 

“Prorortan Lanpscape Puorocrapuy.”—Under this title are ¢ 
lected five chapters cn outdoor photography by Mr. J. C. Warbu 
constituting the filth volume of the photographic manuals issued 
our contemporary. “Focus,” price sixpence. Mr. Warburg, alw 
precise, communicates a good deal of information of a practi 
kind within the fifty pages at his disposal. He reserves the 1 
page or two for an appeal to the esthetic sense of the reader, @ 
cluding: “Above all, be true to yourself. So may you add to! 
world’s store of beautiful things and help photography along } 
difficult path of art.” An altogether excellent little book. 

“CamEraA Work.”—The current issue of Mr. Stieglitz’ quart 
which has just reached us, has as its most notable contents a sel 
tion of the pictorial work of Mr. George Davison. The fine 1? 
ductions are photogravures of Messrs. T. and R. Annan, and m 
us wish that his official duties left Mr. Davison more time for 
own photographic work. His “Onion Field” and “Long AM 


are among the subjects reproduced, and many on that account} 
no doubt be glad to have the issue of “Camera Work.” 
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Dew Apparatus, &c. | 


» Thornton-Pickard “Folding Ruby” Hand Camera. Made by 
the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Altrincham, 
Cheshire | 
1 reviewing recently the new model of the “Royal Ruby” | 
era of the Thornton-Pickard Company, we drew attention to 
great improvements recently introduced by the makers into that 
rument. These improvements centre in certain mechanism 
ch permits of a larger front or lens panel being given to the | 


era: Precisely the same advantage is possessed by the “ Fold- 


Showing rise of front by means of independent rising panel :—Lens 
at extremejtop of plate. 


Ruby,” a hand camera of the very widest capabilities, which 
actically a self-contained version of the stand instrument which 
lave already described. The two figures which we give scarcely | 
ey an adequate impression of the wide range of movements. 
y illustrate, however, a very essential part of the camera, 
aly, the double-action rising front, by which a very great amount | 
‘se may be obtained, not cnly at the normal extension of the 


Shortest Focus, 2} in., showing great rise obtainable in this position by 
independent panel. 


ra, but also whe1 a wide-angle lens is being employed. The 
» of up (and down) movement is obtained by raising the front 
Whole on the struts and afterwards by still further elevating 
ens on the divided pamel. For this latter movement a very 
mient rack and pinion adjustment is provided. 

€ rang» of movement rendered possible by the universal swing 
will be understood by those who read our previous notice. 

© other features of the camera need only to be briefly epitomised 
ow the suitability for all classes of work and its convenience 
comfort in the hands of the user. It possesses a dropping 


baseboard for use with short focus lenses, it has an expansion of 
15 in, in the quarter-plate size, reversing back, and automatic 
snaps for such parts as the dark-slide runners, the swing front and 
infinity adjustment so that a great part of the need of looking to 
the proper fixing of the camera is done for the user. One other 
point, the smoothness of the exterior and its freedom from screws 
and catches, is deserving of a special mention. The price of the 
camera is £6 10s. in the quarter-plate size, with three double dark 
slides, Thornton-Pickard Panoptic shutter, spirit level, and Beck 
R.R lens. In the 5 x 4 size the price of the set is 87 10s. 


Tue Isostiemar Lens.—Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Corn- 
hill, E.C., are quickly in the market with their new “ Isostigmar ” 
jens, the new instrument which possesses theoretical interest in 
addition to its high optical perfection. During the present month 
they offer a number of Isostigmars fitted with Celverex shutters 
at greatly reduced prices—e.g., $1 17s. 6d. for the quarter-plate lens 
and shutter, instead of £3 7s. 6d. Announcement of Messrs. Beck’s 
offer appears in our adyertisement pages. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Semi-Grossy Brommr Paprr.—A new brand of bromide paper 
has been placed upon the market by the Bayer Company, 20, Booth 
Street, Mosley Street, Manchester. It possesses a very fine-grained 
surface, approximating to that of albumen paper. The makers, in 
their circular of instructions, recommend edinol developers, and a 
fixing bath of hypo and acetone sulphite. 


+ 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Messrs. J. Lancaster anp Son, Lrp., whose new address is 
Camera Buildings, Broad Street, Birmingham, have sent us a copy 
of their latest catalogue of photographic apparatus, the 72 pages 
of which are crowded with useful information respecting the well- 
known Lancaster specialties, each article being illustrated and 
accompanied by descriptive letterpress. The items are too numerous 
for us to mention individually, but the booklet is well worth perusal, 
and Messrs. Lancaster will send a copy to those of our readers who 
apply for same. 

ORTHOCHROMATISM FOR BrGInNeRs.—We welcome the publication, 
by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., of a brief and lucid 
reatise on the elements of orthochromatic photography. After a 
short exposition of the principles of the subject, a number of useful 
hints are given on the use of orthochromatic plates for various classes 
of work, concluding with some tabulated information as to the selec- 
tion of plate and screen when employing panchromatic plates. A 
number of useful notes are also given on development, including the 
employment of the “time” method. Messrs. Wratten and Wain- 


wright will send the booklet free to any photographer on application. 
Tue “Brrpuanp” Camera.—A new booklet of this well-known 


reflex camera, designed by Mr. Oliver G. Pike, has been issued by 
the makers, Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst, of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. It contains some interesting notes on natural history 
photography by Mr. Pike, together with a number of reproductions 
of photographs by the author and other users of the “ Birdland.” 
The booklet deserves to be in the hands of those intending to pur- 
chase a high-class reflex camera. 

THE 
us that, iby 


GUARD MANvuracruring Company, Maidenhead, notify 
courtesy of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, they are able 
to send a cabinet portrait study upon Wellington cream crayon 
bromide paper, toned in the Vanguard “Bertha” sepia toner. The 
sample before us is an admirable example of what a sulphide toned 
bromide should be. 


Messrs. James Wooiury anp Co., Limrrep, 
Manchester, send us a copy of their 1907 “Photo Handbook and 
Catalogue,” which, in addition to particulars of the various goods 
sold by this firm, contains hints to the beginner as to the purchase 
of his photographic outfit, etc. A copy of the booklet will be sent, 
post free, to any of our readers, on application to the above address. 
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Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
—_—_ 
Fripay, APRIL 5. 


Cardiff Photographic Society. ‘‘ In North Cornwall.” 
West London Photographic Society. 
Robertson. 


F. C. Williams. 
” Systematized Exposure.” By Chas. J. P. 


SaTURDAY, APRIL 6,’ 


Chelsea and District Photographic Society. Outing to Wimbledon. 
Photo Art Club. Outing to Black's Dam. 


Monpay, APRIL 8, 


Preston Camera Club. ‘‘ Experimental Photography.” By T. France, Preston. 

Gravesend and District Photographic Society. Lantern Evening. 

Southampton Camera Club. Lantern Slide Competitions. 1.—Architecture. 2. 
Portraiture or Figure Studies. 

Leeds Photographic Society. “ Easter Wanderings.” 
B. A Burrell. 

Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarging.” 

Derby Photographic Society. ‘‘ Recent Advancements in Photography.” 
Harry Wade. 

Bowes Park Photographie Society. 

Kidderminster Photographic Society. 


By Jasper, Atkinson, and 


By F. H. Fenton. 
By 


“Ozobrome” A. G. Warren and E. H, Down. 
*‘Tn Birdland.” By G. Tomkinson. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 


Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. ‘‘ The Spectroscope, Part I ,” with 
a lantern demonstration, showing continuous line and absorption spectra. By 
C. P. Butler and E. J. Wall. 

Hackney Photographic Society. 
By J. G. Veysey. 

Keighley and District Photographic Association. 
Brigg. 

Worthing Camera Club. Annual Meeting. 

Redhill and District Camera Club. ‘“‘ Enlarged Negatives on Rotograph Negative 
Paper.” By the Rotary ©. 

Hove Camera Club. ‘“‘ Lantern Slides, &c.” By A. H, Dunning. 

Sheffield Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarged Negative Making.” By Dr. H. G. 
Paterson. 

Rotherham Photographic Society. “The Volcanic Eifel.” By J. M. Fitzclarke. 

Holmfirth Photographic Society. Annual Meeting. 


‘© Primitive Man in Devon and Cornwall.” 


“Spain and Barbary,” ByJ.J. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10. 


Croydon Camera Club. ‘The Use of Screens in Photo-Micrography.” 
J. Bawcomb. 

Hampstead Scientific Society. ‘‘ Exhibition Work.” By EK. 0. Hoppé. 

South Essex Camera Club. ‘Postcard Photography on ‘Rotox’ and ‘ Rotograph’ 
Cards. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
our English Churches.” By J. Wallace Watts. 

Woodford Photographic Society. “‘ Finishing Lantern Slides.” 
‘ Mounting and Finishing Frints.” By P. Martin. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11. 


Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Time Develop- 
ment,’ By W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S. 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. 
Art Gallery. 
North London Photographic Society. ‘‘Amateur Photographer” Prize Slides. 
London and Provincial Photographic Association. ‘‘Carbon Printing.” By Ernest 
Human. 


By 


“Norman Architecture in 


By E. Marriage. 


Meeting and Lecture at Walker 


Croypon Camera Crus.—“ Orthochromatics” once again held the 
field last week, Mr. F. Hicks contributing a paper on the subject from 
a pictorial point of view, Mr. Terry illustrating the ease and cer- 
tainty with which panchromatic plates could be developed in total 
darkness. Mr. Hicks was of the opinion that the correct record in 
monochrome, of the relative brightness of objects as seen by the eye, 
if the ideal from the scientific point of view, was not necessarily 
essential, and in some cases might be even detrimental, from the 
pictorial aspect. What should be striven for rather should: be a 
harmonious and pleasing result, regardless whether it was a correct 
monochromatic translation or not. Orthochromatic plates and filters 
were by no means a short cut to the attainment of pictorial triumphs, 
though many might be lead to believe so. The retention of cloud 
forms was an advantage in some cases, but if unsuitable, the mere 
fact that they were true to nature, formed no excuse for their exist- 
ence in the picture. For landscape work he had come to the con- 
clusion that a strong cutting filter was generally speaking undesir- 
able, as having a distinct tendency towards killing atmosphere, and 
obliterating distance. On the other hand, for cloud work pure and 
simple, he had found a strong cutting filter, in conjunction with a 
panchromatic plate, secured the beautiful modelling and soft tracing 
of cloud forms with aerial perspective, so often the making of a 
picture. For sea and marine work the same plate and a medium 
screen (Wratten 8 x 4 screen) were very effective. In his, the 
lecturer’s opinion, thanks to the plates now on the market, largely 
more sensitive to yellow than to blue, fair correction on ordinary 
subjects would be attained without the use of a filter. With screened 
plates great care should be taken to obtain approximately correct 
exposure. An actinometer should certainly be used, but the sensitive 
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| paper employed for gauging the light left plenty of room for improy 
ment. This was especially the case in weak and yellow light, 4 
undoubted tendency of screened plates was to emphasise heavy for 
grounds and shadows. This might possibly be due to the steep 
gradation obtained. However, whatever might be said “for ay 
against,” the panchromatic plate and adjusted filter had come | 
stay. In many directions it undoubtedly scored, and for open viey 
the combination was unsurpassed. 


In the discussion which followed, some interesting points we 
yaised. Mr. W. GC. Woodland said he had read a letter from M 
Watkins, recently appearing in Tar BririsH Journan or Puxon 
GRAPHY, commenting on some statements made ata meeting of tl 
| Croydon Camera Club. Mr. Watkins claimed certain orthochromat 
| properties for his “steadfast paper.” He, the speaker, as suggest 
by Mr. Watkins, had exposed the paper behind a Chapman Jon 
plate tester, and whilst it was true that the red and green squar 
| gave about the same reading, yet the sensitiveness of the paper’ 
hese colours, as compared to blue, was roughly the ratio of 256 to 
The orthochromatic properties of the paper were therefore 
remarkable. In answer to a point raised by Mr. H. Allen, Dr. Me 
said that the conditions necessary to prevent mottling of the film 
stand development in flat dishes were : (1) the plate must be perfect 
evel, and (2) the strength of the developer so adjusted that. develo 
ment should not be completed under fifteen minutes. The evenit 
erminated with a brisk argument on the gradation, latitude, at 
ratio values of orthochromatic plates, and a hearty vote of thanks 
he joint lecturers. 


Sourn Susurpan PuHotocrapuic Socrery.—At Wednesday’s me 
ing of the organising committee of this society, Mr. A. Haddon w 
in the chair, and on the motion of Mr. J. Nixon, the committ 
rescinded its previous decision to put off the question of finand 
arrangements till the first general meeting of the society. T 
crucial question settled, Mr. Nixon was unanimously re-elected ho 
secretary, and promised to do his best to make the society a succe 
A supplementary club was thereupon constituted to raise the capil 
o provide premises, furniture, and apparatus. As organised, tl 
club will consist exclusively of members of the photographic socie 
who subscribe for one or more five shilling shares, and it will” 
registered so as to limit the liability of the members to the amou 
actually subscribed. The photographic society will thus start fi 
rom any burden of debt, and will simply pay an inclusive rent 
the club for the facilities provided. The provision that no pers 
who is not a member of the photographic society can hold shares 
the club, and that every member of the society is entitled to becot 
a shareholder in the club, also secures to the photographic socié 
ull control over the financial arrangements, and prevents the fit 

cial control from getting into the hands of any clique. The meett 

also appointed sub-committees to carry out the details of th 

decision, and to select the necessary furniture and apparatus 
enable the society to start work in April, as originally intende 
| Major Coates, M.P. for Lewisham, having been invited to acté 
| office as a vice-president, is now considering whether he can ace 
the invitation. He is president of the Catford and Forest H 
Photographic Society, and in writing to the hon. secretary of t 
South Suburban Society, expressed a hope that the two societ 
will be able to amalgamate, as originally suggested. We und 
stand the South Suburban Society already numbers over sik 
members. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


vane eed 
A Trowsrmcr Bankruproy.—Edward George Shotter, 85, Pa 
Street, Trowbridge, Wiilts, photographer, formerly of Salisbu 
| Frome, and Gloucester, appeared for his public examination at 1 
Bath Bankruptcy Court last week before Mr. Registrar Roberts 
The statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed unsectl 
liabilities amounting to £142 1s. 9d., and assets (a cycle) £2. 
the Official Receiver’s observations debtor was said to be 29 Yé 
of age, and stated that he began business in December, 1904, € 
photographer at Winchester, without capital, and had ‘since resid 
at Gloucester, Frome; Sutton-in-Ashfield, Kirkby-in-Ashii¢ 
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ding, and T Trowbridge. In answer to the Official Receiver, debtor 
before he became a photographer he was an insurance agent. 
had a little stock-in-trade, which he obtained during his practice 
in amateur photographer. Through a fire he lost between £200 
$250. He was not insured. He sold the business at Frome for 
last June. With regard to this and the disposal of other 
nesses, the debtor was closely:examined. The examination was 
ad. 
NEW COMPANIES. 

URRIE AND CLIFF Lrp.—Registered March 19. Capital: 
)00, in £1 shares. eee To take over the business of art 


tographers carried on by M. H. E. Currie and P. Sutcliffe, 


at 


mmouth, as Currie and Cliffe, and to adopt an agreement with 


(to 
Wiley 1a 


said vendors. No initial 


publie issue. The first directors 
ber mot less than three nor more than five) are: M. 
rie (managing director), Annie L. Currie and P. 
lification: £50. Registered office: 16a, Brunswick 
ynmouth, Devon. 


Correspondence, 


——>—____ 
* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 


Tresses of the writers are given. 


* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDES. 
To the Editors. 


entlemen,—Mr. Gallagher offers a “specific cure” for the above, 


I fear the matter is not. one which may be dismissed so easily. 
S a chemist of over thirty years’ training, I have a tendency 
nethodical working—with due regard to temperatures—and a 
mal respect for clearing and hardening baths. I cannot bring 
elf to look upon “a handful of alum in my fixing bath,’ which 
be one part to anything you wish, and is certainly no informa- 
of business value—as a legitimate cure for the complaint. 

‘© an extent, the reason of the blistering is a mystery, e.g.: 
One may work for months at a time with no particular regard 
emperatures and fresh baths, etc., and actually forget that you 
'had any experience of blisters, then all at once the epidemic 


break out. (b) Two operators may be working together, and 
will have blisters while the other has none, using the same 
Is and washing water. This is an actual fact. (c) Alum: (or 


taline baths) before and after fixing 
The fact of a bromide print not 
res nothing, as the same print might not have blistered in the 
nary bath. (e) Out of twelve prints exposed one after the other 
taken consecutively from one package, three or four may blister, 
le the others will be perfect. (f) Thick and rough paper never 
my experience—blisters, intimating that the density of the 
dort may be a safeguard, but Mr. Gallagher says bromide post- 
ls blister especiall Tt is clearly impossible to draw a straight 
through all these conflicting conditions. 
think we shall find a solution of the mystery not so much in 
peratures of baths, which, naturally, the photographer (not 
g an unmitigated ass), keeps as nearly uniform need he, 
so much in baths of average freshness and strength, alum, etc., 
n some fault in the gelatine used in making the aioli 
) say, the cause is some fault which is mot to be laid wpon ths 
» of the pa 
Ow, it wou 


is not an absolute cure. 
blistering in a hypo alum bath 


as 


er, 
d surprise me if several hundreds of yards of paper 
d be made uniformly thick or thin throughout the whole of its 
ace. It would not be unreasonable to expect what we may 
» “flats” and there, not numerous, nor large. Again, 
Id an emulsion be evenly spread over an uneven surface? 


‘ ae 
ne must imagine the fault to be very small—one “flat” in a 


ere 


surface 30 ft. by 30 in. would be enough; but realise that the emul- 
sion might not make quite such intimate contact there, and you may 
look forw ward toa blister. ‘ 
' in drying the paper might, have its due 
and, above all, we might say that if 
are ever used in very occasional passages—mere smooth- 
on the moving surface of the support—then the cause 
may again be suspectec 
I have used the sulphide toning bath with a 
success—I refer to Mr. Blake Smith’s formule. 
toning two bromides 24 


good m of 
her day, after 


x 20 (on rather thin but stoma paper) suc- 


asure 


cessfully, I took in hand four 15 x 12 size, using the same baths. 
Three out of the four blistered badly in the first washing water; 
all had been subjected previously to a hardening bath. 


I fear, after all, I have not thrown muc 
of the blister fiend, 
fault is 


light upen the mystery 
but I am more than ever convinced that the 
not one to be laid upon the operator nor the chemicals— 
nor even the temperatures.—I am, Gentlemen, Yours, etc., 
Nottingham. J. 


PR. 


METHODS IN THE 
To the Editors. 


en,—I do not claim to be the originatcr of the columnar 
As an accountant’s method it has doubtless been in 
e longer than I have.—Yours faithfully, 


STUDIO. 


Gentlems 
cash book. 
existence 


C. H. Hewrrr. 


509, Regent Street, W. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—With reference to your articles -dealing 
“Business Methods in the Studio,” and the letter from your corre- 
spondent “Rutts,’” we beg to enclose you a sample leaf of our 
special summary book, which we published some years ago, and 
which is designed by a practical accountant for the exact purpose 
you advocate. This ene gives a complete dissected record of the 
whole working of a photographic business, and a very valuable 
feature is the summary at end and the formal balance-sheet. It is 
so simple that anyone can keep it. Unfortunately the average 
photographer as you say, to neglect a proper system of 
book-keeping but we could easily get testimonials as to its efficiency 
from those who have used this book Yours faithfully, 


Dr Grucuy anp Co 


with 


seems, 


for years 


Reliance Paper Works 
45, Mitchell Street, London, E.C 

March 26, 1907. 
[We are glad to draw attention to Messrs. 


De Gruchy amd Co.’s 
publication, which appears admirably adapted to its purpose.— 


HDSte Be eal 
PROFITS ON PICTURE POSTCARDS 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am obliged to Mr. Corkett for his estimate of 


charges for negatives to publishers by local photographers for re- 
production purposes, and consider it reasonable, though I have 
found even the most wealthy firms complain of ~aying 10s. 6d. for 
the right to reproduce from picked negatives, which is equal to 
payi for negatives taken to order; in many cases they are better 
than could be re-taken, except at specific times. 

I ought also to be obliged to “Postcard” for enlightening my 
darkness respecting his term of “printing postcards in the 
I had never heard the phrase used for reduction in the camera, and, 
as he says, it seems ridiculous that any photographer should ERE 
his time in multiplying postcards by so slow a method for such a 
result; but when I read “Postcard’s” letter enlarging on the 
benefits of the process-printed card I was reminded of a letter that 
appeared in the “B.J.P.,” proba oly six or seven years ago, signed 

“Postcard,” which also was in a similar strain, and which T found 
a traveller from a well-known proce -printing firm calling on me 
shortly after produced in circular form as an evidence of ike mone- 
tary value of the picture postcard so produced. 


camera.” 


Hence, perhaps, 
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I was a little more sarcastic than I might have been; but memory 
sometimes reproduces facts which appear grotesque. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have been much interested in the correspondence, 
re “Postcards,” appearing in the “B.J.,” particularly the question 
of} price to charge publishers for taking negatives for their own 
series of cards. I very much question whether any photographer 
would be able to demand a fee of 10s. 6d. per negative for half- 
plate size, especially when a number are taken at the same time. I 
have taken some two or three hundred negatives, half-plate, both 
for local publishers and publishers in the neighbouring town, and 
although not “a small amateur professional sort of a man,” I have 
not been able to get more than 2s. for each negative—that is, taking 
a series of a dozen upwards at one time. I find this to be about the 
average rate, and if the local photographer is not willing to do the 
work at this price, it is very easy for the publishers to find some- 
one who will; in fact, most of the town publishers will send out 
their own photographers. What chance, then, has the local man 
to demand anything like a remunerative price?—Yours truly, 

ANOTHER PosTCARD. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to Mr. Corkett’s letter in your issue of 
March 22, I am quite in agreement with him as to the scarcity of 
good landscape photographers, in which category I include topo- 
graphical work suitable for postcard and guide-book illustration. But 
T should like to hear where the editor is to be found who will prefer 
good work, involving the unavoidable extra expense in time, etc., to 
the ordinary thing on the cheap.—Yours faithfully, 

25, Rosendale Road, Dulwich. J. A. C. BRANFILL. 

April 2, 1907. 


BRITISHERS NOT ASLEEP. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of December 28, which was lately to 
hand, I read a most extraordinary letter under the heading ot 
“Britishers—Wake Up!” As a showman in the East for sixtesn 
years, I can hardly pass such # bunch of wild statements 
unchallenged. For my owa part, I haye never seen the rough 
shanty or canvas tent show run by an Englishman. As you are 
probably aware, all is not English in the Hast that sports an English- 
written signboard. It has never been my luck to meet with either 
a Chinaman or a Japanese who knew the first thing about an 
animated picture exhibition, and I have seen quite a number. Their 
shows were chiefly to be remembered by the breaking of films, 
popping of the jet in the case of limelight, a wild attempt to focus 
the arc, resulting in a dark grey disc or a composite picture of moving 
film and some of the’ spectrum, in the case of electric light, and 
frequent intervals of darkness. Unsteadiness and flicker I will not 
speak about, as I never stayed long enough to get used to them. 
Native music can only be described as an “infernal din,” and would 
drive any Englishman ont quicker than a loaded gun would. But 
perhaps your corzespondent is a Scotchman? 

Tl guarantee the fiddle did the same old wail for the dying scene 
it did for the cake-walk, and that the pistol went off five seconds 
after the man had dropped oftener than at the right time. 

T have an idea that John Chinaman saw your correspondent coming 
when ha charged him $1.50 for a seat. ‘the shows I have seen 
charge 30 cents at the most, and are glad to take less. If he will 
tell me where I can get $2 for a seat in the Kast, and get an audience, 
I shall move there at once. I have a good picture show, the best of 
machines, 15 h.p. of electric light, building well lit inside and out, 
and electric fans in the hot weather. I don’t show old and dirty films ; 
I keep a stock of about 600 subjects which are constantly changed, 
and I charge 50 cents at the most, oftener 30 cents. I know of four 
others out here who have all good shows, and, if not Englishmen, 
-are white, and know their business, and I don’t know one of them 
who would put up a shanty and play to beach-combers. 

The comparison between the chief London halls and a Chinese- 
run animated picture show is too ridiculous. No, we are not asleep, 
though’ I should never expect your correspondent to admit the 
fact.—Faithfully yours, T. J. Stevenson. 

The Bioscope Co., China, February 15, 1907. 

(We are very glad to publish our correspondent’s letter. 


The 


previous writer, who represented himself to us as the enging 
a trading vessel, acted in good faith, so far as we know, in gi 
his opinions, but we are unable to say why he came to the 
clusion reflecting on British cinematography in the Hast— 


“BI 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
To the Editors. 


Geatlemen,—I feel sorry for the correspondent in your issy 
March 29, 1907, who signs himself “:One who would see 
profession raised, and not lowered, by the use of the 
‘MLP.P.A.”’” He is evidently so superior to the rest of us th 
think he is best out of any organisation of any kind. 

When one allows false pride and other objectionable chavacteri 
to be imported into matters of this kind no good can be looked 

I take it that a Professional [Photographers’ Associatior 
intended tv include all professional photographers, and if th 
not the case, another title should be chosen. Why this sne 
“backyard photographers”? Many who would doubtless be 
described by your very superior correspondent are quite as qual 
as he professionally, but prefer to work in a corrugated iro 
wooden studio because they do not believe in making a preset 
a fully equipped brick and mortar building to their landlon 
return for being for a few years allowed to rent his premises 


THE PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIAT) 


good rental. 
No doubt your correspondent was able to make most favom 


terms, or to purchase suitable premises, but we cannot all dot 

Further, with regard to printing the letters “M.P.PAG 
mounts, I 1ead, re this, that: “It is suggested by the co 
that on their cards, note headings, invoices, and business statio 
members should print the words ‘ Members of the Professional P 
graphers’ Association.’” Can you blame members for doing) 
they are advised to do? 

Tf we are to see our profession raised, do not let us allow 
prejudices or any idea of our individual superiority to enter 
these matters. Even a “‘stick-back” producer is a profess 
photographer, and may be socially equal to your correspondé 
Yours, etc., A Harer or Cas 


[There is an important distinction between the use of the des 
tion, “Member of the Professional Photographers’ Association 
recommended by the Association itself and that of the le 
“M.P.P.A.” Actually, under the law of this country, any pi 
may use any letters he pleases after his name. He cannot be 
yented from doing so, but he can be made a laughing stock, ¢ 
may be proved to be acting with fraudulent intent by assum 
given title. It is because we desire to add to the strength 
dignity of the Professional Photographers’ Association that we 
publicly and privately discountenanced the ‘use of the le 
“M.P.P.A.” Appended in that shape to a name they may bet 
by the public as a proof of efficiency on the part of the photogray 
even though the photographer may not have that object il 
mind when employing them. The risk which a photographer 
in using them is that any interested person can show that the 
qualification which they imply is the subscription of five shil 
annually.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 

—————E—E— EEE 


Tur Service Company, Lrp., are organising an exhibitia 
photographie apparatus, to be held at their premises, 292 and 
High Holborn, London, W.C. This exhibition, which will in 
samples of the most recent apparatus of practically all the lea 
makers, will open on April 15 and continue for a fortnight, dl 
which time demonstrations of the working and use of the va 
exhibits will be given. 

Hisrory or Txn Bieacs-ovr Process.—Dr. W. Newhauss, 7 
current number of “ Photographische Rundschau,” strongly rept 
a recent statement to the effect that the bleach-out process tow 
he himself has notably contributed, and which is now before 
market in the “Uto” Paper of Dr. Smith, of Ziirich, was a dised 
of Vallot. Dr. Neuhauss points out that the bleach-out pape! 
made in 1899 by the late E. Liesegang, six years before Vallot; 
Liesegang’s work was qualitatively in advance of that of Vi 
inasmuch as he used certain materials in: order to enbante 
sensitiveness of the dyes. 
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d ‘a back H 
aNSwWers (0) Correspon dents. A sletise acoee oe won ge satires a 


the back of the case, thus leaving an air space between the two. 


All matters intended for the text portion of this JourNar, includ- | COMBINED Barn.—Being a reader of your Journat, I have written 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Epitors, Tun Britisx | ee alk a you will kindly give me a formula for a 16 oz. com- 
JouRNAL oF Puorocraruy, 24, Wellington” Street, Strand, bined toning and fixing bath to keep before or after using, and 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. to suit any P.O.P.—J. James. 
Jorrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer a Hypo x 
ee is Ammonium Sulphocyanide 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered Water F 
unless the names and addre of the writers are given. B. Gold Chloride 
Jommunications relating to Advertisements and general business Lead Acetate 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., * ‘Weis ee i 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. Take 14 ozs. of A. and 2 ozs. of B. 
for -the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussns, Hunry PLATE Se | e have heard of a system of carrying plates 


Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., for outdoor v in patent envelopes, only one slide being 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of necessary. By this method a quantity of plates may be carried 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. in a smaller space than slides would take. Could you give us 


d 2 2 y anformati set] y + 2 of 3.3. Are p; af 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the any information respecting the use of these. Are they safe 


fe, and as simple to use as ordinary dark slides. Where may we 
purchase them?—Dark Stiype. 

TOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— There are several pieces of apparatus of the kind. Messrs. 
. Sawyer, Westfield, Dover Road, Walmer, Kent. Three Photographs of The Mackenzie and Co., 17, Douglas Street, Glasgow, were the 
cain Bee ataeuitin Steet: Plymouth. Photograph of the Graves of the Sn epons ow ee Syren Be KS Ginna Hosta, andl yen veal 
10 Victims of the Submarine “A8” Disaster in Cawsand Bay, 8.6.05. obtain particulars from them. In our experience the system 
Segre. igh Stree t, Deal, Kent. Two Photoyraphs of the Band of the Roya has proved per fectly safe. 

1d H. Ancell, 71, High Street, Sandown, I.W. Photograph of Submarine F, NOD We dco not know them, and inquiries in the trade have 
“* B2,” stranded on sand in Sandown Bay during fog met with the re that there is no such firm. 


iterson, 19, Academy Street, Inverness. Photograph of The Rev. J. J. Black. 


: D.—Try 4, Avetue Road Villas, Goldhawk Road, W. We think 
WING REGISTERED :— the son is in business at this address. 
ithrie, St Andrew Avenue, Latch Road, Brechin, N.B. D+awing of o/d Arms Yano.—We shall reprint ape ine rts of the society’s 
of the long defunct family of the House of Edzell, Bdzell, Forfarshire (1604). ANG ie Wc) challeteprint the paper, [buy sunelo Marts iol tielsocietys 

journal may be purchased by anyone. 


Puzziep.—Ii you will commence reading at line 19 of the article 


gNT PHOTOGRAPH.- ve secured the sole right to photograph you will see it clearly mentioned that the light is to be at a 
and publish a very important engineering patent, which will point on the circumference. The points 2 and 2A are intended, 
be on the market shortly. Cou'd you tell me my best way of we take it, to represent actual positions of the camera; the 
getting the photographs simultaneously published in the greatest lines passing through 2 and 2 the directions for the line of the 
numbers of journals and peric-dicals, so as to get the greatest lens and of the gaze of the sitter 
cine Nee ee eae ee one : 2 =) Sew i : 

possible advantage from it.—A. H. W.—1. We sea the articles are in the 1906 list of the firm whose 

It is difficult for us to advise you as you do not give us a natne we gave. ‘The only other likely source is Mr. Tylar, High 
very clear notion of the article. It is not very likely that the Street, Aston, Birmingham, 2. There is nothing quicker im 
newspapers will allow you to indulge in gratuitous advertise- printing than the matt varnish. You can fix a mineral paper 
ment of it. ‘o the back of the negative with seccotine at the edges, and 
PYRIGHT.”—Last year I asked a prominent gentleman to favour apply the stump or colour to it, but we prefer the varmish 


me with a sitting for his portrait, which he did. I gave him | method. Using a pot of dry 


or carmine colour, we have never had a& 
} few cc pies free of charge. 


e then he gave me an order for difficulty in applying the colour evenly with the first finger. 


1 doz. copies which he paid for. After that I got the photo- | Crmenrinc Crritutom ro Paprr.—Can you give me the formula 
graph registered as I expected a large sale for them “permis- | for a perfectly transparent and colourless cement, and the method 
sion being granted me.” The point I am not clear about is of using it to unite ungelatinised paper to celluloid, one which 
this: Is the copyright really mine. seeing he paid me for 1 doz.? | will not admit of the celluloid peeling when the paper has dried? 
My reason for askir bove is, that a “poster firm called upon I am quite familiar with the method adopted and the appliances 
the gentleman in question for one of the photos, which they necessary in the case of P.O.P., bromide, ete.—J. C. 
have now reproduced and are going about canvassing, and If the paper is one with a hard surface we should say that it 
selling copies. If I can prove that the copyright is really could be made to adhere to the celluloid in the same wav as 
mine. can I compel the firm to return to me all copies sold, bromide or other prints are, without any cement at all—namely, 
ilso how much dam can I claim, as they never asked my | by soaking the paper in spirit and then rolling the two in 
permission, contact with a heated roller. Ji that does not answer you 

The copyright became yours in the first instance, but you might try a solution of gelatine, an ounce and a-quarter of 
should have obtained a written assignment from the sitter at gelatine to a pint of water, with a little glacial acetic acid adaed. 
the time. The fact that subsequent Gopies were paid for The acid, having a slightly solvent on the celluloid, would pro- 
loes not affect your rights, but before taking action we should bably give it a tooth and prevent the paper peeling off. 
idvise you to be prepared with proof that the photograph was Scov.—Yes, you van stop publication of copies as soon as you 
0 be your copyright in the first instance. have registered, but you cannot proceed im respect of infringe- 

—My wall show case generally has steam on the glass, ments before registration. 


endering the photographs hardly discernible to passers-by. Movnts.—Could you kindly give me an address where I could pur- 
Afterwards it streams down like a greenhouse, I have made | chase some mounts same as enclosed corner piece?—A. T. B. 
wo 1-in. holes top back, without any improvement. The show We are unable to identify the mount, but if you send a sample 
ase faces N.E., and the back (wood) is warmed by the sun, which to Messrs. Marion or Fallowfield they will in all probability 
probably causes steaming. Can you give me any advice on | be able to supply you. 

this matter? I thought I must have a special kind of ventila- Tonine P.O.P.—Will you kindly advise me under the following cir- 


jion without letting in toc much damp air in inclement weather. cumstances:—I have been constantly experimenting, for the 
which is not desirable for photographs exhibited for at least | last twenty years, in toning prints with gold. As a result, I 
hree months.—Vrrox. find that, using ordinary P.O.P. and usual sulphocyanide toning 

More ventilation, will improve matters; but if the trouble bath, under certain conditions, that any colour or combinations 


loes not di appear it ‘will be best to fit a metal lining in the of colonrs may be obtained. The finisned print may be of a 
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single colour, either black, blue, green, violet crimson, orange, 
yellow, etc., as well as all kinds of intermediate tertiary hues 
or of two or more colours, for instance—the shadows may be 
bronze-green and the half-tones salmon, or the darkest shades 
may be peacock green, the middle tones blue, and the light 
tints crimson, or any other assortment desired. In the case of 
more thai one colour in same print they appear simultaneously 
in the one operation, and the finished print contains no other 
metal than gold. What I want to know is, how to proceed to 
(1) obtain an expert opinion as to whether the process is of any 
commercial value; if so (2) pecuniary and other help to exploit 
it?—THomas AGER. 

We should advise you to approach one or two makers of photo- 
graphic chemical preparations, from whom you could discover if 
the process is one they think worth while embodying in a special 
preparation. If, as we take it, you wish to lay the whole process 
before an expert, we can give you the name of a gentleman 
who would give you an expert opinion and who would respect 
your confidence. We cannot advise you as to exploiting the 
process. 

A Waces Question —If an assistant is away from business for a 
week through illn and by the doctor’s orders, can he or she 
claim full or part of salary for that week?—B. L. H. 

He or she cannot. The master is not obliged to pay wages 
in such circumstances unless he has bargained to do so, 

Marine Puorograpuy.—tIs it possible to take fairly good photo- 
graphs from a boat while sailing, and which would be the best 
arrangement for shading sun, etc. ?—PHoToGRAPHER. 

Certainly, with any camera with a rapid shutter, say 1/100 of 
a second. Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward’s book, “ Photography on 
Tour” (1s.) will give you some useful hints. 

Prn.—In France, ‘“ Photo-Revue,” 118, Rue d’Assas, Paris; in 
Germany, “Deutsche Photographen Zeitung,’ Karl Schwier, 
Weimar, and “ Photographische Chronik,” W..Knapp, Halle 
a/S. The two latter also circulate in Austria, where there is 
also “Wiener Freie Photographen Zeitung,” Paysegasse 13, 
Vienna II./16. 

Srastipe PHorocrapuy.—I should like to obtain a situation with a 
photographer in a seaside town this summer, as I am advised 
that I should be better for a year’s living near the sea. Cam 
you give me any advice as to how to proceed ?—ImpRoveER. 

We can say no more than that the summer season in seaside 
resorts begin about June (May in some places), and lasts until 
September. We should advise you to insert a small adver- 
tisement of your qualifications in our columns at the proper 
time, when you will get into touch with employers requiring 
help. 

Copyrricut.—tLast summer I was employed by a camping-out party 
who were living for several weeks by the river near this town 
to make a series of photographs of themselves and their camp 
and boat. I delivered the photographs and retained the nega- 
tives, from which in the course of the last few weeks I have 
issued and sold a good few postcards, the photographs being 
very attractive subjects and good negatives. I have now heard 
from one of the party who happened to be in last. week 
that I must stop the sale of the postcards, or he will take pro- 
ceedings against me. I told him that the negatives were mine, 
and I should do as T liked with them, and he now threatens 
me with an action. What do you advise me to do? 

You say “you were employed,” and you ought to know that, 
if you were, you have not the faintest right to make any use 
whatever of the negatives. You had better make the best 
terms you can. You are absolutely in the wrong, are guilty 
of a breach of contract, and if the parties like to go to the 
trouble they can proceed against you for infringement of copy- 
right. You deserve it. 

Masor R. B, (Alexandria).—We do not supply books or apparatus. 
We haye passed on your application to a firm who will be 
able to give you a quotation. 

Curtine Hatur-ronr Negartrves.—Like most half-tone operators, 
I have been accustomed to use the iodine-cyanide reducer for 
sharpening up the dots, and have only one cause to complain 
of it, and that is the expense. The charges for iodine become 
quite an addition to the day’s expense when a good, big batch 


of work is being got out. However, my object in writing y 
is to ask you if a substitute which is cheaper is known, and. 
so, if you can give me a formula.—RasTER. 

You can use potassium ferricyanide instead of iodine.» jj 
cannot give you a definite formula, as the quality of 4 
cyanide js so variable, but try adding about 4.02. of 10 D 
cent. solution of ferricyanide to, say, 4 oz. of weak solution, 
good 30 per cent. cyanide cake. : 

CG. E. M.—We should advise you to address your inquiry to Mesg 
Houghtons, Ltd., who will probably be able to weal with q 
matter. : 

Arpumen Sotution.—For the preparation of a certain mixtup 
which I am experimenting with for a certain trade purpo 
regarding w hich I may be able to advise you later when I ha 
completed my tests, I require to keep a solution of albume 
but find it almost impossible to get this chemical to keep gg 
for any length of time. Can you tell me of anything which w 
preserve it for, say, three months, something which I can 
with other solutions.—Siema. 

We should advise you to try pure carbolic acid, using abo 
I part of the pure acid to 50 or 60 parts of the albumen. ( 
bolic acid will mix without harmful effects with a very lay 
number of substances, but we cannot, of course, pronoui 
definitely in your case, as we are ignorant of the com posit 
of your mixture. 

Inquirer.—The address of the Professional Photographers’ Ass 
ciation is 89, Albany Street, London, N.W. Certainly you @ 
not do better than join the Association. 

Restoring DacuerREoTyPEs.—I have had sent to me a specim 
of a Daguerreotype portrait which is much tarnished @ 
stained. Before taking any steps to its renovation, I shot 
like to ask you if the portrait is liable to be spoiled in the pt 
cess, and if the method to be followed is difficult ?—Cumm 
FORD. 

Briefly, the process is as follows:—AII dust is first blown’ 
the Daguerreotype, and the latter is then treated with a we 
solution of potassium cyanide—say, 10 grains per ounce 
water—until the tarnish is removed. It is then washed, fi 
under the tap, and finally in distilled water. It has finally to 
dried, the most tricky part of the process. This is done oy 
a small spirit lamp, and requires some considerable skill to aya 
drying marks. If you have had no previous experience int 
restoration of Daguerreotypes, we should advise you to s@ 
the specimen to an expert such as Mr. E. W. Foxlee, 22, Gol 
smith Road, Acton, London, W. 

C. 8. E.—Messrs. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, London, BA 
can send you particulars of the anachromatic lenses. . 

Press PHotocrapHy.—Can you tell me the best way to get 
position on one of the illustrated newspapers as photograpl 
of events and incidents such as are reproduced week by wet 
I have had a fair experience with focal-plane and reflex camel 
—SUSSEX. . 

We can only sugzest that you apply to the leading illustrat 
papers, sending specimens of your work, and of any artid 
you have written. “Willing’s Press Guide” (ls.) is as use 
a directory of the newspapers as any. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
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SUMMARY. 


exhibition representing the work of the Nationa] Photographic 
d Association opens at the “B.J.” Offices this day week. 


orrespondent writes bitterly from Sydney complaining of the 
cutting in that city. (P. 266.) 


photographic exhibition is to be opened at the “ Tribune” 
ezvous on April 29 in connection with a competition in which 
aber of prizes are offered. (P. 282.) 


regret to record the deaths of Dr. Aarlamd and Colonel 


edat. (Pp. 273 and 282.) 


its_on bird photography by Mr. Oliver G. Pike appear on 
273. 

> specification of a new form of construction of “Cooke” lens is 
3 the patents of the week, which also include a further patent 
ag to catatype printing. (P. 275) 


call attention to the facility which exists for keeping sensi- 
carbon tissue in good condition. (P. 267.) 


W.. Scheffer 


sation. on the ¢ 


has continued his researches on the effect of 
rain of a plate. (P. 271.) 


gestions have been made 
Britain in reference to 
tion. (Pp. 266 and 281.) 


Homolka has continued his interesting experiments on 
pment of the latent image with indoxyl, and is further con- 
| in his belief in the compound nature of the latent image. 
7. 


xy the Drug Stores Association of 
the proposed changes im poisons 


HE. C. Middleton 
‘or securing uniformity in half-tone negatives. 


ecent paper read before the R.P.S. by Mr. 
ibes the rule 
8.) 


is of the use of the cinematograph in the diagnosis of lung 
®s comes from Wiesbaden. (P. 281.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


An To-day week we shall open at these 
Exhibition offices an exhibition of photographs re- 
gis presenting that eminently important 
Photography. branch of applied photography in which 


several societies are now engaged, and 
in which the National Photographic Record Association, 
under the presidency of Sir Benjamin Stone, has led the 
way. The collection of prints which will be on view are, 


. in fact, the most recent acquisitions of the latter body, and 


have been selected from a number of others by the secre- 
tary of the N.P.R.A., Mr. George Scamell, to whom we are 
indebted for this opportunity of bringing the work of the 
Association actually before all those who choose to pay a 
visit to the little gallery in which the photographs will 
be housed for the next six weeks. We shall refer more 
particularly to the photographs themselves and to the work 
of which they are the outward and visible sign as soon as 
the exhibition is open. 
* * % 
Harmonising A substitute for the persulphate reducer 
Harsh is advocated in the current number of 
Negatives. “Das Atelier” by Professor Namias in 
the shape of a modification of the permanganate reducer 
which the same Italian savant worked out some years ago. 
Namias employs the permanganate solution, as a means of 
staining the gelatine film. The action consists in the deposi- 
tion of manganic oxide equally on both high-lights and half- 
tones of the negative, with the result, of course, that the 
contrast between the different portions is lessened. The 
advantages claimed by Namias for the process are its 
facility for local application by brush, and for its similar 
local removal by means of a solution of bisulphite of soda 
of about 5 per cent. strength. The formula recommended 
is :—Potassium permanganate, 5 parts; water, 1,000 
parts; acetic acid, pure, 5 to 10 parts. The negative is 
soaked in water prior to being immersed in this solution, 
in which it is allowed to remain until the necessary in- 
tensity is reached. 
* * % 


appears that the old trouble of blisters 
is still being met with by many cortre- 
spondents, and by others whose complaints we have re- 
ceived. Very differing opinions are expressed as to the 
cause, and we should like to point out that it is difficult 
to even guess at the cause when the particular kind of 
blister is not described. Most correspondents seem to 
assume that the blister is between the gelatine film and the 
paper support, but if they take the trouble to dissect the 
various examples of the defect that they meet with they 
will find that there are two varieties. One is between the 
film and the paper, and the other in the body of the paper. 
If a cut is made right through the blister i will often be 
found that the underside of the gelatine is coated with 


Blisters on Ti 
Prints. 
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paper, torn or split away from the body of the support. | 


Blisters of this kind generally disappear on mounting, | 
and can generally be cured by soaking the paper in a very 
fluid mountant; but blisters consisting of gelatine only are 
practically incurable. The paper blisters are certainly 
suggestive of imperfect or impure paper, but as a matter 
of fact we have traced them, in the case of one brand of 
P.0O.P., to the injudicious use of a salt bath. If the bath 
was not used, no blisters appeared, while they broke out 
with the greatest readiness when the salt was again em- 
ployed. The paper may have been defective, but if so, its 
defects only became manifest by faulty manipulation ; and, 
in spite of the opinion of our correspondent, “J.P.,” on 
page 261 of a previous issue, we are much inclined to think 
that faulty manipulation is the prime factor in all such 
mishaps. Paper blisters are probably due to violent local 
chemical reactions that should be avoided, and gelatine 
blisters partly to similar causes and partly to mishandling. 
A slight dragging touch from the corner of another print 
may cause a blister sometimes, aud the over-use of harden- 
ing agents may encourage the separation of the gelatine | 
from its support. Considering the delicate nature of a | 
photographic image, the manner in which it is handled, 
and the sometimes excessive variety of more or less un- 
known chemical reactions to which it is submitted, we are 
not so much surprised at the occasional appearance of 
blisters as at their comparative infrequency. We will 
return to the subject again shortly, when we will prescribe 
a course of procedure which has proved effective in pre- 
venting blisters. 


* * * 
Silver Every reader will probably be familiar 
Chloride with the classic figures given by Eder 
Crystals. J 


of crystals of silver bromide, and others 
will remember that quite recently (in our issue for February 
15, 1907) Dr. W. Scheffer’s photo-micrographs of crystal- 
lised silver bromide were published. According to R. E. 
Liesegang it is extremely easy to obtain crystals of silver 
chloride by coating a shee of glass thinly with a 0.2 per 
cent. solution of gelatine containing the same amount of 
salt. On drying the salt crystallises out in treelike forms, 
and if the film is then painted over with a 1:1 aqueous 
solution of silver nitrate, the silver chloride formed takes 
the same shape. If treated with a developer, the metallic 
silver is also reduced in the same shape. Liesegang points | 
out that the trick in forming this and similar pseudo- 
morphs is in the use of the very strong solution of silver 
nitrate. There is thus formed at the commencement of the 
reaction a skin of silver chloride, which is penetrated by 
the silver nitrate with great difficulty. If a dilute solution 
of silver is used the chloride is in excess, and the crystal- 
line form is destroyed. As, according to Pringsheim, 
these skins are always verv opaque or difficult of penetra- 
tion for salts of equimolecular weight which act upon one 
another, Liesegang proposes the name for them of Prings- 
heim’s skins or films. 4 


% * * 
pone A Sydney correspondent sends us copies 
in e of the newspaper’ advertisements of two | 
_Antipodes. PEN two | 


photographers in that city, which show 
the lamentable condition of competitive cutting which is 
eing resorted to. We are called upon to witness the | 
spectacle of two leading studios bidding against each other | 
for trade which cannot surely be profitable to either. The 
special offer by each is a framed “ Rococo” enlargement 
or 7s. 6d., the work, so we learn from our correspondent, 


being 25 x 21 in., and distinctly good in quality. It may 


be cold comfort to our Australian friends to be told that | 
almost every populated district in England could show | 
competition in photographic portraiture even keener than 


he instance which has been cited above. 


For all of which 


those who share our own regrets at this feature of mo 
commercial photography are able to prescribe no rem 
save that which has been adopted by some men, y 
position has been assailed by the very cheapest wor 
putting up simultaneously both the qua ity and the y 
of their own productions. As the continuance of such 
prices must react unfavourably upon assistants jp 
tralia, we would suggest to the association of empl 
in that country that the position of influence whiel 
believe them to occupy might be utilised: in no bette 
than in discouraging the persistence of these cutting pr 


THE POISONS ACT. 


From the Drug Stores Association of 
we have received a communication, 
in our “Correspondence” columns, calling atte 
to the Government Poisons Bill, which is | 
to be referred to a Select, Committee, and sug 
ing that photographic dealers should make an att 
to obtain some concessions in the sale of poise 
chemicals used in photography. At the present tim 
only two chemicals appearing in Part I. of the 
schedule of the Poisons Act which are employed inp 
graphy are cyanide of potassium and bichloride of mer 
—corrosive sublimate as it is called in the Act. Unl 
photographic dealer is a pharmaceutic chemist, he re 
himself liable to a penalty of £5 if he sells either off 
Ti he sells a solution of the latter and one of cyani 
silver, to be used for the intensification of nega 
(Monckhoven method) he is equally as responsible as 
sold the two salts in solid form. Now cyanide of potas 
is, of course, but little used for photographic purpos 
compared with what it was in the wet collodion 
though the mercury salt is still largely employed; j 
is a question whether dealers will trouble themselves: 
about these two substances alone. But the Pharmacet 
Society have for a long time been anxious to get. 
poisons, necessary to the industrial arts, added 
Schedule so as to restrict the sale of them to pharmacet 
chemists, and thus, allegedly for the protection dl 
public, to give them a monopoly. Most of the devel 
now used are poisons, and we have heard of one deat 
least, from our old friend “ pyro,” through a solution 
being swallowed by accident. If the whole of new dey 
ing agents were scheduled, dealers could no longer 
them, users would perforce have to go to the pharm 
tical chemist, and would probably have to pay mom 
them. This is a matter that dealers may do well 0 
atention to just now. One of the suggestions of the2 
Association is that any person should be allowed t 
any poisonous chemicals used in photography withot 
curring a penalty, provided they are sold in aé 
wrapper, box, or other vessel bearing the name 
pharmaceutical chemist as the compounder or manufac 
of such poison, together with the name and address 
seller. Why, we should like to know, should it bet 
sary that the chemicals be compounded by a pharmacel 
chemist for the dealer to be allowed to sell them! 
latter best knows the requirements of photography. : 
may frequently be the case, he wishes to sell to his 
tomers a preparation containing a poison scheduled 1 
the Act, the package, according to this recommenda 
must bear the name of a pharmaceutical chemist, by} 
only it must be prepared. This suggestion looks vel) 
keeping a monopoly in the hands of pharmacel 
chemists, 

There is one suggestion in the circular with 1 
we, and we' think most of our readers, are in P 
accord, which is that the administration of the Pe 
Act should be taken out of the hands of the Pharm 
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| Society and placed in those of the local authorities, 
len everyone would get impartial justice, and prosecu- 
s for mere trivial offences without receiving any warn- 
would be at an end.” At present, if a photographic 
er sells a little bichloride of mercury, or an oilman a 

paper” containing arsenic, the Pharmaceutical 
ety prosecutes and recovers a £5 penalty, which goes 
its pockets. Yet the pharmaceutic chemists are the 
test infringers of the Poisons Act, as they frequently 
lot conform to the terms under which they are allowed 
ll poisons. For example, only quite recently a chemist 
to a person just liberated, on trial, from a lunatic 
um, some bichloride of mercury, with which she com- 
ed suicide. At the inquest the chemist admitted that 
iad not complied with the Act, and was severely cen- 
d by the coroner. Although we have read of many 
jecutions by the Pharmaceutical Society of photo- 
hie dealers, oilmen, and others for infringements of the 
we do not remember having heard of a single one 
ost a member of its own body for its infringement. 
le administration of the Act were placed, as the Drug 
2s Association suggests, in the hands of local authori 
there would, probably, be more impartial justice ad- 
stered all round. 

SE 


KEEPING SENSITIVE CARBON TISSUE. 


f year sees am increasing popularity in the carbon 
ess, alike with professionals, and amateurs, and what 
still more importance, the public generally. The 
tising and drying of carbon tissue is looked upon 
ome as being a troublesome operation, though as a 
er of fact it is a very simple one. The tissue can now 
tained from any of the makers in the sensitive state, 
4 will keep in working condition for about a fortnight 
ot much longer, that is, if kept under the usual condi- 

This short-keeping quality often entails some waste, 
e whole of the purchase may not be used up before it 
yecome so insoluble as to be unworkable, insolubility 
1is really brought about by moisture in the gelatinous 

It may not be known to every one that if the tissue 
solutely dry it may be kept several months after sensi- 
y in a perfectly workable state, say, if it be stored 
r the same conditions under which platinotype paper 
i0 be kept. A few years ago the Autotype Company 


duced a preservative case for sensitive carbon tissue. 
a flat case with a small receptacle at one end for 


chloride of calcium. The tissue is kept flat under slight 
pressure so that it does not curl. At the time of its intro- 
duction the company furnished us with one of these cases 
filled with sensitive tissue, which we kept for three months 
before we printed it. We found, after this long keeping, 
that the tissue worked as well, and yielded prints in every 
way as good, as if it had been used at the time it was made. 
This preservative action is due to the chloride of calcium 
absorbing the moisture from the gelatinous film and keep- 
ing it perfectly dry. The same result would, of course, be 
secured had the tissue been stored in an ordinary platino- 
type tin, although it is necessary in the case of carbon 
tissue for the pieces to bel kept as flat as possible. 

It is well-known to everyone, we believe, nowadays, that 
in the carbon process the prints become darker by being 
kept long after they are printed. therefore it is recom- 
mended in all the manuals, and by most writers on the 
subject, that the pictures be developed as soon after they 
are taken from the frame as possible, unless allowance be 
made for this action in the printing. Yet it is not always 
convenient to develop the pictures directly they are printed, 
and the longer they are kept the more over-printed they 
will turn out when developed ; and it is not easy to estimate 
the under-printing necessary for a given time of keeping. 
Hence it may be well to point out that this continuing action 
is entirely due to the presence of moisture in the tissue, and 
if there is no moisture there is no continuing action, even 
if the prints are kept for many months, Therefore, if the 
prints, after they are removed from the printing-frame, 
be put directly into a calcium case they may be kept until 
any convenient occasion for development. In this way 
they have been kept for six months, and have proved at the 
end of that time no darker than if they had been developed 
immediately after printing. If the prints have to be kept 
for a long time—a month or two—before development, it 
will be well to dry them somewhat before the fire, previous 
to putting them into the case, to get rid quickly of some of 
the moisture, but they should not be made actually warm, 
as heat accelerates the continuing action. If the tissue, 
either before or. after exposure, is stored in a cylindrical 
case, the coated side should be rolled outwards, as if rolled 
the other way there would be a danger of its cracking when 
unrolled. It is for this reason that flat cases are prefer- 
able to cylindrical ones. The object of these notes is to 
point out that sensitised carbon tissue, if kept under the 
conditions just mentioned, will remain in good working 
order as long as will the average P.O.P. 


SOLARISATION AND 


THE THEORY OF A 


COMPOUND LATENT IMAGE. 


(A paper in “ Photographische Korrespondenz.”’) 


R the title of “Experiments on the Development of the 
t Image,”! I published recently a treatise in which I 
d that the image developed with indoxyl or thioindoxyl 
ot of an homogeneous nature, but consists of an, indigo 
silver image. On the ground of the theoretical considera- 
and supported by further experiments, I came further to 
nclusion that the substance of the latent image could not 
a homogeneous nature, but consisted very probably of a 
ular mixture of silver per-bromide Ag Br, and sub-bromide 
sr, in which in place of the latter the expression Ag + 
should be placed. 

ther mentioned that development with indoxyl can 
Iustrate the phenomena of solarisation. This latter 


J.” 1907, February 22, p, 136, and March 22, p. 216, 


phenomenon I have more closely examined, with the following 
results. 

In order to prepare a solarised image, gelatino-bromide plates, 
of about 12 deg. Scheiner,2 were exposed behind a Chapman- 
Jones scale photometer to diffused daylight, between 10-12 mid- 
day on a cloudy November day, for ten minutes at two metres 
distance from a window. 

When a plate thus exposed was developed with the above 
mentioned indoxyl solution,? a beautifully solarised image was 
obtained: numbers 1 to 10 were strongly solarised, 11, 12, and 
13 were a “neutral zone,” whilst the remaining numbers to 25 


® This is about equal to 100 H and D.—Eps. “*B.J.” 


* For the sake of brevity, development with indoxyl to an indigo image will alone 
be mentioned ; the behaviour is exactly the same with thioindoxyl, 
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showed a normal negative. The fixed plates when examined by 
daylight showed the normal green colour, which has already 
been mentioned. When the plate was placed in a cyanide solu- 
tion, to which some potassium fericyanide had been added, the 
“silver image” dissolved quickly, whilst the pure blue indigo 
image was left behind. This indigo image was not solarised, 
but showed the gradation of a normal negative, from which one 
must conclude without further argument that the silver 
per-bromide constituent Ag Bro of the latent image was not 
solarised. 

Liippo-Cramer has proved* that reversal of the image is not 
obtained by physical development of a solavised and primarily 
fixed plate. I proved the correctness of this statement by de- 
veloping one of these solarised plates after primary fixation with 
the sulphocyanide-metol-silyer physical developer given by 
Haschek.6 A clear negative with normal gradation was the 
result. 

We therefore come to the remarkable fact: in 
film exposed sufficiently long to cause solarisation neither the 
silver per-bromide constituent Ag Brs nor the silver sub-bromide 
Ag + Ag Br is solarised ; the two developed chemically together 
give, however, a solarised negative. This apparently paradoxi- 
cal phenomenon. finds a natural explanation in the following 
considerations : 

Assuming that my views on the nature of the latent image are 
correct, the film in an exposed dry plate is composed of the 
following three substances : 

1. Silver per-bromide Ag Brg. 

2. Silver sub-bromide Ags Br, or Ag + Ag Br, and 

5. Unchanged silver bromide in the ripened highly sensitive 
form. 

With continued exposure the quantity of per-bromide and sub- 
bromide increases in molecular proportion. A reversible action 
—that is, a reversal of the image—as proved above, does not 
take place either with the latent per-bromide or latent sub- 
bromide. Naturally the proportion of silver bromide must de- 
crease in the same ratio, as with continued exposure the per- 
bromide and sub-bromide increase. 


a silver bromide 


4 “Phot. Korr ,” 1905, p. 260. 


® “Eder's Jahrbuch,” 1899, p. 476, Haschek’s formula is :—I. Ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, 24 gms. ; silver nitrate, 4 gms.; sodium sulphite, 24 gms, ; hypo, 5 gms. ; 
potassium bromide, 0°5 gms. ; water, 100 gms. IJ. Metol, 15 gms. ; sodium sulphite, 
150 gms. ; water, 1,900 ccs. For use mix about 6 parts of No. I., 54 parts of water 
and 34-40 parts of No. II.—Eps. B.J. 


In the decrease of the silver bromide I see the cange 
solarisation. 

For, if we describe chemical development as a disassociat 
by the developer of Ag Br into Ag + Br through the agency 
the “silver germ” of the silver sub-bromide, it is obvious 
by continued exposure with jsimultaneous increase of sub} 
mide, “silver germ,” and decrease of silver bromide, there m 
appear at a certain stage a condition of equilibrium—that 
when to a molecule of sub-bromide or to every atom of “gj 
germ.” there is still one molecule of silver bromide. Tf 
piate is developed at this stage it will perhaps give the ma 
mum density. lf the exposure is pus red further, beyond { 
state of equilibrium, the sub-bromide increases and the brom 
decreases. If the plate is now developed, the “ silver germ” 
the sub-bromide finds less reducible silver bromide than jn. 
previous stage, and the natural result of this is that the dens 
of the negative must decrease. 

Against these arguments one may advance the statement wh 
T made in my previous papers, that in development with indo 
the silver per-bromide is reduced to bromide, therefore th 
cannot be a decrease of the latter. This objection would 
doubtless justified if the two images, the silver and the ind 
image, were simultaneously formed; this, however, is not 
case, for the ‘silver image is formed first, and only with ¢ 
tinued development is the indigo image graduall- formed, 1 
can be easily proved by developing an exposed plate for onl 
short time in,the indoxyl bath—that is to say, only till 
details of the image are distinctly visible. If the developm 
is then interrupted and the plate fixed, a pure silver image 
obtained, black-brown when looked through, with strong wh 
metallic lustre. The fact must also not be overlooked that 
silver bromide formed by the reduction of the per-bromide 
simply chemically-produced bromide, and in its photo-chemi 
properties in all respects totally different from the “ ripene 
bromide originally present, and obviously only reduced 
difficulty, or not reducible by the “silver germ.” 

The above conception of solarisation most satisfactorily 


plains the fact that solarisation can be remedied by care 
treatment with bromine water. A part of the existing sil 
sub-bromide, Ag + Ag Br, is converted back into Ag Br 


Ag Br by the bromine, so that the amount of sub-bromide 
the film is lessened, that of the bromide, on the other hand, 
creased, so that the normal un-solarised condition of the pl 
is more or less approached. B. Homonka 


HALF-TONE NEGATIVES: AND A SUGGESTION FO 


SECURING UNIFORMITY IN 


THE SAME. 


(A paper read before the Royal Photographie Society.) 


Tu remarks I have to make are founded on something I pub- 
lished some years ago when it passed without comment, either 
favourable or otherwise. At that time half-tone work interested 
comparatively few, and those few were following it for a living, 
jealously guarding their secrets, and keeping their own counsel. 
Now the production of half-tones is no longer shrouded in 
mystery, and I hope to-night for a discussion and consideration 
of the suggestion. 

For some years I have not carefully followed the photographic 
press, but before writing this paper I made efforts to ascertain 
that in the meantime nothing had been published that would 
prevent it being of interest. I found with regret the most 
notable development in half-tone work of late has been the steady 
cutting of prices. 

Everything in block production depends on the perfection of 
the negative, and I am afraid this cutting of prices must often 
mean the using of a negative that the operator recognises full 


well is not up to standard, but with the low price ever bel 
him, he fears that to take another negative would mean a loss 
that particular block. The negative for really successful Wi 
must come within very much narrower limits of perfection th 
a negative for any other purpose. One firm I know produe 
the best work, years ago had a man sitting in judgment one 
negative produced, destroying all such as were short of pert 
tion, and that course I thoroughly endorse; it means tlie loss 
many negatives, but all after processes are much simplified a 
an ultimate saving effected, I believe—certainly a higl 
standard of work is maintained. It is the complexity of mall 
lation that leails to uncertainty in the production of high-el 
work, and too often tempts the. operator to remark, “ That ¥ 
do,” they must “dodge the printing a bit,” or “The fine etd 
will put it right.” I may here remark that a large percentage 
the fine etching is a clumsy and expensive expedient for maki 
use of a faulty negative, and possibly the production of rea 
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miform negatives for half-tone is the most difficult of all photo- 
raphic problems; at any rate, I expect those who do the work 
hink so. The full meaning of regularity is this—the negatives 
nust take a uniform time to print and a uniform time to etch ; 
he printer and etcher should be merely mechanics, performing 
perations governed by the same set of conditions—exposure, and 
ime, and fine etching should be practically eliminated. 

As to the failures, many operators, I am afraid, attempt too 
nuch and court too much complexity in their methods. The 
igh percentage of good work under present conditions is very 
yonderful, but if by simpler means more can be done, why should 
ve not adopt the simpler conditions and work, if possible, by 
ule, instead of by “judgment” ? As to the conditions that govern 
alf-tone work, I am unaware of any scientific investigations 
hat we can regard as adequate. Theoretically, the work cannot 
ya done at all; in practice we know it can, but as to exactly 
vhat part the various factors such as screen distance, stop, shape 
f stop, pin-hole effect, what I term general lens effect. the vig- 
letting action of the screen, the spread in development, cutting, 
md intensification, have in making up the total will perhaps 
lever be determined—there is no money in such investigations— 
ind the matter is one of extreme complexity. In the “ British 
fournal” twelve years ago I published and pretty fully illus- 
rated some experiments with regard to stops of various shapes, 
ind the following year Dr. Eder reported some experiments in 
he same direction by Placezsk, but many of the conclusions 
wrived at were unacceptable to me, a single variation in their 
letails giving contradictory results. A few details may be of 
ssistance to those unfamiliar with the practical applications of 
he half-tone process (if there be any here), in following my 
emarkis. 

First the 
ance usua 


screen is separated from the sensitive plate by a dis- 
ly varying, the screen being adjustable. Some opera- 
hig adjustment with every exposure, a method which 
causes unevenness; for when the movement is worn 
iculty in maintaining parallelism between screen and 
size of the 


ometimes 


here is di 
late, and that results in a difference in the effective 
lots in varying portions of the plate, a difference in the joining 
ip and an irregularity of the dots from end to end of the plate. 
advocate working with the screen at a permanent distance 
liminating the possible want of parallelism, and fixing one 
actor, the screen distance; the separation may vary consider- 
bly in quite successful work, providing that the stop and ex- 
josure are in harmony with the distance—if relatively too close 
he screen will be too apparent in the result and much of the 
ontrast of the copy cut out. If screen and plate are too far 
part relatively there is difficulty in getting properly defined 
lots, and in the high lights the dots run together too fully, 
roducing too much contrast. This may be corrected in three 
yays at least :— 


Altering screen distance. 
Altering stop, its size, or shape. 
Altering time of exposure. 
Jome operators use one method of correction, some another, and 
ery many alter all three conditions in varying degree and as 
heir “ judgment ” may dictate. 
The operator who gets the correction in the simplest way by 
ltering the least number of factors, is the cleverest operator, 
hough there are some who seem inclined to think that the man 
tho makes one alteration only cannot possibly be so clever as 
e who makes three. 
Stops.—Here again complexity seems the rule—many operators 
ise two stops during an exposure, some three—claiming to get 
etter gradation, and I have heard of four being used and re- 
ommeniled as giving better gradation still—possibly more cor- 
ect gradation is obtained by the use of many stops (if a change is 
0 be made at all), but I have convinced myself by practical ex- 
eriment as well as theory that between two stops there is a 
wan or average stop that will give a better result and more 


easily than the use of two if our object is the true reproduction 
of the gradation of the copy—an important point is, you get 
clearly defined dots instead of two or three superimposed dots 
with ill-defined edges, the dots being, in fact, surrounded with a 
vignetted fringe. As to gradation with two stops there is a 
jump from one to another, and unless a certain exact balance 
is struck between the two exposures whatever the jump is, from 
one exposure to another it is present in the dot translation. 
Three and four stops will give better gradation because the 
jumps from one to another are less violent, i.e., the error is 
less apparent because divided into smaller portions; it is still 
there, however. But I again repeat, there is an average stop 
that will give a better result at one operation, and one operation 
being better than three or four, I advocate relying on the simpler 
method. 

With all these factors each operator becomes a law unto him- 
self; he may strike an exact balance occasionally, but I have 
never met one who could convey any law or regulation for what he 
did to another. 

An important question is—are multiple stop exposures a 
necessity or a custom? I believe the latter. I know that by 
ringing the changes with large and small stops faulty copies 
can be modified and improved, and this improvement is often put 
as the reason for such action; but, after all, there is still a 
mean stop between those that will produce the same modifica- 
tion; it is merely a matter of correct selection, and my advice 
is—try to select one, not two. The reduction of the number of 
stops makes for simplicity, and therefore let us use one stop of 
the correct size, rather than two, or more, that are individually 
incorrect. 

I do not propose giving exact conditions for each worker ; 
the offered rules must be applied according to circumstances. 
I worked under conditions that some regard as fatal to success. 
The light, the focal length of lens, the plates, and especially the 
screens, their coarseness or fineness, the stop and its shape, 
and, in fact, every tool and part, may be different to what I 
used, but no one need make changes in these directions. I will 
illustrate the principle in such a manner that anyone can apply 
the conditions of exposure according to the circumstance under 
which they have to work. 

The first need is a correct exposure, and a standard artificial 
light, known sensitiveness of plate and a similarity in the work 
help materially. Success will depend on the admission to the 
camera of the precise amount of light required by the other con- 
ditions of exposure, for the latitude is very narrow. A good 
standard copy should be taken and experimented with until the 
conditions produce an ideal result, then analyse very carefully 
such conditions. They may be as follows, and I here quote from 
my own experience :— 


Fixed screen distance ..............-ssccsenes 4 inch. 
Aime! OtexposuTe ees <adcestertecesteeceetaceee 10 min. 
Single-stopa cscs sccsutees vee ceMecmeernee Extension/35. 


The first two items are self-explanatory, the last needs com- 
ment. The aperture of the stop is one thirty-fifth of the exten- 
sion of the camera from stop to sensitive plate, and that stop will 
admit the exact amount of light required by the conditions under 
which the stop is used. 

Screen distance, ete.—The determination. of this takes some time 
to determine for aperture of stop used, and must be done by each 
worker. Once ascertained, it remains constant, and any operator 
with the above data given can produce negative after negative 
of good uniform quality. 

I have experimented under other conditions as to lenses, 
screens, etc., and found the extension to vary from thirty to 
forty-five times the size of the stop, whether it be owing to colour 
of glass screen, varying perhaps through the colour of the Canada 
balsam, or the glass, or the light, or perhaps a combination of 
these and other factors. I say, therefore, accept the principle 
and work to your own conditions. 
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In further repeating the experiment twice, from the same copy 
we will reduce one and considerably enlarge the other, main- 
taining the screen distance and time of exposure; those used to 
copying will say, “Oh, but if you are going to reduce, you must 
expose less, or, if to enlarge, you must increase your exposure.” 
Well, so I do, but by an alteration of one factor only, i.e., the 
stop, the others remaining permanent, the amount of light ad- 
mitted previously having given just the amount of closing up of 
the dots, to produce the exact result wanted, the easiest way I 
can see to admit the same amount of light again, i.e., the same 
amount relatively, though the stop be larger or smaller, is as 


aie 


4 ~ ah 


ie 


Hag. 


follows :—Produce a scale E 35 on a strip of cardboard or stiff 
paper, say 45 inches long and two inches wide, set out from A 35 
inches to B, and drop a vertical line from B one inch long to 
the point C—from A draw a diagonal line through C and the 
scale is complete. With a penknife cut through the line AO, and 
the scale can be fixed on the side of the tailboard, A being level 


— 


Cc 


Fig. 2. 


with the stop aperture, the camera will extend freely without 
interfering. At any point on the line AB, that the ground glass 
may come to rest after focussing one thirty-fifth of the extension 
is automatically indicated under the arrow-head by the width of 
a vertical line from the line AB to the line AC, and this gives 
the size of stop required. With extension towards B for en- 
largement or movement towards A for reduction the increase or 
decrease in stop is shown by where we find the arrow-point.* In 
practice the scale may be set out along the tailboard, the usual 
progressive numbers of the iris diaphragm can be dispensed 
with and other divisions corresponding with the tailboard indi- 
cations marked on the mount, the iris diaphragm lends itself well 
to exactness. I attach no great importance to the shape of the 
stop, believing that many shapes of stop will produce what is 
wanted if other conditions are right. The Levey stop (Fig. 3) T 
always regarded as faulty, because when overlapping, as in ex- 
posure, the corners did not coincide, the tendency bein to pro- 
duce large joinings of insufficient density. The stop which I first 
suggested (Wig. 4) is, I believe, superior for joining up dots. as 
the corners do fall upon each other, and practically give double 
the light action at these points. I do not see how this can be 
made in iris form, and otherwise it cannot be so finely adiusted 
as the circular one, the various sizes progressing in steps, more or 


less gradual, according to the number provided. A square sta 
if preferred, can be made in iris form, and possibly curves coull 
be calculated for giving an iris stop a modified square of thi 
form (Fig. 5), for those who incline to the stop with stron: 
corners, 

There is nothing in this principle of working to scale to pre 
vent those who prefer two stops using them, but I would sugges 
always maintaining a determined ratio between the exposures 
say, one-half the total for each size. 

One cannot in a single paper cover all the various ramification 
of half-tone work, but I may say a word or two on copies ; if th 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5, 
copies are faulty every possible improvement ought to be mad 
upon them by the artist; that being done, mentally divide they 
into three classes—good, too heavy, too flat.’ If a copy be pet 
fect, the use of a single stop is the most practical way of gettin 
the full gradation. How often do we find the more artistic work 
with “atmosphere” or “ feeling ” reproduced badly—oy not a 
all. I believe the multiple stop business accounts for much 0 
this; the balance has not been struck, and a copy false in thi 
middle tones results. This ig less likely to occur when one stoy 
only is used. If a copy is too hard, is heavy in the shadows an 
has chalky lights, cut the shadows up by using a stop a size ley 
than indicated on the tailboard; this will also keep the high 
lights sharp, but, of course, increases the time of ex osure. Ti 
extreme cases a pre-exposure may be allowable as a time-saver 
for it must be understood that half-tone exposures are of necessit} 
very long from the fact that shadows which produce, or, rather 
leave, almost clear glass in ordinary negatives have to be ex 
posed so long that opacity is. produced in the dots representing 
them. A point, that I have never seen alluded to, may be called 
attention to here, and that is that the fact that when we look at 
a half-tone illustration the image has been produced by those 
portions of the negative that have been totally covered with the 
screen lines, and have never been exposed to light in the camera, 
or action of the lens at all 

Tn the case of a flat copy lacking in contrast, the screen dis 
tance should still be maintained. but a stop a size larger than 
indicated should be used, and the exposure should be shortened. 

I haye indicated the principle of a method which I 
carried into practice for some years, one which I com 
sider produced creditable work with a reduction of mega 
tive waste and fine etching, but happily I am_ nom 
otherwise engaged. There are other conditions not alluded 
to that possibly prevent the rule being absolute in all cases, 
but I think there is latitude sufficient in the manipulation of 
the negative to cover this, and if my rule is but half a rule, I 
hope—like half a loaf—it is better than none, and that my 
remarks may direct more capable thinkers to 
subject. 


” 


a very wide 
E. C. Mippieton. 


A brief discussion followed Mr. Middleton’s paper. The 
following is the report of it which is appended to the official 
text of the communication : 

Mr. A. J. Newton said he was sorry he had not heard the 
whole of Mr. Middleton’s paper, but thoucht he had heard the 
principal points. He asked if Mr. Middleton had brought 
examples of work produced under the conditions laid down. 
He (Mr. Newton) had found that when one stop only was used 
with originals of great contrast they generally lost gradation, 
and to get more perfect results two stops had to be used, or 


* If one find ithe aperture wanted is one-fortieth, then the vertical line in Fig. 1 
should be put 40 inches from A, a vertical line B of 1 inch long dropped to C and the 
same method followed. If E. 30 is required the vertical line B must be dropped 
30 inches from A. B, and so on. 


one stop made in such a way as to be equivalent to two. The 
principles which Mr. Middleton adyocated were well known, 
and had to be in some cases departed from in favour of double 
exposures. The methods of finding the size of stop, when one 
only was used, as suggested by Mr. Middleton, had been pub- 
lished by Mr. Biermann in “ Penrose’s Annual” for 1907. The 
lecturer advocated that the originals should be worked up, but 
in many cases that would not be allowed. In artistic work it 
was not permitted to touch the originals at all. It was neces 
sary to obtain a perfect negative of the oricinal in the condition 
in which it was deliyered, and the special qualities required m 
a half-tone negative could not always be produced with one 
stop. Mr. Newton quite agreed that one stow might be used for 
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ying normal originals, but he would undertake to sav that 
average operator using two stops would get better results 
m the totality of his work than would a man using one stop 
y, for everything. These remarks apply to wet collodion, 
ich Mr. Middleton recommends; the conditions are different 
the case of dry plate and collodion emulsion. 
Ir. Fogwell said that he could ouite endorse what had been 
d about the use of one stop, and had found in practice that 
ideal stop was round in shave, and it was infinitely better 
m the use of two or more stops for the preservation of true 
e values, and to prevent the harsh jumps from one tone to 
ther, which were so often made when multiple stops are 
ployed, but its exclusive use was impossible in a process 
Ise, owing to diversity of copy, and other matters, and the 
apromise he had effected was a round stop with laciniated 
yes, practically a multiple pointed star. Mr. Middleton had 
d that a perfect half-tone negative should have perfect black 
1 white, but Mr. Fogwell differed from him in that, and said 
was a fallacy of old process workers, who had all along been 
leavouring to obtain this opacity and clear glass result from 
th collodion emulsion and dry plates, which leave a halo 
mnd the dot. This partially prints on the metal plate and 
echnically known as “scum,” and he had found that this seum 
the metal plate was a very decided advantage, as it held the 
lf-tones in etching, thereby allowing the highest lights, which 
d very much less of the scum, to etch faster than the middle 
1es. 
Mr. Middleton said the opposite opinions expressed by his 
tics as to stops well illustrated the divergency of opinion, and 


as his methods had been published in “Penrose’s Annual” it 
would appear as if he had appropriated the ideas. As a matter 
of fact, the author of the article was-in the same town as him- 


selfi—Birmingham—and had obtained the suggestion, perhaps 
not directly, but certainly indirectly, from him. As long avo 


as 1875 he (Mr. Middleton) had published his ideas, though 
riefly, in the “British Journal.” He had no doubt that the 
inexperienced operator working without a rule to assist him 
would get passable results by using a number of stops, because 
he made his error cover a wider area, but if he applied the rule 
laid down and worked with one stop only he would get less 
errors and more perfect results. That scum round the dot 
assisted in the production of the block was ouite a mistake ; it 
ed to waste in printing, because a longer or shorter exposure 


produced different results. With a black and white 
negative a much wider range of exnosure in printing 
produced no variation in the range. If the dot was 


hard, and the spaces clear, printing became mechanical. He 
had found the value of his methods by experience. A youth 


who had had no experience in making half-tone negatives was 
told to work absolutely to the rule, with the result that a high 
percentage of negatives were so perfect that they could be 
printed from automatically. He (Mr. Middleton) had been out 
of the block-making business for some years, and could not, in 
consequence, exhibit examples of his work. At the time he was 
engaged in the business collodion was in exclusive use. and he 
had not used gelatine plates. He did not think it was possible 
to produce the same quality of work with dry plates as with wet 
collodion. 


{ICROSCOPIC RESEARCHES ON THE PLATE-GRAIN. 


the British Journat, February 15, 1907, I published 

searches from which it can be seen that there are reasons 
divide the definition of plate-grain into at least three 
finitions. We have in the exposed film :— 


(1) Original grains—i.e., grains which have 


oe SOT | 
Ae bs) 


germs round 


which germs are the points where development 
These original grains are not dissolved by 


lemselves, 
mmences. 
‘velopment. 


(2) Dissolving grains—grains which show no germs, and 


which are dissolved either 
development. 
(3) Developed black grains. 
The veiling grains of the unexposed plate behave like original 
grains, and the unexposed grains behave like dissolving grains 


partly or entirely by chemical 


Seal 


in exposed films—i.e., they are only dissolved in chemical 
developers if they are in the same solution close together with 
original grains. The researches published here examine the 


relation of dissolving and original grains under different con- 
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ditions of development and exposure. In the experiments 
Figs. 1, 2, and 5, only the time of exposure was changed. 
All other conditions were the same. The time of exposure 
of the three films had the ratio of 1 : 100 : 60,000. In Fig. 1, 


2 
08 
oO 


beside the developed grains we see many dissolving grains 
which are not at all, or only partly, dissolved, and the 
original grains which are not yet covered by the developed 
grain. In Fig, 2 all dissolving grains have disappeared. We 


see only the developed grains and some original grains which 
are not covered. The developed grains are much larger here 
than in Fig. 1. In Fig. 3, beside the relatively few developed 
grains we see many dissolving grains, and some original grains 
resting upon the developed grains. Fig. 1 is a short exposure, 


Fig. 2 is longer exposed, and Fig. 3 is solarised. As we hay 
already stated, in the three films the concentration of th 
developing solution, the temperature, and the time of develo 
ment were equal. From these experiments it results that tl 
solubility of the dissolving grains im chemical developers 
governed by the exposure, and the solubility increases at th 
commencement corresponding with the exposure up to a max 
mum, after which it decreases with the increasing exposure, 
The curve of the solubility of the dissolving grains corn 
sponds with the well-known blackening curve ; it rises quickl 
with the increasing exposure, and it decreases slowly, J 
rising portion is the part of the normal exposure. Its slow) 
decreasing part the solarisation. The curve of solubility ¢ 
the dissolving grains is probably similar to the curve whi 
indicates the mass of the developed grains formed in ever 
case. In the figures Nos. 4 and 5 the action of developin 
solutions of different concentration is shown. The exposur 
and the time of development were unchanged in this cage, 
Both films are solarised, Fig. 4 is developed in a dilute 
solution, and Fig. 5 in a ten-times stronger solution 9 
developer. It can be seen that the solubility of the dissolyin 
grains, as well as the size (i.e., the general mass) of th 
developed grains, corresponds with the concentration of th 
developing solution. We call “optimum of exposure” a 
energy of light acting upon the plate, which in developmen 
gives a picture like Fig. 2—i.e., which causes the dissolving 
of all dissolving grains and the maximum of size of the 
From the Figs. 4 and 5 it can be sea 


developed grains. 
that the optimum of exposure is quite different for the different 
concentrations of developing solutions, and that also the pan 
of the curve which indicates this optimum has quite a different 
length towards the rising part of the curve, as also towards 
the decreasing part of the curve. The stronger the developing 
solution, the weaker the exposnres sufficient to reach the 


maximum size of the developed grain, and the later the 


decreasing of the curve sets in when we increase the exposure. 
It is well known that it is easy to considerably change the 
density curye by changing the ratio of the solution of the 
developer and the other conditions of development. Therefore,. 
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¢ 


is not correct to say “exposed at optimum”: we must 


a note as to the conditions of development. 


igs. 6 and 7 show that the size of the developed grains 
ends upon the number of grains in the unit volume of 


the place of Fig. 6 the quantity of grains in the unit-volume 
has been greater than in the case of Fig. 7. Probably this 
phenomenon is caused by the fact that if the grains lie more 
closely together the germs are immersed in a more concentrated 


Fig. 6. 


sine. The less grains are suspended in the unit volume 
smaller is the size of the developed grains, all conditions 
le experiment—viz., exposure and development—remaining 


same. The Figs. 6 and 7 are of the same plate, only in 


In films 


solution of developer than in films poorer in grains. 
rich in grains the quantity of the dissolved dissolving grains 
lost by the formation of developed grains can be recovered more 


quickly and more efficiently. Dr. W. ScHEFFER. 


HINTS ON BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Oxiver G. Pru, in the “Birdland Booklet,” just issued by 
rs. Sanders and Crowhurst, gives the following hints on the 
2 difficult branch of photography :— 

nen stalking a bird, don’t walk straight towards it, but walk 
zigzag fashion, stopping every few steps. 

photographing a bird at a nest, always try to be hidden with 
amera. 
ver keep a bird off its eggs more than two hours. If it does not 
nin that time there is something wrong with the photographer’s 
od of hiding. 

it is not possible to hide with the camera, use string, or an 
ic release for the shutter. When using the former, attach the 
3 to the shutter release with a piece of thin cotton. This will 
mt the camera rocking during exposure, for if the string is 
1 too hard the cotton breaks. 

long pneumatic release is not satisfactory, the air wave takes 
mg to pass from the ball to the shutter. The quickest and best 
é of all is the electric. 

n't try to do impossible things with the “Birdland” camera 
shen blame the camera for your non-success. The camera will 
and more than any other hand camera made ; but it is emphatic- 
1 camera for phutographing birds, animals, and insects, and is 
0 suitable for nests. A half-plate camera with a long swing 
should be used for the latter. 

n't try to make exposures with a telephoto lens while holding 
imera in the hand. A solid support must in such cases be used. 
member that it is always better to obtain a small and sharp 
2 of the bird on the plate than a large and badly focussed one. 
always (better to use backed plates when photographing sea 


A very rigid tripod should be used with a large top. It'is a 
good plan to also have a small tripod 18 inches high. This is very 
useful when working in a tent or other shelter. 

When working in a bird tent don’t go to sleep. 

The following notes on exposure refer to Imperial “Special Rapid” 
plates, with Goerz Dagor lens, an average light without the sun 
shining :— 

Birds at rest on their nests in an open meadow—stop lens down 
to 7/32: wind shutter right up, put mirror catch out of action, and 
give an exposure of three seconds, using the mirror itself as a cap or 
shutter. 

Birds walking up to their nests—f//8 exposure, about 1-10th second, 

Birds feeding, such as tits or finches—f/6.8 exposure, 1-25th 
second, or even 1-15th. Not quicker than 1-25th. 

Small birds flying—//6.8, 1-500th second. 

Large birds flying, such as gulls—1-300th second. 

When making exposures of sea birds on such places as the Farne 
Tslands or the Bass Rock, where the light is very strong, be careful 
not to over-expose. A third part of eack: of the exposures mentioned 
above might with advantage be given im such places. Imperial 
“Special Rapid” plates are quite rapid enough for the fastest 
exposures for birds flying over the sea. 

Don’t try to give rapid exposures in a dense wood—it is impossible. 

Don’t put the camera away for any lengthy period with the shutter 
set or with the tension spr‘ng wound up. 

“— 


Deatu or CotoneL LAUSSEDAT.—It is with regret that we announce 
the death of Colonel Laussedat, whose work, as one of the pioneérs in 
photogrammetry, was extremely valuable. He was a prominent 
member of the Société Francaise, and practically organised the public 
conferences of photography in 1891-2. 
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“THE INFLUENCE OF HEAT IN BICHROMATE PRINTING 
AccoRDING to a recent paper in “ Photographische Mitteilungen,” a 
number of experiments have been carried out by W. Struck on 
the effect of heat rays in direct sunlight on the printing of pigment 


and gum papers. T 


he temperature which a printing frame exposed 


to direct sunlight attains was found by filling a frame with wool, 


covering the latter with black paper, and lay 
pigment paper and the glass negative. 
between the black paper and the pigment film. 
minutes the author 
in the printing 
to 26 deg. A parallel experiment in which a pa 
gave a temperature only of 25 to 42 deg. Thi 
fact that a very large proportion of the heat 
the white paper. 

In afterwards tracing the action which is 
rays in the absence of light, the author laid a g¢ 


ing on the paper the 


A thermometer was placed 


After five to twenty 


found a temperature of from 35 to 67 degrees 
frame, whilst that of the surrounding air was 20 


per negative was used 
s is explained by the 
rays are reflected by 


exerted by the heat 
ass vessel with water 


at a temperature of from 40 to 60 deg. on a pigment of gum bichro- 


mate film. The latter showed at a temperatur 


A weak, scarcely-visible action in the case o 


had elapsed. At a temperature of 100 deg. 
beeame insoluble. 
tion with artificial heat. He employed two 
of which contained a scale of gradations servi 
was exposed to a certain degree of hea 
frame was lef 
an iron cham 


at the ordinary temperature. F 
ber provided with a glass lid wa 


The printing 
A print exposed at a temperature of 
en divisions of the actinometer in five 
40 to 50 deg. showed thirteen divisions, w 
film showed only eight divisions. Gum 
femperature of 30 to 40 deg. showed only eight 
perature of 45 to 50 deg. eleven divisions we 

unwarmed paper showed six divisions only. 


Finally, the author studied t 


re of 45 deg. in about 


fifteen minutes, or at about ten minutes at a temperature of 55 deg. 


f gum paper did not 


manifest itself at a temperature of 60 deg. until twenty-five minutes 


the coating of gum 
xe action in combina- 
printing frames, one 
ng as a negative. It 


, whilst the other printing 


‘or heating the former 
is used, being heated 


by a small flame beneath it, and being provided with a thermometer. 
frame was suspended under the g 
rom 3 
minutes, 
hilst the unwarmed pigment 
pigmen 


ass plate. 
to 40 deg. showed 
One exposed at 


paper exposed at a 
divisions. At a tem- 
re shown, whilst the 
It may, therefore, be 


taken from these experiments that increased temperatures without 


simultaneous action of light have a very slig 
At the same time the action of a 
of sunlight is very considerably enhanced by heat. 
the general view that the rays of direct sunlig 


sensitive film. 


become insoluble is scarcely tenable, and any ac 


ht influence on the 
simultaneous impact 
As a consequence 
ht cause the film to 
tion which takes place 


under these conditions is actually to be ascribed to over-exposure, 


such over-exposure in its turn being due to th 
light and heat. 
“- 


e combined action of 


THE RAPID PRODUCTION OF P 


OSTCARDS. 


Apart from its evidence of the growth of the picture postcard trade 
in America, the following notes from the “ Photo-Beacon,” by Mr. 
G. W. W. Bucklin, may provide one or two hints of service to those 


who have to turn out cards at short notice :— 

“All the rage!” If you don’t think so as 
experience has been a gradual. develo 
was swamped ; then ex 
my present system. Some claim to make cards, 
in ten minutes and ask $25 for the know how. 
and do right, is about thirty minutes. But as 
with an expensive latern-camera, 
are essential—fast-working plates 
method of printing wet plates and paper. 
cess is the onlly excuse for writing this article. 

(A) The fixed plate is taken from t 
a plain glass under water. 
of forty-five degrees to 
rings. 

(B) The plates are t 


and chemic 


The plates are then 
allow air bubbles to esca 


hen rubbed dry and the 


plain glass side; print is masked with movable cut-ou 


of frame. 


have stayed by it. 


he hypo, rinsed and 


k the mailman. My 


pment, first using P.O,P. until I 
perimenting with 2,000 c.p. arc light I obtained 


develop, fix and wash 
The best I can do, 
my method dispenses 
Two things 
als, and my special 
This last-named pro- 
It is as follows :— 
squeegeed to 
stood up at an angle 
pe, as they will cause 


dry postal placed on 


; on the face 


(C) Printing is done by the long rays of the arc light at a distance 
of about eight or ten feet. At that distance the shadow of the nega- 


‘tive image is so sharp that the general public 


cannot tell between 


| 


prints made by this method and those pr inted alter negative is ¢ 
in fact, they prefer this method, as the blemishes are not s9 
nounced. The exposure is made by a cord after the frame has. 
placed on a rest where it will be absolutely still during exposure, 
side notes on the postal-card business I will add the following des 
tion of my camera :—It is a sliding back, making three exposure 
| a 5 by 7 plate, and is equipped with a portrait lens working 
exposures range from two to six seconds. 

The light is an 8-are, 2,000 c.p. street are, furnished by city ele 
| company, screened with 2 by 4in. opaque oyal, the light being diff 
| from 4-foot wing-shaped reflectors and the usual side reflectors, 

Cramer plates are used, as they develop fast., For developer] 
the tube M. Q.’ velox, for both plates and cards, using the } 
method on exposed end of cards, thus having the advantage of hy 
ing a brush of fresh developer for each print. : 

Time required runs about :—Exposure, two to six seconds + devi 
ing, five minutes; fixing, five to eight minutes ; printing, five « 
five minutes; fixing, extra strong bath, three to five minutes, 

Rush orders are rinsed, placed in blotters, customers doing 
washing for themselves. 
| —EeEeEeE———————— 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Tue ideal room for portrait-photography (says a writer in 
“ Photo-Era”) is the same as that chosen by the painter, a roor 
the third or fourth floor, or even higher, with a north light. 
reason why a painter chooses the north light is because it is a1 
even light, and does not fluctuate as does the light in a room W 
he sun shines into it some portion of the day. 
Most of us cannot command such a room, and we must learn 
sossibilities and iimitations of the one at our disposal. With w 
reflectors and properly adjusted screens one can secure almost 
sort of lighting he desires, and, with care in manipulating his cam 
obtain excellent results. 
If one has studied portrait 
yractise portrait-photography. 


wor 


If 


k, then he is already well fitte 
such is not the case, however, * 


lis best plan—lacking a teacher—is to buy photographs of som 
the best works of the masters of portrait-painting and study well 


posing and lighting of the subjects. Then with a certain picture 


modell, choosing at first the most simple, both in composition 
ighting, pose the subject and endeavour to have the lighting e 


5 


spond as nearly as possible with that of the study chosen. If 
first attempt is not successful—and the chances are that it will 
be—then try another and another from the same study until 
result approaches in some degree the model. 

For the beginner in portrait-work the most pleasing results 
be obtained if the face is turned away from the light, as the shad 
give softness and roundness to the features. If the head is tm 
to either side care should be taken that it is not turned so fara 
bring the muscles of the neck into prominence, as the effect is] 
unpleasant. The lighting of the face should be so adjusted that 
ights and shadows seem to melt and blend into each other with 
sharp definition between. ‘This effect is termed the proper grada 
of lights and shadows, and this treatment of the lighting distingw 
between the photographer with and the photographer without atl 
training. 
The hands are perhaps as difficult a part of portrait-photographt 
one encounters. They should be kept in shadow as much as possl 
and in posing, the side, instead of the back, of t rand shoul 
urned toward the camera. One should never try to arrange 
hands of a subject. If the position of the hands does not 8 
pleasing, ask the subject to lift them and drop them again m 
ap. The muscles of the hands when at rest should be relaxed, 
the sitter before a camera is all too prone to hold his hands stiff 
rigid. The fingers should seldom if ever be doubled or shut, a 
gives the effect of stubbiness to even the most slender hand. $0 
imes it is a good idea to use a book or a small picture in the hi 
choosing for the book a small yolume with rough leaves in yelloy 
ones. The picture should be on a rough mount of dull gray ord 
cream. Where use 1s made of a book with shiny leaves it givé 


1€ 


strong high-light where a nigh-light is not desired. The light 
always concentrated as much as possible on the face, the figure) 
accessories being subordinate in tone and decorations. 


The sitter should not be allowed to look straight into the cam! 
The focus of the eyes on an object so near detracts from the ex? 
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sion, and the result is not so pleasant as when the sitter 
the camera at some distant object. 

The dress of men and boys has little of the artistic, but the dresses 
and draperies of girls and women are full of artistic possibilities. 
One point to remember is that the simpler the dress the more artist, 
will be the picture. I{ one wishes to make a picture which shall net 
lose its charm, in after years, then use a very simple gown, and have 
the hair dressed loosely and in none of the exaggerated fashions of 
the moment. 

In focussing for a portrait use one of the largest, if not the largest 
stop, focus on the eyes, then turn the lens outward just enough. to 
do away with the sharp focus. The exposwe varies with the light 
and with the rapidity of the plate. On an ordinarily bright day, 
with quick plates, an exposure of five seconds is quite long enough, 
but if the day is dull or the sitter placed some distance from the 
window, the exposure should be prolonged to from fifteen to thirty 
seconds. 

Do not make your subject wait too jong. Have everything in 
readiness, and work quickly. If one spends too much time in 
arranging and rearranging his accessories and posing and re-posing 
his sitter, both operator and sitter will become tired and the picture 
will be a failure. 

Never being satisfied with one’s work is the way to advance; 
though you do well, do not give up the idea that you can do better. 


ooks beyond 


ee 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN SMOKE PREVENTION. 
Tur deleterious effects of coal smoke escaping into the atmosphere 
(says the ‘‘ Lancet”) have often been referred to in our columns, and 
the discharge of black smoke from a chimney has been made a statu- 
tory offence. The prosecution of offenders is, however, not infre- 
quently difficult on account of conflict in the evidence as to the density 
oi the smoke emitted. Writing on this subject in the Engineering 
Supplement of the “Times” of March 20, Mr. James Swinburne 
points out that the excellent smoke chart of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers is imperfect, because it is almost impossible to compare 
smoke seen against the sky with a shade on paper which is not only 
in close proximity to other darker and lighter shades, but is not 
really comparable at all. He says that this difficulty may be over- 
come by having the smoke scale made on glass or transparent cellu- 
oid which can be held up in such a way that the smoke can be com- 
pared with the progressive series of tints forming the scale. These 
scales might be standardised so that different, observers might have 
exactly similar tints before them, and a further improvement would 
e to pho ograph the smoke scale together with the smoke which is 
0 be tested. They then both receive the same treatment, and the 
smoke on one print is compared not with the smoke on another print, 
mut with its own smoke scale. Thus, smoke on one print may be very 
ight, the scale being very light too, so that the smoke corresponds 
with the scale at, say, 0.4, which means that the smoke stops four- 
enths, or 40 per cent. of the light. On another print, taken by 
someone else at the same time, the smoke may look very dark, but 
ihe scale will look very dark too, so that the smoke will still corre- 
spond with the part of the scale marked 0.4. Mr. Swinburne fur- 
her describes how a smoke scale, with its varying tints, is prepared 
m a photographic plate, and how different smoke scales can, for pur- 
doses of comparison, be calibrated in terms of their light-stopping 
jower. He says that for photographing a column of smoke which 
s to be tested, a pocket quarter-plate camera does quite well, its 
mly drawback being that the shutter has only one speed, which will 
robably be too fast for smoke photography. 
oe 
SEEING WITH A FISH’S KYE. 

high school girl of scientific turn in search of instructive 
oliday entertainment for her seniors might try photographing the 
rorld as it appears to a fish. The Professor of Physics at John 
lopkins (Baltimore) University, Dr. R. W. Wood (says the 
Standard”), has shown how this may be done. Rays of light, 
s every high school girl knows, are bent by refraction on passing 
om air into water; and hence to an eye under water the terrestrial 
orizon appears lifted up so that the sky is compressed into a com- 
aratively small circle of light. (The cone of light entering the fish’s 
ye has, in fact, an aperture of ony about 96 deg., though the rays 
ithin it originally came from a cone of 180 deg.) The appearance is 


HE British 


much as if-the pond were covered by an opaque roof with a round 
window cut in it. Objects surrounding the pond must appear round 
the rim of the above-mentioned circle of light, The simplest way 
of seeing how they look from under water would, at first sight, appear 
to be to get into the water and try.. But human eyes are not 
adapted for distinct vision under water, though a lens of half-inch 
focus held in front of one eye might help a little, By the use of 
photography, however, the affair becomes quite simple. There are 
various objections to employing an ordinary camera for the experi- 
ment. The following plan is recommended :— 

Get a small pail, and a metal disc, perforated by a pin-hole, fitting 
into the pail rather over half way up. Lay the photographic plate on 
the bottom of the pail in the dark room, and fiJ] the pail with clean 
water (both above and below the disc). The pail camera is then set 
on the ground, and the surface of the water covered with a sheet 
of glass to prevent ripples. There must be no air between the glass 
and water. The pictures obtained with this device are extremely 
interesting, but it will not work pointed horizontally. In order to 
represent things as seen by a fish through the glass sides of an 
aquarium, the following method may be adopted :—Take a water- 
tight box with an opening in one end. Make a pin-hole in the 
amalgam film on the back of a piece of looking-glass, and cement the 
looking-glass, glass side out, over the opening in the box. Bring the 
box into the dark room, insert the plate, fill the box with water, 
and put on the cover. Add alittle more water through a small hole 
to displace air. Very curious results are obtained with this appara- 
tus, which will photograph objects right up to the tripod, and those 
nearly due right and left, and directly over the camera. The mar- 
ginal portions of the picture are, of course, distorted. When a 
straight row of nine men, side by side in a garden path, was photo- 
graphed with the camera held 18 inches in front of the central figure, 
the straight path appeared bent into a semi-circle, and the end 
figures were reminiscent of “Pictures of pre-historic times.” 

Pointed downwards from a balloon the device would give a com 
pressed bird’s-eye view of the entire surface of the earth out to the 
horizon in all directions. Pointed upwards, 1t. would photograph the 
ky, and might, therefore, be applied ¢o serve as a sunshine 


entire sl 
recorder. 


An article, with illustrations, on this same subject appeared in our 
contemporary, the ‘“ Photographic Monthly ” 


of February last, 
page 50. 


Patent Dews., 


oe 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“Photo Mechanical Notes.” : 

The following applications for patents were made between March 

25 and March 30 :— 

Fitms.—No. 7,132. Improved manufacture of photographic films. 
A. J. Boult, 111, Hatton Garden, London, for Société des Plaques 
et Papiers Photographiques A. Lumiére et ses fils, France. 

Cotour-PHorocrapHy.—No. 7,217. Process for the production of 
coloured photographs. John Henry Smith and Waldemar 


Merckens, 65, Chaneery Lane, London. 
SHUTTE -No. 7,235. Improvements in photographie shutters. 
Félicien Blanpain, 18, Southampton Buildings, London. 


Dark Stiprs.—No. 7,268. Improvements in or relating to photo- 
graphic dark slides or plate-holders. Albert Posso, 111, Hatton 
Garden, London. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 7,277. Improvements in cinematographs. 
Stanislaus Kucharski, 18, Southampton Buildings, London. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 6 Improvements in cinematographs. 
Claude Antoine Lumiére, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

CurmicaL SHEnrs.—No, 7,439. Photographic chemical sheets. John 
Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AOCHPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Toninc Sinver Imaces.—No. 21,584, 1906. This invention is a 
simplification of the processes described in Specifications Nos. 
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18,370, 1903, and 10,898, 1904, manganous salts being now em- surfaces are so mutuaily adjusted as to permit of the image of g 
distant vertical line keeping well defined without te-focussing 


ployed instead of manganic salts. é 
right across the horizontal diameter of a flat plate subtending an 


The new process is conducted by immersing a silver bromide 
positive or negative picture in a bath consisting of a solution of a angle of 70 deg. or more at the lens. 
manganous salt and ferricyanide of potassium, whereby the silver The author points out that the curves of focus of horizontal 
picture is converted into one consisting of manganous ferro- and vertical (radial and tangential) lines obtained with a “ Cooke’ 
cyanide. 

Baths of suitable composition are as follows :— 

Example I. 

100 c.c. of potassium ferricyanide solution of 0.5 per cent. 
strength. 

20 c.c. of manganous sulphate solution of 2 per cent. strength. 

15 c.c. of potassium bromide solution of 10 per cent. strength. 


Example IT. 

100 c.c. of potassium ferricyanide solution of 0.5 per cent. 
strength. 
20 c.c. of mangamous sulphate solution of 2 per cent. strength. 
Example IIT. 


100 c.c. of potassium ferricyanide of 0.5 per cent. strength. 
25 c.c. of manganous sulphate of 2 per cent. strength. 


15 c.c. of potassium bromide of 10 per cent. strength. Lita ets 

5 c.c. of normal hydrochloric acid. f THY (| 

Instead of a solution of a manganous salt and potassium ferri- | ESS 
cyanide, a solution of manganous ferricyanide may be used. A Ts iy"? ie 


suitable mixture is, for instance, as follows :— 


Pp 
Example IV. Fic. 2. 
200 c.c. of saturated manganous ferricyanide solution. a 
10 c.c. of potassium bromide solution of 10 per cent. strength. Lens of Series III. and of construction shown im Fig. 1 are as it 
It is advantageous to use a mixture of a manganous salt and that figure in which the abscisse are enlarged three times fo} 
potassium ferricyanide with a substance, like sodium tartrate, clearness. In the case of Series V., “Cooke” lens (fig. 2), tht 
which forms complex salts with manganous salts. A suitable curves are as shown. j 
mixture, for instance, is as follows :— If one form of Cooke lens shows the characteristics of Fig. 1 
100 c.c. of a saturated solution of manganous ferricyanide in a and another shows the characteristics of Fig. 2,” surely somt 
solution of sodium tartrate of 25 per cent. strength. intermediate form of Cooke lens may be devised whose imagt 
10 ce. of potassium bromide solution of 10 per cent. strength. curves would approximately coincide with the focal plane 
The action of the baths can be hastened by heat. C — —P, and thus yield a ‘flatter image with less astigmatism 
The pictures obtained may be treated with an alkaline solution over a larger angle of view than any existing Cooke ens This 
of potassium ferricyanide in the manner described in Specifica- general idea led the author to further Tarmesiienitons in o the 
tions Nos. 18,370 of 1903, and 10,898 of 1904. causes of the image curves deviating in the siaeenaee shown from 
The manganese pictures may be coloured, if desired, in the the ideal plane, with the result that he came to the conclusior 
manner described in the last-named specification, by means of that these curves are the resultants of corrections wi a hybric 
suitable dyestuft formers. Besides the substances named in that nature affecting the pencils of light refracted rails ue y thon 
specification, solutions of cobaltous salts may be used. Neue the lens, that is, they result from certain residual ob iquity an¢ 
Phot tographische Gesellschaft, 27, Siemensstrasse, Steglitz, eccentricity errors varying as the square of an eee k: the 
Berlin. angular distances from C, being opposed by aaranianey obliquity 
New “Cooxre” Lrenses.—No. 7,661, 1906. The invention relates to j 
a new construction of “Cooke” lens, consisting of a negative 


Fig. 


w 


eae eccentricity errors varying as the fourth power (and i 
esser degree 6th power) of the tangents of the angular distances 


lens placed between two positive lenses of very unequal focal ee lisse. 3 
length; the power of the negative lens approximating towards aleehises . ne PoC Bibel 8 cra 
90 per cent. of the sum of the powers of the two positive lenses ; ii ss Vary as the square of the vertical height from C, am 


= C——D be a curve in the opposite direction whose abscissé 
ary as the fourth power of the vertical height from C, then ata 


whilst the radii of the separation between the second and third 
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certain height we have abscisse E — —} and B — — d equal. marked difference between the two lenses in this respect, that 
Now C — — P represents the focussing screen, and C the axial while the spherical aberration of oblique pencils may be very 
point, and C — — LL the optic axis, the lens being on the left. slightly overcorrected in the latter form of lens, yet in the 
There are certain errors in the lens of the order tan 79 tending to former lens it will be so much overcorrected as to ruin the mar- 
throw the image back from the lens and away from C — — P in ginal definition. It is also of the greatest importance in order to 
degrees represented by the curve C — — B, but at the height avoid this latter defect that the lenses Land Lz should be kept 
C — — E there exists an equal and opposite error of the orde. as thin as possible. It is therefore highly important. to keep L, 
tan “9, tending to curve the image towards the lens. That is, not only as thin as possible, but also as nearly tending to equi- 
the two sorts of error are equal at the height © — — E, but convex as is consistent with the elimination of the curvature 
clearly unequali at all other heights, for between © and E the errors of the order tan +9, although the two conditions are to 
abscisse of the curve C —— B are in excess of those of the curve a considerable extent antagonis ic, and the more L, tends to 
C ——D), while at greater heights than C — — § the abscisse equi-convexity, the more will Lz have to be bulged backwards 
of the curve C— — D rapidly grow the greater. There ‘ore, the and thus tend to take the meniscus form, with its concave surface 
curve C —_ — M — _ F — __P ig the resultant of the two towards the stop, and the finished lens which I shall shortly 
opposing curves C —— D and C—— 8B. The resultant curve escribe has its back lens in that form. What I am aiming at 


between C and E is at a maximum at M, the height GC — — M 
being 
C——E 
V2 


and the abscissa at M being 


ad——E E——d 
4 4 
Beyond E the resultant curve rapidly bends in towards the lens. 
Tt will easily be seen that this hybrid curve C — — M — — B 
— — F substantially resembles the dotted curve of Fig. 1 for the 
Cooke lens Series III. If the curve C — — D varying as tan 4p 
were on the right hand of C — — P, and the curve C — — B 
varying as tan *p were on the left, then, of course, the hybrid 
curve C —— M——E-—-_F would be turned the other way, 
and then we have the counterpart of the dotted curve shown in 
Fig. 2 for Cooke lens Series V. The corollary is, that if I can 
eliminate from a Cooke lens system the curvature errors of the 
order tan ‘@ and tan °¢, I shall then be able to obtain a flat 
image up to a considerably larger angle from the axis than is the 
case with Series III. or Series V. Cooke lenses. That being 
done it then becomes a question of bringing the curve C — — B 
of the order tan *¢ down to the flat C — — P, in which there is 
no difficulty. 
It can be shown that the chief origin of these errors of the 
der tan ‘@ and tan % lies in the second surface Tz, and in 
much lesser degree in r; of Figs. 1 and 2. These surfaces are 
onvex towards the stop. It would take a very long mathe- 
natical demonstration to prove this; but the broad argument is 
his; that certain corrections tending to curve the final image 
‘apidly inwards towards the lens and varying as tan 4» and tan 
P arise in rs, which rapidly increase in amount as the distance 
tom 7, to the stop is increased. Not only so, but the third 
urface 7; also exerts an influence contrary to that of rz, but 7, 
i nearer to the stop than is 7. 
In Fig. 2 the distance between rs and the stop, and also between 
s and 73 is less than in Fig. 1, and we have the hybrid curve for 
ci of tangential lines showing opposite characteristics in the 
wo lienses. In these lenses the power of the negative lens is 
bout 90 per cent. of the sum of the powers of the two positive 
mses, but in various forms of the Cooke lens the relative powers 
t the two positive lenses, L, and Lg are different. In those of 
tge relative aperture the powers of L, and Ls are about equal ; 
| Series III., Fig. 1, the power of L, is 4.4 times the power of 
3, while in Series V., Fig. 2, the power of L,is 51-8 times the 
wer of Liz. It will be seen that the more the power of the 
sitive constituents is concentrated into L,, while the power 
Lz remains constant, the closer must the front positive lens L, 
» brought to Ly in order to get the spherical aberration bal- 
ced. Hence the suitable division of power between L, and Ls 
one indirect step towards getting the proper amount of separa- 
m between the contiguous surface of L, and Ly, which is 
cessary to getting rid as much as possible of the curvature 
rors of the order tan‘ and tan %%. 
But the requisite separations or air space between L , and Lz, 
order to obtain the above, depends also upon the relative radii 


wD ={1:6053 V = 59:3 (C to F) 


d 

is a Cooke lens so modified and designed that with an aperture 
f F'. 6, if possible, it will give a flat or approximately flat image 
p to at least 35 deg. from the axis, curvature errors of the order 
tan“ and tan %% being as much as possible eliminated, while at 
the same time it will give reasonably good correction against 
spherical aberration for. oblique pencils. As the chief feature of 
t 
i 


0 
u 


he lens lies in its image for tangential lines, or, in other words, 
S image formed by rays contained in primary planes, being 
upproximately flat over as large a field as possible, therefore a 
very appropriate name for the construction is the “ Primo- 
plane” Cooke lens. 

Below are the curyes and other data for two different forms 
of this lens. 

The equivalent focal length is supposed to be unity and the 
radii and other data are expressed as decimal fractional parts of 
such equivalent focal length, so that for a required equivalent 
focal length of say 10 inches, such figures would have to be 
multiplied by 10 in order to obtain the proper actual radii, etc., 
also in inches. The + sign indicates a convex surface, and 
the — sign a concave surface. 


Primoplane lens, No, 1. 


Full aperture — 
6.5 


Glasses, 
L, and L, L, 
Dense barium vn glass. Extra light flint 
MD = 15372 V = 47-2 (C to F) 
LG — 1D =“ 01476% 


KG — wD = ‘01298 
Ravi, &e. 


L, | L, 
Poop a a yD) | = = Gea = — 157 
Central thickness = -0316 | Central thickness = 005 
Diameter = 160 Diameter = 145 
L; (Meniscus) 
Tt = — 3.16 Gy = sb Gey 
Central thickness — 028 
Diameter = .160 
Axial air space between ™ & = 0807 
Total length over vertices of outer lenses = _.154. 


The front lens L, must be screwed towards the negative lens L5 
until the full aperture axial pencil of light coming from a distant 
point yields a focus substantially free from spherical aberration, 
or shows a little positive spherical aberration in the sense that 
the edge rays focus slightly shorter than the central rays. 

The field of this lens extends to fully 35 degrees from the 
axis. 

The stop may be placed either behind Ly, as in Fig. 2, or else 
immediately in front of and grazing the front I). 

Piimoplane lens No. 2. 
F 
Full aperture —— 
5.56 
Glasses. 


curvature of the opposing surfaces rg and r4. Two Cooke 
ses of the same relative aperture and focal length may have 
ir front lens L, differently shaped, one having its radii in the 
do + 1 to + 20, and the other + 1to + 6, and there will be a 


L, & L, 
Dense barium crown. 
HD = 1.6053 V = 59.3 (C 
BG — wD = .01298 


; L, 
Extra light flint. 
toF) Dd = 1.5420 V = 46.8 (C to F) 
BG — wD = .01502 
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Rapu, &c. 
ly | % 
m= + 202 ty =+ Gll | 7 = — 4187 — .1924 
Central thickness .0316 | Central thickness = 0045 
Diameter = .183 | Diameter a ee yh 
| 
L; (Meniscus) 
7, = — 19 76 = + .8595 
Central thickness = 044 
Diameter = ellgl 
Axial air space between 75 & 7; = 082 
= 166 


Total length over vertices of outer surfaces 


L, is in correct adjustment with respect to L, when the 
spherical aberration of the full aperture axial pencil is very 
slightly under-corrected, the edge rays focussing shorter than the 
The stop is best placed in front of and just grazing 
the front lens Ly. It can also be placed behind Ly, as in Fig. 2, 
put the angle of good image is not then so extended. With the 
stop in front the angular extent of passable image at full aper- 
ture is 374 to 40 degrees from the axis, while with the stop 
placed behind Ly, the extent of passable image is reduced to 
about 35 degrees, even when the aperture of the front lens is 
reduced to F. 6.3. 

Of course, any two of these lenses may be screwed together 
with the stop in common between the two front lenses, which 
will then face one another, and thus a flat field lens of large 
aperture will be obtained. 

T have found in working out these lenses that there is a certain 
incompatibility between the, condition of good correction against 
spherical aberration for the very oblique pencils, and the condi- 
tion of continuous flatness of field for tangent lines up to a large 
angle of obliquity, or, in short, the primoplane condition. 

So it is that in primoplane lens No. 1, while the primoplane 
condition is very closely fulfilled up to 35 deg. from the axis, 
yet the oblique pencils are considerably over-corrected for 
spherical aberration. 2 


central rays. 


On the other hand, in primoplane No. 2, 
while the oblique pencils are better corrected against spherica. 
aberration, and the angular extent of good image is greater, yet 
the primoplane condition is not quite so well fulfilled as regards 
medium angles from the axis. The curve of best foci for tangen 
lines somewhat leaves the ideal plane in the neighbourhood o 
30 degrees in order to come back on to the focal plane a little 
further away from the axis. Nevertheless, the image of a tan- 
gential line if focussed at the centre, will then, on rotating the 
camera, remain in fairly good definition right across a field of 
75 to 78 degrees even at full aperture, so that the primoplane 
condition may be said to be practically fulfilled. 

In both lenses the effect of screwing Lz nearer to Lg is to 
round the image or make it more concave to the lens; it also 
tends to outward coma and to pincushion distortion of straigh 
lines, while screwing L further away from Lg, of course, has the 
opposite effects. Harold Dennis Taylor, Stancliffe, Mount Villas, 
York. 


Analecta. 


_ Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Sulphocyanide in P.O.P. Development. 

Mr. B. E. Blake-Smith (writing in “Photography” on “Certain 
Aspects of Silver Intensification”) says, of the development of 
P.0.P. by the Paget process:—In this method one is always told 
to immerse the print in a 10 per cent. solution of potassium bromide 
after printing and before development. Now, merely immersing the 
print in potassium bromide solution will not, as a rule, convert all 
the silver other than silver chloride present into silver bromide. 
In the P.O.P. which one generally buys the soluble silver compounds 
have combined with the paper and gelatine to acertain degree, and in 
order to convert this combined silver into bromide a certain amount 
of some suitable solvent of silver compounds must be added to 
the potassium bromide solution. The best solution is :— 


Potassium bromide . 4 02. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide 10 grs. 
SVERIGE Ole. SpatBudnansonne 5 ozs. 


ann ere Dene See ie SSeS Ire : 
oi apne erin PPS DS or 
ea 


Tf ammonium suliphocyanide or other similar substance is not adde 
to the bromide bath, ‘the developing solution, which is here mud 
stronger than in the first case, will decompose the combined silyey 
producing yellow stains. I do not consider the development 4 
P.0.P. at present a process of any real practical value, for th 
image obtained is not itself of a pleasing colour, nor is it suitable fo 
toning to one. 
Control in Ozobrome Printing. 

Tur Rev. W. Dick (writing on “The Ozobrome Process” in “ Th 
Amateur Photographer os April 9), says :— A strong print may b 
made from a weak bromide print. To do this it is only necessary t 
add to the working sensitising solution a quantity of a 10 per cen 
solution of ammonia. 

In about six ounces of the working solution, not the strong solj 
tion as purchased, put 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, or 60 minims of the ammom 
solution, and the vigour of the ozobrome will increase with tl 
increase of the ammonia. 

A flat ozobrome print may be made from a strong bromide prin 


To do this, proceed as above, only use a 10 per cent. solution | 
chrome alum in place of ammonia. Almost any degree of vigour’ 
flatness may be had by adopting the above directions. 


Dew Books. 


Criticali Notes on Mr. Lloyd-George’s Bi 
London: Stevens ai 


“Patents and Designs.” 
By Ernest Lunge and Bernhard Dukes. 
Sons, Ltd. is. 

The new Patents Bill now before Parliament will doubtless exd 
much controversy and be the pr edisposing cause of the appearance 
not a few pamphlets on the subject. We believe the present one 
the first to be issued, and it is frankly antagonistic to the Bill. 2 
authors say in their preface :—‘ Hidden in casual amendments oft 
present Act are daring innova ions which completely alter the nati 
of a British patent and introduce the German system, whilst 
provision whatever is made for the vast administrative apparat 
entailed by the change. Apparently his change was neither 
tended nor grasped by those responsible for the measure, since } 
Lloyd-George failed to allude to it with a single word. Others 
tions deprive enormous British vested interests, represented 
British patents in actual existence, of their present legal protecti¢ 
a patent may, under the Bill, be revoked on application by @ 
member of the public to the comptroller, and the final appeal will 
to a single High Court judge. At the same time the present syst 
of revocation on petition to the High Court continues in force Wj 
a limited number of grounds, and the yractical result is anarchy é 
confusion. The Bill purports to be in aid of the poor inventor, 
against powerful syndicates, foreign or British ; whereas in trutl 
provides unscrupulous syndicates with every conceivable means 
“freezing out” an indigent patentee. Certain grievances have b 
brought to the notice of the Board o Trade, where British ma 
facturers had entered into embarrassing engagements with Ameti 
patentees. The Bill insults the British manufacturer at large, 
placing him, in his dealings with any patented article, under sil 
disabilities to those of a prodigal minor. The reckless general 
tion indulged in by the draftsman produces, the authors submit, | 
effect, that the tying clause in the lease of a public-house may bel 
null and yoid, if the fixtures include one single patent lock or t 
and the section in question ¢ s to be of any practical virtue wm 
it is applied with all the strict regard to its wording that we 
also make absurdities like the one suggested unavoidab a 

This is a very strongly-worded indictment of the Bill, and om 
regard to which we prefer to reserve judgment until the Bill 
been further discussed in Parliament. But meanwhile the pamp 
is of the greatest interest to those whose property or livin 
wholly or partially vested in patents 


® 


Porrrarr Puorocrapuy.—A new edition of Herr Fritz Loesth 
“Die Bildmissige Photographie” has been issued by the hous 
Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. The text has been revised and addet 
considerably, but the chief interest of the book for Eng ish-speal 
photographers is still in the large number of illustrative example 
photographic portraiture by leading Continental and some Br 
workers. Herr Duhrkoop has liberally supplied the author 1 
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simens of his varied portraiture, and on account of its illustra- 
s the book should provide suggestion for and incentive to any 
trait photographer who is approaching his work with an open 
d, desiring to let his own work benefit from a study of that of 
1's. 


— 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


Heyde Universal Actino-photometer. Sold by A. E. 
Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
new and improved model of this actinometer has been submitted 
s by Messrs. Staley, who are the British and Colonial agents for 
instrument. In the new pattern the range of the instrument is 
eased so as to permit of its being used for exposures by lamp- 
E and other artificial light, as well as in daylight ; the 
sure, when an orthochromatic screen is employed, is EEcontined 


Staley and 


also 


ie Heyde apparatus by placing the screen across the aperture of 
nstrument, a method which, we would point out, can only be 
cable if employed consistently in conjunction wit the same 
d of colour-sensitive sre In use the apparatus is very 
ly and expeditiously employed by pointing the instrument upon 
larkest shadows of the subject and rotating the disc which 
ites the prism until the detail is just extinguished. This gives 
tain number on a scale, which number, when read against a 
engraved on the apparatus, gives the exposure for any given 
The apparatus is very lightly made in magnalium 


Dew D)aterials. 


Made by the Leto 
E.C. 


we 


m Crayon “Seltona” (Self-Toning Paper). 
>hoto-Ma s Oo. (1905), Ltd., Rangoon Street, London, 
eltona,” an exquisite colllodion self-toning paper which 
wed on its first appearance some year or two ago, has now been 
emented by a variety giving the toned effects which photo- 
iers are familiar with by the designation “cream crayon” as 
ed first to bromide paper. We found not the slightest difficulty 
taining, by fixing only the rich sepia which is characteristic of 
yaper or, by the use of preliminary bath of salt for a time 
ng from five to ten minutes, a series of tones ranging from dark 
a to purplish blue. Our own preference is for the tone obtained 
mple fixation or for the very pleasing warm blacks which the 
‘yields on toning in the usual platinum bath, the use of this 
on practically giving the effects of gold-platinum toning wit 
he expenditure of time on the first bath. In thus fay: ourab y 
ag of the paper as we have found it, it may not be out of place 
d that judging from the recent specimens of the ordinary matt 
lossy “ Seltona,” the makers have not been content with their 
ction in the first instance, but have evidently sought con- 
isly to perfect the paper, with the result that the present make, 
r memory serves us correctly, affords prints of a richness 
epth surpassing the first issue of the paper. The prices of all 
grades are based on twenty-two quarter-plate pieces for one 
ig. 


erla 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Messrs. Taytor, Taynor anp Hopson, Ltp., of Stoughton Street 
Works, Leicester, have issued a list of the various makes of cameras 
on the market which are fitted with one of their well-known “Cooke ” 
enses, together with particulars as to size of plate, focus and aper- 
ure of lens, and price of the outfit complete, thus giving at a glance 
the initial information needed by the would-be purchaser, ‘These 
outtits can be supplied through dealers or direct from the above firm, 
who will be pleased to answer inquiries relating to any cameras not 
mentioned in the list. 


Tur Crirerton Works, Stechford, near Birmingham, send us 
he full catalogue, just issued, of the tinting papers prepared 


specially for the use of amateur photographers. The firm makes a 
varticular feature of small sizes suitable for users of the smaller hand 
cameras. Dealers should also make a note of the very handsome 
showcard, advertising in large, raised, gilt letters, the firm’s 


“ Criterion Papers,” and 
free to bona-fide dealers. 
Mr. A. H. Barrp, of 33 to 39, Lothian Street, 


bearing a specimen print. The card is sent 


and.2 and 4, 


Brighton Street, Edinburgh, sends us a copy of his latest catalogue, 
which contains illu bed particulars of the photographic and 
scientific apparatus amd accessories which may be obtained from 


this enterprising firm, which claims to stock “everything photo- 
graphic,” and a perusal of the list before us seems to bear out this - 
statement. We commend the list to our readers’ notice, and think 


they would do well to obtain a copy. 


D)eetings of Societies. 


cee es 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 
“Developing by Time.” © Thwaites. 


Sutton Photographie Club. 
“The Scientific Elements of Photography. 


Hampstead Scientific Society. 
Wylie, M.A. 

Cardiff Photographie Society. ‘‘ Shakespeare.” Miss H. A. Coates. 

Photographic Society of Ireland. Slides and Prints. 

Aberdeen Photo. Art Club. Salon Prize Slides, 

Loughton Photographic society. ‘‘ Home Portraiture.” 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 
Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Chingford. 


ven Wis 


H. Fraser Black. 


Monpay, APRIL 15, 

Preston Camera Club. ‘‘ Record and Survey Work.” 

Polytechnic Photo. Club. ‘* Enlarging on ‘Rotograph’ Bromide Paper, including 
a Chat on Toning Bromide Paper.” 

Stafford Photographic Society. Competitions: 
Portraiture, &c. 

South London Photographic Society. 
Tilney. 

Central _ Photographic Society. 
W. J. Bristow. 

Oxford Camera Club, 


Contact Prints, Enlargements, 
F. C. 
Camp Life.” 


“The Romantic in Landscape.” 


“Photographic Possibilities in 


“§.C.P. Lantern Plate.” A. H. Dunning. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16. 


Royal Photugraphic Society. ‘ Some Dutch Pictures ” 

Hackney Photographic Society. ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy,” 

Blairgowrie and District Photographic Association. 
Federation Prize Slides, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17. 


Woodford Photographic Society. Lecture. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 

Croydon Came'a Club, ‘‘ Useful Hints, on Matters Photographic and Otherwise.” 
W. H. Smith. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Negative.” A. Newton. 

Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 

Eyerton Camera, Club. “Flashlight Group.’ Demonstrated. 

North Middlesex Photographic society. ‘‘ Negative Meking.” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18. 


Handsworth Photographic Society. “Some Portraits Connected with the Bacon- 
Shakespeare Controversy.” A. J. Williains. : 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. J. O. Wakelin 


Arthur Marshall, 
J. Williams. 
Scottish Photographic 


“After Treatment of the 
Members’ Lantern Evening, 


E. C. Alcock. 
L. Dick. 


“* Stereoscopy.” 


Barratt. 

North London Photographic Society. ‘Elementary Portraiture.’ W. D. 
Atchison, 

Rugby Photographic Society. Members’ Lantern Night. Annual General 
Meeting. 


Richmond Camera Club. Members’ Print and Negative Competitions. J 
London and Provincial Photographic Association. Exhibition of Lantern Slides. 
T. E. Freshwater. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Meretine held April 9, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, President, in the 
chair. The Secretary announced that a number of daguerreotypes 


and of albumen prints made by Scott Archer had been presented 
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to the Society by Mr. F. Stanley Hogg, and on the proposition of 
the Chairman 'a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hogg. 


A 


C. P. Butler and E. J. Wall. 


demonstration of the “ Spectroscope” was then given by Messrs. 


Mr. Butler briefly reviewed the 


development of spectroscopy from the first observations of Newton 


to i 


choff. 
lantern screen. 


the 
regio 
tion 


the arc. 


s establishment as a branch of science by Bunsen and Kir- 

Mr. Wall showed a number of spectroscopic experiments on 
The effect of a narrow slit in sharpening the 
ns of the spectrum was demonstrated, as was also the forma- 
of bright line spectra by the volatilisation of metallic salts im 
A table demonstration was also given of the absorption 


spec 


flame in which the element existed in 


ra obtained when the vapour of a given element surrounded a 
a state of vapour. Mr. 


Butler dealt briefly with the formation of diffraction spectra, and 


exhibited the “echelon” grating of Messrs. Hilger. 
thanks to the two demonstrators brough 


A vote of 
the proceedings to a close. 


Tur Sourn Lonpon Puorocrarutc SocteTy held its annual general 


meet 


ing on April 3 last. The secretarial and the treasurer's report, 


which were adopted by the society, showed the membership to be 
about 200. The business accounts showed a slight loss on the work- 
ing of the society for the year, chiefly owing to heavy purchases of 


books for the 


incre 


The hon. excursion secretary reported the 
The hon. treasurer then 


ibrary. 
asing popularity of the excursions. 


brought forward a motion that “owing to the great expense incurred 


by the society in awarding si 
future ‘bronze 


gold 
E. 


and 
arbit 
and, 


G. Ruckes 
insert, in exhibition entry 
monogram, or 
would disclose 


ver plaques at the annual exhibition, in 
plaques only tbe awarded in all classes, except the 
medal class. This motion was adopted unanimously. Mr. 
then brought forward a motion that the committee 
orms the condition that no signature, 
mark should appear on the front of exhibits which 
he identity of the exhibitor. Dr. A. R. F. Evershed 
Mr. H. Creighton Beckett spoke against making any such 
rary condition, as suggesting it was questioning the ability 
probity of the judges, Dr. Evershed remarking that a fancy 


monogram or mark often gave balance to a picture as part of the 


general scheme, and he woul 


The 


Marshall was 
W. Llewellyn 
bourne Road, 
of thanks was 


work 


Croypon Camera Cius.—A capital smoking concert at the 


tion 


a most en 


and. 


cluded an exce 


comi 
and 


atmosphere. 


artis 


the best grand opera style. 
proved tha: 


not care to purchase an unsigned work. 
on being put to the vote, was lost. Mr. W. Calder 
shen elected president for the ensuing year, and Mr. 
White, hon treasurer, Mr. Gideon Clarke, 101, Cal- 
Balham, 8.W., being hon. secretary. A hearty vote 
then accorded the officers and committee for their 
during the past year. The proceedings then terminated. 


motion, Wy 


invita- 
of the President, Mr. A. E. Isaac, filled the bill last week, and 
joyable evening was spent. A host of outside friends 
members contributed to a yaried programme, which in- 
lent string quartette, an amusing little play, assorted 
and recitations. Mr. Lepine Smith’s highly trained 
baritone was at its best, notwithstanding the smoky 
Mr. H. P. C. Harpur, the Club’s leading pictorial 
t, appropriately sang “Will o’ the Wisp” and other songs m 
Messrs. McLennon and Vernon Smith 
they were both possessed of pleasant tenor voices. Mr. 


many 


c songs, 
beautifull 


iH. A. Salt made billiard balls change colour and size, and cards glide 


down his s 
ine quite a 


eeves by force of gravity, and fly.up by force of habit, 
bewildering manner. Dr. Mees, to everyone’s astonish- 


ment and delight, sang a plaintive love-song with such impassioned 


fervour as 


Cons 
lemo 


“turn” was considered a remarkable performance. 


o almost bring tears to the eyes of some of his listeners. 
idering the worthy doctor had strictly confined himself to 
nade during the evening (an example not generally followed), his 
The President 


made all laugh heartily with ‘‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” as did 
Messrs. Adrian St. Elms and H. A. Stapleton with their respective 
contributions. 


Lo 
held 


NDON AND PROVINCIAL PHoToGRAPHIC AssocraTiIoN.—Meeting 
April 4, My. Burgess in the chair. Mr. H. C. Rapson 


lectured upon “Stand-Camera Work.” For this work he said the 


stand should be strong and as rigid as possible. 


was 


; In some cases it 
required very tall, as, for instance, in churches. He thought a 


tall stand opened out the near seats better, thus giving a better view. 
In some cases also, by using a tall stand, one could point the lens 


over 


the top of the screens of the smaller chapels, and thus obtain a 


full view of these interiors. For copying, a very low stand was very 


useful. He used one of some three inches high for this class of wo 
and was thus enabled to work in comfort upon a table or packing ¢g 
A tilting top was also a very desirable thing to have, because by 
use many subjects could be obtained that were otherwise impossjj 
The camera recommended was the square bellows type, for the rea: 
that ib gave extra rising front over the taper bellows. 

When copying pictures it was often desirable to use a large bl 
screen to do away with reflections. When copying black ; 
white work it was well to give the longest exposure the black wo 
stand, and not, as sometimes recommended, a short exposure ; by 
doing greater contract could be obtained. P.O.P. prints requi 
about one and a half times the exposure of black and white 
obtain the best results, whilst glossy albumen prints required ty 
the exposure of black and white, and sometimes three times. 

Mr. Human took exception to the remark that the taper bell 
did not give the rise of the square pattern, and said that some ma 
of taper bellows allowed the lens to be raised fully 14 inches over 
top of the plate. Such bellows, when fitted with the tabs and ho 
for drawing forward, were ideal. 

Mr. Haddon queried whether the tall stand, was best for any ¢ 
of work, and Mr. Human thought that the best position for 
camera was such as the general public saw the view from. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Rapson brought the evening to a ¢l 


Commercial § Legal Intelligenc 


es 
Tue Eastman Kopax Co., of New Jersey, have declared an @ 
dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock of the Compa 
payable on May 1 to shareholders of record on April 15. 
H. Kruger anp Sons, Lrp. (Photographers, Huddersfield 
£600 6 per cent. debentures, created and dated March 18, If 
charged on the company’s undertaking ard property, , present | 
future, including uncalled capital, subject to £600 mortgage del 
tures, have been registered. 
Sunpay Traprne.—At the Burton Police Court on Thursday | 
Charles Bernard Warner and Richard Sergeant, of High Street, I 
ton, were charged with doing certain business, to wit, photograg 
on Sunday the 24th ult. Police Constable Evans stated that at) 
p.m. on the day in question he saw the defendants at the prem 
which were lighted with incandescent lights. He observed two] 
sons, and then a group of four go in and go behind a screen toh 
their photographs taken, for which they paid. When spoken 
defendants admitted that they were aware it was an offence aga 
the law, but in*some towns no notice was taken of it. Wit 
advised them to close the shop. They said they did not know ¥ 
to do about it as their employer was away. The shop was } 
open, and other persons were seen to enter it. Police Const 
Bates also gave evidence, and stated that the shop was kept 0 
until 8.30. At 8.10 he went into the shop and reminded thos 
charge that they had been advised to close, and they repeated 
information that the employer was away. One of the defend 
stated that the shop was advertised to close at ten o'clock, 
they closed as soon as they could on that occasion—8.30. Defi 
ants were fined 5s. and 11s. 6d. costs. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

Cosway GatLery, Lrp.—Registered March 18. Capital £10, 
in £1 shares. Objects: To take over the business of photograph 
portrait and miniature painters, etc., carried on by R. B. Hope 
G. A. Hope, at 171, New Bond Street, W., as the Cosway Gallery; 
to adopt an agreement with R. B. Hope, G. A. Hope, and J. St. G 
Kane. No initial public issue. Registered office, 171, New B 
Street, W. 


++ 


Lancasmrn and Cuusuire Unton.—At the quarterly meetitl 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union, held at Eh 
Street, Liverpool, on Saturday, the question of the annual excul 
was discussed. An invitation to Barrow-in-Furness was received! 
the affiliated society in that district. The invitation was accep 


and it was agreed to suggest June 15 to the Barrow Society | 
date. 


convenient 
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I remember six years ago having the same blister trouble, and 

Correspondence. adding alum to the fixing, which remedied matters, but the prints 
so treated went a dirty yellow colour within six months, although 

SSS after fixing they were washed in running water for two hours. 

* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. The fault seems to be in the gelatine, which is readily eee 

by an alkali, as prints developed with amidol were free from 

blisters, but after toning in sulphide bath the same trouble cropped 

addresses of the writers are given. up.—Yours faithfully, E. F. SanpErs. 

Sydenham House Studios, Domestic Street, Leeds, 

April 9, 1907. 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 


* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 


by our correspondents. 


H ENVELOPE SYSTEM OF CARRYING PLATES FOR D d Dot 
EXPOSURE, CWS an @S. 
————— 

Messrs. A. and E. Sranry and Co. inform us that they have now 
received a supply of show-cards for “ Argo” paper, and dealers can 
ebtain specimens of came for exhibition purposes on application to 
ch the bags are cheap—some 20s. per gross for quarter-plate. the above firm, at 19, Thayies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, H.C. 
plan, although seven or eight years old, is not on the market, 
I made the changing apparatus for myself. If your correspon- 


To the Editors. | 


entlemen,—I see your reply to “Dark Slide,” p. 263. I think 
| the inquiry may be from some one who has seen my system, in 


| Mr. W. J. Bristow will be unable to fulfil his engagement te 
2 r Laas é ks 5 F | lecture to the members of the Central Photographie Society on 
t desires it, I will give him every information on the subject. ne poe 5 4 3 : i; 
i Ha .13 e a April 15, as previously announced. His place will be taken by Dr. 
Ts, Cuas. Louis Hu al oa eo 5 oP: ‘ : 
pringfield, Brigg, April 6, 1907. J. H. Wilson, who will give a practical demonstration of the new 
gene # Cee : “Oil-Printing Process,” at Exeter Hall, Strand, at 7.30 p.m. 
A Winpow Dispiay.—Mr. E. Dangerfield sends to the “Chemist 
THE POISONS ACT. and Druggist” sketches and notes on several recent displays which 
To the Editors. 


entlemen,—I beg to call your attention to the Government Poisons 
, Which is about to be referred to a Select Committee, as afford- 
a very favourable opportunity whereby dealers in photographic 
micals might obtain some concessions in the sale of poisonous 
nicals. 
would respectfully suggest that you forward a recommendation 
he following Government Departments: Treasury, Privy Coun- 
and Home Office (the latter will appoint the Committee), advis- 
that poisonous photographic chemicals be relegated into a third 
idule; the following being a suitable form of recommendation :— 
Notwithstanding anything in the Pharmacy Act of 1868 or in any 
x Act of Parliament, any person may sell any poisonous chemicals 
use in photography without incurring any penalty or liability, 
vided that such poisonous chemical or preparation is sold in a View in front 
ed wrapper, box, or other vessel, bearing in legible characters 


Weoton, 


name of the pharmaceutical chemist or a chemist and druggist 
stered under the Pharmacy Act of 1868 as the compounder or 
lufacturer of such poison or preparation, together with the name 
address of the seller.” 


he has made in Bedford, one of which is as follows: —This neat and 
| effective display was a change from more fanciful tableaux. A small 
gilt frame (of my own manufacture) about 44 x 64 in., was fixed at: 
would further suggest that representations be made to the above- | ® cuisieine a oo. COANE uenelines ae Ute RA ey penn a ie 
tioned Government Departments, urging that the administration or so of our leading counter-bills were pasted at upper and lower 
he Pharmacy Act be transferred from the hands of the Pharma- edges so as to form an endless nena. While) Teena parca ceten wolloie 
B in the frame and then to back of window over another roller, which 
was kept slowly revolving iby the usual geared-down motor. This 


ical Society to the local authorities, when everyone would get | 
artial justice, and prosecutions for mere trivial offences without 


iving any warning, would be at an end.—Yours truly, frame was surrounded ‘by an. assortment of dummy specimens of Uae 
W. Hunrrops. medicines, ete., advertised on the bills. In this case all “ machinery 

President, Drug Stores Association was out of sight. It was fascinating to watch the gently moving 

, of Great Britain. counter-bills passing smoothly upwards through the frame—a sense 

ollbeck Moor, Leeds. of “expectancy”? supplied the charm. The mechanical details were 


very simple—correct “alignment” was everything. After a few days 
another endless band was shown. 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDES. 


Tue CryematocRaPy IN Mepicinyu.—The latest use of the cinemato- 


To the Editors. graph, according to Dr. Kohler, of Wiesbaden (reported by the 
sntlemen,—Perhaps my experiences will be of assistance to your | “ Pall Mall Gazette”), is an important part foreshadowed for it in 
espondents. ; ‘ conjunction with the X-rays in the practice of medicine. Dr. Kéhler, 
wo weeks ago I had a fresh batch of paper from the manufac- | indeed, has already invented a system by which cinematograph 


ts, coated on thin, rough paper. All the enlargements on this pictures can be taken of the breathing of sick and healthy persons, 
v blistered, even if only left to soak in water. The addition of and some of these pictures were thrown, for the benefit of the con- 


alum bath after fixing did not remedy matters. As an experi- ference, on a screen. The value of the system, Dr. Kohler Ou 
t, I tried the alum in the fixing bath, Still the same result. plained, lies in the fact that it shows accurately the Sympathetic 
en put the blame on the developer, metol-hydroquinone, haying | action of the lungs and heart in inspiration and expiration. At the 
idea the potassium carbonate was the cause of the trouble, so Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton 
wrded this developer for amidol, which contains no alkali, and our special representative was informed that the general 
» since got perfect prints, free from blisters, even after wash- | outline of the method explained by Dr. Kohler had been in use for 


with full force of the tap direct on the prints. some time; that is to say, thé breathing of persons has been shown 
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by means of a series of ordinary photographs thrown on a fluorescent 
screen; and the use of the Réntgen-rays has enabled physicians to 
watch the diaphragm moving and to note the weak points in a 
patient. What, however, is new in Dr. Kohler’s system is the 
application of the cinematograph, and this is undoubtedly a develop- 
ment. Hitherto the difficulty has been, in regard to photography, 


that the X-rays require a long exposure, and for pictures for the 
cinematograph the exposure that is needed is short. However, that 


difficulty, 11 was remarked, appeared to have lbeen overcome. The 
advantage of cinematograph pictures, it was stated, would be that 
one would: be able to reproduce those movements of the diaphragm 
which were revealed by the use of the X-rays. For physicians and 
students who could not be present at the moment when the rays were 
being used these reproductions would be of distinct value. And 
besides, 1t was added, it is always possible that the photographic 
plate is a little more sensitive than the eye, and that it will show 
you at once where there is something wrong. 

Co-opERATIVE Dry Movuntinc.—We see from the current circular 
of the Manchester Amateur Photographic Society that it has in- 
stalled the dry-mounting machine of the Adhesive Dry Mounting 
Company, Limited, into its equipment. The example is one which 
other societies might follow, for the facility could not fail to be 
appreciated by members, and would undoubtedly act as a strong 
incentive to other photographers to join the society. 


Str Wma. Asyey has been elected an honorary member of the 
Photographic Society of Vienna. 

Deatu or Dr. Aartanp.—We regret to have to announce the 
death of Dr. Georg Aarland, for many years a well-known teacher of 
photography and professor and ‘principal of the photographic and 
photo-mechanical departments at the Imperial Academy of Graphic 
Arts and Bookbinding of Leipsic. Dr. Aarland was born in 1849. 
He was well known for his contributions on photo-mechanical and 
three-colour work, and was the author of a German translation of 
Verfasser’s work, “ The Half-tone Process.” 

Tank Devetorpment.—It has been proved, by logic, by experi- 
ment, and by rule of thumb, time after time, that tank develop- 
ment does all that hand and eye nursing can do, yet there are thou- 
sands who refuse to believe what is known asia fact, and who still 
stick to the old, red light, hot stuffy room and variable formula 
methods.—C. H. Claudy in the “ Photo-Beacon.” 


” 


“Tur Tripune” PsotocrapHic Exursrrion.—An exhibition of 
amateur photographs, photographic apparatus, cameras, and the 
latest developments of photographic science and art, is announced 
to be held at “The Tribune” Rendezvous, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C., from April 29 to May 4, 1907, admission free daily. Prizes of 
£5, £3, and £2, in each of seven classes, are offered for competition 
to all bona-fide amateurs, the list of classes, together with the rules 
governing the competition, and the necessary coupon being published 
in “The Tribune.” The competition closes April 22. The prizes 
will be distributed by Sir Benjamin Stone on May 3. 

Tue Unirep Srrrnoscoprc Socrrry.—The following is the result 
of the annual competition for the best stereoscopic photograph :— 
Silver medal: Victor, Selb, 42, Rue des Drapiers, Brussels; bronze 
medals (Class A): §. W. Shore, Barsbury, N., and W. T. Furniss, 
Sheffield; (Class B): J. C. Dancer, Manchester; (Class C): A. T. 
Snow, Walthamstow ; (Class D): A. T. Mole, W. Hampstead. Hon. 
mention (Class A): Victor Selb amd F. Low; (Class B): A. T. 
Mole; (Class C): Victor Selb; (Class D): T. Lambert. 


Royat Instirvrion.—A general monthly meeting of the members 
of the Royal Institution was held on the 8th inst., Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-President, in 
the chair. The special thanks of the members were returned to Sir 
Andrew Noble, Bart., K.C.B., for his donation of £200 to the fund 
for the Promotion of Experimental Research at Low Temperatures ; 
and to Lady Kelvin for her gift of a statuette of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Kelvin, G.C.V.O. 


Tue L.C.C. Scnoon or Puoro-ENGRAVING.—A course of four lec- 
ture demonstrations on “Duplicate Plate-Making, Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping,” will be given at the school, Bolt Court (on Thursday 
evenings from. April 11 to May 2, inclusive), by Mr. J. A. Corey. 

The syllabus includes :—Stereotyping:—An historical review. Past 
and present methods. Electrotyping.—A description of present day 


[April 12, 1907, 
practice. Some comparisons of American, English and Continental 
methods. Practical rapid electrotyping. The “Albert Galvano” 
process. 


Succeeding these lectures will be a course of four lectures on the 
theory of photographic processes concerned in negative making, by 
Dr. GC. E. Kenneth Mees, commencing May 9, and then a course of 
four lectures on three-colour and orthochromatic photography, by 
Mr. A. J. Bull, commencing June 6. Further particulars will be 
announced in due course. 


Comrorr ror Cars.—Puss is not everybody's idea of a good sitter, 
but at some time or other most of us amateurs have to turn the 
camera upon our own or somebody’s else’s cat. Some are reasonably 
willing to do what is wanted, but most cats would try the patience 
of Job. Here is a “ wrinkle” (says a writer in the “ Photo-Beacon”) 
which I found worked well with a particular obstinate tabby. After 
all other attempts to get it to stop in front of the camera long 
enough to draw the shutter of the slide had miserably failed, I was 
seized with something like am inspiration. A cushion to which it 
was partial was placed in front of the kitchen fire—the only one in 
the house, for it was summer—and when warmed right through was 
put so that the model would be likely to retreat on to it at my next 
attempt. Puss, for a wonder, did exactly what I had anticipated, 
and, liking the warmth, settled comfortably down. I got three very 
good negatives, and could have taken a dozen after that without any 
trouble. 


Tue Dearu of Mr. Chas. Gardener, photographer, of Pitlochry, 
took place at Monlinearn last week. 


Tue R.I. anp tan R.B.A.—These well-known initials constitute 
the nicknames of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
whose marble halls are in Piccadilly, and the Royal Society of 
British Artists, who have a less luxurious habitation in Suffolk 
Street. The present exhibitions of both are better in merit than 
any of recent years. The latter show has, in some way, got the 
right side of the Press since the election of its new President, Mr 
Alfred East. The papers have spoken in “linkéd sweetness long 
drawn out” of its charms, whilst they have treated the other show 
with shorter shrift. This is scarcely fair, for both are making 
strenuous efforts to raise the standard of work, and whilst feeble- 
ness is found at each alike, the Institute, on the whole, shows the 
more clever execution. Its most remarkable work is, perhaps, Has- 
sall’s “Jury im Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which displays unerring know- 
ledge of character and a triumphant mastery over a difficult design. 
Edgar Bundy’s crowded cavalier costume subjects are just what 

t 
is 


such subjects should be—amusing, lucid im tale-telling, and fault- 
lessly drawn with gusto. The landscape that pleases us best i 
Watson Charlton’s “ River Tees at Barnard Castle,” a noble subject, 
with a perfectly convincing effect of light. The water and s 
could not be truer or more artistic. The Salute church at Venice 
in evening sunlight, is one of ‘the finest things Arthur Severn has 
done, and we commend, also, to the visitor, F. Stuart Richardson's 
“North Sea Haven” as a water colour of charming execution. We 
have no space to mention other admirable pictures, but we are glad 
to note that Mr. Tilney has here one of the illustrations to his 
“Lohengrin,” which we recently reviewed. The British Artists 18 
a smaller show, and is mostly of oil pictures. Mr. East’s “ Winter's 
Dawn” is a great and masterly picture, perfectly true to the chilly 
grey of daybreak. We have only one fault to find with it—we calr 
not umderstand the bright flash of colour upon the middle distance— 
an isolated spot—where everything else seems to have missed the 
first sunrays. We dare not say it is impossible, but its possibility 1 
certainly not made apparent. “The Suffolk Pasture” of A. Cart 
thers Gould (talented son of “F. ©. G.”) is im some ways the best 
lamdscape here, full of feeling and style. W. J. Laidlay’s “ Wintel 
on a Norfolk Broad ’”—a sporting subject—is likewise noteworthy: 
So is the romamtic and mysterious “Pool of Sleep,” by Louis Griet 
Mr. Frank Swinstead’s expensive pastels are not hung in becommy 
company. Why has he given the same title to two? The usual 
terrors are in ‘the little South Galleries; but they are all preferable 
to a ridiculous allegory, neither figure mor landscape, which occuplé 
a place of honour in the Central Room. Of this the less said the 


better for the misguided artist. It proves what we have always 
suspected—that colour as well as form and design are lacking m his 
susceptibilities. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


cee Sees 


** All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Eprrors, Tue Brivis 
JouRNAL oF PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 

unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addr 1 to Messrs. Henry GrEENWoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

“* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
Grrenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at w charge of 
is. ?d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


2 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

J. H. Mumford, 22, Victoria Read, New Brighton, Photograph of New Brighton 
Landing Stage, Showing Broken Bridge. 

W. Webster, 21, Boundary Street, Lostock Gralam, Cheshire. Photograph of the 
New Chemical Works, Lostock Gralam. 


Dawacep Grass Posrrrve.—I have a photograph taken on glass of a 
h I have somehow spoiled by rubbing the silver deposit 
It was placed behind another glass and I took 
There was a white deposit on hands 
Can it be put in a 


lady whic 
from the face. 
it out thinking to clean it. 
and face. Can I do anything to it now? 
silver bath, for instance, as it is the only one?—Postrive. 
We suspect the picture is irretrievably ruined. However, 
it is useless as it is, you might try intensifying it with acid 
silver, in the same way as in intensifying collodion 
1 a view to making something of a negative that 
can be printed from. But we fear you will not meet with much 
hough it may be worth the trial 
professional retoucher’s point 


as 


pyro and 
negatives, wit 


success, t 
Reroucutne (“‘ Progressive ”).—From a 
of view your samples show no indication of retouching what- 
ever, but only a few scratches here and there—mere dabbling. 
How can you expect to master retouching unaided in two 
months, and then secure a situation the strength—or, 
rather, the weakness of such utterly inadequate finish. We are 
afraid, “ Progressive,’ you must be more moderate in your 
desires. The best advice we can give you is to at once take 
first-class instruction in the art. 
fH. H. L. (Newport).—You cannot do better than the Goerz-Anschutz 
camera, lens, and shutter, from C. P. Goerz, 4 and 5, Holborn 
Circus, E.C. Practically any of the ultra-rapid plates, selling 
at 1s. 6d. per dozen, quarter-plate size, are suitable for your 
uIpose. 
Bromipn Toninc.—I am undertaking to supply certain bromide 
ovints of a tint resembling warm terra-cotta carbon, and find 
can only get it with uranium. This, however, stains the paper 
and tthe whites, and washing does not entirely remove the 
stain. The very dilute ammonia bath seems to take the toned 
part of the image fog away before the stain is entirely removed. 
1. I should be glad if you can tell me how to cure this? 2. 
Also, how long the toned prints should last framed up. Some of 
them would be in rather exposed positions, I believe, but the 
cost of carbon is too high? 3. Would a coat of celluloid in 
acetone help? cus- 


upon 


I am to supply unmounted prints, and my 

tomer will mount and frame them.—D. B. 

1. A five grain per ounce solution of ammonium and sulpho- 
cyanide should remove the stain. 2 amd 3. If given a coat of 
celluloid varnish (Zapon varnish), the toned prints will certainly 
last for several years. 

Baryta Paper.—Can you give me the address of any firm that will 
supply me with the glossy baryta paper in rolls of one hundred 
yards, the same as enclosed, and what will be the proper term 
to give it?—J. Harris. 

Otto Kénig and Co., 27, Cross Street, Finsbury, could supply 
you from a similar sample. 


ConTINENTAL Paprers.—Will you kindly furnish me ‘with one or 
two addresses of Continental papers, as I am desirous of adver- 
tising in same for a background painter?—T. E. H. 

In France, “ Photo Revue,” 112, Rue d’Assas, Paris; in Ger- 
many, “Deutsche Photographen Zeitung,’ Weimar; or “ Photo 
graphische Chronik, c/o W. Knapp, Halle a/S. 


CorovrED Postcarps.—If I am not intruding too much on your 
space I would be obliged if you could give me the names of any 
firms where I can get views published like enclosed as I have 
some very good pictures and also orders to supply several 
wholesalers if I can get them direct, I think. If I am mot mis- 
taken, they are all or most of them printed in Germany, but I 
may be wrong. However, if you could find out for me where I 
could get them direct, as I can take any quantity, I would be 
deeply indebted to you. As the matter is urgent, if possible 

| I would like an answer in Friday’s issue.-—W. C. Trprney. 

| The card is a gelatined half-tone in colour. Hood and Co., 

St. Bride Works, Middlesbrough, can supply you in quantities. 


Foc rroM Parrr SEparators.—1. At Easter I visited the Isle of 

Wight and made several exposures, all of which turned out 
| passably, with the exception of one, and this was an entire 
failure. I am in the habit of separating my plates after ex- 
posure with a slip of paper, and writing the conditions of 
exposure thereon, as a guide to developing. This failure, which 
I enclose, as you will see, on in 
fog of the paper slip. I shall esteem it a great favour if you 
could enlighten me as to the cause of the fog. A pyro-metol 
developer was used. 2. Also, could you advise me as to what 
kind of isochromatic screen to purchase for ordinary landscape 
work. Would it destroy the qualities of a good lens like Goerz 
Series III. to use a cheap screen?—R. T. GREGoryY. 

1. It is impossible to state the cause of fog without a chemi- 
cal examination of the paper. It may be due to some injurious 
chemical, or, on the other hand, as has been often pointed out, 
some paper exposed to light becomes ‘ly luminiscent. 
It is obvious, therefore, that it is impossible to state definitely 
On the other hand, one may assume that such very 
common wrapping paper as that used would be more than likely 
to contain hypo. or some other anti-bleach, which would at once 
account for the whole of the trouble. Nothing but the purest paper 
should be used for separating plates, and a preferable plan is 
Details 
Almost 
eens for 


has received a distinct impres: 


distinc 


the cause. 


to place two plates face to face and t 
can easily be written om the paper for each p 
every maker of colour-sensitive plates issues special 
use with his plates. 


1en wrap in paper. 
ate. 2. 
: 
For average work a screen increasing the 
exposure five correct. A great deal 
| depends upon what is meant by a cheap sereen, but in the 
ordinary way a good commercial screen has no practical effect 
on the good qualities of a lens, and even poor screens cam be 
used iy stopping down. 


about times would be 


Coryricut.—Is registration of a drawing or photograph sufficient 
guarantee that it cannot be copied or reproduced or printed by 
a vival firm, on china? What I wish to know is, if registra- 
tion of drawing is complete protection from copying or repro- 
ducing for sale (without permission of proprietor) on anything? 
—G. GurHRi 
Yes, it is complete. Reproduction of a work by any other 
graphic process, or in any other form, is held by the Copyright 
Act to be infringement. Reproduction on a support such as 
china would certainly be infringement. 


Trve DrveLrorment.—1. As one much interested in time develop- 
ment, I should be glad if you would give your opinion on the 
statement attributed to Colonel Houdaille in the “Journal,” 
April 5, 1907, page 29, with regard to time allowance for 
change of temperature. 2. Do you think 5 per cent. correct; 
and, also, does it apply to all developers and all plates? 3. 

May I point out that the statement is mathematically vague, 

as a 5 per cent. decrease after a 5 per cent. rise would not pro- 

duce the original time. Should it be: Add 1-20 ‘to time. for 
decrease of 1 degree, and subtract. 1-21 for similac inerease 3 or: 

Add 1-19 and subtract 1-20. Has not M. Clere made an extra 

special mess of it by failing to calculate degree by degree; for if 

he calculated for a 20 degrees rise, by his. method he would 


A. Garres.—We have no 


J. Cuauprr.—The 


BLEACHING BRoMIDES.— 
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reduce development 100 per cent., which would be very quick 
indeed ?—Q. S. 

1. M. L. P. Clerc correctly quotes M. Houdaille, whose 
original paper runs as follows:—‘“‘A variation of 1 deg. C. 
in the temperature of the developer corresponds to a variation 
of 5 per cent. in the opposite direction in the appearance of the 
image and in the total time of development. This rule holds 
good between 10 and 25 deg. C. 

Taking as unit the time necessary at 15 deg. C., it is only neces- 
sary to add or subtract 5 per cent. for each degree of difference. 
Thus, if a megative at 15 deg. C. 

APpPeaTs IN ....ccceeesseseeeesenseneeeereoeees 
And is completely developed in .. 00 sec. 
these times for a temperature of development of 23 deg. C. 
must have subtracted from them 40 per cent., thus giving— 
Time of appearance 36 sec. 
Total time of development. ., 180 sec. 
2. M. Houdaille does not explicitly state whether the rule holds 
good for all developers, but implies that it does. 3. We are 
aware that the rule is not mathematically exact; but it was not 
advanced, we imagine, as anything more tham an empirical 
guide. We should say that if it holds good, as claimed by M. 
Houdaille, the accuracy is quite sufficient for practical work. 

E. §. D. (Hindhead).—Messrs. Newton and Co., 1, Fleet Street, 

London, E.C., are the most suitable people we know. 

D. L. M.—Some of your specimens show good taste in posing, and in 

some of them, particularly those of the men, the lighting is well 

managed, and evidence showm of an appreciation of, and power 
to manage, strong lighting. The children’s portraits are also well 
and softly lighted, hut those of the ladies, in our judgment, are 
not what we call average good portraiture. The pose and 
lighting in nearly every case are too theatrical. The 
retouching in every case has been done with discretion. 

We can give you no idea of the salary you ought to ask, since 

we have no information as to your quickness or personal 

qualities. “Camera Craft’ is issued from 1915 Post Street, San 

Francisco. Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, 

E.C., can supply you im this country. The American price is 

10 cents (5d.). 

Sratistics.—Will you kindly let me know through the Bed bes 

column the name of any firm or agency who’ would be likely 

to furnish full particulars as to population, industries, and 

general information of any particular town in England, with a 

view of successfully opening a photographic business, or where 

this information is to be obtained ?—Busmzss. 

Any good modern geographical gazetteer will give you the 
information. You will probably be able to see one iat your local 
reference library. 


reviewed the lamp. From what we hear, 
it is an excellent enclosed arc. 
result is certainly very good; mot, in our 
opinion, for the tone obtained, which could be got by other 
baths, but for the great economy. We should certainly think 
the bath would be worth putting on the market, but we shoul 
strongly advise you to have it tested by others as to its powers 
and that, with several different brands of P.O.P. If you care 
to send us a sampie of the bath we shall be glad to try it, an 
we will, of course, report upon it when it is on the market. 
R. D.—You need not sell the negatives unless you wish to do so. 
If you sell them without transfer of the copyright, the latter 
It is difficult for us to name a price, but as the parties 
We wil 


expires. 
have offered to purchase, we should say 7s. 6d. each. 
answer your carbon query mext week. 
shall thank you if you can give me any 
information about.the following: Say you have a bromide print 
and you make a pen-and-ink sketch on it, how would you take 
away the print and leave the ink sketch only?—J. B. W. 

A solution of mercuric chloride will answer, or, better, a 

mixture of potass cyanide and iodine, as used for clearing 
bromide prints, but considerably stronger. 
Lens ror Interrors.—Can you please advise me what kind of a lens 
to use when photographing the interior of engineering works, 
so as to give the works the appearance of a long distance ?— 
X.Y. -Z. 

A wide angle lens will give the buildings the appearance of 


being much larger than they actually are, say 5 or 6 inch 
focus on a whole-plate. 

Brown Tongs on BromrpErs.—Can you give me a formula where} 
I can tone bromide postcards to a good brown colour, other tha 
by the hypo-alum? Is the metol-hydroquinone developer t 
proper one to use if the cards are afterwards to be ton 
brown? By a “brown” colour I mean the usual P.O.P. broy 
colour.—P. CARDS, BROWNTONE. H 

A pure browm tone is not very easy to get. The ferricyanid 
sulphide process will give you a rather warm sepia brown, b 
we think you might try the copper toning formula given ¢ 
page 988 of the “ Almanac,” adding, say, an equal bulk | 
water to the mixed solution to slow the action, as the broy 
tone is obtained at the first stage of the process. We shoul 
say that if the tone satisfies you it will be far better to use #l 
sulphide process as given immediately before the copper fo 
mula referred to. 

Booxs.—Kindly mention publishers and prices of Prof. Silvam 
Thoimpson’s translation of “Lummer’s Optics” and Mr. Denn 
Taylor’s “System of Applied Optics.” Also, if known, pal 
lisher and price of “Lummer’s Optics” from which Prof. Thom 
son has translated.—W. WasHAM. 

“Photographic Optics’ (Silvanus Thompson), is published 
Macmillan at 6s. The German “Lummer” is published | 
Vieweg, Brunswick. The price, we think, is about M.12 

he volume containing the photographic section. The “Syste 

of Applied Optics” is issued by Macmillan, price 30s. 

Inrrincement or CoryricHt.—Since the registration of phot 

graphs of wreck, executed by you in March, 1907, a firm: 

postcard publishers have taken the liberty of coming. to me i 

some photographs of same, and reproduced them in pemny cal 

‘orm and supplied shops all round me. Since these penmy cam 

have been issued my sales of 2d. photographs have droppe 

rom 700 cards per day to something like 25 per cent. of th 

number, and I have had several trade orders cancelled, o 

order 6f 500, and several other small orders. The firm in que 

ion I have written to, and threatened them with proceedin 
unless they make an immediate compromise. Since my lett 

a week has elapsed, and I have not heard from them. Her 

with I beg to ask if you will kindly favour me by advising m 

est course to take. In case I take proceedings, shall I har 

to show a copy of the registration?—M. H. J. 

Of course you will have to prove registration. We should si 
you have a fairly good case. We should advise you to pub 
in the hands of the Professional Photographers’ Association ( 
which we hope you are a member), which would, no doubt, | 
able to come to a settlement; or you had better place 
matter with your solicitor. 

Cxurome Atum DrveLoprr.—Some two or three years ago you gal 
a formula in the “B.J.” of a patented developer in whit 
chrome alum was used to give hardness to the film. I should] 
glad if you could give me the reference to this, which I hay 
been unable to find.—A. J. Knox. 

We expect you refer to Patent No. 9,116, 1905, published 1 
our issue of January 5, 1906. 

Essex.—The cost is about half, but present conditions are not 1 
favour of the use of collodion emulsion. 
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SUMMARY. 


n exhibition of photographs, to be added to the collection accu- 
ated by The National Photographic Record Association, is opened 
ay at the “B.J.” ‘Offices. A brief review appears on page 290, 
on page 287 we refer to some matters which appear of importance 
yhotographic record work. 


he Professional Photographers’ Society of New York, under the 
idercy of Mr. Pirie Macdonald, held its Cony ention a fortnight 
Our correspondent describes some characteristics of the meet- 


, and we publish the presidential address. (P. 288.) 
he Eastman Kodak Company is to be congratulated on its balance 
t for 1906, just issued. A dividend of 174 per cent. on the 


inary stock has been distributed. (P. 295.) 


‘vet to announce the death of the Rev. T. Perkins, an 
photographer of the old school, and a frequent contributor 


> 293.) 


Je ri 
nus C 
yur columns. (Ef 


he calculation of development time for different temperatures of 
developer is discussed in our correspondence columns. (P. 300.) 


he Jena works of Schott and Genossen are stated to have succeeded 
sreparing yellow glass for orthochromatic filters which is a great 
ance on existing glasses. (P. 292.) 


n reference to the paper read before the Optical Society last winter 
«The Measurement of the Times of Photographic Shutters,” by 

de Graaff Hunter, we publish a letter from Mr. Kershaw, of 
ds, claiming prior publication of the method. Mr. Hunter’s reply 
iso published. (P. 301.) 


| system of colour projection is amongst the patents of the week. 
295.) 
Tew developers derived from benzole have been examined by Dr. 


nig. (P. 291.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Hand-Camera It is not often that the reproductions of 
Cr tee ne photographs which appear in photo- 
Ute TAG graphic journals are commendably pic- 
torial and at the same time informative on technical points, 
but these two qualities are possessed by four landscape 
photographs which are reproduced in the current number 
ot “Photographische Welt.” Their author, Herr Robert 
Marx, is an enthusiastic advocate of orthochromatic effect, 
and these particular examples show the excellent results 
obtainable with a colour-sensitive plate and screen with 
exposures short enough to permit of moving objects in 
the subject. With the commercial plates now available 
there is no excuse for the unharmonious hand-camera photo- 
graphs which are so largely the result of non-orthochro- 
matic rendering. The user can take his choice between 
plates which are highly orthochromatic and require only 
a 14 or 2-times screen, and others which, while more sensi- 
tive, are less so to colour, requiring therefore a deeper 
screen. It amounts to much the same in the end, and 
means that the hand-camera worker may obtain full ortho- 
chromatism in his negatives, yet with exposures such as 
he would give to a plate usually classed as of “medium” 
speed. 


* * * 
For and Every one who has been fortunate enough 
Against to have seen much of the hand-camera 
the Reflex work of Mr. Jas. H. Sinclair will be 
Camera. S Sek See ; : : 


compelled to respect what Mr. Sinclair 
has to say on the choice and use of a hand-camera, and 
therefore the hints on this subject contained in the cata- 
logue which we review on another page can be recom- 
mended to those in need of the straightforward, unvarnished 
opinion of an expert of the respective merits of different 
types of hand-camera. Though we may feel the temerity 
of the act, yet there is one point with w ‘hich we cannot fall 
into agreement with Mr. Sinclair, and that is in his prefer- 
ence, ‘quite apart from, price, of the box scale-focussing 
hand-camera for that of the reflex pattern. Granting the 
lesser complexity—and therefore lesser liability to “go 
wrong ”—of the former instrument, we cannot quite under- 
stand how Mr. Sinclair, experienced hand-camera worker 
as he is, should give the preference to the scale-focussing 
instrument on the ground of more inconspicuous working. 
The reflex, we w aval submit, may be used equally well as 
a scale-focussing camera by first focussing upon the spot 
which a figure is to occupy, and then shutting down the 
hood to await events. This is by far the most common 
method in scouting with the hand-camera, and one which, 
to our thinking, the reflex permits just as well as its scale- 
focussing prototype, whilst on almost all other occasions 
it is infinitely more certain. We certainly agree with 
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Mr. Sinclair that a method involving the examination of 
the focussing screen is not the best for figure study work, 
and if our memory serves us correctly we have seen reflex 
cameras by Messrs. Newman and Guardia with a scale 
affixed for focussing in the ordinary way, although one or 
two recent models which we have examined do not carry 
the focussing scale ; yet it is an addition which might well 
be made without depreciating the camera in the least, 
while at times it would prove of real value. 


% * * 


The Misuse 
of Chemical 
Equations. 


Many photographic writers are fond of 
translating photographic chemical re- 
actions into equations, regardless of 
the fact that such an equation proves nothing, and 
conveys no information unless the truth of the equa- 
tion has been proved by analysis. The majority 
of the reactions that occur in photographic processes 
are of a very obscure nature, and in many cases they 
relate to compounds that no chemist can pretend to 
understand. Equations are then purely speculative, and 
their only use is as speculative bases of future experiments. 
Thus, a writer in a contemporary, in discussing the use of 
the potassium bichromate and hydrochloric acid bleaching 
bath, says: “The action taking place is represented by the 
equation :— 
6Ag +K,Cr, O, + 1411ClL—Cr, Cl, + 2 KCl 

+7H.,0 + 6 AgCl 


That is to say, silver + potassium bichromate + hydro- 
chloric acid gives chromic chloride + potassium chloride 
+ water + silver chloride. Out of the number of equa- 
tions that might be invented to describe the reaction, this 
is the most plausible at first sight, but it is also the easiest 
one to disprove, for the chromic chloride cannot be found, 
while it is very doubtful if the silver chloride formed is 
truly represented by the formula AgCl. Instead of chromic 
‘chloride one finds one of the obscure chromium oxides, 
which no one knows much about, and which, as yet, have 
no reliable formule of their own. There is little reason +o 
doubt that in the bleaching solution mentioned above 
potassium chlorochromate is formed in accordance with the 
equation :— 


K,Cr,0, + 2HCl = 2KCICrO, + H,0 


But even this cannot be absolutely proved, and the further 
reactions with silver can only be guessed at. 


* * * 
A Purely Our readers who constantly have transac- 
Business tions of a business character may be 
Matter. : 


interested in a recent case in which judg- 
ment was given on a point in regard to which better busi- 
nessimen than are many photographers are very likely in- 
completely informed. It is not uncommon to see on ac- 
counts the statement that “interest will be charged on the 
amount of unpaid bills.” Such an intimation, however, 
unless both parties have agreed to such an arrangement, 
has no basis in law, and relies for whatever effect it may 
have upon the recipient on his amenability to pure and 
unadulterated “bluff.” The practice is one which is not 
likely to be adopted by reputable firms, but nevertheless 
it may be well to pen this reminder of its true character. 
A case recently tried in Dorset is the most recent of many 
in which the illegality of the threat has been upheld. 


* . 2 


The Latent 


Considerable attention has been directed 
image. 


in recent years to the nature of the 
latent image, but the sub-haloid theory has so far held its 
own, notwithstanding the assaults of theories based on 
electro-chemical and. structural change. In the paper, 


which we recently published, by Dr. Homolka, the exisig: 
of silver per-bromide is assumed, and the experiments y 
indoxyl and thioindoxyl certainly seem to warrant so 
such ‘assumption. At a meeting of a chemical gogj 
recently held at Bremen, Dr. Hans Herzog also attag 
the subject, and whilst the full text of his paper is: 
yet available, enough has been published to show that 
considered the formation of the familiar silver sub-brom 
an impossibility. His chief reasons were the fact of phe 
graphic action taking place at the temperature of lig 
air, a degree of cold at which almost all chemical acti 
cease. The theory of valency also precluded such acti 
Dr. Herzog inclines to the structure theory, and incide 
ally, it may be remarked, gives as the formula for 
unexposed silver bromide AgBrz or AgBrg. It is obyu 
that if these formule can be accepted the formation of? 
Homolka’s per-bromide AgBrs or Ags Br, is quite feasil 
% * * 


blund 
made by optical writers, from the sta 
ing of Brewster downwards, perhaps 4 
theory that we estimate the distance of a point by the an 
of convergency of the axes of the two eyes is the m 
remarkable on account of its extreme absurdity. Imag 
the eyes to be converged on to one point at some particu 
distance. The theory then is that we can obtain an i¢ 
of the distance of that point by the magnitude of the am 
of convergences; but this angle is im the same plane 
the eyes, and consequently its apparent magnitude is 
quite indefinite quantity. A variant of the theory is 
we cannot estimate the absolute distance of one point: 
this manner, but can: estimate the relative distances of t 
different points by comparing the relative angles of e 
vergency. This is another obvious absurdity, seeing tk 
we cannot estimate the apparent magnitude of either ang 
and therefore cannot compare them. The only kind 
visual angles that can be estimated by, or compared by, t 
eye are those that have an apex at the eye. In the trians 
formed by two eyes and an object we cannot estimate ev 
the angles at the base, for each eye is invisible from t 
other, hence the whole triangle is ouite indetermina 
The only angles that we can estimate and compare a 
visual angles subtended by two visible object points, a 
this is the fundamental optical fact that governs the ee 
ception of distance in binocular vision, either with 
without a stereoscope. If the eyes are regarded purely: 
a pair of optical instruments, our visual conception 
distance is limited solely to the recognition of differene 
in apparent distance. We can only see that certain pom 
are nearer or farther than certain other points. We ¢a 
not determine the magnitude of the differences, and cant 
estimate the absolute distance of either point ; nor even i 
ratio of two different distances to one another. 


The Apprecia- Among the most remarkable 
tion of 
Distance. 


“= * * 


Insuring Photo-The new law with regard to employe 
graphic Assist- having’ to compensate employees si 
Rostigne accidents which the latter may happe 

to meet with during their employme 
will certainly apply to photographic assistants, both ma 
and female. ‘The compensation which, according to th 
law, is to be given is certainly very liberal, and such! 
many photographers would have great difficulty in payi 
Therefore it will be well for some to consider the quest 
as to whether they should or should not insure their &@ 
ployees against accidents, seeing that the insurance col 
panies grant policies at such low rates as they are 20 
doing. Some may ask, What risks do photographer 
assistants run / They are not many, though they may hav 


serious consequences, for which the employer will be resP0 
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, An assistant, for instance, goes up a pair of steps 
) something to the studio blinds, and falls, breaking a 
; the employer would have to pay the whole or part of 
rages while he is disabled, and possibly give very sub- 
bial compensation for the injury. Or, should a 
vier cut her finger in trimming prints, and blood 
ming supervene, her employer would have to pay 
e compensation. Very serious results frequently follow 
trivial causes, but the employer will be held respon- 
_ We should advise all our readers, who are em- 
xs of labour, to get the new Act and see from it what 
responsibilities are, and then judge for themselves 
her it is worth their while to insure their assistants. 


——_—_———o——___—_ 


IONAL AND LOCAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD. 
exhibition which is opened to-day at our offices will 
isited, we hope, by many photographers engaged or 
ested in the work of photographic record to which 
Benjamin Stone and his colleagues of the National 
ographic Record Association have so consistently 
ed themselves. Our aim in holding the exhibition 
be understood from the few notes on the exhibits 
selves which follow the present article, but we are 
to seize an appropriate occasion to remark upon 
ers which, it seems to us, are of importance to all 
bodies which are at present engaging or about to 
ge in the very desirable work of photographic record. 
may be allowed to preface what we have to say by an 
assion of satisfaction at the constant increase 
he number associations whose first aim is 
naking and assemblage of photographic documents, 
‘ding the buildings, customs, and people which must 
tably disappear in the process of time. Nearly ten 
; ago, when the National Photographic Record Asso- 
yn was established, there was but one similar body, 
+ Photographic Survey of Warwickshire,” the incep- 
of which was also the act of Sir Benjamin Stone, who 
le present time is its President. In the meantime, 
fisations in various parts of the country have been 
ght into existence—in most cases through the action 
ie local photographic society—and the propagandist 
in record photography has been carried on by them 
Lit was not taken up, as it was in some cases, directly 
1e photographic society. Turning to the last edition 
e “British Journal Almanac,” we find that the official 
mses to requests for information as to these survey 
ties place the number of the latter at seven, repre- 
mg respectively Edinburgh, Hssex, Kent, Surrey, Sus- 
Warwickshire, and Worcestershire. We believe that 
f these, with one exception, are actively continuing 
work. And we are further glad to hear that contri- 
ms to the same object are being systematically accu- 
ted by photographic societies which have not evolved 
sate bodies to devote themselves to record work. Yet 
the total of these gratuitous activities is far from 
uate for the field which remains to be dealt with, but 
dersistent application in season and out of season of 
xisting societies must result in the gradual accretion 
sher helpers in the task. There is every encourage- 
in the fact of the really considerable work already 
by the National Record Association without the aid 
ny particular scheme of organisation and from the 
irs of a small number of photographers. : 
e commend photographic record to every photographic 
ty, however small. It should form an incentive to 
eration among the members of which many a society 
- stands in need. Fortunately the work does not call 
iy special qualification beyond the ability to take a 
photograph and the readiness to receive hint from 
antiquarian adviser as to the most essential features 


of 


of a subject of historical interest, and therefore it may be 
employed to enlist the services of the many photographers 
who possess neither the inclination (nor the temperament 
alleged to be mecessary) to pictorial work. 

At the same time, it is obvious that societies can do 
very little individually in comparison with their possi- 
bilities when they are joined together for a given purpose. 
It would be well if any of those whose executives feel a 
disposition to engage in photographic record would com- 
municate with neighbouring associations, say those in the 
same county, suggesting the desirability of their uniting in 
the formulation of a scheme in which would be a place for 
each separate body. Such a proposition would most 
probably lead to the formation of an association specially 
devoted to record photography; and the fact that nearly 
all the existing work is at present done by associations 
modelled on these lines suggests that they are the best 
to follow. 

We see in the local development of record work the 
surest hope that this important application of photography 
will be carried on within a widening sphere. There is 
every reason, as Sir Benjamin Stone pointed out at the 
last annual meeting of the National Photographic Record 
Association, for developing the establishment and exten- 
sion of local collections of record photographs. In the 
majority of cases they are more readily accessible than one 
of the large dimensions which a national collection must 
inevitably assume, and further, the stimulating effect on 
photographers to carry on the work to completion is bound 
t» be greater when the fruits of their predecessors’ labours 
are to hand to be seen and studied. 

We commented some months ago on the necessity in 
such work as this of having a scheme of classifying the 
items in the collections which shall be both a guide to 
those which have already been acquired and at the same 
time allow for the addition of other photographs and 
subjects. The actual method of storing the prints requires 
to be very carefully considered, with a view not only 
to present convenience, but to adaptability to future 
accessions. We suggest, as we have suggested before, that 
the existing record associations might do worse than 
appoint a small committee to inquire into the best methods 
and present a report. Ii this were done, the suggestions 
and information rendered available to each society could, 
with certain possible modifications, be readily applied in 
the respective cases. 

Tt need hardly be said, in conclusion, that the executive 
of the National Record Association, in the person of its 
honorary secretary, Mr. George Scamell, has always given 
every encouragement and help to those who have been 
induced to contribute their quota to the establishment of 
survey work in different parts of the country, and we know 
of no better advice to offer to those in need of assistance 
than to refer them to Mr. Scamell, who throughout his 
association with the N.P.R.A. has shown his desire to 
advance the work to which he himself in no small degree 
has contributed. 


CHANGE oF AppREss.—The firm of Gilmer and Co., successors of 
Clément and Gilmer, 140, Faubourg Saint-Martin, Paris, announce 
that their warehouses, offices, and workshops have been removed 
to 21, rue Henri-Monnier, Paris. to which address all orders and 
correspondence should be directed. 


Turin PHotocrapuic Exurprrion.—An International Exhibition of 
Artistic and Scientific Photography will be held at Turin in May, 
1907. There will be two divisions, one for amateurs and the other 
for professional photographers. 
figure, landscape, marine, flowe 
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PROFESSIONAL MATTERS IN AMERICA. 


We publish below the first instalment of the report of the | 


Conference of the Professional Photographers’ Society of New 
York, held in the Assembly Hall of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Conmpany Buildings, under the presidency of Mr. Pirie 
Macdonald. We have commented in recent issues on some of 
the promised features of the meeting, and the account from our 
New York correspondent which we print below will afford a first- 
hand idea of how the plans of the society have been fulfilled in 
practice. There is every evidence that the very ‘strict lines 
on which the convention has been held have fully justified the 


A PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
By a New York 


New York is no more to be confouniled with New York city 
than is Yorkshire with York. The city is merely the largest 
one in the State; but the State itself is about the size of 
England. Photographers drawn from all over the State have 
been meeting in their chief city to discuss their craft. 

A couple of hundred of photographers are to-day drifting 
homewards, and talking to each other about the greatest con- 
vention “that ever was.” 

Many—if not all—American conventions have been the 
greatest ever, but the one just closed has presented some features 
both novel and commendable, and worthy of note by English 
photographers. 


executive in their action. No member was admitted who 
not paid his subscriptions, yet the attendance was a record: 
| A single-picture exhibition, to which each man contributes 
example only of his work, totalled up to 200 exhibits, in ; 
tion. to which there were selections of photographic port 
by British, French, and German professionals, the latter cou 
being represented by the versatile and cordial Herr Dihy 
who, busy man that he is, can always find time to take pa 
movements for the improvement of the photographer's busi 
status in whatever country of the world that movement 
take place. 


CONVENTION 


Correspondent. 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 


and on this levy the members have 
apparently given themselves good value. 

“Paid their way” is worth passing notice. The all but 
versal method of running a convention in this country is ton 
the merchant or dealer pay. Large material manufacturers, 
contributed lavishly to funds; and the first that g 
people hear of conventions is an offer of adverti 
space, at a fancy price, in the programme or catal 
to be issued. The New York photographers haye prefe 
to ignore the advantages of this revenue, and take insteag 
added independence. 

The convention places as its first object the betterment of 


paid their way, 


Photograph by) Hall of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Building 


Most conventions have been an annual blaze of glory, when 
photographers have gathered together for a few days of talking 
and pleasuring, and have then scattered to their homes for 
twelve months of solitude. New York State—there are sixty 
counties in the State—has divided itself into local sections, and 
these sections have held monthly meetings, where fraternity has 
been kept alive, and where matters of immediate interest have 
been discussed. As a result more than two hundred paid-up 
members were on the roll when the convention began, and the 
rigidly enforced rule of no participation except for paid members 
has swelled the number with those who paid cash at the doors. 
The annual subscription is three dollars—twelye and sixpence 


in which the P.P.8, of N.Y, Convention was held. | Byron, N.Y. 
business condition of the master photographer. Art for a 
sake and the glory of the craft retire to the rear. An exhibit 
of pictures is as essential as a fraternal dinner, and to m 
this acceptable to all a selection committee was vetoed. Hy 
member might send one picture—no more—and whatever he § 
was hung. And there was no line—or rather it was all 
The pictures were hung in one straight line around the cony 
tion hall; and, if it so happened, the man from the coum 
hamlet, who turns out midgets mostly and has to overt 
his lens to deliver a cabinet portrait, found himself sandwi¢l 
between two Fifth Avenue leaders, 

All paid members got reduced railway rates—and as some 
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m came 400 miles, this was a real consideration. A novel 
mre of the Convention was an offer of a cash prize of ten 
neas for the best hint which would be of benefit to the craft 
large. These competitive ideas were enlarged upon in open 
ting by their begetters. One man had a sensible scheme for 
ificial-light printing ; and another pleaded for a method of 
criminating against the amateur. A third man, who had 
nded all depths of devious methods in attracting trade—free 
vies or free enlargements were among the more innocent of 
devices—pleaded for high commercial honesty which in his 
e had led to the haven of good pric Finally the prize went 
a man who prescribed three shillings’ worth of sand and 
1ent, plus an equal amount of builder’s labour, as the suffi- 
nt ingredients towards making an imperishable, unstainable 
k. Possibly few members will go home and make such a 
k; but for the chance of the prize all the competitors gave 
ir ideas free to the meeting. 

There is always an interest in the craft as to how the leaders 
rk. Six well-known city men—including Falk, Core, and 
llinger—threw their studios open to members, and demon- 
ated their methods of work. To those members who wished 
study “Old Masters,” or the methods of painter artists, a 


visit to the Art Museum was arranged, with Messrs. Core and: 
Hollinger as lee s 

Finally, the dinner; a real Bohemian—that is, Hungarian— 
dinner, in a place where real live artists are supposed to dine 
and sip beer, and blow clouds of cigarette smoke. The dinner 
cost six and threepence per head—just half of the total annual 
due—and it was paid for out of funds, without any additional 
levy. If a member wished to do so, he was entitled, on addi- 
tional payment, to bring one wife or one sweetheart to the feast. 

Who attend conventions? The first man I met settled in a 
tiny village nearly half a century ago. The village has grown, 
but to-day it numbers less than’3,000 people. His price for a 
dozen cabinets is twelve and sixpence, and the pictures are well 
werth the price. Thanks to conventions and educational demon-- 
strations, together with native enthusiasm, he is quite abrea 
of the times in work; he makes a sufficiency; and he is con+ 
tent. Ib is very easy to stagnate in a small village; and the 
small village is the happy camping-place of the travelling photo- 
grapher who appears from nowhere and floods the country-side- 
with coupons offering a dozen superior and imperishable photo- 
graphs, guaranteed by the instantaneous process, for three and’ 
elevenpence farthing. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The followir 


We stand, as an organisation, for two principles paramount 
all others—first, the object of this society is the betterment 
the business. condition of the proprietor photographer, the 
tering of the art, as such, being relegated to a place o: 
ondary importance. 

We also stand as being self-supporting and independent and 
posed to the acceptance of pecuniary assistance, believing 
at a business organisation should be wntrammelled by ties of 
ligation which would influence or hamper its actions, as wel 
believing that we should do and haye nothing that we canno 
lolly pay for. 

This position was not assumed in arrogance, but as a. sane 
ecaution, to preclude the possibility of any interest acquiring 
obligation from us which might become embarrassing. 

This freedom we consider as essential to our existence, and 
y curtailment of it has been most vigorously guarded against. 
This principle is the opposite of that of any other of the 
ofessional organisations of the country; as a rule, they look 
r a large part of their financial support and entertainment 
om the hands of the interests which supply their materials. 
Jit must be obvious that it has required careful management 
id a great amount of labour on the part of the Executive Com- 
ittee to bring about a result, without the help of the manu- 
cturer, which would in any way compare with the associations 
hich have been: virtually supported by them. But the result, 
hich we will discuss later, we feel is sufficient to cause you 
uch gratification—and fully repay us for the labour. The 
atter of correspondence from the president’s office alone has 
volved some 1,192 dictated letters, aside from the preparation, 
tinting, and addressing of some 2,078 circulars and other 
tinted documents; but we have this collection of’ pictures, in- 
ving some 200 persons—more individuals are represented than 
usual at a meeting of a National society. We have this mag- 
ificent meeting-place, the like of which it has never been the 
rivilege of a society of photographers to use, and one of the 
W rooms eyen in this great city where the requirements of the 
solution which authorised the gathering of the exhibit could 
e carried out, as we were directed to hang the pictures in one 
ne—no picture above or below any other. 

We have a paid membership of over 200 at this moment, and 
lore paying their first dues now. 

We have in operation a Free Employment Bureau, which has 


| 
| 


y is the address delivered at the opening of the Convention of the P.P.S. of New York by Mr. Pirie Macdonald : 


placed sixty-two workmen in the studios of our members in about 
six months, and many more who have not had the courtesy to: 
acknowledge the result of our work for them—a fault unfortu- 
nately common also to our members. 

We have before us, aside from the benefits to be derived by 
the contact of men from different parts of the country, a series 
of demonstrations by six artists of the first rank, all of whom. 


Mr. PIRtE MacDONALD, President P.P.S, of New York. 


are justly celebrated, and the unique opportunity of being 
shown the treasures of the great Metropolitan Museum of Art 
by Messrs. Core and Hollinger, and a dinner where a plate is 
provided for every member of the society—and all of this is 
being paid for by ourselves out of the dues. Surely you will be 
willing to credit the Executive Committee with devotion! 
Lastly, I want to speak of the sections, because the sections 
are the most important item in our scheme of organisation. It 
is through the sections that this society must get its real power. 
The continued touch and the intimacy that is bred in the 
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sections—the monthly contact and the monthly effort to smooth 
away the vexed conditions, is what is to prove the health-giving 
factor of our organisation. Other associations have been formed 
and have seemed to flourish for a while—have met with more 
or less success for a while—but have finally “petered” out 
because the lapse of time between. meetings was too great to have 
interest sustained, and each meeting had to be made out of whole 
cloth ; but our sections, meeting monthly, have kept warm the 
interest ; they have each grown larger and stronger, thus help- 
ing to hold together the society all through the year. 

The sections have been of use, however, not only in increasing 
the power of the State Society, but more directly in handling 
local questions, in knitting together through friendship and 
confidence groups of men all over the State—groups of men who 
have by the very nature of their competitive relation . been 
antagonistic—they have come to regard each other as. friends 
and to realise that there is a common interest which must be 
maintained, a friction to be reduced, with the result of more 
business, more easily done, more pleasantly done, and a new 
circle of friends. 

Difficulties that have been “ discussed” by other associations 
have been solved in some of our sections; matters that required 
work and persuasion and confidence have been accomplished 
within this past short year that other societies have only talked 
over; and these results have been made possible only through 
this scheme of dividing the State into small independent units, 
held together by their common interest in the State Society. 

No one capable of prophesying the exact result of the forma- 
tion of sections happened to be a member of the committee who 
wrote the Constitution, and it is now obvious that there is not 
adequate provision. for communication between the bodies— 


here is no completed scheme whereby the work of each may 
of profit. to the other, where the pioneer’s work on a questi 
need only be done once. 

There is no complete arrangement for the working togeth 
o get any one result, or the dividing of a problem into divisioy 
so that each section may work out its given part and go Save t 
necessity for doing it separately four or five times, and, wor 
than all, there is no provision for an interchanging of gy 
courtesies which would make for that true cordiality which 
the corner-stone of our existence. 

The Executive Committee have earnestly discussed this pro 
lem and will put forward some suggestions and recommendatioy 
in their report which I believe should be given most careful ay 
serious consideration on the part of all those who desire 1] 
real success of this society. 

While there are many of our members who will doubtless fe 
that we have as yet not accomplished a sufficient amount | 
definite result, it is my opinion that, all in all, we are in 
most remarkably prosperous condition, considering the age ( 
the Society; I feel that we are going slowly but surely to proj 
that our theory of organisation is the only one which can co 
tinue to grow, until we have enrolled every photographer witht 
the State of New York in our membership. We should encourag 
the building of sections in every locality where photographer 
are close enough together to be in competition, in order the 
we may reduce to a minimum the instances where men are doin 
profitless work, in order that we may establish healthy rivalr 
through competition of workmanship rather than of prices, 

Personally, I should feel perfectly satisfied if this meetin 
accomplishes nothing more than a deep and earnest desire fg 
more complete organisation. Pinte Macponat, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
RECORD ASSOCIATION, 


Tue collection of photographs which we have been able, by 
courtesy of the National Photographic Record Association, to 
bring together in the “little gallery” set apart at our offices for 
such purposes, is of a different character from other assem- 
blages which we have offered for exhibition. The members of the 
N.P.R.A. do not aim at presenting the mood of a photographer 
in their pictures, and though a number of the 108 prints possess 
pictorial value, not that, but the plain record of fact is the 
quality which is desired in the prints made to swell the number 
already in the British Museum. 

The present exhibited photographs are actually those which 
are to be the next additions to those deposited with the Museum 
authorities, and particular interest should attach to them from 
this fact, inasmuch as the character of print and the form of 
mounting approved by the National Record Association should 
be of interest’ to those whose inclinations are in the direction 
of similar work. 

Té will be seen that in almost every case a cut-out mount is 
adopted in order that the photograph when packed with others 
shall be protected from abrasion. A standard size of mount is 
also adopted for convenience of assembling the prints in 
packages, and, although a print of whole-plate size is preferred, 
several smaller photographs may be placed on one mount. Those 
prints in the present exhibition which have not a cut-out will 
receive one before being deposited with the others. 

Turning now to the exhibits themselves, those by Sir Benjamin 
Stone, the President of the Association, include a great variety 
of subjects about equally divided between buildings of historical 
interest and ancient customs in their necessarily modern sur- 


vival. A press gang party (No. 7), which falls in this latter 


division, is a very different thing from that body as it was pre 
sented to our youthful imaginations by Captain Maryatt. Ye 
it represents the equipment actually used in Nelson’s day. ‘Th 
same town, Fordwich, Kent, which provides it also supplie 
the ducking stool (No. 13). “The Hornblower” (the moder 
Wakeman), of Ripon, Yorkshire, is recorded in No. 22, a photo 
graph which well emphasises the usefulness of record photo 
graphy to the historian and student. No. 30, “The Speaker's 
Procession, House of Commons,” is one of the large series o 
photographs which is the result of Sir Benjamin Stone’s tireless 
energy. The volume, “ Parliamentary Scenes and Customs,” i 
which Messrs. Cassell have reproduced a large proportion a 
them, may be seen upon the table. 

Mr. F. R. Armytage records in No. 43 the ancient office of the 
“Huntsman” in the Shrewsbury School, the “ Huntsman” dis- 
tinguished in the photograph by his red jersey being the seniot 
boy of his year in the school sports and the dictator in athletic 
matters. The boys are assembled for the start of the “Tuck's 
Run.” Among his photographs of the picturesque abbeys of 
Shropshire, Mr, Armytage includes some of the quaint misereres 
in St. Lawrence, Ludlow, in one of which (No. 56) is represented 
a landlady who for using unjust measures is being carried off 
by two devils to be cast into the jaws of Hell. The lady will be 
seen in an inyerted position in the upper photograph with the 
illiberal measure still in her hand. 

Mr. H. W. Finchan contributes a number of photographs 
of bygone Clerkenwell, including the copy of an hotel bill of 
1853 for refreshments for the churchwardens and others on the 
occasion of beating the boundaries, the sum of £13 17s, 10d. 
being expended on the entertainment of the party. 
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Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward contributes photographs of a 
ies of fonts at Canterbury, Porlock, Lynton, and Warwick, 
d of a most picturesque ancient stocks at Lynton, Devon. 

Further photographs of the Yorkshire Abbeys, Rievaulx and 
land, are sent by Mr. Godfrey Bingley. Lastly, Mr. George 
amell, honorary secretary of the N.P.R.A., continues his 


| 


photographs of Essex churches, including that of South Olken- 
den (No, 108), one of the six round-towered churches in Essex, 
and of Laindon Church (No. 102), showing the timber framing 
for supporting the tower utilised as an organ loft. 

The exhibition is open to the public from 10.30 to 4.30, Satur- 
days 10.30 to 12.30, 


TRIAMIDOBENZOLE AND TRIAMIDOTOLUOL 
AS DEVELOPERS. 


[A communicatior 


IAMIDOBENZOLE and triamidotoluol, whose salts correspond to 
e formule 


C,H, (NH,HCl) NH,HCl NH.HCI and 


(1) (3) (4) 
C,H, (NH,HCl) (NH,HCl) (NH;HCl) CH, 
(1) @) (4) (6) 


spectively, have ‘ been known as easily obtainable bodies 
rough the decomposition of the azo dyes of m-phenylenediamine 
m-toluollenediamine. These compounds were prepared by us 
: other purposes in a perfectly pure state, and it appeared 
be a good opportunity to test them as regards developing 
wers, which hitherto do not appear to have been investigated. 
The above constitutional formule show that there are two 
2ido groups in the “ para” and two in the “ ortho” position. I 
ight certainly expected, therefore, that these compounds 
ould show some developing properties. Experiment proved 
e truth of our expectations. The hydrochlorides of the said 
iamines develop with sulphite alone, without the addition o 
kali, and are considerably more energetic than triamidotoluo 
d triamidobenzole, and come very near amidol in developing 
wer, 

The energetic action of triamidotoluol is all the more striking, 
amidol, the hydrochloride of diamidophenol, contains only 
‘o molecules of hydrochloride, whilst triamidophenol contains 
ree molecules. * pdium bisulphite added to an aqueous solu- 
yn. of the salt sulphite acts as a much more powerful re- 
rainer than with amidol. In order to obtain a good energetic 
veloper this fact should be kept in mind, and a developer 
ade from :— 


Triamidotoluol hydrochloride ... 5 gms. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite Sb 50 gms. 
"CALS MMP RBBB SS oop eicpsct rouge. cascnnocccopear cio. . 1,000 ces. 


nly four to five pa of sulphite are required for one part of 
nidol. With equal duration of development, triamidotoluol 
ves the same amount of detail in the shadows as amidol, but 
e density in the high-lights is somewhat less. Triamido- 


mzole gives much weaker imag 
Whilst diamidophenol or amidol and diamidoresorcine, the two 
veloping agents which haye hitherto been used without alkali, 
ill not stand any marked addition of alkali without giving fog, 
e above-mentioned triamines act energetically and without fog 
an alkaline solution, e.g., in a developer composed of :— 


Hydrochloride salt . 5 gms. 
Sodium sulphite 30 gms. 
Potassium carbonate ... 20 gms. 
Water 1,000 ces. 


he neutral solution p for a long time, and scarcely change 
en on standing for some hours in an open dish. The alkaline 


tions, on the other hand, soon turn yellow. 
As triamidotoluol has no special advantages over amidol, 


Pe crocnloride of triamidotoluol is acid to Congo red paper, whilst amidol 
not. 


from the laboratory of the works of Meister,Lucius and Briining to “ Photographische Korrespondenz.”| 


either with respect to price or action, its introduction as a new 
developer does not appear worth while. 

The energetic action of triamidotoluol over the corresponding: 
benzole derivative caused us to try whether the higher homo- 
logues of developing agents other than benzole derivatives showed 
similar increased rapidity. 

The homologues of p-amidophenol and amidol have often been 
mentioned in technical literature,2 and have been patented, 
though the patents have now lapsed. Nothing appears, however, 
to haye been published as regards the developing powers of these 
substances as compared with the lower homologues. 

We compared first p-phenylenediamine and p-toluolenedia- 
mine. The formula used was :— 


Diamine hydrochloride ... 10 gms. 
Sodium sulphite 40 gms. 
Potassium carbonate 40 gms. 
Water 1,000 ces. 


P-toluolenediamine gave a vigorous image quickly; p-phenyl- 


enediamine gave only a very faint image after long action. 


mh 


P-xylolenediamine developed much more energetically tha 
p-toluolenediamine; the former has the formula— 
C,H.CH;) (NH.HCl) (CH,) (NH,HCI) 
(1) (2) (4) (5) 

We further determined that the two p-amidocresols develop: 
more energetically than p-amidophenol. The difference is very 
marked with alkaline carbonate solutions (the phenolates were 
not tested); it is especially striking, however, in solutions free 
from alkali. The formula used was: 


5 gms 

25 gms. 
1,000 ces. 
which was tested on transparency plates and gaslight papers. 
The p-amidophenol gave in five minutes only an extremely faint 
brownish image; p-amido-m-cresol— 

C,H, (CH, (OH) (NH.HC!) 
(1) (3) (6) 

gave in the same time a much stronger image, p-amido-o- 


cresol— 


C,H;(CH,) (OH) (NH.,HCl) 
qa) (2) (6) 


orous black image, so that the 
ki 


gave in two minutes a very vif 
latter substance seems very suitable as a developer in neutri 
solution for gaslight and transparency plates. 
Finally we tested p-amido-xylenol— 
C,H.(CH;) (OH) (CH;) (NH.HCl) 
@) @ 6) 
This developed extremely quickly, but produced after a few 
og 


minutes a brilliant metallic f 

We would lay stress on the fact that the substances used by 
us were absolutely, pure, and that a contamination, caused in 
the preparation of the same, by diamido-oxi-compounds was not 


possible. 


2 Hauff, ‘‘Eder’s Jahrbuch,” 1893, p. 245; Andresen, loc. cit., p. 420. 
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Tt is thus shown that the inttoduction of CH; into the benzole 
ring of the developing substance considerably increases the 


vapidity of the same, 


In order to test the amidol series for similar behaviour we 
Whilst diamido-m- 


prepared diamido-ortho- and meta-cresol. 
ereso]— 
C;H,(CH;) 
@) 


(NH,HCl) (NH,HCl 
(2) (4) 


(OH) 
(6) 


—showed no noteworthy difference in action to amidol, the 


dliamido-o-cresol— 


C,H. (CH;) 
qd) 


(OH) (NH,HCl) 
2) (3) 


(NH, HCl) 
(6) 


—considerably surpassed amidol; the image appeared my 
quicker than with amidol, and was much more vigorous jn th 
same time; there was no fog. 

The same regularity is again seen with the triamido-diamiq 
and p-amido-oxi-derivatives, and we must add to the existiy 
laws of developing powers the following :— ; 

The developing power of a benzole derivative, which contain 
at least the two atomic groups necessary for developing, is iy 
creased by the introduction of a CH3 group in the aromati 
ring. The action of a CH group is especially strong when | 
appears in the-ortho position to an hydroxyl group. ; 

E. Konic, 
O. Srazuuiy, 


NEW YELLOW GLASS SCREENS. 


For many years it has heen recognised that the ordinary yellow glass 
filters or screens have been unsatisfactory, because, besides yellow, 
they contained a considerable amount of black or neutral tint, the 
only effect of which was to prolong the exposure. This was inevitable, 
because the black, not acting selectively but generally on the whole 
of the spectrum, simply reduced the intensity of the yellow, orange, 
and red as much as it did the blue. Further than that, the yellow 
of the glass, whilst reducing the intensity of the blue and blue-violet, 
transmitted the ultra-violet, the very region which, invisible to our 
eyes, should not be allowed to act on the plate. 
This black, according to Eder, was unavoidable, and due to the 
fact that the molten glass was stirred with a stick of wood, which 
H G F b D 
| | | | i 


KE bright 


Sch bright 


KE medium 


Sch medium 


KE dark 


Sch dark 


not only imparted the colour, but was also partially charred, and 
caused the suspension of minute particles of charcoal in the flux. 
Glass with a flashed surface of-a silver salt would give a yellow of the 
necessary brilliancy, but it was impossible to make this coloured 
in the mass, because the silver separated out as an opaque salt and 
caused. cloudiness. 

Failing a perfect glass, we have been obliged to be content with 
what was obtainable, or have had to use stained gelatine films, which, 


on account of their sensitiveness to moisture, etc., have never been 


have practically had no yellow dye, which was completely opaque 
to the ultra-violet, except in rather dense colouring. 

For many years the well-known glass works of Schott and Genossen 
of Jena, have been trying to make a yellow glass which should answe 
all theoretical requirements, and according to Dr. Zschokke, in tht 
current number of the “Photographische Mitteilungen,” this haj 
been finally eccomplished by Dr. Zschimmer, of the above-named Jeng 
firm. 

Some screens of the new glass, worked by C. P. Goerz, have beer 
tested by Dr. Zschokke against the old screens in a diffraction spectro: 
graph, giving equal exposures to each. The results are shown it 
Fig. 1, the old glasses being marked “K” and the new, “Sch.” 

From this illustration it will be seen that the plate used gives 
the whole of the spectrum, from the ultra-violet about a 3,000 te 
the D lines a 5,903, with two maxima of sensitiveness, the first in 
the ultramarine blue A 450, and the second in the yellow a 580 


approximately. The ultra-violet is absorbed by. the “bright K” 
Sch K Sch K Sch K Without 
dark dark medium medium bright bright filter 


filter. The spectrum begins at the H line, about a 4,000, and 
reaches to D, “Sch bright” absorbs approximately the same in the 
ultra-violet as “ K Ibright,” but is so transparent for green and yellow 
light that from the F line, about a 5,000, scarcely any difference 
is to be detected between the screened and the unscreened spectra. - 
“Medium K ” absorbs to about the G line, A 4,300, does-not shorten 
the other end, but shows distinctly a darkening in the yellow and 
green, as compared with “ bright K.” “Medium Sch” absorbs to 


pegeuce on A 4,700, but is practically completely transparent 


The advance is seen most 
“dark Sch.” The former 
but darkens it in such am 
visible. “Dark Sch,” 


plainly when comparing “ dark K” and 
absorbs completely only to the F line, 
anner that only the maximum in yellow is 


satisfactory, Moreover, until the introduction of filter yellow K, we 


on the other hand, absorbs beyond the F line 


to about A 5,000, and remains so transparent from the b line 
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33, and between the screened and unscreened spectra no differ- 
s to be seen. 

ras determined by experiment that “dark K” required four 
the exposure to give the same density in the yellow as obtained 
* dark Sch.” . 
2 shows the action of the new filters with an outdoor subject. 
too, the whole of the exposures were equal, and the differences 
ry marked. In order to obtain approximately equal density 
and without the different filters—absolutely equal densities are 
sible on account of the differences of grad ation—the following 


of exposure are required :— 


Bright K” .. 3 Bright chee: 2-3 
Medium K” i) “Medium Sch” ...... 5 
Dark K” 18 SSD) ark SCH ee sceess stn 


ies in the reduction 
correctness of tonal 


dvance of these new filters over the old 
» exposure to one-third without loss of 


firm of C. P. Goerz is placing these new filters on the market 
ee tints, which require 2, 4, and 6 times the exposure with 
of the same colour-sensitiveness as those used in the above 
ment. With normal density of the maximum in the yellow 
reens absorb the spectrum to about the H. § and F lines respec- 


+ 
THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 

eport of the Hastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, for 1906 
alance sheet as at December 31 last have just been issued. The 
; of the year eclipse the previous records of the company, 
nt though they have been. The net profits, after making pro- 
for depreciation on buildings, plant, and machinery, and after 
z aside a sum of £103,092 to create a special fund for the 
al of plant, amount to £1,013,546, as against £827,610 for 
revious twelve months—an increase of £185,936. Reckoning 
£103,092 taken out of net profits, the increase is £289,028. 
idends of 6 per cent. upon the preferred capital and 174 per 
upon the common haye been distributed—leaving £252,475 
added to the undivided Surplus Fund, increasing it thereby to 
202. In addition to this surplus there are now special reserves 
iting to £276,702. 
financial position of the company appears to be exceedingly 
, its liabilities being only its current trade accounts, amounting 
50,965, while its current assets, excluding the value of its 
ties and plant, figure at £2,499,685. Of this latter no less 
£1,271,023 consists of marketable bonds and cash on hand. 
earning power of the company shows a steady increase, as will 
n from the following official statement of annual earnings :— 


£ 
Year ending December 31, 18965 .... 49,656 
a a my ABEL 122,676 
» » ” » 1897 85,252 
B, es 5 lS) 243,232 
PD, 6p an ap Lee) 335,919 
” » » » 1900 465,816 
x An ef pe aketanl 517,347 
a . es , 1902 564,455 
29 _ “3 , 1903 606,740 
x 59 6 an aot 688,484 
a oS +1 , 1905 827,610 
” as 89 OOO R ar . 1,116,638 
earnings for last year after paying 6 per cent. upon the 
she Ordinary 


ence capital, are equal to over 25 per cent. upon 
The shares at the present market prices of $115 for the 
ence and $270 for the Common, yield 54 per cent. and 74 per 
respectively. 


— 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT 
DRESDEN, 1909 
aTING was held at Dresden, under the presidency of Geheimrat 
ar, to discuss, in company with delegates from different parts 
rmany, arrangements for the forthcoming international photo- 
ic exhibition, to be held in Dresden in 1909. Among others 
it were Professor Miethe, Berlin; Dr. Schultz-Henke, Berlin; 
sor Seeliger, Leipzig; Herr Matthies-Masuren, Halle; and 
‘on Rohr, Jena. Herr Beutler announced that the municipal 
rities in Dresden had expressed the greatest interest in the 
tion, and were prepared to support it by every means in their 


power, presuming, of course, that the exhibition received sufficient 
support, and that it was sufficiently financed. Herr Springer, of our 
contemporary “Der Photographische Industrie,” then gave a review 


of the proposed programme. 


The exhibition, he said, was to be 


planned in the widest possible way. Hitherto similar exhibitions 
had beea somewhat limited in their scope, but it was the desire of 
the promoters to represent photography in all its ‘branches, as it had 


progressed in all civilised countries. 


Apart from demonstrating 


the present industrial, commercial, and scientific aspects of photo- 


gs fat ap. 
shou 


hy, it was desirable to include in the exhibition sections which 
d show the historical and documentary applications of photo- 


graphy, in addition to illustrating the history of photography itself. 


Professor Kiibler suggested tha 


grap. 


programme. 


meteorology, telegraphy, photo- 
hy by electrical connection, and photometry might figure in the 
Professor Miethe expressed the opinion that the pro- 


gramme as presented was exceedingly well drawn up and compre- 


hensive, and he suggested that i 


might be passed in its entirety. 


Dr. Schultz-Henke advised that the more important German photo- 


grap 


the organising committee of the exhibition. 


hic societies should be allowed to appoint a representative upon 
Professor Oscar Seyffert, 


of Dresden, was elected chairman of the exhibition committee, and 


Herr 


AW 


Consul-General Klempner, treasurer. 
ee 


THE BALLADE OF THE GUMMIST. 
From “The American Amateur Photographer.” 
A pallid face and a fishy eye; 
A mien betokening deep despair ; 
Clothing corroded with alkali 
And frescoed over with pigments fair ; 
Chunks of the same in his tousled hair— 
“Some kalsominer a prey to rum!” 
You say? Ah, no, you're in error there; 
He is the fellow that works in gum! 


His conversation, should you stand by, 
Is “broad and sketchy,” and somewhat bare; 
Ideas suppressed do but signify 
Details suppressed in the “studies” rare 
Eyolved by him—but his weighty air 
As he speaks strikes all who hear him dumb ; 
Dispute, Rash Listener, if you dare! 
He is the fellow that works in gum. 


Sed loquitur—“If you multiply 
The colloid factor you must beware! 
If you use Lalanne you must rectify. 
With a badger blender, the faults that e’er 
Obtrude themselves, for despite your care 
Mucilaginous striae are wont to come, 
‘And these will the notan of tones impair.” 
(He is the fellow that works in gum!) 


But we, impotent, can only stare, 
And wonder whether his prints are bum, 
Or fruits of Genius beyond compare ; 
While we mentally vow to refrain from gum. 
ee eee 


DEATH OF THE REV. T. PERKINS, M.A. 


rit known worker and writer in the photographic world has 


passed away in the person of the Rey. T. Perkins, M.A., rector of 
Turnworth, Dorset, at the age of 65. After a distinguished academic 
career at Blundell’s School, Tiverton and Christ College, Cambridge, 
Mr. Perkins was admitted to Holy Orders in 1869, and after filling 
the post of assistant master at the Grammar Schools of Durham and 
Reading was appointed head master of Shaftesbury Grammar School 
in 1878. Fifteen years later he accepted the living of Turnworth, 


where he remained till 


his death, on March 21 last. Although an 


enthusiast on photographic matters in general, a regular attendant 
at the Convention, Mr. Perkins devoted himself chiefly to the study 


of architecture, both domestic and ecclesiastical, 
latter, and his writings 
Gothic Architecture,” and 


but specially the 
on the subject, such as “A Handbook of 
several handbooks on cathedrals and 


churches in “Bell’s Cathedral Series,” show that his knowledge 


of his subject was both intimate and thorough. 

treatise on “Romsey Abbey,” completed shortly 
will be read with interest at the present time. 
tained a share of Mr. Perkins’ attention, and 


His latest work, a 
efore his death, 
Archeology also ob- 
a book, entitled 


“Memorials of Old Dorset,” which he was editing and partly 


writing, was left unfinished at the time of his death. 
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Exbibitions. 


es See 
WALSALL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The annual exhibition of this society, which was held in the 
Assembly Rooms, Walsall, from April 11 to 13, may be described 
as a huge success, both as regards the number of exhibits and the 
quality of the work sent in, the latter being of a more artistic 
character and showing greater individuality than in previous years. 
The exhibition was opened on Thursday, April 11, by Mr. E. J. 
Shaw, J.P., Mr. T. Partridge acting as chairman in the unavoidable 
absence of the president, Alderman Walter Hughes. Mrs. G. A. 
Barton and Mr. Walter J. Morgan, R.B.A., judged the exhibits, 
and awarded the two special prizes—namely, Mrs. Barton’s, for the 
most original figure study, and the president’s, for the best picture 
in the exhibition—to “The Bride of Lammermoor,” by W. Meikle, 
the award being so popular that the winner was “chaired” by his 
fellow exhibitors when announced. In the other classes the awards 
were as follows :—Landscape: 1st, “ The Day was Gently Drawing 
to a Close,” by D. S. Johnson; 2nd, “A Bit of the Black Country,” 
by W. T. Comer (hon. sec.). Hon. mention, “Nafford Mill,” by 
W. A. Hubball; “Sand Dunes,’ by W. H. Bullock; “A June 
Morning,” by G. W. Richmond; “A Black Country Moor,” by 
Kd. Holmes. Seascape: Ist, “Seafog,” by W. T. Comer (hon. sec.) ; 
énd, “Drifting with the Evening Tide,” by W. A. Hubball. Hon. 
mention, “The Quayside, Teignmouth,” by B. J. Dexter; “Sunset 
Of the Conway,” by A. Ford. Genre and Figure Study: 1st, 
“Sister,” by Geo, W. Richmond; 2nd, “ Ruth,” by Mrs. Dore Leckie. 
Hon. mention, “ The Hon. Sec.,” by Mrs. W. T. Comer. Architec- 
ture: 1st, “North Ambulatory, Norwich Cathedral,” by W. A. 
Hubball; 2nd, “South Choir Aisle, Tewkesbur ,’ by W. H. Bullock. 
Hon. mention, “ The Abbey Passage,” by Ed. Holmes. Flowers and 
Still Life: “ Apple Blossom,” by B. J. Dexter. Novices: 1st, “The 
Smithy,” by W. A. Dunham; 2nd, “ Early Morn,” by Wm. Moreton. 
Hon. mention, “Silver Birches,” by W. R. Bowen. Lantern Slides : 
Ist, Mrs. W. Bullock; 2nd, Mr. A. Ford. Hon. mention, Mr. W. 
Meikle. 


Patent Dews. 


ge aes 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between April 

2 and April 7:— 

PratEs.—No. 7,885. Improvements relating to photographic plates 
or films. Philip Arthur Newton, 6, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, for Lumen. Ges. mit beschrankter Haftung, 
Germany. 

Printinec Apparatus.—No. 8,075. Improvements in photographic 
printing apparatus. Thomas Thomassen Sabroe, 65, Chancery 
Lane, London. ; 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

CoLour ProsEction.—No. 3,766. 1906. The invention consists ofa 
method of three-colour projection, in which a separate projecting 
lens is used for each colour record, and the images thus formed 
on the screen superimposed by means of a form of reflecting 

prism or prisms @ a1, having faces arranged at such angle or 

igles as may be necessary to cause the light rays to converge 
to any desired point. The type of prism is therefore such as 
to give two internal reflections, and is designed so that the faces 
of the prism at which the beam enters and emerges are normal 
such entering and emerging beam. The invention consists 
so modifying the prisms of the Fresnel type above referred 
to as to cause the rays which enter parallel to the axis of the 
lens, b, 61, 62, to emerge, making an angle with that axis, and sq 
it possible to correctly superpose the images. The 


prism or prisms may be mounted in suitable holders or cap 
adapted for adjustment in a vertical and horizontal plane— 
the prism or prisms may be adapted for universal mover 
By these means the prisms may be adjusted so as to permit 
superimposing of the images to be effected with accuracy, Yj 
projecting three-colour records with three projecting lenses 
image is preferably projected direct on to the screen wit] 
the intervention of a prism, and the other two images { 
caused to register with the first by means of prisms arrat 
in front of the other two lenses. 


= eae Seen 


Sa Se 


The prism may be conveniently arranged with respect to 
lenses, and to the positives or records a. The colour sere 
¢, cl, c2 may ibe placed before or behind the positives, bei 
behind, or inside the lens, before or ‘behind the prisms; or 
prisms may themselves be of a suitable colour. 

The angles of the faces pertaining to the prisms will y 
according to requirements and to the distance of the screen: 
the degree of convergence necessary, but by means of the pres 
invention a correct projection and superimposing of the ima 


neta 
s 


1 
' 
' 
1 
1 


is ensured ; the colours being truly registered and blurring effet 
entirely obviated. 

It will thus be seen that the employment of reflecting pris 
in the projection of a coloured subject in the manner herél 
before described enables. a superimposing of the two ott 
pictures to be obtained upon the centre or inner picture. . 

It will be further understood that in obtaining the negatil 
prisms are not employed, but the negatives are taken by mea 
of three lenses, mounted as closely as possible, so as to redd 
Stereoscopic effects, and that three-colour screens are dispos 
between the subject and the film, the three negatives bei 
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taken simultaneously on the film. 
wick, near Brighton 

JOMBINED PHotocrarH Frame and CInEMATOGRAPH.—No. 12,806. 
1906. The invention consists in the combination with a frame 
for holding a photograph of means for producing an animated 
picture, the object of the invention being to exhibit the portrait 
of a person or of any other subject, and at the same time an 
animated portrait either of the person or subject, or of a scene 
having some relation with person or subject. The four claims 
require the six figures for the proper explanation of the details 
of the mechanism. Henri Louis Huet, 114, rue du Temple, 
Paris. 

NasHInG MacuIneE For Brug Prints.—No. 12,806. 1906. The 
invention consists of an apparatus in which the paper is moved 
upward so as to present one surface to the action of falling 
water, the water running off quickly and thus never becoming 
saturated. The action of the apparatus is as follows :— 

The sheet of paper 2 is led over transverse rods 3, arranged 
in a curve over a trough 4, adapted to receive the washing water 
and arranged so as to maintain the level of the water in the 
trough at such a height that the sheet 2 will not at any time 
come in contact with the water, thus keeping the back or rear 
side of the sheet dry. A guide rod 5 is arranged over the rods 
3, and the paper passes between the rods 3 and 5. After passing 
over the rods 5, the paper is led upwardly over transverse rods 
6, arranged on an i ve at the back of which is arranged a 
guard plate 7. The an inclination of the rods 6 and the 


g 


Benjamin Jumeaux, South- 


so as to allow the falling water a 
prevent the same from saturating the 
sheet of paper, but acting merely to wash the same as the paper 
is carried upward. The paper is passed over the front of the 
lower roller 9, and in back of the upper roller and a spraying 
device 8, arranged so that the water will be sprayed directly on 
the sheet of paper and thus running or falling over the outer 
surface of the same downwards, until it flows off each side of 
the sheet into the trough 4. The paper, after being led back 
of the upper roller 9, is passed between two wringing rolls 10, 
which squeeze the water from the paper so as to reduce the 
paper from a wet to a moist condition. In Fig. 2 is shown a flat 
rubber strip 10a, supported in a split tube 10b, so as to bear 
on the wet surface of the paper, and wipe the surplus water 
and moisture therefr The sheet of paper is led horizontally 
across and about a voller 11, with which it is held in contact by 
an endless tape 12, passing over an upper roller 13, and about 
oppositely disposed rollers 14. The paper is thus carried around 
by the tape on its outer surface downwards, across and upwards, 
to a delivering roller 15, mounted opposite the roller 11. Both 
the rollers 11 and 15 are set slightly inwardly, so as to firm 


guard plate 7 is 
quick descent and tht 


“<q 


engage with the tape 12 and thus keep the sheet of paper taut. 
Charles Francis Pease, 182, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Presto.—No. 290,186. Photographic paper. 
Binfield Road, London, 8.W., manufacturer. 


Otto Scholzig, 31, 
February 6, 1907. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Dexterity in Manipulation, 


Writing on the above subject in “The Photographic News,” Mr. 
C. H. Hewitt says: “As to the method of applying the developing 
solution, it may first of all be said—Don’t wet the plate in clean 
water prior te development. Don’t pour the developer into the dish 
and then drop the plate into it. Don’t slop the solution over the 
plate in any indiscriminate way. If the developer starts at one edge 
of the plate and proceeds across its surface in an even wave, there 
is not likely to be an uneven mark or a single air-bell. On the other 
hand, if the developer starts in the middle, flows to one edge, and 
then by a re-tilting of the dish is made to flow back, a row of air 
bells is most likely to be formed when the return wave leaves the 
wetted surface of the film and passes to the dry surface.” 


BacKgrounds for Flower Photography. 


The best backgrounds (says Mr. H. Edwardes, writing in “ Photo- 
graphy,”) are white and grey papers, which can be got in large sheets 
from dealers in artists’ materials. A very dark background is useful 
at times, though its general tendency is to make lightly coloured 
flowers look too startling. A piece of black velvet does as well for 
this purpose as anything, but it must be kept free from creases. If 
there are any folds likely to show they can be hidden by hanging 
the board carrying the velvet and letting it swing slightly during 
exposure, keeping the folds as nearly as possible vertical. Or it may 
even be shaken during exposure, though this usually results in 
shaking the flowers. Generally speaking, the grey background is 
the easiest to use; both plain black and plain white are readily mis- 
used. 


the Camera on a Cycle. 


Nearly every modern cycle (says Mr. Percy F. Westerman, in 
“Focus ”) has a “forward lug” handle bar, thus allowing a bag to 
be fastened to it without risk of damage from the head.of the brake. 
To make doubly sure, however, I have had a leather carrying case 
constructed as follows: The case is provided with straps for carrying 
across the shoulder, the back of the case—i.e., the part that comes 
next to the handle bars—is made of double thickness, with a piece 
of light strong oak wood placed between them. This forms a firm 
base for the changing bag and its contents to rest against, whilst the 
camera is placed between the changing bag and the front of the 
earrier, which in its turn is secured to the handle bars merely by 
taking a turn round the bars by means of the long straps, and 
fastening fhe latter over the front of the leather carrier. 


Carrying 


Dew Books. 


“Tan Pxoro-Mryratvure.”—Our concise and always informative 
contemporary ‘has evidently benefited by its recent rest. Though 
scarce a month ago that its “Focal-Plane” number reached us, 
No. 78 is to hand, containing a series of contributions on * Printing 
Papers, Described and Compared.” The number conveys a good 
idea of much needed information on the relative virtues of printing 
papers, as regards range of gradation. Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward 
issue “ The Photo-Miniature” in this country at 6d 
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Dew Apparatus, &c. 


Shine 

Thornton-Pickard Nimrod “Automan” Hand-cameras. Made by 

the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

We have recently had the opportunity of examining four models 

of these hand-stand Nimrod “ Automan” cameras, manufactured by 


“Nimrod” Automan No, 2 


the Thornton-Pickard Company. All have one common feature— 
namely, the very neat “walk-out” movement by which the camera 
front moves automatically into the position of infinity focus on the 


“Nimrod” Automan Camera, Nos. 2 and 3 Models, 
baseboard being pulled down. In other words, the act of “open- 
ing” the camera sets it ready for work. 
The cameras are sold at prices from 42s. to 84s., No. 1 of the 


“Nimrod” Automan No. 4 showing universal swinging back 
(forward swing). 
series (42s.) being of single extension. The others, however, are of 
double extension, and No. 4 (84s.), in addition to the usual features, 
has a universal swinging movement of the back which provides for 


all conditions of verticality and gives a little additional extension, 
This last camera is fitted with the Thornton-Pickard “Panoptic” 


shutter and Beck lens, the others having “Gem” between-lens 


shutter and R.R. lens ; ’ 
At the very moderate prices at which they are issued, the cameras 


should have a great 


vogue among beginners in photography, and 


dealers in particular would do well to make themselves acquainted 
with the series, for the utility of the “walk-out” movement—and 
we are not minimising 1t in the least—should be felt by the dealer 


when selling the came 


ra as by the user in the practice of his hobby. 


The “Merito” Developing Tank. Made by W. L. Parkinson, Ltd, 
5, Commutation Row, Liverpool. 

In adopting the principle of the dipper of the old wet-plate days 

in providing a tank for vertical development, Messrs. Parkinson have 


undoubtedly consulte 


d the convenience of those employing this 


method of development, one, we find, which is steadily gaining favour, 


The tank, which in tk 
is provided with twel 


he quarter-plate size, measures 34 by 4 inches, 
ve carriers, each holding one negative, fitted 


across the upper part with a rod which rests in a groove on the sides 


of the tank. Hence the plates in their holders are held free to swing 


| through a small angle, and the user is therefore able to impart a 


gentle motion to the developer. The apparatus, in japanned metal, 
with light-tight cover and twelve carriers, costs 5s., and is a 


CrtituLor Masur 


| welcome adjunct to the practice of development by the tank method. 


uS.—Messrs. Marion and Co., 22-23, Soha) 


Square, London, W., have just issued a series of celluloid measurés, 
which, while being beautifully light and unbreakable, have the 


| 2 FC. 

ae || 
C.C. | 

| 20 |-9 | 


Mm 


i “TH 


additional advantage of graduation in both British and metric units. 


It should be a conve: 
ounces or ces. at wil 


nience to the worker to be able to measure 
, and the graduates will:serve to familiarise 
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user with the metric system. The measures are supplied in 
., 4 0z., and 10 oz. sizes, at 7d., 10d., and 1s. 10d. respectively. 


fessrs, R. and J. Buck, Lrp., 68, Cornhill, London, E.C., send 
one of the new lens-testing charts baosught out by them at the 
e, post free, of 2s. 6d. The chart consists of a border of inter- 
ed, horizontal, and vertical bars, and is a conveniently severe test 
astigmatic aberration in the lens. The whole space is taken up 
1 block type printing of various degrees of boldness, and there- 
the flatness of field. The chart includes a six-inch line, which 


BECK'S NEW ANASTIGMAT LENS 
THE “ISOSTIGMAR” 


Hiptuares vo arch fe ese. 


THE “ISOSTIGMAR” 
BECK'S NEW TIGMAT LENS 


BECK LENS 


aa oar 


ies Teal all 


al 


2s to determine the equivalent focal length of the lens. The line 

cussed to give an image of 1 inch in length, and the space from 

diaphragm to screen is measured. The latter, divided by seven, 
F 

gives the focal length from the formula f = —— where F is the 
r+ 


er conjugate and r the scale of reduction. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Page-Croft Tinted Self-toning Papers. Made by the Page-Croft 
-aper Company, Cooksey Road, Birmingham. 

. Page-Croft’s firm has placed upon the market a series of self- 
g papers, which, unless we are mistaken, are an entire novelty 
is particular line of printing papers, and afford results which 
d be very satisfactory to a wide class of photographers, both 
sur and professional. The papers have a matt surface, akin to 
of smooth canvas, and are supplied in the following colours: 
pale green, pale terra-cotta, pale blue, and grey. The tone 
1able on the papers varies with the strength of the fixing bath, | 
ur own trials with one of three ounces to the pint gave us 
reeable brown tone, which on its tinted support gains immensely 
ect. The character of the prints is extremely rich, and it is 
aggeration to say that the effects as closely resemble carbon 
se of any printing-out papers we have handled; indeed, from a 
ive of suitable vigour, the prints might be mistaken for good 
os. We feel sure that a trial of the papers will repay any | 
srapher who is anxious to obtain a variety of effects, and 
n the simplest possible way. 


— — + +___ 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
: Caranogun of Jas. A. Sinclair, Ltd., 54, Haymarket, London, 
is one which we would specially signalise as one to be obtained 
tudied, not chiefly for the number of articles which preface the 
gue proper, but for the very discreet selection evidenced in 
paratus which is illustrated and priced. Mr. Sinclair, than 
no one is better qualified to pronounce on the reliability of 
uius for amateur photography, will have none of the cheap and 
y, and those anxious to purchase any appliance for satisfac- 
work, camnot do better than let him guide them in the 
liture of his money. The articles which, to the length of 
ages, the firm gives to purchasers of its catalogue, include “ The 


Camera at Home,” by E. T. Holding; “Intensifying and Reducing,” 
by J. McIntosh; “ Bromide Printing and Developing,” by J. Sterry ; 
“Gum-bichromate,” by J. C. S. Mummery; “Carbon Printing,” by 
H. W. Bennett; “Law for Photographers,” by E. B. V. Christian; 
and, lastly, “Hand Cameras: Their Selection and Use,” by Jas. 
A. Sinclair. The last-named contribution, full enough to be a safe 
guide and brief enough to be quickly assimilated, is as effective a 
means of deciding which hand camera to purchase as any we can 
recommend. In hand cameras, as in other matters, we could recom- 
mend those in need of advice to no one better qualified than Mr 
Sinclair, whose policy of specialising in the supply of a really 
satisfactory article deserves every commendation. 

Mussrs. THomas Innincwortu & Co., Lrp., of Willesden Junction, 
London, N.W., have issued a little booklet, entitled “ A Free Guide 
to Photographic Printing,” which contains much useful information 
in a comparatively small space. In addition to instructions for 
printing in various processes, the causes of many of the difficulties 
most frequently met with, and their remedies, are dealt with in a 
clear and concise manner, and the booklet should prove extremely 
useful to those engaged in photographic work, whether amateur 
or professional. Messrs. Illingworth state that they will be pleased 
to send a copy of this “Guide,” which also contains their price list, 
to all applicants, and also to supply copies to dealers for distribution. 


Deetings of Societies. 


en ge 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Fripay, APRIL 19. 


West London Photographic Society, ‘‘Photo-Micrography.” J. R, and G. R. 
Lynch. 
Sutton Photographic Club. Photography Prize Slides. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20. 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Outing to Kinaldie. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to Monkwood. 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society. Outing to Woolwich. 

Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Wimbledon. 

Hull Photographic Society. Outing to Sheffield, Annual Meeting of the Y.P.U. 


Monpay, APRIL 22. 


Catford. and Forest Hill Photographic Society. ‘‘ Figure Studies.” E. T. Holding. 
Leeds Photographic Society. ‘* Wells—Its Cathedral and Neighbourhood.” . A. H 
Hasse. 


Gravesend and District Photographic Society. Paper by J. T. Dalladay. 
Kidderminster Photographic Society. ‘‘ Bird and Animal Photography.” W. 


Weaver Baker. 
Southampton Camera Club. Lantern Slide Competition. Illustrate the 
following :—‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow.” 
3owes Park and District Photographic Society. ‘‘ Wellington S.C.P. Plates and 
Papers.” Demonstrated. A. H. Dunning. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 23. 

Royal Photographic Society. Technical Meeting. ‘The Spectroscope. Chemical’ 
Metallurgical, Geological, and Astronomical Analysis.” E. J. Wall and C. P 
Butler. ° 

Wallington Camera Club. ‘Bromide Papers and Negatives.” ‘The Rotary: 
Company. 

Rotherham Photographic Society, ‘‘ Flower Photography.” H. T. Malby. 

Sheffield Photographic Society. ‘* Hollandand the Hollanders.” James W 
Wright. 

Hackney Photographic Society. Lecture by H. W. Bennett. 

Keighley and District Photographic Association. ‘Platinotype.” J. Skilbeck. 

Hove Camera Club. ‘Colour Photography.” Dr. E. F. Grun. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24. 


Croydon Camera Club. ‘“ New Shutter-Testing Apparatus.” - A. E, Salt.. Lantern 
Evening. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. Ladies’ Night. 

Hampstead Scientific Society. ‘‘ Principles of Composition.” W. E. Tindall, R.B.A. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25. 


Bolton Amateur Photographic Society. ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 
Papers.” John. J. Griffin & Sons. 

quand y Ore Photographic Society. ‘ Photographic Printing on Fabrics.” J. A. 
Swift. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, ‘‘Etching.” Fred. Burridge, R.E. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. Queries and Answers. 

North London Photographic Society. “Gum Bichromate.” Demonstrated. 
Cc. Willé. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The usual monthly meeting of the General Committee was held at 
the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, 


the 12th inst. 
Present: Messrs. A. Ellis, S. H. Fry, Martin Jacolette, H. KE. 
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Hull, A. Mackie, H. J. Mendelssohn, T. Rowe (Eastbourne), EH. 
Scamell, Lang Sims, H. C. Spink (Brighton), and R. Fellowes 
Willson. Mr. H. C. Spink, president, in the chair. The hon. secre- 


tary reported the results of his negotiations with the Fine Art and 
General Insurance Company, with regard to the special terms to be 
granted to membersiof the P.P.A. for insurance under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1906. He also read the conditions contained in 
the policy to be issued. It was agreed that they seemed just and 
reasonable, and further agreed that the hon. solicitor should ibe asked 
his opinion on them. After discussing various points connected with 
the Act, the draft was read of the notice to members in connection 
with their liability under the Act and the particulars of the insurance 
scheme for insertion in the forthcoming “ Handbook.” This was 
approved and passed for publication. 

The hon. secretary read draft of new matter for insertion in the 
“Handbook,” extending the part devoted to information on legal 
and business matters to five extra pages. 

Several letters from members were read and considered, and the 
hon. secretary was instructed thereon. 

Mr. Alexander Mackie was re-elected hon. secretary, and Mr. 
Lang Sims hon. treasurer for the ensuing year. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Meeting held April 16, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, president, in the 
chair. Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., delivered a lantern lecture, 
entitled “Some Dutch Pictures,” in the course of which he gave a 
description of visits paid to Holland, and of a particularly enjoyable 
cruise on the canals of Friesland. Mr. Marshall illustrated his lecture 
with a number of excellent lantern slides, the negatives of which 
have inspired some of his exhibition pictures. His lecture was 
received with much appreciation by a crowded audience. 


Sovurm Susursan Puotocrapuic Socrery.—At Wednesday’s meet- 
ing of the organising committee the draft rules were finally agreed, 
and it was decided to hold the first meeting of the society on the 
evening of Wednesday, April 24. On that occasion the society will 
act on the principle of the “open door,” and amateur photographers, 
from Kodakers to finished pictorialists, will be cordially welcomed. 
After the ‘house-wanming there will be a lecture Dy ae Miaeaeteds 
Mortimer, on pet subject, “The Photography of the Sea,” illus- 
trated with slides from some of his best seascapes. Over thirty 
new members were elected by the committee at the same meeting, 
and candidates are still coming, apparently anxious to be in the 
original list of members, and to share in the election of the com- 
mittee and officers on the 24th. The hon. secretary is Mr. John 
Nixon, of Ingleside Grove, Blackheath, and amongst the vice- 
presidents is the Mayor of Lewisham. 


Lonpon anp Proyrncran PxHorocrapHic Assoctation.—Meeting 
held April 11, 1907, Mr. T. E. Freshwater in the chair. Mr. E.R. 
Human passed round two fine prints upon Mattos linen, which had 
been toned fist with gold and afterwards platinum, a fine blue-black 
tone being the result. 

Mr. E. Human then lectured upon and demonstrated carbon 
printing, approaching the subject from a beginner’s point of view. 
He said that carbon, from its extreme simplicity and absence of 
chemicals, should be the very first, process tried by the beginner. 

Speaking of the safe edge, he recommended that a series of 
narrow masks should be cut for the various sized plates one used, 
and that these should be used between the glass of the printing- 
frame and the negative. By so using them exact contact could be 
obtained between tissue and negative, which would not be obtained 
if the masks were used between negative and tissue. His reason 
for using the masks was the large, amount of time and trouble 
saved as against the usual method of using an opaque colour. If 
one only required a small part of a negative printing, a special 
mask was easily and quickly cut. The following he gave as a 
good sensitising bath :— 

Pots 


Water 


st 
st 


bichromate bo eae 4 02. 

on B00 10 oz. 

Dissolve, and add three to four drops of liq. ammonia, .880. 
For use, pour int r size than the paper in use, to 


the depth of 14 to 2 inches, insert tissue, remove any air pe 
let soak for from 120 to 200 seconds, then, upon removal, lay | 
downward upon a sheet of glass, zinc, or a pulp-board. Squeg 
the back with a flat squeegee to remove any excess of solution, | 
hang up to dry in the dark or a non-actinic light. Drying she 
be complete in four hours. ; 

For printing any meter could be used. He himself prefer 
the Wynne’s or the Akuret, but for beginners he said choose anot 
negative of as nearly as possible the same density as the one 
use, and print a piece of P.O.P. to finished depth, not toning dey 
by which time the tissue would be printed. 

“The reason for transfer was then somewhat fully explained, 
following being given as a formula for waxing the temporary § 
port in the double transfer process :— 


Yellow resin 
Yellow wax 
Ether 


Melt the wax, add the resin, stir well, and add the ether, 
should be applied by pouring a small pool in the centre of 
paper, and rubbing it evenly all over by the aid of a tuft of col 
wool. 

Mr. Human then proceeded to demonstrate the development of 
prints by developing some ten to twelve half-plate prints on yan 
colour tissues, every one of which turned out a success, 

Mr. Smith asked if it was possible to finish the prints wit 
glossy surface. Mr. Human replied that all that was required 
to coat a sheet of clean glass with enamel collodion, patent pl 
glass being perhaps the best, and use the double transfer, when 
print would retain a very high gloss. 

Messrs. Rapson, Teape, and Hart also took part in the discuss 
A vote of thanks, proposed from the chair, closing the proceedin| 


36 grains 
12 grains 
2 oz. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligenc 


—_>—__—_—_ 


Harp Lazotr For a Canvasser.—Albert Eva 29, canvas 
pleaded guilty, at the Devon Sessions last week, to obtaining sev 
small sums by false pretences from Mary Ann Newcombe, at North 
and Louisa Balch and Alice E. Hartnoll, at Westleigh, in Febri 
last. Mr. Percival Clarke, prosecuting, said these cases were ¢ 
a sample of those which might have been brought against 
prisoner. At the last Quarter Sessions he was sentenced to a mom 
hard labour for a similar offence. His case enlisted the sympa 
of Mr. A. Mills, photographer, of Exeter, who got into comm 
cation with the prisoner through the chaplain of the gaol in 4 
that honest employment might be found for him when he @ 
out of prison. Mr. Mills engaged him to canvass for photogya 
on commission, but subsequently, owing to unsatisfactory rept 
which he received, prosecutor cancelled the engagement, but at 
wards found that he had continued to receive moneys on ace 
of orders purported to have been taken on behalf of Mr. M 
Prisoner, in a written statement, attributed his gradual down 
to bad company and drink. He had had an excellent education, 
it was his intention to avail ihimself of an opportunity to leave 
country and make a fresh start after his present sentence was © 
pleted. The Court sentenced him to six months’ hard labour. 


A Caxyasstne CHarer Wiraprawn.—George Samuel Webbe 
fine-art dealer, of 34, Portland Road, Hove, Brighton, surrendé 
to his bail, at West London, last week, to answer the remal 
charge of obtaining money by false pretences. 

Mr. Sefton Cohen, who appeared for the Director of Public Pr 
cutions, asked leave to withdraw the prosecution on the ground t 
there was mo reason for supposing that the defendant carried 0 
fraudulent ‘business. The accused, continued Mr. Cohen, tradet 
the name of the International Fine Art Company, of 112, Uxbri 
Road, 'Shepherd’s Bush, and at other addresses. He employed 
lectors to solicit orders for the enlargement of cabinet and ot 
photographs on the terms that no charge was to be made for 
enlargement so long as a customer agreed to purchase a frame 10F 
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ged photograph. ‘Several complaints reached the police, and 
result three ladies came to the court and swore an information, 
yhich a warrant was issued for the arrest of the accused. A 
nd was granted when the case came before the magistrate, and 
Jirector of Public Prosecutions thoroughly investigated the case. 
juiries were made by Detective-Inspector Pollard and Detective- 
sant Burrell, and it was ascertained that an actual business was 
3 carried on, that a staff was employed, that the rent of the 
jses was paid, and the books showed that orders had been 
ited. In fact, all the ingredients which one would expect to find 
fraudulent (business were absent. As regards the nature of the Inrorp, Lrp.—The directors of this company have declared an 
ess, the Director of Public Prosecutions wished it to be under- | interim dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum for the half-year 
| that the withdrawal of the prosecution must not be taken to | ending April 30, 1907. 

| that the methods followed by the defendant met with his | 
oval; and, in view of the number of complaints made to the 
e, he suggested that this was eminently a case for investigation. 
. H. Curtis Bennett, who appeared for the accused, hoped that 
ame publicity would be given to the withdrawal of the charge 
as extended to the arrest of the accused. Great, damage had | 
done to the defendant personally and to his business by this 
cution, and he (Mr. Bennett) could not ‘but think that the 
ant would never have been granted if two of the ladies who 
= the information had not made a serious omission from the 
mation. It was the defendant's practice to go from one place 
jother—both in London and tthe country—so as to exhaust all eA F 
ossibilities of his business, and it was very unfortunate that that TRAVEL Exurprrron, 1907.—Now that the facilities for travelling 
mate method of business had been used against him as tending by various methods, both at home and abroad, are 'so great and the 
ipport the allegation of the police that he “had committed | difficulties practically nil, the above exhibition, which will be held 
ar frauds all over the country.” Mr. Bennett concluded by | in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, under the auspices 
ing out that the accused suffered eight days’ incarceration under | of the “Health Resort,” from May 18 to June 8, will probably appeal 


£112 5s. 3d. Debtor said that four years ago he and a man named 
Harris started as photographers in a small way. They did not 
actually take photographs, but secured orders for enlargements of 
| existing photographs, got them done elsewhere, and realised a profit. 

From Worksop they went to Alfreton, and from Alfreton to Lough- 

borough. There debtor opened a tobacconist’s shop, thinking he could 
| probably make a profit, out of it. He did not know at the time he 
| opened the shop that two other tobacconists previously in the shop 
| had failed to make it pay. The examination was closed. 


Dews and Dotes. 


A List or German Trapr Names.—Our Dresden contemporary, 
“Die Photographische Industrie,” deserves the thanks of the photo- 
graphic trade for compiling a list of the trade or fancy names, which, 
in the German market, are bestowed upon the apparatus and mate- 
rials of photographic utility. The list is a re-issue bringing a former 
publication up to date. 


nd at Brixton Prison. to a very large number of our readers, and the response to both the 
. Garrett: I can say nothing more than that I grant the | loan and photographic sections doubtless correspondingly numerous. 
ury their application. The accused is discharged. With regard to the former, the committee solicit the loan of old 


prints, engravings, photographs, models, curios, etc., depicting travel 
in any form, and all communications with regard to these should he 
jon last week, had before him a motion in the action of the addressed to the Organising Manager, Exhibition Offices, 75, Chan- 
r Street Studios and Adart (Limited) v. Vincent and Bancroft, cery Lane, London, W.C. The photographic section is under the 
1 injunction to restrain the defendants, the publishers of “ The management of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, editor of the “P notographic 
tre” magazine and “Book of the Play,” from publishing illus- News,” and consists of two classes, in each of which prizes of two 
ms of photographs of any play not photographed by the plain- guineas. one guinea, and 10s. 6d. will be given for the best pictures 
and for publishing illustrations of the play, “Mr. Sheridan,” of any method or incident of travelling, whether by water, road, 
ir magazine. ‘ rail, air, etc:, Class A being for pictures taken in the British 
. P. Ogden Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. Harold Simmons appeared | Dominions, and Class B for those taken in foreign countries. Special 
le plaintiffs; and Mr. Ashton Cross for the defendants. prizes of one guinea and 10s. 6d. will also be awarded in each class 
wppeared that by an agreement between the photographers and | 4, competitors under twenty years of age. Entry forms for the com- 
ublishers, dated September, 1906, it was provided that in he petition, which closes April 30, may be obtained on application 
of the photographers not being able to furnish for any issue to the editor, “Photographic News,” 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross 


° “Book of the Play” a photograph of a ‘Shree play then Road, London, W. The envelope should be marked “ Travel Exhibi- 
ng in London, the publishers were to be at liberty to buy for tion, Photographic Competition.” 
i ere i 5 


ation in the open market any photographs of a play that could | : A, : : 
sured by them. By a second agreement, dated January 7, 1907 A BOOK illustrative of the trades and industries of Brandenburg 
h Mr. Justice Kekewich said was meant to vary that provision), has been issued by Herr Friedrich Schroeder, of Brandenburg. A 
wblishers undertook not to publish any play not photographed large proportion of the negatives, particularly of the interiors and the 
@ photographers unless the latter could not supply a successful badly-lighted workshops, were made by the flashlight apparatus of 
One of the defendants, Mr. Bancroft, alleged that the plain- ‘Herr Schroeder, which is now being sold by the large English dealers. 
romised to supply them with photographs of “ John Glayde’s | Hurz Puorograrnrc Socrery.—The officers for the ensuing year 
m,” at the St. James’s Theatre, for the April number of the | are: President, Mr. W. H. Willatt; secretary, Mr. T. J. Webster, 
zine, ‘but Mr. Hamburgher, the managing director of the 96, Witham Road, Hull; editor and librarian, Mr. W. Gilleard, 18, 
iff company, stated in the witness box that that was not true. | De Grey Street, Hull; members of council, Messrs. W. 8. Parrish, 
laintiffs, he said, had photographs of “Toddles” and of “The | J. T. Dyson, W. Dalton, D. L. Cockcroft, J. W. Atkinson, and J. W. 
ger Sex,” both of which were successful plays, and which they | Bolton. 
have supplied. 
Justice Kekewich said he had come to the conclusion that the 
lants had not proved that the plaintiffs were not in a position 
mish photographs of a successful play, and pointed out that 
lens had been furnished of successful plays. It appeared, there- 
0 him that the defendants’ case failed, and he would, therefore, 
the circumstances, grant the injunction asked for. 


OTOGRAPHS OF Prays.—Mr. Justice Kekewich, in the Chancery 


“Arco” Paprrs.—Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co. announce that 
they now hold a large stock of “ Argo” gaslight, “ Monox” bromide, 
and “ Disco” P.O.P. papers of the Defender Photo Supply Company, 
which may be obtained from all the leading photographic dealers, or 
direct from the above firm, at 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
London, E.C. 


THE EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, organised by 
OUGHBOROUGH BaNKRUprcy.—Mr, John Grange, photographer | The Service Company, Ltd., was opened on the 15th inst., at their 
bacconist, Loughborough, appeared for his public examination offices, 292 and 293, High Holborn, London, W.C., and will continue 
Leicester Bankruptcy Court on April 12, before Mr. Registrar | open till April 27. Among the firms represented are Messrs. Ross. 

The statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed lia- | Ltd., Newman and Guardia, Ltd., Voigtlander and Sohn, C. P. 
s amounting to £141 Qs, 11d., and assets estimated to produce Goerz, Shew and Co., The Aerograph Company, Wrench and Son, 
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C. Zimmermann and Co,, Houghtons, Ltd., Butcher and Sons, J. H. 
Dallmeyer, Ltd., The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, 
The Altrincham Rubber Company, Marion and Co., Ltd., W. Butler, 
Ashford, Ltd., Aston and Mander, Wellington and Ward, Ilford, 
Ltd., Rajar, Ltd., The Adhesive Dry Mounting Company, Ltd., 
Kodak, Ltd., J. ars, Watson and Son, and W. Tyler, Ltd. Many 
of the above-mentioned firms have arranged to give frequent demon- 
strations of their specialties, which should prove both interesting and 
instructive, and we feel sure that all visiting the exhibition will feel 
well repaid for so doing. 


M. Tanquerry Acain.—Quite a number of readers have sent us 
within the past few days the bateh of circulars which M. Tanquerey, 
the doyen of free portrait swindlers, is evidently delivering broadcast 
in the London districts. There is nothing new in his “ bona-fide” (!) 
offer of an enlarged portrait for nothing, yet the audacious fraud 
seems destined to enjoy perpetual youth. M.'Tanquerey’s genius for 
manufacturing testimonials is seen in the testimonial alleged to be 
from “ Truth.” “Iam with Monsieur Tanquerey, and cheerfully say 
‘Hurrah,’ pour l’Entente Cordiale, for no one values it more than 
Ido. I wish Monsieur Tanquerey all the success he deserves.” There 
is a subtle vein of humour in the last sentence, for no journal has 
more emphatically exposed Tanquerey as an impostor than our con- 


temporary. 


Correspondence. 


gt 


*«* Correspondents should never w 


2 on both sides of the paper. 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 


of the writers are given. 


*s" We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 


by our correspondents. 


THE VARIATION OF TIME OF DEVELOPMENT WITH 


TEMPERATURE. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—For some time p 
developing all exposures in a tank with rodinal, diluted 1, in 100, and 
using a Watkins’ factor of 40. For my amusement and instruction 
T have also noted the temperature of the solution and the total time 
of development. Your issue of the 5th inst., and your answer to a 
correspondent in the current number have suggested to me to inves- 
tigate the data that I have obtained. 

The results interested me, and I am writing this in the hope that 
they may prove equally interesting to some of your readers, and may 
further induce others to give their ideas on the subject. ; 

I find Colonel Houdaille’s law confirmed between 12 deg. C. and 


12 deg. C. nearly enough for all practical purposes, and append a 
table showing the results :— 


I have been in the habit of 


T according to Houdaille, 
assuming time at 18 deg. C. 


A to be correct and 
t deg. C. mins. neglecting fractions. 
24 30 29 
22 33 33 
OIE cretienord 37 37 
NE ie Seance See il Ula s Bmore é 41 
Ge Oscesacese 45 Mester 45 
14 50 49 
12 wea ee ele 55 54 


The law that my results follow very closely is: T=—84 log. t 
+ 146, where T = total time of development in minutes, and t= 
temperature of solution in degrees Cent. Between 24 deg. C. 
12 deg. C. this is approximately a straight line. 

I may mention that the developer has been accurately measured in 
a well calibrated flask, and that one brand of plate has been used 
throughout.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Harvey Cortineriner, B.Sc., A.M.L.C.E, 

55, Hornsey Rise Gardens, Crouch End, N. 

April 12, 1907, 


and 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—This question is an important one, and therefy 
possibly you will allow me a little space thereon, with partiey 
on page g 


reference to the query propounded to you by “Q. 8.” 
of your last issue. 

M. Houdaille’s statement is said to have been founded on ¢ 
development of over 3,000 plates, presumably many of them yw 
a particular sector wheel which he devised. It is obviously the 
fore worthy of some attention, although, as you justly point out, 1 
mathematically correct. 


T used this method for roughly estimating the effect of tempera 
he duration of development for over a year, and found at le 
that it gave me a much better guide to the actual duration requin 
and that I obtained better results and more certain than wher 
neglected the temperature factor altogether, as so many amateuns\ 

The most useful paper on the subject was, I think, one read 
Mr. W. B. Ferguson, K.C., M.A., before the R.P.S., and report 
in the “ Photographic Journal” for May, 1906. In this Mr. Fergus 
referred to a previous paper by him and Mr. Howard, and he g 
the following rule, which is practical: Take the shortest time 
development (that for 17 deg. C=65 deg. Fahr. was taken), a 
multiply by 1.05 (1.05)2, (1.05)5, and so on, for decrease in tempe 
ture by 1, 2, 5, and so on degrees. In a table given it is sho 
that the calculated time differed from the experimentally proj 
time by at the most 3.6 per cent. 

Towards the end of his paper, after a series of mathematical cal 
lations, he states that the simplest way to find the duration 
development to give a determined density at varying temperatu 
is to subtract the log. of the temperature coefficient, which he fou 
to be 0.01706, from the log. of the time taken to obtain the giy 
density at a known temperature. To save time one may natura 
calculate it for every two degrees, and the above factor becom 
0.0341, It is obviously not necessary to go beyond four places 
log.s. 


on 


Examining by this rule M. Houdaille’s statement, it will ato 
be seen that there is a big error; assuming then that the total tf 


SS 


ra) 


Qs 


of development was 300 secs. for 15 deg. we get 
log. 300 = 2-477 

“0341 

24430 = log of 277 secs. at 17 deg. 
“0341 

24089 = log. of 256 secs. at 19 deg. 
"0341 

23748 = log. of 287 secs. at 21 deg. 
“0341 

23407 = log. of 219secs. at 23 deg. 


In your reply Houdaille’s time is stated to be 180 secs., whic 
a big error as compared with 219 obtained as above. 

The trouble, however, lies in the fact that Mr. Ferguson used pj 
soda, whereas Houdaille used, I believe, hydroquinone, and the s# 
factor may not apply. 
gain, in the little pamphlet, entitled “Real Orthochromatis 
issued by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, it is stated, “Supp 
for the plate given, that you wish to develop a negative of an an 
tectural subject, and that your developer is 60 deg. Fahr. int 
perature. This temperature is not mentioned, but if it were 65 
you would develop for 54 minutes; if it were 50 deg., for 7 mind 
At 60 deg. take a point in between and develop for 53 minutes.” 
is true that the developer recommended is a very weak metol-hy¢ 
quinone, but it is also stated that a pyro-soda of practically H. and 
com; ion requires the same time. 

Examining this statement by Mr. Ferguson’s second rule, then 
get 4% minutes for 60 deg. and practically 4 minutes at 65 


assuming that I have made no mistakes in my calculations. 
I have looked in vain for any further communications from 


Ferguson, deal sibly he or Dr. M 


2 with other developers, but pos 
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ay help us now, and give us a simple rule which can be applied 
y anyone to various deyelopers.—Yours faithfully, 
Pavut M. Cranston. 


PROFITS ON PICTURE POSTCARDS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I read “ Another Postcard’s” letter in your issue 
the 5th inst. I conclude the writer does not publish his own post- 
rds. If he does I am surprised at his taking negatives for others 
, 2s. each, even by the dozen. This is the style of thing that 
ings photography into disrepute. I note he says he has taken 200 
00 negatives for local publishers or publishers in the neighbour- 
gtown. By this I gather he refers to local booksellers or stationers, 
me of whom print their own cards, after a style. It was not pub- 
shers of this type I referred to as competitors with the local photo- 
apher, but rather the firms who, if they get good negatives, can 
mn out first-class work. It pays these to pay for good work, or, 
they cannot get it, to send their own man; but in either case I 
bmit it ought not to be possible for them to secure a series, say, of 
dozen half-plates at the absurd price of 2s., or even 5s. each, 
id if they send their own man from any distance I question if 
ey would cover the expense at that figure. As a rule, I believe 
pays them ‘better when possible to have the pick from good 
watives already taken, and pay for the copyright, but, as I pre- 
ously said, when a number is taken, even these sometimes demur 
the Copyright Union’s minimum fee of 10s. 6d. 
It is very well for Mr. Corkett to advise photographers to specialise. 
think he would find that such does not pay, except in large business 
ntres. I hope that the number of editors is getting less who prefer 
€ cheap and nasty photographs to the good for illustrations. Though 
e first cost is higher, I believe they are finding the result is worth 
e difference. PROFESSIONAL. 


METHOD OF MEASURING THE TIMES OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTERS. 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issues of December 17, 21, and 28 last there 
pears, under tthe above heading, the report of a paper read before 
e Optical Society on November 15, 1906, by Mr. J. De Graaff 
unter, of the National Physical Laboratory, where the work was 
idertaken to provide a test for measuring the speeds of photo- 
aphic shutters. 
In the discussion which followed the paper I notice that my name 
us introduced by one of the members, who said that he considered 
r. Hunter’s machine a modification of the apparatus which I 
tented some few years ago. In his reply, Mr. Hunter said he 
d seen my patent, but he considered it so different from his (Mr. 
anter’s) that he made no reference to it. Continuing, he said that 
image was formed or used in my apparatus, as in that described 
‘him; also that I do not measure periods shorter than the per- 
itence of vision, and that his apparatus may ‘be used with a camera, 
2., for a photographic test. 
My specification particularly and clearly states that the image 
n be projected, seen, or photographed, and that for periods longer 
duration than the persistence of vision, estimates of the relative 
agths of the dark and light portions of the slit can be made. 
I am afraid that if Mr. Hunter has seen the specification of my 
tent it must have been in a very casual way, or he would not 
ive been likely to have used the arguments reported. But after 
ading Mr. Hunter’s paper through I feel convinced that he must 
ive seen it, as I consider the methods he describes are my own, and 
s apparatus an infringement of my patent (No, 16,053, 1904), which 
turally is still in force. The only modification I can see in Mr. 
unter’s machine is the mechanical trip ito release the shutter, which 
a doubtful improvement, and is more likely than not to introduce 
rors. It would be a most difficult and impracticable method to 
opt when different kinds of shutters were being tested. 
A reading of the paper conveys the impression that it is a method 
lich is free for anyone to use indiscriminately, but in point of fact 
euse of the method without permission may lead the user or users 
to litigation. 
I think your readers may wish to judge for themselves from the 
cts of the case. 


~ NEW 


Aiter applying for my patent and knowing the difficulty which 
there had been in devising a satisfactory method of measuring the 
speeds of photographic shutters, I wrote to the National Physical 
Laboratory, calling their attention to the work I had been engaged 
on, and at the same time offered to visit the laboratory and explain 
my methods to them. In their reply, dated April 12, 1905, they 
said that the subject was of considerable interest to them, and 
accepted my offer to go to the laboratory. In due course my patent 
agent, Mr. Griffith Brewer, and myself went to the National Physical 
Laboratory, and explained to the principal and the staff the details 
of my work on this subject. 

My next intimation on the 
Hunter, and I most strongly 
appropriation of any honour 
subject, for when explaining 


subject was the above article by Mr. 
protest against what I consider the 
or credit due to my work on this 
© the principal and staff the details 
of my work it was stipulated-and conceded to me that due recog- 
nition should be given me as first user and inventor. 

Even had Mr. Hunter modified his apparatus sufficiently so as 
to evade my patent claims, I could not have seen the justice of one 
Government department granting a protection and another depart- 
ment setting their heads together to break it up, nor do I consider 
that the National Physical Laboratory was ever instituted with 
any such competitive ideas in view. It is surely not unreasonable 
that under the above circumstances an explanation should be forth- 
coming. A. KersHaw, 

Photographic Apparatus Manufacturer. 

St. Columba Street, Leeds. 

April 10, 1907. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Mr. Abraham Kershaw, of Leeds, has drawn my atten- 
tion to a point in connection with my paper, under the above title, 
which was published in your issues of December 14, 21, and 28. 

To avoid misunderstanding it is desirable to point out that the 
undamental principle on which the determination of shutter speeds 
depends is that of converting the measurement of time into one of 
distance. That is, if we cause a luminous object to move in some 
known manner, and find how far this object has moved while the 
shutter is open, we can deduce the time of the shutter. In order 
hat only the motion which takes place while the shutter is open may 
be measured, it is only necessary to obscure the object by means of 
he shutter. The moving luminous object may be replaced by an 
illuminated surface, different portions of which are visible at dif- 
erent times through a slit moved over the surface. In any case. 
he measurement which has to be made is one of ength, and the 
main difficulty of carrying this out is that it has to be done instan- 
taneously. 

Mr. Kersaw, in 1904, patented an apparatus for 
in which a strip of light and a rotating disc with radial slits were 
used. By looking through a shutter and through the slits of the disc 
at the strip of light, and adjusting the speed of the disc so that the 
strip of light became wholly visible, Mr. Kershaw determined the 
length of time for which the shutter was open. He made use of the 
principle of persistence of impression on the retina to determine 
when the strip of light became wholly visible. Mr. Kershaw also 
states in his complete specification that “for estimating slower speeds 
than 1-10th of a second, estimates can be made of the dark and 
light portions of the slit,” while, “if desired, instead of viewing 
the action with the eye, a photograph can be taken of it, or it could 
be projected direct on to a screen”; but he does not refer to these 
methods of working in his claim. 

The method described in my paper also involves the use of a ro- 
tating disc with radial slits; but only a single slit is used in obser- 
vations of any particular shutter speed. A mechanism is described 
whereby the shutter is always released when this slit occupies a 
definite position, with the result that the image seen is fixed in posi- 
tion, and its length can be measured, not merely estimated, by means 
of a device which is fully described. 

My early experiments had shown me the necessity of this arrange- 
ment, and it is this that constitutes the main novelty of the paper. 

I regret I did not refer in the paper itself more particularly to 
Mr. Kershaw’s method, and thus render the difference clear, more 
especially as I mentioned the possibility of making results depend 


esting shutters 
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on the persistence of vision, the method which Mr. Kershaw advo- 
cates. 

In the discussion which followed my paper, Mr. Conrad Beck 
spoke of Mr. Kershaw’s patented method, and I replied that it 
seemed so different from my own that I had made no reference to 
it. On further consideration, I think it is right to make this state- 
ment to make it clear that I had no wish to claim as mine any device 
which had previously been used by Mr. Kershaw.—I am, Gentlemen, 
yours truly, J. pp Grasapr HUNTER. 

Bushy House, Teddington, Middlesex. 

April 13, 1907. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Editors. 


RELIEF EFFECTS IN 


Gentlemen,—I read with interest in your issue of April 5th 
(page 250) your explenation as regards the false effect of modelling 
caused by photographing medals and coins upside-down, causing the 
light to fall from bottom of same towards the top, but the enclosed 
two pages of catalogues—taken from the two first to hand—proves 
that it is not always the “poor photographer” at fault. 

In these cases, and I have noticed several, the printer, by simply 
reversing block (having nothing but the lighting of same to indicate 
top and bottom), has conveyed quite a reverse impression to what the 
frame is described, viz., hollow oak, this effect only being obtained 
by viewing page upside down.—Yours truly, Gorpon CHASE. 

1 and 2, The Broadway, Tunbridge Wells. 

April 15, 1907. 
[The effect is very prominent im the examples sent by our corres- 
ondent, and we have no doubt others can be found in current lists 
of irames.—Eps. B. J.] 


Pp 


UNIFORMITY IN HALF-TONE NEGATIVE MAKING. 


To the 


Gentlemen,—I was much surprised on reading the report of Mr. 
E. C. Middleton’s paper before the R.P.S., in the current issue of 
the Brrrish JourNAt, to find myself accused of pilfering from the 
lecturer. 

In answer to that charge, I must most emphatically state that 
until I read his paper I had not the slightest idea what Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s methods of operating consisted of. Although I have known 
him for many years, it has been chiefly by repute, and when I have 
met him the subject has not been discussed between us, and as for 
obtaining his ideas indirectly, if anyone except himself knew of his 
methods, it has not been my fortune to meet them. 

With regard to his writings in 1875, this was long before my 
advent into photo-engraving, but I do remember reading an article 
by Mr. Middleton, in the Bririsn Journat for February 22nd. 1895, 
which dealt with the various effects to be obtained with different 
shaped diaphragms, but, strange to say. a fortnight previously, an 
article had appeared in the BririsH JourRNAt from‘the late Mr. 
W. K. Burton, then in Japan, which gave an account of the work 
being done there, and which practically gave all the same facts. 
Yet no one suggested that Mr, Middleton had copied from him. 

As a matter of fact, my method, which I described in the “ Process 
Year-Book” for 1906-7, has been evolyed from a table which I pub- 
lished in 1904, and which I had had in use in various forms since 
1895, which gave the same method, but illustrated it in a different 
way, and the fact of us both using the same figure to illustrate our 
ideas is merely a coincidence, asI only discovered during the autumn 
of last year that I could adapt my table to that figure; but I had 
often used the long wedge to illustrate to an operator or other in- 
terested person in a simple way, just what happened in the camera, 
but when once discovered it seemed to me so very obvious that I 
wondered that no one had ever published it before. 

When next Mr. Middleton and I meet, I have no doubt that we 
can settle the question amicably enough, but as the statement was 
publicly made and published, I must ask you in common fairness to 
myself to give me a little space to speak in my own defence.—Yours 
faithfully, 

63 and 64, Ludgate Hill, Birmingham. 

April 15, 1907. 


Editors. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


- 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, include 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tu Eprrors, Tun Brimsy 
JournaL or PuotocraPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating tu Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be address d to Messrs. Henry GREENWoop & Co,, 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Masses. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Vd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete, 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H. Abba, 48, Holderness Road, Hull. 
Photograph of a Group of the Rev. G. A. 
Meale and H. R. Holcombe. 

E. Ellis, Wellington, Milltown, Malbay, County Clare. 
Ellis. 2 

R. Brown, Church’s Mansion, Nantwich. 
and South Cheshire Hounds at Wistaston, 
Ai oteth Ab Bar, Southampton. 

W. Freeman, 132 ove Bar, Sou’ b ; of i 
under own ‘Steam and Towed to Dry Dock, Saturday, April 6, 1907. 
Portion. 

W. McQueen, 7, Oldham Road, Royton, Lancashire. 
Taylor, World's Amateur Champion Swimmer. 


Phetograph of the Rev. G. A. Parkinson, 
Parkinson, and Messrs. J. A, 


Photograph of R. 0. RL 


Two Photographs :—Mr, R. Corbett 
Cheshire, and at Cholmondeley, 


Two Photographs of s.s. “ Suevie” 
Stern 


Photograph of Henry 


DRAWING REGISTERED :— 


G. Cross, 341, Lord Street, Southport. 
Lagoon, Southport. « 


Drawing of a Scheme for laying out the 


SrconpDHAND APPARAT 1 for how much, can I buy 
a “Royal Ruby” 4$-plat camera, fitted with “ Ross” 
homocentric lens, secondhand? (2) Is there any chemical diction- 
ary (English-Latin, as the chemist terms the chemicals) on the 
market? If so, kindly give an address and price.—Homo. 

(1) The City Sale and Exchange, Fleet Street, E.C., or Sands 
and Hunter, Bedford Street, W.C., are dealers in secondhand 
cameras, etc.; but it is doubtful if either can supply you with 
the new model of the “ Royal Ruby,” nor are you likely to geb 
a great reduction of price on the lens. (2) The “ British Pharma- 
copeia.” We do not know a smaller work. 

Dark VicgNErres.—Would you be good enough to give me the address 
of those who supply the ati camera that enables 
one to make those dark vignettes ?—Anxiovs. 

Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell Road; Marion and Co., 22-23, Soho 
Square, W.; in fact, any of the large dealers. 

Progress.—Mouldings, of Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C5 
and Thomas Illingworth and Co., Willesden Junction, N.W. 
Glass: Hetley and Co., Soho Square, London, W.C. Prints: 
Spooner and Co., Strand, W.C. 

G. B. (Dover).—The three prints are certainly very good in vigour 
and tone, and the process is evidently very simple and inexpen- 
sive. We would say, however, that there is at least one paper 
on the market which gives similar results on fixation only. It 
is difficult to say whether there is a commercial success in the 
paper without having tested it. 

Canapian Puorocrapnic JouRNAL.—Can you put me in touch with 
a Canadian photographic journal, as I wish to advertise in the, 
same ?—OPERATOR. 

Z “St. Louis and Canadian Photographer,” 3,210 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 

Len (1) Can satisfactory results be obtained by the use 
of casket lenses equal to results by the use of lenses espe 
cially adapted to various requirements Your advice will be 
much appreciate] as to what make and price to purchase, and 
any other information you may be kind enough to give concerning 
these casket sets.—Wipr-ANGLN. i : 

; (1) Casket lenses cay ver possess the corrections of an anas= 

tigmat, but for work e the negatives are not to be enlarged 


chment for 
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1 lenses will give most satisfactory results. The drawback | Onwarp.—We doubt if you will be actually better off in the States 
hem is the fact that at the longer foci the rapidity is low. than you are here. We certainly should not go to America for 
qaust say that our own preference would be for an anastigmat comfort. We advise you to read the accounts of professional 
moderate aperture (//8) if price is a consideration—the single photography in the States, such as we published in our issue of 
ponents of which could be used separately. (2) Many of May 11 last year. 
combinations formed by a casket set will cover a much larger | Rysrpues.—I have a quantity of old hypo fixing bath, and want to 
e, but an actual test is the only guide. | recover the silver in it. (1) Is it sulphate of copper. used to 
Tonres.—Can you kindly inform me how a “blue” print is throw it down, and (2) is it taken to the refiners in the wet state 
verted into green—I mean an ordinary lantern slide is con- or baked dr -OLp Hypo. 
ed to blue by the iron process? How can this be turned into (1) Useless. The proper substance is “liver of sulphur” potass 
reen colour?—K. Y. EH. N. sulphide, which precipitates the silver at once. The silver settles 
here is no certain method. A strong solution of potassium in a few minutes. (2) The precipitate can be drained of water 
hhocyanide, containing a little acetate of lead, will turn them or sent wet to the refiners or dried. It is a matter of con- 
> (damp destroys the colour), but the best plan is to tone venience. 
the uranium-ferricyanide bath until very dark and dense, | Cyemrsrry.—Two years ago I started business as a photographer on 
e and keep in a weak solution of ferric chloride. This bath my own account. My knowledge of chemistry is practically nil. 
ices as well as tones, hence only a brief immersion must Can you refer me to some good book or books dealing with 
given. chemistry generally, and particularly in its relation to photo- 
(Lausanne).—The two books are distinct works. graphy? Where can I get such, and what are prices —P. T. M. 
TRANSFER Carson Priyrinc. — Enclosed is a sample of Better get “Chemistry for Photographers,” by C. F. Town- 
we. Since starting this process, about three months ago, I send (Dawbarn and Ward, 1s.), for a start. 
e gob on all right until now. Prints refuse to leave the | Manxman.—Pure resin, 1 oz.; oil of turpentine, 1 0z.; oil of laven- 
ports, with the result you see. The waxing is done as when | der, 2 oz. 
e proved all right. (1) Can alum bath be too strong? What | Pyro Devetoprr.—Will you please give me the formula for a good 
1e correct proportion for fixing, also for solution in which the all-round pyro-soda developer that will keep when made up in 
| supports are soaked? (2) Should alum bath be used more large quantities, and kept in glass-stoppered bottles. At present 
1 once?—R. D. : I make it up with soda sulphite and sulphuric acid as the 
) No; the strength is very immaterial—6 per cent. is about preservative, but, in a short time, it discolours and loses 
usual. The final support is simply ‘soaked in warm water, strength. 
a 90 deg. to 100 deg., until it assumes a slimy feel. (2) It The following, of Mr. B. J. Edwards, is a good formula :— 
‘be used many times until it becomes of a yellow tint. Your 
ible may proceed from more than one cause. One is that the Pyro ncpt 1 oz 
porary support was imperfectly waxed. Another is that the Metabisulphite of soda ‘1 oz. 
| support was insufficiently softened, or was made too soft. Distilled water, to .... 80 ozs. 
rather suspect that the last-named is the cause of the trouble | No. 2. 
he present case. Just allow the final support to become slimy Sulphite of soda (Boake’s) ........::::ssescceee 10 ozs. 
he surface, and then squeegee on the picture, taking care to Carbonate of soda ..... Weeueae teeters Saseersgans . 10 ozs. 
d bubbles Water (distilled), to ............. ere .-» 80 ozs. 
TARKING.—-We beg to work the following on you: (1) Kindly For use, mix equal parts of No. 1 and No. 2. The mixed de- 
» us the address of the makers of the machine for making veloper may be used full strength or diluted, according to the 
plate-sunk mark of enclosed postcard. (2) Do you reckon the density required in the negative. For studio work it usually 
itive is masked with paper or painted round, and the name at works best at about half strength. Development is complete at 
om cut through the paint. (8) The receipt of a good work- 65 deg. Fahr. in about five or six minutes. The addition of bro- 
medium for blocking out backgrounds on negatives; of mide increases contrast, but does not materially prolong the 
‘se one that will wash off.—Cosu. total time of development. There is no pyro stain. 
) No ‘special machine is necessary, as an ordinary rolling CigarErre.—(1) Yes, quite for general purposes. (2) If you want to 
Ss suffices. Cut a plate of zinc or copper to the size of the take very large groups a couple or three feet wider would be 
king desired; put on the bed of the rolling press as on that a little advantage, but for general work is quite unnecessary. 
he print. Back up with two or three thicknesses of printer’s (3) To X would be a good height, but for large groups it might 
iseting, and pass through the press. (2) The title is usually be a foot or two higher, as then the light would be better diffused 
e by transferring a negative photograph of the wording which when the whole width of the studio. was required to be fairly 
been set up in type, alterwards masking out the rest of the equally illumined. (4) With that width of studio the front light 
itive with blocking mixture or the commercial “photopake.”” will not be necessary. If you have that part glazed we should 
[he ordinary black varnish, as sold by the dealers, is what advise ground glass, which can be stopped off if not required. (5) 
sually employed for the purpose, and we should advise you We should say that clear glass s 1ould be used; it is cheaper, and, 
et that instead of attempting to make for yourself. It is | as you say, can be blinded off if the sun proves troublesome 
ery inexpensive. | Ais 
uT.—A leading music-hall artist has placed with us four | Eyrarcine Query.—I have recently started enlarging, and find that 
net photographs, which he wishés us to copy and produce as when I enlarge from a retouched negative the retouching marks 
cards for public sale. He assures us he has all rights for show, and when I enlarge from a copy negative the grain shows. 
oduction, but we wish to ask you if this is sufficient for us I may say that the retouching is done by an extra good retoucher. 
ace them on the market with our name on—i.e., The —ENLARGER. 
jonora Series. We may say for your information that the Of course, if the image is sharply focussed, anything that is 
inal photographs were taken by a very well-known firm. We sharp in the negati¥e will appear sharp in the enlargement. You 
1 to do nothing unfair as regards the copyright, hence our do not say if you employ diffused daylight, or artificial light 
iry.—CARBONORA. with a condenser. If the latter, the retouching will show more 
is more likely than not that the copyright is not the sharp and crude than if the former were used. The effect may 
t's, hut the photographer's. In the event of your making or be greatly softened by making the enlargement slightly out of 
ng the postcards you would be liable to action for infringe- focus, or by using a lens possessing a good amount of spherical 
t. The artist should be asked to furnish proof of ownership aberration, and used with a large aperture. We should have 
he copyright in the shape of a receipt for the sitting from thought this was thoroughly understood by all enlargers. 


photographer's; but a better course would be to apply to GATIVE Paprr.—l. As I know that negative paper has been put 
firm for confirmation of the artist's assertion. t on the market, I write to ask whether it could be used success- 
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Anxious InqurrER.—The photographs 


fully for ordinary commercial photography (such as postcard 
work), or would the grain be too much in evidence I do a 
great deal of work which renders backed plates a necessity, 
and the difference in cost t. 2. Also, do you know 


is very grec 


of any make of negative paper which is isochromatic? 3. Do 
you consider that the anti-halation sheets which are sold are as 


efficacious ate—that is to 
say, a pla 


ot gra 


for preventing halation as a backed p 
e bought already backed?—M. D. 
n, but slowne: on is the objection to 
commercial negative pape For reproducing from other nega- 
tives they should be quite satisfactory, but we believe a glossy 
bromide paper, such as Wellington and Ward's “ Enammo,’ 
better still for such. work. We know at least one maker of 
negatives for postcards whose work is done on negative paper. 
2. None that we know of. 3. We consider the anti-halation 
plates about equal to the commercial backed plate, and both 
more subject to halation than a plate liberally backed at home. 


of the em 


7 


is 


CrnemarocGRApH LirrratrurE.—l, Is there any periodical (weekly or 


monthly) that deals entirely with the cimematograph; and, if 
so, where can I obtain the same? 2. Also, if there is any 
book (complete) later or better than ‘“ Animated Photography,” by 
Cecil M. Hepworth.—A. W. ANDREws. 

1. There is the “ Cinematograph Gazette,” until recently pub- 
lished by Theodore Brown, 26, Drummond Road, Boscombe, 
but we do not know if it is still published. 2. The only other 
work is “Living Pictures,” by H. V. Hopwood (2s. 6d.), but if 
your desire is for a book on practical mamipulation, we doubt 
if the volume will be of further assistance to you than Mr. 
Hepworth’s. 


E. J. M.—We must confess that owr own preference is to fight shy 


of all such compounds. We made ‘tests on bromide papers 
finished with the aid of the preparation you name, and we were 
satisfied with the results, but we know nothing of its regular 
use in practice. We should say, if you can ensure the directions 
being carried out, it will be quite satisfactory for negatives, 
though not so suitable for batches of prints, since in this case it 
is not so easy to ensure equal action on each print. 


H., and OrnEers.—In our next.. 


HErnricH AND PoviseN.—We are sorry to say we are unable to 


trace any firm at present making the anti-halation sheets. 
*RS.—We should certainly advise you not to think of 
installing am electric arc light in a room only 8 ft. 9 in. high. 
You will not get enough vertical height for the lamp to give you 
the top lighting necessary unless the sitters are invariably seated. 
You could not rely on reflection from the ceiling for your top 
lighting. 


TIVE.—I have an important negative upon which I 
had the misfortune to drop a spot of developer (I believe) 
—hydroquinone and metol, and not noticing it in time, found a 
yellow stain that absolutely will not print through. TI tried the 
salt and re-fixing for silver stain with no effect. Would you 
kindly say if there is any other method, supposing it is deve- 
loper stain? Though why it should stain after well washing 
and drying, when it does not in the development, I do not 
understand.—Sratn. 
Hydroquinone stain, once it has been produced, is very difficult 
to remove. You might try the hypochlorite mixture, made by 
shaking up one ounce of bleaching powder with about six ounces 
ot water containing 14 ounces carbonate of soda. Shake up and 
filter and use the solution on the plate. Tf this fails we can 
suggest only one other remedy, and that is to make a strong 
mixture of hypo and glycerine, spread on the negative, and 
allow the latter to remain for, say, some days, in the course 
of which time the stain may disappear. 


on the whole do you great 
credit, and are quite equal to the productions of a great many 
photographers catering for the lower middle classees. As to 
whether it would be to your advantage to take up photography 
as a business we cannot express an opinion, as you do not tell 
us what your prospects are in your present trade, but we would 
urge you to consider very carefully before making any change, 
for the reason that photography at the present time requires very 
good business management to make it pay. If you have busi- 


ness talent there is money to be made out of it, quite apart 
your technical proficiency. 

Srarnep Bromrpr.—I have a bromide enlargement on Indiz 
P.S. mount, made about two years ago. The whites 9 
enlargement are all right, but all deep shadows, and a 
the edges—about 14 inches all round—show ain oxidised gj 
blue appearance. The maker of the picture says he ¢ 
account for it; he carefully fixed and washed it after dey 
ment, and did not use any iodine for reducing—so far | 
can remember. The mount does not show the slightest 
colouration, and has evidently not been in a damp pla 
trust my description is clear to you, and shall be glad 
reply as to cause oi the fault, and to suggest a reme 
there is one.—LIMERICK. 

We have seen something of the kind in prints which 
been exposed to products of combustion of gas or other ya 
which act on the silver surface. It often takes place al 
uranium-toned prints, but we take it im your case th 
toning has been done. It is possible that by bleachin, 
print and re-developing the stain would disappear. 


Reuier ProrogRarHs.—Would you kindly tell me, through 
valuable Joural, how to make a relief negative or positij 
want the relief to be about a 16th of inch, or m 
PAXTONIA. 

The greatest relief is obtained with Namias’ methods. A 
solution is prepared of— 


an 


Gelatine 20 parts. 
Gum arabic 10 parts. 
Water vee y 100 parts. 
Glacial acetate acid ................... 1 part. 
Soak the gelatine and gum in the acid water for an ho 
two, and then dissolved in a water-bath. When dissolved, 


through linen and pour on to a levelled glass to the thi 
of one-twelfth to one-eighth on of an inch, and alle 
thoroughly set and dry in a horizontal position. These ’ 
will keep indefinitely. To sensitise them, immerse in a 
cent. solution of ammonium bichromate, rendered distinctly 
line with The sensitised plates will keep for 
ten day The exposure is from fifteen to thirty minutes} 
sun, and the plates should be placed at the bottom of a 
lidless box, so as to use parallel rays as far as possible. 
exposure the plate should be placed in a 2 per cent. solut 
alum plus 2 per cent. glacial acetic acid. 'The plates shot 
soaked for some hours until perfect relief is obtained. If 
water is used instead of the acid alum, a coarse grain is imj 
to the relief. 


ammonia. 


CrriuLorm Mrniarurns.—A stationer in my town having askt 
to do him a number of the button photographs, I ask y 
inform me in this week’s “B.J.” where I can obtain in 
tions for giving the prints the coating of celluloid— 
Tre, 

The prints are dipped in alcohol and rolled in contact 
the celluloid with a hot roller. Messrs. Fallowfield, whos 
the apparatus, issue a sixpenny book of directions. 
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fe give the results of some preliminary experiments on sulphite 
joda, which show th remarkable differences which different 
ples of this substance exhibit in solution. (P. 306.) 

hat is your standpoint? An American professional puts in a 
1g claim for tasteful printing of photographers’ stationery. 


307.) 


r. C. H. Hewitt contributes some practical notes on the methods 
producing portraiture in which the drapery is subdued whilst 
sitter’s head is fully lighted. (P. 312.) 


series of portrait reproductions in a weekly newspaper suggest 
striking effects which photegraphers can get by suitable mount- 
(PB. 305.) 


ses the epidemic of blisters in bro- 
sional inconvenience to bromide 


correspondent further disc 
} papers, which is an o 
bers. (P. 321.) 

show-case idea, which may be of service to professional photo- 
hers, is mentioned on page 305. 


ographic trade 


(P. 317.) 


1 exhibition yery completely representing the pho 
s at the “ Tribune” Rendezvous on Monday next. 


1 American worker speaks highly of the kallitype process for 
jing from winter landscape negatives. (P. 314.) 


ore the R.P.S. 


sssrs. Horace and Conrad Beck's recent paper befo 
jes of the new 


mmenced on page 309, and discusses the proper 
igmar lens in relation to the Petzyal condition. 


the possibility 
orm. (P. 306.) 


foreign patent relating to formaldehyde suggests 
is compound being placed on the market in tablet 


Belagny has recently given formule for the use of his acid 
ol developer. (P. 308.) 


method of pigment printing, based on Herschel’s iron printing 
ss, has been suggested by a French worker. (P. 306.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A Lesson 
in Contrast 
Mounting. 


by our readers. ‘The series is 


Our lively and well-edited contemporary,. 
the “ Sketch,” is just publishing a series. 
of portrait studies which should be seen 


entitled, “Studies in Hbony 


and Silver,” and each reproduction consists of a halftone 


portrait of a lady of the stage 
border. 


surrounded by a solid black 


The striking effect, which fully bears out the 
title, is obtained by the delicate light tones which make 
up the whole of the enclosed half-tone portrait. Evidently 
the negatives were taken specially to secure a print with 


not a deep shadow anywhere 
tones at the upper part of the 
lower 
contrast afforded by the dens 
ticularly silvery appearance + 
effect is heightened by a little 
on the 
black border. 
obtainable when using actual 


han the highest light in the subject. 


in it—in fact, with all the 
scale and only a few degrees 
The intense 
e black border gives a par- 
o these light tones, and the 
wash-drawing which is done 


photograph and allowed to spread over on to the 
till more striking prints are, of course, 


photographs—namely, deli- 


cate matt bromides, such as those on the recently issued 


Barnet “Oyster Shell,” 
mattest of mounting papers. 

ference in papers, and one ¢ 
many of the commercial matt 


mounted on 


the blackest and 
There is a good deal of dif- 
an experiment with -a good 
black papers which are pur- 


chased in the ordinary way before finding anything ap- 
proaching a dead-black so closely as does Lindenmeyrs’ 


Matt Ruskin Special Black. 
* * 
Displaying 


We are by 
Goods. ‘ 


suggestion 


* 


no means in love with any 
which proclaims a photo- 


grapher acting upon it as the borrower of methods from 


purely commercial businesses 


3 nevertheless, almost any 


expedient which does actually succeed in giving to the 


photographer’s show-case a c 
by cannot overlook, is infinite 


and convention which are conspicuously prevalent. 


haracter which the passer- 
y better than the monotony 
We 


may, therefore, mention a show-case which we came across 


the other day in a London 
fixed our attention, and that, 
of the passers-by generally. 

was covered on the inside wi 
only for a circular space of 
clear, and afforded a view of a 
inside walls of the case were 


with the result that the article displayed 


cigarettes—was very promin 
passer-by. One or two words 
the name of the brand in the o 
tions, the idea could be effect 


shhoroughfare which at once: 
as we stopped to observe, 


The glass front of the case: 


h a matt black paper, save 


about 8 in., which was left 


ortion of the interior. The 
likewise covered in black, 
a box of 
ently brought before the 
of explanation served to fix 
server's mind. With varia- 
ively used for photographs, 


and would be a good deal bet 


er than many of the miscel- 


laneous assortments of prints which pass for show-case 


displays. 


* 
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The It is extremely interesting sometimes to | peroxide and para-formaldehyde are mixed, there is so 
evolution much heat generated that the solution boils, and steam 


trace the evolution of a process and the 
ramifications which a completed process 
may lead to. A statement may be made, or the details of 
an experiment recorded in a paper, and the value of it 
may lie unheeded for several years till it is directly or 
indirectly applied by another worker. A rather striking 
example of this is to be found in Mr, Howard Farmer’s 
note, first published in 1893, that metallic silver would, 
when imbedded in bichromated gelatine, render the latter 
insoluble, without any light action. Mr. Manly’s Ozobrome 
process is obviously a modification and practical applica- 
tion of Farmer’s process, which previously had not been 
utilised. Another application is that described in a recent 
issue, in which a pigment tissue mixed with silver bromide 
is exposed to light, and then developed chemically so as 


of Processes. 


to produce metallic silver, being finally treated with | 


bichromate, so as to obtain insolubilisation of the gelatine 
in contact therewith. 


* * = 
Cacoreme The latest modification, though we are 
wi ou “ a SR x es s ian 
not prepared to say advance, has been 
Bromide. ae Bee lager ? 


suggested by M. Coustet. He has 
harked back to Herschel’s process of 1840 for producing 
his silver image—that is to say, he coats paper with a 
20 to 30 per cent. solution of ammonio-citrate of iron, 
dries, exposes until a weak image is distinctly visible, 
then paints the print with a 1 per cent. solution of silver 
nitrate, and thoroughly washes. He has thus obtained a 
silver image practically without any vehicle. Carbon 
issue is now immersed in a 1 per cent. solution of potas- 


the silver print squeegeed down to the wet tissue, and left 
‘for an hour. At the end of that time the carbon tissue is 
rendered insoluble, and may be treated in the usual way. 
It will be noted that there is no potassium bromide used, 
though from 0.5 to 1 per cent. may be added to the above 


‘bichromate bath to give greater contrasts. 
® * * 


sneer Paris, it appears, is not unlike other 
arisian reat ras: Of ati in not. bei 
Photography. great centres of population in not being 


exempt from photographers whose work 
is done at a price which is so low as to be incompatible 
with honest trading or with adequate payment of labour. 
According to a correspondent of the “ Photographisches 
Wochenblatt,” there are a number of studios in the French 
capital where you may have a dozen carte photographs of 
yourself for 1} fr. (1s. 3d.), or a dozen cabinets for 3 fr. 
(2s. 6d.). According to the writer, the work is of a very 
‘low order, mostly the production of improvers, but the 
public is induced to ascend in the elevator to the studio 
by the show-case, full of excellent portraits, which is dis- 
played on the street level. The studios do a brisk busi- 
ness for a time, and then, when patronage falls off, one 
fine morning comes when M. le Locataire is discovered 
to have gone, leaving, most probably, one or two accounts 
which in the unavoidable hurry of departure he has been so 
unfortunate as to have forgotten to pay. 
* * * 


‘Tablet This has been termed an age of tablets. 
eacer an Certainly the great convenience, both as 


regards economy of space and portability 
of this particular form of, chemical, has led to its just 
appreciation. From a recent patent it appears likelv that 
we may soon be able to add to our existing stock of photo- 
graphic tablets, one of which, on solution in water, will 
give us a solution of formaldehyde, for it has been found 
that a mixture of an alkaline peroxide or ner-acid with 
para-formaldehyde will, on solution, give off formalde- 
hyde. Naturally, the original idea of the patent is to pro- 
vide a convenient and portable disinfectant. If barium 


sium bichromate plus 1 per cent. potassium ferricyanide, | 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


and formic aldehyde are given off. With sodium peroxide 
the heat evolved is so great that the mixture may take fire, 
but the action with strontium peroxide is much less ener. 
getic, though in the two former cases, naturally, the use 
of plenty of water would distribute the heat evolved, 


Three Dr. M. von Rohr has recently classified 
Nerletlee the perspective effects produced by vision. 
nevepentive: through lenses in a somewhat novel 


fashion, and has thereby drawn attention 
to an effect that has probably seldom been noted. Hig 
first class is “ Entocentric” perspective, in which the near 
parts of an object appear larger than the more distant 
ones. ‘This is what'is popularly styled “ perspective,” and 
it is always produced so long as a real point of sight in 
front of the object is employed. ‘The photographic image 
is thus in “entocentric” perspective. The next class is 
“Telecentric” perspective. In this the point of sight is 
at an infinite distance, and the effect corresponds with 
what we commonly style an “ orthographic projection” or 
“elevation” of the object. We do not usually style it 
perspective at all, but the effect can be very nearly pro- 
duced with a telephoto lens, and can be observed in a 
microscope or telescope, or through a single lens if the eye 
is placed at the principal focus. Owing to the fact that 
this is the effect given with the microscope, it is often 
stated that the microscopic image shows no perspective or 
foreshortening. The third class is styled “ Hypercentric” 
perspective by Dr. von Rohr, and in this the existence of 
a virtual station-point beyond the object is assumed. If 
we placed a ground glass between our eyes and a “solid” 
object, such as a wire cube, and observed upon the screen 
a shadow of the cube cast by a small source of light 
situated beyond the object we should see a “ hypercentric” 
perspective representation. This may seem a very theoreti- 
cal and unpractical system of perspective, but; as Dr. von 
Rohr points out, it actually exists when we observe a 
solid object through a single lens, or magnifier, with the 
eye behind the rear principal focus. It is very easily 
observed, but we do not remember seeing any previous 
reference to it. We may add that it is not due to aberra 
tion or distortion, but is a quite inevitable optical effect. 


SULPHITE OF SODA. 


Reapers interested in this matter will remember letters 
from various correspondents, some of whom supported our 
views that soda sulphite did not keep well when dissolved 
with carbonate of soda, while others expressed a contrary 
opinion, and gave formule and experiences that seemed 10 
prove their contention. Mr. Edwards took the latter view, 
and very kindly sent us a sample of the sulphite that he 
is im the habit of using, which sample. we shave tested 
(without adding carbonate) against three others of well- 
known manufacture. The result of the test is that while 
Mr. Edwards’s sample is only the third best on the list as 
regards initial strength, it is easily first for keeping quali- 
ties. The tests were preliminary ones, made with very 
weak solutions of 0.6 per cent., so as to get as»quickly as 
possible a general idea of the manner in which the solutions 
deteriorated. The result was that in fourteen days Mr. 


Edwards’s sample contained 33 per cent. of sulphite, while 
none of the other three had the smallest trace, and it still 
contained 1 per cent. at the end of twenty-two days. In 
another set of stronger solutions, all made of the same 
sulphite, and intended to test the effect of various pre- 
Servatives, we found at the end of seven days that all con- 
tained the original maximum of sulphite, which is about 
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per cent. It is obvious that Mr. Edwards is using a 
ghite that keeps exceptionally well in circumstances 
t are fatal to other samples. Why it does so is not 
arent. The highest priced sample we tried was de- 
yyed in ten days, when the other still retained 54 per 
t. of sulphite. Purity, therefore, does not seem to be 
essarily advantageous, and it is, of course, possible that 
presence of some impurity having a preservative effect 
yexplain matters. These tests afford ample explanation 
the discrepancies between Mr. Edwards’s and our ex- 
iences. The following table shows the percentages of 
shite contained in the solutions after various periods. 
ample is Mr, Edwards’s and A sample is the one we used 
ur previous experiments with pyro soda. Cand D are 
1 expensive and presumably very pure samples :— 


A B Cc D 


BOSH 9, Hast aaeiceedtenre cena 83 86 90 Gil 
Bitreer danish sp aen aden 76 78 84 80 
PMO. G AVis -oe2 ca teca coe — — 69.5 53.5 
Nine ‘days: .........- Ber oe 54 37 0 
Fourteen days .. 0 33 0 oo 
Twenty-two days _- al —_ — 


n notes published some weeks ago we contended that the 
per place for the sulphite in a pyro-soda developer is 
pyro bottle, not that containing the carbonate. The 
jon why other writers disputed this is apparent from 
preceding paragraph, which shows how sulphites 
yin keeping qualities, one sample keeping well in condi- 
s fatal to others. All the samples of sulphite we have 
ed contain carbonate in small quantities, and ini noting 


their changes it has become evident that some reaction 
takes place between the carbonate and the sulphite or the 
decomposition products of the sulphite. Experiments with 
solutions containing a large excess of carbonate also show 
evidence of reactions of a somewhat different nature. In 
the case of the latter solutions the rate of change has not 
yet been determined, the few results obtained being very 
erratic and inconclusive. For example, in one test no less 
than 75 per cent. of the sulphite was apparently destroyed 
within a few minutes of mixing. In other cases about 25 
per cent. disappeared in times varying from a few minutes 
to a day or so. In several cases no effect was observed, 
while in one the carbonate seemed to act as a preservative. 
As yet the only points that have been determined are 
these:—(a) Reactions take place between the carbonate 
and sulphite which vary in their results according to the 
amount of carbonate present. (b) With an excess of carbon- 
ate the sulphite is apt to deteriorate with extraordinary 
rapidity in particular conditions that we have not yet been 
able to determine, and therefore cannot guard against. 
(c) If only a small amount of carbonate is present it changes 
into bicarbonate as the sulphite deteriorates, so that an 
accelerating agent is replaced by a feeble restrainer. (d) 
If an excess of carbonate is added to the sulphite caustic 
soda is ultimately found, which is a very likely cause of 
stain in the pyro-soda developer. These four facts seem to 
confirm our original observations founded on simple de- 
velopment tests, and they certainly tend to show that sul- 
phite and carbonate are best kept separate. Details of 
further tests will be published later, together with the 
method of analysis , which has some points of interest. 


WHAT IS YOUR STANDPOINT? 


“What men need is stand point, and there is nothing like a good talk for giving them that.”—Watdo Pondray Warren. 


our standpoint correct—logical? Do you apply it con- 
ntly along all lines in the conduct of your business? 
you careful in some things, careless in others? 
gain or lose according to your care of the details that 
> for consistent standpoint—consistent business tact. 
us see :— 
ippose you have an idea that your business permits conduct 
¢ philanthropic lines: that you can run it on a sort. of 
nosynary institution basis, and contemplate with equa- 
ty—even satisfaction—a state of affairs where all is outgo 
nothing income, not even stopping to plug up the unneces- 
leaks. 
ppose, again, that you have a very exalted notion of the 
ut of your shop, but don’t. see that it is necessary to 
er your superior goods in clean packages— 
ow long will it last? 
ppose you stand pat on your knowledge that your work 
90d—better than good—and when you tell people about 
u choose the very poorest, cheapest medium you can find— 
ill you make an impression? 

t often. People judge you by your dress as well as by 
talk. 

a professional photographer, for instance, in his corre- 
dence, is content with inferior stationery (or no stationery 
l), how can he hope to impress those whom he must perforce 
1 by mail? It will not help matters much for him that 
studio is full of excellent examples of his workmanship ; 
ie first impression he makes on his prospective clients 
favourable the can hardly hope to have those clients view 
york at first sight. People will judge him by the quality 
is overtures, and if they are not up to the standard he 
in his own work, they will never be the wiser. It is a 


mistaken economy that a first outlay for tasty stationery is 
a pure “expense” item—it is as much “mdse.” as his chemicals 
and plates. It comes into the same category as raw material 
from which he fashions the output, since it largely incites 
the demand for that output. It comes under the head of 
necessaries of the shop, just as do the rent and light bills, 
which he wouldn’t dream of checking up against expense. It 
is even more necessary than either of these, since they can 
be—and ‘will be—dispensed with if no business results. And 
good stationery—in keeping with his own standard of work— 
is consistent. It tells the world at large that his standpoint 
is up, not below par. 

To do without this personal advertising medium is like 
buying a mine, and, after erecting a costly outfit of buildings 
and machinery, to sit by idly without digging into the ground 
for the metal. It is like exposing for a picture but never 
making a print from the negative. It is conducting a business 
along wn-modern lines, for to-day the mails are fifty per cent. 
of the value of any business—because the cheapest in the 
long run. 

And because the mails are the cheapest means of reaching 
the most people is just why the live photographer of to-day 
should take advantage of them in the way of good stationery 
medium, cards, announcements of exhibits, and invitations to 
his studio. Such advertising reaches nearer the recipient in 
that it has the personal mote, which is lacking in a publication 
advertisement, although that form of reaching the public is 
necessary also, and in that it can be governed to suit exigencies. 
You can pick your people, have whom you want, and, if you 
make it exclusive, you will get the best—that is, the kind that 
pays best. You can make your studio the periodical rendezvous 
of a discriminating clientéle, and get results that will satisfy 
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your pride as an artist as well as pocket money;.or you 
can make it a popular place where much business is the order 
of the day, with probably not so much satisfaction in doing 
good work, but equally remunerative. That is a choice your 
environment should dictate. But whatever it is, there should 
be kept in mind at all times the necessity of cor 
according to your standpoint. 


stency 


| 
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There is no redundancy necessary in this form of advertisin 
Only a consistent use of it and the mails, in keeping with yo 
ideals, and it may be said without fear of contradiction th 
for its availability and usefulness there is no cheaper or bei 
to be had. Lovis F. Fucus# 


* The writer's remarks, with which we are in entire agreement, are quoted fr 
our contemporary, the “St. Louis and Canadian Photographer.”—Kads, “BJ.” | 


ACID AMIDOL DEVELOPERS. 


We have already recorded the fact that M. Balagny was awarded 
a medal by the Société Francaise for his method of developing 
transparencies with an acidified amidol developer. At a re- 


cent meeting of the above society 
use also for time exposures. 

He pointed out that numerous formule had been proposed 
since his original ione given first three years ago, but that they 
were all practically merely modifications of his, and that all of 
them had employed sodium bisulphite lye, notwithstanding the 
great outcry that had been raised that this would not keep. He 
had found, however, that a commercial solution had, without 
any particular precautions, kept for over twelve months and was 
as good at the end as the beginning. 

His original formula was: 


he strongly recommended its 


WNTEIOL co sveteaepsesnatie Ma saigahienticesttes scealete class 6 gms. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) ...............066 12 gms. 
Potassium bromide, 10 per cent. solution ... 30 ces. 
Sodium bisulphite lye 50 ces. 


Water 


1,000 ces. 


This is specially useful for instantaneous work, and in special 
cases the bromide may be reduced to one-fifth of the above. As 
atrule, hiowever, this formula is too energetic for time exposures. 

MM. Lumiere have given an excellent formula for this de- 
veloper, but, like many others, it is far too energetic. This ex- 
treme energy is the reason why amidol is not used much by 
amateurs for negative work; and if it were possible to find a 
brake for it, amidol ought to replace all its predec 
developer. 
an acid. 

Tartaric, citric, and other acids were tried, but without 
succes they all of them decomposed the sulphite; finally, 
sodium bisulphite was thought of, and this was found far more 
satisfactory than reducing the quantity of sulphite, which was 
tried and found to be a failure. 

For time exposures of all kinds, particularly those of subjects 
with heavy shadows, such as woodland scenes and interiors: 
the following method of making this developer is the best. In 
the first place, a stock solution of “bisulphite liquor” is made 
as follows :—In.125 ccs.of water dissolve 20 gms. of anhydrous 


SSOrs as a 
This brake, asserts M. Balagny, is to be found in 


sodium sulphite, and add 75 ccs. of commercial solution 
sodium bisulphite. This solution contains exactly 1 em, 
sulphite and 3.7 ccs. lye per 10 ces. of solution. As soon ast 


solution is made, the suffocating odour of sulphurous acid d 


appears. It is not worth while to make more than 200 ces, 
this. 
For a time exposure the developer should. be 
ATM OW Pas sonv si ceuncnseseseeeseqecaesessoecs os noc 5-6 gms. 
Bisulphite liquor oe 48 ces. 
Ammonium bromide, 10 per cent. solution.. 60 drops. 
WALA UGlEria bn ves geet teehee <oentresgeddexsciti's dessaic 1,000 ces. 


The negative should be flooded with this solution, and if 
image has not appeared in from four to five minutes, 12 ccs, 
the liquor should be added; further additions up to 90 ces, 
all may be made if desired ; in fact, one works exactly as thou 
one were using pyro and carbonate of soda. 

It will be seen that 3 to 6 gms. of amidol may be used; t 
reason of this is that if the dish is rocked the smaller quanti 
may be used, and this is the method preferred by the author, 
it gives great softness. If, on the other hand, the dish is k 
without rocking, then the larger quantity should be used. 
certain cases and with certain plates, if insufficient amidol 
used mottling is caused. ; 

For subjects with extreme contrasts, such as portraits out 
doors in the sun, or harshly-lit interior portraits or woodla 
scenes, then the following should be used’:— 


3 gms. 

60 ces. 
Ammonium bromide, 10 per cent. solution. 120 drops. 
Wia ter ah in Se neren Tits SONY or ede 1,000 ccs. 


The above quantity of bisulphite should be used to commel 
with, and the bromide may be even iner d to 240 drops, acco 
ing to the exposure. 

The quantities of amidol and bromide may be varied at wi 
and for interior work small quantities can be used, and for o 
door work larger quantities. : 

The advantages of this developer are that there is nothing 
calculate, and it is applicable to all classes of work. 


premises, at 5 and 6, Sherwood Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W., 
where ali communications should in future be addressed. The goods 
entrance is at 18, Denman Street, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
CryematocrapH RxEALisM.—Realism in the making of cinemato- 
graph pictures led to a strange accident on the London and Brighton 
Railway, near Stoats Nest, last week. An enterprising firm of 
dealers in these wares were anxious to produce a trainwrecking scene, 
in which the wreck was to be averted by the intelligence of a rail- 
way dog. The firm’s employees, properly made up to represent 
villains of the piece, were to lay a sleeper on the line, seize the 
signalman (impersonated by a man named William Zeitz, of Croydon), 
and bind him to the line near the sleeper. Then the faithful dog 
was to arrive, find his master ‘bound, fetch the wife, who was to place 


he signal at “danger,” and the train would dramatically pull up 
safety. Everything worked like a charm—up to a certain point. 1 
“villains” entered on the scene, laid the sleeper, and bound | 
man. Then the faithful dog arrived with his master’s dinner, 100 
him in bonds, and fetched the dutiful and loving wife. Uni 
tunately, the scheme went wrong at this point, and the train, inst 
of making its dramatic stop, charged the sleeper and knocked 
on to the bound man, who received a scalp wound and had sevé 
ribs broken. Inquiries show that the scene in which Zeita recell 
1is fatal injuries was carried out in violation of the rules of | 
Brighton Railway Company, and it 1s stated that the officials of! 
company are so incensed at “the most unheard-of liberty ” that th 
lave suspended the engine-driver and his fireman. The patt | 
station-master took in the proceedings—how far they were sancti 
oy him—has been the subject of inquiry. 
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THE ISOSTIGMAR LENS AND THE PETZVAL CONDITION. 


he following is a paper read before the Royal Photographic Society on March 12, under its full title of “The Isostigmar Lens: a new 
astigmat lens that does not fulfil the Petzval condition.” The report of the paper, which appeared in our issue of March 15, has 


own the interest of the question raised 


y the Messrs. Beck as to the value of the Petzval condition as a guide to opticians. 


The 


markable properties of tne new lens have been obtained whilst disregarding the Petzval condition.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


E description of a new type of photographic lens must be of 
sssity somewhat of the nature of the technical description of a 
logical specimen, and is not interesting unless some new principle 
nvolved in its design. 
Ve hope to show, however, that the Isostigmar is something more 
n a new species of the genus anastigmat, and is a departure from 
ordinary type, because it demonstrates that one of the hitherto 
spted theories of geometric optics under certain circumstances 
ither wrong, or at any rate, only partially correct. 
j has been asserted, and a proof has been advanced by Coddington, 
aval, and most later writers, that a certain condition, hitherto 
wn as the Petzval condition, must be fulfilled in order to produce 
ms which will give a flab field free from astigmatism. You will 
ember that this condition, which has been shown by Sir William 
1ey to have been first discovered lby Coddington, states that for 
ns to be anastigmatic, and at the same time to give a flat field, it 
ecessary for the sum of the focal powers of its individual lenses 
tiplied by the reciprocals of their respective refractive indices, to 

1 
Thatis 5 — =0, and it also shows that when this 

uf 
'is not equal to o, the amount that it is equal to, is the reciprocal 
he radius of curvature of the field. 


qual to zero. 


Applications of the Petzval Condition, 
ifferent methods of making this equation equal zero, and, thus 
Jucing anastigmat lenses, have lbeen described in various patents, 
it will be within your recollection that a paper was read at your 
ety by one of the present authors in June, 1904, describing the 
‘inal and ingenious method by which the Petzval condition had 
1 satisfied by Dr, Rudolf Steinheil, of Munich. We do not doubt 

1 
| the construction of a lens in which S—=0 is one method of 
uf 
ducing anastigmat lenses, but the Isostigmar lens which we are 
ging to your notice this evening demonstrates that it is not tne 
ymethod. This lens has been worked’ out on certain lines, which 
not take the Petzval condition into consideration, and another 
hod of obtaining a satisfactory lens was arrived at. The work 
‘owed itself down to the gradual process of correcting along 
alu lines which developed the somewhat unusual form of a 5-lens 
em. 


Jiscrepancy Between Theory and Practice. 

lere seems to be some confusion amongst the various authors who 
: written on the Petzval condition as to whether the focal length 
should be the equivalent focal length of the individual lenses 
hether it should not be what is sometimes called the pseudo focal 
th—that is to say, the focal length of the lenses neglecting their 
<ness. This makes a considerable difference in the result, but 
1e Isostigmar lens more nearly fulfils the Petzval condition when 
individual lenses are treated as being infinitely thin, we will 


stigate it on these lines. In this lens thus treated, the expres- 


1 
S—is not zero, but is about a quarter of the complete focal 
uf: 1 
of the whole lens—that is to say, in a 74-inch lens 5 — = 04 
uf 


inch. The radius of curvature of the image which is free from astig- 
matism should therefore be 25 inches. This would mean that at an 
angle of 35 degrees the image would be about .48 inches away from 
the plate, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is not so much as 1-50th, 
whilst the greatest distance of the image from a flat plane at any 
angle is less than .09 of an inch. In Fig. 2 the actual curvature of 
the image is shown in solid lines, while the dotted line represents the 
shape of the field according to the Petzval condition. You will see 
that the only want of flatness of field in this lens is the slightly 
convex zone between 18 and 26 degrees. 


See 
(am 
pas? “SES EGS 


Cause of the Inapplicability of 
the Petzval Cond tion. 

Von Seidel has shown that the Petaval condition only holds good 
when the lens is correct for central spherical aberration and for 
coma, but these two corrections are certainly made to a very high 
degree of accuracy in the Isostigmar lens. Dennis Taylor has pointed 
out that when separated lenses of equal but opposite focal lengths 
are used, the resultant power being obtained by separation, the 
radius of curvature of the field may be made so large that the image 
is not very far from flat. But the length of the radius of curvature 
from the data given in his book does not-appear to us to account 
satisfactorily for the degree of flatness of field found in practice in 
the Cooke lenses made on his method. 

The proof of the Petzval condition given by Coddington is worked 
out by means of a formula, which is in the form of cosines of angles. 
In order to eliminate these unmanageable quantities they are 
expanded, all but the first two terms of the series being neglected. 
Again, in the terms which represent the inclination of the bundles 
of incident and emergent rays to the axis, approximations are also 
made, functions in terms of the second order being put into the first 
approximation. Previous writers have assumed that these approxi- 
mations were sufficiently accurate, but it may be that the terms of 
a higher order than the second in the dormule have a very large 
effect on this particular condition, and may in some cases largely 
increase, and in other cases largely reduce, the resultant curvature 
of the image. 

From a careful examination of the proof of the Petzval condition 
the above points appear to show the directions where error can arise. 
That the Petzval condition is not universally true is evident; how 
far it is true, and whether the actual condition that determines the 
whole problem is one that is capable of being simply expressed is, in 
our opinion, scmewhat doubtful, but as we have not the time at our 
disposal to work out this interesting question, we are anxious to 
bring the matter before the notice of English mathematicians. 

It may be intxxesting for you to observe practically the absence 
of astigmatism in this lens by projecting upon the scrcen the image 
formed by it of a grating. The grating is placed in a collimator in 
such a way as to appear at an infinite distance, and an image is 
formed by the lens in the plane that would generally be occupied by 
the photographic late. Instead of placing a ground glass to receive 
this-image we -pioject it on to a screen on an enlarged scale by 
means of an ordinary projecting lens. The Isostigmar lens is then 
swung round to various angles, and the portion that would be occu- 
pied by the photographic plate in the camera is automatically kept 
in focus upon the screen. In this way any errors of the lens are largely 
rated in the image. As our lens testing bench is the most satis- 
ry method that we have of doing this we have brought one up here 


A Possible 
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for the purpose. By this means you have an ocular demonstration of 
the fact that the astigmetism is well corrected over the whole of 
tne field of 70 degiees. This proves that the Jens is anastigmatically 
corrected and that the field is practically flat. The question as to 
1 
the accuracy of our statements regarding the = — are not so readily 
us 
demonstrated, but any one who is interested in the subject can easily 
check these by working them out, the sessary data being given 
in our patent. For comparison with this we will now show you the 
same grating shown by a rectilinear lens under exactly similar con- 
ditions. You now notice that a considerable amount of astig- 
matism exists, the projecting lens having to be moved either back- 
ward or forward so as to focus the different lines sharply upon the 
screen; the best positioa for general sharpness being between the 
two foci. 
In a subj 
is not to be w 


of such complexity as the construction of lenses, it 
dered at that a broad conclusion, such as the Petzval 
condition, is not universally true. A great deal more work requires 
to be done before geometrical optics will become as exact a science 
as pure mathematics, and whilst in no sense detracting from the 
gratitud: which we feel for these investigators who have already laid 
down the groundwork of the fabric, it is advisable to approach any 
problems that may arise with an open and sceptical mind. It seems 
to ns that there are other important conditions governing the 
problems of optical correcticns which have not y2t been discovered. 


Oblique Spherical Aberrations. 


Another quality in our lens is the excellent correction of the 
oblique spherical aberrations. So much attention is bestowed upon 
the astigmatism of the marginal rays that it is sometimes forgotten 
that this is only one of the errors to be corrected. A lens may be free 
from astigmatism but may have considerable oblique spherical aber- 
ration, and may also have coma, or unsymmetrical oblique refraction. 
If these err re large, they may neutralise to a considerable extent 
the advantages of an anastigmat lens. In order to demonstrate this 
matter more fully we have prepared the slide, Fig. 3*, now shown, 
upon the scre This consists of a series of very greatly magnified 
views of a minute disc of light as it appears on different portions 
of the plate. The disc of light has been carefully focussed on to 
the centre of the plate and then photographed by means of a micro- 
scope and camera. The disc of light as seen at a distance of 5 
degrees from the centre of the plate is then photographed and placed 
by its side; the same is done at every five degrees up to 30 degrees, 
and then at degrees and 35 degrees, except in the case of lenses 
which do not admit such a large angle. The row of spots at the top 
are the very much enlarged view of these discs taken with an 
Isostigmar lens. The ten series below are discs magnified to exactly 
the same scale, photographed with various anastigmats made by 
ourselves and others, and include all the best known makes of lenses 
which have apertures of between 7/5.6 and 7/8. We do not put any 
names against them, as we do not wish to make comparisons. Such 
comparisons, we consider, should be made by impartial observers, 
but we wish to draw your attention to the great differences that 
exist between different types of anastigmat lenses. The bottom series 
shown are taken by a rectilinear lens, and are put in for comparison 
with the others. All the diagrams are reduced to an exactly similar 
scale for the purpose of comparison. 


D 


And Their Effect on Depth of Focus. 


Ii is interesting to note, in looking at this diagram, that even 
in the centre of the plate there is very considerable difference in the 
size of the photograph of the dise of light, given by different makes 
of lenses. This is due to the fact that in some the central corrections 
are far from being completely satisfied. This is a matter of great 
importance in lenses which are to be used for telephotography. But 
perhaps the most important bearing on the practical value of a lens 
that is afforded by this comparative diagram is with referetice to 
depth of focus. It is thoroughly well known that the depth of tocus 
of a good lens in the centre of the field cannot be influenced by the 


* The various small photographs which comprise this diagram were coy d ith 
ui a s vith 

a mask with apertures and re-photographed. The edges of these Gunn 
not be confused with the images of the dise of light. ‘s Se ey 


optician; it depends only on focal length and aperture; but the de 
of focus at the edge of the field depends also upon the oblique 
rections. Where the image of a point of light at the edge of 
field is still a point, the ‘ull depth of focus is obtained over the wh 
field; but in some of the diagrams shown it is a considerable gj 
and in such lenses the only chance of getting a sharp picture jg 
have the object almost exactly in focus, and the depth of focus at 
edge of the field is reduced to a vanishing quantity when the obli 
aberrations ave badly corrected. 


A System of Lower-power Components, 
The correction of a photographic lens is a difficult matter, beca 
there are so many errors that must be simultaneously overcome, g 
it has always been our opinion that the principle of making, use 
individual lenses which have as long focus as possible, and theref 
small errors, was one which advantages over the method of us 
lenses of high power, and large initial errors neutralised by ofl 
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lenses of high power and opposite errors. Mr. Dennis Taylor, 
his Cooke lens, made use of this principle in the oblique correction 
Dr. Steinheil, in his Unofocal lens, used comparatively low-pow 
lenses, but to fulfil the Petzval condition with cemented combinatio 
requires very powerful ind‘ ial lenses, with large initial erroD 
In our departure from the Petzval condition we have been able! 
use lenses of very low power, and thus reduce the initial errors whil 
have to be corrected. In fact, no individual ‘component has 
shorter focal length than one-half of that of the complete objective. 
It may now be of interest to describe some of the more importal 
aberrations which have to be corrected to make a high-class lens. 


Two Orders of Aberrations. 

If we first look at a simple uncorrected lens which brings parall 
light to a focus, we find that it has considerable aberrations evé 
when the object examined is upon the axis of the lens. Now the 
aberrations can be classified under two main headings, namely, tho 
which occur near the focal point, and those which occur near the len 
We can make this matter clearer by means of a diagram, Fig. 


If we consider a lens of two or more refracting surfaces we kno 
that the equivalent focus of the lens for a given ray should I 
measured from the point B, Fig. 4a, where this ray cuts the ax 
to the point A, which is the point where the plane AC cuts tt 
axis C, being the point where the emergent ray continued backwart 
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,the line of the incident ray. That is to say, the equivalent focus 
he ray in the top diagram, Fig. 4, is AB. Now, if we consider 
second figure on the diagram, Fig. 48, we see that for the two 
; marked C, which are supposed to be very near the centre of the 
, the distance AB iis the equivalent focus, whilst for the rays 
near the edge of the lens, the distance DH is the equivalent focus. 
his lens, therefore, there is an aberration HB at the focal point 
, and an aberration AD at the end nearest the lens. Now it is 
se possible to make a combination of lenses, one of which is 
wn in Fig. 4-y, in which the error at the focal end is completely 


condition, but such a lens would not give correct images over a very 
large angle of field. In order to do this it is essential that the 
equivalent planes should be perfectly flat, which is what is known 
as the tangent condition; but for the lens openings which are used 
in photography, except for the very largest apertures, the difference 
between the sine and ta t condition is so small that, provided the 
lens is corrected for either one oc the other, it may be considered as 
being aplanatic 

Therefore a perfect photog 
of light to an exact focus; 


aphic lens must bring the whole bundle 
rays CC and EB, Fig. 4 (6), must all 


2 


‘CENTRAL RAY! 
<EDGE RAY» 


F 
i 


{ 
1 
' 


rected, whilst the error at the lens end, or which we may call the 
wr, in the equivalent points is very great. On the other hand, 
s possible to make a combination of lenses, such as shown in 
_ 45, in which the error at the equivalent point is very small, 
Ist the error at the focal point is very great. In order for a lens 
e perfectly aplanatic it is not only necessary for it to bring down 
ry ray to the focal point, but also for the focus of the equivalent 
nts of the individual rays to form a spherical surface, of which 
centre is the focal point. A lens which does this fulfils the sine 


Fig. 4. 


meet at one point on the axis, and the focal aberrations will be 
planes A and D must also be super- 
The focal cor- 


corrected. The equiv 
imposed and the equivalent plane will be corrected 
rections in the centre of the field in a lens with so many surfaces 
as the Isostigmar can be made in many ways, allowing great scope for 
selecting the most suitable form to make the other corrections. 
Horacn C. BEcK. 
Conrap BECK. 


(Zo be continued.) 


PICTORIAL FOCUS IN PORTRAITURE. 


4 recent issue appeared an inquiry regarding the method of pro- 
ing portraits in which the head of the sitter is fully lighted, while 
drapery is kept in quiet repose. The matter may well be 
sidered in detail, and several methods of producing the effect, all 
them quite practical, may be indicated. The main idea, of 
rse, is to emphasise the face by subordinating all the rest of 
picture, and the appreciation of the effect produced is an indica- 
1 of the upward kind of middle-class professional portraiture. 
> portrait is primarily a picture of a face with characteristic or 
lised expression, and though accessories in the shape of furniture, 
peries, and so on are necessary, they must be kept in a position 


of secondary importance, and not allowed to clamour for equal atten- 
tion with the face. Attention is thus focussed on the important 
portion of the picture by reason of the greater contrasts, and in some 
cases also by reason of the sharper definition, though definition need 
not be further referred to in the present article. This relatively 
small area of supreme interest is often termed the “pictorial focus iy 
of the picture, and should be present in all’ good work 


Lighting to Obtain the Effect. 


Undoubtedly the best method of obtaining the effect is by proper 
lighting of the subject. “As the sitter’s lighted, so’s the picture 
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drawn,” and if the operator can see the effect he is aiming at he 
may ‘be pretty sure the final print will show it also, granted good 
technique in the shape of proper exposure and development, suitable 
to the printing process decided upon. The customary flood of light 
over the whole of the subject naturally gives equal prominence to 
everything. We see at once, therefore, that the flood of light is 
just what must be avoided. Many workers when building or altering 
a studio insist on the side light going down to within a foot or 
so of the floor, “in order to get plenty of light on the feet.” As 
a rule, too much light reaches the feet, even when the side light 
is much more than a foot from the floor. But assuming that the 
best must be made of the studio as it at present exists, the first 
step should be to cut down the area of top and side light by drawing 
down the opaque blinds until the open area is from 6 feet to 8 feet 
Square, according to the nearness of the glass to the sitter. The 
smaller the studio the smaller may be the area of, open skylight. 
The amount indicated will be sufficient for any half length, three- 
quarter, or full-length portrait. If this area of light-admitting rooi 
is a little above, a little to the side, and a little in front of the 
sitter, it will be found that the highest light on the face will be 
in just the right position on the forehead, and that the head will 
be more brightly lighted than the rest of the figure. But this 
differentiation is insufficient for our purpose, and if the light is 
stitl further narrowed down the modelling of the face will usually 
become very ferced, the shadows too solid, and high lights tco 
brilliant. What is needed, therefore, is to throw a shadow over those 
parts of the subject which are to be kept in repose, and this is 
undoubtedly best accomplished by the use of secondary blinds, which 
may be placed nearer to the sitter. A large side screen (which for 
experimental purposes may tbe constructed from a background 
stetcher, mounted on the usual triangular castored stands, the back- 
ground, of course, being detached), is placed between the light and 
the sitter If the screen is 9ft. high it may be divided into three 
transverse sections, by means of tightly stretched wires, each wire 
carrying curtains made of some light material, preferab y of a grey 
colour. Pink is often suggested, but the disadvantage of such a 
shade is that the visual and photographic effects are ikely to be 
dissimilar, whereas with a neutral shade like grey one can see 
how the plate will be affected. The upper grey curtains may be 
so arranged as to allow the full light from the skylight to fall on 
the head and shoulders, the lower curtains being drawn to shade 
the figure. A further refinement would be to have two sets of 
curtains, one of paler grey than the other, so that where the local 
colour was dark—for example, a red or black dress—very little light 
might ‘be cut off, while with light draperies a good deal more might 
be kept back. For head and shoulder portraits much may be done 
by the use of a simple opaque head screen, placed so as to throw 
a shadow on the bust, and yet to be just out of the picture. 


The Effect of Development. 


Some workers prefer to get the effect by local development of 
the plate. Any average developing solution is em nloyed, taking 
care that it is so compounded as to give full detail during the earlier 
stages of development. This developer is poured over the plate, 
and as soon as the whole of the image is well up the plate is washed 
under the tap, and development continued locally with a pledget 
of cotton wool, the developer being applied to those parts where 
emphasis is required. Of course, all things are possible to the 
person who, with skill and patience, desires to demonstrate some 
special method, but the objections to this deve opment method from 


the practical everyday standpoint, are that working in the dark 100) 
and on the partially developed negative it is exceedingly diffion} 
and sometimes impossible, to estimate the progress of the loa 
development, in relation to the general development. Thus an an 
or hand may finally come to light, or too dark and dirty-looking 
Further, such a method naturally demands the separate developmer 
of negatives, a much more expensive method of working—from th 
time point of view—than development in batches. On the w hole, th 
development method is the one, which has least to recommend it, 


Local Reduction of the Negative. 


Safer, on account of the operation being performed in full day 
light, is the method of locally reducing those portions of the nega 
tive which it is desired to keep quiet in tone. If the negative j 
of average printing quality the persulphate of ammonia reduce 
will be the one to employ, as the tendency is to reduce contrasts a 
well as to slightly reduce the whole of the deposits. Here, again, th 
amount of time required for the work must be considerable, if any 
thing like due consideration and care are given to it, and such wor 
is better left undone if not done with care 


Frictional Reduction. 


The method by frictional reduction has this to recommend it, tha 
any light patches, such as lighter portions of a dress, may receiy 
more localised treatment, and so be much subdued. Hither methy 
lated spirit, applied with a piece of clean, dry wash-leather an 
considerable friction, or the Baskett’s globe polish and tereben 
reducer, or dry powdered pumice may ‘be used, according to th 
preference of the worker. The results depend more on him than a1 
the special medium selected. Great care is needed to avoid irregula: 
workings, and for general areas the iarger the wash-leather, pad, 9} 
cloth’ used for applying the Baskett’s mixture the better. 


Sunning Down the Print. 


In one way this is the simplest of all the methods. The print 
is finished, printing in the usual way, and then shading the fac 
and upper half, the margins are darkened down by exposure te 
light, turning the print round so that each edge in turn is sub. 
jected to light action. With platinum and carbon prints there is 
some danger of carrying the “ sunning down” too far, or not fat 
enough, though by means of a strip of P.O.P., held in the light 
at the same time, it is easy, with a little practice, to hit the mark 
It should be noted that with some papers the colour of the image 
formed by light varies with the speed at which that image is pro 
duced, and that a tint formed through clear glass will often be 
of quite a different shade to the actual negative-printed image. 


Importance of the Background. 


Finally, a word may bbe said as to the importance of the back 
ground in pictures of the kind referred to. It is of no use subduing 
the draperies and figure generally if the background attracts as much 
attention as the face. Generally speaking, there should be some 
gradation in that part which comes against the head, and the ground 
should be neither too dark nor too light. The degree of contrast 
between the face and the bac kground will naturally determine the 
contrast required between the face and the rest of the figure, i 
must always be remembered that dirtiness or muddiness of the 
accessories and draperies is not what is wanted, and if tone relation- 
ship is palpably false this is the effect which will be produced. 

C. H. Hewitt. 


Tue Lantern in Coronran Insrructioy.—As a result of a 
Committee on Visual Instruction, appointed by Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1902, to consider the possibility of providing illustrated lectures 
for use in the schools of the Empire, the Princess of Wales has 
secured within the past few weeks a fund of £4,000 for the furtherance 
of the scheme. A lantern lecture on the United Kingdom has been 
made the subject of ia test experiment, and has been circulated in 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and in Hong Kong, and as a result 
other colonies have been supplied with lectures on the United 
Kingdom. The Committee are now anxious to take up the other 
side of their scheme and to arrange lectures on the Colonies for use 
in the schools of the United Kingdom. They had desired to secure 


6 ha hab ain oth Aegis ee Ee ETRE GUEER SESE HESS Se StS 


a sum of at least £3,000 to cover, among other expenses, the cosb 
of sending a highly-skilled photographer to visit the self-governing 
Colonies, India, and all and each of the Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates, in order to take views and illustrations such as the nature 
of the work demands. When prepared, the slides and lectures will 
be on sale to educational authorities and the public. The Princess 
of Wales has enabled them to go on with the work. 

C. Barpwin anv Co., Lrp.—Capital £6,000, in £1 shares. 
Objects : To carry on the business of chemists, druggists, dentists, 
opticians, manufacturers of and dealers im salts, photographic 
materials, and optical, scientific, and other instruments, etc, No 
initial public issue. Registered office, 77, Walworth Road, 8.E. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


ay is it that a different spirit seems to prevail in America? We 
told that the worship of the dollar is all prevalent there, that 
ppetition is keener and more ruthless than in this country, yet the 
mgs of the Americans, reported from time to time in the “ B.J.,” 
m to denote that among the photographers a better feeling exists 
min this country. At the convention in New York of the photo. 
wphers of that state, several of the leading men in the city demon- 
ated their methods to the visitors, in the same way, for instance, 
Mr. Langfier might have a party of onlookers in his studio on 
y night of a court presentation, or the Messrs. Speaight demon- 
ate their methods of making their famous little child studies. 


* * * * * * 


[The American photographer believes that he learns something at 
se conventions, and he is not above admitting it to his public 
en he returns to his own town, as witness this advertisement, 
ich is clipped from an American newspaper. 


PxHoros 
For CHRISTMAS. 

It is high time that those who contemplate having 
photographs taken for the holiday season, arrange 
for sittings, and thus avoid the rush that always 
prevails at this well-known studio for several weeks 
previous to Christmas. 

J. R. Hallam has just returned from St. Louis, 
where he attended the National Convention of 
Photographers, at which he was one of the exhibi- 
tors. During the convention he came in touch with 
many new ideas in photography, which he will incor- 
porate in his work during the coming season. 


HALLAM THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 


48 N. Main St., 
Bell ’Phone 21-R, 
Washington, Pa. 


* * * * * 
Apropos of American methods, photographers in the North of 
gland are having an example of what is being done on the other 
le of the Atlantic in the form of the Aristotype exhibition, which 1s 
ng held in various northern towns this spring. Large rooms are 
gaged in one of the leading hotels in each city visited, and they 
| fitted up in such a way as to make a visit to them a matter 
tainly of interest, and possibly of instruction, to the professional. 
| the Aristotype demonstrators I have met seem to be thoroughly 
ictical men—men who can give reasons for their product being 
dd other than its price in comparison with that of competitive 
nds, 


* * * * * * 


Among the specimens shown two features especially attracted my 
ention. One was the novel mounting’ scheme of a number of warm 
ed prints, about 15 x 12 in size, prints which ninety-nine times 
; of a hundred would be put on white mounts. These were mounted 
a board of such a deep buff colour as to be practically a yellowish- 
wn, and with a surface of a linen-like texture. Surrounding the 
nts there were, in some cases, one, and in others two, border 
ts of medium or dark brown. Attractive in itself, such a scheme 
ives an additional advantage from its novelty. Amateurs have 
some time now ‘been more daring in the matter of mounting than 
re we professionals ; possibly the Aristotypé exhibitions will serve 
show that ordinary professional work looks equally well when 
unted on these lines. 


* * * * * * 


The other feature that I thought noteworthy was what my in- 
mant called the “white panel.” This consisted of a number of 
nts, partly in collodion chloride and partly in platinum, head 
| shoulders only, and ‘with the busts vignetted in an irregular 
2; for instance, in a profile, the part of the bust in line with the 
tures would be from two to three times as long as that at the 
ulder. The prints had the appearance of the negatives having 


n very carefully blocked; anyway, the background was-a-dead | 


white, and then a very sketchy background had been delicately 
worked in with the aerograph. The working was slight, practically 
only enough to balance the studied careless appearance of the uneven 
bust line. I know the “sketch” carbon, or “ parfait,” as it is some- 
times termed, has been shown for some years, but in the prints in 
question the air-brushed background is so slight as to make them, to 
all intents and purposes, a novelty. They are, of course, mounted 
with the print trimmed flush with the mount. Studios in which the 
dark backgrounds have been run for some time would, I feel con- 
vinced, benefit by a change to this style. 


* * * * * * 


Despite the fact that the committee of the P.P.A. report an evidence 
of increasing interest in the Association during the last year, the 
present state of that body is a reproach to the profession. Out of 
a number of something like 8,000 photographers in the United King- 
dom only 524 show sufficient pride in their means of livelihood to 
join an association for promoting their common interests. Meeting, as 
Ido, many photographers I frequently put the question, “ Why are 
you not a member of the P.P.A.?” and the answer is, nineteen times 
out of twenty, either “ What's the use?” or “What should I get 
out of it?” 


* * * * * % 


There is, it will ‘be seen, some difference in the two replies, and 
they fairly well indicate the class of maa making them. To the first 
I point out that the public very largely forms its first impression 
by the estimate that a man sets on himself, and therefore if the 
photographer shows that he thinks sufficiently well of his profession 
to consider association with other members thereof desitable, such 
an association will, if well suppoited, in a very short time command 
the respect of the public, a respect in which he himself will share. 
If the accountants did not value their charter themselves, is it likely 
that the public would set the store they do by the term chartered 
accountant ? 


* * * * * * 


The other question, coming from a different type of man, calls for 
another reply, and I generally put it that the small subscription is 
really but a form of insurance. He may get involved in a copyright 
dispute, and, if he bein the right, the support of the Association will 
very likely secure an immediate settlement without recourse to liti- 
gation; while, iz in the wrong, the advice that he will be given 
will prevent him incurring any expense in obtaining legal advice. 
I tell him that his fellow professionals, who are at the top of the 
tree, men who certainly do not stand to “get anything out of it,” 
are sufficiently interested in the welfare of their profession to sit 
on a committee, discussing his troubles and giving him the benefit 
of their experience. And, finally, I tell him what the Hull photo- 
graphers, led by the redoubtable T. C. Turner, did in the matter 
of the Oxo enlargement scheme. But it’s weary talking to such men! 


* * * * * * 
The other night at “The Playhouse,” the charming little theatre 
that has been rebuilt on the site of the old Avenue Theatre, destroyed 
by the collapse of the 8.E.R. Charing Cross Station roof, I chanced 
to overhear a remark which I thought would interest a good many 
photographers. A lady was looking at her programme, and said, 
“How artistic! I do like this cover; it’s enough to make one say 
the piece is good without seeing it.” The cover, as a matter of fact, 
was designed for the theatre itself, and had no particular reference 
to the play in question, since the title line at the bottom could 
obviously be changed for whateve happened to be running. 


* * * * 


The moral I mentally drew from the remark was that any piece 
of advertising, the manner of the receptionist, or the state of the 
reception-room, would probably affect that lady in the same way 
were she to go to a photographer. She would judge the photographer 
by his surroundings, and the idea that she was going to have a 
satisfactory photograph taken would be more than half way to 
ensuring that the final result would be such. And, I believe, there 
are many people in this world who are similarly influenced. 

Tue Man on THE Roap. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL COATING MACHINE. 


For experimental purposes a machine that will coat evenly and well 
paper of the normal width of about 26 inches and in reasonable 
lengths is a great desideratum. The only machine now on the market 
is one constructed by Schippang, according to the designs of Herr 
Zink, of Gotha. This, however, as pointed out by Herr Th. Bentzen, 
in “Die Photographische Industrie,” is only designed for five-metre 
lengths, in which length it is extremely difficult to ensure perfect 
regularity of movement. Also one frequently wishes to test a greater 
lengths. Another point is that with the repeated use of five-metre 
lengths there is always waste of paper and emulsion at the beginning 
and end of the lengths. 

The above-mentioned machine is satisfactory for collodion paper, 
for which it is specially designed, but not for gelatine emulsions. 
‘Coating of small pieces of paper with gelatino-bromide and gelatino- 
bromide emulsions with coating frames is very unsatisfactory. Not 


the roll A over the roller }, round the dipping or coating rolley 6, 
through the emulsion trough d, then over the roller e on to the 
setting table. One part of the setting table consists of a sheet of 
plate glass 7, which is shown in the diagram slightly below its proper 
level, in order to make it quite clear. Over this sheet of glass rung 
an endless cloth (canvas), f over the rollers y and /, whilst a second 
endless cloth n is stretched over the rollers 0 and p. These rollers 
o and p are regulated by adjustable screw arrangements, which are 
not shown in the sketch, so that the three triangular wooden rods, 
k, 1, and m, which are glued to the cloth n, and are separated from 
one ‘another by the length of the sheets of paper, press the paper 
against the cloth f and’the glass plate underneath it. The rollerg 
g and o are lengthened somewhat and provided with a groove in 
which a crossed leather belt is stretched. 

If now the fly-wheel r is turned by the handle s by hand, the 


A p is 


only is it wasteful, both of paper and emulsion, but regularity of 
coating is difficult, and it does not pay the small user who wishes 
to coat his own paper. 

Some years ago the author has had to calculate the cost of certain 
papers, and was forced to devise a machine which would do the 
required work in sufficient lengths. He constructed a machine which 
has proved to be perfectly satisfactory for experimental work, 
although unsuitable for large turnover. This last fact is accounted 
for by the fact that although the paper can be coated in the roll, yet 
it is not sufficiently long to be sold as such, but only in sheets, and 
also because the size marked during the preparation slightly alters 
in consequence of the extension of the cloth—a defect very difficult 
‘to avoid. 

The accompanying diagram explains the construction of this 
experimental coating machine. The baryta paper a is drawn from 


OQ | 


paper will travel forward, and can be taken up by rods, after it 
has left the machine, and these can be supported on two parallel 
‘ars and looped up to dry. If, the room is too short the parallel 
bars can be bent round and thus a second track produced; this ¢an 
be repeated as often as the width of the room will permit. In an 
ordinary room it is easy to coat and hang up 100 metres of paper. 

Below the glass plate i an ice box can be easily placed for making 
gelatino-chloride papers; for collodio-chloride paper the room must 
naturally Ibe heated. 

As the necessary slow revolution of the fly-wheel is difficult to 
attain, particularly with those not used to it, it is advisable not 
to fit the fly-wheel direct on to the roller g, as shown in the sketch, 
but to arrange it further between g and h, and then to regulate the 
movement by pulleys and straps, so that a quick and regular revolu- 
tion of the fly-wheel is converted into a slower movement. 


RALLITYPE FOR WINTER LANDSCAPES. 


‘Tue Kallitype process, the details of which have from time to time 
appeared in our columns, is the subject of warm encomiums in the 
current issue of the “ Photo-Era,” where it is particularly commended 
for the printing of negatives of winter landscapes. Tle following is 
the text of the communication :— 

The progressive amateur who practises photography from pure 
love of it is usually a true artist at heart, and, as such, he will, sooner 
or later, chafe at the restrictions imposed upon him by the printing 
papers on the market—the necessity of employing different processes 
to obtain the best results from different negatives, or the monotony 
consequent upon using the same kind of paper continually, even if 
it were possible to obtain results otherwise satisfactory thereby. 

To such workers as earnestly strive to produce real pictures, and 
are willing to devote a little labour and patience to that end, the 
kallitype process offers such advantages that it should lastingly 
appeal to them. Its preparation and manipulation are easily within 
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the ability of the ordinary careful amateur, and by variations in the 
quality and character of the paper used, the same negative may yield 
prints so different in texture, gradation, and tone, as to be a source 
of constant wonder and delight to the operator. 

The process is not limited to a certain class of negatives either, as 
slight variations in the proportions of the sensitising solutions adapt 
the paper equally to negatives of thin and soft, or hard and contrasty 
variety, while the finished prints will compare, in artistic beauty, to 
platinum at its best. Added: to these decided advantages is one 
mcre—the process is inexpensive. 


Papers for Hallitype. 

The paper itself is the most important factor in the result obtained. 
The specially prepared photographic papers, such as Steinbach, yield 
soit tones, with a tendency to cold black. Whatman’s water-colour 
paper, easily obtained in all surfaces, from smooth to very rough, | 
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ers a Wide range in results—the rougher the surface the greater the 
dency toward broad, sketchy effects, and warmer tones. Beautiful 
ults may be obtained by the use of architect’s drawing-paper, 
pwn as “egg-shell”; it is heavy and strong, and yields rich brown 
es. Ordinary ledger-papers, such as Weston’s or Scotch linen, are 
y useful in this process, and aré more used than any other kind. 
Phe soft Japanese papers yield prints which are the refinement 
artistic elegance, but require more care in the preparation and 
ling, it being necessary to mount them with white dextrine, on 
trong, white paper, such as ledger or Bristol board, before the 
sitising process, and allowing them to remain on this support 
ing printing and development; if the paper does not leave its 
unt during the latter process it may he removed easily by immers- 
in warm water. 
Sizing with Arrowroot. 

apanese papers require negatives of rather strong contrasts to 
id the best results. It is absolutely necessary that the Steinbach 
Whatman papers be “sized” to keep the sensitising solution 
the surface. While the other papers mentioned above can be 
| without sizing, the prints are so much improved by the process 
b the little additional trouble is well spent. 

rrowroot is especially recommended, as it not only fills the pores 
he paper, but it leaves a soft deposit which renders rich half-tones 
velvety-blacks. To prepare such size, rub eighty grains of arrow- 
) flour into a stiff paste with a little cold water. Add to this, 
ring constantly, sixteen ounces of hot water, and bring the solu- 
toa boil. Now add four ounces of alcohol, stirring constantly, 
in through muslin, and immerse the paper for about two minutes ; 
1 hang up to dry. Repeat this operation, hanging the paper from 
rsed ends, and, when thoroughly dry, it is ready for the sensi- 
1g solution. This is made up in four stock solutions, kept in 
er bottles, in a dark, cool place. 

The Sensitising Formula. 

know of no improvement over Mr. Henry Hall’s formula, which 
s follows :— 
lution A.—Distilled water, 5 ozs.; ferric oxalate, 1 oz. 


dC 


Reverse 


w times, and put away for 24 hours; then add 48 grs. selected 
arabic. 
lution B.—Distilled water, 8 ozs.; ferric oxalate and potas- 
I, 4 OZ. 


lution C.—Distilled water, 4 ozs.; oxalic acid, $ oz. When this 
issolved, bring to a temperature of 75 or 80 degrees, and add 
y, 100 minims stronger ammonia water; then filter. 

lution D.—Distilled water, 4 ozs.; bichromate of potassium, 
1S, 

7 normal negatives, use Solution A, 1 oz.; Solution B, 4 0z.; 
tion C, 30 minims; Solution D, 4 drops. Oi the above, take 
and add 12 grs. nitrate of silver, stirring with a glass rod until 
ved. 

r harsh, contrasty negatives, use of Solution A, 1 oz. 
; Solution C, 35 minims. 


1 


3 Solution B, 


For soft, thin negatives, use of Solution A, 1 0z.; Solution B, 
z 0z.; Solution C, 15 minims; Solution D, 8 drops. 

In preparing solution for contrasty negatives, use 14 grs. of silver 
instead of 12. Apply to the paper by pouring a small pool of solution 
in the centre, and distributing with a two or three-inch camel’s-hair 
brush bound in rubber, using no more than sufficient to cover the 

> of the paper thoroughly. This operation is conducted by 
lamplight, and when the paper is surface-dry it is hung over a stove 
or placed in an oven, so that it may quickly become bone-dry. Print 
until outlines are fairly visible, and proceed with development. 


Developers for Black Tones. 
Developer Formula—Stock Solution.—Distilled water, 32 ozs. 
acetate of soda, 44 0zs. Of this take 8 ozs. ; add tartaric acid, 12 grs. 
Solution D, 20 minims. 

Tf this does not yield tones sufficiently black, add 25 to 50 minims 
of 50 per cent. phosphoric acid. Aiter thorough development, rinse, 
and clear for half an hour in a fresh bath composed of distilled 
water, 8 ozs.; sodium citrate, 4 oz.; citric acid, 20 grs. Wash 
thoroughly and finally fix for ten minutes in a bath composed of 
water, 16 ozs.; hypo, 7 drams; stronger ammonia, 90 minims. Wash 
thoroughly and dry. Of course, a good negative is the greatest help 
to a good print, and should be striven for in the first place. 

In photographing landscapes covered with snow, my experience has 
led me to the invariable use of non-halation orthochromatic plates, 
with a normal yellow screen. This is because of the presence of so 
much blue tone in the shadows and broken parts of the snow surface, 
which, if not corrected, would fail to give sufficient contrast to the 
unbroken white of the snow. I generally use Stop 16, giving full 
exposure, followed by full development. If the high-lights are too 
dense I reduce them with persulphate of ammonia, which leaves the 
shadows practically untouched. 

A rough-surface Whatman paper is very effective for this class 
of pictures, giving a wash-drawing effect, and breaking up what 
might be a too flat expanse of white. Rough papers also aid in 
securing diffusion and atmosphere. Irrespective of the paper used, 
I frequently employ one or more sheets of celluloid interposed between 
negative and paper. This produces sufficient diffusion, without 
forcing some portion of the picture too much out of focus, and sup- 
presses detail which might be too insistent. 

In making prints on Japanese papers, if considerable margin is 
allowed, and a mask used on the outside of the negative, instead 
of between it and the paper, a soft outline is obtained, and the 
finished print, especially if a warm tone is being produced, resembles 
in appearance an artist’s proof of an etching or mezzotint-engraving. 
should be dried between clean blotters and under 


3 
> 


These papers 
pressure. 
There is no greater pleasure connected with the art than to watch 
the development of a beautiful print on home-made paper and to 
realise the immense possibilities and control which lie under the hand 


of the worker. Jamus §. Escorr, 


THE 


SPECTRUM AND THREE-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(From “Das Atelier des Photographen.”) 


N a spectrum of small dispersion is observed, the impression 
J is as though it consisted of only three colours. Reddish 
e, green, and blue-violet take up very large portions, whilst 
vy and blue-green are limited to narrow sections. The individual 
rs thus possess a very different extension, and the transition 
» from red to violet, the so-called crimson, is completely wanting 
‘spectrum. This distribution of colours in shown in I. Fig. ale 

jiously these facts are due to the physiology of our eyes. They 
t be excited to the sensation of “crimson” by one set of rays, 
he numerous homogeneous rays cause the sensations red, green, 


lue. 
ween the objective light vibrations and the colour sensations 


of our visual apparatus there is, therefore, considerable incongruence, 
for if the colour sensations changed proportionately with the increase 
in wave-length, the spectrum must show a distribution of colours, as 
shown in II. Fig. 1. 

¥rom the physiological standpoint, therefore, one may also say, that 
white light contains no purplish red, and only small quantities of 
yellow and blue-green rays; it consists essentially of the components 
red, green, and blue. 

In the world of colour round us, however, all colours play an equally 
important réle, as yellow, for instance, occurs in nature as oiten as 
green and red, and since the colours of all substances can be traced 
back to absorption phenomena and are thus formed from white 
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light, so the material colours can only be composed of three com- 
ponents. In connection with this it should be noted that, as regards 
the two ends of the spectrum, the red to the line C and the violet 
on that side of G, are, on account of their weak luminosity, almost 
without action on the formation of body colours, that is to say, only 
that part of the spectrum lying between C and G, Fig. 1, need be 
taken into consideration. There is thus wanting the carmine red, 
similar to the extreme red of the spectrum, as well as the violet, and 
as the middle tones of the still remaining three fairly homogeneous 
spectral zones, we have then vermilion, yellowish-green, and ultra- 
marine-blue. All body colours must therefore be composed of three 
components, and they may therefore be considered as primary or 
fundamental colours, whilst yellow, blue-green, and violet are com- 
pound colours, formed from red and green, blue and green, and red 
and blue. 

From this will be seen an extremely clear connection between 
colour vision and the principle of three-colour photography; the 
property of colour vision can therefore be very simply imitated by 
this process, for we simply split up the colours of the original into 
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the above-mentioned three constituents and then combine pictures 
coloured in an analogous manner. One can thus, even by simple 
examination of the spectrum, determine with tolerable accuracy the 
three fundamental colours of three-colour photography, without the 
aid of more comprehensive theories or experiments. It is also clear 
that the photographic splitting up of the colours can only be based 
on the above-mentioned three spectrum zones, and that it is impos- 
sible to split up the original colours into more than three parts. 

From the above-mentioned colour distribution in the spectrum 
Helmholtz ascertained the most probable colour sensations, which, 
following Young’s theory, correspond to the three elementary nerve 
excitations. The choice of these physiological fundamental colours 
is, as is well known, to a great extent, arbitrary, for it is only 
necessary for them to comply with the condition that the triangle 
formed therefrom should include the whole of the spectral colours. 
By the aid of Fechner’s law, however, it is possible to ascertain 
the fundamental colours which best correspond to these proportions 
from the connection between wave-lengths and colour sensation. This, 
however, is a problem by itself, with which one need not complicate 
the theory of three-colour photography. 
If one considers white light composed of but three constituents, 
numerous phenomena peculiar to pigmentary cotours can be explained. 
The colour of any substance depends on the sum of the reflected rays, 
hus on the absorption band, or the length and extension of the ab- 
sorption bands. A substance appears green, for instance, if it almost 
exclusively reflects the green rays, if thus in its absorption spectrum 
and blue zones of the spectrum appear covered. It appears 
yellow to us when it reflects the green and red rays thus when it 
shows an absorption band over the spectrum blue. If, therefore, a 
substance is to appear red, green, or blue, it must, as shown in 
Fig. 2, absorb about two-thirds, that is, two spectral zones of the 
white light; if, on the other hand, it should appear yellow, blue-green, 
or violet, then the absorption is limited to about one-third of the 
white light. 

This explains the brilliant appearance of yellow, blue-green, and 
crimson pigments in compavison with the dampened dull impression 
that all'vermilion, green, and blue colours produce. The first-named 
colours are richer in liglit and more luminous, for they reflect more 
light rays than the Jatter, which beside them appear dull and 
blackish. 

When pigments are mixed the compound colour is the effect ot 


ct 


the rays reflected after superposition of the absorption bands. Yep. 
milion-red, green, and blue colours give, therefore, when mixed one 
with the other, only blackish colours, for by the combination of 
their two absorption bands, almost the whole of the spectrum is 
covered. As a matter of fact, a very dirty yellow—actually brown— 
can be formed from vermilion and green, and from blue and green a 
very dirty blue-green. 
On the other hand, blue-green, crimson, and yellow pigments are 
particularly suitable for mixing, for when mixed they always leave 
still one spectral zone uncovered. These colours are, therefore, ag 
is well known, the only ones possible for three-colour printing. 
These facts would be quite different had we a simple constant 
connection between the wave-length of light and colour sensation, 
and if in the spectrum there were a brilliant violet and 
that is, if the spectrum was as shown in II. Fig. 1. 
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graphic splitting up of the colours could be based on an infinite 
number of equal colour triads and the splitting up into four funda 
mental colours would be possible, and all pigments of any coloti 
would be equally suitable for mixing with another. 

The physiological nature of our eyes necessitates, however, al 
incongruence between wave-length and colour sensation, througl 
which the theoretical basis of three-colour photography is consider 
ably limited, and the practical execution rendered much mot 
difficult, A. von Hust, 
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“Tur Book oF PHoroGRAPHY, PRACTICAL AND APPLIED,” is th 
latest of the serial works to be published by Cassell and Co. Iti 
edited by Paul N. Hasluck, and will be completed in 32 weekly parts 
the first of which will appear on April 26. The price of each? 
3d. net. 

H. RwEINLANDER AND Co., Lrp.—Capital £500, in £1 shares 
Objects: To carry on the business of photographers, photo-proces 
and general engravers, art designers, printers, advertising agents 
publishers, picture dealers, and cleaners, advertisement contractors 


etc. No initial public issue. Registered without articles © 
association. 


Tue New Cas Rucunarrons.—The Home Secretary has sent th 
following reply to a letter from Messrs. Speaight (Ltd.), of New Bom 
Street, who complained that ladies arriving at their studio by cal 
accompanied by a nurse and child in arms, were caused considerabl 
annoyance by the cabman’s insisting upon charging as “an extl 
person” the baby brought to be photographed :—‘ Whitehall, Apt 
12. \Sir,—With reference to your further letter of the 9th inst.,1 
regard to your suggestion that children in arms shouid be allowé 
to travel in cabs free of charge, I am directed by the Secretary | 
State to say that the provision to which you refer has not hee 
adopted in the new Public Carriage Order.—I am, Sir, your obediet 
servant, W. P. Byrnz.” f 
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RINTING PHOTOGRAPH AND BORDER NEGATIVE IN | Obviously pictorial work by Mrs. Keene, for we are disposed to think 

ONE OPERATION, that she shows to the best advantage in work of that class. Her 
enlargements from hand-camera work are not always so well studied 
in their tone-values. “ Combing Flax” is, in this respect of values, 
perhaps the best thing in her show; though the figure of the woman 
is rather more central than good arrangement required. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the old man who sits at a table 
reading from a ponderous volume is unconvincing in its tone-values ; | 
neither figure nor accessories appear to be wnat the original negative | 
properly exposed must have given. 
In landscape work, this defect is unfortunately’ of pretty regular | 
occurrence. Not that her work is any different on this account from 
that of many another pictorial worker whose name stands high. It 
simply shows that when good photographers attempt to push their 
work into the domain of good art, they frequently push it to where | 
it drops between and becomes neither. Mrs. Keene’s skies are | 


Z P = deficient in light, and her ground and other horizontal planes some- 
uite dry, place the prepar ask 4 PEmeoatin ; oo? : 
When quite dry, place the prepared mask on the film of negative times look as though they were overshadowed by a mighty canopy. 


f the required part show roug! erture, n Cc 5 sia 5 

a a 7 S an E ae through the aperture, then cut Her best landscape, to our mind—and for it we have nothing bur | 
rough the filr round. Ee : ; aae 

a EO age fa a2 Sa * ie te praise—is a mountainous view where a winding road stretches down 

Now Soak pie negative in hydrochloric acid 1 part, water 7 parts, to the foreground, and upon it are stalking three or four natives, 


ee little while, and then rub the edge with the finger to see if the Zulus perhaps, who may be going to the mines, but would do very 
a will come off easily. If not, give it a little longer and try 


well for native warriors in the picturesque dignity of their figures. 
en. Ler, < 5 F This appears to be a more straightforward work technically than 
fhe film should peel off in one piece leaving the required part most of the enlargements. Another good landscape, capable of great 
h a clean edge on the plate. Care should be taken not to rub things, with a more natural treatment of the light, is called “From 
} 


¢ 4 5 2 ‘ the Slopes of Table Mountain.” It has a fine Corot-like design 
‘he plate is then rinsed and dried, when the border design can Peg fe ‘ : ee 


reer Z : - ; showing a distant view of a gleaming town in a hollow seen from 
attached with its aperture corresponding with the negative left | ; = es 2 ° a 
j between near trees densely massed upon the one side and thinly 
the plate and the two printed together. E 


: 3 i fea "gine An disposed upon the other. 
the designs being in “line,” it does not matter if they are over pt E 3 - st cE es RELA aoe 
: 2 3 e a ice Of a few portraits, the best is that of Six David Gili, which is | 
under exposed according to the density of the negative, but i ae + 
Paborders may be adapted) be exit moc fala excellent in its easy pose and fine character. 
oT ‘ders may adapted by extra masks or coats . issu = . = 5 3 ; 4 9 
aa ay 3 BLISS VE CORES CaN AMEE) We should say that Mrs. Keene’s technique rises to its highest 
er or matt varnish. a os fs 5 5 3 ; : 
nae 3 4 in her extremely interesting collection of botanical studies, made from 
i should be moted that it is almost impossible to get the edges of praises ne : cern tee 
‘ : f J Z : plant life in South Africa ;but embracing many varieties common to 
tture of design and the bit of negative to correspond exactly, 5 , . vas ; 
Me better to | eee : th l t ane this country. We were pleased to learn that governmental help has’ been 
it is better re one r than the r as rint a c : j ; : 
: : of tp ee oust sthallersuhani thes other soa eta i accorded to the author of these studies, and that they are being 
round, y AB uae ; 5 : 
officially put to the educational purposes for which they are truly 
fit, and for which they were intended. 


eer eae : 
Exhibitions. “Tus Trunu” PxHorocrapuic Exurerrion.—Monday next will j 


. see the opening of “The Tribune” ots raphic exhi ition, wie 
Seine is to be held in connection with “/fhe Tribune” amateur photo- 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY MRS. CALEB KEENE. graphic competition, particulars of which were announced a our 
confess that we were a little surprised to find a temple dedicated | columns for April 12. The popularity of the competition is demon- 
rt in the upper floors of a great house at the Hyde Park Corner | strated by the large number of anes rec ale es re judges, 
f Piccadilly, and it was not without a little trepidation that | Messrs. A. Horsley Hinton, Stephen Reid, Carl Tentsche gy etcentese 
* [eae E, Brown, J. H. Lunn, and the Hditor of ‘The Tribune,” were able 
threaded a way through passages where an open Glos iene eon to select a number for awards. The winning photographs will 
e showed signs of secret domesticity in the shape of gleaming occupy a prominent place in the exhibition, and the prizes will be 
s and snowy coverlet. Can it be possible, we asked, that Mrs. distributed by Sir J. Benjamin Stone, on Friday, May 3. Other 
b Keene receives, as did the ladies of the eighteenth century, leading features of the exhibition will be pictures lent by Sir 
Benjamin Stone, a latee colleciicn or een ene, andes by 
F . any leading photographic firms, including the most modern designs 

Beeps into a, small! gallery, lighted) from ihe vere asomned ee al Ee ice Demonstrations of the latest processes, 
| classic capitals (without shafts) and lined with the regulation etc., will be given at frequent intervals, and expert advisers will be 
ym paper. This is the “Art Gallery” of the Lyceum Club, 28, | in constant attendance. The exhiLition should prove of considerable 


IRDER negatives usually have the design in “line” on thin paper 
celluloid, and these are suitable for this method. 

Cut out the centre of design, usually opaque, with a sharp knife 
make a clean edge, then get a mask of thim card or metal with an 
erture of the exact proportion of that in the design and a little 
ger, say 4in., if a narrow white line is desired round the photo- 
aph in the finished result, and the same degree smaller if a black 
e is required. 

Now take the portrait or other photograph on a plate at least 
large as the border design, and preferably in the position corre- 
nding to the aperture in the mask. 

Having developed, fixed, and washed this in the usual way, im- 
se it for a few minutes im formalin or chrome alum, rinse and 


1c sleeping apartments? A timely hint from an attendant turned 


adilly. interest and value to all interested in photography, both amateur and 
fer Nis. Ci Kee sxhibits close upon a hundred examples of professional, and we anticipate a large number of visitors for it. The 
ets. Caleb ecus ae a a : aes very ete of Ee hibition will be opened at 12 noon, on Monday, April 29, and will 
photograp hic art. he collection col Be Pne f th continue for one week only. _Admiss ion will be free daily, rom. 
h African views, and studies of the Lees Bor Sere jual scat g 12 to 8 p.m,, at “The Tribune” Rendezvous, Bouverie Street, } 
ns which seem to be attracted to the neighbourhood of Cape London, E.C. ( 
n. These character studies are perhaps the happiest of Mrs. | The following is a list of the exhibiting firms:— 
b Keene’s efforts. They are all wel caught, and seins of the ACen The Neto Photo Materials, Lid. 
ects that deal with children are quite charming. These hi tle | Adhesive Dry Mounting Co. a ib Pore 

whether they be of Zulu, Malay, Dutch, or other extraction, Benetfink and Co., Ltd. : Mattos, Ltd. ; 

m every case spontaneous and engaging. The picture of a girl Birmingham Photographic Co., Newman and Guardia : 

ing a baby, held in a shawl, at her back, is one of the favourites. Butcher and Sons, Ltd. ae ioe a 1 late pee 
simple in its design and pleasant in subject. Another, a little W. Butler yincam.”’). pits! 2840) pet SOL OR Ta RIC GO: 

r = Nar a 5 ‘ J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. Sanders and Crowhurst. 

w playing with a toy waggon, is equally engaging. Elliott and Sons. Se Photographic Co, 

“Boys Round a Camp Fire” something ‘more is attempted. A. W. Gamage, Ltd. Spiers and Pond. 

effect of the artificial lighting makes a very attractive subject The Glazeit Factory. Standard Patents Co. 

group happily posed. “Motherhood” will be recognised by C. P. Goerz. London Stereoscopic Co. 

i one ee i , John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson: 
rs to the last Royal Exhibition, where it won no little honour. a ; i oor ; Ch Pelee atid Rhaland Bros. 
Iresents a mother feeding an infant im the natural way, as she Tio. Ltd es ‘Wenicmineiael Gaeee 
a . Aya) ” ata. eV ° 2 

eside a bed. It shares the honours here with “ Cape Huguenots, TI hvevapare Illingworth and Co, W ellington and Ward. i 
white-capped women in an interior. This is a very strongly lit Johnson and Co., Ltd. Charles Zimmermann and Co. 


and well composed. We should like to see more of such “Kodak” Co., Ltd. Carl Zeiss. 
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Patent Dews. 


aa 
The following applications for Patents were made between April 8 
and April 14 :— 

Cuancinc Boxrs.—No. 8,132. Improvements in and relating to 
change boxes for photographic and other like purposes. Sidney 
Herbert Bath, Holly Cottage, West Street, Carshalton, Surrey. 

Firus.—No. 8,174. Improvements in photographic film rolls. Edward 
Crawford Davidson, 18, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Suurrers.—-No. 8,175. Improvements in or relating to devices for 
operating the shutters of photographic cameras. Alfred Greeff 
and Robert William Greeff, 70, Chancery Lane, London. 

Camera Arracument.—No. 8,192. Extension or attachment to 
cameras for taking larger photographs than the camera is con- 
structed for. William John Reavell, 5, Southdean Gardens, 
Wimbledon, Surrey. 

Prares.—No. 8,440. Improvements in photographic plates. James 
Booker Blakemore Wellington, 53, Chancery Lane, London. 
Corour PHorograrHy.—No. 8,601. Improvements in screens for 
colour photography. Frank Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Hohenfels, 

Combe Down, Bath. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Macazive Cammra Inpicaror.—No. 16,933. 1906. An indicator is 
provided on magazine and like cameras to tell the operator 
whether the plate in position has been exposed. A conveniently 
shaped aperture, which may be glazed or protected with trans- 
parent celluloid, is provided in the side or upper surface of the 
instrument. Behind or below this aperture is a sliding or pivoted 
plate, coloured or printed in such manner that when one portion 
is seen through the aperture the operator knows that the exposed 
plate is still in position facing the lens, and when the other por- 
tion appears it informs the user of the instrument that the plate 
has been renewed. 

The sliding or pivoted plate is connected by levers, or other- 
wise with the trigger of the shutter or exposing trigger, and 
with the lever of the apparatus for renewing the plates; or it 
may be connected with the spring mechanism for easing the fall 
of the plates after exposure, the exact form and arrangement of 
the mechanism depending on the form of the camera to which the 
invention is applied. 

When the exposing trigger has been operated the.indicator is 
left in such a position that the operator can see at a glance by 
the colour appearing in the aperture that an exposed plate is in 
position; when the lever of the changing apparatus has been 
operated the indicator is reversed so as to inform the operator 
that a fresh plate is in position. William Leigh Lawrence, 1, 
Partridge Road, Roath, Cardiff. 

Print WasHERS.—No. 7,057. 1906. This invention relates to appara- 
tus in which the prints are kept from being exposed to the air 
while under treatment, while at the same time allowing the water 
in which the prints are soaking to be completely changed 
periodically. The apparatus also provides for keeping the water 
surrounding the prints free from agitation. A tank or receptacle 
is made in which the plates, prints, or films are placed in the 
usual 1acks or suspended by clips. The tank is about twice the 
height of the plates or articles to be washed. 


The water is run continuously into a funnel tube, called the 
inlet tube, at one end of the receptacle, which may consist of a 
semi-circular tube fastened on the outside of the tank, and reach- 
ing to or near the bottom, or a circular funnel tube fastened inside 
the tank. At the bottom ot the inlet tube a series of holes are 
made, to admit water to the tank. If required, a simple overflow 
tube can be used inside this inlet tube to prevent overflowing. The 
inlet tube conducts the water into an intermediate chamber 
formed by a partition across the receptacle, the partition being 
perforated with small holes at the upper portion. The water 
issues from the funnel tube through the perforations in its bottom, 


rises in the intermediate chamber, and overflows through ¢} 
perforations in the partition plate into the main tank Or rece] 
tacle gradually covering the plates. In the intermediate chamb 
is further provided a bent syphon tube, the inlet leg of which 
fastened through the bottom of the partition forming the inte 
mediate chamber, the outer leg passing through the side of f] 
tank just below the semi-circular inlet tube. 

When the water reaches the top of the bent sy phon tube 
automatically and rapidly em pties off the lower portion of #] 
water in the main tank or receptacle, which tank is provide 
with a false bottom perforated with holes, and just covers ¢] 
inlet leg of the syphon tube. 

This syphon tube has a hole pierced in the inlet leg a litt 
op of the non-perforated portion of the partitic 
forming the intermediate chamber, and ove1 this hole is fastent 
a metal cone, the lower edge of which is a little above the par 
tion which forms the intermediate chamber. When the surfa 
of the water reaches the bottom of the cone of metal, air 
admitted, which passes through the hole under the cone, al 
thence into the syphon tube, and so cuts off quickly the acti 
of the syphon. This metal cone is so arranged at such a heig 
that the prints in the tank are left covered with water, and tI 
process is continued automatically. 

By this means the water which is in contact with the prii 
and the like is kept free from agitation, whilst the tank is fill 
and the incoming water does not mix with it, and is automat 
ally completely changed periodically without the prints ber 
exposed to the air or subject to any violent agitation when t 
water is changed. This bent syphon tube can either he entire 
within the tank or can have the inlet leg inside and the outlet I 
outside, or can be entirely outside the tank. In the latter cat 
however, the inlet leg of the syphon tube must be attached 
the outside of the tank at that level at which it is required 
cut off the action of the syphon and the hole then bored throu 
side of tank and inlet leg of syphon tube, and a semi-conical pi 
of metal fastened over this hole, inside the tank. Edgar Mar 
Chapman, Cairnsmore, Manor Road, Scarborough. 
MATOGRAPH CAMERA ATTACHMENT.—No. 9,987. 1906. The inve 
tion relates to an attachment to a camera by which a series 
pictures can be taken in consecutive order upon a p rotograplh 
plate or film, and to apparatus and mechanism suitable for sho 
ing the result of such work, either projected upon a screen 
viewed through a lens. The plate to-be exposed is moved bat 
wards and forwards in a sinuous path, so that a series of pho 
graphs may be taken upon the surface of such plate. 

A frame is made, which may be in the form of a box of st 
able dimensions and size for attaching temporarily or perm 
nently to the back of a camera in the position usually occupi 
by the dark slide. Connected with the front portion of the belo: 
mentioned attachment is a shutter. By preference a flat f 
hutter has been found to act well for the purpose. The shutt 
may be of the disc pattern, with a portion of the same remove 
such portion corresponding with the period or length of expostt 
the opening being regulated according to! the light and the subje 
Placed in a horizontal frame within the attachment is a su 
le plate holder. On the back of this, or in any other suital 
position, are a number of projections or studs, forming a 7 
spaced out in such a manner that each projection or stud cor 
sponds with the position intended for a picture on the negati 
plate. A toothed wheel, pin, disc, or crank is made to revol 
at a uniform and predetermined rate of speed. The teeth 
such wheel, or the projections from such pin disc while revolyil 


above the 


aa 


2 


engage in the projections or 
holder and cause an intermit’ 
ment of the latter. The 

plate holder, which may be 
description that when the pla: 


studs upon the back of the pli 
ent, regular, and positive mo) 
first horizontal movement of 1 
from. right to left, is of such 
e holder has arrived at the lim 


of the stroke it descends bodily in such a manner as to allowt 


revolving teeth or studs on wheel disc to engage in a higher ™ 
of pins, or projections, in order that a fresh vertical positi 
may be given to the row of pictures upon the negative pla 
The continuation of the revolutions by the ibefore-mentioned d 


or pinion carries the plate along on a horizontal plane, alternat 
from leit to right and from right to left, until the whole, 
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greater part, of the plate has been covered with pictures. It is, 

~ of course, understood that the same motion that causes the revolu- 
tion of the wheel or pin disc will, by means of gearing or other 
mode of transmission, revolve a shutter, so as to cut off the light 
from the lens to the negative plate, during the horizonta 
vertical movement of such plate. 

The second portion of the invention consists of a suitable means 
of holding and exhibiting the positive (by preference made of 
paper) taken from the negative produced as before-mentioned. 
Kssentially the arrangement is in the form of a holder, into which 
the paper or glass positive can be easily fitted. A clockwork or 
manual means of transmitting power for working the plate and 

shutter, as before described, may be combined with a lighting 
arrangement for throwing sufficient light upon the picture, either 
by means of a condenser or otherwise and a suitable lens, magni- 
fying glass, or the like, for increasing the size of the picture, as 
seen on the positive paper or plate. It is understood that should 
ne apparatus be used in daylight probably no artificial light will 
be required. James Preston Cribb, 127, Chichester Road, North 
End, Portsmouth. 

The following complete speci 
sceptance : — 

oLouR PHoTocRarHy.—No. 7,217. 1907. Process for the produc- 

tion of coloured photographs. Smith and Merckens. 


or 


n+ 


fication is open to inspection before 


Dew Crade Dames. 


URyPLAN.—No. 290,504. Photographic lenses included in Class 8. 
A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, 
E.C., opticians and lens makers. February 16, 1907. 

ESIGN, an eagle with outspread wings, perched on piece of stone.— 
No. 290,637. Photographic mounts and albums included in 
Class 39. Fordham and Company, Ltd., Victoria Works, Victoria 
Road, Walthamstow, Essex, photographic mount and album 
manufacturers. February 21, 1907. 


Analecta. 


Hztracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


The Swing-Front. 

A little known feature of the swing-front (says Mr. C. Welborne 
per, in “The Photographie News,”) enables us to effect a very 
ful adjustment that is quite impossible with the swing-back. Sup- 
se the view to include a near foreground object represented at the 
> of the focussing screen and a very distant object, the image of 
lich falls in the centre of the focussing screen. The usual remedy is 
stop down, but another one sometimes employed is to use the 
ing-back and tilt the screen backwards until both images fall on 
surface. You thus obtain sharp focus with a large aperture, but 
ly at the expense of distor ing the apparent perspective of the view. 
 swing-front, however, offers another method of securing a similar 
ct without disturbing the perspective. Assume that the lens is 
e from distortion (or rectilinear), and that it has a flat field, or 
il produce a flat image of a flat ‘object ; and also assume that it 
being used for the purpose of representing a very distant flat 
ect. If the image is flat, it is manifest that the distance between 
te and lens is greater at the margins than in the centre, or, in 
ler words, that the focal length of the lens is greater for oblique 
m for direct light. It is easily obvious that this must be so if 
lat image is to be produced. Suppose now we swing the lens 
that it points to the near object. This will now be represented 
direct light, and iby the shortest focal length of the lens, whilst 
distant object is represented by oblique light and a greater focal 
gth. The image of the near object will therefore move forwards 
ards the lens, and that of the distant object backwards from the 
, as the latter is swinging from one position to the other. The 
» images thus move in opposite directions. The one that was 
viously in front of the plate moves backwards, and the other that 
‘behind the plate moves forward; hence, at one particular angle 
wing both will be on, or very nearly on, the plate, and both 
L be in focus, 


Applying Passe-Partout Binding Strips. 

A simple and time-saving method (says a writer in “The Amateur 
Photographer”) is to first cut your four strips exactly the size of 
the edges of the glass, then take each in turn and fold and crease 
it the full length of the strip, either into one-half or one-third of the 
width, according to the width of border desired. Then open the 
creased paper to a right angle and run a wet small mounting brush 
along the portion to be stuck to the glass. Then, keeping the strip 
still in a right angle shape, slide the wet portion to its position 
upon the glass. To do this, it is necessary to have the sheet of glass 
upon a thick book, or something smaller than itself. so that the 
edges of the glass are clear all round. Do each edge in turn, not 
forgetting to cut the corners off two of the strips to give the appear- 
ance of a mitre-joint. Now turn the glass face down upon the table, 
with the dry edges of the binding standing upright, and all that 
remains is to drop into position, face down of course, the picture and 
backboard, wet the edges of the binding, and press down. 


Sensitising Carbon Tissue- 

Mr. A. H. Hall (writing in “ Photography ” on the above subject) 
says: “Briefly the means adopted are as follows: A 10 per cent. 
solution of either potassium or ammonium bichromate is made up, 
using hot water, and when cold the solution is filtered. To each ounce 
of it an ounce and a half of pure acetone is'added. In the case of 
potassium jbichromate a quantity of crystals will be thrown down, 
but this will make no difference. A piece of tissue is then taken and 
pinned by its four corners to a stout piece of cardboard, a little of 
the solution is poured into the middle of the tissue, and is spread 
quickly and evenly over the whole surface with a broad camel-hair 
brush. The brushing is continued, backwards and forwards, and 
up and down, until there is a tendency for the ibrush to stick. The 
tissue is then put into a cupboard away from the light, and it will 
be found dry and fit for printing in about fifteen minutes. Besides 
ensuring the complete solubility of the tissue, the method has several 
other advantages. No preparations are necessary until it is certain 
that a suitable day has been obtained for printing. A dozen pieces 
can be sensitised in a very short time and at a very small cost. 


Dew Apparatus, &¢. 


The Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera (New Model), 
xoerz, 4 and 5, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 

In introducing a new model of its well-known folding camera, the 
firm of Goerz has fully sustained its position of originator of cameras 
of this particular type, and has demonstrated its talent for giving 
practical shape to the extremest requirements of hand-camera users. 
In its general build the camera in no wise differs from the original 
pattern, but the improvements are at once evident when the shutter 
is examined. The most notable innovation in this latter important 
part of the apparatus is the self-capping blind, a feature which 
makes for speed of working, there being no necessity to replace the 
shutter of a roll-holder, charging box, or film pack, when winding 
the “focal-plane” for the next exposure. The shutter, too, has a quick- 
action wind, which, likewise contributes to the swift repetition of 
exposure after exposure, again an important point when a series of 
negatives are required of a function of short duration. This is not 
the only new feature of the shutter. The mechanism now provides 
for “time ” and “bulb,” as well as for instantaneous exposures, the 
lever-indicator for obtaining any one of which adjustments moving 
with sufficient stiffness to prevent any change being made accident- 
ally. The “time” and “bulb” exposures should be made at the 
lowest tension of the shutter-spring, and 'therefore the makers 
introduce a movement whereby the tension is automatically relaxed 
on the shutter being set to either the “T” or “B” mark. 

For exposures by pneumatic release, a time valve is provided 
which in like manner gives automatically times of Ph cl, lh, B, 
and 8 seconds, thus supplementing the exposures given by the 
shutter at “instantaneous,” which can be as short as 1-15th of a, 
second. 

To these conveniences should be added the further facility of the 
increase in the exposure (i.e., by widening the slit) after the 
shutter has been wound, an alteration which is done in a moment 
and may often be a great convenience on occasions when the light 
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suddenly decreases after the arrangements have been made for 
exposure. It should be said, too, that all. these adjustments are 
made from the same side of the camera, and that the right-hand one 
when the camera is held in its normal position. 

One other new feature is the lens attached to the finder-sight, 
which enables the camera to be brought close to the eye, as it needs | 
to be brought by most people for the position of greatest rigidity, 
and yet permits of the image being sharnlv seen in the finder. 
With all these additions, each of which is not merely an alteration 
made for the sake of calling attention to it, but it is actually a gain 
in practice, the Goerz-Anschutz should continue to merit the endless 
high opinions which have been entertained of it in the past. 


Deetings of Societies. 


SS 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


Fripay, APRIL 26. 


Loughton Photographic Society, ‘Rambles Round Loughton with Camera and 
Cycle.” W. Vincent. 


NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 
Woodford Photographic Society. Outing to North Weald and Toothill. 
Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. Outing to Hampstead Heath. 


Monpay, APRIL 29, 


Preston Camera Club. “Lowestoft and the Broads.” 
Stafford Photographic Society. Annual General Meeting. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 80. 


Royal Photegraphic Society. 
d. O. Klein, F.R.P.S. 
Hackney Photographic Society. 

Messrs. Kodak, Ltd, 
Leith Amateur Photographic Association. 
Camera.” 


‘With a Hand Camera to the Niagara Falls. 
“Theory and Practice of Time Development.” 
““What Can be Done with a Hand 


WEDNESDAY, May 1, 


Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. 


First Print Competition. 
Edinburgh Photographic Society. 


“ Night Photography.’ Robert Dykes. 


Everton Camera Club. ‘Retouching Bromides, &¢.” Demonstrated. The 
President. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society, Lantern Slide and Print Competition. 

United Stereoscopic Society. ‘The Rise and Development of the U.S.S.” A. T. 
Mole. 

Central Technical College Photographic Society. ‘‘Emulsion Making.” Wm. 
Cullen. 


Croydon Camera Club. ‘‘ Odds and Ends and Home-made Apparatus.” 


THURSDAY, May 2. 


Worksop Photographic Society. ‘The Photographic Lens.” 

Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. Open Night. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘Making Enlargements.” A. A. Major. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. ‘‘Gum Bichromate.” H. 
Stewart. 

North London Photographic Society. 


“A Dive into Belgium.” 
Wastell. 


Wie LR Te 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


‘inc held April 23, Mr. J. C. ‘S. Mummery, president, in the 

The second of the two lecture demonstrations by Messrs. 
C. P. Butler and E. J. Wali was devoted (as announced) to the appli- 
cations of the spectroscope. A number of lantern slides were used to 
illustrate the application of high dispersion spectrographie photo- 
graphy to the determination of the elements in the sun and the stars. 
Refereace was also made to the use of the spectroscope in mineralogy, 
metallurgy, geology, and even botany. The employment of a spectro- 
graphic camera for the determination of the colour-sensitiveness of 
orthochromatic plates was also illustrated, and a series of projections 
on the screen were made to demonstrate the action of filters in cutting 
out, more or less perfectly, the different rays of the spectrum. The 
difference was shown between a yellow filter, which cut out the blue 
rays but allowed most of the ultra-vio 
entirely cut out 

Mr. Wall exhi 
he had devi 
repli 


et to pass, and 
he blue end of the spectrum 

ited an inexpensive spectrographic camera which 
ed for his own use. He employed a diffraction grating 
a, which he mounted in the camera in such a way that he could, 
by turning it on its mounting, get any part of the spectrum on the 
plate, or obtain second-, third-, or fourth-order spectra at will. With 
the exception of the grating replica, the whole apparatus cost only 
about £1, and was capable of doing all the work which anyone 


one which 


interested in applying -spectrographic methods to the testing of 


photographic materials could require. After a brief discussion $f 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the lecturers, 


Croypon Camera Crvs.—Mr. W. H. Smith last week gave “ Use 
Hints, Photographic and Otherwise. The “ hints” included 
novelty in the shape of “ photographic tiles,” to which we shall ref 
later. 

Sovrm Lonpon Pxorocrapuic Socrrry.—On Monday in last wee 
April 15, Mr. F. C. Tilney, R.B.A., lectured on wy The Romantic | 
Landscape.” The lecturer’s remarks dealt chiefly with the painte 
of the Romanticist school of the 18th and early 19th centurie 
examples of the works of Claude, Turner, Wilson, Roberts, and othe 
being shown on the screen. The materials employed by these painte 
had much. similarity—a foreground with figures, middle distan 
of water, crags, and trees, stone pines and dark cypresses, a ruin 
temple or castle crowning a near height, and a far-reaching myst 
distance of mountain and plain, bathed in soft luminous light. TI 
lecturer showed the important part played in these romantic lan 
scapes by their peculiarities of lighting. The brilliant illuminatic 
had an exhilarating effect on the mind of the beholder, while the de 
shadows inspired awe and mystery, the magnificent effect of luminoy 
distance marking these landscapes with a quality which, in the prese 
day, has not been equalled. In the concluding portion of his lectu 
Mr. Tilney gave some sage advice to photographers. He thoug! 
that they should always consider their own individual taste in the 
work. There is too much imitation among them. One may stril 
an original note. Then others feel it incumbent upon them to tal 
it up and try to improve upon it. Thus a sort of fashion is set1 
in a particular class of subject, but such repetition will very sot 


pall on one, so the lecturer advised all photographers to strive ther 
selves after originality instead of following in any beaten trac 


He thought photography could be artistic, but photographers shou 
be imbued with honesty of purpose. The lecturer stated that, as 
rule, artists appreciated most the old-fashioned, straightforwai 
photography, and said that. the impressionistic “cotton-wool at 
jelly” class of photograph did not go down with artists, being appr 
ciated only by the producers themselves and the few who cultiva 
that class of work; but if a certain effect, no matter how produce 
gave most pleasure to the photographer, he was justified in apply 
those means to produce the effect aimed at. Mr. Tilney advise 
photographers to visit the picture galleries and study the works the 
exhibited, and the effects produced by the various forms of lightit 
and grouping, the work of artists giving a truer insight into thi 
which is really artistic in picture making. At the concluson of h 
lecture a cordial vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Tilney, who sui 
ably responded. 


Lonxpon anp Provincia, PxHorograparo Assocratron.—At th 
meeting held on April 18, Mr. A. Haddon in the chair, M 
T. H. Freshwater exhibited a very fine series of lantern slides, som 
being from engravings and some from drawings, but what large) 
Interested the members present was the cases where the slides wel 
shown in duplicate—the one plain and the other coloured—the con 
parison fully bringing out the advantage of the judicious use of goo 
colouring. Mr. Freshwater also showed some coloured slides whie 
Were paintings on glass pure and simple, without any photographi 
or other base, these, he said, took the artist from four to six days t 
paint, and sold from fifty shillings upwards. They were exce] 
tionally brilliant and beautiful. Mr. Tea pe, in proposing a vote ¢ 
thanks, said that the beautiful colour effects were undoubtedl 
obtained by the proper use of the greys. Mr. Freshwater remarke 
that the plain glass had nothing to deteriorate the colour put of 
whilst the photographic slide had the black basis, which alway 
more or less deteriorated the colours, however carefully handled. 


——_,4 


InivstocRrapn, Lrp.—Capital £600, in 1s. shares. 


Objects: T 
acquire from W. K. L. 


: Dickson the benefit of certain invention 
relating to illusory entertainments, to adopt an agreement with th 
said vendor, and to carry on the business of providers of publi 
entertainments, organisers of exhobitions and lectures in connectio 
with animated photography or otherwise, dealers in lanterns, lamp! 
onde pusosophical instruments, etc. No initial public issue 
Registered office, 4! 


Registered without articles of association. 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No: notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers'are given. 

* We do not undertake: responsibility for the opinions expressed 

by our correspondents. 


METHOD OF MEASURING THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTER 
To the Editor 
rentlemen,—Mr. A. Kershaw’s letter, published in your issue of 
ril 19, calls for some explanation from me.. I regret t 
nding which has arisen, and. would assure Mr. Kers 
nter has 


\ NEW TIME OF 


he misunder- 
haw—as Mr. 
already done in his letter to you—that there was no 
h on the part of anyone to claim as novel ‘any method or device 
ich had already been used by him. Mr. Hunter has expressed his 
tet in that letter that his paper contained no reference to Mr. 
rshaw. I am ready to express mine that in reading through 
manuscript I did not observe the omission. As Mr. Hunter has 
Hained, the two methods are essentially different, their similarity 
sists only in the use of a rotating disc with slits, but this is a 
‘ice which has been employed in optizal experiments since the time 
Fizeau for the measurement of small time intervals. Mr. Ker- 
WW, in an ingenious way, makes use of the persistence of vision. 
. Hunter measures—not estimates—the length of a luminous line 
n through the moving slit. As to Mr. Kershaw’s visit to the 
oratory, Mr. Hunter was. not on the staff at the time—he was 
jointed in December, 1905—and knew nothing of the visit until a 
~weéks ago. Unless my memory is incorrect, Mr. Kershaw did 
show me his apparatus; he described the principle depending 
the persistence of vision, and I thought it very ingenious. When 
. Hunter explained his method to me EF did not connect it. in any 
y with Mr. Kershaw’s. Mr. Hunter’s attention was called outside 
laboratory to the fact that Mr. Kershaw was employing a 
ating disc with slits, but, knowing nothing of Mr. Kershaw’s visit, 
merely referred in his discussion with me to the method as one 
tinct from his own, without, I think, mentioning names, and I 
not, aiter a lapse of some eighteen months or more, recognise it 
Mr. Kershaw’s. Had I done so I should, of course, have asked 
. Hunter to refer to it in his paper.—Yours, etc., 
R. T. GuazEBRoox. 


PAYMENT AT THE TIME OF. SITTING. 
To the Editors. 

rentlemen,—In your journal of the 12th inst. you refer to the 
urd practices that are being followed by Australian photographers 
their methods of advertising, and the ridiculous prices at which 
y offer a 12x10 photograph, including a dozen prints; but there 
no need to go far abroad to point out absurd advertising prac- 
s. Could anything be worse than the enclosed advertisement, 
ended to attract the attention, not of the hard-working labouring 
ses, such as the Australian photographers cater for, but the blue- 
oded aristocracy of this old country, who are invited, through 
medium of an expensive advertisement in an exclusive paper, to 
1e and be photographed where “no tiresome sitting fees are to be 
d in advance”? 

\ny photographer practising in the West-End of London must be 
ly aware that not one-half of the womenfolk who come into smart 
dios would think of giving any order after proofs were submitted 
ess fees were charged in advance. This experience must be 
eral, and I should like to know whether the “ Morning Post” 
rertiser has had any “tiresome” experience in this direction.— 
urs faithfully, A. R. 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDES. 
To the Editors. 

rentlemen,—I note in your editorial that you purpose shortly “pre- 
ibing a course of procedure which has proved effective in preventing 
ters.” Is that really necessary? 

in experience of over twenty years convinces me that the course 
procedure usually adopted, in its simplest form, with’ bromides 
scarcely be improved upon. 

do not propose to re-write my letter of the 5th, though apparently 
was merely glanced at by the critics. As indicated theve, any 


specific treatment or special bath 
paper does not invariabiy .blister. 

The excuse of “faulty manipulation,” which I notice -you put for- 
ward, is, of course, the usual “ office” explanation of the manufac- 
turer. We all know the value of that and what it means. It is, to 
put it plainly, mere “piffle.” One has to use similar remarks occa- 
sionally “to give versimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative.” I have the highest respect for the manufacturer, but 
nere is often a lot of difference between the official explanation and 
what goes on in the factory. 
Now, I remember the first and early days of bromide paper, about 
he year 1882. I was ip the first rush for the sample sheets put up 
and sold by the well-known Greenwich firm. I-believe I -was the first 
exhibitor of bromide prints at a public exhibition (1883). Anyway, I 
have, with no doubt many others, been working bromide paper from 
that period to the present. For many years the standard developer 
was ferrous-oxalate, followed by an acetic acid bath; blisters occasion- 
ally appeared in those days, as they do now. I used to make large 
batches of enlargements, and might do two or three hundred without 
a blister, then probably—without apparent cause or reason—a few 
would appear to be-—as now—a great annoyance. Later, the metol- 
hydroquinone developer has been a favourite bath, and deservedly 


proves nuthing, because bromide 


t+ 


ct 


so. For several. years past my outputshas exceeded one hundred 
enlargements and prints per week. As I have said, we may go on 
week after week and no trouble, then an epidemic of blisters, not 


on consecutive sheets, so that one would for the occasion use a 
different developer, and thus endeavour to meet the vagaries of the 
paper in use, but in a manner to suggest that the paper is a mixed 
lot—i.e., not all of. one batch, and not of the same degree of excel- 
lence. 

You say that “a slight dragging touch from. the corner of another 
print” may cause a blister. On the other hand, it may do no such 
thing, and it certainly will-not, if the paper and gelatine coating 
is in the condition it ought to be, and usually is. If there is nothing 
wrong with the- gelatine you may subject the paper to much rough 
handling without fear of blisters. I have just developed, fixed, and 
washed a piece of- bromide paper, which was first folded up like a 
letter, and it comes out at the finish almost without a mark. Obvi- 
ously if the gelatine coating has got damp in places, or decomposed, or 
if the faulty manipulation of the manufacturer has resulted in the 
presence on the market of a paper with an inherent tendency to frill 
and blister, well, in such cases failures inevitably result. 

Any prescription which you might devise would be in the nature 
of the wholesale physicking of a big staff of workpeople as a safeguard 
against some possible epidemic, when every able-bodied man, woman, 
and child is periodically dosed in order that, may be, the ailment 
will pass by the ill-fed, ill-clothed, and weakly members of the 
community. 

The simple explanation, is probably that occasionally an emulsion 
is spread upon paper when its proper destination is the receptacle for 
residues. 

Bromide paper is made every day in very large quantities, which 
will not blister, or does not. The small percentage which may, and 
does, with all the accompanying annoyance, should never ‘be allowed 
to leave the factory. 

In estimating photographic reactions the vehicle, gelatine, is not 
usually considered; we look upon it as a vehicle simply. .The old 
troubles with dry plates—troubles which, one might almost: say; the 
present generation knows nothing of—were got rid of by the exercise 
of greater care in the selection and treatment of the gelatine used, 
and, of course, the surface to which it was applied. And so it is 
with bromide paper. Accidental errors in manipulation and tempera- 
tures no doubt cause the trouble to a large extent. Gelatine in a 
moist condition decomposes very quickly, putrefaction sets in at 
certain temperatures at a very rapid rate, and some of this partially 
decomposed stuff gets used, mainly, no doubt, through inadvertence. 

There is in development, as every experiénced photographer knows, 
a sufficient margin of safety to cover the varied methods and environ- 
ment of numberless photographers, and the greater mhajority of these 
are reasonably particular in their choice of chemicals and in their 
endeavour to ensure a proper workable temperature, and the results 
are invariably good; provided the material is also of normal quality. 
—! amy;.cte:, J. Prem, 

Nottingham 
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THE MISUSE OF CHEMICAL EQUATIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I was very pleased to see your editorial note in the 
Journal drawing attention to the misuse of chemical equations. As 
you say, the employment of formule to represent a chemical reaction 
is of no value unless it has been proved correct by analysis. I have 
found in my practice as a chemist that this misuse of formule is not 
confined to writers of photographic matters, but is characteristic of 
a certain class of writers on all subjects in which the science of 
chemistry plays a part. I find that, as a rule, the more superficial 
a person’s knowledge of chemistry is the more ready is he to flourish 
with chemical symbols, and I think this rule is well instanced in the 
equation quoted by you in your note, where the silver is represented 
as consisting of six nascent atoms. I say this, of course, without pre- 
judice, as I have no idea by whom the original article was written, 
but seeing that these incorrect formule are likely to mislead students 
I hope your note will have the effect of deterring other writers from 
expressing their theories of chemical reactions in symbols.—Yours 
very truly, Antnony J. PRruston. 

37, Grove Lane Camberwell, S.E. 

April 23, 1907. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


pee 

AtiEcrpD Postcarp FRavups.—A sequel to a case which was 
reported last year in our issue of April 13, cropped up in the 
Lymington Police Court last week, when Joshua Wm. Humphreys, o 
Payne’s Yard, Blandford, photographer, should have surrendered to 
his bail for sentence in regard to a charge preferred against him 
six weeks previously by Rose Phillips, of Gosport Street, of obtain- 
ing money by false pretences, but did not appear. The case was in 
reference to a deal in postcards, defendant having taken orders an 
money from prosecutor and Mr. W. F. Aldin, of Pennington, but 
never executed these orders. It appeared defendant had _ since 
executed Mrs. Phillips’ order, but had not sent her a balance of 45s 
due on this particular “deal.” In a letter he had sent, he promised 
to pay shortly, and also execute Mr. Aldin’s order (1,000 picture 
postcards for 50s., payment for which was made by cheque, which 
defendamt had cashed). 

Mr. Aldin was in the Court, and asked for a warrant for Humphreys’ 
apprehension on this new second charge. 

The Mayor having read the letter, said defendant seemed to have 
miscalculated the date upon which he had to come up to receive 
judgment, but Superintendent Wakeford said the: man had been 
duly warned by the Dorset police. 

After a good deal of explanation as to the circumstances surround- 
ing the case, Mr. Aldin’s application for a warrant was granted, and 
further proceedings in regard to the first charge against the accused 
were ordered to stand adjourned pending the decision in this second 
case, which will come before the county magistrates. 

A Cutswick Bankruprcy.—At the offices of the Official Receiver for 
the Brentford district, on Thursday last, the statutory meeting of the 
creditors interested under the failure re Carl Stackemann, photo- 
grapher, 4, Heathfield Terrace, Chiswick, trading as The Photographic 
Tourists’ Association, was held. The statement of affairs filed by the 
debtor disclosed gross liabilities amounting to £790, of which 
£511 1s. 3d. was due to unsecured creditors. To partly secured 
creditors £76 11s. Ed., the value of the securities being returned at 
£25, thus leaving a balance of £109 7s. 3d. to rank as a debt, and 
making the total liabilities expected to rank against the estate for 
dividend amount to £620 8s. 6d. The total assets were returned 
at £193 9s. 7d.. from which £68 Os. 1d. have to be deducted for 
the claims of preferential creditors payable in full, leaving the net 
assets at £36 9s. 6d. thus showing a deficiency of £584 19s. It 
appeared from the statements made by the debtor to the Official 
Receiver that he commenced business about thirty years ago, having 
no capital of his own at the time. He had always personally superin- 
tended his business, and had kept the usual books of account. His 
profits have amounted to about £6 per week. He alleged his failure 
to have been caused through robbery by assistants and loss of a law- 
suit, also to illness in his family. Eventually the estate was left in 
the hands of the Official Receiver for summary administration in the 
usual manner. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, inch 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Eprtors, Tur Bary 
JourNAL oF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strar 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to ansu 
communications through the post. Questions are not answer 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general busin 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & 0 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,.* Tor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs, Huy 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W. 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, e 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with | 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
F, Marshall, 10, Bridge Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne. Photograph of the 1 
H. P. N. Clavering. 


E. J. Moorhouse, 1024, King Street, Egremont, Cheshire. Photograph of Lay 
of Foundation Stone of Presbyterian Church, Corner of Manor Road and & 
bank Road, Egremont, Cheshire. 


J. Burton & Sons, 3, Haymarket, Leicester. Seven Photographs of EH, 
Oppenheim. 


W. Norcliffe, 34. King Street, Ulverston, Lancashire. Photograph of a Ma 
Royal Mail Van. 


H. Abba, 48, Holderness Road, Hull. Photograph of the Hull Queen’s H 
Staff’. 


J. Holloway, 82, Cambray, Cheltenham, Photograph of Dr. Bagot Ferguson, 


J. B.—(1) We have not yet had the opportunity of testing one, 
From the charts which have been published we should say 
would be equal. (3) If you mean as originators, we say no. 

AmarTruR.—Many thanks for the specimen you send. The idea 
very old, and the results are not, as a rule, satisfactory 
practical work on account of the paper grain being so prominel 
In using real negative paper this is reduced to a minimum. 

Coryricur.—Will you kindly tell me how long the copyright laj 
in an engraving from a painting? The engraving was publish 
in 1871. I have had one brought in to be copied, and am wond 
ing if it is safe to copy it.—B. 

Engravings enjoy protection for 28 years from the date of fil 
publication, which should be stated on the print. 

Copyricur.—Our football teem engaged a photographer to photogra 
them before playing a match one day last year. The phol 
graphsr did rot turn up, so we sent a trap for another, W 
photographed them and supplied them with the photograph 
4-plate, mounted. Two months after he had completed his ord 
for }-plate we asked him if he would do us two dozen of t 
same group on postcards. This he refused to do, so we g 
another photcgrapher to copy and print the postcards. T 
photographer that took the group now threatens proceedings 
the party selling the postcards does not stop the sale and hai 
him the negative. What had we better do?—FoorTBatt. 

Nothing. The photographer has not the faintest right in t 
negatives. He was paid for his work and the copyright is vest 
in those who paid him. You may refer him to an article int 
“British Journal Almanac” for 1906, where this question is fw 
dealt with. 

Bromipr Printrne.—I am trying to work a quick-printing machi 
but up to now have failed to obtain good results. I find it nece 
sary to use a quick bromide card, with which I have had | 
experience; hitherto I have been working gaslight cards, wi 
every satisfaction. With a quick exposure of, say, one secon 
I get a poor, flat picture, which takes some three or four minut 
to develop with amidol and brush development. In my expe 
ments I have used a good, clean, and plucky negative, such 
gives a good brilliant black, with a gaslight card. We ha 
been printing and developing about 300 cards in from three @ 
a half to four hours, one filling the frames, one exposing; 0 
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bisulphite, or use the one given on page 303. In latter case 
you will be safe with the brand of sulphite mentioned, but with 
certain other brands the solution will not keep well. Ti you 
wish to further shorten the time you had better use metol 
hydroquinone. 
Cuinesr Cummare.—t should be pleased if you could tell me what 
is the best process to withstand the Chinese climate.—W. D. W. 
We regret that we do not know what particular form of 
training, physical or otherwise, that it is necessary to undergo 
to enable anyone to withstand the Chinese climate. If our cor- 


veloping, and a boy at the fixing bath. My desire is to get 
wough more in less time. Prices are coming down, and it 
shoves one to get through work quickly in order to compete with 
hers who are doing a matt bromide at 1d. retail. I develop 
some little distance from the gas, with a double thickness of 
azed yellow calico. I shall be glad if you can suggest a likely 
use for my failures.—Bromipr Posrcarps. 

We should say you are fogging your paper with too strong a 
weloper. Try the following, which should develop fully in one 
two minutes :— 


Metol .... 80 ozs. respondent refers to a photographic process, will he kindly 
Boda sulphite cco .sasssesseersaweese 6 ozs. specity whether he refers to negative or positive 

iy droquinone nds 150 grs Gorvarenr AG Christmas I photographed several views of this 
Potass. carbonate 2 ozs. town ‘in the snow and sold them for postcards. A postcard dealer 
Potass. bromide 50 ers. bought some from me at twopence each, and has now had them 
Water aeons 80 ozs. reproduced in a book, “of two views in each book.” If I have 


mine copyrighted, can I prevent him from selling the same 

without my permission, as mine are the original negatives?— 

CopyRicHt. 

You can register the copyrights now and prevent further 
sales by the dealer, but you cannot take action for sales made 
re registration. 

H. P.—The print is dipped in alcohol, squeegeed on to the celluloid, 
and fixed by hot pressure. Messrs: Fallowfield, 146, Charing 
Cross Road, issue a booklet giving directions and descriptions 

| of the apparatus. 

DeveLopinc Rarrp Exposures.—I have several times lately been 


d Co., New Zealand Avenue, B irbican, E.C. It is obtainable ie led upon to take very rapid snapshots of rapidly moving 
sbjects (such as horses galloping, etc.), necessitating an exposure 


various very slight patterns, as well as, we believe, quite plain 
d is applied simply by moistening with water of from 1-500th to 1- 1000th of a gecond: and although the result$ 
applied s y by s g ri 
NPER.—(1) Some of my negatives recently have been stained | I obtained were very good, I am not at all sure that they might 
h pyro-soda developer, perhaps through insufficient of the latter be ee ed on by dev. eloping the plates in some different 
from a solution a little old (the sulphite, I mean), stocked in Herre I ane id P ae much obliged if you ee tell me 
jottle alone. The difficulty has arisen when specially making | e what is bee HEAL fai ates ee ie es ees have =a 
td Z suc “ie ‘ v1 C. 
developer with dry pyro, carbonate of soda, and sulphite | Such Priet exposures as the above, and what is the most practica 
arate. The point IGE particularly is that the stain has and effective method of getting the most out of such rapid 
: > particule E is 3 
‘ ase ae napshots? 1e pla a 4 elop 
jarently been removed after passing through alum and citric ipa ine Eats x ae absceds corolgael mere Sey oped 
Te ee ERice Gens endl Glatae, anienve are with a pyro-metol developer (“ Royal Standard formula), dilutec 
a. ee are Litas t th four times its bulk of water, and the plates were rocked 
jative very hard, and the detail in the whites almost un- 


. Poaet : in a dish during the whole of the development. I believe what 
. 4 Ei r r WwW i Vas sy 5 
ntable. W hy the return of the stain after w ashing? (2) I was is known as stand development is usually adopted by those who 
erested in your remarks about the pyro-soda developer. It 3 9 


; z > : : are experienced in rapid snapshot work.—RockKER. 
‘been my habit to mix the sulphite with EO, cial eee sede We know of nothing appreciably better than the weak pyro- 
bonate separate, and add lati er according to exposure given metol you have been using. Tee method, using, say, 
class of negatives required. This keeps well and works well rodinal 1 oz., water 200 oz., is, perhaps, a little preferable on 
portraits in studio, according to your formula. I should be seo 2 


é s Y the score of detail and softness , but the difference is small. 
d if you would recommend the proportions which would be Harry H. T.—We are obliged to you; but there is no need for us 
ly to give the result for very short exposures. (3) My experi- is 


4 2 ; eae to refer to the matter. 
€ with the Kodak formula for films— Worrrep.—We advise you to address a letter to the police in the 


FoR Stup1o.—I am putting in a Ginedtonr in order to ue ee a 
aiding into a workable studio. The window is about 10 f 
uare, but unfortunately it faces the south, the only side is 
e building available. Would you kindly infovm me what would 
the best sort of glass (for the said window) to obstruct the 
rect rays of the sun, and at the same time let in the maximum 
light? I am having the frame made to take glass panes of 
ge size, so that the glass would require to be of good weight, 
th as little colour as possible.—M. C. G. 

We cannot suggest anything better than ground glass, excep! 
orm of flexible gelatine decoration, which is sold ‘by Reinamann 


not 


Sulphite soda . 6 ozs. neighbourhood asking them to pay a call. 
Pyro acid by % 02. P. D. P.—There is little to choose between A and B. We have not 
Water ...... 32 ozs. had an opportunity of testing C. 

hat it does not keep in a useable condition for one month, Hatr-Tonrs.—Would you give me the names of any firms who supply 


ch is inconvenient, because in the county we are not develop- 
films for customers very frequently, and it causes a great 
lof waste. Would more sulphite improve it without reducing | 
power of development? One wants a really quick developer 
hand camera exposure.—BRroMIpE Postcarps. | 
) Yours is a common experience. Acid baths often discolour 
Staining material without removing it, and then the colour 
lable to return. Acid is most effective in the fixing bath. 
4 0z. of potash metabisulphite in each pint of fixing bath, 
do not wash between developing and fixing. The stain is 
to your sulphite solution, which will not keep without a 
ervative. Add one ounce rectified spirit to each pint of 
tion. This will help to keep it. (2) We are glad your experi- 
of our formula is so favourable. We use the same formula 
shutter exposures. For extremely short exposures we should 
the same formula diluted, and increase time of development. 
Ve have had other complaints with regard to the formula you 
tion. Bad keeping and great staining qualities seem to be 
ateristic of it. The formula, however, generally differs from 
ne you give, as sulphuric acid is usually included. For rapid 


lopment, try our formula, with only half the amount of meta- 


half-tones mounted on oleh frames, trinket-boxes, and similar 

articles. The articles 1 mean have, I believe, a good sale at all 
1e pleasure resorts. The print is mounted in optical contact 
with glass, and the glass then, in its turn, mounted on the 
base. The effect is very similar to “ opalines.’ FR. 

Messrs. Moores, De Saulles and Co., Stourbridge, supply the 
frames, boxes, ete. If you require half-tone prints from your 
own) negatives you will require to get them from aiphoto-engraving 
firm such as Hood and Co., Middlesbrough, Hamel and Co., 
Nottingham, or the London Studio. Consult our adv enticement 


pages. 


Couour-Warer.—1. Your retouching is good enough to secure you 


situation in a second-class firm—it is not up to the highest 
juirements. Your modelling is weak, the “touch” merely a 
smoothing one, and you remove lines and shadows unduly. 2. 
In wording an advertisement for THE JouRNAL, state your full 
qualifications, but we advise that you do not make a special 
claim upon your school of art and exhibition experieiice. Photo- 
graphers want only those skilled in photographic finishing—the 
two methods are widely different—but you might mention that 
you possess a general knowledge of art. 


Your-colour work is 


Wuirrt Backerounps.—I should 
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also second-class, and we think you should strive after better 
flesh tints and strengthen your shadows considerably. Flesh, 
dress, and background are all too monotonous in tone, and re- 
quire variety and warmth in the shadows and half-tones to liven 


them up. 


Maxiye Backcrounps.—Can you inform me if there is any book 


published giving instructions on distemper or flatted oil back- 
ground painting? Any information assisting in that way will be 
esteemed.—ALFRED T, Honey. 

There is no book published on the painting of backgrounds. 
If, however, you refer to page 82 of our issue of February 1 last, 
and page 155 of that of March 1, you will find articles on the 
subject which will probably be of service to you. 


Satary Query.—I shall be greatly obliged if you will kindly inform 


me what salary I may expect to receive in a good-class photo- 
graphy business as receptionist, assistant retoucher, spotter, etc. 
having just served an apprenticeship of three years as such to a 
high-class photographer. My age is 21—V. L. C. 

This is a difficult; query to reply to, as so much depends upon 
personal ability and business tact, and something on the status 
of the house to which you have been apprenticed. The salaries 
of experienced receptionists and retouchers vary from about 15s. 
to 30s. a week. You would scarcely be classed as an experienced 
hand at present, we should think. 
eel obliged if you could tell me 
how to obtain white background effects in my studio. As you 
will see from enclosed sketch, the studio is 22ft. long by 8ft. 
wide, with 9 ft. side light 5ft. high, starting 4ft. from floor, 
with only 24ft. top light 9ft long. I vignette all my pictures, 
but find that background then prints a dirty grey or brown 
tone in platinotype; and what is the best material and colour 
to use for obtaining white effects? Do you recommend a slower 
plate for this? —Wuire BAckGROUND. 

We scarcely understand your query. Surely you do not 
desire an absolutely white background behind the head and bu-t 
of the sitter, as the margins of the picture should be kept white 
by the vignetting mask. Colour for white background is white 
distemper—otherwise, ordinary whitewash—or you may cover 
a screen with white paper. If you desire a pure white behind 
the sitter’s head and bust, we expect you will have to block out 
the background in the negative with water colour or black 
varnish. : 


Srupro Quertes.—I am seeking your aid again, through the medium 


of your valuable paper. I am building a new studio. I enclose 
two sketches of studios, and I should like to know which you 
think would be best—the 3-span or }-span. Also, I had thought 
of dark blue blinds similar to pattern on spring rollers for top 
licht, and on wires for side light. I have Bolas’ book on “Studio 
Construction,” but I think there should be some fresh ideas since 
that was written. Anyhow, I should be pleased to know what 
you think about these two matters.—TyKE. 

Both designs are good, and it is quite a matter of taste which 
is the best. On the whole, perhaps, we should prefer the one 
But, as we have just said, one is prac- 

tically as good as the other. We should, however, advise you 

4o have the studio somewhat longer—say three or four feet. You 
. will then be able to use lenses of longer focus, and so obtain 
better perspective in the pictures. The book is a very good one, 
put after all more deyends upon the man who works it than 
the forn of the studio. The sample of material sent will 
do very well for the top blinds, but for the sides we should prefer 
a softer one, such as an “art serge,” of a similar colour. 


shown in sketch No. 1. 


Lens Query.—Will you kindly inform me what make of portrait lens 


woald be suitable for artificial light work? Studio is 14ft. long. 
I want it principally for taking postcards 54 x 44, groups on same, 
also midgets, if possible. Camera I am using measures 64 inches 
from front of lens panel to focussing screen (outside measurement). 
I do not want to pay a lot for a secondhand one. I should not 
mind about £3 or less, if you think I can get one good enough. 
—F. B. 

The most suitable lens to use with artificial light would be the 
ordinary portrait lens, but we do not know of one that would take 
groups (full length) of the postcard size, which is nearly that of 
the cabinet picture, in so short a studio as yours. A portrait 


ens of ten inches focus requires a distance of about 14ft. et; 

camera and sitter for a full-length figure, and your camer 

course, would not do for that. One of the anastigmat ty 
shorter focus would cover the size of the picture you req 
but the perspective will not be so good as with a longer 

and the price would be higher than you mention if it h 

arge aperture. You had better get price lists from the diff 

makers or dealers, and from them select what will suit 
requirements and purse best 

Fapep Writinc.—Would you kindly answer the following?” 

painting, with writing, in ink on back, which is very n 

aded. Can I do anything to restore or colour ink, so I can. 
same ?—I. N. K. 

If the writing was done with the ordinary iron-gallic inl 
colour may often be restored by carefully moistening it * 
an infusion of galls, or with a solution of ferro-cyanid 
potassium, slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid. aN 
ink fades it generally goes to a yellow colour, which, 
zeason of its non-actinic character, often can be copied * 
well by photography without further treatment. Have yout 
copying it as it is? 7 

Faprp Guass Posirive.—I notice the query of .“ Positive” in 
week’s journal. I have two old glass portrait positives. On 
quite spoilt, owing, I suppose, to damp, and I am afraid theo 
is also going. What canI do to preserve it? It is valuable to 
as it is the only portrait I have of a near relative, and altho 
I have had it copied, and also an enlargement from it, © 
of them are satisfactory.—C. H. 

Without seeing the pictures we cannot give an opinion. If 
pictures had been varnished they would not have faded. But 
doubt if anything can be done with them now, as, in all] 
bability, if the film is wetted, it will leave the glass; or if ity 
varnished the collodion would possibly dissolve when the yarr 
was applied. The only suggestion we can offer is that you 
good copies of them before they decay further. 

Prro.—We regret that we do not know exactly what is meant 
the “ Cadett filter,” but if we are correct in our assumption t 
this refers either to the “ Absolutus” or “ Gilvus” filters, wh 
were specially made for Cadett plates, we can only say that 
know of no plate which will work satisfactorily with the fom 
as this absorbed too much of the green. This is obviously 
reason why unsatisfactory results are obtained with the 
named. The Cadett spectrum plate was exceptionally sensit 
to green, and to compensate for this the filter was made so 
to reduce this extra sensitiveness to the average level of 
other colours. If the filter is a “ Gilvus,” then a Wratten’s p 
chromatic plate can be used instead of the Cadett spectrum, W 
very similar results. 

J. Harris and Others.—In our next. 

W. W. L.—if the subjects are good and the negatives in good ¢ 
dition you may dispose of them through our advertisem 
columns. We know of no other means. 

R. H. B.—You must not say “ Photographer to the King,” but } 
can state the facts of the case you refer to. 

J. S. D.— St. Louis and Canadian Photographer,” 3,210, Loe 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. : 


*," NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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Blory agreement respec ting the keeping up of prices. 


Society of New York reports a 
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» Royal Academy opens on Monday next. We shall deal with 


rtraiture next week. (P. 325.) 
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“CoLrouR PHorocRaPHY”’ SUPPLEMENT. é 
ne-plate process of three-colour photography is advertised for 
rst time in this issue. We give the latest particulars on 


37. 


William Gill, of Colchester, one of the few professionals who 
taken up colour work, gives his views on the business side 


(P. 33.) 


A. J. Newton condemns the existing practice of fine-etching 
blocks from the black [pues fs, (P. 34.) 


ie few points in the making of three-colour cepies in picture 
ies are communicated by a contributor. (P. 34.) 


r Karl Worel gives’ his views of the processes which just at 


it are being talked of in colour photography. (P. 36.) 


cautions in the use of liquid colour filters. (P. 35.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Royal The much abused—opens its doors again 
Academy— for its annual show on Monday next. 
We are unable, before that day arrives, to do more than 
announce the fact and in a few words to give a rapid 
impression of the show. Next week we shall deal more 
fully with the subject and treat particularly of the most 
notable portraits that grace the’ crowded walls. Alas, for 
artists! Those walls might be crowded five times over and. 
then look little less pleasing, so great is the competition 
amongst painters in these days. But “The President and 
Council regret” that this is impossible. The cumulative 
effect of these thousands upon thousands of regrets is 
awful to contemplate, and must certainly be enough to 
blight the remainder of life for the President and Council. 
Taken as a whole, our first glance at the exhibition fills 
us with hopes that upon closer acquaintance we shall find 
it one above the average. People like to rail against the 
Academy; but it undoubtedly harbours the best work of 
the country. 
& * * 

Sargentand John S. Sargent, R.A., our Reynolds 
Others. and Gainsborough rolled into one—our 
leading Society painter—adds to his reputation this year 
by painting more for the man in the street and no less than 
usual for the artist. We mean that his work is less of 
an artistic shorthand difficult to read by the uninitiated. 
It is more akin to typewriting (pardon us, Sargent!) inas- 
much as it is rapid, sure, and intelligible to the meanest 
capacity. One work of his, Lady Sassoon, is not to be 
orgotten for its consummate skill and perfect realisation, 
o say nothing of its charming subject. The new Associate, 
Geo. Henry, has not made a splash, but has done better, 
perhaps, by adding more solid and sincere works to that 
ong line which has led him to fame after years of obstinate 
Academy rejection. Frank Dicksee, R.A., A. 8. Cope, A., 
and others of similar standing, do their same fine 
hings year by year; but next week we shall speak of those 
younger developments of portraiture which aim first at 
being arresting. Portrait painting, like professional 
photography, is a business. 


* *% % 

Canvassing Information reaches us of the visits to 
Frauds in the country districts of Cornwall of a 
Cornwall, : 


man who, with the aid of a canvasser, is 
steadily working the old method of offering for nothing an 
enlargement from any photograph which is placed at his 
disposal. this gift to the purchaser being said to be the 
means of advertising a new studio being opened in the 
neighbourhood. A fow days afterwards the persons who 
have placed their photographs wtih the canvasser are 
informed that a frame must be purchased, and are per- 
suaded or threatened into paying a high price for a frame 
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and a rubbishy enlargement, which together are not worth 
a fraction of the price paid for the former alone. ‘This 
particular form of fraud has been so often exposed in the 
newspapers that those who have not heard of it must 
live in the very remote districts such as those which appear 
in course of exploitation at the present time by the party 
complained of by our correspondent who asks for the 
remedy for such incursions on a photographer’s circle 
of customers. The best we can suggest is that used with 
success by Mr. T. C. Turner in Hull, namely, the circulari- 
sation of the householders with a short statement of the 
nature of the business. The local press, also, will usually 
aid in enlightening its readers as to the character of the 
business. In one case which we have in mind the local 
photographer accompanied the canvassers on their rounds 
and explained the nature of the business to his townsfolk. 
* * * 

Measures 

in the 
Dark Room. 


The frequent use of orthochromatic 
plates, often calling for a faint illumina- 
tion of the dark room, it is more than 
ordinarily necessary to have measures which are easily 
distinguishable in the dull non-actinic light. The need o 
specially clear lettering on the measures has been experi- 
enced less than some means of showing plainly where the 
measure is and of avoiding knocking it over when the 
hand is suddenly stretched out to rinse a plate or place it 
in the hypo bath. In every respect except this of visibility 
we have always had every reason to be satisfied with the 
ordinary clear glass measure, and it may perhaps interes 
some of our readers who have not heard of the simpie 
expedient—we must have mentioned it several times—to 
point out that a coat of white enamel paint round the 
base of the measure and round its rim, on the outside, o 
‘course, serve as well as anything which can be devised 
to separate the graduate from the gloom of its surround- 
ings. We have often had reason to feel the comfort o 
this addition to our glass measures when temporarily 
denied the use of them in a strange dark room. 

pee RN ra 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS AND COPYRIGHT 
IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We publish on another page a portion of the report pre- 
. sented to a Convention of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, a careful reading of which will show 
the feeling which exists among producers of illustrated 
journals in America with regard to copyright in photo- 
graphs. The Association has been active in the political 
sphere respecting the alterations in copyright law, and 
there can be no doubt that the provisions which are con- 
tained in the last paragraphs are what it would wish to 
see become the law of the United States. The motives of 
the document are sufficiently evident; nevertheless, we 
propose to discuss, as ‘briefly as possible, the grievances 
which are alleged by American publishers to exist under 
the present legislation, and, secondly, the nature of the 
proposals which the publishers offer as an equitable remedy 
for the existing state of things. 

We are told that, in the eyes of publishers, injustice 
is done at present in three ways:—(1) In giving the same 
degree of protection to a chance snapshot as to a work of 
artistic or literary genius. (2) In making every copy of a 
newspaper which contains an infringement of a photograph 
subject to the penalty of not less than one dollar. (3) By 
failing to recognise that newspaper reproductions are not 
such as can be substituted for sales of originals, and that, 
instead of reducing sales, they tend to advertise the 

originals and increase their sale. 

Let us say at once that we are entirely in accord with the 

, second of these statements. In the case of a newspaper 
of even moderate circulation the penalty of even the 
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smallest sum per copy mounts up to a total enormo 
greater than should be paid to a photographer for 
infringement. The British law, it will be remembe 
states a maximum penalty per copy—namely, ten pou 
—but no minimum; yet it was always held until 
long ago that a coin of the realm must be paid for, 
infringing copy. This custom was quashed by the @ 
of Appeal in 1901 in connection with the case of Hy 
heimer v. Faulkner, reported in our columns of Ma 
of that year. And there is no reason to suppose 
photographers in America would not be satisfied with 
above reasonable arrangement prevailing here. 

In regard to the other two matters which are rega 
as injustices, the Association must know that its cor 
tions will not hold water for two minutes. It is um 
we are told, to grant the same degree of protection 
“mechanical” photograph as to literary or artistic | 
positions. Let us grant that some drawings and paint 
are superior as works of art to some photographs. 
us grant that all photographs are wholly bad as 
What has that to do with it? The important matte 
that they are bad enough for publishers to want te 
their newspapers with them because the public has 
its heart on photographs as records of events in prefer 
to the work of the artist which may be, and ofter 
entirely imaginative. A photographer may have bee 
the ends of the earth and have carried his life in 
hand to obtain photographs, and because they are 
art, forsooth, they are to havea lesser privilege of 
tection than the drawings which Mr. Flake White, 
draughtsman, sits at home and commits to paper. ( 
photographer such as Mr. Kearton may have spent mo 
in getting half-a-dozen photographs of natural history 
jects. Not art, perhaps, but surely entitled to what 
protection the law of a land grants to methods of gra 
description. We cannot now enter upon the questio 
in what way and to what extent a photograph ma 
differentiated from other forms of art in respect to ¢ 
tight protection, but it is obvious that the former desi 
tion of picture is misrepresented in the terms of the rej 

Lastly, the report alleges that the sale of photogri 
is not adversely affected by newspaper reproducti 
That such should be the fact in America we cannot bel 
for a moment. It has certainly not been so in Engl 
where the view publishing trade has steadily deel 
contemporaneously with the rise of illustrated journal 
and finally received its death-blow at the hands of 
picture postcard. The facts, we say, are against the a 
ment that reproduction, either in the crude manne 
the daily papers or in the excellent art printing of 
weeklies, does any good to the sales of the original pk 
graphs. In the case of a large proportion of the ph 
graphs which appear in newspapers the subjects ar 
ephemeral interest, have been taken specially with a1 
to newspaper reproduction, and are of no other valu 
the photographer other than through the fees for re 
duction which he may obtain. The newspaper OY 
discerns injustice in this payment for work done. 

The proposals first put forward by the newspaper 
prietors in the desire to remedy these injustices was' 
‘the reproduction of a photograph in any newspapél 
the ‘process of stereotyping shall not be construed as 
infringement of the copyright.” Stereotyping beim 
universal process in the States for newspaper product 
and one which the Americans have applied with g 
success to the finest half-tone work, this sugges 
amounts to the cool request for permission to take 
and every photograph and pay for none. 

This proposition when originally made naturally aro 
universal indignation, and the report therefore states 1 
it was put forward to “bring matters to a focus.” | 
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nittee of the Association has abandoned it in favour 
ree amendments, of which the first is that notice of 
right must appear very distinctly on the face of the 
graph in order to give it-protection against news- 
r reproduction. In the two other amendments it is 
properly suggested that there shall be reduction in 
assessment of damages in the case of newspaper 
agement, as well as the exception of newspapers from 
mal prosecution for infringement of copyright. While 
ay assent to the two latter claims of the newspapers, the 
val corollary from the “marking” rule, that a photo- 
n may be reproduced by anyone into whose possession 
mes unmarked with the word “C opyright,” obviously 
the power to the reproducers to do whatsoever they 
A photograph must necessarily bear this marking 
where near its edge, otherwise it would be useless for 
duction, and therefore there is the opportunity for 
‘eproducer to exculpate himself by trimming off the 
ed portion and to represent himself, when charged 
infringement, as the victim of circumstances. A 


certain degree of marking has been required in the United 
States hitherto,-and-has proved to the infringers a loop- 
hole for escape. Hence we attach very little importance‘to 
the committee’s recommendation of more prominent’ mark- 
ing. It looks to us as though the publishers were unable 
to find a recommendation which would advantage them and 
yet be free from the appearance of self-interest, and that 
therefore they fall back on the “marking” system, which 
has served them very well in the past. 

To sum up, the report of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association is interesting from the fact that the pre 
sent support of the marking of copies coincides with that of 
a body in the United Kingdom which has prepared certain 
recommendations for the alteration of the law of copy- 
right. The newspaper people can hardly be expected to 
further a provision which will safeguard photographers, 
and it is therefore easy to come to he unkind conclusion 
that the British body is actuated ‘by similar motives in 
recommending that the marking system be applied to 
photographs. 


PROFESSIONAL MATTERS IN AMERICA. 


proceedings of the Professional Photographers’ Society of { 
York, the preliminary report of which appeared in our issue | 
wil 19, have been distinguished (according to the later re- | 
which reach us from the “ Photographer”) by the tireless 
y of the tactful “photographer of men,” Mr. Pirie Mac- 
d, who, as president of the society, has thrown himself so 
utely into the work of organising the Convention that the 
has opened the eyes even of the Americans—to whom con- 
ons come naturally—to what may be done by a body under 
nplse of a thoroughly enthusiastic leader. To quote our con- 
rary :—“ Pirie Macdonald (born to be a minister: choos- 
0 be a detective, and forced to become a photographer, as 
tells the story—to be taken with a large grain of salt), for 
ast year has been devoting himself day and night to the in- 
is of the society which made him, for a second term, its 
ng head. Thoroughly imbued with the idea that toi do a 
; well you must do it yourself, he has left nothing to his 
tants on the board but a few details for which he himself 
no time, and even these details were so carefully mapped 
hat nothing could go amiss. His the head that worked out 
‘udio demonstrations, and no one but Macdonald knows how 
it was to persuade some of these big men to consent to his | 
ne. He it was that figured out the usefulness of getting | 
's to tell their studio secrets for a reward. The Labour | 
au, with its total to date since July 1, 1906, of at least sixty- 
mployees placed, is his work alone. Macdonald it was that | 
ght out over one hundred and seventy pictures from over 
jundred and seventy individual photographers, members of | 
ociety. Yes, the credit for one of the most successful state | 
ings ever held anywhere belongs solely to Macdonald.” 
e regret of the conyentioners was the indisposition of Mr. 
_ which was such as to compel his absence from the meetings. 
n of the business of the convention has no place in our 
mns, inasmuch as its interest was local, but we may quote 
esolutions adopted by the Rochester section of the society | 
gard to photographs of schools, a class of subject which has | 
undertaken at such “cut” prices that it became unprofit- 
The Rochester photographers im the society, therefore, | 
sd to stand by the following resolutions :— | 
It 


jt Resolved that the members of the P. P. S. of R. will quote | 
wer prices to the committee of the various schools and colleges 


than the price set for the class in which their respective names 
appear. 
I. 
Resolved that definite written contracts be entered into between 


the members of this Society and the school or class committees, and 
that a full list of the names of class, together with §1.00 for each 
name, be deposited with the member, before prices take effect. 


Ill. 

Resolved that no further reductions of any kind whatsoever be 
made, and no concessions or inducements or promises of any descrip- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, be made to Committee or any 
member of Committee. 

IV. . 

Resolved that at no time shall sample pictures be given committees 
to be taken out of the studio for comparison, or any other reason. 
Wo 

Reso that any irregularities shall be reported immediately to 
President of the Society, who shall at once appoint a cammittee of 
three members to investigate and report within three (3) days. 


ved 


VI. 
Resolved that this eement shall remain in force and binding 
for one year, from January 1, 1907. 
Vil. 
Resolved that the prices herein agreed upon shall not be quoted 


to classes of less than ten (10) members. 


VITl. 

Any member signing this agreement, and after investigation it is 
found that he has in any way broken it, shall forfeit his membership 
in the P. P. S. of R. under Art. III., Sec. 6, of Constitution, and have 
his certificate revoked. 

In addition to the utmost confidence and friendship that has been 
ablished, we have worked out, after much careful consideration, 
what is known as the Certificate roller. the object of which is to elevate 
our profession in the eyes of the public. 

Certificates for the year 1907 have been issued, and are now dis- 
played in our street show cas 

To obtain their certificates members submitted prints of their own 
work not to three judges, also photographers. 
The pictures were judged on their merits in lighting and posing, and 
the last meluding mounting and finishing; and certifi- 
ed to all who obtained at least (75 per cent.) seventy- 
of the total marks given. In considering the question 
certificate the grade of work was also an element. The 
man who charges moderate prices for his work would not, of course, 
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be expected to produce the grade of work of the higher-priced men. 
The aim is to certify. to honest and creditable work and to give 
assurance of reliakle treatment to customers. Our daily papers have 
made it plain to the public that we do not wish to control prices in 
any way, but that our membership is composed of reliable photo- 
graphers in whom they can place confidence. 

It is the sense of your members “ Up-State” that we are decidedly 
“in it,” and all are willing to do our share towards bettering the 
condition of professional photographers. 

Tn its election of officers, the society exhibited a remarkable in- 
dependence. It elected an entirely new set of men, and its 
action is applauded by those conscious of the dangers to such a 


b 


ody which may be created by the usual policy of recogn: 


the good service of a man in one position by electing hi 


a 


nother for which he is probably not fitted. 

The new officers are :— 

President—A. F. Bradley, New York City. 

First Vice-Presi J. D. Schroder, Troy. 
Second Vice-President—C. H. Smith, Rochester. 
Secretary—L. Minor Sherow, Ossining. 
Treasurer—Al. Lloyd, Amsterdam. 

We are compelled to hold over the reports of the * 


Suggest: 


competition and of other features of the Convention until 


W 


eck, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA. 


[In view of the rumours that attempts are to be made to bring a 


interest should be discovered in the attitude which newspaper owners in America have 
presented to a convention of the Americ 


The following report is part of one 
“The Master 


arguments they have used. 
Association, and is reprinted by our contemporary, 


THE committee quoted Section 4,965 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the Act of March 2, 1892, and said: 


“The effect of this law is to impose as a penalty upon a newspapr 


infringing the copyright of a photograph the forfeiture of one dollar 
for every sheet of the same found in its possession, either printing, 


printed, copied, published, imported, or exposed for sale; with a 
minimum penalty of $100 and a maximum penalty of $5,000 for the 
infringement of copyright of a photograph made from any object 
not a work of fine arts, and a minimum penalty of $250 and a maxi- 
mum of $10,000 for infringements affecting photographs of works 
of fine arts. 

“Existing law makes the wilful unauthorised representation for 
profit of a copyrighted dramatic or musical composition a misde- 
meanour punishable by imprisonment, and provides the remedy by 
injunction in such cases. No other infringements are misdemeaours 
under existing law. 

“The proposed new law separates wilful and unwitting infringers 
of photographic copyright. It declares every wilful infringement of 
copyright for profit to be a punishable misdemeanour. On the other 
hand, the unwitting infringer of photographic copyright is no longer 
to be threatened with any arbitrary penalty, though the equitable 
remedies against him are enlarged. An injunction lies restraining 
his infringements. He is liable to~pay the copyright proprietor 
actual damages and profits, or in lieu thereof such damages as to 
the court shall appear to be just, not to exceed in any case $5,000. 

“Under existing law there is a forfeiture by the infringer of $1 
for every sheet ‘found in his possession’; under the proposed law 
there is suggested as the basis of an estimate of damages $1 for every 
copy, not merely found in the infringer’s possession, but made or 
sold by him or his agents. Under the existing law there is an 
arbitrary minimum of penalty of $100 or $250, according to the 
character of the photograph; under the proposed law the recovery 
is no longer of a penalty, but of liquidated damages, and the arbitrary 
minimum. of recovery is eliminated. 

“The wilful infringer for profit of photographic copyright may 
be punished much more severely than under existing law; the wnin- 
tentional infringer inflicting no actual provable damages, and news- 
paper infringers are agnalie of this kind, may, in the discretion of 
the court, ine required to pay the smallest of mevely 
damages.” 

After quoting the language of 
are identical, the report said : 

“The first draft of the Copyright Bill was. in a few particulars, 
less favourable to the infringing newspaper than the Bills under 
consideration. For instance, Senate Bill 6,330, gave to the copyright 
proprietor, in lieu of actual « amages and protits, 
to the court appear just 


a 


vy 


nominal 


the Senate and House Bills, which 


“such damages as 
to be assessed upon the following 
re but such damages shall in no case exceed the sum of $5,000, 
nor ‘be less than the sum of $250.’ The latter Bills, instead of 
directing damages to be assessed on the basis of $1 for every in- 


shall 


Bill 


Pri 


100 


providing merely that, in 
its 


el 


‘before Parliament s 
as well as in 


Publish 


fov the modification of Copyright Law 
taken towards photographers, 
an Newspaper 
(Bios, LB |] 


nter and Newspaper Owner.”- 
inging copy, broaden the discretionary power of the cour 
essing such damages the court ma 
s discretion allow the amounts as hereinafter stated,’ and 
iminate entirely the $250 arbitrary minimum of damages. 

“In making these changes the joint congressional committe 


sponded in part to the representations made to it by the copy 
committee. This committee had, in the name of the publis 
association, represented that injustice is done (1) by giving tc 


mechanical maker of a kodak snapshot the same protection th 
given to the author of a literary, artistic, or musical composi 


(2 


reating the imperfect reproduction or imitation in a I 


) by 


paper of a copyrighted photograph as causing every copy 4 


offending issue to become, 


de 


of not 


ar 


are not 


ol 


they of 


pl 


changes in the 


es, 


excessive penalties 


pl 


to 
gt 


in the eyes of the law, an infrin 
umage-producing copy of such photograph, subject to the pel 
ess than $1 for every such copy and to other punishn 
y failing to recognise that newspaper reprints of photogt 
such reproductions as can be substituted in sales for 
‘iginals, and that instead of inflicting injury by reducing § 
en tend to advertise and to increase the sales of the ork 
1otographs. 

“The committee had 


id (3) | 


protested against the prop 
law attecting the copyright of photographs, 
pecially against amendments, ‘which in effect increase the alt 
for the infringement, unintentional or wilfu 
hotographic copyright.’ And the committee had proposed, in 
ring matters to a focus, that, if any alterations in the pl 
phic copyright law were made, an amendment should be ado 


earnestly 


a 


as follows: ‘ Provided, 1oweyer, that the reproduction of a pl 
gvaph in any newspaper by the process known as stereotyping | 


not 


gr 


newspaper reproduction of 
wor. 
ional joint committee was unwilling to take the radica 
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any 
tha: 


th 


and were not to ‘be 


m 
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nuinimvum, 


in 


su 
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no tendency 


to 


pr 


ra 


be construed as an infringement of the copyright of such pl 
ph,” 


This amend 


raised the broad question whether the ¢ 
a photograph should be viewed as a dam 
infringement of copyright. While the cong 
position 
10tograph should not be protected by the copyright law age 
reproduction, even by inferior processes, it was willing to a 
such infringements were not to be justly classed as precisel 
e same footing with photogr aphic infringing copies 0: f photogra 
justly punished by the infliction of an arbit 
ty indiscriminately applied. In recognition of 
joint congressional commitiee — eliminated 
penalty, and left the matter of equitable dam 
case to the discretion of the court, so that if jus 
ggested it am assessment of even one cent damages might 


ment 


king, punishable 


19 


inimum 
ct, 


pena 
the 


each 


“ Newspaper reproduction, whether authorised or unauthorised, 
: to reduce sales of the original photographs ; ra 
increase them, The injury, if any, done to the copyright | 


‘ietor is the unjust witholding from him of the small sum cust 


arily paid by the newspapers for consent to use a copyrig 


hted ph 
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. This injury is not increas 
imber of copies issued by 
ie damages in the tw« 
le measure of dan 


or diminished in aceordance with 
the offending newspaper. 

ses are on an entirely different basis, 
‘es which is appropriate in one should not, 


n the nature of as n to the court in the exercise of its | 
ion, ‘be applied to the other. For this reason there should, in 
ymmittee’s opi » be added to Sec. 19 (b) Fourth of the 


ight Bill, an amendment providing in substance that the 
re of damages, herei 
nent of damages for 
ction 


gested, shall not be applied in the 
ngements by newspapers through the 
tion in their columns of copyrighted photo- 


or imi 


q 
le Americ 

ads of illustrat 
ucing or hastily 
mighted as well 
to unintentional 
» new 


usii 
every day 


ll newspapers 


in regular course of business 
» and tor this purpose crudely 
modifying and adapting many photographs, 
as copyrighted, are especially liable to be 
ingements. It is urged that, in justice 
apers, notice of the fact of copyright in the case of 
than the existing 
1 notice, to be effective, should extend 
lorised reproductions of copyrighted photographs in newspapers 
sewhere, 

e Copyright 
ty requiremet 
Hion.with w 
as an obj 


dgraph should be made even more conspicuou 
ovides, and tk 


at suc 


Bills, however, ‘reduce instead of enlarging the 


this notice, classing photographs in this 
ait upon which the copyright notice is 
able disfigurement.’ The existing law requires 
A. B.’ shall be inscribed ‘ upon some visible 
|’ of the photograph, or ‘of the substance on which the same 


shall be mounted.’ The proposed law requires, in the case of a pho 
graph, only the letter C within a circle, accompanied by the initials, 
monogram, mark, or symbol of the copyright proprietor, ‘ provided 
that on some accessible portion of such copies or of the margin 
back. . or of the substance which 
mounted, this name shall appear.’ 

“To cause the newspaper reproduction of a photograph to be 
classed as an infringement, and to reduce to a minimum unintentional 
infringements, the fullest warning of the fact of copyright should be: 
given to the newspapers. Ifa photograph is to be protected against 
such reproduction, it should he classed among works of art, upon 
the margin, or back, or mount, of which a simplified notice of copy- 
right may be hidden, but should bear the copyright warning conspicu- 
ously on the photographic print itself, and upon every aut 
reproduction of it. 

The committee think that the provision of the new law punishi 
infringement with fine or imprisonment, or both, is too severe. 
is recommended that for the present the amendments alrez J 
gested be urged (1) requiring notice of copyright to appear distinctly 
on the face of the photograph, to give protection against newspaper 
reproduction, and also to appear on every authorised reproduction 
of a copyright photograph; (2) excepting newspaper reproducti 
of photographs for the measure of damages ($— for every infring 
copy up to 5,000), suggested in the assessment of damages for < 
infringements of photographic copyright; and (3) either exc 
infringements of photographic copyright by newspaper reproducti 
from criminal prosecution under Section 21, Senate Bill (Section 
House Bill), or eliminating that s 


on such copies shall he: 


horised 


y sug- 


ction altogether. 


NOTES ON INTENSIFIERS AND REDUCERS. 


iper on “ The Intensification and Reduwetion of Gelatine Nega- 


by Mr. A rarwood, read before the Edinburgh Photo- 
Society, 1 useful hints were communicated as the 
of the author’s own experience in the use of the modern 


ult of space for the full text of the paper we extract 
ts brought forward by Mr. Garwood :— 
bleaching agent usually employed in. mercurial processes is 
hloride of y- I notice that most of the published 
2 for this give a saturated solution of the salt for the purpose, 
n my opinior en to the objection that there is always 
sk of undis yarticles of the salt being carried over and 
on the plate, and if these are not immediately removed, spots, 
aes Opaque, ab others transparent, will occur. Personally, I 
he following formula, which is one I can with every confidence 
end—yiz., bromide of potassium, 100 grains; bichloride of 
100 grains; water, pure, 10 ounc The mixture should be 
to assist sc tion, and it should then be filtered. The result 
be a clear, ourless liquid, which will keep for years, and 
ith occasional filtration, be used over and over again, 


The Piper-Carnegie Chromium Process. 


lis process does away with what I haye often heard fellow- 
express their great dislike to—namely, the poisonous nature 


of the soluti used in mercurial intensification, I thought 
h while to the matter up, especially as the process 
d to offer certain cther advantages over most of the mercurial 


s, one of these being its close analogy to the mercury-ferrous 
in what I may term its cumulative action. 
‘ted experimenting at once, but for a long time was quite 
sstul, for, although I got the intensification all right, I could 
9 the films on the plates. It seemed, in fact, to be a perfect 
8 process, no matter what redeveloper or what modification 
mthor’s formule I tried. After working away for some five 
1 this manner some lucky chance, for quite another purpose, 
me to get some amidol. I had up to this time never used this 
r, but on trying it for the intensification experiments, I was 
successful, and have not had a single failure by frilling of 
ince. Apparently the same thing must have troubled the 
for in a subsequent article they state that, for the rede- 
they recommend amidol in preference to any other.. As 


to the permanency of the results, I can only say that negatives inten. 
sified by the method in December, 1904, certainly showed no si 
of fading or other change. The operations are exceedingly e, 
and, from my own experience of the process, I think it entitled to 
a very high place among intensification methods. 


The Persulphate Reducer. 

I look upon persulphate as one of the most useful salts that 
been introduced to the photographic public of late years, but u 
tunately its action is inclined to be erratic. 

There is no doubt that the best time to use it is immediately after 
the final washing of the negative, and before it has been allowed 
to dry. Failing this, the negative must be thoroughly soaked in 
water, for, above all things, it is necessary that the negative be 
thoroughly and uniformly wet before this reducer is applied. In 
treating old negatives it is advisable to give them a thorough cleaning 
in an ammonia bath, followed by a prolonged soaking in water. As 
a matter of fact, this treatment will do no harm, whether the nega- 
tives be old or new. The negative should be carefully examined { 
fog and any traces of it removed, for it is one of the peculiarities of 
this reducer that it has a great tendency to leave fog alone, and t 
this fact is due, in my opinion, some of its apparently irregular action. 
I have used this reducer eyer since its introduction, and perhaps a 
few further hints may not be out of place. 

t is far better to err on the side of a weak bath than on a strong 
one, and in this connection I find that different makes of the salt ar 
by no means uniform, and that what would be a weak bath with 
one would be a fairly strong one with another. The tabloi of 
Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., I have found both uniform and 
convenient, and for a long time I have used nothing else. For generat 
work I use one tabloid to an ounce and a half or two ounces of water 
Ii this is found too weak the bath is easily strengthened by the addi 
tion of another tabloid, or even a portion of one. Care should be taleir 
that the salt is completely dissolved before applying the solution 
to the plate, as if any undissolved particles settle on it they invariably 
cause very ugly star-like markings on the plate, which are practically 
impossible to get rid of. This precaution applies, of course, to 
make of the salt. 

The careful addition of a few drops of sulphuric acid to the bh: 


mple 


‘Or 


undoubtedly has the effect of making it more regular in its act 
This reducer acts slowly at first, 


but soon quickens. The dish st 
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be gently rocked, and the action carefully watched. When on 
looking through the plate it appears to be sufficiently reduced it 
should be quickly placed in a 10 per cent. solution of soda sulphite, 
which at once stops further action. ‘The plate should not be removed 
from the sulphite solution too soon, five minutes being the minimum. 
As in the case of the previous reducer, it is, of course, advisable not 
to go too far, as the process can be repeated if necessary ; but should 
one go just a little too far the application of one of the intensification 
methods will frequently restore the negative. Some workers recom- 
mend that, in addition to the sulphite bath, the plate, after a few 
minutes’ washing, be placed in a clean hypo bath for five minutes 
or so. The final washing in either case must be thorough, 


Sanzol Reducer. 


Another reducer, a comparatively recent introduction, the makers 
of which claim for it a similar selective action on the high-lights of 
a negative to that possessed by ammonium persulphate, is known by 
the name of sanzol. It is a heavyish yellow powder, which dissolves 
fairly well in water. The dose, as recommended by the makers, is 


two grains of the salt to an ounce of water, to which is added fourteen 


drops of pure nitric acid. The solution is poured over the 
the dish well rocked until the piate is sufficiently reduced, w] 
should be placed in a bath consisting of fourteen drops o 
ammonia to the ounce of water, in order to clear it. Allow 
remain in this bath for three minutes, and then give a final wa; 
fifteen minutes in running water. My experience of this ammonia 
is that it causes frilling of the plate, and that it is better to di 
it altogether, or, at any rate, not to apply it until some of th 
has been washed out of the plate. The results I have been al 
obtain with this reducer are certainly encouraging, and as my e 
ence so far has only been with plates, I look forward to fi 
experiment with it in connection with bromide and gaslight p 
for treatment of which it is also recommended by the maker 
appears to me to show much the same tendency to neglect loc 
as does ammonium persulphate. 

As in the previous case, I strongly advise the thorough so 
of the plate before applying this reducer, and I also recommer 
use of a soft camel-hair mop instead of rocking the plate. A 
sediment or scum settles on the plate, which is much easier 
moving with a mop. 


THE ISOSTIGMAR LENS AND THE PETZVAL CONDITION 


[The following is the conclusion of the 
Next week we hope to publish the interesting discussion 
conclusion in determining the q 


Ler us now consider what happens to these. corrections when the 
central focal errors have been corrected, but the equivalent planes are 
not superimposed, as shown in Fig. 4. It is well known that the 
size of the image depends upon the equivalent focal length of a lens, 
and if we were to examine the whole image of an object, and not 
only its exact centre, we should find that, although the rays parallel 
to the axis which pass through any part of the lens meet at a point 
on the axis, a bundle of oblique rays do not meet at any one point, 
because the equivalent focal length of the rays passing through the 
centre of the lens is AB, and the equivalent focal length of the rays 
passing through the edge of the lens is DB, and the edge rays having 
a longer focal length will produce a larger picture than the centre 
rays, as indicated by the two arrows at B. To make this clearer, let 


Fig. 5. 


us look at Fig. 5a. For simplicity the lenses are omitted, but the 
lines A and D represent the positions of the equivalent points for the 
central and edge rays respectively. This shows the way in which the 
same lens system forms an image. The ‘bundles of oblique rays 
(E, Fig. 5a) which come from the edge of the lens will form a 
picture of an infinitely distant object at a point K, whilst those 
coming through the centre of the lens (C, Fig. 5a) will form an 
image at the point L, the rays between the centre and the edge filling 
up the intermediate\positions in the image. Now ii we place a ground 
glass at the image point KL, a comet-shape appearance, as shown 
by the side of the diagram, will be seen. This is known as coma, 
or unsymmetrical oblique spherical aberration, and is due to the fact 


aper by Messrs Horace C. and Conrad Beck 
promoted by Messrs. Beck’s contention as to the invalidity of the Pet 
uality of a flat-field anastigmat.] 


a EEA waa Be oe tie eee a eT Te 


before the Royal Photographic Soci 


that the equivalent planes for the different rays do not coi 
Again, if we take the case where the equivalent planes coincidi 
the oblique focal corrections are not made, the oblique % 
(Fig. 58) going through the edge of the lens come to the 
K, while those going through the centre of the lens C (Mig. 5} 
come to the point L, but the angular size of the image will hi 
stant, and if we examine the image on a ground glass at the po 
we shall find that it appears as ja spot with a misty circulai 
around it. This is called symmetrical oblique spherical aberrati 

We will now demonstrate practically upon the screen the 
of a lens in which the equivalent points corresponding to re 
different zones of the lens are widely separated. This is the 
lens system that is illustrated in Fig. 45 and in Fig. 58. 

Our object consists of three small points of light, one of wh 
exactly in the optic axis, and it will be observed that the 
of this point is well defined and circular, the other two points, 
are equi-distant on either side, show as two comet-shaped it 
proving that the light that is passing obliquely through the I 
not brought to one point. 

We will now insert a small prism over the central portion | 

lens, and ‘will adjust it so as to throw the central light to al 
position on the screen than the marginal light. This shows @ 
iat the marginal rays have considerably more magnifying | 
han the central ones, for, although the two images of the § 
he optic axis are above one another, the images of the spt 
either side of the axis do not occupy similar positions. 
A second method of demonstrating this is by swinging the 
is well known that if a lens be swung on its back equivalent 
he image will remain stationary. With this lens, if we 
on the equivalent plane of the central rays, you will observ 
he image formed by these rays will remain stationary, whil 
her image moves rapidly, 
Colour Corrections of Opaque Rays. 
Now, in correcting a photographic lens it is very import 
get these two errors as small as possible, but, provided both 
been corrected, we still find that the same thing may occur 
reference to the colour: corrections. The red and blue rays 
meet at the same point on the axis, that is, the focus corre 
must be made, and the equivalent planes for the red, blue, and 
colours must be in the same place, or the size of the images f 
by the different coloured light will be different. 

Take the case first when the equivalent planes for the two ¢ 
are in different positions. As before the size of any object ups 
plate will depend upon the equivalent fecal length. In this @ 
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agnification for the red rays is considerably more than that of the 
ue, and therefore the red light from a point of white light at an 
gle will come to the point K (Fig. 6a), while the blue light will 
me to the point L, and if we place a screen at KL we see a spectrum 
colours as shown on the side of the diagram. Again, if we take 
e case in which the principal planes for the two colours are super- 
posed, but the focal plane of the blue light is at M, Fig. 68 
ule the focal plane of the red light is at N, the red light 
susses to K, and the blue light to The image examined at the 


L. 


a Fig. 6 — 
nt L shows a brilliant central spot with a large fringe of red 
round it. This latter error in the oblique colour correction, 
» 68, will generally be approximately corrected, provided the 


tral.colour correction and the spherical aberration are correct, but 
former case of the unequal magnifications of the blue and the red 
iges is a separate matter requiring a special construction for its 
aination. It is met with in an e> 
is of lenses separated by large " 
Ve have here a lens which shows the error in a marked manner 
m the screen. It, in practice, the effect of showing a black 


d on a bright field, as a dark band fringed with red on one side 
blue on the other. 


gerated form in some combina- 


Distortion, 


here is also the possibility that the equivalent points may not 
n the same position for the central that they are in for the oblique 
In this case the size of the image produced by the rays 
ing through the lens at a great angle is different to that produced 
those coming at a small angl2. This gives the well-known defect 
listortion, and it depends as to whether the size of the image 
luced by the oblique rays is greater or less than that produced 
the axial rays, as to whether the distortion of what is known 
incushioned or barrel-shaped. The aberration called astigmatism 
roduced, as you are doubtless aware, by the fact that a bundle 


of rays impinging upon a spherical surface in a direction that is 
not towards the centre of the surface will have presented to it a 
different curvature in different meridians. The rays in the plane 
which also cuts the centre of curvature will meet a differently 
curved surface to those which are in the plane at right 
therefore, in Fig. 7, whilst the light in the plane o 


angles, and 
ocussed 


angles to it is focussed to the 
line instead of a point will be 


point B, and consequently a vertice 
formed at B, whilst a horizontal will be formed at A. It is 
1 connection with the overcoming of this special defect, and at the 
same time keeping the image formed by the lens upon a flat field, that 
the so-called Petzval condition has been advanced, as being the only 
method by which such a correction could be made. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that the chief oblique errors which have 
to be corrected are astigmatism, symmetrical and unsymmetrical 
spherical aberration, regular chromatic aberration 


unequal magni- 
n. We are glad 
to say that in the design of this lens all these errors have been largely 
eliminated, in fact, as you will see from this slic 
practically equal over the whole of the angle of 
graph is taken of two of our test charts placed 
photographed by a 43-inch lens upon 


fications of different coloured images, and distor 


, the definition is 
w. This photo- 
and 
i/l plate. The strip of the 


side by side 


1/1 plate is then cut off and is rou lantern. It was 
taken with full aperture //5.8, a the size of the quarter-plate 
which it is supposed to cover, is marked on the slide, and also the 


various angles which different pi 


oi the pictt 


repr 


The Commercial Form of the New Lens, 
We are at present putting this lens upon the m 
7/5.8 and the other at f/7.7. They 
of work, and for landscapes or long fo. 
advantage that the half combina 
which, with moderate stops, give 
which the complete lens is intend 
very convenient foci, the front anc 
having a focus of 11 inches and 1 
way each lens is a three-focus lens. 

We should like to take this op; 
to Mr. Victor J. Poole, one of the members 
able assistance in the working out of this 


tint 


one at 


us portraiture they have the 
Ss can be 1 i 
‘ood results o7 

These half cc 
back of a 


le lenses, 


plate for 
yinations are of 
ich complete lens 


In this 


inches respectively. 


rtunity of exy 


RACE C. BEcK, 
NRAD BECK. 


Courr Puorocrapuer.”—Mr. Rose had a curious prisoner before 
‘at the Tower Bridge Police Court last week. This was Alfred 
rard, a bookseller’s assistant, of Tenda Road, Bermondsey, who 
charged with being disorderly at Southwark Park Road. Before 
g brought into court the prisoner requested to see the “ court 
lographer,” as he thought it absolutely necessary to have his 
ograph taken before and after being in the dock. 

HE ‘KING AND PHOTOGRAPHERS.—It is not often that the King 
ects himself to the attentions of the snapshottist, but on Thurs- 
His Majesty did so with a good grace at the Sicilian town of 
teale. The Archbishop there is an enthusiastic amateur, and had 
vivilege of photographing King Edward, the Queen, and Princess 
Oria, who had motored over to see the cathedral. Queen Alex- 
a retaliated, and took away a likeness of his Eminence. 


ACKMAIL BY PHoTogRAPH.—* I am madly in love with you. But 
poor: you are rich.” Thus wrote Joseph Morris, alias Marshall, 
uth of nineteen, to the chter of a nt merchant in 


dat 


He stated further that he d taken a p 
which, if published, would make her ridiculous, and 
should be sent to a certain add 


yh of 


Y 


hat a 


o 


ess. A “dummy ”-answer was:sent, 
and when Morris went to receive it he was' arrested. he local 
police court on Saturday he was itenced to six hard 


sureties for his good 


labour in default of finding 


Trish INTERNATIONAL Exnrprrion, 1 
t:on is to be held in Dublin during j for this 
purpose spacious buildings are in course of erection in Herbert Park. 
Photography will be included in the fine arts section, whi 
consist of a collection of mowern art of (1) Ireland, (2) Great B 
and (3) other countries. The ex t 1 


—An international exhibi- 
the present. year. 


and 


will 

ain, 

sec- 

not only of 
p 


ided into 1 


bits will be div 
tions, in which the arts, industries, and manufactur 
Treland, but of all other nations, are to 


receive a p Promises 
of substantial support from man foreign e been 
received, and from particulars which is 


announced to be opened i 
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Exbibitions. 


THE CLEVELAND GUILD. 

TuHRovGH the agency of the multitudinous photographic societies 
throughout the country, photographers, both professional and 
amateur, have both the technical and social aspects of things well 
attended to. Well-organised society demonstrations and papers, on 
the right soil, create a desire for emulation to a degree not possible 
to the mere reader of handbooks and journals. Yet the sister arts 
of printing, lithogrgaphy, and similar crafts (with exceptions in 
three or four of the largest cities) are not so favoured. True, there 
are the trade unions for the various operators, and federations of 
employers, but these exist almost exclusively for the mainten- 
ance of wages and prices, and do not interest themselves so much 
as they might in the science and technique of their craft. 

In the unique constitution of that youmg and vigorous body, the 
Cleveland Guild of Printers, we find much that the major body of 
professional photographers and their employees might well imitate. 
This especially applies to the “principle” of the Guild, which is 
that— 
“The Guild affirms the principle that the production of good work 
should be the life purpose of every man, and that such purpose 
should be diligently pursued by the members of the Guild to the 
best of their ability.” 
The object of this new Guild is not solely that of producing good 
work, but also a feeling of good fellowship among all its members, 
both employers and employed; amd this latter object has been 
achieved to an extent scarcely to be hoped by the one or two keen 
enthusiasts responsible for its inception. 

To mark the close of the first session, the Cleveland Guild held 
an exhibition in the Co-operative Hall, Middlesbrough, last Friday 
and Saturday. Among the interesting things there shown was the 
competitive work of the various members of the Guild in the 
departments of design, photo-engraving, bookbinding, fine letter- 
press and lithographic printing. The respective judges were Mr. 
R. G. Hatton, Armstrong College, Newcastle; Mr. A. J. Newton, 
L.C.C. School of Photo Engraving, Bolt Court; Messrs. W. Hale 
(Stockton), and Baker Hudson (Middlesbrough ; and Mr. A. J. Apple- 
yard (Middlesbrough). 

Fine examples of old and rare bookwork were shown, the Middles- 
brough Corporation having lent a large and valuable collection, 
besides which there were lent some fine volumes from the private 
collections of one or two local bibliophiles. 

The influence which photography now has in the graphic arts, 
even in local work, was markedly shown in the many fine speci- 
mens the printers had displayed at their stalls, the more notable 
being those of Messrs. Appleyard (Middlesbrough) and Mr. John 
Harrison (Stockton). Messrs. Penrose and Co. (London) showed 
three-colour appliances and examples of their “Nickello” moulds, 
and half-tone stereotypes formed a strong centre of interest to many 
of the master printers. 

Among the exhibits were a number by Messrs. Hood and Co., 
Ltd., the well-known photo-engravers and printers, of St. Bride 
Works, Middlesbrough. These included actual half-tone blocks as 
prepared for postcard printing, and examples of line zinco blocks 
in the various stages of manufacture. The exhibit also included an 
interesting collection of rough and finished sketches for reproduc- 
tion in colour. 

The exhibition was opened by the Mayor of Middlesbrough (sup- 
ported by the chief magistrate of the neighbouring borough of Stock- 
ton), who wished that the present might be the forerunner of many 
similarly successful exhibitions 

rr ee 

Process Instruction in MancHester.—Two courses of instruc- 
tion are just commencing in the photographic and printing depart- 
ment of the Manchester Municipal School of Technology. The 
first is a course of eight lectures by the principal of the department, 
Mr. Charles W. Gamble, on “ Photographic Colour Processes.” 
The lectures will be fully illustrated by means of practical demon- 
strations and by examples of the processes and methods described. 
The second is a course of eight lessons in intaglio photo-mechanica! 
methods by Mr. R. B. Fishenden. The fee for the first is Qs. 6d. ; for 
for the second, 5s. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated jy 

“Photo Mechanical Notes,” 

The following applications for Patents were made between April 1 

and April 20:— 

Cameras.—No. 8,678. Improved camera. Henry Wood, 13, Linhope 

eet, St. Marylebone, London. 

TROGRAPHIC APPARATUS.—No. 8,723. Apparatus for producing 
on photographic plates or the like images consisting of many smal] 
parts in close contiguity to one another and decomposed into the 
colours of the spectrum. Franz Urban, 56, Ludgate Hill, London, 

TELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY.—No. 8,727. Improved methods of tele 
graphically transmitting photographs and the like and system 
therefor. Arthur Korn, 173, Fleet Street, London. 

Printing Apparatus.—No. 8,817. Improvements in photographic 
printing apparatus. James Warry Vickers, Finsbury Square 
Buildings, London. ‘ 

Printing Framr.—No. 8,896. Combination photo printing frame, 
Leonard Arthur Waldron, 46, Dis illery Street, Norwich, 
Norfolk. 

Mouttiere Pxorocrapuy.—No. 8,957. Multiple device for photo: 
graphing. James Beckett Shaw, 91, Blantyre Road, Liverpool, 

Suurrers.—No 9,039. Improvements in shutters for signalling, 
photographic, philosophical, and like purposes. Arthur James 
Carter, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Movuntants.—No. 9,105. Paste for mounting photographs, prints, 
pictures, maps, or diagrams, or the like. George Richard Holding, 
62, Caversham Road, Kentish Town, London. 

Damprve.—No. 9,115. Improved means for damping one surface 
to another, especially applicable in photographic cameras. Louis 
Gandolfi, 185, Fleet Street, London. 

Lantern Prosecrion.—No. 9,246. Improvements in or connected 
with means for displaying photographic or other pictures or the 
like by the aid of a lantern or otherwise. Alfred Clarke, Birk- 
beck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. : 


Cytinper Printinc Macutnus.—No. 24,851. 1906. The invention 
relates to a ccntinuous printing machine, in which a drum A is 
mounted in the frame B, and adapted to be rotated. The drum A 
is covered with flexible material, and rotates, carrying with it 
the tracing and photographic paper, in close contact with the 
concave surface of a glass plate C, fixedly mounted in the frame B. 

The glass plate C may be made as a semi-cylinder, as shown 


Spx 


D 


oe 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
in Fig. 1, fitted in suitable end frames, or it may be made as @ 
section of a cylinder, less than a semi-cylinder, as shown im 
Fig. 2, and provided with extension pieces c, which act as guides 
for the tracing and photographie paper carried around by the 
drum A. 
In work, the tracing and photographic paper are fed, over the 
feed table D, between the glass C and the periphery of the 
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rotating drum A, and carried therewith in close contact with the 
lass C, the drum being revolved at a speed in proportion to the 
xposure required. The friction between the glass and the tracing 
eing less than that between the racing and the photo- 
vaphic paper there is no relative movement between the photo- 
raphic paper and the tracing and the drum carries these two 
round without the use of any adhesive. Benjamin James Hall, 
1, Castlenau, Barnes. 
xps.—No. 15,674. 1906. Each leg of the tripod is provided 
ith a thin metal plate, so shaped and pivoted to the upper end 
f the leg that it can be folded into the leg or turned upwards 
) combine with the plates on the other legs to form the block 
xv the camera or othe: object The plates are provided with 
grrugations, pins, and holes, or similar means for holding the 
lates and legs in their proper relative positions, and such 
leans may be arranged to hold the plates and legs and allow 
E the size of the block being varied. The plates may be con- 
ected together by the screw used for attaching the object to 
1e block, or by separate fastenings. 


In the arrangement shown in the drawings the top for the 
ipod stand consists of three metal plates, a, b, and c, each of 
hich is provided with a pair of lugs d, by which the plates are 
voted to the tops of the legs, so that they can be folded on 
the legs or be opened out to form the complete top. The 
wer plate a is provided with a hollow pin e, which has a head 
and the opposite sides of this head are cut away, as shown 
Fig. 1. The centre plate, 6, has a hole of the same size and 
ape as the head f of the pin e, and the top plate c is made 
th a slot g, which is enlarged at one end to pass over the 
ad of the pin e. The plates are all corrugated in the direction 
the length of the top plate c, so that when the three plates 
2 together as shown there can be no movement of one plate 
atively to the others in a direction at right angles to the length 
the plate c. 


a 


ag, 2: 
ith a tripod stand fitted with a top of the kind herein 
ribed, the hole in the plate } is passed over the pin e, and 
his pin and the corrugations the plates are held from move- 
t relatively to each other. The plate ¢ is then placed in 
tion over the pin e, and pulled forward in any desired position 
1e slot g, when the head of the pin e prevents the three plates 
ng apart. (The camera can then be placed in position and 
xed by a screw passed through the hollow pin e. When 
improved top is to be used for cameras fitted with a turn- 
, the ends of the plates a, 0, and c, are placed in the turn- 
) ring and the three plates are securely fastened together 


recessed on its underside to cover the head f and grip the plates, 
The clipping bolt may be used whenever it is desired to firmly 
fasten the plates together, and it may be hollow or tapped to 
allow of a camera or other object being attached by a screw. 
Leon Faure, trading as Guy and Co., Bridlesmith Gate, Not- 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries, 


“Watalu’’ Self Developing Plates. 

Testing a “Watalu” (says a writer in “The Photographic 
Monthly”) against a “ Wellington” unbacked plate of the same 
variety, we found halation entirely absent from the negative of a 
candle-flame on the former; the unbacked plate, with the same 
exposure, and developed for the same time in developer dissolved 
from a “ Watalu,” showing it distinctly. Highteenpence per dozen 
quarter-plates, therefore, does not seem too much to pay for backed 
plates and developer, especially as we cannot find that their advan- 
tages are obtained at the cost of lessened efficiency in any way. 

A BacKing Test. 

In selecting a backing (says Mr. W. H. Glaser, in “The Practical 
and Pictorial Photographer”) few photographers consider optical 
characteristics, and fewer still submit the chosen products to any 
test except that of actual work. No better test could be desired as 
a final criterion provided the comparisons be made under identical 
conditions for all the brands tested ; yet how o 
convenient, or even possible, to secure? 
optical characteristic can be examined by 


ten are such conditions 
But the most important 
a simple and easy experi- 
ment, which can be carried out in the work-room in less than 


one 
minute, with no other apparatus than the ground glass screen belong- 
ing to the camera. Smear a little of the bac king on the rough side 


of the screen, and rub it well in with the finger tip, until the patch 
1s translucent. The more perfect the backing the more transparent 
will the patch be. Remember the distinction shat a translucent body 
is one which merely transmits light, whereas a transparent bod y is 
one through which objects can be distinctly seen. 
Photographing Running Matches. 

Runnine photographs (says Mr. Adolphe Abrahams in “The Photo- 
graphic News”) need a focal-plane shutter unless you stand a very 
long way from the subject, in which case the figures will be un- 
desirably small. It must be remembered that movements of limbs— 
I might almost add of features too—as well as forward velocity have 
to be considered. The hundred yards should receive 1-400 to 1-1,000 
sec. according to proximity. The finish of a long race does not 
need a briefer exposure than 1-250 sec. If you have to stand in 
the crowd a long focus lens is of great service. When photographing at 
Queen’s Club, or at the Championship meeting, I use the back com- 
bination of my Zeiss lens (14in. focus), and with an exposure of 


1-400 sec. at #/12.6 have been able to secure sufficiently full expo- 
sures on fairly well-lighted subjects in late March. 


Dew Dyaterials. 


“Auto” Self-toning Paper. Made by Drs. Liittke and 
Zollstrasse, Wandsbek, Germany. 


Arndt, 8, 


In availing ourselves of an opportunity of making a trial of this 
self-toning P.O.P., we selected a variety of negatives, both portrait 
and landscape, the results from which on the paper entirely satisfied 
us as to the latter’s suitability for various classes of work. “Auto” 
is a collodion paper obtainable in one glossy surface (mauve), three 
matts (mauve, chamois, and white), and one rough surface. In the 
case of the three of these varieties, which came under our notice 
we found it necessary to overprint to just the same extent as with 
ordinary P.u.P. The simplest form of treatment is the use of a 
hypo bath of 20z. to the pint, in which the prints, after a 
preliminary washing, are tone-fixed for 10 to 15 minutes. It was 
satisfactory to find that this toning action took place energetically 
when the bath was, as advised, in an alkaline condition, and when, 


bolt, which is passed through the pin e, and has a head 


as we have just said, the prints were freed from free acid by a 
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preliminary wash. Such conditions are chemically right, and the 
toning action which takes place under them should assure the per- 
manence of the results. ‘she hypo solution is made alkaline with a 
little carbonate of soda, and the tone obtained in the solution thus 
constituted is a pleasing brown. 

Substituting a 10-minute treatment in a 2 per cent. salt solution 
or the first wash, the tone in our experience was more purple, 
hough the makers give it as redder, but for a rich purple the so- 


called “‘ photographe” tone, the prints are treated for five or ten 
resh paper—in the following :— 
loz. 


minutes—the lesser time for 
Sodium acetate 
Ammonium sulpho-c 
Sodium chloride . 
Distilled water , 
As regards its mechanical properties, 
of being a collodion paper of high quality. It exhibits no incon- 
venient curling propensities, and is not easily caused to crack. It 
is issued in the regular English sizes, as well as ina quality of heavier 
weight, fitted as regards both size and substance for postcards. For 
samples and particulars of the prices. application should be made to 
the makers at the address given in the advertisement pages. 


1ows every sign 


“Bordalace” Mounts. Sold by Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W. 
Quite a novelty in mounts is offered by the firm of Fallowfield in 
these mounts, the essential feature of which is the series of circular 
holes which forms a border to the card. The holes permit of ribbon 


of different colours being used in great variety, and, as a result, 
impart to the mounts a very attractive appearance. Not only this 
but the method affords numerous means of lacing mounts together 


in series. It is easy to see how any wall space, however large, might 
be covered with photographs on “ Bordalace ” mounts, while requiring 


the uppermost row to be attached to the wall. The price of the 
mounts is low. For prints up to quarter-plate it is 4s. per 100, 35s. 
per 1,000. For those up to 54 x 33 it is 6s. per 100, 35s. per 1,000. 


A smaller size is made for prints up to 3 x 2 inches at 3s. per 100, or 


25s. per 1,000. The novelty is one which both dealers and profes- 
sional photographers should find a ready source of business. 
- 
Tre “Enstan” Rott Firm Montury Necative Comprrition.— 


oughtons, Ltd., are offering a monthly prize of a three- 
olborn-Ilex”’ quarter-plate hand magazine camera and a 
et of “Ensign” flat cut films for the best and most striking 
negative taken on an “ Easign” roll film. Each entry must consist 
of a negative and contact print from it, accompanied by an entry 

, which may be obtained from any dealer, direct from Messrs. | 
ghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

“Gonpona” Posrcarps.—Messrs. Griffin deserve the thanks 
photographers for the laughs they promise to arouse by means o} 
series of picture-postcards illustrating photography in the stone a 
The cards call attention to the virtue of “ Goldona.” 

Messrs. WELLINGTON AND WARD have ued a booklet entit 
“Notes on the Use of the Wellington *Watalu’ Self-Develop 
Plates,” which presents the necessarily scanty instructions for | 
use of that new product. It contains two examples of the powers 
the plate in the shape of “ Wellington Carbon Bromide” pri 
from “Watalu” negatives. 

Messrs. TurNER AND Co., Exchange Street, Blackburn, send 
an illustrated circular of the “ Cosway ” background which they h; 
ready. The circular includes large reproduction of the ba 
ground, and may be had gratis from Messrs. Turner. One may m 
tion that the firm, which has specialised with success in backgrom 
of all kinds, is enlarging its borders, having opened premi at K 
sington Place, Blackburn. 

Messrs. W. Burcupr anp Sons have issued a little booklet ¢ 
taining a full list of their popular “ Primus” 
which will be sent free to all applicants on receipt of postea 
addressed to the above firm at Camera House, Farringdon Aven 
London, E.C. Messrs. Butcher and Sons will also be pleased 
send a supply to any photographic dealer for free distribution 0 
he counter. 
Messrs. O. 


specialties, a copy 


et 


Srcuri anp Co., of 52, Bunhill Row, London, E, 
have issued a list of the goods manufactured by them, or for wh 
hey are wholesale agents, for the special use of professional phe 
raphers to whom they are now mailing copi The list conta 
lustrations and particulars of all the apparatus and accesso 
needed for studio work, including a‘ large variety of backgroun 
chairs, benches, etc., and is well worth a careful Mess 
ichel will be glad to send a copy to any professional photograp 
ho has not yet received one on receipt of trade card. 
Messrs. RoMANED AND GUILBERT, wh« London address is 
ed Lion Square, W.C., send us a copy of their 1907 catalogue 
photographic apparatis and accessories, a able portion 
which is devoted to the description and illustration of their “ Arg 
cameras, to which some new features have been recently added. 
variety of telescopic metal tripods at very reasonable prices are 


verusal. 


Se 


YI 


consider 


worthy of special attention. 


+> 


Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK, 


SATURDAY, May 4. 


North Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to Ashtead, 

Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Outing to Edzell 

Hull Ph tographic Society. Outing to Patrington. 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society. Outing to Perivale. 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Loughton. 
Handsworth Photographie Society. Outing to Salford Priors 

Edmonton and District Photographic Society. Outing to Wanstead Park. 


Monpay, May 6, 


Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. 
H. A. Miles, 


“Stereoscopic Photograph 


TUESDAY, May 7. 


Royal Photographic Society. “Dry Collodion Plates with Preservativi 
J. Watson, 

Sheffield Photographic Society. Practical Demonstration. J. Gilbert Jacksor 

Rotherham Photographic Society. ‘Buying and Using a Camera” J. W. Stat 

Hackney Photographic Society. ‘‘ Results on §.C,P. Lantern Plates and Paper 


Handsworth Photographic Society. Council Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, May 8. 


Hampstead Scientific Society. Members’ Print Competition. 

Edmonton and District Photographie Society. ‘ Re-touching.” 
Competition, April 20, Prints 

Worksop and District Photographic Society. ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Self-Ton 
Papers.”” John J. Griffin & Sons. 

Croydon Camera Club.  ‘‘ Hand Cameras.” 

Central Technical College Photographic 
N. M. Clougher. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. 


Mr. Vinee 


The President. = 
Society. “The Cinematograp 


“Copying. S. H. Bentley. 


THURSDAY, MAy 9. 


Wandsworth Photographic Society. “The Carbon Process 

Richmond Camera Club, Annual General Meeting. 

North London Photographic Society. Members’ Lantern Slide Evening. 

Kettering Camera Club. ‘‘'Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Papers.” 
Griffin & Sons. 


” 


R. J. Pummell. 


Joni 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mertinc held April 30, Mr. Leslie Selby in the chair. A lecture, 
ntitled “ With a Hand Camera to the Niagara Falls,” by Mr. H. O. 
Klein, was read by the secretary, Mr. J. McIntosh, in the unavoid- 
ible absence of Mr. Klein, and was much enjoyed by an interested 
wudience. 


Sourn Susursan Prorocrapuic Socrery.—At the eleventh hour 
t was decided to hold the opening meeting of this new society at 
Avenue House, Lewisham, where there was a large room available, 
han at the society’s headquarters, 75, High Street, Lewisham. The 
esult justified the move, for about 150 members and photographic 
riends managed to squeeze themselves in to hear Mr. F. J. Mortimer’s 
ecture on “Marine Photography,” while a number who came late 
were unable to obtain admission, and a party of men who failed to 
ind room in front stored themselves away behind the screen. A 
esolution was enthusiastically adopted approving the action of the 
rganising committee in establishing the society, with a rider in- 
structing the executive committee to appoint an advisory committee 
vf ladies, with Mrs. Bennetto as lady secretary, to look after the 
interests of the lady members. This is a novelty in photographic 
sircles, and we shall watch the result with interest. Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., was elected president for the year, and amongst 
she vice-presidents elected were the Mayors of Lewisham and Dept- 
ord, Major E. F. Coates, M P. for Lewisham, the Vicar of Lewisham, 
Sanon Barnes-Lawrence, and Messrs. W. W. Bryant, F.R.A.S. (Royal 
Dbservatory), A. Haddon, T. K. Grant, F.R.P.S., P. R. Salmon, 
f.R.P.S., C- Winthrope Somerville, F.R.P.S., W. Calder Marshall, 
F.C.A., and C. Welborne Piper, A.R.I.B. Mr. J. Nixon, of Ingle- 
side Grove, Blackheath, who was hon. secretary to the organising 
committee, was appointed hon: secretary and treasurer to the society, 
with Mr. G. W. Andrew, of 12, Old Dover Road, as joint hon. secre- 
sary, to look after the portfolio, which is to have a prominent place 
in the society’s programme. Communications were received from Mr. 
Horsley Hinton, the editor of “Focus,” Rev. F. C. Lambert, and 
thers, wishing success to the new venture. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


Rarip PHorocrapuy.—Sitting at the Brighton County Court, last 
week, his Honour Judge Scully had before him a case in which 
De Jornette Plummer, 59, King’s Road, Brighton, rapid art photo- 
erapher, sued Isaac Mindel, of Herman’s Studio, Whitechapel Road, 
London, photographer's assistant, for £16 damages sustained by an 
alleged breach of agreement, by reason of the defendant leaving 
plaintiff’s service without giving two months’ notice. There was a 
counterclaim of £3 6s. 2d. for commission, travelling expenses, etc. 

Mr. Rowland Harker, barrister, who appeared for the plaintiff, said 
the fact of defendant’s leaving without notice was not disputed, and 
he thought the real fight would be on the counterclaim. 

Plaintiff said he made a specialty of rapid art photography, taking 
and finishing photographs “while you wait.” When defendant 
entered his employ in July last year he represented his age as twenty- 
five. His wages were first 30s., and afterwards £2 a week and com- 
mission. Until he left in December he had the run of the dark rooms, 
and was enlightened as to witness’s patent processes. In October he 
was sent to the Southampton branch, and in December was instructed 
to go to the Portsmouth branch, but, instead of doing so, he left 
without giving the two months’ notice specified in the agreement. 
Nothing was due to defendant for commission, and he knew nothing 
about his claim for travelling expenses. 

For the defence, defendant’s solicitor, Mr. C. H. Downes, put 
his client in the box. Defendant said he was only twenty when he 
entered the plaintifi’s employ and signed the agreement, and he 
denied that he represented hiniself as twenty-five. 

Cross-examined, he said he left plaintiff's employ because he was 
not paid. He admitted, however, that he had charge of the cash at 
the Southampton branch, and had instructions to take his wages 
out of it. After he had left, plaintiff saw him in London, and paid 
him £2 for wages due to him. 

Mr. Downes asked his Honour to hold that at the time defendant 
entered into the agreement he was an infant, and that the agreement 
was void. 


Questioned on the counterclaim, defendant said 24 per cent. com- 
mission on £50 or £60 was due to him, and a sovereign or 25s. for 
travelling expenses. 

Dealing with the point of law raised on the agreement, Mr. 
Rowand Harker pointed out that plaintiff was not asking for an 
injunction, and submitted that his Honour had power to strike out 
any unreasonable covenant and enforce the good. 

The Judge thought that, on the whole, the agreement was enforce- 
able, and that the plaintiff was entitled to the damages he claimed. 
Defendant had not made out his counterclaim, and on plaintiff under- 
taking to hand over a photograph—which defendant claimed, and 
which was one of the items in it—it would be disallowed. 

Judgment was accordingly entered in plaintiff's favour, with costs, 
leave to appeal being granted, on the application of Mr. Downes. 


A CanvAssER CHARGED.—At the Liscard Police Court, last week, a 
respectably-dressed young man, named Leonard Newton Ernest Beau- 
mont, of Albion Road, Walton, was brought up on a charge of obtain- 
ing money by false pretences from Mr. May, junior, photographer, 
of Liverpool. From the evidence it appeared that the prisoner was 
employed by Mr. May as a canvasser, but on April 6 the business was 
sold to his father, and the prisoner was discharged. It was alleged, 
however, that on the 10th ult. he went to a Mrs. Roberts and col- 
lected 12s. from her in settlement of an account which was outstand- 
ing to Mr. May. Formal evidence of arrest having been given, 
prisoner was remanded on bail. 


A Bisnops Storrrorp BANKRuprcy.—The Official Receiver for the 
Hertford district has just issued particulars under the failure of Mr. 
Tom Bruxby, photographer, Station Road, Bishops Stortford, from 
which it appears that the debtor has filed a statement of affairs, show- 
ing a deficiency of £82 18s. 3d. The report and obcervations of the 
Official Receiver are as follows:—The debtor, who has been an 
adjudged bankrupt, states that he commenced business at Station 
Road, Bishops Stortford, on July 29, 1905, without capital, and that 
for two years up to the end of 1904 he was employed as a builder’s 
foreman. About November, 1900, the debtor executed a deed of 
assignment for the benefit of his creditors. The debtor is unable to 
state the amount of his liabilities at the time, or what dividend was 
paid under the deed, but believes that his deficiency was about £2,000 
The tenancy of the debtor’s residence is stated to be in the name of 
his wife, who claims the furniture there, as having been purchased 
by her from the trustee under the deed of assignment mentioned 
above, and from other persons. At the date of the receiving order 
one creditor had obtained judgment against the debtor. The unse- 
cured liabilities are in respect of law costs, water-rate, and rent. 
The debtor states that his present business had never paid its way, 
but that he had been supported by his wife. The cause of insolvency 
is stated to be “a libel action brought against me,” and the debtor 
states that he became aware that he had not sufficient property to pay 
his debts in full on February 9, 1907, when he states judgment was 
obtained against him for one farthing damages and costs. The only 
book of account stated to have been kept is a book showing the sales 
over the counter. No cash book has been kept. 


Inpeceyr PHoros.—At the Clerkenwell Sessions last week, a 
Spaniard, named Gil Rovira, was found guilty of haying unlawfully 


sold improper photographs. ‘The prisoner had supplied the photo- 
graphs (for some of which he had posed) to a newsagent named 


Stoop, who received four months’ imprisonment a little time ago. 
Mr. Wallace sentenced the prisoner to six months’ imprisonment, and 
ordered him to be deported. 


Tun Sate oF 4 Bustness.—George Thomas Orgill, of Swadlincote, 
brought an action at the Burton County Court last. week to recover 
the sum of 16s., which he had paid to an agent of Messrs. A. G. Taylor 
and Co., photographers, of Derby, owing to the non-fulfilment of the 
order. Mr. A. J. Cash defended. The case for the plaintiff, as-stated 
by himself, was that in the year 1904 he gave an order for the enlarge- 
ment of a cabinet photograph of his grandmother,’ and paid the sum 
of 16s. by weekly instalments. Although two years had elapsed since 
then, nothing had been done by the defendant to fulfil the contract, 
and as he had the work done elsewhere he claimed the amount he 
had paid. Henry James Blount, of the Derby Photographic Com- 
pany, stated that the business of Messrs, Taylor had been purchased 
by them, and every effort was being made to fulfil the orders given 
to the latter. No correspondence relating to the plaintiff's order 
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could be traced amongst the documents in poss on of his (Mr. 
Blou firm, and although Mr. Orgill had been told that many 
pictures were on the premises awaiting clainants, and that his 
expenses would be. paid if he would go to Derby and see if his was 
amongst them, he had declined to do anything. His Honour held 
that the plaintiff was entitled to succeed, as he had given the defend- 
yery opportunity to fulfil their part of the contract and they had 
> do Judgment was, therefore, given for the amount 
» with costs. 


so. 


UNTERCLAIM.—Alliance, Ltd., proprietors of- the Taber Bas 
£ Photographic Co., 115, Newgate Street, sued Mr. James Reeve. 
vard Road, Hanwell, for £2 2s..9d. for work done. Defendant 
at the plaintiff owed him £3 5s.. The Judge said that being 
deiendant should have raised a counterclaim. As he had not 
at his £3 5s. claim could not be inquired into. He found for 
intiffs on the claim, adding that the defendant could bring a 
separate action on his counterclaim. 


NEW COMPANIES. 
Epwarps.—Capital £20,000 (15,000 “ A” and 5,000 “B.”). 


re the business of manufacturers of photographic materials, 
m at Warwick and elsewhere, by Austin Edwards. and to 


adopt two agreements with A. Edwards, and one with A. O. Picot. 
No initial public issue. Not less than two nor more than four. A. 
Edwa is managing director. Holders of shares No. 8 to 5,007 and 


5,008 to 10,007. 1 


sctively, have certain powers of appointing direc- 


tors. A. Edwards is nominee of first-mentioned group. No qualifica- 
tion.’ Remuneration (except managing director) not more than £50 
each per annum. No manager‘or servant (except A. Edwards) to be 
paid more than £500 per annum, except with sanction of general 
mee’ 


a 


Dews and Dotes. 


Norrcr.—Owing to” great pressure upon our space 


a number of 
articles and replies to correspondents, together with the discussion 
upon Messrs. Beck’s paper on the “ Isostigmar” lens, are unavoidably 
held over until next week. i 

Tue Orn Procrss.—Me John J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, 
have on view at their exhibition-room in Kingsway a series of four 
portrait heads by Herr R. Diihrkoop printed by the oil process. 
Gur veaders who are interested in this process may be pleased ‘to 
have the opportunity of seeing the results produced by such an 
artist. 


Tse YorKsHrre Uxion.—On April 20 the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union held their. annual meeting, by invitation of the Sheffield 
Photographic Society, in the Cambridge Hall, Sheffield. There 
e about 80 members present representing societies and photo- 


phers from all parts of .ae county. The president of the Sheffield 
iety (Mr. T. W. Charlesworth) welcomed the members of the 
Yorkshire Union, and acknowledged the benefits received from the 


union, hoth by the Sheffield Society and by himself personally. 
The president of the union, Mr. Atkinson, thanked the Sheffield 
Society for their cordiality and hospitality. T 
second year as president, and he felt that each year it became, and 
would become, more difficult to faithfully fulfil the duties of presi- 
dent, owing to the popularity of the union. He felt that the photo- 
graphy of the present day was doing a great deal in helping people 
to.see beauty in nature, and to take an interest in historical build- 
ings and objects which would otherwise be neglected. This he re- 
garded as ‘of great educational value, and’ he urged those present to 
make the most of the’ materials close at hand, referring to Hogarth 
and.Constable as examples for their encouragement. The treasurer's 
report showed that the past year had been successful from a finan- 
cial standpoint, and the union closed its books with a balance of 
over £21 to the good, an improvement of, roughly, £2 15s. on the 
wear’s working. The general secretary, in submitting his report. 
first traced the history of the union, its objects and its responsi- 
bilities, and then urged the responsibilities of the societies to the 
union to enable it to carry on its work efficiently. He complained 
that some societies had appointed delegates who never attended 


he said, was his 


the meetings, and strongly urged the necessity for those societies 
taking a more real interest in the work if they wished to have the 
benefits provided by the union. A hearty vote of thanks to.the 
officers of the union’ for their work during the year, and to the 
Sheffield Society for their hospitality, concluded the proceedings... Iy 
he s an entertainment provided, in addition to an. 
es from the various Yorkshire societies, and 
s by members of the Sheffield Society, 


the evenir 
exhibition 
lantern s 


ww LEN 
that a robbery has been committed on their premises at 29, Map 
. and. optical instruments to the value of over £500 stolen 
from the premises. At Messrs. Zeiss’ request we publish a list of the: 
stolen ar which will, we hope, prevent a number of them from 
accepted f 


1s.—We are informed by the firm of Carl Zeisg 


purchase :— 


pochror 


ut objective 5 mm. 1.40 No. 415, apochromat objective 
No. 888, apochromat objective 2.56 mm. 1.25 No. 526, 

tive 8 mm. 0.65 No. 2,428, apochromat objective 
f , compensating ocular 2, folding aplanats X6, 
iat X10, folding aplanat X10 and X20, folding aplanat. 
Iding aplanat X16 and 27, large Brucke lex 
, folding aplanat in ivory handle; dis 


obj 


improved 
ecting lens, 


eyepiece with drum, index ocular 195, projection 
rtometers 155 and 156, projection eyepiece 2, small 
ze 1,574, mechanical stage (new model) 1,565, oe 
ge 5,555, polariser and analyser 170, selenite films, 
tic condenser. 
er ocular 628, astro objective No. 221, sporting 
, stereo Palmos 9 x 12 cm. No. 3,833. two Tessar 
Nos. 80,861-65, one single Tessar 145 mm. 81,901, one fronte 
Hilton adapter 9 x 12 cm., two slides for above. 
cut film holder 9 x 12 cm., minimum Palmos 9 x 12 cm. No. 
5, Unar lens No. 63,821, tele-tube No. 806 with negative 77.588, 
minimum Palmos 4 x 5 in. No. 4,259, Tessar lens No. 66,534. film 
adapter {-plate, roll-holder 4 x 5 in. No. 2,918, telephoto lens 


mechanical st 
centring achron 


Screw micror 


telemete1 
lenses 


, one 


81,802a, minimum Palmos 2 x 34 in. No. 5,753, Tessar 4.5 
88,802, 


tele-adapter and megative lens 1,211, universal Palmos 9 x 
in compound shutter 81,476-83,575, 


1eter, Zeiss pack adapter 11,796, stereo Palmos 


two Tessars 68,659-547, three double dark slides 
4 de luxe 3.535. 
4 3 X8 48,486, 
X7% 10,563, X5 and 10 859. 
Monoculars X4 144, X6 291, 
1,444. 
Zigmond 
hand spectr 
Geerz secto 
shutter 4, 


X6 de luxe 11,351, X8 de luxe! 
X10 10,780, X12 11,762, X5 11,2999 


X8 1,896, X74 1,298, X10 1,098, X12 


colour glasses (one set), two demonstration prisms 
pe 205-204, Adix calculator, Unicum shutter 99,53 
shutter 3,310, Linnof shutters 4,353, 4916. Geor 
focussing glass x6. 

Protar 86 mm. 71,194 rotating diaph.. 
double 1835-183 mm. 76,572-3, 285-294 mm.. 81-72,059,. 
285-285 mm. 81,569-70; Tessar lenses 75 mm. 73, 393, 40 mm. 68.215; 
Planar lenses 110 mm. 74,436, 100 mm. 78,697, 20 mm. 80.681; Tessa 
lens 155 mm. 73,468 in compound shutter. 

Teletube III. No. 585 with negative lens 45 mm. 79,754; positive 
lens 135 mm. 52,873; Tessar lenses 210 mm. 81,135, 155 mm. 77,694, 
mm, 64,949; Planar lenses 50 mm. 38,186 and sleeve, 76 mm. 
9 and sleeve, 100 mm. 39,056 and sleeve, 205 mm: 38,695 and 
ve; projection aplanat 250 mm. 1,005. aplanat magnifier X6, 
hand spectroscope 204, one projection aplanatic lens 183 mm, 


350 mm., 71,123: 


Zicas Competition, 1907.—The enormous number of entries for 
this competition, which closed on March 31 last, amply testified tor 
its popula and the judge, Mr. P. R. 
in awarding the prizes. 


Salmon, had no easy task 
The following are the successful com= 
petitors:—“ Open” classes: Section A—Ist prize, £5, J. Aytom 
and, £3, A. H. Robinson, Scarborough; 3ra, £2, 

Cork. Prizes of 5s. were also awarded to F. W- 
; James Dunlop, Motherwell; E/ R/ Bull, Forest Hill; 
Anderson, ‘Belfast; J. F. Johnson, Harlesden; C. R. Dodd, 
2 Harry Orc St. Leonards; James Omond, Orkney- 


Symington, Kew; 
Loy 
Beken, Cow 


J. 


Robert 


prize, £5, Herbert A. Gane, Bayswater; 2nd, £3, 
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. Holding, Wimbledon; drd, £2, Miss Frances Pitt, Bridg- 
}; and prizes of 5s. each to Miss J. Hamilton, Hammersmith ; 
[. Poole, St. Helens; Harry Holt, West Kirkby. “Novice ‘ 
9s: Section A—Ist prize, £5 10s., J. W. Carr, Manchester ; 
£2, S. Featherstone, Rolls Road, S.E.; 3rd, £1 10s., John 
Leeds ; and prizes of 5s. each to W. Ingram, Glasgow; W. Till, 
infield; F. G. Price, Aberberg. Section B—Ist prize, with- 
; 2nd, £2, F. Mears, Gnosall, Staifs; 3rd, £1 10s., T. Rivers, 
sden; and prizes of 5s. each to Miss J. M. Bryden, Bideford; 
_ Price, Aberberg; T. Lambert, Brighton. The “ Zigas” com- 
on for professional photographers only closes on June 30. 
HE CINEMATOGRAPH in Science, Education, and Matters of 
” is the title of a booklet by Mr. Charles Urban, whose object 
proye that the time has now come when the cinematograph 
d be recognised as a national instrument by all those respon- 
for the advancement of education, science, and state affairs in | 
al. Mr. Urban endeavours to show that the equipment of the | 
tal, scientific laboratory, school, technical institute, etc., is 
incomplete without its moving picture apparatus, and his argu- 
s are well worth the consideration of those to whom, from its 
the booklet would appeal. Copies will be forwarded gratis on 
sation to the Charles Urban Trading Company, Limited, 48, 
rt Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
-ARTNERSHIP AcTION.—On Monday last, at the Watford County 
, an action was heard in which W. F. Cooper, of the Cooper 
rch Laboratory, sought an injunction to restrain J. H. P. 
d from disclosing the secret of manufacture of a direct sepia 
de paper, which the plaintiff stated had been discovered in 
boratory, and whilst the defendant was in his employ. The 
, in declining to grant an injunction, stated that he had come 
‘conclusion that the defendant was not a servant of the plain- 
ut that they were, to all extent and purposes, in partnership 
jards the secret, and both were therefore entitled to it jointly. 
clined to grant the defendant his costs, as he considered that 
d taken up a perfectly unjustifiable attitude, and he was not 
ed that the defendant had possessed, as he stated, a secret, on 
assumption the arrangement had been concluded, nor did he 
that the defendant had acted quite honourably. 


LWAY PuorocrapHy.—The death of George Edwards, a news- | 
and photographer, of Queen’s Road, Peckham, who was knocked 
by a train on the Chatham and South-Eastern Railway, near 
ul’s Station, formed the subject of inquiry at the City Coroner’s 
on Monday last. Kdwards was in the habit of photographing 
sof workmen, and railway officials stated that his object in being 
) railway was to solicit business from the men. The foreman of 
riars Bridge repairs said the deceased had no right to be on 
ilway at all, and the company’s engineer agreed that, Edwards 
espassing when he met his death. ‘The Coroner said the fault 
1 to lie with Edwards, but he wanted to know if it 5 possible | 
2 company to prevent such an accident recurring. Mr. Groyes, 
peared for the company, said a strongly worded notice could be 
ited among the members of the staff, calling upon them to warn 
y unauthorised photographer who appeared on the railway. | 
wy, in returning a verdict of “ Accidental death while trespass- 
expressed the opinion that the company should. take more 
2ut measures to prevent trespassing on the railway. 

i Lary Mr. Dusmonn.—We regret to record the death of Mr. 
smond, of Priory House, Cardigan. The deceased gentleman 
sted a photographic business in several Welsh towns. 


“Oprican LANTERN AND CrywmarograrH JouRNAL,” formerly 
Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photographic Enlarger,’ 
ye issued weekly instead of monthly, and will be entitled in 
“The Kinematograph and Lantern Weekly.” It will be issued 
trade only, under the editorship of Mr. Theodore Brown, by 
. EK. T. Heron and Co., 9 and 11, Tottenham Street, Totten- 
ourt Road. 


CASTER PHorogRarHic Sociery.—The following is a list of | 

ind committee for the year 1907-1908: President—Dr. A. S. 
g. Vice-presidents—C. 0. Baxandall and R. W. Wearing. 
ittee—A. Day W. A. Tester, §. D. Stevens, J. H. Parker, 
rst, A. J. Braithwaite. Hon. etary—John Holt. Hon. 
‘er—W. Gunson. Hon. auditors 3D. MacDonald and 
ines. Librarian—W. Arkle. 


Correspondence. 


*s* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

“s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


THE VARIATION OF THE TIME OF DEVELOPMENT 
WITH THE TEMPERATURE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I only received the “BJ.” for April 19 at the 
moment when I was leaving Arosa, and as my note-books, etc., were 
packed up, I could not at once reply to the interesting letter of 
Mr. Cranston. 

As to M. Houdaille’s statement, it is certainly correct in prin- 
ciple, ‘but the method of applying it suggested by M. Clere is 
erroneous. As your correspondent, “G. 8.,” points out, the increase 
of 5 per cent. should be calculated from degree to degree, which 
Mr. Cranston in his letter to you has correctly done by my method 
given in the “Photo, Journal” for May, 1906. 

The temperature coefficient is not precisely the same for every 
developer, as Mees and Sheppard have pointed out, and therefore 
the 5 per cent. rule can not be applied to every case. 

T have not by me in Zurich “Real Orthochromatism,” but, taking 
the data from Mr. Cranston’s letter, we hayve— 

Time at 50 deg. F. (10 deg. C.) = 7 minutes. 

Time at 65 deg. F. (18.8 deg. C. 5.25 minutes. 
From these data we find the log of the temperature cocfticient for 
1 deg. C. for the developer used by subtracting the log of the 
smaller time from the log of the greater time, and dividing the 
result by the difference in temperature— 


log 7 — log 5:25 


8:3 
log 7 = 08451 
log 5°25 = 0'7202 


“1249 + §3 = 0:0151 
Then the requisite time of development at 15.5 deg C. will be 
found by subtracting from the log of the greater time the product 
of the log of the temperature coefficient, and the difference in tem- 
perature between 10 deg. C. and 15.5 C. The result is the log of 
required time— 
log 7 - 55 x 0°0151 = log of required time. 

7 = 0°8451 

00830 


0°7621 = log of 5'78 minutes. 
which figure substantially agrees with the 5.75 minutes given in the 
pamphlet. 

I do not quite understand how Mr. Cranston gets the 43 minutes 
mentioned im the last paragraph but one of his letter, but perhaps 
he has not first calculated out the correct temperature coeflicient 
for the developer used.—Yours faithfully, W. B. Ferevson. 

Pension Neptun, Zurich, Suisse. 


log 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As the effect of temperature varies very considerably 
with different developers, the arithmetical rule proposed by Col. 
Houdaille can certainly not hold good for all. As a measure of the 
effect, in the quantitative study of development, I have used the 
so-called “temperature-coefficient for 10 deg.,” this being the ratio 
ot the velocities of development at 20 deg. C. and 10 deg. C. respec: 
tively. From a paper of my own (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1906, 89, 530). 
and one with Dr. Mees (Roy. Soc. Proc., A., 1905, 76, 217), the follow- 
ing data are taken, which exhibit this variation— 


Ferrous Hydroxyl- 
Developer, Quinol, Oxalate. amine, -Rodinal. Metol, 
GC: 28 Mord 2.00 15 3 
‘Lhis means, of course, that hydroquinone at 20 deg. C., develops 


2.8 times as fa s at 10 d C,, and so on. For calculating pur- 
poses, however, it is necessary to know the change for any varia 
tion of temperature within a certain range, and for this an empirical 
formula, deduced from a series of measurements, is valuable. That 
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given 


by Mr. W. B. Ferguson, K.C., in the.“ Phot, Journ.” for May, 


1906, answers very well over a short range, only different exponents 


must be used with different developers. 


The choice of a formula ts 


chiefly a matter of convenience and the range over which it is to be 


used. 


formula log K = 


develo 
+ 270 


ty 


to the wequired temperature and 


Sie cue 


t aA 
—= -) where ¢, ¢, are the 


I found that for ferrous oxalate from 0 deg. to 50 deg., the 
— 1806/T + 7.60, where K is the yelocity of 
pment and T the absolute temperature (temp: Centig 
deg.), represented the results very well, but generally the form 


ade 


times of development corresponding 
T 


the initial temperature, whilst 
onstant, which must be calculated from experimental results, 


yields sufficient accuracy for practical purposes.—Yours, etc., 
Marburg, a/L., Germany. §. E, SHepearn. 


Gen 


rose Annual’ for 1907, so 


rear t 


public 
could 


peen 


the significance o 
remarked that if 


UNIFORMITY IN HALF-TONE 
To the Editors. 

tlemen,—I have not read Mr. Biermann’s article in the “Pen- 
[ do not know what similarity it may 
I was advocating at the R.P.S. When it was 


NEGATIVES. 


© the method 


sted at the meeting the method was not new I thought the 
e of plagiary 


was against myself. I gaye the date of my first 
he “B. J.” for March 13, 1896, as evidence that I 
copied from “Penrose” of 1907. I commented on 
the fact of us being fellow-townsmen, and 
the methods were identical, I thought it must have 
derived more or less directly from myself. The fact that I 
sviority of publication will clear me, I 
ical methods occur twice independently in the 
‘ing.—Yours truly, 


ation in t 
not have 


C. Mippieron. 


claim ten or eleven years’ 
hope, and if iden 
same town it is very interes 
84, Stanmore Road, Birmingham. E. 
A NEW METHOD OF MEASURING 


Gent 


19th i 
which 


tioned 


of the 


At the same time, both writers use 
method is different from my own, a s 
as from the first I have actually used a scale on the s 


THE TIMES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTERS. 
To the Editors. 

amen,—In reply to Mr. Hunter's letter, in your issue of the 
nst., and Dr. Glazebrook’s, in your issue of the 26th inst., in 
both writers express their regret that my name was not men- 
in the paper referred to in my previous letter in your issue 
9th inst., I willingly accept these apologies. 
he argument that Mr. Hunter's 
ratement which I cannot accept, 
it of my appara- 


tus for measuring the low speeds (or, as described in my specification, 
“estimated”), and, 1f Mr. Hunter only gets within 20 per cent., per- 


haps it would be more in keeping were he to use 


Mr. 


of photographing in my patent. 
not necessary for me to explain. 
inspection, showing that I can get 
photography. 
in front of the slit, and a powerful i 
one used for visual testing. 

Another poin 


his word. 

Hunter mentions in his letter that I do not describe my method 
As I make no claim for this it is 
T enclose, however, a print for your 
confirmation of my method by 
This is obtained simply by using an ordinary camera 
luminant substituted for the 


raised by Dr. Glazebrook in his letter as to the 


similarity of the two methods, which 
as to whether my method is a new one, 
for a patent. Fizeau certainly used a d 


in a way raises 


the question 


and, following 
isc wit 


a toothed wheel—but this was for a d 
a different manner. 
radial slits, but 


ifferen 


his, a subject 


h slots—to be accurate, 

purpose, 
I do not claim in my patent simply the disc with 
a particular combination of parts and for a particular 


and used in 


purpose. 
The similarity of Mr. Hunter’s method and 


my own does not rest 


only on our both using a dise with radial slits, but Mr, Hunter uses 


the whole combination, as described in my 


illumi 


specification—i.c., an 
a revolving disc, with 
yose of, Measuring the 


nated stationary slit, in combination with 


as, and for the pur 


a number of radial slits 
speeds of photographic shutters. 
As proof of this, in his paper he si 


As an alternative method 


persistence of vision may be used (which he now acknowledges as 


being 


fail to 


he method used by me), and, unless he uses my apparatus, I 
see how these results are possible. 


However, this is a question with which I need not trouble you, 


for if 


thie National Physical Laboratory continues using the apparatus 


without my permission, my remedy will i a another direction, 
roug e Press. A. Kersuaw, 
nob tisenal ke aes Photographic Apparatus Manufacture 
St. Columba Street, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 
April 27, 1907. 
[The following are the two diagrams referred to by Mr. Keys] 
with his description of them.—Eps. SSBtdl yal 


Period. 


Period, 
1/100 


j 
1/100 


Roller Blind Shutter: No. 1, 2, and 3, period = 1.22 sec., § 
speed 1-25; No. 4, period = 1-24, shutter speed 1-26. Those 


ay 3, 1907.J 
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{ 
print are with a focal-plane shutter, with varying periods. 

2 the sharp definition which enables accurate readings to be 
Nos. 6 and 7: These two are almost identical, and are about 
sec. The period is 1-100 sec. Nos. 12 and 13: Period 

c., speed 1-57 sec. 


Y EXTEMPORISED FOLDING TILTING TABLE. 
To the Editors. 
tlemen,—I enclose photograph of a simple contrivance for 


y photographs from any window. A B. is a flat piece of wood; | 


‘oot like the foot of a stool. This rests on the window sill. 
is an upright piece attached to A. B. with a thumb screw. 
amera can thus be tilted at any angle.—Yours, etc., 
1 Street, Strabane. R. GALLAGHER. 

BLISTERS ON BROMIDE. 

To the Editors. 

tlemen,—In reference to the correspondence on the subject of 
's on bromide paper, I have read with interest what: little 
ation has been given, and regret the scarcity of contributors. 
experience the trouble seems to have a “selective” peculiarity 
lied to the users of bromide paper. One hears of those who 
ver free from the infection, while others experience an immunity 
all circumstances. Personally, over a period of some eighteen 
of bromide paper work, I have been fortunate to escape any 
s trouble from blisters, but on the occasions when I was 
ed, nothing I could do in the way of treatment of the paper 
any use. Equalisation of temperatures, formalin, alum, etc., 
completely even to minimise the defect. 
he other hand, although I have had so little personal experi- 
[ have had a large experience of other people’s sorrows on the 


ie 
1 one exception, that of an Edinburgh firm, who suffered 
h a change in the water supply to one of a colder tempera- 
ny single recommendation has been to “change the paper,” 
ithout exception the remedy has been effective. 

too vigorous chemical treatment nothing is easier than the 
tion of blisters, but by the ordinary treatment for which 
le paper is made I do not think blisters should occur. 

tirely agree with Mr. J. Pike that the paper is at fault; and 
anufacturer who sends out inferior stuff in that direction 
be made to suffer in the only possible way. 
@ who have had a wide experience of different manufacturer's 
know that a blisterless (under ordinary conditions) paper can 
le, and remain constantly reliable; on the other hand, if some 
s like to depart from manufacturer’s instructions and subject 
per to extraordinary conditions, they are justly served when 
. comes. 
Ways scems a pity to me that such a keautifu 
inting process should ever suffer from unjust criticism, w 
lt be due to the manufacturer or the user. 
e is, however, one undoubted cause of blisters entirely out- 
€ manufacturer’s control, and not always in control of com- 
| firms where time is money: I refer to the difference in 


and comprehen- | 
hether 


ature of developer and fixer, and washing water. 


In the case of the firm above mentioned, my recommendation to 
transfer straight from developer to acid fixer, and the use. of a 
hypo eliminator to reduce the time of washing, has proved effective. 
—Yours, etc., C. WINTHROPE SOMERVILLE. 

“TLyrath,” 117, Hazelbark Road, Hither Green, S.E. 

April 26, 1907. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


es 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epirors, THe British 
JouRNAL oF PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.0.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. F 
* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
Cc. 


24. Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. 
** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED|:— 


R. W. Rowe, 1, and 2, Foster Place, Dublin. 
Horse and Dray. 

Brimmell Bros., Church Street, Launceston. 
of Launceston, with the Arms. r 

A. Hubbard, 7, Exchange Walk, Nottingham. 

Montague, 8 

McQueen, 7, Oldham Road, Royton, Lancashire. 


Smash at Cowhill, Oldham. 


DRAWINGS REGISTERED :— 


H. P. Simms, 12, High Street, Chipping Norton. f J 
Man Climbing Lamp-post_to Lioht Elec vic Light with Matches. 
Square, Chipping Norton, Describing Locad Joke. 


Photograph of a Coalman with a 
Combination Photograph of Views 
Five Photographs of Miss Pansy 


Ww. Photograph of Railway 


Two Pen and Ink Drawinos: 
Market 


ruDIO AND Lens Qupry.—l. I am having a studio built, size 
Q6ft. x 12ft., and wish to know what length of focus of lens 
would be most suitable? Could I obtain fairly or passable re- 
sults with one of the cheap portrait lenses, as my purse is rather 
limited, and can hardly afford a first-class portrait lens? Is 
speed of the best make of lenses the only advantage over cheaper 
I have noticed that cabinet’ portrait lenses are advertised 
as low as £2. Do you think one of this description wou d be 
good enough to start with? 2. The glazed side of the studio will 
face N.E. What colour blinds would you recommend for top 
light and side light? 3. Would French, grey, or pale-blue paint 
be suitable for interior of studio woodwork? 4. I wish to baa: 
ook- 


kind. 


the plain glass over with a substance, to keep people from 
ing through. What would you recommend? Something that 


will not obstruct out too much light, and, if best, inside of glass 


or the outside.—Sruptio. 
1. The most suitable lens 
have only one, would be from 


or this length of studio, if you 
lin. to 12in. focus. Large aper- 
ture is not the only advantage in an expensive lens, which has 
other qualities over the cheaper kinds. Of course, you 
must not expect much for the exceedingly low price you quote, 
considering that the cost of a high-class instrument for cabinet 
portraits is something like eight times that quoted. 2. Pale green 
or dark blue would be a good colour for that aspect. 6. Hither 
colour would be suitable; the first-named would perhaps be the 
better. 4 If the side of the studio were glazed with fluted glass, 
people could not see through, and no light would be obstructed, 
The glass may be obscured by stippling it over, on the inside, 
with starch paste, in which a little whiting has been mixed; or 
it may have tissue, or tracing paper, or linen, at he 
sash bars with paste, or you can use the plain “ wi 
tion,” or Reinemann and Co., New Zealand Avenue, 
5 EC: 
Fivriry Licurine.—We enclose you a rough untouched print, and 
wish to ask your advice about same. 1. You will notice that 
there is no light and shade in the hair, and the face and neck 
are much too dark. We have always used “ plain lighting,” but 
to keep up with the times we find that we must introduce fancy 


many 


ached to t 
ndow decora- 
Barbican, 
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lightings, but you will see our results have not been very success- 
ful. A lot can be done to the negative by working on it, but we 
wish to get the light so that there will not be much of that 
needed. We shall be pleased if you can kindly advise us in what 
way we can improve on same.—Forwarp. 

1. The lighting of the portrait sent is very faulty, as you 
say, but we do not see how we can help you, as you give no idea 
of the form of your studio or the arrangement of the blinds 
when the picture was made. What is required is more reflected 
light on the shaded side of the face to soften the shadows—that 
you can surely easily arrange without assistance. 2. As we have 
no idea whatever what the system is, we can offer no opinion on 
its merits. Possibly it may be of assistance to you, as you seem 
to be somewhat at sea at present. 


Srupro Quury.—I am building a studio, and I should be glad of your 


kind advice. I enclose rough sketch and plan. Do you think 
the area of glass is enough? The studio light faces north, and 
it will be glazed with 2loz. clear glass; the whole area of glass 
about 84 square feet; area of studio, 10ft. x 22ft. 1. Is the area 
of glass enough and distributed rightly? 2. What curtains would 
you advise, and how to be hung? 3. Where could I get the 
“Plastine”” recommended by a correspondent in a recent issue for 
glazing?—W. J. R. 
1. Judging from the sketches we would suggest that you should 
have eight feet of glass at the side and roof instead of six; also 
that the height to the ridge be increased a foot or so. 2. For 
the top blinds, pale green or medium blue holland, on spring 
rollers, would be good, and for side curtains art serge of similar 
colour would be very suitable. 3. We do not know the material. 
Tf you will give us the reference to it we will look it up. 

D.—We should advise carbon, platinum or bromide (in this order) 
if the prints are to be made in England and sent out, but for 
working on the spot by those not experts, we should recommend 


bromide. 


J. T.—A 10-inch is better than the shorter focus, on account of the 


Gasticur Emu: 


better perspective. We should certainly decide in favour of 
No. Iil., as you will need a greater covering power, and the 
aperture is quite large enough. 
D.—We should say the price you name a reasonable one for 
the two negatives. For a similar distance one guinea for one 
whole-plate negative and print would be an average charge for 
good work. 


on.—Will you please give me a formula for gas- 
light emulsion for postcards, rapid and slow, as I want to 
sensitise them myself ?—J. Harris. 

No formula. for gaslight emulsicns has, so far as we are aware, 
been published, and makers’ formule are naturally guarded very 
carefully. It is stated, however, to be a chloro-bromide, and 
the following is an excellent formula for this :— 


Ammonium bromide 65 grains. 
Ammonium chloride 216 grains. 
Nitric acid 90 minims. 
Gelatine .. 24 0zs. 
Water to 20 ozs. 


Allow the gelatine to soak for an hour and melt by the aid of 
a water bath, add the salts and acids, and heat to 140 degrees 
Fahr,, and add slowly with constant stirring 


Silver nitrate 720 grains. 
Water to --. 20 ozs. 
As soon as mixed, pour out to set, and wash. Then re-melt and 


add some gelatine, previously well washed in water, the 
quantity varying according to requirements. It does not pay 
to do this work unless the operator has some experience in 
emulsion making and a coating machine and drying conveniences. 


Justice.—We think he is fully entitled to use the words in ques- 


tion. He must not use the Royal Arms. 
query as to canyassers under ‘‘ Ex Cathedra.’ 


We reply to your 


2 


F. Snionp.—‘ Photo-Reyue,” 112, Rue d’Assas, Paris. 


Excuine Guass.—Would you kindly inform me 


how to proceed to 
ng screen by etching with fluoric acid’or other- 


make a fo 
wise ?—In1s. 

It is not very easy to get a fine matt with hydrofluoric acid. 
The usual way is to grind two glasses together with the finest 
emery powder. We advise you to try the process on page 713 of 
the “B.J. Almanac,” 1907. 


Vatur or Lens.—Some time ago I bought a 1-1 plate lens witl 
following (as near as I can make out) on: “ Vallantin, ( 
(something here I cannot read), M. Leberours, Paris.” I s| 
be extremely obliged if you would give me some idea as t 
value.—X. Y. Z. : 

As you cannot decipher the engraving on the mount of 
lens it is evidently a very old one, and of ancient construe 
We should say it has-very little commercial value at the pr 
time. It may be a yery serviceable instrument, but that 
will be able to see for yourself by taking one or two pic 
with it. Some of these old 1’rench lenses are fairly good, th 
not up to those of modern construction. 

Oprrator.—There is none. 

OrnELio.—Such repairs are done for the trade by small shops, 
do not work except for them. We advise you to send the 
nisher to the firm supplying it. 

Tyro.—1. (a) Any ortho plate with either the screen made by 
makers or a filter yellow K filter; (b) naturally a panchror 
plate with deeper filter must be used. 2. Unless you 
special drying facilities and can work in the dark, we shoul 
advise you to undertake this. 5. It is not corrected for 
special plate, and will mot correct for red. 4. Yes, amid 
suitable for all-round work, but not for stand development, 

W. H. C-—Imogen sulphite is ‘a secret preparation. Pyvo-cati 
is a large constituent of the other developer, but whether 
only one we cannot say. 

Copying Wirnovur 4 Campra.—Will you kindly inform me whi 
it is possible for anyone to copy photographs from others | 
out a camera or lens. A lady friend of mine sent me 
from America, which she says she copied without a car 
They are real photographs, and certainly very good, and 
can hardly tell they are copies. She tells me she used 
light paper, and made a paper negative from the photogi 
and then printed them in the ordinary way. Will you ki 
inform me where to get the paper, or will the ordinary P. 
do as well? She says she cam do postcards in the same mai 
I should like to be able to do some myself. I have got as 
snapshot camera, but I cannot copy with it, and I have 
cabinet photographs from which I should like to copy and | 
some postcards if it is possible. By giving me any inform 
on the subject you will greatly oblige-—SuBscRIBER. 

Certainly you can print from the unmounted photograp 
contact on to a gaslight or printing-out’ paper. The expt 
will be a good deal longer than from a negative, anu the} 
of the paper in each case may be very evident. If the pm 
mounted, the above method is, of course, impracticable, 
it is possible to make copies by the following process, th 
we cannot call it one suitable for regular work :—Place a 
of phosphorescent paper (i.e., paper coated with calcium 
phide) in contact with the photograph in artificial light 
light). The paper should have been previously exposed to 
light for a few seconds. After about five or ten minutes Te 
the phosphorescent paper, which is now very faintly lumi 
and place it, in the dark, in contact with bromide paper 
keep the two together for about twenty to thirty minut 
a temperature of 120 deg. F., afterwards developing. 
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SUMMARY. 


aess and technical expedients, including a follow-up system, 
g-room checking methods, and an inexpensive dark-room sink 
lescribed before the recent Convention of the Professional 
raphers’ Society of New York in competition.for a 50-dollar 


(P. 344.) 


ain Owen Wheeler strongly recommends a long hood for the 
to lens as a means of securing brilliant negatives. We 
we a series of telephotographs taken by Captain Wheeler 
1e aid of the hood. (Pp. 342 and 349.) 


nteresting lawsuit connected with a process for direct sepia 
es appears under “Commercial and Legal Intelligence.” 


“Tsotigmar’’ lens. The views of others on Messrs. Beck’s 
paper are given on page 347. 


Royal Academy contains many examples of modern por- 
e which may be studied by any professional photographer 
is of advancing his own work. (P. 342.) 


nts of the week include a folding stereoscope and two new 
enses. (P. 351.) 


de-light on the postcard business is cast by a recent case. 


).) 


cent paper by Dr. E. Demole on the latent image contains 
onclusions which appear to call for criticism. (P. 646.) 


take exception to some pronouncements on orthochromatism 
_E. A. Salt before the Croydon Camera Club. (P. 350.) 


ng society proceedings have been Mr. H. Stuart on “Gum 
mate” at the L. and P., and Mr. J. Watson on “The Tannin 
3” at the R.P.S, (P. 355.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The report of the case of Cooper v. 
Gillard, which we publish on another 
page, should make interesting reading for any persons who 
are collaborating in the investigation of processes with a 
view to their commercial application. Through lack of an 
express undertaking in writing that, in the event of a 
process of a direct sepia bromide paper proving success- 
ful, neither was to dispose of it without the sanction of 
the other, the Judge could not grant the injunction asked 
for, but his summing up strongly emphasises his view of 
the moral obligations of the plaintiff, who, nevertheless, 
from his share in the researches, was not regarded by his 
Honour as an employee, and, therefore, the rights of each 
party to the discovery were those of partners. The case 
should serve as a reminder of the need of a business-like 
agreement in such cases. 


Rights in 
Research. 


* * * 
A Wave According to a report published on 
of Ortho- another page, orthochromatism is what 
chromatism. 


a particular club and the photographic 
world generally is suffering from, with the result that 
our negatives want “sparkle, life, and go,” and our 
pictures are consequently flattened, wanting in gradation 
and the subtle play of light. We have here an expression 
of opinion which is still far too commonly met with, not- 
withstanding the fact that for over twenty-one years, year 
in year out, some one or other has been preaching and 
proving the advantages of the colour-sensitive plate. The 
truth of the matter is that the adherents to this opinion 
cling tenaciously to old thoughts and practice, and are 
loth so to change their procedure as to take advantage of 
the greater powers at their command. ‘The familiar is 
preferred to the unfamiliar, no matter how much more 
truthful the latter may be. Their comparative tests, if 
they make them, are too often made with their thumb in 
the scale-pan, like that of the itinerant fruit vendor. Their 
criticism of the results is based, as all criticism must be, 
on their past experience and knowledge, and 
“Truth new-born 
Looks a mis-shapen and untimely growth.” 
* * * 

Sparkle. Exactly what is this particular virtue, 
which a negative must possess, we have never been able 
to learn. True, it is defined as “life,” “go,” “ pluck,” but 
a rational explanation it is impossible to obtain. It is, 
according to these authorities, that particular character- 
istic which a wet-plate negative possesses, and if you 
do not happen to be an old wet-plate worker, as they are, 
then you are about as wise as before. If you obtain a 
wet-plate negative and examine it, you are not much wiser, 
and a print from the same merely shows you black 
masses where there should be the tender play of light 
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and shade in the various greens, and you involuntarily 
wonder if the grass and trees are actually as black as the 
proverbial coal-hole. For so long have these workers 
relied upon the wrong values given by ordinary plates for 
obtaining pictorial results, that they are utterly incapable 
of making pictures with the new colours. Their palette 
is as restricted as that of the black-and-white line artist, 
and given a complete colour-box they are helpless, and 
make a hopeless, infantilé caricature. Then they blame 
the tools. 
“ * * 


A Reserve 


Colour-sensitiveness,  orthochromatism, 
Power. 


or any other term that one may apply 
to it, is merely a reserve power, which may or may not 
be used at the will of the operator. That one does not 
want to use it is no reason why one should not have it. 
It would be interesting to know, putting the matter in its 
baldest form, whether the lecturer who is responsible for 
these views, would prefer to go away for a holiday with 
an extra five pound note in his pocket, or with merely 
enough money for his bare necessities. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that because one has the reserve force that 
one need be extravagant. One of the arguments in favour 
of the adoption of ordinary plates is, we think, most 
unhappy—tor the said lecturer’s views. He tells us that 
many leading flower photographers use ordinary plates 
from choice, not from innate conservatism, and then adds: 
“Their choice is probably deliberate, assisted by the fact 
that they can mostly avoid heavy colour contrasts.” Quite 
so; their work is necessarily restricted, which is probably 
about one of the strongest arguments in favour of the 
orthochromatic plate. 


* * * 


rhs Question [Let us tackle our friend, however, on his 

A question of gradation. According to 
SUG ELEM him, by the use of colour-sensitive plates 
we “lose much of the infinite gradation and subtle play 
of light.” Is this a fact, or is it merely an erroneous 
preconceived prejudice? This can be only answered by 
direct photometric measurements, and, as proved by both 
Drs. Eder and E. Stenger (“B.J. Alm.,” 1907, p. 836), 
the gradation under a set of three-colour filters is approxi- 
mately the same for the same plate, therefore one may 
argue that under a yellow filter the same fact will be 
apparent. It is obvious, then, that, given correct exposure 
and correct development, the colour-sensitive plate is in 
this respect part passw with the ordinary. As to the 
greater difficulties of working orthochromatic plates, these 
are not dependent on the plate but on the operator. Some 
people cannot use a tack hammer, let alone a scientific 
production like a photographic plate or printing paper, 
and many are deterred even from using such simple pro- 
cesses as carbon and platinum printing because these are 
not of the printing-out order. One always has a lurking 
idea that the lecturer in question may be speaking with 
his tongue in his cheek; his views are not always orthodox, 
and he is the first to parry this term by the old definition 
of “his doxy and the other man’s doxy” with a quiet 
twinkle that makes strangers wonder what he does mean 
or believe. 


‘ * * * 
Telephoto Negatives taken with the telephoto lens 
Fog. so often suffer to a greater or less 


extent from veil that it is usual to hear a telephoto print 
of average clearness specially commended on this account, 
Yet, except for the caution that the positive lens of a tele- 
photo combination should be shielded from direct rays of 
the sun, we do not. recollect to have seen the screening 
of the lens particularly emphasised as a means of avoid. 
ing flatness. The great benefit of thus screening the 
lens with a hood, fully large enough to eut out ex- 


traneous light which falls upon the surface even 
comparatively small angle, was recently demonstrat 
us, by Captain Owen Wheeler, by a number of compa 
prints taken with and without a lens-shade, which, j 
particular case of Captain Wheeler, takes the form 
conical hood extending in some cases as much as ¢ 
inches from the lens mount. In the “ Pall Mall Gaz 
for May 2, Captain Wheeler, in the course of an 4 
on service telephotography, speaks of the great sat 
tion which he has derived in his own work fror 
regular use of a hood, particularly when emp oying 
fairly high magnifications as twelve and fourteen ¢ 
He has arrived at the lens hood as the most effective n 
of excluding extraneous light after putting othe 
pedients, such as internal diaphragms, to the te, 
practical use during a number of years past, and 
importance, therefore, attaches to his preference foi 
hood and to the fact that Messrs. R. and J. Beck a 
put it on the market in a convenient form. 


PORTRAITURE AT THE ROYAL 


To write about: pictures for a photographic journs 
usually not an inspiriting task. The critic has a fe 
that he-should always have the photographic point of 
in mind, and this consciousness is as a millstone tied m 
the neck. So many matters have to be disregarded, | 
cially those that comprise execution and colour. J 
remains amounts to little more than the design and 
tone of the works. It ought to be nearly time, hows 
to admit remarks on colour, since photographers 
happily at last invaded that hitherto forbidden land, 
if it be granted to the critic that he may introduce 
camera man, as such, to the painter’s paradise, the rey 
ing of pictures will be a less heart-breaking task. 

In a paragraph last week mention was made of 
works of Sargent, and since no other portrait pai 
earns so much of both praise and abuse from the ere 
that stand and gaze, he may very well furnish the 
remarks of this review. As to the “Tady Sassoon,” 1 
artists will agree that it is one of those high-water mi 
recording the flow of art throughout the centuries. 1] 
not too much to say, we believe, that in years to @ 
“Tady Sassoon” will be spoken of, written of, bought 
sold, or will become an ornament to some national gall 
thus gaining an equal footing with “'The Duchess of De 
shire and Child,” “Lady Hamilton,” “Mrs. Siddons,” 
works of similar eminence. For, in spite of all that 
been said as to Sargent’s failings upon the psycholog 
side, he shows himself here to have captured not only 1 
elusive touch that makes a portrait breathe with ] 
but that which gives it the convincing impression 
movement of the facial muscles. Lady Sassoon graceft 
holds ther black silk skirt as she passes before us—th 
is the swish of her silk as she turns—and as she me 
she throws us a look of irresistible greeting. Here 
beam recognition; her lips prepare to utter, not the 
ventional accosting of a crowded reception, but the qu 
friendly word. It has been thought that the work is 
full of accents. Is it not, however, all the greater 
avoiding the centralising trick of moderns, who realis 
face amidst a wilderness of suggestion, wherein the | 
cannot rest if it would? Its mere execution is mat 


ACADEM 


Ladies may be overheard reviling the “ awful” hands. 

course, these fair critics do not understand the differ 
claims of a modern work and a Holbein. All who 3 
look at this work from the distance of the settee oppos 
Painters alone may go nearer W 
The wizard Academician has four other portra 
but having spoken of No. 237, it were beyo 


it will be delighted.- 
profit. 
here ; 
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asion to speak of the rest, for comparison dwarfs 
ine as most of them are. 
he same room are four other portraits, which of 
lves mark out 1907 as a year of good portraits. 
Henry Van der Bergh” is a vivacious one by 8. J. 
m, R.A., of a large and easy style and fine colour. 
slid and genuine in effort, and admits a somewhat 
view than the last, wherein it will commend itself 
more to those, who see “by the nose.” 
next noteworthy work is a group by Geo. W. 
rt. It is certainly the most individual work of 
id in the show, and possesses a touch of that 
less without which younger men seem unable to 
»mark. ‘Two ladies dressed in the present fashion 
jogether in the open air, one with her arm over 
yulder of the other. By their side is a boy, who 
have stepped out of a Flemish picture, or have been 
by Diirer. He has bare legs and sandals, and 
s to be wearing his father’s coat, which, thrown 
lisplays the half-vest half-stays garment worn by 
children. His air of swagger suggests the son 
ip IV., by Velasquez. In the nearer foreground is 
ling baby, just placed upon the ground by his 
, and having his clothes all bunched up, so as 
v his chubby thighs. It is all intensely natural, 
t strangely unnatural, even to the tree stump with 
arishing sprout upon it. Evidently it is a bid for 
by a man of great power. Its worst parts are the 
nich sticks to the figures and is, after all, but a 
und, and the largeness of the taller lady’s hand. 
Shannon, A.R.A., scores with his “ Mrs. Henry J. 
imer,” which, though a little unpleasantly dark, is 
ul in pose, in design, and in expression. The sub- 
d Mr. Shannon’s treatment of it has resulted in a 
ting and haunting portrait. 
other work of the “new” men in this room which 
attention is Mr. Young Hunter’s portrait of his 
ho appears at full length in a gown of gorgeous 
and emerald green. Strong and admirable as it 
cannot but detect the “academy pitch” motive 
aces it so far from the spirit of restraint and 
y of the great ‘Sargent near which it hangs. 
allery VIII. is the group of nine life-size figures 
H. F. Bacon, A.R.A. Its disjointed title, “The 
Butterfly (The Harvey Family),” very neatly sums 
omplex motive; for it totters between a family por- 
oup and a subject picture. Mr. Bacon has failed to 
he butterfly interest either his models or the spec- 
In a garden scene, a bored family aré sullenly 
for the tea to draw of which the eldest daughter 
urge. Of course, the difficulty of blending nine 
s, all equally made out, into a homogeneous whole 
ns of a pictorial motive is almost insurmountable. 
two great Dutchmen have done it; but Mr. Bacon 
Taken separately, his figures are unexceptionable. 
ye Henry, the new Associate, sends four works, the 
which are perhaps the two that adorn Galleries 
id X. The first is a charming design called “The 
” showing a lady at full length glancing into a 
y glass, one hand touching the wall and the other 
raising the front of her dress in a pose at once 
dl graceful. It is in such designs that the younger 
re over the old, who won their laurels with sitter’s 
ad throne, and who seem unable to produce a pose 
those time-honoured aids. “The Mirror” has all 
ose of the old style, but it has a delightful expec- 
f motion into the bargain. In the “ Goldfish,’ Mr. 
with charming grace of line, places his lady at 
where she watches the movements of golden carp 
wl. Both these works are pale in tone, but full 
hoicest colour and light. f 
cing of design in portraiture brings to mind the 


7 


work of J. E. Blanche, who certainly excels in this par- 
ticular. His only picture in the Academy is admirable 
in this respect, and is a fine object lesson to those who 
are content to flop a sitter into the regulation chair and 
take the first arrangement that comes. In execution he 
has the manner of Sargent without the matter. The 
drooping right hand of Miss B. Capel might be thought 
from its gangrenous colour to be dropping away into: 
dissolution. On the whole, however, the colour is fine,. 
if the steely quality of the dress be thought not unpleasant.. 

Of the five by Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., the portrait of the 
artist’s mother will be judged the best. The lady reclines. 
upon a sofa, her hands clasped upon a newspaper. 
Simplicity could go no further; but strength goes with 
simplicity. The reticence and fine feeling of this, its: 
intimate character, and the charm of its Orchardson-like 
colour, will help on the painter’s reputation in a great 
degree. 

A name that deserves to be more widely known is that 
of H. G. Riviere, whose “(Countess of Leitrim” is remark- 
able for the animation of the expression—truly a 
“speaking” likeness. ‘The same artist’s portrait of Captain 
Hamilton, of the Fire Brigade, in full war paint of helmet 
and epaulets, would be rather a terrible thing to hang 
in a room. 

One of the greatest surprises of the year is “An Harly 
Victorian,” by William Logsdail. He showed last year 
how fine a portrait painter of children had been hiding 
his light under garish Italian views; but this year his: 
little maiden in the costume of our grandmothers is a 
startling proof of the artist’s store of power. It is,. 
naturally, of the school of complete realisation, and in 
that particular style of work it stands as a perfect achieve- 
ment, vivid and strong in its contrasts of tone and lovely 
in colour. Mouat Loudan continues his tapestry-like idylls 
of portraiture in “Mrs. Sydney Belfield” and “Mrs. 
Bowles.” The former has its charm spoilt by the fact that 
he seated figure is too closely framed, so that one has: 
an uncomfortable feeling of its cramped imprisonment, and 
he hopelessness of its ever being able to rise to its full 
ength. The other work is the finer, on the whole. The 
dignity and seriousness of the handsome elderly face is: 
masterly, and a delightful harmony exists between the 
avender dress and the silvery grey hair of the sitter. In 
such work, and in that of others mentioned, the evident: 
desire of the painters to do more than give merely a 
coloured record of their subjects lifts portrait painting 
o a higher level than still-life likeness taking: such a 
desire adds individuality and a pictorial interest. It may 
be portrait-painting extraordinary according to the more 
usual standards: but only along such a line can the 
art find further room to develop. The “Lady Weber” 
of Frank Dicksee, R.A., accomplished and faultless as it 
is, is but ordinary, and that alone is why one sees it passed’ 
by without the appreciation that is its due. 

George Clausen, A.R.A., makes occasional attempts at the: 
art, but so far he has not added to his great reputation 
won in another branch. How curious it is that a man 
treading with steps so firm and unerring and so far ahead’ 
in landscape should stumble so much in the path of por- 
traiture, where many an obscure name is found upon works: 
of undoubted charm—such, for instance, as the taking little 
figure of “ Winnie,” by W. J. Gibbs. 

We should, before closing this article, direct the atten- 
tion of photographers to what may be called apparatus 
pieces, of which. there are two or three interesting 
examples. Nor should we be properly loyal to omit 
mention of his Majesty the King, whom A. 8. Cope, A.R.A., 
has painted as “a man that hath two coats and everything 
handsome about him.” But to the apparatus pieces. The 
first is also by Mr. Cope, and represents Sir William Perkin, 
F.R.S., in a black velvet jacket and with a piece of 


toteseseeg se: aspemseres. 


a ee 


placed, anid on this a thick layer of cement and sand in the pro- 
portions of cement 2 parts, sand 3 parts, was laid, about an inch 


boards, about 2 in. shorter than the outer one and about an inch 
shallower and without any bottom, is prepared, and when 
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silk held across his hands of the mauve colour which 
he invented. The retorts and other paraphernalia make 
excellent pictorial accessories. Sir William’s fine face 
seems to want life and purpose. 

A less ambitious attempt by Miss Spong gives with 
nice restraint a man who is evidently sitting at his work, 
though he smokes a pipe at the same time. But the finest 
of the apparatus series is probably the portrait of Sir 
Andrew Noble, Bart., K.C.B. He looks uncommonly like 
the Duke of Cambridge. Attired in a blue overall, he 


regards with calculative interest a long test-tube which | 


he holds with perfect naturalness and the ease of ec 
use. We could imagine no portrait more conyip 
carried out for the purposes of a scientific society, 
by H. Harris Brown. 

Amongst the water-colours, we like best the lar; 
dainty works of Miss Mary Gow, who, whilst pushii 
medium as far as safety admits in the matter 9 
does not lose sight of its characteristic qualitie 
charm. 

Other works no less deserving of ‘attention and 


lie beyond the scope of this article. 


AMERICAN IDEAS 


IN PROFESSIONAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[The Convention of the Professional Photographers’ Society of 


which are usually associated with such gatherings, contained 
the President, Mr, Pirie Macdonald. This was a competition in 
being communicated to a public meeting of the members and 


We give below the descriptions of such of the ideas which have 
society, our New York contemporary, the “ Photographer.” The 


for the rather strange idea, that of Mr. Stebbins, for a dark-room 


Artificiel Light Printing Frame. 

Mr. Wendell, of Albany, showed a printing frame such as he 
used in his studios. It was designed for a six-ampere are lamp 
run on 110-volt current, or the ordinary incandescent lamp 
current. The electric ight companies supplied the lamps free, 


and the printing frames were constructed to carry five or six 
cabinet frames at once. The cost of current consumed was only 
five cents an hour, against the 35 cents an hour of the Aristo 
lamp, and the printing was effected in six or seven minutes, 
Several of these frames could be used in a studio, turning on one, 
two, or three, as the work required. The saving was quite con- 
siderable over the larger size lamp. 

A Dark-Room Sink. 

The sink, bought, or put in by a plumber, of which 
Mr. Stebbins showed a section, was made of a mixture 
of cement and sand. A framework of half-inch boards 
was first built on the supports where the sink was to be 


thick. While this ig setting an inner framework of half-inch 


the bottom layer of cement is set, this inner framework is rested 


sink, selected 


New York, brief though it was, and free from the forma 
one novel feature, due, we are told, to the constructive ener 
ideas of service to the professional photographers, the 
adjudicated for the award (of fifty dollars) by those pre 
gained publicity in the columns of the official organ o 
fact of a judging body thus constituted is probably respor 
or the award. ] 


on it, and the tops of the inner and other framework ar 
steady at an even distance of about an inch apart by little 
of wood attached at distances at the tops. This forms a 
between the two frameworks and the bottom layer of ec 
and into this mould more cement mixture is poured and a 
to set. The whole forms a most permanent form of sinl 
cost of not over $1.50 for one eight feet long. Mr, St 
figured that his sink cost 75 cents for labour and 78 cer 
cement. Waste pipes should be put in place before the cen 
put in and set a little below the surface of the cement to al 
shrinkage when the cement sets. To strengthen the sink 
sides, corners, etc., tenpenny nails or pieces of steel can be 
in the sink, and, if thoroughly covered, will not rust. 4 
sink could be lined with cement in the same way. Thee 
sink showed no signs of damage from chemicals. etc., aft 
use of a year or more, and was thoroughly water-tight az 
very cheapest possible. 


A Wire-Netting Background. 

Mr. Merrill, of Salem, Mass., showed a background 
covered with wire mosquito netting, grey being the best. 
black or white oil paints and grey ground, the only limiti 
the photographer has as to his background ig in his indij 


capacity to carry out his ideas. The mosquito netting | 
ground can also be used to intercept too harsh a backgroun 
hind the sitter. The expense of a 6 by 8 piece is about $3.00. 
black or white oil paint is applied with a broad brush rig! 
the mesh. 
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faKing Pictures 


to Buy. 


the Patron Will Want 


Evans, of Pittsburg, offered a suggestion from practical 


ence. 


es that your patrons will want to buy. 


Undertake and carry out as far as you can to make 


Business on a 


speculative basis can be carried on most successfully. 
vans never lets a print go out of his studio without being 
ly satisfactory both to the sitter and his or her friends. 


action or your money back. 


uicker than a good picture of himself. 
In groups of large sizes you never fail 
a picture to every man in the group whose face is good. 


1 men for vanity. 


, never attempt to 
is makes money. 
negatives loses out. 
about your bank ac 


Control 


sell them. 


Make good, and y 
count. 


There is nothing a man will 


Women are not in 


The man who pleases his 
The man who limits himself to two or 


ou will not have to 


in the Printing Room. 


Wendell, of Albany, offered as a second suggestion his 
d of controlling the work and the consumption of paper in 


inting room. Hec 


he printing room and makes him account for it. 


; 6,200 square inche 
asis. 
m as well as his em 
REPORT 
Platinum Paper (Black), 


s of paper to the ro 


The system keeps the printer to 
The system is as follows :— 


rloyer. 
ON PLATINUM PAPE 
Roll Nos. 1 and 2. 


harges his printer with the paper sent 


He 
1 of twenty-six feet 
he mark and bene- 


R. 
March 28, 1907. 


| Amount} 


| 
a 8 Pee os Amount on 
Cut. Accepted. | Rejected. | Unprinted. Waste. ienyaal, 

22, 4 3 M 12.400 sq. in, 
10 20 18 2 Cut 6959 ,, 

8 32. 30 2 

¥4 40 30 a 3 Left 5,441 

6 55 40 10 5 

3 29 29 2in | 

a 180 | 121 222, 37 | 2in | 
rks: Paper is not working well. Is paper fresh? Yes. Are there coating 


Bright and dry. 

(Signed) JoHN JONES, Printer. 
jo prints average? Good. Are they sputted? No. Are they rubbed? 
Is the printer getting all there is in the negatives? I don’t think he is. 

(Signed) Jim SmirH, Inspector. 
28, 1907, Platinum Paper (Black) 15 per Cent. or 


? Some. Condition of weather: 


lary of waste for Marc 
s, valued 2°24 dols, 
Hollinger’s Suggestion for Children. 
Hollinger, in a most humorous speech, gave his methods 
ding the attention of children while under the skylight. 
ggested a variety of simple conjuring tricks with bits of 
and pennies, etc. He also recommended the use of glass 
instead of rubber ones for the children to play with. It 
ifferent and new to the kids. These kinds of tricks excited 
ild and got him into more and better positions than the 
wy whistling birds, etc. 
A Postcard Printing Frame. 

Phelps, of Sidney, showed his postcard printing frame, 
is illustrated herewith. It is a piece of apparatus con- 


¢ of a window-frame arranged to receive the negative and 
ng paper, and a wooden slide mask operated by the handle 
shich cuts off the light from the negative. One hundred 
in five minutes can be made with this apparatus. A patent 
sen applied for 


Macdonald’s System of ‘* Following-Up’’ Orders. 

Mr. Macdonald showed his card method of entering orders 
and following them through until finally disposed of and entered 
as paid or billed. He showed that, by a good system, it was 
impossible for any orders to get out of the studio unpaid for or 
uncharged. He had a set of three pigeon-holes, in the first of 
which the card was filed as soon as the first sitting was made. 
As soon as proofs were sent out, this was noted on the card, and 
it was transferred to the second pigeon-hole. Here it must re- 
main until the order for finished pictures was received. The 
number of cards in the proof pigeon-hole was a guide to the 
state of the business. If any proofs stayed out too long it was 
easy to follow by reference to this pigeon-hole. The card was 
transferred to the third pigeon-hole when the proofs came back 
with the order. The cards in the third pigeon-hole had to show 
what orders were in the house undelivered or unpaid for. The 
cards themselves were divided up in spaces carrying the usual 
notices of name, address, date, style, etc., etc., and entirely took 
the place of the regulation register, which all too soon becomes 
cluttered up witha number of filled orders, among which it was 
difficult to find any particular order which might have hung 
or some reason or other. 

A Business Idea, 

The Rochester Section of the Society, through Mr, Clarence 
Smith, submitted for general attention an idea or scheme for 
drawing a more powerfully distinctive line between professional 
and amateur photographers. 

“As no high-class photographer is in a position to compete 
with the amateur and so-called “penny-picture-man,” it is 
highly important for us to establish a certain standard as to 
size as well as artistic merit in ovr work. We would suggest that 
no “bust size” portrait sold by the dozen should measure less 
than 14 inches from the top of the head to the bottom of the 
chin, and that the better workers in the larger towns shall abso- 
lutely confine themselves to 5 by 7 plates or larger, and produce 
an article in photography that will command a price based upon 
intrinsic worth or value, and not upon any popular price basis 
which latter undesirable basis is the only one on which, and with 
which, all the ‘cheaper workers’ exist and flourish.” 

“Let us coin two new names, one ‘ Portrait Size,’ made by pro- 
fessional portrait photographers, which should be given’ to all 
prints on 4 by 6 paper, and the other “Amateur Size,” which 
should be applied to all smaller work, made by photo men or 
amateurs, and let these distinctive names be constantly adver- 
tised and emphasised by all the worthy members of our many 
state associations as distinguishing and classifying the difference 
between the work of the professional portrait photographer and 
the so-called “amateur” or “ penny-picture-taker,” and we feel 
reasonably sure that within a fairly short length of time the 
general public would be thoroughly educated to clearly note the 
distinction between professional portraits and amateur work- 
manship, and would gladly appreciate the difference in the cost 
price of the two productions, thus settling one of the vresent 
roublesome questions of our artistic profession.” 

An Enlargement Method. 
rv. Rockwood was not a candidate for “golden honours,” 


fire 


, 


hough his suggestions are of great value to the. fra- 
ternity He referred to his method of making enlarge- 
ments, which has been wonderfully successful in his 
own studio and been adopted by others with great  satis- 


faction. His point was to make the positive at once 
to the size of the desired large negative; then, after retouch- 
ing, accenting, or alteration—which can be done to almost any 
extent—the large negative can be made in the dark-room by 
superposition, preferably in a printing frame. The cost is a 
rifle more, but the results amply justify the expense, as there is 
no suspicion that the negative is not direct from life. Mr. Rock- 
wood’s excellent 8 by 10’s of children are all made from instan- 
taneous cabinet-sized negatives. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON 


THE LATENT IMAGE. 


(A Paper read before the Paris Academy of Sciences.) 


Taree facts have long been known:—1. That a photographic 
plate, treated with potassium bichromate, washed and dried, and 
exposed behind a negative, may be developed in full daylight, 
a reproduced negative being obtained. 2. Prolonged exposure 
to light affects the latent image in such a way that there is 
reversal on development. 3. That the film, when exposed in the 
presence of oxidising bodies, is particularly liable to reversal. 

I propose to consider the action of weak oxidising agents on 
the latent image—not such as are used for its destruction, 
but those which form a new combination with the latent image 
which permits of distinctions being made as to the constitution 
of the latter. 

When a plate which has received an exposure is placed for a 
few minutes in a one per cent. solution of potassium ferri- 
eyanide, and is rinsed and developed in hydtoquinone, potash, 
and sulphite, two facts are noticed. The first is that the plate 
may have been very greatly over-exposed without the developer 
being any the quicker or the result being any the worse. The 
oxidising agent plays the part of a regulator of the exposure. 
The second fact is that if one develops by the unscreened light 
of a candle the result obtained will be negative instead of positive, 
as it would have been by red light. Reversal thus takes place, 
even after a very short exposure, but a stronger image is obtained 
after a more lengthy exposure. 

These facts, it would seem, should be distinguished from those 
known as solarisation, although this phenomenon is always the 
characteristic of a prolonged exposure. 

The regulation of the time of exposure by means of an oxidis- 
ing agent can be applied to certain bromide papers—for example, 
to the “ Orthobrome” paper of the firm of Gevaert, of Anvers. 
The only necessary precaution is to add five per cent. of glacial 
acetic acid to the oxidising solution. 


If the exposure is prolonged above a certain limit thy 
undergoes a second reversal, the inverse of the first. Thus 
ing a Lumiére “blue label” plate behind a negative at 
from an arc lamp a good positive copy is obtained in one 
when development is done in red light. With increased e 
the plate is oxidised, and on development in white liy 
result of from one second to 170 seconds’ exposure is 1 
Le., anegative. From 180 seconds’ exposure, developmer 
at first a positive, which, little by little, with ine 
exposure, becomes negative. From seven minutes’ exp 
positive still shows, and does not distinctly alter, but th 
lights are not clear. From fourteen minutes’ expose 
positive is persistent, and one has, in a way, realised the 
sought-after problem of development in daylight. 

If it is assumed that the latent photographic image ¢ 
of a silver sub-bromide, Ags Br, resulting from the decor 
effect of light in the presence of a bromine absorbent, g 
gelatine, the sub-bromide, being a very unstable body, 1 
readily oxidised to an oxy-bromide of the formula Ag 
according to the hypothetical equation :— 


4AgBr + 4H.O + 30, = 4AgOBr + 4AgOH + 2H,0, 


This hypothetical oxy-bromide of silver, oxidised with 
culty by the developer alone, is more easily reduced ] 
combined action of developer and light, but is less q 
reduced by the surrounding silver bromide which has no 
acted upon. Hence it is that the latent image being ¢ 
and its immediate surroundings not so, the image is rey 
It should be said, in conclusion, that the hypothesis which 
this reaction into account is based on the existence of 
sub-bromide as a constituent of the latent image, an assum 
yet to be proved. EK. Dem 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE PAPER. 


It is quite possible that there may be some hidden principle 
or value in M. Demole’s experiments, but at first sight the facts 
as cited by him are not inconsistent with the ordinary phases 
of solarisation. 

Dealing first. with his statement as to the treatment of an over- 
exposed plate with ferricyanide, it would be as well to point 
out that this is not a newly observed fact. It has been pointed 
out by Sterry (1899), Liippo-Cramer (1901), Schaum (1903), and 
Eder (1902), that any oxidising agent destroys the solarised 
silver bromide image and leaves behind that on the normal 
silver bromide. This being the case it is obvious that the 
developer wikl not be any the quicker nor the result any the 
worse. Can it be said, therefore, that the ferricyanide is “a 
regulator of the exposure”? The second observation (that a 
negative is obtained instead of a positive when developing is 
effected by candle-light instead of red light) merely confirms a 
fact that has long been known, and which we personally have 
applied before now for obtaining a positive or reversed negative, 
and that is that as soon as development has proceeded to 
some extent by red light a flash of white light will reverse 
the image. 

Exactly how these facts differ from solarisation is not-clear. 
That the procedure can be applied to bromide paper is a natural 
corollary, and, speaking from personal experience the slower 
the sensitive salts the more successful this method of reversal. 

Dealing with the prolongation of exposure, one should bear 
in mind that Janssen pointed out that there were successive 
stages with prolonged exposure, and that to obtain a second 
negative image from a primary negative required an increase 
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in exposure of 100,000 times the normal. ‘This statemer 
also been confirmed by Eder, who, using a Chapman-Jone 
sitometer plate, finds that (assuming that a vigorous half-t¢ 
a negative required an exposure of one to two Hefner ¢é 
meter-seconds) a distinct reversed positive required an exp 
of 500,000 H.c.m.s. Thus the exposures given by M. D 
of fourteen minutes are much below this limit. True, he 
that with this exposure and subsequent treatment with 
cyanide “one has, in a way, realised the much-sought. 
problem of development in daylight”; but, by the well-k 
princinvle of utilising an oxidising agent he would have desti 
his solarised image, or, to put it in other words, have rené 
it incapable of being developed. The result must be th 
positive, because the bromide of silver that is left in a dey 
able condition is the inverse of the negative image. 

There is also one other action which M. Demole recog 
in the case of bromide paper, but not in the case of the p 
and that is the action of the ferricyanide on the gelatine il 
This it is well known is a hardening action, and it might 
to be taken into consideration. Further than that, one 1 
also assume the possibility of some interaction betweel 
powerful an oxidiser as ferricyanide and the hypothetical s 
sub-bromide, which, as Dr. Homolka suggests, can be € 
split into Ag + Ag Br. This being the case, one may h 
as pointed out by Dr. Sedlaczek in his work on toning brom 
with ferricyanides, and by Mr. Douglas Carnegie in his ar 
on “The Chemistry of the Sulphide Toning Process” (“B.J. 
p. 907, p. 676), a complex of silver ferroeyanide which w 
be impermeable to a developer. 
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th regard to the authov’s equation, we must take exception | me may feel tempted to repeat them. Hence the above 
is on precisely the same grounds that led us to pen our | °° es are written merely to try to explain the observation hy 
in our issue of the 19th ult. ; .t is known rather than search for what seems a somewhat 


Demole’s experiments are easily carried out, and therefore, strained reading. 


[THE ISOSTIGMAR LENS AND THE PETZVAL CONDITION. 


the following report of the discussion which followed Messrs. Beck’s paper before the Royal Photographic Society, continues the 
rest of the paper itself published in the last two issues. It is to be hoped that Messrs. Beck’s work on the relation of the Petzval 
ition to the properties of a flat field anastigmat will be taken and discussed by other opticians.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


. D. CHALMERS said that he was particularly interested to notice , the focal lengths of the separate lenses p, 7,3...» Ym, the refractive 
n this new type of lens Messrs. Beck had departed rather | indices of the different media of which they consist » %) ; . + + 2m 
r than was usual from the Petzval condition. It could be proved | then the following equation holds, viz. :— 
or absolutely perfect correction over a small field, the Petzval 1 1 1 1 1 
ion must be satisfied. The correct statement of this condition Go Gee ae WET Pere OG ain 
that the sum of the focal powers of the individual surfaces, when A pee ah ade A oe Bae Bey: wee ; 
d by the product of the refractive indices on either side of the ihe) prinerp eras well fre the formula, which’ is) the) expression 
e, should be zero. When this sum was not zero, it gave the of the Sa ue sarees ian one oN sencuel 3 phe Hoag are teplaced 
ure of field, provided a certain choice was made in cases where by a mirror or mirrors, the refractive index for each mirror being 
atism was present as to what should be called the focus. taken as equal o one. In this general formula the lens cuvatures 
sr of the focal lines, nor the circle of least confusion, would aly Gone un SO Hee ag they are contained im the focal lengths 
r to this requirement; but a point as far from one of the focal PrPaPs ss + Pm Tou dhe buna, an tte eile: inewal, dle DOA peat 
is the confusion circle would answer, and the curvature of the so that it is only eee ary tie consider the ‘eaenes and mirrors of which 
passing through such points could be calculated from the sum such a combination consists without taking any account whatever 
Petzval terms. He pointed out, however, that the effects of of their manner of arrangement. For this reason we have a method 
tions of higher order must be considered, and admitted that, co cleteeneany ine CUNEO ore pkShe SUE cents 
ards these terms, no simple expressions had as yet been put F In considering the limits within which this important principle 
* is true, it should be noticed that it is not necessary that the Jenses 


d, and the elimination or reduction of their effects was one of i : 5 5 : 
yubles of the designer of photographic lenses. With any definite and mirrors should be spherical, because the equation given above is 
tions of this order there would be a most suitable value for the derived as a special case from the following general equation :— 
ponding aberration of the first order, and even with favourable ee ee fi ciao 1 ae Se 1 cates leas 1 
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tion of aberrations of higher order, there was a definite limit R Naty 
possible departure from the Petzval condition depending on the | where 7, 72 73... tT ave the radii of curvature of the respective 
rd of definition required, the aperture and angular field. When | surfaces of rotation, taken at the vertices, and 7, m2 3. + + %m are 
tigmatism was perfectly corrected the maximum amount of | the refractive indices of the media at them.” 


ure of field might be reduced to be half the amount calculated Mr. Beck’s question is thus answered. It is not the equivalent focal 
he Petzval condition, for the actual field at which this maxi- | lengths of thick lenses which must be put in the equation 
occurs, or one-quarter the amount calculated for the angular 1 
+ which the focus actually came back to the true focal plane. rip ee nf 
g the actual lens as deseri bed by Mr. Beck, this angular value but the refracting powers simply of the various surfaces. Perhaps the 
pound ito he about 32 S82 and the departure from she least. easily misunderstood form of Petzval’s equation is that given 
as calculated from Petzval’s condition, would be four times by Czapski, viz. :— 
tual value of the greatest departure. Thus, assuming the astig- % rj ‘ 1 1 1 
a to be corrected, the possible departure from the Petzval con- na 3 = A j~) 

t ) 


was four times the amount which would be obtained if one 
disregard aberrations of higher order. Allowing astigmatism 
able amount and type a still_greater departure was possible. 
halmers was much interested in the series of diagrams thrown 
screen which illustrated the curious ways in which aberrations 
her order might affect the definition. He had worked out the 
of the various aberrations of higher order, and it was curious 
erye that some of the lenses showed a large amount of one 
er of these aberrations. 

Frederick Cheshire: I am afraid that my contribution to this 
g’s discussion will be a very modest one. By the courtesy of 
thors I have had the privilege of looking through their paper 
ance, and I have been particularly struck by the fact that an 
ain note runs through it as to what the Petzval condition 
is. I thought then that I could not do better than go to one 
sources which is not easily accessible, and see what Petzval 
ly did say about his famous equation. It is very short indeed. 
tticle is entited _“Fortsetzung des Berichtes liber optische ment, however, can also be put in the form: 5 oN o where * if 
suchungen,” and is to be found in the “Sitzungsberichte der 2 Br 

mie der Wissenschaften z. Wien,” Vol. XXIV. (1857), on | the radius of the curvature of either surface bounding the medium 
-6.. The following is a somewhat free translation :— of refractive index u, and the summation is extended over each 
e value of the reciprocal of the radius of curvature at the vertex | surface bounding each medium, the proper signs being given. In 
curved surface upon which a picture is produced by a lens | this form there is no ambiguity. With regard to the accuracy of 
jation is independent of the [lens] curvatures, and is equal i 

sum of the products of the values of the reciprocals of the the Petzval condition, the statement that > —; gives the curvature 
engths into the values of the reciprocals of the refractive uf 

s; or, calling the radius of curvature of the picture R, 


i.e., the curvature of the image surface at the vertex is equal to the 
sum of the products obtained by multiplying the curvature of each 
refracting surface by the difference of the reciprocals of the refractive 
indices of the bounding media. Finally, I would point out that 
Petzval’s equation does not give the curvature of the image surface 
over an extended area, as Mr, Beck appears to assume, but at the 
vertex only. 

Mr. F. J. Selby: While congratulating Messrs. Beck upon their 
new lens, I do not entirely agree with what they have said about the 
Petzyal condition, but neither do I altogether disagree with it. It 
is a matter for congratulation that the remarks they have made 
about the Petzval condition have been made in sucha way that atten- 
tion is certain to be drawn to the subject; the point at issue is one 
of interest and importance. I need not say anything further as to 
what is the accurate statement of the Petzval condition, for it has 
been put very clearly on the blackboard by Mr, Cheshire. The state. 


of the focal surface is only true when we add that it gives the curva- 
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ture of that surface at the point where the axis of the lens cuts that 
surface, or at what 1 may call the vertex of that surface. The state- 
ment necessarily will only hold good and give exact results over a 
comparatively small angle. It cannot be applied over so wide an 
angle as is considered in the measurements which are recorded in 
this paper. ‘The statement with regard to the limits of accuracy 
of the formula has been made very clearly by my friend, Mr. 
Chalmers, and affords some new and interesting information regarding 
that formula. One cannot expect that the Petzval formula gives 
complete information as to the curvature over so large an angle as 
55 deg. If the formula is applied up to an angle of 15 deg. or 20 deg., 
I think one may see from the curves which were shown on the screen 
that the departure from truth up to that point is not very great; 
not larger than might reasonably be expected when one takes into 
account the fact that other factors have necessarily been adjusted to 
counteract the curvature to be expected from the non-satistaction 
of the Petzval condition, and at this angle are already beginning to 
affect the result. I have worked out the amount of departure in the 
“Isostigmar ” curve from a flat surface at 15 deg. and 20 deg.. taking 
the curvature at the centre, as given in this paper, by the Petzval 
formula, as 25 inches. The curvature at 15 deg. is .07 inch. I do 
not know what it is actually in the case of this lens. 

Mr. Horace Beck: It is .04 inch. 

Mr. Selby: And at 20 deg. I find the departure from flatness, 
according to the Petzval formula, to be .14 inch. Mr. Beck, in his 
Paper, gives the maximum departure for the actual lens as 09 inch. 

Mr. Beck: At 20 deg. it is .07 inch. 

Mr. Chalmers: The one-quarter refers to the calculated value of 
the Petzval terms near the edge of the field; in fact, at the place 
where the two curves actually cross the focal plane. 

Mr. Selby: That would appear to agree very well with the results 
of some of Mr. Chalmers’ work which he has just communicated to 
me, as to the ratio between the actual curvature and the curvature 
given by the Petzval formula, when the Petzval condition is not 
satisfied. 

Mr. Conrad Beck: In order to stimulate further discussion, I 
may perhaps say a word or two before my brother makes his reply 
to the questions which have been raised. In my opinion, Mr. Selby’s 
explanation does not approach the real question. If the Petzval 
condition is simply an approximation that only refers to a few degrees 
on either side of the axis, it is evident that it is a useless condition 
to consider in making photographic lenses, which are instruments in 
which a considerable angle is used. I do not think that he Petzval 
condition has been generally understood to be limited and to apply 
only over such a small angle as Mr. Selby suggests; but even were 
this so, our new lens is corrected for the small angles near the axis. 
The condition as put forward by Coddington was applied to a con- 
siderable angle. ‘The proof we have in Coddington’s work is a com- 
plete one, advanced step by step, and covering the entire point. 
We have no reason to suppose that Coddington intended the Petzval 
condition to apply only to a few egrees, and although certain 
approximations are employed by him, they are only inserted in the 
small quantities of the second approximation. There is no suggestion 
of further approximations, except in the earlier portions of Cod- 
dington’s work, which, however, might have a serious influence upon. 
the matter. But if we take Von Seidel’s five conditions—spherical 
aberration, coma, astigmatism, curvature of field, and distor ion— 
we find them stated as being inter-dependent, and to be satisfied 
in that order. I? the fourth condition is only to be the first approxi- 
mation, which it certainly is not, it is one that would be of no use 
for photographic purposes. The nature of the curve of the anastig- 
matically corrected field that is generally found in anastigmatic lenses 
is not a circle—it is a wavy line. Mr. Chalmers was the first to point 
out that the Petzval condition need not be entire ly satisfied. We are 
tather inclined to think that the true condition which governs astig- 
matism would be very complicated and not simple like the Petzvyal 
condition. Mr. Chalmers hints at a method of setting back the 
curvature of the field so that we can obtain a residual error equal 
to one-fourth of what would be expected if the Petzval condition 
were correct. We are anxious to see this point elucidated, because 
if that portion of the theory of lenses could be worked out we should be 
one stage nearer providing opticians with a working hypothesis, We 
have got beyond the point where the Petzval condition suffices for 
making photographic lenses, and we are ready for a further condi- 


tion; as opticians, we are not prepared at the present time to a 
Mr. Selby’s explanation of the error, because, although our new 
does not approximately fulfil the Petzval condition, the anastign 
ally flat field is obtained both at small and at large angles, 

Mr. Chalmers explained that he had not intended to put for 
any method for bringing the field back to the focai plane. 

Mr. ‘Selby: May 1 make my position clear? I think there ist 
no doubt as to the usefulness of the Petzval condition. Ii the Pe 
condition is not satisfied, then the field will not be flat, and 
curvature will be determinable within certain limits. Beyond ; 
limits other factors may come in, and I think Messrs. Beck 
done useful service in showing that too rigid an observance 9} 
Petzval condition may not be always desirable. 

Mr. Lan-Davis said that he had been specially interested in the « 
tion raised respecting the Petzyval condition. In Von Seide ’s reseal 
on the design of photographic lenses, it was clearly demonst) 
that in taking a first approximation it is necessary to satisty 
algebraic conditions, of which the Petzval condition is the toy 
The fulfilment of these five conditions only removed aberra iol 
the first order, such as arose when using narrow-angled pencils. ¥ 
wide-angled pencils were used, other conditions of much greater 
plexity must be fulfilled. ‘This was well illustrated in the cas 
central spherical aberration, for it is_well known that a great de 
this aberration remains in lenses of large aperture after the 
Seidel condition has been fulfilled. The Petzval condition he 
similar bearing on flatness of field. In constructing photogra 
lenses aberration of first order might be got rid of by fulfilling t 
five Seidel conditions, but, when finally correcting, these condit 
had to be somewhat departed from. In other words, it was neces 
that the Petzval conditioa should be fulfilled in order to produ 
lens witacut aberrations of the first order, but afterwards the Pet 
condition might be somewhat departed from and aberratior 
higher order eliminated, while the field of the lens remained & 
flat. 

Mr. C P. Butler said that as this was a new leus he might 
the usual question as to the permanence of the glass. He beli 
it to be a fact that certain specimens of Jena glass were undoubt 
deteriorating with time, and although it could be cleaned, it 
causing a good deal of trouble. He did not know whether it 
stated what was the degree of apochromatism for the central ray. 
presumed that it was perfect for that ray, and it would be interes 
to know to what extent the secondary spectrum had been elimina 

Mr. KE. J. Wall asked whether the particular rays for which 
lens was corrected were those which would affect colour work. 
was thinking particularly of photographic three-colour work, 
desired to know whether the lens was what was generally called s 
apochromatic for that purpose. 

Mr. J. W. Gordon said: The difficulty which has chiefly ] 
discussed—affecting in this instance the application of the Pet 
condition—applies not to this particular matter alone, nor even 
eminently. In all cases in which we apply exact mathemat 
formule to practical ends we invariably find that there are li 
beyond which a formula will not hold, and it very often hap} 
that a useful formula applies only in a very limited sphere. Th 
fore, I fancy that the difference of opinion which has been brot 
out in the course of this discussion is one rather of appearance t 
of fact. Nobody would suggest that this Petzval condition does 
apply in the vertex of the field, and nobody would suggest, ap] 
ently, that it holds in the edge of a widely extended field. Ibe 
not follow from this that the condition is useless. Mr. Beck say! 
effect, that the Petzval condition is of very little use to him im 
endeavour to secure a good lens for wide angles. He wants somel 
which will carry him over the field. He wants a pure and defi 
mathematical value to be elaborated into the form in which i 
adapted to the practical work of the optician. He wants a gen 
form of the algebraical expression which he can apply without li 
tations; in other words, a round trip ticket which will carry | 
as far as he wants to go. We can all agree upon the desirability 
that. It is very likely that to the end of the story the best way 
solving the practical problem will be to set to work as Messrs. B 
have done, first of all to provide an extremely accurate observ 
instrument, and then to proceed by the old but not yet superset 
method of trial and error. 

The Chairman: The discussion seems to show that photograp 
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is largely a matter of approximation, and that it is not 
le at present to be very definite—at all events, as regards any 
tical aspect of the matter. I should like to ask whether the 
; achromatic for the enclosed arc—how far it is corrected for 
jiolet light. 
Horace C. Beck, in replying to the questions which had been 
, said that if the matter were merely one of approximation he 
only say that some pecple’s ideas on the subject of approxima- 
rere rather wide. Mr. Beck instituted a comparison between a 
near lens and his new anastigmat, pointing out that with the 
-a very curved field which was practically free from astigmatism 
be obtained if the lens was specially constructed. By means of 
ms on the blackboard he showed that, theoretically, according 
Petzval condition, in his new anastigmat lens there should be 
one-half the amount of curvature which the rectilinear lens 
then the astigmatism was corrected. He considered that the 
tions in the shape of the lenses and the curves were quite sufti- 
to upset the practical results of this calculation on the lens; 
2 certainly thought, in view of the enormous amount of astig- 
n which was caused in a rectilinear when the attempt was made 
ow the astigmatic field on to a flat field, it was remarkable that 
leoretical curvature in the Isostigmar lens should work out at 
f what there was in a rectilinear lens. 

Chalmers asked at what angle the astigmatism and curvature 
exactly corrected? 

Beck said that it was near the 35 degrees fourth axis. In 
to Mr. Butler’s question, Mr. Beck said that the negative lines 
made of ordinary silica glasses. With regard to the chromatic 
tions, he could only say that the lens was ordinarily corrected 
lotographic work, but not specifically for three-colour work. It 
indeed be good enough for that already, but he had not tried it. 
ld recommend it so far as ultra-violet light was concerned, 
errations, if any, being at the red end of the spectrum. He had 
ubt that for are work it would prove satisfactory. With regard 
. Gordon’s remarks about the “round trip ticket,” the attain- 
of a more definite formula would undoubtedly be of use, if it 
only be relied upon. In his personal work he found that he did 
aduly limit himself or tie himself wp by considering the Petzval 
tion. He advised workers to try that plan first of all, and then 
y failed to consider the Petzval condition. But his experience 
hat the Petzval condition was not of much assistance even in 
reliminary calculations. 


THE HOODED LENS IN TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 


ference to the paragraph describing the recommendation of 
‘in Owen Wheeler to employ a hood of considerable length as 
ventive of veil in telephoto-work, we are able to reproduce four 


Fig. 1. 
Positive lens only, Beck Isostigmar 7'2 in. 
focal length. 


The Green, Weybridge. 


graphs from negatives by Captain Wheeler, which, as they lie 
e us, very fully bear out his claims for the advantages con- 
d on the negatives as regards brilliancy by the use of suc. an 


attachment, and even the half-tone reproductions, which in the hand’ 
proofs convey very well the effect of the half-plate prints, should 
show the reader that flatness and veil in telephotographs is to be 
‘regarded as a defect just as much as in other branches of photo- 
graphy. In. making the four exposures successively the positive 
lens in each case has been Messrs. Beck’s new Isostigmar—viz., the 
7.2in. lens of Series III.—an instrument of which Captain Wheeler 
writes to us in most appreciative terms, and his praise, coming as it 


Fig. 2. 


atio is, Isostigmar positive, stopped to f/16, 
eclander negative, 2°6 in. 


Telephotograph, five magi 
Voi; 


does from one practised in the critical work of telephotography, 1s’ 
a notable testimonial to the new lens. The exposures were made 
in the windy weather of Saturday, May 4, with a maximum camera 
extension of 15in. The prints are straight, untouched duplicates of 
the negatives. In reproducing them, we may quote Captain 
Wheeler’s own opinion of the advantage of the hood from his article 
in the “Pall Mall Gazette” :— 

“Tt is safe to say that much of this deterioration in the quality of 
telephotographic negatives, as compared with negatives obtained 
with ordinary lenses, has been due to what are known as ‘internal 


> 
Fig. 3. 

Isostigmar 
stopped to f/16, Beck negative, 1°) in. 


Telephotograph, nine magnifications, positive, Series II, 


reflections.’ These in an ordinary photographic objective can usually 
be disregarded, but in a telephoto system they become very serious. 
The light enters the latter, when one is working at any but very 
low magnifications, at an extremely small angle, and, accordingly, 
the interior of the lens mount is illuminated quite sufficiently to 
interfere with the proper formation of the image on the sensitive 


plate, and to cause fog. These internal reflections have been 
variously dealt with by opticians who realised their objectionable 
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capabilities. The usual method has been to place diaphragms, or 
“stops,’ in the lens tube with the object of intercepting the redun- 
dant light. In another case a partition has been introduced in the 
‘camera, and the ‘negative’ element of the telephoto system screwed 
into it, instead of into a lens mount, the bellows space remaining 
between the negative lens and the camera front which holds the 
“positive’ being regarded as a trap for the internal reflections. In 
all these cases, however, there is the disadvantage ‘that the internal 
reflections during exposure are still in the system all the time and 
every time. In the case of the partition camera, it i% obvious that 
any improvement secured must be at the expense of an appreciable 
increase in weight and bulk. 


Fig. 4. 


Telephotograph, thirteen magnifications, Isostigmar positive, Series II., 
stopped to 7/16, Goerz negative, 1°2 in. 


“A more simple and certainly very effective remedy for internal 
reflections has been worked out by the writer, who for many years 
has been interested in the application of photography to military 
purposes, but who, until a month or two ago, was baffled by the 
difficulty and uncertainty surrounding telephotography at high 
magnifications. The idea consists in the use of a specially con- 
structed and very extended hood, sometimes about a foot long, which 
is attached to the lens mount, and the length of which is adjustable 
at will. The difference which this appliance makes in the quality 
of the negatives, in ease of working, and in latitude of exposure is 
very striking, and there is reason to believe that the practice of 
telephotography in general will receive a decided impetus by the 
habitual employment of the telescopic hood to overcome the nuisance 
of internal reflections.” 


= 


A POINT IN ORTHOCHROMATICS. 


Durie the past session the Croydon Camera Club has experienced 
a wave of orthochromatism, lectures and demonstrations on this 
subject having loomed large in its programme. The last to 
administer a heavy dose of orthochromatic wisdom was Mr. E. A. 
Salt, who on the 24th ult. substituted some remarks on this sub- 
ject for a description of a new shutter-tester. 

The point raised by Mr. Salt in his own words is as follows :— 
When working in the past with orthochromatic plates and filters 
I have always been struck with some subtle difference, difficult to 
define, in the negatives produced by their aid, as contrasted with 
results obtained on ordinary plates, this being quite apart from any 
question of better rendering of colour values in monochrome. A 
recent series of exposures on screened ortho plates, ranging from 
quarter-plate to 12 x 10, has again brought the matter forcibly for- 
ward, and a careful examination of the negatives leaves no doubt 
at allin my mind that the difference is one of “ quality.” In the case 
of the larger negatives this difference may be expressed as akin to 
that which can almost invariably be detected when comparing an 
enlarged negative with one taken direct, or, in other words, they 
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| had a sort of “process” look. Now just for a moment lef us ec 
what is, in nine cases out of ten, meant by a “high class” op 
quality” negative in professional or trade circles. It is, of ¢ 
essential that it be within the range of the printing process 
employed, though it need not necessarily print its entire scal 
it must have sparkle, life, and go, coupled with tender gra 
everywhere, gradation as only a photographic process can gi 
am quite aware that I am using the somewhat indefinite term 
quality ” in a restrictive, and even meretricious, sense ; good qu 
may, and do, exist in other directions, but so long as the se 
which I am employing it is understood, it will be sufficient f 
present purpose. ‘This brings me directly to the point I wish to 
before you—viz., when it is desirable, or undesirable, to use 
chromatic plates and filters. If we wish to retain in our neg 
the characteristics indicated, then I think it will at least be 
to omit the filter. Its employment has a distinct tendency (I ¢ 
wish to put it any stronger than this) to knock the life out ¢ 
picture, to flatten it, and to lose much of the infinite gradatio 
subtle play of light which adds so much to its charm. Whe 
light is yellow, as in late evening, we have here the equivalen 
filter in position, and we must consider whether an ordinary 
orthochromatic plate will give us best what we require. Tt m 
that the filter, under normal conditions, only accentuates what 
inherently in the ortho plate, and if this is so, it is an open qu 
whether it will, under every condition, do all that an ordinary 
is capable of; that it will do far more on occasions is, of @ 
obvious. 
We have from time to time seen very fine flower studies on ord 
plates, and I believe I am correct in saying that some of our le 
floral photographers never use any but ordinary plates. It can h 
be conceived that this is purely due to an innate conservatism. 
choice is probably deliberate, assisted by the fact that they can n 
avoid heavy colour contrasts. In portraiture how many profess: 
employ colour sensitive plates? Very few. The retoucher can: 
remove blemishes due to freckles and the ike, and the ord 
plate will, in the majority of cases, give satisfaction to the pub 
Ido not wish it to be understood that I in any way wi 
depreciate the use of orthochromatic plates and filters, or that 
to appreciate the notable advances recently made in their mar 
ture. Brilliancy and sparkle, however desirable in some cases, 
not be set up as a fetish or regarded as the ultimate aim of the 
torial photographer. Their suppression, indeed, may be a pot 
advantage, irrespective of colour translation, Again, there are} 
subjects and effects in nature which can only be satisfactorily t 
lated into monochrome by employing ortho plates and filters, suk 
with which no ordinary plate could possibly hope to deal, am 
should acccrdingly be grateful to the plate-maker for having so W 
extended the scope and possibilities of our art. 
On the other hand, there has been a distinct tendency here t 
orthochromatism run away with us. Two pictorialists, for exat 


set out on an expedition together, one armed with ordinary pl 
the other with orthochromatic, and adjusted filter. They may ey 
on the same subjects, and will compare prints afterwards. Theo: 
chromatic gentleman cheerfully chortles with joy on finding outi 
Say, some green reeds have come out a shade or two lighter 

his confrére’s, and that he has secured a possibly altogether unsuil 
sky, entirely absent in the latter’s print. In vain the owner of 
ordinary plate mee kly urges that, taken as a whole, his print is1 
satisfactory, judged by usual standards; the falsity of his renderit 
pointed out to him in gently modulated accents of an inf 
superiority, and he subsides crushed, if not convinced. Ther 
really no reason why our not altogether imaginary friend shoule 
convinced, for literal truth is of no moment whatever in a pict 
whether it be pho ograph or painting. “Values” always are, 
ever must be, important, and ordinary plates, in the great majo 
of cases, can give these adequately. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Salt said he thought it was a1 
take to employ ortho plates when ordinary plates would suf 
Quite apart from the point advanced in their favour, 
latter were more easily worked, and presented certain other ad 
tages im practice. In cases where the subject pointed to 
desirability of using colour-sensitive plates and filters, then it we 
be foolish not to take advantage of the added power they placet 
the operator’s hands. 
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Exbibitions. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


‘ue exhibition which opened at the gallery in Molesworth Street, 
Jublin, on April 29, contains many good things in both members’ 
md open classes. The hall in which they are arranged has been 
astefully decorated, the walls being hung with drapery of two 
elicate tints of green, whilst the pictures are, as far as possibly 
ould be effected, divided into sections by meams of panels, the 
rhole being surmounted by a frieze. Class C, according to “ Free- 
gan’s Journal,” is very strong im flowers. Mr. J. B. Anderson has 
arried off the silver medal in this department for his truly artistic 
ortrayal of bramble blossom (No. 5). The bronze medal has been 
ecorded to Mrs. F. Perry for the charming picture to which she has 
iven the poetic title, “Loveliest of lovely things are they on earth 
hat soonest pass away” (No. 7). “Onions” (No. 8), by Mr. T. K. 
lackett, is a realistic presentation of those useful, if rather humble, 
roducts of Nature. Mrs. Heenan’s “Bridge of Sighs” (No. 15) 
mnot fail to attract considerable attention; the water is magni- 
cently done. Mr. R. T. Crook’s “Muckross Abbey” (No. 16), 
. §. S. Rea’s “East Window, Ennis Abbey” (No. 13), and Mr. 
ugh Pollock’s “Sculpture from the Portal of St. Pierre, Moissac” 
Vo. 21) are also certain to be much admired. The silver medal in 
lass A has been secured by Mr. Harold Jacob for an excellently 
cecuted picture, entitled, “Place St. Remi, Dieppe,” ‘ Sunshine 
id Mist” (No. 48) is well worthy of the bronze medal which it 
lined for Mr. John B. Anderson. <A similar distinction has been 
corded to Mr. T. K. Hackett for “The Islands, Howth” (No. 69). 
ambay is beautifully limned. “An Impression of Glendalough” 
lo. 66), by Mr. Harold Jacob, conveys to the fullest extent the 
ets conception of gloominess. “Mist and Thaw in College Green” 
lo. 63), by Mrs. Mahony, and “Om the Liffey” (No. 74), by Miss 
dye Curran, are finished specimens of excellent photography. In 
lass H Mr. C. W. Pearson, scored a signal success by being allotted 
e silver medal, end also the Werner Medal (awarded to the best 
cture amongst members’ classes) for his “Head of a Young Girl” 
fo. 86). 
Delicacy and neatness are characteristics of Mrs. D. Mahony’s 
The Never Never Land” (No. 108). The artist was thoroughly 
titled to the bronze medal it obtained. Class X., the exhibitors 
which are novices who had not previously won a prize, is very 
teresting. No. 111, “Deserted” (bronze medal) by Mr. W. S 
“osse, is touchingly sympathetic. Class F, open to residents in 
sland who are not members of the Society, is replete with good 
nscientious work. No. 159, “Landing the Catch” (silver medal), 
'Mr. Hugh Cochrane, jun., affords a life-like presentment of a 
sy fishing scene. 
Artistic perception is palpable in Mr. Robert Low’s “A Ray of 
nlight ” (No. 127) (bronze medal). Mr. James B. Doran’s “ Belfast 
Night” (No. 154), is conspicuous owing to the acceptable style in 
lich the dome of the new Town Hall is rendered darkly visible. 
No small amount of attention will be devoted to the array of 
hibits in the open class, representative of South Africa, Germany, 
ance, India, etc. The collection is of a high order. Mr. Louis G. 
ele was deservedly awarded the silver medal for that weirdly im- 
sssive conception, “The Garden of Allah” (No. 211). The dis- 
ction of being the recipient. of an extra silver medal fell to Mr. 
mry J. Comley for a three-colour carbons picture “A Corner of 
» Larder” (No 240). Various vegetables are strikingly shown in 
» hues with which Nature endowed them. No. 234, “ Waterfall 
the Moor” (bronze medal), by Mr. J. M. Whitehead, is instinct 
h rare picturesqueness. 

i notable feature of the exhibition is the collection lent by Herr 
hrkoop, the eminent Hamburg photographer. It embraces 
enty-seven prints, all of which will more or less awaken the 
erest of visitors,, particularly those which delineate children. 
. A. Hoisley Hinton, editor of the “Amateur Photographer,” 
s the judge, and showed two of his works, “On the Moors” and 
Jindsor Castle.” 


a 
. Socrery ror Coanvirte.—An effort is being made to form a 
tographic society at Coalville, Leicester, for the mutual assist- 
e of members and the encouragement of photography as a hobby. 


Patent Dews., 


—_@—__—_ 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between April 22 

and April 27:— 

STEREOGRAPHS.—No. 9,260. Method of producing stereoscopic photo- 

aphs in sheets. Gilbert Dyas, 9, May Street, Dublin. 

Camers.—No. 9,268. Improved magazine camera. Thomas George 
Goodwin, 3, Avenue Road, Hammersmith, London, 

Corourine Firms.—No. 9,306. Machine for mechanically colouring 
cinematograph films. Reginald William James, 1, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London. 

Merasvurinc Dr vcres.—No. 9,362. Improvements in instruments 
for optically measuring distances. Optische Anstalt C. P. Goerz 
Akt.-Ges., 51, Bedford Street, Strand, London, 

SINGING AND SPEAKING PHorocRapHs.—No. 9,391. Improved method 
in relation to, and connected with, the taking and exhibiting of 
singing and speaking photographs for entertainments, George 
Robson, 21, Rochdale Road, Leyton, Essex, 

AFRIAL PHorocrapHy.—No. 9,433. Improvements in apparatus for 
aerial photography. Sydney Thomas Williams, 54, Bouverie 
Road, Stoke Newington, London. 

Arriat PHorocRapHy.—No, 9,445, Apparatus for obtaining photo- 
graphs from balloons or kites. John Edwards Capper and Grit- 
fith Brewer, 33, Chancery Lane, London. 

Oprican Lanrerns.—No. 9,484. Improvements in or relating to 
optical lanterns. Robert Thorn Haines, Chancery Lane Station 
Chambers, London. 

Irnuminatine Apparatus.—No, 9,574. Improvements in illuminat- 
ing apparatus, more particularly for use in photography. Jean 
Schmidt, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, London, 

Puorocrapuic Arr.—No. 9,699. Improvements in the art or pro- 
fession of photography. Frederick Scrivner, 2, York Avenue, 
Manley Park, Manchester. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No, 9,759. Improvements in and relating to 
cameras for cinematograph films. Leo Kamm, 27, Powell Street, 
Goswell Road, London. 

Emurston.—No. 9,855. Process for producing an emulsion of phos- 
phate of silver. York Schwartz, 77, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Forpine Sx opr.—No. 24,404, 1906. Attached to the stereo- 
scope a is a handle ¢ to enable the apparatus to be held in the 
hand when in use. At the back a is hinged at d a piece of wood 
or other suitable material e on which slides a sleeve f of wood, 
ab the outer end of which is a block g having a groove to receive 


i 
| 
| te 
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the picture 4. The sleeve f is made movable on the piece e 
to form a focussing slide. i is a block secured to the stereo- 
scope a to form a support for the focussing slide when the instru- 
ment is in use. When not in use the instrument folds up and 
lies flat.—John Stott, 89, Grange Park Road, Leyton, Essex. 
Cameras.—No. 8,788, 1906. The invention relates to the design of 
a camera which shall be capable of being folded up into a thin 
flat case that need only slightly exceed in thickness the length 
of the lens-mount, the baseboard forming the whole or part of 
one side of the case, and automatically drawing out from the 
case to a fixed position the front or lens-carrier when the camera 
is being opened, and reversing such motion when the camera is 
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being closed. In addition, the camera can be so made as to 
enable the lens-carrier to be adjusted in an infinite number of 
positions either in or out of the perpendicular with regard to the 
baseboard. 

The lens carrier is heli between two uprights, which are each 
actuated by a pair of crossed arms or levers pivoted together at 
the centre, and also pivoted to the top and bottom respectively 
of the uprights, the other ends of the arms or levers being pivoted 
or connected to the camera case. The movement of the lower 
ends of the uprights is moderated and regulated by causing the 
pivot connecting the lower ends. of the uprights to the corre- 
sponding ends of the corresponding arms or levers to move in a 
guide-way or slot of appropriate shape formed in a front base 
which is fixed to the baseboard of the camera. 

By moderating and adjusting the lengths of the arms or levers, 
the positions and methods of pivoting and attachment, and the 
shape and size of the guide-way or slot, the objects above 
enumerated are attained. The thirteen figures of the speci- 
fication are required for the explanation of the constructional) 
details. Bertram George Cooper, 36, Clarence Street, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

Dovster Lenses.—No. 29,446, 1906. The invention is am improve- 
ment in certain of the Zeiss double objectives described in the 
Patent of Rudolph, No. 6,028, 1890. It relates to that kind of 
objective, each of the two components of which consists of a 
collective lens and a dispersive lens, both lenses being cemented 
together in the one component by a dispersive cemented surface 
presenting its concavity towards the diaphragm, in the other 
component by a collective cemented surface presenting its con- 
vexity towards the diaphragm, while in both components, or 
only in that one with the dispersive cemented surface, the dis- 
persive lens has higher relative dispersion than the collective lens. 


This improvement consists in that the collective lens, which 
appertains to the dispersive cemented surface, is produced from 
a glass of relatively high refractive index—that is to say, tha 
the refractive index should amount to at least 1.54, consequently 
the height of the index should at least be that of a light flin 
glass. In all former constructions after the above specification, 
a glass of very low refractive index has been made use of for 
this collective lens, in order to obtain an especially large differ- 
erence between the refractive indices at the uispersiye cemente 
surface. Investigations, upon which the present invention is 
based, have, however, shown that the important point for the 
correction is not so much this difference, but rather the height 
of the index of the collective lens. 

The advantage of the new objective consists in that relatively 

large apertures or small zones of spherical aberration or satis- 
factory flatness of field, can be obtained. This effect of the present 
improvement is independent as to whether the component possess- 
ing the collective cemented surface is composed of two or o 
three lenses. Carl Zeiss, Carl! Zeiss Strasse, Jena, Germany. 
Triptet Lensus.—No. 29,447, 1906. The invention relates to triplet 
photographic lenses with a diaphragm in front, in which 
a dispersive cemented surface presents the concavity, and a 
collective cemented surface the convexity towards the diaphragm. 
Such lenses are already known through the Patent Specifications, 
Nos. 23,578, 1892, and 4,692, 1893. Whilst, however, in the 
objectives described in these patent specifications, as also in the 
objectives of this kind placed on the market, the kinds of glass 
are chosen so that the difference in index of refraction at the 
dispersive cemented surface has about the same amount as at the 
collective cemented surface, according to the present invention 
a more perfect correction of the spherical or the astigmatic 
deviation can be obtained by augmenting the difference between 


ib 


the refractive indices at the collective cemented surface—at th 
cost of the difference at the dispersive cemented surface—so tha 
the difference at the collective cemented surface will be at leas 
twice as great as that at the dispersive one. 


Be 
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The result of this improvement may be directed to manifes 
itself either in a spherical correction for a relatively large aper 
ture, or in diminished zones of spherical aberration, or i 
diminished astigmatic differences combined with satisfactory flat 
ness of the image. This result extends not only to single objec 
tives, in which the sine condition is fulfilled simultaneously wit, 
spherical correction, but also to systems in which little or n 
regard has been paid to the sine condition. In the first cas 
good components for convertible objectives can be obtained; i 
the second, components of which two must be combined into 
double objective in order to show a quite satisfactory correctior 
Carl Zeiss, Carl Zeiss Strasse, Jena, Germany. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries, 


Exposure in Enlargement. 

The rule is (says Mr. F. H. Jeffree in “The Amateur Phot 
grapher,” in writing of the exposure of enlargements by rule) 
gauge the intensity of the light falling on the negative by mean 
of an actinometer, and calculate the exposure as in negative-takin 
(multiplying by a suitable subject number to represent the densit 
of the megative) and then multiply the exposure so found by th 
square of the linear enlargement plus one. Thus, if we wished t 
enlarge a 4-plate negative to 12 by 10 inches, or to speak mot 
accurately, to enlarge a part 4 by 3 inches to 12 by 9 inches—i.., 
linear enlargement of 3, we multiply the exposure as ordinarily foun 
by (3 x 1)2=4 x 4=16. There remains the question of density 0 
negative. An unstained negative of just sufficient density to giv 
a plucky print on P.O.P. will be our standard, and in negative 
taking would correspond to an ordinary landscape witnout dat 
objects in the foreground, or a subject number of 1. Such a nega 
tive will take about 60 times as long to produce the print spoke 
of below, as the paper in Watkins’ exposure-meter does to attai 
standard density—i.e., one minute for every second. Having settle 
on the standard, any other negative may be compared with it } 
making a contact print of the two negatives at the same time, am 
noting the time each takes to produce a harmonious print—i.e., nd 
the time to produce a print suitable for toning and fixing, in which 
as printed, the shadows are all bloéked up; but that which look 
right as printed and not fixed—a proof, in fact. snus, if th 
standard negative took 10 minutes and that from which we wish t 
enlarge took 25, the density would be reckoned 24. 


Actinometry for Ferro-prussiate Printing. 

I have, in the course of business (writes Mr. Josiah Martin i 
“Photography ”) to copy surveyors’ plans on ferro-prussiate or blu 
paper. As there is considerable difficulty in determining the prope 
time for exposure, I make use of an actinometer, in which I place” 
strip of P.O.P. When this prints a certain number, I know thet 
has been light enough for the blue print, and I take it out am 
develop it in a water bath. This plan has always proved successit 
when the sunshine has been clear and strong. But, unfortunately, | 
ails just where it is most needed—that is, upon a dull and cloud 
day. Under these circumstances, the blue print will gain considel 
ably on the P.O.P., and when we read the usual indication on th 
actinometer we find the blue print very much overdone. This seem 
0 indicate a different ratio of sensitiveness in the two kinds ¢ 
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ating papers, the ferro-prussiate being more sensitive in weak 
it than the gelatino-chloride of silver in the P.O.P. This opens 
a new field for inyestigation. 


Dew Books. 


easley’s Book of Receipts.” Rewritten by E. W. Lucas, F.1.C., 
¥F.C.S. Pp. 418, 7 x & in. London: J. and A. Churchill. 
7s. 6d. 
t is difficult to imagine a volume more concisely eloquent of 
aan needs, ills, and vanities than this closely printed formulary, 
compiler whereof has spared mo pains to give comprehensiveness 
order to his work. A hurried glance through his pages show 
1 first prescribing remedies for pink eye and wooden tongue. 
nce to the formule for aerated waters, and for the preparations by 
ich a promising but, alas! disappointing “head” may be im- 
ted to these beverages. Nine recipes for sauce of the “ Worcester” 
e are a mere trifle among the recipes for condiments which pre- 
e the equally numerous prescriptions for rat poisons, coloured 
s, freezing mixtures, hat revivers, stains for wood, luminous 
ats, marking ink, weed killers, battery solutions, cooling powders, 
a cures, gargles, insect-bite remedies, cough mixtures, pick-me- 
; moustache fixatives (and varnishes), face powders, hair 
orers—in short, well-nigh everything that is or cam be com- 
nded for the care of man and the beautification of woman. 
‘his really well-ordered compilation contains a selection of photo- 
phic prescriptions which is made up of some leading makers’ for- 
#, with a few other recipes which are useful as far as they go, 
are not by any means the best selection which could be made to 
ipy the twenty pages allotted to them Yet to anyone who has 
1 of the preparations which we have only briefly indicated above, 
“Book of Receipts” is a most useful and moderately priced 


ik. 


sutscher Photographen-Kalender, Part II., 1907.” Pp. 578. 
Weimar: Offices of the “ Deutsche Photographen Zeitung.” 2s. 
his almanac and pocket-book, edited by Herr K. Schwier, of 
Weimar contemporary, appears in its twenty-sixth yearly issue 
2 an increased number of pages, but with the arrangement of its 
sents unaltered. Just as we look to “Eder’s Jahrbuch” for the 
ematic record of technical advances by Continental and other 
erimenters, so “Schwier” is an indispengable reference book of 
sonal and commercial information. We do not exaggerate its 
ulness when we say that hardly an inquiry as to an article or 
sess of Continental origin is addressed to us but what a moment's 
sultation of its pages enables us to answer the querist. If we are 
‘destroying an editorial reputation for omniscience, we are never- 
ess only giving Herr Schwier his due, and we should not mind 
ul our correspondents sought help at first hand from his well- 
ged volume. As before, the first portion is devoted to a list 
jhotographic societies in Germany and Austria, divided into pro- 
ional and amateur—there are 25 of the former in Germany— 
accompanied in each instance by the names and addresses of 
members. Particulars follow of the bodies connected with the 
tographic trade and with photographic employees. There is a 
of photographic societies outside Germany, and of seats of 
tographic instruction in Germany and Austria. A directory of 
photographic publications of the world concludes this portion of 
volume. The second portion (yellow pages) contains an alpha- 
cal list of firms in the German and Austrian photographic and 
to-mechanical trades, and a classified list of photographic requi- 
8, with the names in each case, of firms manufacturing or selling 
n. Lastly, this commercial directory is completed by an alpha- 
eal list of towns with the names of photographic firms in 
1. The matters above enumerated are all included in Part IT. of 
“Kalender.” Part I. is devoted to technical matters, photo- 
shic formule, etc., and is sold separately at 1 mark. 


sat Shadows.” By W. Jamieson, B.Sc. (Lon.)., A.M.I.E.E. 
Thirty pages, 7in. by 44in. London: Blackie and Son. 6d. 

his little work describes a series of experiments on the con- 
tion and radiation of heat, which can be very easily carried out 
any physical student with but simple apparatus, such as pieces 


of wire gauze, cloth, and the special sensitive paper which is pre- 
pared by the author. Particularly interesting are the lessons deal- 
ing with the absorptive powers of colours for solar heat and the fact 
hat, as the author states, a print may be obtained on his paper from 
a negative merely by the radiant heat of the skin. 


“Camera Work.”’—The current issue of Mr. Stieglitz’s quarterly, 
‘or which the mame of magazine seems scarcely good enough, is, in 
many respects, as entertaining and charming as ever. Its plates 
comprise five photogravures by Mr. Craig Annan, after certain works 
of his own, that it has been our pleasure to draw attention to when 
hey have been placed upon exhibition, and a sixth by Mr. Steichen, 
also famous, and entitled “ Pastoral—Moonlight.” Of Mr. Craig 
Annan’s, our favourites are the majestic “Stirling Castle” and the 
portrait of Jane Burnet, a perfect realisation of the dignity and 
graciousness of old age. If we may be hypercritical we should sug- 
gest that this fine work would have been finer still if the differences 
of weight, texture, and quality that must have existed between the 
dlack bodize and the wall or background had not been so entirely lost 
sight of. The other plates are the portrait of Strang, as “ The Etching 
Printer,” “Portrait of Miss C.,” and the freize-like “Ploughing 
Team.” Needless to say, they are a selection of unusual strength and 
beauty. Mr. Steichen appears to have spared neither time nor pains 
to make his Pastoral the artistic success it is. 
Of the letterpress, much is taken up with fiction—that is to say, 
novelettes. We have not read them. The rest, so far from being 
fiction; appears to be what is described mechanically as “dead 
rue,’ as we are informed that “Coburn has enjoyed exceptional 
advantages. Not the least of these has been his mother.” A well- 
written article by J. M. Bowles reveals the fact that the writer has 
ived of modern excellencies of pictorial photography, and is athirst 
for a nice, healthy shock from something ordinary, and not too utterly 
intense. We feel with him to some extent. M. Demachy follows him 
with an article wherein he perseveres with his strictures upon the 
straight print, and comes to a frank and fearless avowal that photo- 
graphy, of itself, is not art. This view is one much in the air just 
now. On this side of the Atlantic it has found expression in the last 
shilling “ Burlington,” 


Dew D)aterials. 


Celloido (collodio-chloride) Self-toring Paper. Made by B. J. 
Edwards and Co., Castle Bar Works, Ealing, London, W. 

In making a bid for the custom of users of sensitive papers Messrs. 
B. J. Edwards and Co. have been quick to come into the market with 
the all-popular self-toning paper, and at the same time with one 
which is free from the dravybacks wh‘ch attach to a paper with a 
gelatine emulsion. The collodion self-toning paper which they have 
just introduced as “Celloido” is evidently a distinctive product, 
which, in our experience of it, should command a high degree of 
favour, not only in respect to the quality of the print and its tone, 
but for the additional reason that Messrs. Edwards have introduced, 
as postcards, a number of tinted varieties of the paper (blue, green, 
orange, and grey), enabling the user to obtain a range of effects 
which may at all times be of the greatest advantage to him, par- 
ticularly ‘n the handling of negatives of too great contrasts. 

In regard to the manipulation of the paper, the greatest praise 
which can be accorded the makers is to state that the directions for 
the use of the sensitive material are conspicuous by their paucity 
The prints are taken somewhat deeper than is usual in printing gela- 
tine P.O.P. and placed without washing in a salt bath of two ounces 
to the pint for three or four minutes. They are then fixed for five 
ninutes in 10 per cent. hypo solution, and, after an hour’s washing, 


i 
are blotted off and dried in the expeditious manner possible with 


collodion prints. Our own results with both the paper and the post- 
cards has given us great satisfaction, and it is no exaggeration to 
describe “Celloido” as a notable addition to the self-toning papers 
which should immediately make friends for itself among those who 
are able to judge of the qualities of a-print. The glossy brand is a 
paper eminently suited for commercial work of high surface, the 
matt has given us delicate effects which recommend its use for 
artistic portraiture, while there are yet two other brands, the 
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“rough white” and “rough cream,” which we consider a particu- 
larly welcome innovation, and one to which photographers should 
most certainly accord a careful trial. The results possess a richness 
and depth which are equal to anything obtainable in printing-out 
papers, yet are produced by the simplest conceivable manipulation. 
Though the cost of the paper is higher than that of standard gela- 
tine P.O.P., a photographer may well consider within himself 
whether the reduced expenditure for chemicals and labour does not 
render the adoption of a self-toning paper capable of giving him his 
results an actually economical proceeding. 

Though giving most agreeable brown tones by the simple salt- 
hypo or hypo process, “Celloido” easily yields very fine black 
tones on treatment-with a single platinum bath, and this latter pro- 
ess is one which can be advised as an extension of the paper’s 
facilities. 

The prices of the paper are based on 22 quarter-plate pieces for 
1s., in all four varieties—viz., glossy, matt, rough white, and rough 
cream, and in connection with their appearance on the market we 
may call attention to Messrs. Edwards’ very reasonable offer to send 
post free a shilling packet of any grade or size for half the price— 
that is, for sixpence. We would recommend our professional 
readers to take advantage of the offer by asking for a packet of the 
grade which best suits their work, or they may, if they so desire, 
obtain on the same terms am assortment of all four grades. 


Wellington Carbon-Surface P.O.P. Madeby Wellington and Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 

“Another good thing of Wellington’s” the discriminating user of 
sensitive materials will anticipate when he sees the announcement of 
the Elstree firm’s new introduction of a printing-out paper with 
“carbon surface,” nor will he be disappointed im the latest addition 
to the Wellington P.O.P.s, which has the richness and semi-sheen 
of the carbon print prepared on the average single transfer paper. 
In its toning properties it is equal to its P.O.P predecessors from 
the factory of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, and we have mo need 
to search for a more sincere expression of approval. 


New Movunts.—The Crown Manufactury, Rotherham, send us 
some specimens of three new introductions of theirs, the “ Cosway,” 
“Medallion Oval,” and “ Panel Slip-in.” ‘The first conveys the relief 
effect of the fashionable “ Cosway,” and is of the appropriate dark- 
brown colour. In 10 x 8 size and with printed inscription it is 
10s. 6d. per 100 post free. The “ Medallion,” also in 10 x 8 size and 
with a neatly drawn design for cabinet size of print is 8s. per 100; 
whilst the “Panel” mount takes a 44 x 24 print, and costs 4s. 6d. 
per 100. All three are worth attention. 


+ 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


» 


“Tre Book or FormMuta anp INstRucTIONs,” issued by the 
Lumiére Company, of Lyons, France, is now in its fourth edition, 
and forms a complete guide to the use of the plates, films, papers, and 
chemicals manufactured by that firm. The causes of the more general 
failures met with in working, together with their remedies, are fully 
and clearly described, and a careful perusal of the booklet should 
prove of great assistance to those photographers who use Messrs. 
Lumiére’s specialties. 


Messrs. ERDMANN AND Scuanz, of 109, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W., 
have issued an abridged catalogue of their fine art photographs, which 
include copies of paintings and statuary from many of the principal 
European art galleries, together with a collection of direct studies. 


Mr. J. Lizars, of Glasgow, London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Aberdeen, has just issued a new and up-to-date catalogue, which 
eontains particulars of practically everything which the photographic 
worker could require. Whilst there have been many improvements 
in the existing models of “ Challenge” cameras, an addition has been 
made to their number in the form of the “Challenge Fulvue” reflex 
camera, an instrument of novel construction and extreme simplicity. 
A new form of enlarging easel is an introduction which will appeal 
to workers in this branch of photography. A number of formule for 
use with the various makes of plates and papers, together with many 
useful practical hints, have been included in the book, which will 
be sent free on receipt of a penny stamp. Applications should be 
addressed to Mr. Lizars, at 101 and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Dew Apparatus, SC. 


The “Royal Mail” Stamp Camera. Sold by W. Butcher and Son 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, K.C. 

This piece of apparatus, as the drawing shows, is for the makir 
of postage stamp portraits, fifteen of which 1t produces on a quarte 
plate. The camera is provided with a set of single lenses, the defin 
tion afforded by which over each field of 1 x % inch is neverthele 


exceedingly good. The lenses are covered simultaneously by 
shutter, controlled by the screw on the top of the camera, and th 
exposure is conveniently made in this way. The camera may I 
used for landscapes as well as portraits, being held on the tripo 
top to dispose the long side of the plate, either horizontally ¢ 
vertically, as may be desired. Bushes are provided for this purpos' 
The negative having been obtained, a mask is used to print tk 
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fifteen pictures, each with a plain border, and a second printing fro 
a border negative, which Messrs. Butcher supply to register with th 
mask, suflices to supply each portrait or view with an ornament 
border. The device is easy to man:pulate, and might be used alk 
for the making of the stamp negatives from cabinet photographi 
since the focal aperture of each lens gives the sufficient depth of foet 
to obtain a sharp copy. The price of the “Royal Mail,” with ot 
single slide and tripod screw, is $1 5s Extra slides are 1s. 6d. each 
and border negatives 1s. each, with three masks. Messrs. Butch 
also supply P.O.P. ready perforated. 
a ge 

8. B. Boras anp Co.—The partnership between Samuel Brittai 
Bolas and Richard Landor Warham, architectural photographe 
and collotype printers, 68, Oxford Street, London, under the styl 
of S. B. Bolas and Co., has been dissolved by mutual consent 4 
from February 28, 1907. Debts will be received and paid by 8. I 
Bolas, who continues. 

Tur “Ragan” Camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” P.O.P., he 
been awarded to Mr. William Cheetham, of Malpas Street, Oldhan 
whose print was judged the best received during April. The pap 
on which the print was made was purchased from Mr. Charles Gar 
side, Hilton Arcade, Oldham. 
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D)eetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, May 11. 


ackney Photographic Society. Outing to Rickmansworth. 
uth London Photographic Society. Outing to Eynsford and Shoreham. 
wes Park and District Photographic Society. Outing to High Beech, Epping 
Forest. 
Monpay, May 13. 


avesend and District Photographic Society. “Retouching.” The President. 


TUESDAY, May 14, 


yal Photographic Society. Ordinary Meeting. 
Holding. 

rmingham Photographic Society. _ Exhibition of Novelties in Apparatus, 

uckney Photographic Society. “ ‘‘ Wrinkles.” Harold W. Lane. 

WEDNESDAY, May 15. 

mth Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘Carbon Printing.” 

ntral Techuic+] UVollege Photographic Society. 
Demonstrated. The Platiotype Company. 

erton Camera Club. ‘Retouching Negatives and Prints,” 

nbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 


“The Camera at Home.” E, T, 


H. G, Seaborne. 
“The Platinotype Process,” 


E. W. Scott. 
Photography Prize Slides. 


THURSDAY, May 16. 


rth pandon Photographic Society. ‘The Lens in Theory and Practice.” C. H, 
adden. 
mdsworth Photographic Society. 


Conversation and Suggestions Relating to 
Exhibition Work. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


EETING held May 7, the president, Mr. J. GC. 8. Mummery, in the 
air. The fourth of the series of demonstrations of obsolete photo- 
aphic processes was given by Mr. J. Watson, on “Dry Collodion 
‘the Tannin Process.” Mr. Watson said that the period of photo- 
aphy which followed on the heels of Scott Archer’s wet collodion 
Ocess was aptly described by Professor Meldola as the “ grocery 
tiod,” in reference to the fact that domestic products in great 
mber figured in the formule of that day. The so-called “ preserva- 
res” of the dry collodion plate included coffee, tea, sugar, raisins, 
ut, resin, beer, liquorice, and honey, and in 1859 the editor of the 
2hotographic News” was found to be discouraging a reader from 
2 use of too much sherry! As in the wet collodion process, a sub- 
‘atum was needed to prevent the collodion film from floating off the 
tte down the sink. Rubber, albumen, and gelatine were the three 
st substrata, the last-named being the one preferred by Major 
issell for his tannin process. That process, which the lecturer then 
oceeded to demonstrate in its various stages, was the best of the 
thods adopted in the sixties and seventies for preparing a collodion 
te, which could be kep+ for considerable time between exposure 
development. The lecturer used Mawson’s bromo-iodised collo- 
n, which he sensitised in a silver nitrate bath containing 36 grains 
ounce and a little acetic acid. This bath was saturated with 
ide by the very convenient plan of adding a small dose of the 
lodion to it, shaking up well, and allowing the precipitated silver 
ide to settle out. 
\fter sensitising, the plate was washed for a short time in distilled 
ter containing a little acetic acid, then with distilled water 
me, and then the tannin solution applied several times in 
cession. The plate was then drained, dried, and put aside for use. 
e strength of the tannin solution might vary from 2 to 30 grains 
‘ounce. <A stronger solution gave a deeper colour of image. The 
reloper might be a weak alkaline solution of pyro or an acid solu- 
n oi ferrous sulphate. In the former case a thin image was 
ained and was intensified with acid silver. In the latter case a 
le silver nitrate added to the developer gave the necessary density, 
- Watson carried through the operation of preparing a negative 
l positive transparency, and incidentally referred to other methods 
ich were contemporaries of the tannin process. 
ifter a short discussion, a hearty vote of thanks to the demon- 
itor, on the motion of the chairman, terminated the proceedings. 


outH Lonpon PHorocRrapHic Socrery.—On Monday last Dr. 
man’s lecture on three-colour photo-micrography was delivered 
4 member of the society, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed. 

he apparatus used by Dr. Norman was first described, and pic- 
don the screen. The work-table, to ensure freedom from 
ation, which is so essential in this class of work, has the legs 
ing in wooden cups containing felt wads, the apparatus itself 
testing on indiarubber washers. The illuminant used is limelight 


with a special form of blow-through jet: the lenses for low-power 
work being Zeiss Planars, and for high-power apochromatic objective 
own to one-sixteenth. The fullest details were given of Dr. 
Norman’s method of work, which is done by the Sanger-Shepherd 
process, using dyed lantern plates. a 
After showing the effect produced by the various single stainings, 
he finished three-colour slides were shown, these being probably the 
nest specimens of technical work in this direction ever produced, 
nd a monument of patient, painstaking labour. The register of the 
lides was so perfect that even with a magnification of x2,000, 
lus that given by the projection lantern, no overlapping could be 
etected by the audience. The slides shown included various histo- 
ogical specimens, including several of bacilli of various virulent 
iseases, natural history specimens, and what was most pleasing to 
he audience, a number of mineral specimens taken by polarised 
ight and selenite screens, the beauty of colour in these being much 
ppreciated. 
At the conclusion of the lecture a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded the author (Dr. Norman) and to Dr. Evershed for his able 
reading of the lecture and lucid explamations of various technical 
and pathological questions which arose out of the lecture. 

Lonpon anp Proyrnciat Puorograrnic Assocration.—Meeting 
held May 4, 1907, Mr. T. E. Freshwater in the chair. Mr. H. Stuart 
lectured upon and demonstrated gum-bichromate printing. He said 
he was not going to detail the history of gum work, the broad prin- 
ciple of it being now well known; at the same time nothing could be 
standardised, each worker being a law unto himself. He therefore 
intended to explain and show how he himself worked the process. 
With regard to the paper used, there were many kinds available, 
although, personally, he only used one, viz., the “O.W.” brand. This 
was a good stout, well-sized paper, and he purchased it cut to a 
special size of 18 x 14 at 7s. 6d. for three quires. The gum was 
ordinary commercial gum arabic of good quality, in a 40 per cent. 
solution. As pigments he used Windsor and Newton’s process black, 
liquid sepia, and also at times cake colours, ground in water. He 
greatly preferred these colours to the powdered ones, because they 
did not require so much preparation by grinding. In fact, the pro- 
cess black and liquid sepia only required the bottle shaking. For 
sensitising a saturated solution of potass bichromate could be used, 
but he thought it better to powder the bichromate and weigh it 
out into twenty-four grain packets, his formula reading for black :— 
Twenty-four grains potass bichromate, dissolve in 2 drs. hot water; 
402. 40 per cent. gum solution ; 1 drachm process black; mix-well. This 
was sufficient for coating six sheets for 15 x 12 prints. The coating 
was done by the aid of a mop camel! hair brush, the paper being 
fastened by the four corners to a drawing board, and the pigment 
solution put on with the brush first worked from end to end and 
afterwards across, and afterwards softened off by a hog-hair softener 
some 4in. or 5in. in width. He preferred this class of brush to the 
sable softener so often recommended, which was in his mind too 
soft to do the work properly; any stray hairs should be lifted off by 
he aid of a pair of forceps. A sheet of 15 x 12 paper being coated 
in 15 seconds, drying could be done by placing the coated paper upon 
he rack of a kitchener, and the paper should, if to be kept, be 
stored in a calcium tube. He had kept it in this manner for a month, 
ut it certainly did not work so easily. The negative should be thin, 
and printing done by the aid of a meter. He used Wynne’s. The 
thin negative was of great use when using the multiple printing, as 
it enabled one to obtain exact register by looking through it. The 
rinting-frame was dispensed with,’a drawing-board, with s rips of 
wood at one end and side, taking its place. The end was provided 
with an additional strip fastened by the aid of turn-buttons. This 
held the paper firmly in place, and the negative was pressed home 
into the corner, a sheet of plate glass being quite sufficient to keep 
all in register. Development might be done either automatically or 
y spray. Any running of the image was due to under-exposure. He 
developed by aid of the spray upon sheets of zine stood upon an 
easel. When multiple printing was to be done the firs print. 
should be allowed to dry upon the zine (which stood on. edge), other- 
wise the paper was apt to dry unevenly and cause trouble in regis- 
ration. If hung up it stretched by its own weight. The bichromate 
could be discharged from the paper either by an alum bath, or by 
sunlight, which method he preferred, as it gave a soft mellow effect. 
The colour of a print could be altered by coating it with a solution 
of gum, colour and bichromate, and afterwards discharging the bichro-. 
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mate by sunlight. Skies couid be put in either by printing from 
another negative or by printing through plain glass, and rubbing in 
with the aid of brushes. To do this the Wynne’s meter should be 
provided with a sheet of ground glass in addition to the opal, and 
the first row of figures faintly printed; lamp-posts could easily be 
moved, and walls turned into fields. Shadows could be added where 
needed by allowing the priated surface to become dry, and rubbing 
in the colour, afterwards fixing it by the aid of gum and bichromate. 
A pleasing colour was made by adding liquid sepia to the process 
black; the gum should, however, not be altered, but the sepia added 
to the formula as given. This, he said, was the process as he worked 
it. Mr, Stuart then proceeded to coat the paper, and also developed 
prints. Messrs. Teape, Ernest Human, Burgess and Brigginshaw, 
took part in the discussion, a vote of thanks proposed by Mr. 
Rapson, seconded by Mr. Teape, closing the proceedings. 

Croypon Camura CLrus.—Wednesday, the 1s 
to “Odds and Ends,” and a sufliciently varied fare was provided. 
Mr. W. H. Smith showed a vacuum-cleaner of his own design for 
removing dirt and dust from camera bellows and the like, and re- 
markably well it did its work. Mr. E. A. Salt exhibited Messrs. J. 
Lancaster’s “Eureka” daylight loading slide for glass plates and 
films, a very ingenious appliance, simple to work, and, so far as could 
be judged reliable in action. . J. M. Sellors showed a combined 
cover, and rebated base, the latter taking a developing dish for time 
development in darkness. The brightest of lights could be used in 
the room without fear of fogging the most sensitive plate. He also 
showed an extremely simple, portable, and effective sky-shade, a 
little idea of his own. <A piece of brass is soldered to a tie-clip, forming 
an extension piece, and a hole bored at the free end. The tie-clip 
is bent over at right angles to the front of the camera, and held in 
position over the lens by a milled-head screw, which passes through 
the hole in the extension piece and rigidly secures it, and the tie- 
clip. A few pieces of thin black card of varying sizes can be easily 
carried by the operator, and adjusted over the lens in a second or two, 
and inclined at any suitable angle to meet requirements. Folding 
side-wings can be provided if necessary. Mr. H. P. C. Harpur spoke 
of many things, and in particular of the merits of Mr. Baskett’s oily 
concoction for local reduction. Certainly in Mr. Harpur’s dexterous 
hands a negative worked upon showed a decided change for the better, 
judging from the gaslight print pulled from it before and after 
reduction. 


inst., was devoted 


CENTRAL TECHNICAL CoLLEGrE PHoroGRAPHic Socrnry.—On May 1, 
Mr. Wm. Cullen gave a demonstration on “Emulsion Making” be- 
fore a very interested audience. After a few opening remarks as to 
the theory of the emulsion, the lecturer proceeded to make am emul- 
sion and coat a plate, although, of course, many points, such as the 
prolonged cooking, were omitted, and some substitutions had to be 
made in order to facilitate the demonstrating of the process. A solu- 
tion of gelatine, in which silver nitrate was incorporated, was first 
made. The lecture room was then converted into a dark room, and 
the potassium bromide was slowly added to the gelatine, and the 
whole well shaken up, when a precipitate of silver bromide slowly 
separated out. This being completed, the solution was poured into 
alcohol, which caused the emulsion to set, and after removal the 
alcohol was squeezed out. As this was very much like rubber it had 
to be re-dissolved in a fresh supply of gelatine solution, when the 
emulsion thus obtained was ready for coating on glass plates. The 
plate was allowed to set for a few minutes and then exposed under 
a negative, when a very good positive was obtained. The demon- 
stration was very much appreciated, as the difficulties that Mr. 


Cullen had to contend against were fully realised. 
ee 


Tue Imprrran Dry Puare Co., Lrp., of Cricklewood, announce 
that their “Special-Sensitive” orthochrome plates, which have 
hitherto been sold at special prices, will in future be sold at popular 
prices as follows:—d4 x 24, 9d.; 4-plate, 1s.; 5 x 4, 1s. 7d.; 
g-plate, 2s. 3d.; 7 x 5, 3s.; whole-plate, 4s. 3d.; 10 x 8, 7s. 3d.; 
12 x 10, 10s. 6d., and all other sizes, in inches and centimetres, at 
proportionate prices. 

“Tue South Arrican PHorogRapaic JOURNAL,” the publication 
of Messrs. E. H. Oakley and Co., Camera House, Cape Town, has 
been enlarged and revised, and is now a very live and active organ 
of the photographic doings of the Colony. It is issued gratis. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence, 


——»>___—_ 

A Farmourn Banxruprcy.—At the Truro Bankruptcy Court 
last week, Mr. William M. Harrison, formerly a photographer a 
Falmouth and other places, applied for his discharge from bank 
ruptcy. It was reported that the estate had realised 16s. in the £ 
and was likely to produce more. His Honour Judge Grange 
granted immediate discharge on payment of £2, 

A Posrcarp Dispurn.—At the Clerkenwell County Court, las 
week, Messrs. Hildesheimer amd Co., Ltd., of 96, Clerkenwel 
Road, sued W. A. Haynes, of 4, Polter Street, Bishop’s Stortford 
for £15 1s. 2d., being the first quarterly instalment of a sum ¢ 
£60 4s. 8d. for goods sold and delivered. 

Plaintiffs’ travellet called upon defendant in April of last year 
and it was then agreed that the plaintiffs should send a phote 
grapher dowm and take certain ocal views, print them on postcard 
and as panoramic cards to defendant’s order, his name being printer 
on the cards, and he having the sole right of the sale of these card 


in Bishop’s Stortford. Defendant gave an order for 1,000 each ¢ 
the postcards and the panoramic cards, and it was agreed that h 
should pay in four quarterly instalments. 


Subsequently defendant wrote and asked permission to amend th 
order, and later he wrote that he wished to cancel the orde 


altogether. Plaintiffs wrote several letters to defendant, but onk 
got a reply to one, to the effect that defendant adhered to his lette 


camcelling the order. The cards were printed, but defendam 
fused to accept delivery. 

His Honour (to defendant): You cannot cancel except by th 
agreement of both sides, though if you had really done so the 
could only have sued you for damages—loss of anticipated profit 
but now you are clearly liable. Judgment must be for the plaintiti 
for the first quarter’s instalment, £15 1s. 2d., and costs. Counsé 
for the plaintiffs said his clients would be prepared to come to term 
with defendant for the payment of the next quarter’s instalment @ 
£15 1s. 2d., to avoid a further action, provided that the judgmem 
now given was satisfied within fourteen days. 

Dirrecr Serra Bromipes.—The adjourned hearing of the actio: 
brought by W. F. Cooper against J. H. P. Gillard, a brief accoum 
of which appeared in our last issue, can now be reported in full 
The plaintiff, who is a director of the Cooper Research Laboratories 
Watford, applied for am injunction to festrain defendant from sell 
ing a secret photographic process which produces a direct sepi 
bromide. 

Mr. Valentine Ball (instructed by Mr. Matthew Arnold) was fo 
the plaintiff, and Mr. G. H. Mallinson (instructed by Messrs. Cam 
and Ellis) for the defendant. 

William Frederick Paulett, assistant chemist in plaintifi’s researdl 
laboratory; Walter Harold Nuttall, Fellow of the Institute 0 
Chemistry, Mr. Cooper’s principal chemical assistant; and Eynes 
Charles Morgan, of Morgan and Kidd, Richmond, joint patente 
with defendant of “agar agar,” were called to give evidence for th 
plaintiff. 

For the defendant, Maurice Berger, mamager of a firm of phota 
graphic manufacturers; Miss Ellen McQuire, sister-in-law of th 
defendant; and William John Wilson, managing director of thi 
Paget Prize Plate Company, were called into the witness-box. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, first referred to an objectiol 
taken by Mr. Mallinson that the case was out of his jurisdiction 
He certainly must say he felt very grave doubt whether he hat 
jurisdiction im the matter at all. He had come to the conclusiol 
that the relationship between the parties was not that of master ait 
servant. Defendant was a person who had some skill, and who pro 
fessed to have a process which was of value. He was to experimen! 
at the laboratory of Mr. Cooper upon the value of his process, anc 
upon the various ways in which it could be perfected and made é 
commercial success. Mr. Cooper certainly did suggest a line 0: 
inquiry in the mornings, and during the day defendant carried oui 
his experiments. A master had a right to dictate to his servaml 
not only what he should do, but how he should do it, and he sav 
nothing of that in this case, although it was quite true thai 
defendant was receiving remuneration at the rate of £3 per week fo 
those experiments. ion was, he did not hest 


The defendant's posi 
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te to say, a preposterous one. He said: “I went to work there, 
id I was to preserve my own secret rigidly, although I unfor- 
nately allowed the plaintiff to know the composition, which I 
gret very much. I took elaborate precautions. I took a dummy 
ok down there, and anything which I discovered was mine.” 
1at was defendant’s contention. If that were so, it seemed that 
uintift was paying Mr, Gillard £3 a week, and allowing him to 
e the laboratory for the sole and entire advantage of himself. 
iat seemed to him, as he had said, a preposterous contention. 
What was the true relationship between the parties? One was 
the position of having capital and the other was dependent upon 
1at he earned. Both contributed their skill and experience—the 
eas a chemist and a scientific man, and the other as a person 
10 had a practical knowledge of photography and the requirements 
the photographic trade. The discovery was made, and it seemed 
him that the only possible relationship between the parties was 
partnership with regard to this particular secret, which was 
great value. Their position in law was that they were 
titled to the secret jointly. Here was a discovery, the 
sult of the exertions of two persons, and neither of them—un- 
tunately for the plaintiff—thought fit to stipulate what should 
done in the event of their investigations being successful. There 
is no express undertaking that neither should make use of the 
owledge they had gained without the consent of the other. It 
is a case in which both partners could take what steps they chose 
utilise the secret. 
[t was impossible for him to grant an injunction, but he must say 
on the facts of the case that defendant had taken up an entirely 
justifiable attitude. He had, according to his own evidence, 
sented the action of the plaintiff when he asked him to carry out 
experiment, and when he was told, “This is our joint experi- 
mt,” he said “Ti it is your experiment I won’t do it; let one of 
ur boys do it.” That was the way in which, unfortunately, this 
spute came about. 
Then defendant had also done that which seemed to him also to 
not honourable—that was to say, he had gone in the first instance: 
the Paget Prize Plate Company, and endeavoured to dispose of 
x secret without divulging what this position was with the plaintiff 
the position in which both of them were working, which gaye Mr. 
oper the right to say he was interested Then, 


in the results. 
en the plaintiff was enJeavouring, notwithstanding that, to bring 
out a settlement by means of am agreement, defendant objected 
it, and said that inasmuch as his interest in the proposed com- 
ny might be terminated very soon, it was mot sufficient. Defen- 
nt had not satisfied him that he had made the discovery in 1905, 
ich plaintiff said was made in his laboratory, nor had defendant 
isfied him that he was solely at liberty to exploit Mr. Cooper’s 
oratory, receive £3 a week, and then dispose of any secrets he 
ght gain. The defendant had very largely brought these pro- 
dings on himself. Assuming that he had jurisdiction, of which 
had grave doubt, he found that the relationship between the 
rties in this case was not that of master and servant, but of two 
ssons who were jointly prosecuting experiments together; he 
id not find any obligation between them not to divulge the results 
the experiments, and on those grounds he refused the injunction, 
Mr. Ball asked that no order should be made as to costs. 

Mr. Mallinson pressed for costs to follow the judgment. 

dis Honour refused to grant defendant costs, on the ground that 
Gillard had taken up an attitude throughout which seemed to 
n not to be justified. ? 

——————EEE 


TRIPPING Firms rrom Guass.—The following formula was given 
Mr. Longworth Cooper in a recent paper before the Manchester 
lateur Photographic Society :— 

Soak the negative for 10 minutes in 


Concentrated solution of caustic soda 7 parts. 

Formalin 4 parts. 

Water ... .. 200 parts. 
then vlace without washing in 

Dilute hydrochloric acid .. é 1 02. 

Water 20 oz. 


lp the film at the edges with the fingers until it leaves the glass. 
f it be a film from a broken megative, wash the film and replace 
under water) upon a sheet of glass a size larger than the original, 
ead it out and allow to dry. 


Dews and Dotes. 


A’ Mipuanp PxorograpHic FEDERATION.—Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the 
hon. secretary of the Birmingham Photographic Society, informs 
us of the step being taken by himself to bind the Midland societies 
into one federation. A circular letter has been addressed to all 
known societies in the district, and Mr. Lloyd asks their considera- 
tion of his scheme. He also begs that any society which may have 
been overlooked will apply to him at The Hollies, Church Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham, for a copy of the letter, the text of which we 
may reproduce in explanation of the objects of the proposed federa- 
tion: —“ Duar Srr,—It has occurred to me that considerable benetit 
would result to the photographic societies in the Midland counties it 
they were formed into a federation or union. In the districts 
covered by the four unions which already exist a great deal of good 
has been done in extending a knowledge of photography and in 
mutually benefiting the members of all societies composing them. 
Nearly all societies have joined, which is a proof of their useful- 
ness. The chief objects are: Intercourse and exchange of opinion 
between the members of one society and another; united action for 
the purpose of discussing any question of importance to photo- 
graphers, such as questions of principle relative to railway charges, 
etc., privileges for working in places of interest not open to the 
general public, etc. ; interchange of prints and lantern slides; inter- 
change of lecturers and lectures ; special railway fares; the provision 
of a staff of judges, available for exhibitions and competitions. In 
the Midland district there are about 30 societies at present more or 
less isolated, but which, under this scheme, would become mutually 
helpful. From these societies a very strong lecture list could be 
drawn up, and the difficulties which a secretary often experiences 
in arranging the programme much lessened. I should be glad if you 
would do your best to secure the support of your society. Corre- 
spondence I shall gladly welcome, and hope that you will write me, 
giving your views on the matter. Later on I hope to call a meeting 
of delegates to draw up rules and a working constitution—I am, 
dear sir, faithfully yours, Lewis Luoyp.” 


Tue Cuemists’ Exursition.—An immense variety of chemists’ 
goods is collected in the Royal Horticultural Hall this week at an 
exhibition organised by our contemporary “ The British and Colonial 
Druggist.” The great firms which supply the chemist with the 
innumerable proprietary articles which form a large proportion of 
his sales have come, not in ones or twos, but in battalions, and the 
result is a scene of splendour which resembles the second act of a 
Seymour Hicks musical comedy, so profusely are colour and orna- 
ment showered on the stalls. Picking our way through this fairy 
lanc -ve came to where Mr. Hesketh, of the Thornton-Pickard Co., 
was seated amid the handsome “specialties” of that firm. Not far 
off was Mr. J. E. Lockyer, presiding over the display of ready-made 
developers, one form of which he now supplies at as little as 2d. 
The Rotary Photographic Co. made a strong show of bromide 
enlargements and colour prints, and, by the time these lines appear 
—it had not arrived at the Press view—of the new carbon-bromide 
process, by which the manipulation and sensitiveness of bromide are 
applied to produce a carbon print direct. In other words, the pig- 
ment is combined with the bromide coating, and is fixed by the 
operation of development. More will soon be heard of this new 
development of a comparatively ancient process. Messrs. John 
Sanger and Co. show the Wallsgrove packet developers; and the 
Express Developing Co., of Whitechapel, a collection of enlarge- 
ment which might have been more carefully selected, to say the 
least. 

Royat Ivsrirrurion.—The annual meeting of the members of the 
Royal Institution was held on May 1, the Duke of Northumberland, 
K.G., president, in the chair. The annual report of the Committee 
of Visitors for the year 1906, testifying to the continued prosperity 
and efficient management of the institution, was read and adopted, 
and the report on the Devy-Faraday Research Laboratory of the 
Royal Institution, which accompanied it, was also read. Thirty-six 
new members were elected in 1906, and sixty-three lectures and 
nineteen evening discourses were delivered. The books amd 
pamphlets presented amounted to about 216 volumes, making with 
782 volumes (including periodicals bound) purchasea by the managers, 
a total of 998 volumes added to the library in the year. Thanks 
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were voted to the president, treasurer, and the hon. secretary, to 
the Committees of Managers and Visitors, and to the professors, for 
their valuable services to the institution during the past year. The 
chairman announced that the managers had awarded the Actonian 
Prize of 100 guineas to Madame Curie, as the author of the Essay 
“Recherches sur les Substances Radio-actives.” 


VatuE or ApvERTISING.—How business profits vary according to 
the amount spent on advertising was shown by plaintiff’s counsel 
in an action for damages for alleged wrongful dismissal. brought 
in the King’s Bench before Mr. Justice Grantham and a spacia! 
jury by Mr. Thomas Samuel Stevens against Messrs. B. F. Beswn 
and Co., an American firm of boot polish manufacturers. Counsel 
stated that the advertising of the firm had been cut down, and the 
business commenced to fall off. He illustrated this by the following 
figures :— 


ADVERTISING PROFITS . 
Spent on 


Advts. Profits. 
1880 £130 £264 
1881 £244 £904 
1882 £654 £1,683 
1900 £180 £560 


In this connection also we may quote Mr. Charles W. Post, 
chairman of the Postum Cereal Company, Limited, of Battle 


Creek, Michigan, U.S.A., and of Grape Nuts, Limited, in 
London, who has been speaking about the power of advyer- 
tising at a dinner of the American Advertising Men’s Club. He 


said that many years ago the newspaper advertiser was looked upon 
by the public with a certain amount of incredulity. But things 
were altered nowadays. A salesman who could talk winningly to a 
dozen customers was worthy of credit; but the salesman who could 
talk winningly to hundreds of thousands of customers through the 
newspapers could earn pounds while the other was earning pennies. 
His firm had spent £200,000 annually in newspaper advertising. 
Had it not been for the magnificent machinery of publicity supplied 
by publishers, his business, now worth from 34 to 4 millions, would 
be a very small affair indeed. He could, therefore, never forget the 
debt he owed to newspapers. A good advertiser would talk to people 
in plain terms about what he had to supply, and by continuing such 
a policy would ultimately build up a reputation for his product. 
Two facts, however, stood out for emphasis. It paid to manufacture 
articles on strict lines of integrity, courting the investigation of 
killed experts. Secondly, the unadvertised article, unknown to the 
people, might have merit, but it would not sell. 


n 


Tue PHorograrHic REcorp AND Survey on SuRREY.—The report 
for 1906 shows that good work has been done by the members, 371 
photographs having been added to the collection during the year, 
making a total of 2,240, many of which haye now become exceeding], 
valuable as being representations of things which no longer exist. 
At the annual meeting the Chairman stated that from the Secretary’s 
report it was evident that the results of the year’s work were most 
encouraging, and that the work of the survey was appreciated was 
demonstrated by the fact that during the year no fewer than 7,477 
references had been made to the prints in the collection. The reports 
of the secretaries of the various sections were adopted, 
together with the financial statement, and the officers and Council 
for the ensuing year elected. The hon. general secretary is Mr. 
F. F. Wood, 11, Milton Road, Wallington, who will be pleased to 
hear from any interested in the work of the Association. 

“Tue Expert” is the title of a new illustrated weekly for collec- 
tors and connoisseurs which is announced to appear shortly ; whilst 
possessing many of the charateristics of a magazine, it will be essen- 
tially a newspaper containing topical information interesting to the 
collecting public. The number of collectors is large and the objects 
collected varied, but the aim of “The Expert” is to include them a ity 
and the preliminary details as to the scheme of the paper forecast 
its hearty reception by those for whom it is specially designed to 
cater. The price will be 3d. per week, or 15s. per annum, post free, 
and a presentation portfolio, containing four signed original litho- 
graphs by R. W. Macbeth, R.A., of pictures after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Romney, J. M. W. Turner, and Tintoretto is offered to early 
annual subscribers. Further particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, “The Expert,’ Ltd., 1, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. 
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Correspondence. 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names ang 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expresseg 
by our correspondents. 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to the letter from Mr. C. Winthrope 
Somerville, in your last issue, the following cutting from the “ Englisk 
Mechanic,” of January 12, 1906, is interesting. 

This is a case of “Look on this picture and on that,” for now 
he pipes a different tune. 

“The second question is that of blisters. There are three principal 
chemical causes for blisters :— 

“1. The use of a caustic alkali in the developer. 

“2. Brequent changes into solutions and washing water of wide 
variations in temperature. 

“3. Very prolonged immersion. 

“But there is a fourth cause, and to it fully 98 per cent. of the 
cases are due—the paper itself. The preparation of the paper for the 
adequate prevention of blisters is a comparatively expensive matter, 
and some manufacturers do not consider it worth while. 

“T believe I have tested every make of paper in this country, and 
know of only one case where the manufacturers make satisfactory 
efforts to prevent blisters. I cannot, of comse, give the name of the 
firm here; but in all cases where I have recommended it privately on 
this account it has given satisfaction.” 

I cordially agree with Mr. Somerville that it is “a pity that such 
a beautiful and comprehensive printing process should ever suffer 
from unjust criticism.”—Yours faithfully, Scrvuraror. 
THE VARIATION OF TIME OF DEVELOPMENT WITH 

TEMPERATURE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We are all of us, I think, indebted to Mr. Ferguson 
and Dr. Sheppard for their ieplies on the above subject, which have 
cleared the air very much 

With regard to my calculated result of 43 minutes, I did not find 
the correct temperature co-efficient for the developer, and I am much 
obliged to Mr. Ferguson for pointing out the error. 

May I be so bold as to Suggest that there are a great many photo- 
graphers to whom logarithms are a sealed book, and who are there= 
fore precluded from utilising such calculations, and that Mr. Ferguson 
would be doing very valuable service if he would put into plain 
words how such calculations could be done by ordinary arithmetic, 
and, if possible, the necessary formula for every developing agent. 

Tam aware that this would mean considerable work and necessitate 
the simple definition of K for each plate, but I think this might 
be done within reasonable limits, and it would be certainly very 
useful to those who really want to make sure of good negatives, and 
I think this would include the majority of workers, except possibly 
those who are followers of the advanced pictorial movement.—Yours 
faithfully, Pann M. Cranston. 


THE ETCHING OF THREE-COLOUR BLOCKS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have been much interested in Mr. A. J. Newton's 
article in your last Colour Supplement, wherein he frankly avows 
that upon a certain test in three-colour work, “the proo fs without 
any fine-etching were actually closer to the original tham those that 
had had four days’ work of skilfu fine-etching upon them.” I 
wonder whether you, gentlemen, or Mr. Newton, can call to mind 
an article I had the honour of writing for you ‘last year, when I 
penned this passage: “ Fine-etching is the confession of a theoretical 
breakdowa. Moreover, in this coun ry it is the bane of artistic 
work.” I thought at the time I was right, and now Mr. Newton 
confirms me. Oh, if I only could have turned Mr, Newton on to a 
certain “ Photo-Engraver” whose phials of his wrath had been upset 
by my article! ‘“ Photo-Etcher,” indeed! Why he actually replied 
saying that Continental firms turn ow satisfactory work because of 
“the longer time they can spend patiently fine-etching,” and he 
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up racial characteristics and racial moral standards to prove 
ong. Truly, “the whirlygig of time brings inhis revenges.” I 
sleep the sleep of the just to-night! My champion hath 
red! “ Photo-Htcher” writhes in the dust!—Yours, etc., 

F. C. Tiney. 


nswers to Correspondents. 


i matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- | 
g queries, must be addressed to “Tum Eprrors, Tue Britise 
JURNAL OF PuHotograpuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, | 
mdon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. | 
rrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
mmunications through the post. Questions are not answered 
less the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
mmunications relating to Advertisements and general business | 
‘airs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., | 
, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

+ the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
{EENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., | 
dertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of | 
%d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. | 
vo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the | 
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GRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Sutton, The Parade Studie, High Street, Wellingborough, Northants. 
r Photooraphs: A View of Midéand Road, Wellingborough, Covered in 
v. A View of Broad Green, Wellinaborough, Covered in Snow. A View 
ve Market Hill and the Hind Hotel, Wellingborough, Covered in Snow. 
iew of ‘‘The Walks,” Wellingborough, Covered in Snow. 

aud, 92, Bolt Street, Liverpool. Photegraph of the Liverpool Cotton 
ciation, 1907. 

arratt, 9, Station Road, Ashley Down, Bristol. Three Photographs of 
1 Babies, entitled: *‘ The Argument,” ‘“ Discord,” ‘* Reconciliation.” | 
kleton, 9, Cross Street, Abergavenny, Mon. Three Photographs: A View 
sk Bridge and River, A View of Clydach Falls. A View of Abergavenny 
tge Hospital. % 

3, 30, High Street, Connah’s Quay, Flintshire. Photograph of Connah’s 
j Twenties Footbal/ Team with Three Cups. 

mpton, 440, Old Kent Road. SE. Photograph of the Chelsea Football 
Playing Last Match in the Seeond League. J pe 
it, Park Road, Bingley, Yorks. Photograph of the Bingley Association 
ball Club with Bradford Charity Cup (Won 1906-07) and Committee. 


> Extarcep Nucartves.—WIll you kindly tell me why it is 
wt my negative enlargements are so badly fogged? They are 
de by electric light applied from three carbons. I use a screen 
‘holding the transparency and tissue paper, as you will see 
sketch herein. Exposure about one minute, 7/32, development 
ty slow. (2) Are enlargements made by electric light as good 
those made by daylight ?—F. H. K. 
f, as appears to be the case, you have screened off all extraneous 
ht, the cause of the fog would probably be in the developer 
the plate, or both together. We suggest you try the addition 
additional bromide to the developer, giving more exposure if 
sessary. (2) It depends on the character of the negative. If 
ong, arc light is preferable; if soft, a more diffused light, such 
daylight, is better. Many enlargers who do not use daylight 
all, keep an oil enlarging lantern for flat negatives. 

0.—The general conditions are about the same as here, and 
hough wages are higher, so is the cost of living, and we 
wbt if you will be any better off. The best journal for an 
rertisemenn is “The Photographer,’ of 21 and 26, Hast 
renty-first Street, New York. Mr. Dundas Todd, of the 
hoto Beacon,” Security Buildings, Chicago, might be able 
advise you. 
STON AND Sons.—We recommend “ Retouching,” by Arthur 
titing, 1s. We do not supply books. We suggest you apply 
Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., 
0 can execute your oraer. 

ie Negative Lens.—In a telephotographic lens the focal length 
the positive is easily measured, but it is difficult to find the 
us of the negative. I have not succeeded with the perforated 
d (“ Answers to Correspondents” column, Vol. 53, p. 1039). 
ll you kindly suggest another method? The negative is a 
ele. triple ‘cemented lens, about gin. thick. Which surface, 
cave or flat, is the fccal length measured from ?—W. S. 

‘he probable source of failure is that the distances between 
ige and object: were too short; they must obviously be not 
; than four times the focus of lens. Another simple :plan is 


o cut a one inch by quarter inch slit in an opaque card, place 
in front of a candle or lamp, place the lens two feet from card, 
and behind the lens place a white paper, and shift the latter 
till a sharp image is obtained; then measure the distance from 
ens to card and divide the distance from object by this, and 
the result will be focus. ‘The following method was given by the 
ate T. R. Dallmeyer for finding with accuracy the focus of the 
negative combination of a telephoto lens: Focus accurately the 
image of some well-defined object with any ordinary positive 
ens, and measure the size of the image. Place the negative lens 
a short distance within the convergent beam from the positive 
lens. Then accurately focus the image formed by the combined 
ens, and measure its size. Note the distance of the screen from 
any fixed point on the mounting of the negative lens; call this D. 
Note the magnification that has occurred to the image formed 
by the positive lens alone; call this M. Now move the negative 
lens a little nearer to the positive lens, keeping the latter in a 
fixed position, and focus accurately a second time upon the 
screen, and, as before, note the distance of the screen from the 
same fixed point on the mounting of the negative lens; call 
this Dl. Note the magnification of the image now formed by the 
positive lens alone;: call this M1. The focal length of the 
negative lens is (D1—D)+(M1—M). This method avoids any 
question as to the exact nodal point to measure the focus irom, 
but practically the concave surface may be considered to be the 
point to measure from 


Ovan TRomine.—Will you inform me, through the medium of your 


valuable paper, the best and usual method of trimming enlarge- 
ments in ovals and circles.—Pxoro. 

The usual and most satisfactory method is to use a metal tem- 
plate of the required size and shape, and a pivoted wheel trimmer. 
Any of the large dealers can supply you. 


CINEMATOGRAPH.—(1) Would you please to tell me what are the 


latest books, and the price, on the cinematograph? (2) Also, if 
there is any special paper published which deals with animated 
photography ?—LaNncAsHIRE. 

“Living Pictures,” by H. V. Hopwood (2s. 6d.), and “ Animated 
Photography,” by Cecil M. Hepworth (1s.). (2) See p. 337 of the 
“BJ.” last week, May 3. 


TRANSPARENCY.—(1) Accompanying this you wi!l find a transparency 


made contact by electric light. It is of a very hard green colour, 
and I would be greatly favoured if you could tell me the cause 
of the green stain? I can remove it by immersing in sulphuric 
acid after washing, but I do not know why my negatives and 
transparencies should take this colour. It is an Imperial ordinary 
plate, very slightly over-exposed and developed with a normal 
pyro-soda developer. Until recently I got none of this stain, but 
a nice pure black, and I cannot tell the reason. The transparencies 
are made for reproduction work, and give very hard results, and 
I think the transparency plates are even worse than using ordi- 
nary plates. When the negatives are first fixed they are not 
green, but turn so in washing. I am very anxious to get softer 
greyer results in the transparencies. (2) Is not a slow plate, as 
a rule, best for a transparency? (3 Would it be possible to make 
these contact transparencies by daylight? (4) Can you give me 
the name of a good standard book on developing and the making 
of dry plate negatives, and transparencies? Is “ Burton” as good 
as any? I do not mind a decent price for a really good profes- 
sional book.—Darx Room. 

(1) The chief cause would appear to be deterioration of the 
developer. Pyro-soda, which has become stale, is particularly 
liable to give this greenish stain. Try a new stock solution, with, 
say, half as much again or double the quantity of sulphite. If 
you have been using the Imperial pyro-soda formula, we advise 
you simply to omit the sulphite solution from No, 2 and use a 
10 per cent. sulphite solution instead of water in making up 
No. 1 from the stock solution. We should prefer to use a 
developer like metol-hydroquinone, or kachin if we required 
soft grey transparencies. Pyro-soda is not the best for the pur- 
pose. (2) That is our own experience. (3) Only by having some 
shutter device for the short exposures which would be neces- 
sary. (4) None better than the “Watkins Manual,” and 
“Developers and Development,” by G. E. Brown. There is none 
on the transparency work. 


Carson Pictures on Ivory.—Would you kindly let me know as to 
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Auan Craic.—lt is against our rule 


W. 


D. 


SWELLED GE 


L. 


Bas KELIEF.—We advise you to 


W. 


Srup10.— 


the following? Instructions for transferring carbons (double 
transfer) on to ivory or ivorine —CLARENCE. 

First make the print on flexible support in the usual way and 
dry. Soak one ounce of Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine in a pint of water 
till soft, and then dissolve by heat. Then add twelve grains of 
hrome alum in two ounces of hot water, stirring well the while. 
Immerse the print in the warm solution till soft, then introduce 
the ivory, bring the two in contact, and squeegee together. When 
c 
c 


} 


ry, strip off the flexible support. The ivory should be well 
leaned with soap and v ater, to remove any trace of grease, hefore 


he print is transferred to it. 


ct 


to recommend individual goods. 
There are a great number which answer to our description. 
Why do you not get a list, such as Fallowfield’s (146, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.)? As regards lens, we should advise 
anastigmat of //6 aperture by one of the leading makers. 
WasHamM.—A yery weak Farmer’s reducer, best applied with a 
tuft of cotton-wool. In the case of very harsh negatives we 
should not consider this treatment necessary. 

Srvupro.—If the whole of the end (No. 2) was of glass, and 
given a good slope, it would be an advantage, as you would then 
get a somewhat nearer approach to a side light. As you do not 
state the dimensions of the building, we cannot adyise you 
further. 


an 


(1) Can you tell me if there are any 
details published of the swelled gelatine process? I 
have your last two annuals containing outlines of the process. 
The chief difficulty is in getting a film Jin. thick to dry with a 
level suriace for printing. Usually the surface is convex, higher 
at edges.—Wm. J. B. Brake. 
(1) Nothing much in the way of details has been published 
of late years on the subject, as the swelled gelatine practically has 
become an obsolete process. However, very full details of it, by 
Mr. Thos, Bolas, were published in our volume for 1879, p. 
428. If the glass is quite flat and placed perfectly level there 
should be no difficulty in getting an even surface, although you 
appear to réquire an unusually thick film. (2) We know of no 
work specially devoted to the subject. (3) We cannot say. 
Turcity.—l. Out of business. 2. Oborne and Co., Red Lion 
Square, W.C. 


work 


print from a positive transparency 
by the method given on p. 304 of our issue of April 19. 

H.—1. It appears harmless. 2. We can see nothing of the kind. 
5. Not in our province. Apply to a comic contemporary. 4. 
Any printer could get the matter up with suitable display. Try 
St. George’s Press, Brentford; or Hood and Co., St. Bride 
Works, Middlesbrough. 5. You can copyright it as a literary 
work. 
f the sun is troublesome, ground glass 
Instead of either, we should prefer to have two or three 
light wooden frames, covered with thin tracing linen, to slide 
along the roof to stop out the sun when necessary. Then you 
would be able to get an unobscured light in dull weather. For 
the blinds almost any colour will do, but dark blue or a light 
green are perhaps the best, as they yield a light that is 
comfortable to sitters. For the matérial, serge is as good as any- 
thing. So far as the photograph shows it, we should say that 
you have an unnecessary amount of glass towards the ridge of 
the studio—a foot or two less would suffice. A French grey 
colour would be less glaring to the eyes of sitters than the bright 
varnished wood. 


is preferable. 


Booxs.—The only books we can recommend are “ The Pose in Por- 


traiture” (No. 1 of “ The Photo-Miniature”’ Series, 6d.); “ Light 
in Photographic Studios,” by P. C. Duchochois (1s.); and 
“ Artistic Lighting,” by Jas. Inglis (2s. 6d). 


S. Duunsrrsuoy AnD Co.—(1) The artistic has some slight aberration 


lefz (either chromatic or spherical), with the result that the defini- 
tion is not perfectly sharp, or, rather, is a mixture of sharp and 


unsharp. (2) The making of the negatives is the same for all 
three. As regards printing, we should say the carbon film 


(Rotary) process comes nearest to your requirements. (3) ‘lhe most 
certain plan is to make separate transparencies of the negatives, 
and, after registering them in position, to make a new negative 
by copying. Except for simple work, such as clouds and skies, 
combining on the enlarging easel is out of the question. We can 


best refer you to “ Enlargements: Their Production and Fin 
by C. Rodwell Smith (1s.). It is published by Hazell, Wa 
and Viney, Ltd. 

INFRINGEMENT.—We should first, through your solicitor, ask the 
what he proposes doing in the matter, pointing out to hin 
clear proof of infringement. If he refuses to make any offey 
should be guided by your solicitor as to what you should the 

—(1) Would you tell me the date of the 
patent of the process you describe in this week’s journal a 
Du Hauron one-plate process of colour photography, describi 
screen consisting of a fatty matter and water dyes? Also iny 
country the first patent was taken out? (2) Would you p 
also tell me whether I can obtain material for Dr. Traube’s t 
colour diachrome process, also mentioned in this week’s jou 
at the end of an article headed “The Bieach-Out Process”! 
Would you also tell me what date of Tur Britis Jourys 
PuorocraPHy would give me particulars of Mr. Ives’ p 
stereoscope, done by lined screen?—F. W. DonistHorpE, 

(1) Reference should be made to the “Colour Supplement 
February 1, 1907, p. 14, where a review of one-plate colour 
cesses 1s given. We believe that A. Baumgartner (English P 
No. 22,138, 1895) was the first to use the idea of fatty and aq 
dyes. (2) Perutz and Co., plate makers, Munich, are to 
Dr. Traube’s process on the market; but, so far, no adve 
ments have appeared in the German press as to the actual i 
duction of the materials. (3) Particulars of Mr. Ives’ pai 
stereoscopy will be found on p. 8, “ B.J.,” January 1, 1904, 

Prismatic Procrss.—Would you kindly answer the following que 
(1) (reference, page 849, “ B.J.A.,” 1907) Is the ruled s§ 
referred to in line 6 in a single-line or cross-line screen? (2)] 
grating of 500 lines per mm. is superposed on the five line 
mm. screen, should it be placed so as to cross the lines o 
latter, or parallel with them?—E. Y. E. N. 

(1) The screen is a sirgle-line screen. For fuller details of 
what similar processes see “ Colour Supplement,” “.p.J.,” « 
ary 1, 1907, p. 5; March 1, p. 18; April 5, p. 32, in “Pa 
Chronology”; and May 3, p. 38. (2) No. The grating 
must be absolutely parallel with the screen lines, so that 
clear space in the latter may act like the slit of a spectros 
which, in fact, the arrangement practically becomes. 

Basy SHow.—I have started a baby show, which will run 

months—May, June, and July—and the four babies who 

the ra am awarding money prizes. 
you advise me as to whom I can employ as judge, and wh 
will harged? If the entries do not exceed 100 I sta 
gain nothing or lose even if every customer purchases one 
photographs each at 7s. 6d. per dozen. Will it be wise te 

them to purchasing not less than one dozen at the said j 

I might mention that the cause of so little profit on ul 

hundred photographs is that the cost of advertising and 

absorb all the net profit—bany SHow. 

We suggest that you obtain a local personage—lady or g 
man—to judge the photographs, and either one would no 
do it without fee. Or, why not place an advertisement | 
show in your local paper and beg the editor to act as , 
announcing him as such, coupling his name with that | 
paper on all the circulars you issue. 


Cou 


pe © 
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SUMMARY. 


—The exhibition by members of the National Photo. 
Record Association will be closed on Monday next (Whit 
It will be open at the usual hours until May 29. 


hibition of reflex cameras and of photographs illustrating 
: will be opened at the house of the “B.J.” on June 13. 


hibition of M. Demachy’s oil prints is to be held at the 
ext month. (P. 377.) 


. J. Wall commences on page 365 a series of articles on 
> modern progress in orthochromatic sensitising. 


rofessional Photographers’ Association reports satisfactory 
vents for the insurance of employees under the new Act. 


raw attention to some notes on the selection and use of 
accessories which the professional photographer may well 


at the commencement of the summer season. (P. 563.) 


teresting case involving the question of wages or notice 
Bes : Saal ase aoe 
ed in “Commercial and Legal Intelligence.” (P. 376.) 


s of two enlargement canyassers have been made in Scot- 
d at Wimbledon a canyasser was summoned for the unlaw- 


ation of a photograph. (P. 570.) 
sho of the humour of collecting accounts comes from 
(PB. Sil.) 


. T. Holding at the R.P.S. on Tuesday discoursed on some 
d means employed in this photography of figure studies 


platinotype and ferro-prussiate 


sy and useful application of y $ 
to the Croydon Camera Club 


papers was recently shown 


W. H. Smith. (P. 371.) 
fobert James Wallace. of the Yerkes Observatory, has 
out a system of daylight sensitometry for photographic 


he first details of which appear on page 568. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Al is 4 We have to announce that an exhibition 
Exhibition of reflex cameras at present on the 
Gamera market and of photographs illustrating 


the capabilities of reflex cameras will 
be opened at the house of the Bririse Journan on June 
13. The following makers of reflex cameras have already 
signified their intention of exhibiting instruments of their 
design, which will be in the charge of an experienced atten- 
dant engaged by the Brirtse Journat to explain their 
movements to visitors :— 


Adams and Co. 

City, Sale and Exchange. 
J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. 
Kodak, Ltd. 

J. Lizars. 

Marion and Co., Ltd. 
Newman and Guardia, Ltd. 


Ross, Ltd. 

Sanders and Crowhurst. 

A. E, Staley and Co. 
Talbot and Eamer. 
Voigtlander and Sohn, 

‘W. Watson and Sons. 
Charles Zimmermann and Co. 


The examples of reflex camera work will, it ig anticipated, 
be representative of the facilities provided by cameras of 
this type and of the skill of well-known users. We desire 
at the same time to invite the co-operation of any into 
whose hands our letter of invitation may not have come. 
Within the limits of the available space we are anxious 
to hang meritorious work! submitted to us, and for the in- 
formation of our friends who intend to support the exhibi- 
tion in this way we would say that prints should be 
mounted but unframed, and should reach us not later than 
June 5, to allow time for the preparation of a catalogue. 


* * * 


The P.P.A. The seventh “ Handbook” of the Profes- 
Handbook. sional Photographers’ Association, is- 
sued to the members during the past few days, has been 
commendably revised and amplified in the portions which 
deal with the legal and commercial matters which are of 
importance to the photographer. Rights and liabilities in 
respect to copyright are here explained in a few notes, 
which, though short, yet convey the facts clearly and in- 
cisively. Insurance matters in relation to the recent Work- 
men’s Compensation Act are discussed, and the satisfactory 
announcement made that by arrangement with one of the 
insurance companies members of the P.P.A. may insure 
their staffs on a scale based on the total wages paid an- 
nually. These and other items in the “ Handbook” show 
the energy and discretion with which the committee have 
conducted the affairs of the Association, and the steps which 
they have taken to advantage every photographer joining 
its ranks. The benefits of membership are now too ob- 
vious for us to dilate upon them: those who may wish to 
consider them at leisure are advised to address the Hon. 
Secretary, at 89, Albany Street, London, W. 
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Pinhole Writing in the current issue of “Know- | Distortion Dr. Wandersleb, of Jena, has re 
Photography ledge,” Mr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell nar- | in Photo- published a pamphlet* on this su 
of the Sun, rates his experience in solar photography pape at and in it has given a most val 


with a pinhole, in which application of the stenopaic method 
in photography he has taken a hint from the use of the pin- 
hole as a screen for the eye when looking at the sun. The 
absence of strong light in a camera provided with a pinhole 
instead of a lens is doubtless responsible for the absence 
of veil from parts of the plate on which the image of the 
solar body does not fall, and so Mr. Ainsworth gets several 
exposures on a different part of a single plate. The most 
suitable diameter of pinhole is about 1-50th of an inch, at 
which aperture an exposure of 1-25th of a second (plates 
not stated) was sufficient for the unveiled sun. A simple 
form of long box pinhole camera might be used as a useful 
exercise in making photographs of the sun of fair size, 
though the definition cannot equal that of a telescope. 


* * * 
Full-Size Not long ago we referred to an American 
Focussing. patent taken out for a camera in which 


a focal plane shutter with a white-faced blind was used. 
The image was focussed on the front of the blind and was 
viewed in a mirror fixed in the lower part of the camera 
at an angle to the blind, but out of the line of rays from 
the lens. ‘The release mechanism of the camera brings the 
plate-holder forward the necessary distance before the 
exposure takes place. If we may judge from a recent 
advertisement in an American contemporary, a camera of 
this type has been placed upon the market by the Hales 
Camera Company, of Ridgewood, New Jersey, by whom 
it is advanced for high speed focal-plane work. The con- 
struction should permit of the employment of wide-angle 
lenses and in this respect may compare favourably with 
a reflex camera of the ascending mirror type. An examina- 
tion of it should be interesting to any who have returned 
still unsatisfied from the now well-explained fields of 
camera construction. 


* * % 
The Mr. Pirie Macdonald, just retired (with 
Arithmetic honours) from the Presidency of the 
HRS ee ee Professional Photographers’ Society of 


New York, has been giving an account 
-of the stewardship, which he also took upon himself, to 
our contemporary “The Photographer,” which has at last 
induced him to contribute regularly to its pages, only on 
the “terms” that he writes gratuitously. In the current 
issue Mr. Macdonald tells how, in organising the recent 
convention of the P.P.S. of New York, he set his face 
against the customary attraction of junkets, féting, and 
pretty girls, and would have none of the revenue to be 
obtained from trade exhibitors. His budget, put in a nut- 
shell, is as follows (we translate approximately into 
British money) :— 


8: cd: Some 
SUDSCLIptLOn | ecs.ce- 5 sae I Ose OUNNeH an seh ener esas 4 0% 
Employment Bureau less 
than ; 4 
Certificate of Membership 3 
Prize for the best prac- 
tical idea é 9 
Studio demonstrations, 
single-picture exhibi- 
Balances wit esthashactesaes 4 1 tion advertising ...... 3 4 
th 5 


Surely, concludes Mr. Macdonald, we do consider this a 
good record, and when it is beaten we want to know about 
it, quick—for it will prove that some one knows more 
about the business than we do, and we want to get in 
line. But, remember, it must be a better meeting, for less 
money expended. 


résumé of the theory, and a reyj 
previous works in which the matter has been disg 
He also gives a series of charts showing the amoy 
aberration present in each of sixty-four different ty 
lenses for varying distances of the object. In these , 
distances are expressed by the magnification, and he 
the symbol N for the reciprocal of the magnification, 
when N=1 object and image are equidistant from the 
while when N= © the object is at an infinite distance, 
following is a summary of his conclusions, and we 
draw special attention to the fact that, though these 
clusions may seem to be at variance with popular 
and popular text-books, they are, nevertheless, qui 
ccord with modern theoretical optics. He points ou 
distortion depends on the spherical aberration of the 
rays as well as on the so-called “tangent condition, 
consequently, the constructor can only correct 
definite value of N. For other values of N distorti 
mains, and, in general, it varies with the relative ape 
He then makes a special point of the following: “Tt 
be especially emphasised that, contrary to popular op 
distortion is not, as a matter of course, absent 
symmetrical objectives in the practically most impe 
case of distant objects; when, however, it is correcte 
result is that the sharpness is [adversely] affected - 
increasing degree with the size of the relative aper 
this adverse condition does not necessarily hold good 
unsymmetrical objectives. The charts show that i 
case of distant objects the majority of the vapid 
metricals exhibit notable departures from orthos 
while a few of the unsymmetrical lenses show very 
plete orthoscopy.” 


2 


* * * 
The Reference to the charts shows 
conalions appear to be rather remarkable e 
Orthoscopy. tions to the rule laid down with r 


to rapid symmetricals, but, theoreti 
this rule appears to be a sound one. We touched o1 
matter in an article on “The Correction of Lenses an 
Petzval Condition,” published on March 22. If a le 
to be free from distortion and also capable of giv. 
critically sharp image, then it must be free from sphi 
aberration both at the pupils and at the image foci. 
is to say, it must be corrected for two different pal 
conjugate points at the same time. According to 
Seidel this can only be done by infringing the Frauen 
or sine condition, or second Von Seidel condition, ¥ 
must be fulfilled to eliminate coma, hence focus de 
rates in the attempt to correct distortion. In the 
ticular case of a symmetrical objective employed to 
on a scale of full size, all the ray paths are symmet 
and if the pupils are not spherically corrected the 
at one is counteracted by that at the other, so tha 
mage is orthoscopic. All such objectives are, ther 
naturally free from distortion when N=1 and the 
culties referred to above only occur when the attem 
made to render the objective distortion free for gr 


distances of the object, the most difficult case being © 
N= o 


* “ # 
Pr ake ad Tt should not be forgotten that ape 
Distortion: affects the questions, and that the 


culties are greatest with aperture 
f4 and over. The charts show some excellent re 
given by symmetrical lenses of apertures a little u 


x« Uber die Verzeichnungsfehler 
1907, 


Photographischer Objektive.” By D 


Wandersleb, 


lay 17, 1907.] 
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hile some remarkable diagrams illustrate the effect of 
wide-angle lenses. It is interesting to see that 
n’s “ Panoramic” lens, at 18, was actually free from 
rtion for distances from N=1 up to N=o, At the 
- distance this is run very close by Harrison’s “ Globe ” 
at 725, by Busch’s “ Pantoscop,” at /30, Steinheil’s 
angle “ Aplanat,” at /16, and the Goerz “ Hypergon,” 
1. The much abused wide-angle lens is thus remark- 
true in its drawing. Whatever faults it may have 
lrawing is not one of them, and the so-called distor- 
that it is supposed to produce is the fault of the 
not of the lens. 


* * * 
lion The charts show that the distortion 
ib given by symmetrical lenses is almost 


invariably of the cushion variety. In 
on-symmetrical doublets the distortion for N= o is 


ally of the cushion form, and when it is nearly cor- | 


1 the distortion for the nearer distances is of the 
| variety. In some cases the lens shows only the 


ype, but, as a general rule, it appears that the type | 


e distortion varies from barrel to cushion as the 
ce of the object increases. Frequently the type 
; with the angle of view, the centre of the field show- 
ne type and the margin the other. The amount of 
tion is very slight in the great majority of cases, but, 
few instances, it has alarming proportions. These 
ices are mostly well-known lenses, and the chart 
ore gives valuable information with regard to the 
ility of these lenses for certain purposes. 


————___q________ 


OUTDOOR ACCESSORIES. 


indispensable items in the photographer’s equip- 
are more difficult to write about than those designed 
terior use, for, in the nature of things, open-air 
ories and scenic backgrounds used in the studio 
ecessarily indoor lighting, are bound to smack some- 
of the artificial. At the same time, very beautiful 
its are obtained with outdoor surroundings, and so 
as the accessories look really natural, the results 
leasing to one’s clients. Indeed, an elaborate 
rement of accessories, representing a scene in an old 
or something of that sort, will more probably please 
than the more restrained and true pictures which 
ore artistic photographers prefer. Of course, many 
famous painters used outdoor scenes as backgrounds 
ures of which the lighting was palpably that of the 
, and they are referred to as great artists; but 
still advisable for photographers to avoid as far 
ssible, consistently with gaining a livelihood, the 
| criticisms of those who are always ready to sneer 
work of the professional photographer. Many good 
its can be made with no accessory but the back- 
l. A few leaves or flowers thrown on the foreground, 
er—and; occasionally, or when needed, the sitter 
gs some—add reality. If the background and fore- 
l are not in one piece, some foliage may be used 
dvantage to break the line where they meet. A 
good stone pedestal, time-worn and stained, comes 
st useful; this accessory is a favourite with the 
:. If you can arrange some flowers growing at its 
he effect is gaod. Jt is a good plan to have some 
on arum lilies and one or two small rose trees, 
ed with a small spike which may be placed in 
yr where required. A grass mat is useful for hiding 
ots, if one may use the term. The old balustrade 
ne out of fashion, probably as much because of 
2 as anything else, though it certainly has been 


| make the scene much less artificial. 


shamefully treated. Stone steps are favourite articles 
nowadays, and they tend to produce good poses. Some 
very elaborate set-pieces can be made with good step 
pedestals and outdoor furniture, but all must be really 
good imitations, and, except for their location in the 
studio, indistinguishable from the genuine article. The 


| steps may very easily be designed to fold up, even if the 
| full length of the background, or each step may be made 


complete in itself, so that one can be laid over the other. 
These do not take so much room as might be expected, 
for the average imitation step is too high for studio work. 
Four inches from tread to tread will be found ample. 
Imitation creepers add greatly to the realism of these 
pieces. 

A sundial has always been a favourite object for intro- 
duction into outdoor scenes. Though occasionally beauti- 
ful, it is extremely unserviceable. The same may be 
said of elaborate gateways and imitation water, though a 
child’s gate and fence, made easily with a saw, hatchet, 
and some nails, is well worth the making. 

Some of the theatrical property makers could supply 
some excellent objects for our use. Should the reader 
frequent the theatre, he will continually covet some pro- 
perty and wish it were in his gallery. The iavroduction 
of a tree trunk—properly made, of course, and not a flat 
cardboard one—often goes well with a suitable back- 
ground. ‘The branch of a tree, not necessarily showing 
the trunk, if fixed a few feet in front of the background, 
and of the same description as those depicted in the latter, 
The bough must be 


| an extremely good imitation, however, and the same must 


| ment. 


‘will not heighten the realism of the seashore. 


be said of anything else that is introduced to suggest 
reality. Jf one must use artificial grounds they should 
be made to appear as natural as possible by the intro- 
duction in a more prominent position than that which they 
occupy of something which looks perfectly genuine, so that 
the mind having said “This is true,” will be more inclined 
to believe in the obviously sham. 

Garden seats or furniture, unlike furniture for indoor 
use, should not be bought as if intended for its natural 
use, for the real thing would look too new and fresh when 
photographed. The commercial accessories are m this 
case better than they; indeed, everything connected with 
the representation of outdoor scenes is much more satis- 
factorily catered for by the trade than are indoor ones. 
Do not purchase too elaborate seats; a simple one painted 
to imitate the decorations of Father Time is all that is 
necessary. A wooden garden seat—all wood, of course, 
and not iron and wood—is a welcome change from the 
more usual stone ones. These may be made by the local 
carpenter or purchased from a garden sundries’ establish- 
After all this talk of imitations, it is a relief to 
advise that a plentiful supply of real flowers be at hand 
when possible. They brighten up the gallery and freshen 
things up generally as nothing else can. 

We have up to the present forgotten the seascape in 
our anxiety about the landscape, but it is scarcely neces: 
sary to say that imitation leaves, however, profusely used, 
A few 
pebbles should be used instead, with a rock or two, either 
real or imitation if one shirks work. An old piece of 
fishing-net, a crab-pot or corks are good additions. We may 
have also some wooden sand-pies and a small sand castle 
for occasional use. There are many pitfalls in the way of 
accessories, and the photographer must be careful to 
see that nothing incongruous mars his effects, though he is 
scarcely likely to make such idiotic blunders as were 
common in the early days of photography. One example 
we recently found amongst the first of the negatives of an 
old studio constitutes a record. The sitter, in evening 
dress, is represented as standing in front of an open 
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landscape, church spire in distance, the foreground being 
a loud-patterned carpet, upon which was built a, large, solid 
stone wall and pedestal, and growing over it, with roots 
in the carpet, was a piece of ivy. Hanging from the sky 
and carefully drawn over the ragged stone pedestal was a 
curtain. After giving this true example of what to avoid, 
we might once again refer the reader to the study of 
Academy pictures. He will be surprised to note, if he 
has not before done so, how frequently the artists intro- 
duce accessories. They are properly subdued, of course, 
and fall naturally into their place in the composition, 
but the fact remains that the best educated men in art 


have not by any means discarded the accessory, as h 
many photographers. 

After all, the dismissal of the accessory from a ph 
graph is but a poor means of overcoming a difficulty, 
we wilfully do without that which might be of g) 
advantage and pictorial value to us. It must be rem 
bered, too, that the public upon whom we depend 
our existence are not yet educated up to the art stand 
which the plain background attempts to set, but s 
have a sneaking fondness for detail, brilliancy, and sl 
no preference for simplicity and accentuation of the fig 
and the figure only. 


THE SINGLE PRINT AND THE BAKER’S DOZEN, 


[The question of prices, ever with photographers, is reviewed in the following note from the current issue of “ Wilson’s Mag 
zine,” in the form of a suggestion that the “single print” system may be found of advantage, not only to leaders like Holling 
who have made reputations on it, but to every photographer who is aiming at distinction in the eyes of his public. ] 


We have never been able to understand the true inwardness of 
the number twelve. Why is it that we buy our rolls and eggs, 
pencils and portraits, by the dozen? Will the negative only give 
off a dozen prints, or has the sitter only a dozen friends and 
relatives ? 

Talking with a well-known Fifth Avenue photographer on the 
subject of the average portrait, he said: “I put into every 
portrait I make the best effort I am capable of; I have to, for 
all my work is sold on its merits—not by the dozen, but by the 
print.” 

What does this mean to the photographer and his patron? 
The photographer, not having had the word passed up from the 
receptionist that “the party wants a dozen 5 by 7 platinums,” 
proceeds to make the best possible negatives he can of his sub- 
ject. His judgment will guide him in the matter of size and 
number of plates to expose. Several negatives of different sizes 
and poses are printed from, and the customer is invited to take 
as many as he wishes, or as few—the price for the first print 
from each negative being somewhat higher than that for 
reproductions. 

Assuming that the portraits are good, customers will invari- 


ably take more if they know that they can order them in ty 
threes, or fours, just as they need them, gauging their incli 
tion by the condition of their pocket-book. 

Of course, this method could not be adopted with advant 
to every gallery, but there are many galleries where a cha 
from the dozen idea to the single print would result in m 
better work for much better pay. A more or less extension 
this idea would very soon begin to elevate photography in 
public estimation. There is under present conditions a 
close relationship between the tintype “artist,” who ma 
“ping-pongs” at twenty-five cents a dozen on the Bowery, j 
the Fifth Avenue “society photographer, who “for this mo: 
only” will make platinum cabinets for six dollars per dozen 

Portrait photography has for too long been bound and h 
down by a too narrow conyentionalism, too much imitati 
and too little originality. The most successful men, artistica 
and financially, are the men who broke away from the 0 
fashioned and worn-out methods into new and original liz 
like Core, “the children’s photographer ” ; facdonald, “n 
only”; Hollinger, “the single print”; Pierce, “home porta 
ture”; Falk, “celebrities”; to mention but a few of them 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE INFRA-RED SOLAR 
SPECTRUM. 


(A paper read before the Paris Academy of Sciences.) 


Dorine the year 1906,! whilst experimenting with the method? 
employed, practically, first by Waterhouse in 1875, I noticed 
that the action of the infra-red rays was superficial. This 
observation led me to employ plates strongly dyed with a 
colouring matter which absorbed the actinic rays. I recom- 
mended chrysoidine and erythrosine as giving good results. 

Since then, in the course of experiments with other dyes, I 
have obtained very much better results with malachite green, 
and I have been able to prepare plates the sensitiveness of which 
to the extreme red and infra-red rays is about ten times that 
of the ordinary commercial plates treated according to Water- 
house’s method. ; 

The plates are prepared as follows :— 

Extra-rapid gelatino-bromide plates? are placed for about 10 


0 Comptes Rendus, Tune 18 and July 9, 1906. 


2 This method, based on the previously ascertained fact of the reverse action 
of infra-red rays on exposed plates, consists in fogging an ordinary photographic 
plate and exposing it to the solar spectrum, 

* JT used the = plate of Lumiére. 


minutes in distilled water containing a few drops of acetic ac 
They are then immersed for the same time in an alcoho. 
saturated solution of malachite green, and are then rin! 
quickly and dried. These operations are performed in © 
dark. 

The plates thus prepared are exposed for 30 seconds at 75 ¢. 
from an electric lamp of four candle-power and then expo 
in the spectrograph. If the preliminary exposure is done W 
the plates behind a violet screen (with exposure of three to f 
minutes at 0 c.m. from the lamp), the plates are still m 
sensitive. 

As a result prints have been obtained of the solar spect 
from 0 «750 to 0 «950 in which one Angstrém unit has a len: 
of about 1-10 of a millimetre, also photographs obtained of 1 
A. band in the third-order spectrum, which show that — 
structure of this band is identical with that of the B. band. 

The ray Z, which I described in my note of July 9, 1906, 
a short band degraded towards the infra-red, is resolved iI 
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in the photographs made with the spectrum of the second solar spectrum, on the malachite green plates previous 
posed, extends to about A 6;000, to the extremity of the infr 
se results were obtained with the Mont Blanc spectrograph, | not absorbed by the optical parts of the instrument. The expo- 
sting of a collimator and a photographic camera, pro- | sure necessary with this spectrograph was only thirty seconds,4 
with achromatic lenses of 30 c.m. diameter and 60 c.m. The highly red-sensitive panchromatic plate of Wratten and! 


length, and with a Rowland flat grating. This apparatus, | Wainwright, which have given the band B with an exposure 
ily one at my disposal, obviously doe t supply the most | one-fifth or one-sixth that permitted by the plates above 
rable conditions for the study of the infra-red spectrum. described, allow of A being obtained only with a rather greater 
theless, with the plates above described, when the atmos- | exposure, and are not sensitive *n the infra-red beyond this ray. 


¢ conditions we 


A and thirty minutes for the extreme region, ; 

4 Sree go eee ie a ee = + The sensitiveness of these plates has suggested to me that it might be possible 

a second-o1 ler spectrum as phot¢ aphed to use them for monochromatic: photographs of the sun in the extreme red, and 

als made with a spect rograph of weak dispe sion (a carbon even for the first portions of the infra-red spectrum, if a convenient spect: 
* Se _t EF é heliograph be available. This justifies the sentence in my note of February 18 last,. 

yhide prism) show that the reverse action produced by the ! criticised by M. Deslandres in a note of March 11, 1907. 


e good, an exposure of ten minutes sufficed G. Mirrocnav. 


A REVIEW OF RECENT WORK IN COLOUR 
SENSITISING. 


ik 
‘ 
le present time when the use of colour-s tive plates { with silver ions to give almost insoluble silver salts, and the 
much on the increase, it may not be out of place to triamidotriphenylmethane dyes, of which no silver compounds 


a brief summary of our knowledge of the action of |.are known, and which have, contrary to the phthaline deriva- 
eal”’ or colour sensitisers, omitting as far as possible | tives, a strong basic character. 
ical data. The silver salts employed were the chloride, bromide, iodide, 
subject is an extremely difficult one, and complicated | and oxalate, and were used without any vehicle. Whilst it was 
many factors that one may well shrink from a systematic | desirable to examine the action of the dyes on the highly 
igation, although such is much needed, notwithstanding | sensitive varieties of the halides, it was not possible to prepare 
msiderable amount of work which has already been done. these without gelatine, and, as Eder has pointed out, it is 
of the work is too contracted, too limited in scope, | impossible to remove the last traces of this, by about 0.5 per 
id to a definite plausible theory on the subject. It | cent., and this would complicate matters. The halides were 
sen done with materials, both in the shape of emulsions | precipitated from aqueous and alcoholic solutions, the former 
dyes, of practically unknown composition—that is, | with the corresponding acids and the latter from pure salts. 
wn to the experimenter. For a complete elucidation of | With all the halides both excess of silver and the halides 
ibject it would be essential, I think, for the experimenter | were used, and the precipitates thoroughly washed. 


first a dyer or dye chemist, secondly an emulsion maker, The dyes were most carefully purified, in order that no bye 
thirdly a chemist. The last is, I think, the least | or secondary products should complicate the results. Of the 
tant of the three. phthaline derivates, fluorescein, <etrabromofluorescein (eosine), 


and tetraiodofluorescein (erythrosine), were used in the form 
of solutions of the anhydrous acids, the sodium and silver 
salts. The potassiunr salt of the methyl ether of tetrabromo- 
fluorescein (spirit soluble eosine) was also used. 

Of the basic dyes, pararosaniline and hexamethylpararos- 
aniline (crystal violet) and triphenylpararosaniline (diphenyl- 
amine blue, spirit soluble) were used. 

It is impossible to give in detail the numerous experiments 

= ae : carried out by Dr. Kieser under < ossible. conditions, but 
urg, 1904, by Dr. Karl Kieser, a summary of which arried out by : aaa der all possible. conditio 
: j ‘ F merely his conclusions. The dyed silver salts were tested 
ot appeared in English. In order to render this Snail ; 2 ; ‘ 
: visually with the spectroscope for their absorptions, and also 


ble for English readers, the author’s conclusions or hot HARE TT Se gone RET BERRU GE iti 
Pre a Be ee ; . photographically for their ‘bands of sensitiveness. 
ary of his work is given. It may be adyanced against I eee Ny g sens € 


lieser’'s Experiments with Phythaline and 
other Dyes. 

re is much literature on the subject particularly in 

m, which has attracted but little attenion in England ; 

of which, apparently, is in danger of being entirely 

oked or ignored, and some has apparently never been 

led. ‘To the latter class belongs a paper, “ Beitrage zur 


ie der Optischen Sensibilisation von Silbersalzen,” 


work that the investigation is restricted to but few Separate Sensitising by Several Dyes. 
and only two classes, and that the old adage, “ Ex uno One fact which the author discovers and patents is o 


omnes,” does not apply to colour-sensitise No one,| importance. Hitherto it has been found that except in parti- 
re ready to admit this than I am, but Dr. Kieser’s work | cular cases, mixtures of dyes are by no means satisfactory 
racterised by two important features: first, he prepared for colour sensitising, the action of one dye masking that o 
ilver halides himself, and secondly, purified the dyes | the other, and the resultant mixture being inferior to either 
+ secondary bye-products and adulterants had no action. | alone. Dr. Kieser, however, finds that if the silver halides 
irst good feature may be, however, in my opinion, a | are dyed separately and then emulsified, the full sensitising 
because, as will be seen later, one must consider the | power of each dye is obtained. The relative intensities of 
ive salt, as used in dry plates at least, as a gelatino- | the individual regions of the spectrum behave in proportion 
. and not as a pure halide. The reasons for this belief | to the percentage composition of the dyed halides, and to 
y part will appear later, although at first sight it may | the absolute sensitising powers of the individual components 
ubsurd to suggest that we obtain our images on gelatine. of the emulsion. The chemical nature of the dyes is of no 
two classes of dyes examined by Dr. Kieser were the | moment, and basic andi acid dyes can be simultaneously used 
line derivatives, the negative ions of which combine | without interactions. 
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With the phthaline dyes there are two kinds of staining. 
The first-consists in the formation of a compound of the dye 
and silver, and is as such subject to the laws of mass action, 
and therefore dependent on the solubility of the silver salt 
that is dyed, on the concentration of the dye solution, and 
the solubility of the silver dye compound formed. In accord- 
ance with this, the silver halides arrange themselves for this 
kind of staining in the order chloride, bromide, and iodide, 
which is the order of their capabilities of being stained; and 
the dyes are arranged according to their staining powers in 
the order tetraiodofluorescein, +tetrabromofluorescein, and 
fluorescein. Analyticallv this method of staining could not 
be proved for silver iodide, for silver bromide only with tetra- 
iodofluorescein, and for silver chloride also for tetrabromo- 
fluorescein. 

This last result is what one would naturally expect, for it 
is well known that iodide will replace both bromide and 
chloride, and bromide replace chloride in the silver halides. 
The author does not point this out, but it is a well-known 
fact in emulsion making. 

Methods of Dyeing. 

The second kind of dyeing is independent of the solubility 
of thesilver salt, etc., and the quantity of tetraiodofluorescein 
taken up by the silver halides is in the inverse order of 
the solubility of the halides. The quantity of the dye 
absorbed is therefore dependent on the negative constituent of 
the silver salt, but exclusively a function of size of the surface 
of the various modifications of a silver salt. This also applies 
to those varieties of the silver salts containing absorbed halides 
or silver nitrate, only im these cases the secondary action of 
the absorbed salts is frequently most prominent. 

The quantity of dye taken up is within wide limits almost 
independent of the dye concentration; but this independence 
is connected with the character of the dye. It increases with 
the phthalines, it increases with the acid character, or, what 
is of equal importance, with the molecular weight of the 
anions. With tetraiodofluorescein it is completely constant 
below the possibility of the formation of a silver dye compound. 
The adherence of a dye to the silver salt grain during washing 
is dependent on this property of the dye. The fixed point, 
that is, the final degree of colouration after washing, is, 
however, with the same modifications, not independent of the 
original amount of colouration; as a rule, however, a final 
high degree of colour corresponds to an original high degree 
of staining. 

With the basic dyes only the second kind of staining exists, 
and there is no essential difference to that of the acid dyes. 
As with the latter, the silver halides are arranged as regards 
the amount of dye absorbed in the order iodide, bromide, and 
chloride, and, as with the acid dyes, the amount of dye 
absorbed. is, with the various modifications of the same salt, a 
function of the amount of surface. This fact explains why 
in the ordinary way the fine-grained washed collodion emul- 
sion is more suitable for staining and optical sensitising than 
the coarse-grained gelatine emulsions. Even the strong giving 
up of the dye with pararosaniline is only a gradual, and 
not a principal, difference from the acid dyes, for the staining 
with tetrabromofluorescein, and still more with fluorescein, 
increases up to the fixed point much more strongly than with 
tetraiodofluorescein. 

The rapidity of the staining is naturally to a great extent 
dependent on the concentration of the staining solution. With 
concentrations of about 1-1,000 mol. to the litre the principal 
quantity of the dye is taken up in a few minutes, and for 
greater dilutions measurements show that this is also the 
case within a few days. Qualitatively it appears as though 
the maximum of the intensity is attained more quickly with 
the ‘basic dyes ; measurements, however, prove that the reverse 
is. the case. 


The nature of the cation is, in the case of the acid d 
without influence on the staining process; the only except 
is the H ion, in the presence of which there is less inten 
or decreased rapidity in the attaining of the maximum 
staining. The silver dye salts are no exception, only th 
formed with absorbed halide are more intensely coloured 
other salts. Very finely divided or even colloidal silver g 
are thus formed, which are both more ready for stain 
than the coarse-grained kinds. The more favourable act 
of the silver salts in the practice of sensitising should be | 
to a similar action. 

With the triamidotriphenylmethane dyes no difference 
action could be detected between the salts and the ammoni 
bases. 

The shifting of the maxima of sensitiveness observed w 
many dyes in the dry state when compared with the wet 
certainly be frequently explained by similar changes wh 
occur with silver halides stained with aqueous hexameth 
pararosaniline on drying. Against the assumption that - 
absorbed dyes are in a hydrated form there is the fact 
in the staining with an absolute alcohol solution of the 
there is a similar, though weaker, change of colour in dryin 
one must then assume a function of the alcohol as cryst 
alcohol. 

The staining from alcoholic solutions with both classes 
dyes is very similar to that with aqueous solutions. W. 
the acid dyes the first method of staining should be m 
difficult to observe, on account of the lower solubility 
the silver halide in alcohol and the much higher solubil 
of the silver dye compound. As regards the second meth 
of staining, that obtained with alcoholic solutions only diff 
from that with aqueous solutions in so far as the initial a 
final staining is slightly less, 


Staining with Acid and Basic Dyes. 


There is a remarkable coincidence of staining of the aboy 
mentioned acid and basic dyes from ethereal solutions of t 
dyes. Both, in opposition to the staining from dilute aqueo 
solutions, show an increase with the increase of solubility 
the silver salts. Whilst for the basic dyes the cause of th 
behaviour was found in the existence of the dyes as undj 
associated carbinol bases in the solutions, no proof of 
reaction was found for the acid dyes, although the abnorm 
position of the absorption maximum was similar to that 
dilute aqueous solutions. 

There was considerable difference between the acid and bas 
dyes with respect to the action of additions to the solution 
The alkaline halides, even with very low concentration 
prevent the first kind of staining, which is due to the cond 
tion of equilibrium. Ag the ordinary gelatino-bromide emu 
sions always contain, and must contain, excess of alkali 
bromide, it is ‘obvious why the sensitising according to tl 
first kind of staining has been so seldom observed. From tk 
behaviour of the alkaline halides towards silver dye compounc 
Zetinow! had already concluded that the silver and dye salt 
could not sensitise as such, 


Hiesers’s Work on the Effect of the Silver Halide 


The influence of the haloid salts can be deduced for sens 
tising of the second kind. But the similarity is only supe 
ficial. For instance, potassium chloride acts on the colouratio: 
of silver bromide much less than on the staining of silve 
chloride, and still less on that of silver iodide, whilst it 
action on the staining of the first kind can, on account 0 
the increase of the concentration of the silver ions, increas 
in the reverse direction, Moreover, here the action of th 
halides is independent of the concentration of the haloget 
ions, which points to another kind of action. It appears ver 


1. “Phot. Korr.,” 1889. p. 30. 
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jle that there is some connection between the solvent 
of the additions for the silver salt that is stained and 
range of surface energy; but the existing tables of the 
lities of the silver halides in salts are insufficient to 
this point up, independently of the fact that they are 
awn up for highly concentrated salt solutions. 
h the basic dyes no action of the halogen salts could 
ved, and that of potassium thiosulphate was reduced to 
imum, so that this faet.is not opposed to the above- 
oned assumption. 
s clear that absorbed silver salts cause an increase of 
itensity of the staining with acid dyes in the ordinary 
as it facilitates, even with dilute dye solutions, the 
tion of silver dye compounds. 
h the basic dyes the addition of silver nitrate differs 
ling to the dye; whilst with pararosaniline it is very 
with the hexamethyl derivative it is very strong. This 
. with H. W. Vogel’s statement? that methyl violet is 
Ml sensitiser for gelatino-bromide and washed collodio- 
de emulsion, but is a very bad sensitiser for wet plates— 
s, for collodion plates rich in silver nitrate. 
monia lowers the intensity of the staining with acid dyes, 
ts efficacy probably lies in its solvent powers for the silver 
for it is greatest with chloride, less with bromide, and 
with iodide of silver. The favourable action of ammonia 
tical sensitising is ascribed by Eder to molecular changes 
e silver bromide. ‘ 


2. Ber, Deutsch chem. Ges., 1884. 1196. 
3. Beitriige zur Photochemie und Spectralanalyse. Part III. 


Sensitising is not connected with the staining of the vehicle. 

Also with dyes which. ave generally sensitisers for silver salts: 
the appearance of staining. is no proof of sensitising. An 
example of this is to be found in silver: iodide; as a rule- 
this absorbs large quantities of dyes, and yet, in the absence 
of soluble silver salts, cannot be optically sensitised. An: 
important function of the sensitising appears, therefore, to be 
the easy reduction of a silver’ salt by chemical developers. 

As regards the nomsensitising: avtion of triphenylrosaniline 
no explanation can be given; as. regards staining, the dye- 
behaves normally. 

The following fact is not without interest: It is well known: 
that coarse-grained, ripened’ silver chloride is vigorously sensi- 
tised by fluorescein. Now, the amount of dye taken by a’ 
gramme of silver chloride is only 0.03 milligrammes, and this+ 
amount is divided, with a size of grain of 2.5 ., over'a surface 
of not less tham 40,000 qem. 

From microscopic examination it was proved that within the 
times of observation there was no marked penetration of the 
staining into the silver grain; it was entirely ‘superficial, 
although the spectroscopic behaviour of the staining requires 
the assumption of a solution of the dye or its silver salt im 
the silver grain. 

The assumption that the absorption stripe corresponding’ 
to the staining of dilute solutions of the eosines or the 
maximum of sensitising agrees with the maximum of absorp- 
tion of the silver salt dye compounds must be considered as» 


improbable. 
BE. J. Waru, F.R.P.S. 
(To be continued. ) 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Cee en na 


sis a Russian, a M. Mastrukoff, now in this country, offering 
ile the particulars of a method he has discovered of applying 
*s to photographs. The results are good, judging by the port- 
of specimens shown, but how far they are due to M. Mastru- 
artistic skill and how far to his process, only those who «ave 
ased his information can tell. tis plan is to sell exclusive 
; to one studio in a town, but I rather think that he will find 
re difficult to effect sales in England and Scotland than on the 


nent. Among the letters of recommendation from Continental 
raphers that he carries is one from Gerschel, of Paris, 
ssed to “Dear Brother Strauss” in St. Louis, commending 


One imagines a festive evening 


7y 


so the care of that gentleman. 
‘o under the protection of “the dear brother 
* * x 

his critique of the exhibition now open at the New Gallery, 
CG. Lewis Hind has a certain passage which is well worth con- 
ation by photographers. It runs: “A journeyman painter for- 
es his style and technique and always employs the same method. 
ister looks at a sitter with a fresh eye, and lets the appearance of 
itter suggest the style and technique of the painting.” I should 
to hear Mr. Hind’s opinion of some of the show-cases of the 
d-bhe “masters” in photography. 

* ° * 

wonder how many readers of the “B.J.” read the article in 
Colour Photography,” Supplement of May 3, written by Mr. 
iam Gill. For myself, I must confess that, although I take 
ery keen interest in colour photography, every word of Mr. 
s article was like a breath of the bracing East Anglian air of 
ld Roman town in which Mr. Gill has his studio. If any reader 
ed that article I most heartily recommend him to hunt up his 
J.” and read it—not once, but over and over again. And having 
it and noted the transparent sincerity of it, he shall say to 
elf that any profession of which a man can write in terms such 
rese is no mean one, and that any association of its members of 
sh such a man is on the Council is well worth joining. ‘hen, 
aps, he will feel inclined to measure up how far his work is 


below that of Gill of Colchester, rather than how far it is superior 
to that of the “backyard” man of whom we have been hearing 
ately. And perhaps, also, he will think that he ought to send ~n- 
ris five-shilling subscription to the P.P.A. Perhaps! 
x * * 


you will’ in’ which there: are half-a-dozen pro- 
hers, and ask each of them what is the state of 
susiness, and the chances are that every one of them will tell you 
that it is bad. Inquire further, and granted, of course, that you 
are on fairly intimate terms with them, ask to what do they attri- 


Take any town 
essional photogra 


bute it, each will advance an explanation that to him seems all 
sufficient, but which, in reality, is incorrect. The proprietor of the 
old-established studio will very likely tell you that it was the: 


introduction of the dry plate and ready sensitised papers that spoiled 
photgraphy. He forgets that’ no small part of the profits of those 
early years was derived from the premiums he received from pupils 
and the low wages at which his apprentices worked. When those 
_ young people had acquired a fair knowledge would they not naturally 
set up in business for themselves? And in so doing,. they would 
haye increased competition whether photographic processes had. 
been simplified or not. 


* * * 


Another favourite argument is that the amateur has materially 
injured the professional. But close investigation convinces me that 
such is not the case. There are, of course, instances where it 
can be traced that definite losses of business can rightly be attributed 
to the amateur, but they are the exception ra her than the rule. 
The amount thus lost is nothing compared with that which is 
gained by those professionals who have added a dealing department 
to their studios. I know a man in a Midland manufacturing town, 
the appearance of whose premises betokens him to be not only an 
artistic, but a successful photographer, who makes a big feature of 
He even advertises in his local newspaper and gives 
a reason why the 


amateur work. 
his own long experience in photographic work as 
amateur should come to’ him rather than to the chemist. 
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No. It is neither the dry-plate nor the amateur that makes each 
of those six photographers less prosperous that he would like to be. 
The real reason is that while the population has only increased by 
about one-third there are six studios, instead of one, to be sup- 
ported by it. It must be admitted that more money has to be 
spent by the public on photographs to maintain six studios than 
would suffice to enable the proprietor of one to make the big pro- 
fits to which the old-timers so regretfully refer. 


* * * 


And it is not only in professional 
competition is keenly felt. Look at the brass plates of the doctors, 
the lawyers, the dentists, and remember that in their case they are 
debarred by professional etiquette from advertising, and that they 
can do nothing more than wait for their clients to come. Then 
there are the shopkeepers, grocers, chemists, and so on, confronted 
with the competition of the many-branched Liptons, Boots, etce., a 
competition that it is practically impossible to withstand. With 
company branches and shopping by post increasing all the time the 
average shopkeeper is face to face with keener competition than 
any photographer. 


photography that the pinch of 


It is consoling to reflect that neither shopping-by-post nor th 
company can hurt the photographer. The latter has been { 
but has not proved permanently successful. Too much depen 
the personality of the man running a studio; once a manager 
that the success of his branch depends on himself and not or 
employers, he will very soon get into business for himself. il 
known studios under managers whose work has been quite satistac 
to the employer at a distance, and yet when those managers hays 
come proprietors they have’ done far better than they ever did be 

* * * 

One expects anything that is sent out from Elstree to be g 
and the Wellington Carbon Bromide well sustains the firm’s rey 
tion. Doubtless the Carbon P.O.P. will be equally good, but 
could not Messrs. Wellington and Ward have chosen better nay 
If I were a maker of carbon tissues I should feel that carbon wor 
was being indirectly recommended, and it is quite certain 
sooner or later the dealers and trade printers will find the ne 
lead to confusion. There is also the possibility that in a 
instances the Carbon P.O.P. prints will be shown as genuine car] 
in the same way as platino-matt bromides have been dishone 


substituted for plantinotypes. THE MAN on THE Roa 


THE DAYLIGHT SENSITOMETRY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE 
AND A SUGGESTED STANDARD DISPERSION-PIECE. 


[A paper in the “ Astro-physical Journal.”] 


THE universal adaptation of the modern dry plate, and the varying 
demands which are made upon its service, have resulted in an increase 
of knowledge relative to the imperfections of the photographie plate 
as a means of recording anything save the actual form of the object 
photographed. In many cases even that is doubtful. These imper- 
fections have compelled the “testing” of the various plates by 
many individuals, the object of such tests being principally the 
determination of the relative colour-sensitiveness and comparative 
speed. 

Many methods have been suggested for this purpose, the enumera- 
tion of which need find no place here. It is sufficient to say that 
methods depending forstheir results upon the use of coloured glasses 
and pigments are now generally recognised as incomplete, and as 
eading to erroneous conclusions where the work is in any degree 
‘quantitative. What one desires to know is the sensitiveness of the 
plate to pure colour, not admixture, because, if one knows this sen- 
‘sitiveness, it is a comparatively easy matter to calculate the action of 
mixtures. For example, a patch of red-pigment-stained paper may 
be photographed, and a strong impression of the same developed 
upon a plate; but it does not follow that because such an impression 
is obtained the plate is “red-sensitive.” For although the patch 
reflects red, it also, in less degree, reflects all other hues of the spec- 
rum, and the developed impression is just as likely to be due to 
the combined action of such other hues as to the red, when we take 
into consideration the fact that the plate is relatively many times 
more sensitive to those hues which are secondary in reflection. 

Discarding these various makeshifts, a great number of photo. 
graphic workers have of late acquired various forms and types of 
spectroscopes, and have literally flooded the journals devoted to that 
subject with all sorts and conditions of spectra. This, while to be 
welcomed as a move in the right direction, is yet liable to give rise 
to many very grave errors in interpretation. The gravity of these 
errors has been commented upon by sundry writers at various times, 
and a brief notice was given to the subject by the present writer 
in a former paper.} It may, lowever, contribute to the clearness 
of this whole subject if such errors are described here at somewhat 
greater length. 

The possession of a “ spectroscope ” does not imply results of value 
unless its possessor undertands his instrument, and is acquainted 
with the laws of light and colour. Much excellent material is readily 
available, and there is little excuse for the heterogeneous results 


1 “ Astro-physical Journal,” 22, 153, 1905, and 24, 268, 1906. 


which are unhappily so common in photography, in which aln 
every worker appears to be a law unto himself. 
The three constants which govern the definition of colour are h 
purity, and luminosity. By “hue” is meant what is ordinai 
termed “colour,” for wlien we speak of an object as having such ¢ 
such a colour, we are referring to its hue. ‘The next constant, puri 
concerns the admixture of the colour with other colours, or W 
white light; while luminosity refers to the brightness of the | 
under consideration. Of these three constants the photographic pl 
is chiefly concerned with the last. 
The entire value of the spectrum for this class of investigat 
work lies in the fact that in it we cbtain a standard of pure colo 
from the verdict of which there is no appeal, and to which everythi 
coloured must inevitably be referred. But there are many wid 
different forms of spectroscopes available, from the small direct-visi 
prismatic instruments to the concave diffraction grating, each 
which has its own particular value for different lines of work, I 
which are, generally speaking, ill suited for sensitometric work 
pure photography. 


Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra, 

First dividing the subject into its two great classes of prismat 
and diffraction spectra, let us consider each separately. In the fir 
instance, we are dealing with a spectrum formed by the passay 
of light through a prism (or prisms), as the name implies. In the direc 
vision instrument, of which the Browning may be taken as a typ 
we have an element of dense flint glass combined with an elemei 
of crown glass. In instruments of angular deviation type, we hat 
generally an element of flint glass alone, used on account of the great 
dispersion obtainable from a glass of comparatively high refractiy 
index. In all prismatic spectra the error arising from irrationalit 
is the most readily noticeable. The abnormality in the hues by reaso 
of the unequal distribution of intensity (luminosity) is not so apparent 
however, although rendering the results by one prism not comparabl 
with those from another. A very serious cause of error lies in th 
fact that the absorption of the glass composing the prism has a stron 
influence upon the results; generally speaking, the higher the refrat 
tive index of the glass employed, the greater the absorption. Agait 
two prisms of identical refractive index may give photographic result 
diametrically opposite to each other, because of varying absorptio 
in the prisms themselves, aside from density; for example, tw 


prisms could have identical «refractive indices, and yet one bi 
composed of colourless glass, 
or blue glass. 


while the other was composed of gre} 
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Conversion Formule. 
ious formule have been advanced from time to time, designed 
ing those discordant results into harmony with one another; 
mfortunately they do not satisfy the conditions demanded in 
itative plate-testing. They are ail principally concerned with 
ispersion of the spectrum, and not with its relative luminosity. 
, one wants to know is, not merely whether or not a plate is 
ive to red, but in what degree that sensitiveness exists. All 
; are sensitive to the least refrangible hues, if thy get sufficient 
ure, but that plate which requires relatively the shortest expo- 


wave-length scale being then prepared, this curve was reduced by 
means of the above formula, the result of which is shown in Fig. 4, a. 
On the same scale are plotted the measurements from a spectrum 
negative obtained by a replica-grating upon a similar plate, the valve 
of whose region of highest density was practically identical with that 
of the reconstructed curve of the prismatic spectrum. The woeful 
lack of agreement is strongly in evidence. Not only is the recon: 
structed curve deficient in the ultra-violet, but the maximum of sen- 
sitiveness is seen to be shifted bodily toward the red end. Further 
words are unnecessary on this point. What is wanted is a formula 


Diffraction (Fig. 1) and Prismatic (Fig. 17) Daylight Spectrum on Cramer Trichromatic Plate. 


COMPARISON OF LIGHT-SOURCES USED IN SENSITOMETRY. 


b. Candle Flame. e. Incandescent Ele> 
d. Magnesium Flame. 


c. Scheiner Benzine Flame, 


other things being equal, is the best plate for work in that 
m; or, in other words, that plate which will show the greatest 
it of the spectrum with normal exposure is the best plate for all- 
d work. 
e formula most commonly in use by photographic workers is 


where a=prismatic dispersion, b=normal dispersion, m= 


7) 


ity of prismatic spectrum, and m=density of normal spectrum ; 


e am=bn. 

order that we may clearly understand the value of this formula, 
urement was made of the prismatic spectrum (up =1.6994) shown 
ig. 1a and its curve plotted in the usual manner (Fig. 2). A 


ric Flame. a, Acetylene Flame. 
7. Cramer ‘Inst. Iso.” Plate. 


which will take into consideration the loss in luminosity by absorp- 
tion and the shift due to density of the material used in the con- 
struction of the prism.2 

Reflection Diffraction Grating. 

Turning now to diffraction spectra, it is well known that the 
speculum metal on which the original grating is ruled possesses in 
itself a selective absorption which again varies with different “ melt- 
ings,” and which influences the distribution of colour-intensity 
throughout the spectrum. As the grating ages it becomes tarnished 
by exposure to the air and the various fumes of the laboratory, and 


ne search for a formula fulfilling the requirements specified is now in progress 
with prospect of a successful result, 


SETS RENE eterna Ry tesemesececeneneeenetetererene 
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this tarnish is in itself a strong factor in unequal colour distribution. After many experiments, and consultation with authorit: 
Again, the nature of the groove made by the cutting diamond not | scientists, the writer offers this form of grating to the photogra 
only determines the distribution of spectral intensity, but influences investigator for adoption as a standard dispersion-piece in g 
also the luminosity of the individual hue, amounting in exceptional tometry, in the hope of establishing uniformity in photogra 
cases even to abnormality, so that the spectra of no two gratings results. In order, furthermore, that this standard may be digs 
are definitely comparable one with the other, in so far as spectral nated widely and be of universal application, the writer has dec 
luminosity is concerned. to present to each known investigator in photography of any nat 


Replica-Grating. 2 D Eb F Go ik 
It may be objected that several of the complaints just cited do 35 
not amount to much in practical photographic sensitometry. EAE SO 
Granted that this is so, they are disadvantages, and have been Axe Be 
treated as such. Not all have been mentioned, however, but merely | ; hn 
those which can be remedied by the adoption of the replica-grating | Ms \ 
as a standard dispersion-piece for investigative work in sensitometry, Hi || tal a \ 
when used without the addition of a prism. if it 
Inasmuch as anything is a “standard” if we know what it is, j \ 
we may begin first: with the material of which the replica-grating ero uy 
is manufactured. We have a-definite compound, collodion, result- 3 y | 4 
ing from the mixture of amyl acetate and pyroxylin, which is always & Dp d ; 
prepared in the same way. The replicas themselves are composed Hog) a i" 7 = 
‘ ally ; 
D Bi s a HK i ; \ 
10 4 
\ 
fal ‘ 
0.5 Y 
1 . 
1 
° 2 
X 6300 5500 4700 3900 310 
(@, continuous line) 
Fig. 3. 


ality, who may apply, one of these standard replicas of a size sui 
to his needs. 

It may be argued that no replica-grating can be compared 
defining power with am original ruling. Argument upon this pt 
is unnecessary, inasmuch as what is wanted for photographic im 
tigation is not critical definition of spectral lines, but the cori 
definition of spectral hues. In most of the negatives the Fra 
hofer lines are purposely obliterated, because they interfere 


the measurement. It is, however, now a matter of common kn 
ledge that good-quality replica-gratings leave little, if anything, 
A 6000 5000 ee Age, | be desired om the score of definition, and, except for the spect 
8. 4 | saopy of position, even those of secondary quality define far 
of the same amount of solution, dried under similar conditions, and excess of the requirements of the work in hand. 4 
give a film of the same thickness. These replicas are made from | = Rozert Jamns WALLAcE 
the same original, and are therefore practically identical, while the (Zo be continued.) 
grating from which they! are made gives a fairly even distribution of a Eee 
light throughout the various orders. These films are mounted upon “ieee oe neve 
glass of similar thickness, quality, absor ption, and refractive index. CANVASSING FRAUDS. 
There is no possibility of surface oxidation of the replica, nor During the month of April a large number of complaints w 
does selective absorption enter into the account? for all the methods | received by the Ayr police regarding a number of canvassers ¥ 
necessary to a complete test of photographic plates. were calling on respectable people in the town and representing #l 


Inasmuch as the distribution of intensity is greatly dependent | they belonged to the Scottish Art Company, 48, Shamrock Stre 
upon the shape of the groove made by the cutting diamond, it may | Glasgow, that that company was about to open a branch at Ne 
be argued that equally minute differences in the grooves of the | market Street, Ayr, and that in order to advertise themselves tl 
replica-grating would have the same effect. While this is) un- were giving away free 150 enlargements of photographs. 1 
doubtedly true, yet, as a matter of fact, such differences, although recipients were to be at no expense whatever, their only obligati 
looked for, have not yet been detected. In a spectro-photometric | being to hang the enlargements in a conspicuous place in th 
examination of a number of replicas, all made from the same original, houses. In almost every instance the canvasser succeeded in getti 
at different times throughout the course of five years, which had a photograph to be enlarged. Usually about ten or twelve dé 
been prepared under temperatures varying about 8 deg. C., the | later a second representative of the firm would call with 
results were gratifyingly exact. The method of manufacture, how- | unfinished enlargement, but without the original photograph. Af 
ever, would indicate such results, when we consider that the | exhibiting to the persons in question samples of frames, he ask 
shrinkage in the drying would be identical, provided the conditions | which one they would choose. He was invariably met with the ans¥ 
and materials were similar. Obviously the same argument applies | that framing was not in the bargain, and that the first canvas 
to the method of mounting. had distinctly told them that t hey would not be called upon to ha 

While it is not claimed that the replica-grating is perfectly suited | the enlargement framed by the company. In most instances t 
for all classes of work, yet it is believed that its adoption in sensi- | parties refused to have anything to do with the enlargements, a 
tometry would avoid the great lack of accord between the results | demanded bac 


‘ : k their original photographs. There, however, t 
of one worker in photography and that of another, with the un- company’s representative had the whip hand, as he refused to ~ 
profitable discussion which inevitably ensues. | them have the original back unless they stuck to what he called th 


ae : bargain. The matter was taken up by Detective Inspector Craib, 
the Ayr Burgh Police, and he obtained a warrant for the arrest 


* “ Astrophysical Journal,” 22, 129, 1905, 
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members of the firm. He went to Glasgow on Friday last, 
panied by Detective Kirk, in posession of the warrant, with 
sult that one was arrested at 48, Shamrock Street, Glasgow. 
ther two, nowever, could not be found, but after a little 
r inquiry they were traced to Edinburgh. The Edinburgh 
were then brought into connection by telephone, with the 
that it was learned that the firm had a branch office at 10, 
Street. About an hour later word was received that the 
| of the trio had been arrested. The third man has not yet 
liscovered. The final issue was that two of the three men in 
on appeared before Bailie Vincent at the Burgh Police Court 
iesday, charged with formulating and carrying through a 
lent scheme, but their case was adjourned for a week, bail 
fixed at £5 each. For many years the public have been can- 
| by these so-called Art Companies, and it is creditable to the 
olice to be the first force to take the matter in hand. 


have it otherwise—but at your memoranda concerning such things 
as rent (vulgar custom—rent), groceries (consider the lilies, they toil 
not, neither do they spin). Remember, you are an artist. Go to 
George Bernard Shaw and read “ Man and Superman” and what he 
—a great artist—says of the artist—(for fear you won't go, I'll 
give it to you)—and then be ashamed :— 

“An artist, if he be a true artist, will starve himself; will allow 
his family to starve; will permit his old mother to work to sup- 
port him and will see the wife of his bosom die of want, rather than 
that he will desert his art or do anything but his work.” 

Now, you know you're not a real artist. You're a sordid, mer- 
cenary machine. Instead of an artist you ought to be manufac- 
turing Chromo-litholeo-Margarino crayon portraits “for the trade.” 
But if you persist in shutting your eyes to the wonderful stars and 
your ears to the far peaks of song—all right, your blood be on your 
own head, and to further increase your damnation I'll send you $7 
the Wimbledon Police Court last week, Eliza Payne, | (please pardon me for mentioning money in a letter) next Mondav. 


Barnes Lane, summoned ©. J. Sweetman, 7, Ridley “Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
for unlawful detention of a photograph. Prosecutrix, Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat. 
e witness box, said that some weeks ago a young lady Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us. 
to her place and asked for an order. She gave her a photograph Lost all the others, he left us devotion.” 
> eldest daughter, which was taken away for an enlargement, _ That's the way the late Mr. Browning sizes up your apostasy. 
a condition that there was no order given, and that the photo- | Now arn’t you sorry,—Yours very sorrowfully, oes: 


with a proof was to be returned in three days’ time. About 

ays later Mr. Sweetman came to her shop and laid down a PHOTOGRAPHIC TILES. 

graph in an elaborate frame. She told him she did not want 7 x ie Sere 

ne, and it was only a proof she desi1ed with the photograph, | WHEN the mame of Mr. W. H. Smith is down for a lecture, or 

ss insisted upon the photograph being handed back to her at demonstration, whatever may be its nature, an interesting and 

and defendant told her he would burn the photograph if she invariably instructive evening is assured at the Croydon Camera 
2 5 ee ‘ 

ened him. Defendant stated that he had called upon prosecutrix Club. Tihere he recently chose for his principal theme, “Photo- 

I times with the proof, and she would not look at it. A young | St@phic Tiles,” not the ceramic Variety necessitating firing 

n in the employment of Mr. Sweetman spoke to Banvaceine nor and furnaces, but another sort excelling the real article in many 

;, and told her that unless the proof satisfied her she need not | Yespects, if not in indestructibility. Briefly, prints are made in 

a picture. The Bench ordered the photograph to be returned, | @™Y process not exceeding the regulation size of 6 inches square, and 


——_~—__ 


Hlowed 7s. 6d. costs stuck down with glue to slabs of wood, or even stout cardboard of 

a the same dimensions. They are then sized and varnished, and 

REQUESTING SETTLEMENT OF OUR ACCOUNT.” mounted up in much the same way as tiles in juxtaposition, or with 
Sh Mak ING vy aM TN 0) ) £ J a . 


slips in between. The best effects, perhaps, are obtained by making 
the picture 4 inches square, with a border of one inch. This may be 
left blank, or separately printed with a design cut from a paper 
stencil, or simply shaded, a graduated tint looking well. Such tiles 
can be made use of in the home in a variety of ways: for the 
decoration of overmantels, panels, and the like. A small table, or 
a tray, with a neat moulding added for the reception of the tiles— 
which for protection should be covered with a sheet of glass—would 
also be novel and attractive. In the case of panels, a tall flower 
like a lily might be photographed in sections, and would form a 
graceful and highly decorative subject. Generally speaking, the 
est subjects for the purpose would be of bold and simple design, 
ad tops in air, and airs that breathe from Paradise upon a | and care must natura ly be exercised to select them in harmonious 
of crime—and like many other things which I can’t quote— | yelation to each other. In whatever way the idea is carried out it 
your bill and annotation. I like the naive originality of would, Mr. Smith said, serve to propitiate the feminine members 
-some on red paper and some on blue (a most appropriate of the household, too apt to sum up the science and practice of 
) and yellow and white, but be the colour scheme what it may, photography in one comprehensive word—viz., “mess.” The truth 
is always that freshness, a new surprise, an exhilarating new- | of this remark evidently struck his hearers forcibly, for out of the 
that to one world-weary and sick of the sameness of things arge number of specimens passed round, very few returned to the 


1 cooling draught of frappéd wine to a man in Hades. Heaven ecture table, and many members must have left that evening with a 
us bills! (I cannot at this moment recall any other place from ile loose somewhere. 


_they do not come, now.) They are the bright beacons that BLUE PRINTS. 
the dark days and pierce the gloom of nights from month to Blue prints are very effective and realistic. The formula suggested, 
1. Who would be without them? (Who on earth can be?) the lecturer said, might be all wron~ theoretically, but it worked, 
say, Blessings be upon the head of whoever it was that invented | and certainly this was borne out by the extreme y fine blue prints 
and triple garlands of blessings upon the head of him who | shown. [We can confirm this—Eps. “B.J.”] A hard-sized paper, 


lull round of business must not be so dull in a country where 
are people such as the writer of the following letter, received 
1 American professional photographer, Mr. ©. L. Lewis, of 
0, Ohio, and rescued from obliyion by our contemporary 
son’s Magazine.” Mr. Lewis had applied for settlement of an 
at, and: the line on his stationery, “Artistic Photographer,” 
rovyoked the inscription of the witty letter. 
Lewis, Toledo, Ohio. 

“ Artistic Photographer.” 
Drar- Str,—Like a blessing and a benediction, or a breath 
d from those enchanted isles where waving palms lifted their 


discover a method of paying them. What would life be with- | such as Rive’s or Steinbach’s, is preferable, but i not obtainable, a 

he busy Bill. One might be tempted (were this not ruled | 2 per cent. solution of Nelson’s No. 1 photographic gelatine should 

nery) to write a roundelay to Bills :— be made up, and allowed to set. The jelly is placed in a small muslin 
Bills in the morning, bag and rubbed over the paper until it lies flat from absorption of 
Bills in the evening, moisture. With a very little practice a very even coating can be 
3ills in the afternoon, obtained in this way. Other sizing mediums, such as starch, might 
Same old tune— be substituted, and no doubt would work well. The sensitising 
Please pay soon, etc. formula is :— ; F 

m surprised beyond measure at your very sordid attitude Potassium ferricyanide nBadachorcddsiheaneonbs 10 per cent. solution. 

ling the little Alice-blue slip with which you so kindly favoured Ferric ammonium citrate (green scales) 20 per cent. solution. 


lis week. Not at your sending the bill—ah no! I would not Take equal parts of each, allowing 3 cc. of solution for each square 
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foot of paper. The solution can be conveniently applied by means 
of a stout strip of celluloid covered with one layer of sateen, both 
being bent over into U form, the free ends being secured. 

The sensitive paper, which will be found eyen more rapid than 
platinotype, should be printed until a full strength image is apparent, 
though its initial appearance lacks the brilliancy of the finished 
product. The print is then developed, and simultaneously fixed in 
a faintly acidulated bath of hydrochloric or acetic acid for a few 
minutes, rinsed, and dried. Hydrochloric acid tends to give a blue 
inclining to purple, acetic acid a purer tone. An alternative and 
tentative method may be adopted by first dipping the print in plain 
water, in which it will go back; immersion in an acid bath (about 
1 in 100) will bring an access o vigour, which if too pronounced 
may be weakened by again trans ferring it to plain’ water, and so 
on. 


JAFINE TILES. 

The “Japine” platinotype papers lend themselves readily for the 
purpose, and owing to their colour and quality they will, generally 
speaking, harmonise better with their surroundings. No sizing 
before varnishing is required, and should a semi-matt surface be 
preferred, the varnish can be omitted. Any accumulated dirt is 
easily removed from time to time, by rubbing over the surface with 
a clean moist rag. As il ustrating what the paper will stand in this 
direction, Mr. Smith liberally smeared over a villainous-looking com- 
pound of soot and oil, and subsequently removed it without leaving 
a trace behind. 
The evening concluded with a practical demonstration of minor 
workshop practice, and the manipulation of platinotype fabrics. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated im 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between April 29 

and May 4:— 

Ercurp Svurraces.—No. 10,047. Improvements in the art of pro- 

ducing etched surfaces, more particularly printing surfaces. 

Spencer Carleton, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

EMATOGRAPHS.—No. 10,078. Improvements in cinematographs or 

the like for preventing accidents through fire. Emil Gottlieb 

Homes, 40, Chancery Lane, London. 

Improvements.—No. 10,212. Improvements in or applicable to 
photographic productions. Sam Langfier, 321, High Holborn, 
London. 

Cameras.—No. 10,236. Improved photographic camera. Lodewyk 
Jan Rutger Holst and Louis Borsum, 18, Southampton Build- 
ings, London. 

Darx Room.—No. 10,247. New or improved portable dark room for 
photographic purposes. Thomas James Griffiths, 88, Chancery 
Lane, London. 

Prints.—No. 10,258. process for converting photo- 
graphic silver prints into coloured prints. Arthur Traube, 7 
Southampton Buildings, London. 

Cameras.—No. 10,269. Improvements in cameras or ‘finders for 
cameras. The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and 
William Booth, 6, Bank Street, Manchester. 

Davuicnr Loapine.—No. 10,339. Improved camera ‘and daylight 
loading device. Samuel Henry Crocker, 37, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

Printine Lamps.—No. 10,358. Improvements in photographic- 
printing apparatus with mercurial lamps started by being tilted. 
Thomas Thomassen Sabroe, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 

Pratrs.—No. 10,400. Improvements relating to photographic plates. 
Edwin Ebenezer Burnett, 57, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCHPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

ANASTIGMATS.—The invention relates to a lens in which the chro- 
matic, spherical, and opaque astigmatic and other errors are 
corrected by a novel method. It consists in the combination of 


Cr 


Improved 


2 


two positive and three negative lenses, with air-spaces bety 
each lens arranged in two combinations. One of the comb 
tions consists of two meniscus lenses, the outer one being posit 
and the inner one negative. The other consists of three len 
one of which is a positive meniscus, another of which is a doy 
concave negative lens, and the third of which is a meni 
negative lens. The two combinations are of greatly differ 
focal power when used alone, and the perfect correction is ¢ 
obtained by using the two combinations together, each of 
five lenses being essential to perfect optical performance. ‘ 
air-spaces between the lenses are of the shape of two negat 
meniscus lenses and of two positive lenses. The two menis 
shaped air-spaces are nearest the outside of the lens, the { 
positive air-spaces are in the interior of the lens. 

The three negative lenses are constructed of glasses, one 
which has a greater refractive index and dispersion than 
positive lenses, another has a smaller refractive index and grea 
dispersion than the positive lenses, whilst the third has a smal 
refractive index and a lower or approximately the same ¢ 
persion as the positive lenses. The positive lenses (L, and | 
are made of a barium crown with relatively high refracti 
The meniscus lens L, used as the negative element of the ¢ 
bination which consists of a pair of lenses is constructed 
a dense silicate flint glass, whilst in the combination which ¢ 
sists of three lenses the negative meniscus lens L, is construc 
of a light silicate flint, and the other negative lens L, is ¢ 
structed of a silicate crown. 

By careful calculation of the curves and separations o 
series of five lenses arranged in this manner an objective \ 
be constructed which is unusually well corrected for the em 
of central spherical and chromatic aberration, and at the sa 
time is corrected for astiomatism and oblique spherical ak 
ration for a very large angle of view. The invention pern 
cf the construction of an objective of this type with len 
whose individual powers are all very low, the initial aber 


4, 
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tions, of which are comparatively small, and therefore the co 
plete lens is not so sensitive to small variations in the thicknes 
of the lenses and air-spaces as those in which individual len 
of high power are employed. 

Fig. I. is a drawing showing the optical portions of a le 
L, L, L; L, L; represent the five lenses, the lens L, being 
thest from the photographic plate, R, R, R,; . . . Ry 
present the radii of curvature of the various surfaces. 1 
central thicknesses of the five lenses are denoted by the lett 
d, d, dx d, d; respectively. The axial thickness of the 4 
space between the lenses L,; and I, is denoted by ds ty 
between L, and L,; by @, that between I, and L, by ds E 
that between L, and Ly by dy. We append below the optt 


data for constructing a lens according to our invention, { 
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{ 
cal length being ten inches and the effective aperture about one- | 


ghth of the focus. Dew Crade Dames. 


Raryzow.—No. 288,346. Photographic dry plates. Geo. Nelson, 
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fdins of Curvature _ Glass Thiokwesses of Dale, and Co., Limited, Emscote Mills, Wharf Street, Warwick 
in Inches. Constants, Spaces in Inches, | manutacturers of gelatine, November 28, 1906. ; 
mm + 219 bariumberown dy, “18 ALBAGLOSS.—No. 291,687. Chemical substances used in manufac- 
} fo = 16065 | tures, photography, or philosophical research, and anti-cor- 
me + 74 vy = 6581 rosives. Joseph Chater and Sons, 2, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, 
ds 236 | E.C., glass, lead, oil, and colour merchants. March 27, 1907. : 

a= + 2°69 dense silicate flint 


Mn 16193 d, 097 


ae la | Analecta. 
silicate crown 


TON dy “076 Batracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 
58°7 
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The Chemistry of Ozobrome. 
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ds *118 A diminuti i i f bi i i 
. : a7 ; ae on of the proportion of bichromate in the pigmenting 
‘ia 1°59 pet Ei dy, 139 bath (writes Mr. Raymond E. Crowther in “The Amateur Photo- 
| 9.705 So ra 4 grapher”’) yielded prints which were re atively steeper in gradations 
2 omR and took longer to print than when using a normal bath. This is 
—., ate me os exactly the same result as that obtained in “light” printing under 
_— i | ae as similar conditions. An increase of the proportion of bichromate in 
4 = ee J Es sei d, “18 the pigmenting bath produced the opposite result. This explains 


theoretically the results obtained by Rev. H. W. Dick. ‘1'o obtain 
, be . : strong prints he recommends the addition of a small quantity of 
It will be evident that the curve Re is capable of altera com jt ammonia) tov ther workin pigmenting bath. This ammonia simply 
a flat surface or even a slightly convex curve by suitab'e Wag Gna Gees © oR eae ANS Usa iy aia 
ae: ae Ga: sa . wee : a ichroma’ 
on ony the See Powers of the various glasses, chemically inactive chromate. (As far as could be seca the 
a similar manner R, a ay a el é . ipa 

perande ey, be made either fat or experiments, the use of an alkali chromate in li “al romate i 

ghtly convex, and we do not limit ourselves to the above E i 7 Chromate in lieu ofa bichromate is 
en canine ne Aaa F not permissible, and in this respect the chemical action seems to 

rangement of the refractive indices; it is a well-known fact differ from the “light” action.) Conversely. the additi f : 
ub the oblique spherical corrections of a lens are very rapidly am eliiern (en Sine poi ee fier anaes ee oe a Hey ae 
ected by the shapes of the individual lenses, and in our ine ti £4 Pace ee B aeernaae ag OS) Gao ra sence ens 
vention the essential feature lies in the general shapes of the | 4 a i aes sae ial Sie “ ie bi eee Hk ine aa ee 
é : ; : : : and thus t roma a 2 - 

ses combined with the dispersive ratios of the four most | Posey Hecho rion O2 oucuromate in) thesbathris PROEERSE, 


: mae : : filling condition two above. It is possible, on the one hand, to 
wwerful lenses. Considerable variation in the refractive | 2 Z EOESIO TS) Sng qd, 
4 5 aes completely check any action by the addition of sufficient ammonia, 
lices may be made, the necessary compensation being made by | 3 Ey 4 
sens é : ce 2 : and on the other hand to so accelerate the action by the addition of 
ght variations in the focal powers and separations of the | 


i. : 3 cihann acid that densely fogged pictures result. 
lividual lenses without departing from the general shape. As MED coat u 
instance of this—lens No. 2 may be made of glass with a 


tractive index of 1.64, and the compensating alteration in the 


vature required will be that the curye R; should equal 2.8 inch Dew Apparatus, SC. 
ae 


1 the curve R, should equal 1.64inch combined with a slight 


eration in the distance apart of the surface. As another ie ae : 4 Z 

tance, the refractive indices and curves of lenses Nos. 2 and The Tessar, Series IC. (f/4.5) Anastigmat. Made by the Zeiss 
lay be interchanged and the compensating corrections are made W orks, Jena, and 29, Margaret Street, London, W. ; 
altering the distances between the surfaces and alterating This lens is one of the latest specimens of the Tessar type, and is 
: power of lens No. 3. specially designed for rapid hand camera work, for which purpose 


The claims are jfor:—l. A compound photographic lens | We could hardly wish for a better lens. At full aperture of f/4.5 it 
erically, chromatically, and astigmatically corrected, consist- gives most excellent definiticn over a half late, though only intended 
; of two positive and three negative lenses all separated by | t© cover a quarter-plate. With the fu aperture the illumination 
Spaces, two of which air spaces are of the shape of a positive 
s and two of which are of the shape of a negative lens, the | 
) more powerful of the three negative lenses being meniscus- C ml IM 
ped and being made of a glass with greater dispersive power 
im that used in the positive lenses, the two positive lenses 
ng either meniscus, plain convex, or double convex, the 
vature of the surfaces facing the negative lenses in the last 
e being very slight. 


. A compound photographic lens spherically, chromatically, 
l astigmatically corrected, consisting of two positive and three 
ative lenses, all separated by air spaces, two of which air | naturally falls off towards the edges on the large plate, but the good 
ces are of the shape of a positive lens and two of which are | definition at the margins shows that the lens is very highly cor- 
the shape of a negative lens, the lenses being arranged in rected. Coma and astigmatism can barely be detected by a critical 
) combinations with a diaphragm between them—one com- test on a small point of light, while on natural objects there is no 
ation consisting of a meniscus negative lens with a higher | evident sign of the presence of these defects. The field is almost 
bersion and a higher refractive index than the meniscus posi- absolutely flat, and there is no difficulty in securing good defini- 
3 lens, the other combination consisting of two negative | tion all over the plate when a near plane object is focussed upon, 
ses, one at least of which is meniscus, both of which have a hence it would seem that the lens should be well adapted for pro- 
her refractive index than the meniscus positive lens, and | jection purposes. ; ; 

of which has a higher dispersion, and the other approxi- The objective is unsymmetrical and non-separable, and is composed 
ely the same or a lower dispersion than the meniscus position | of a powerfully convergent back combination and a negative front. 
s substantially as described. Conrad Beck and ‘Horace The aluminium mounting is very highly finished and shows fine work- 
itthope Beck, 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. manship, and an unusual but useful feature 1s marking the diameters 
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of the various apertures in millimetres as well as by f-values. This 
Tessar should be of exceptional value for focal plane work, on 
account of its high correction, great rapidity, small size, and lightness. 
Many very rapid lenses that we have come across lately have been 
far too bulky and heavy to be at all convenient in use. 

These new large aperture Tessars are made in two series, f/3.5 and 
7/4.5 respectively. The first are intended chiefly for cinematography 
and portraiture, the second for portraiture and instantaneous photo- 
graphy. These //4.5 lenses are obtainable in foci from 44 to 20 inches, 
the quarter-plate instrument which we have reviewed above being 
priced at £6 10s. The //4.5 lenses are also made in focussing mounts, 
in the case of foci from 44 to 84 inches. 


Dew D)aterials. 


“Tdeal” Postcard Frames. Sold by O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill 
Row, London, E.C. 
This line of goods, which deserves to command the attention of the 


professional photographer, has been introduced by Messrs. Sichel in | 


a very attractive form. The frames are in red or green leatherette, 
with struts to support them, either portrait or landscape way—that 
is to say, the single frame can be stood in both positions. ‘Ine draw- 


ings show a few of the patterns obtainable at prices which are cer- 
tainly most moderate indeed. The line is one, in our opinion, which 
may be profitably worked in conjunction with the postcard portrait 
which, as offered to the public at the present time by many photo- 
graphers, is not highly remunerative, to say the least. Messrs. 
Sichel’s “professional” list should be consulted for sizes and prices. 


Har-tone Postcarps.—Messrs. Hood and Co., St. Bride Works, 
Middlesbrough, send us some examples of their half-tone postcard 
work in reference to an offer now announced to supply a first-class 
card of this kind at a reduce. price (8s. 6d. per 1,000) if the pur- 
chaser will allow 10 to 14 days for the execution of the order. This 
item of “tariff reform” does not affect the regular prices of 10s. 6d. 
per 1,000 for one or more thousands delivered in four or five days. 
Messrs. Hood, we are glad to see, preserve their standard of quality 
in work done at short and long notice, as instanced in a set of 
cards of the “Yeomen of the Guard” done last week when the 
“Mikado” was suddenly withdrawn at Middlesbrough. We say 
this after having seen cards shown to us by friends in the profession, 
wito had commissioned Messrs. Hood to prepare cards from their 
originals. 


Se eer 
Messrs. Rarrupy, Lawrence, anp Co., Lurrep (printers, of 

Leicester) have removed from 1, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

to Thanet House, 231-232, Strand, W.C. (opposite the Law Courts). 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

“Frrstan, Lonpon.’’—The telegraphic address of Mr. 8. H. 
the trade enlarger and printer, of 5, Highbury Grove, London, _ 
is surely fixed in the minds of professional photographers: If it 
not, the new catalogue just issued should compel its recollect 
from the brilliant and idealised three-colour view of Mr. Fy 
premises, which leaps from the coyer.. The price-list is a sign of 
order which pervades the Frisian firm, and ensures, as we kp 
from our own inspection of its working, the rapid and econom: 
output of high-class work. One convenient feature of the list is 
use of red ink for all sepia-bromide work, a preventive of mista 
in ordering, which is good: for both: parties: We heartily comm 
it to the perusal of all needing. enlarging and printing of: all. kinds 


“Hanpy Guipe To PHorogRapHic REQUISITES” is the title of 
latest price-list of photographic apparatus, materials, and chemi 
issued by Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, Limited, of 14, Comn 
cial Street, Leeds. The list is well arranged in’an easily consulta 
form, and, each speciality being numbered, makes ordering by ¢ 
an easy matter. Messrs. Reynolds and Branson will send a list 
any of our readens, post free; on receipt of postcard to the ab 
address. 


SrconpHanp AppaRATus.—The monthly list of the City Gale ; 
Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C., whiclr reaches our table,.i 
publication which may be recommended to anyone desirous of f 
chasing a new outfit and of disposing of his old one in part payme 
With its three other establishments at Lime Street, Fleet Street, : 
Sloane Square, the “ City Sale” has unrivalled facilities for quic 
suiting customers’ requirements, in proof of which the list 1 
before us or the weekly announcement in our advertisement pa 
may be studied by the prospective: buyer or seller. 


Messrs. Grirrin, Kingsway, London, send us the price list of 
chemicals made by the famous Berlin firm of Kahlbaum, for wh 
they are agents. The chemicals are’ conveniently priced, per ou 
and per pound, and the very comprehensive list should be useful 
those needing substamces of great purity. 


Messrs. Rasar, Lrp., of Mobberley, Cheshire, have issued a pi 
list, containing the latest additions to their specialties,. amongst wh 
may be noted the new “Rajar” quarter-plate folding pocket came 
the special features of which render it particularly suitable for cyeli 
motorists, etc. There are also several new lines in paper and pi 
cards, specially suitable for use by professional photographers. Mes 
Rajar, Ltd., will be pleased to send a copy of the list, post i 
to any of our readers upon. request. 


Messrs. Bisuop, of 466, Holloway Road, London, N., send 1 
copy of a supplementary list of their season’s novelties, containing 
latest additions to their photographic steck, which is intended ¢ 
completion to the firm’s large catalogue, issued a short time si 
Messrs. Bishop state that they will be pleased to send a copy of I 
catalogne and list to any of our readers free on receipt of poste 


to the above address. 
os 


DeatH or Mr. Cxaries Frrevs.—Many will regret to learn of 
death of Mr. Charles Fergus, photographer, a well-known figure 
many years in Greenock, which took place at Dunoon on May 
Born in Ascog House, Bute, in the year 1835, Mr. Fergus was 
nephew of the well-known engineer of Greenock Waterworks, 
Thom. He went to America when twelve years old. Retun 
twelve years later he started business as a photographer in Milly 
and afterwards he joined his brother, Mr. John Fergus, in Larg 
partner in the firm of Fergus Brothers. In 1863 Mr. Fergus opt 
the well-known business in Greenock, still carried on by his son, 
W. R. Fergus. He included among his customers the Duk 
Argyll’s family, Lady Crossby, Countess Roden, Drs. Norman 
George Macleod, Dr. Story, Dr. M‘Gregor of Edinburgh, Ir 
Sankey, etc. Possibly the best tribute to his memory as an a 
and photographer lives in the albums belonging to the Gree 
Burns Club, which were executed from negatives mostly take 
him. For many years he was a member of George Square | 
Church, now Greenbank U.F. Church. Of late years Mr. Fe 
devoted himself to his Dunoon business, which he opened in | 
finally going there to reside. He leaves a widow and four s0l 
mourn his loss. 
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Doeetings of Societies. 


—— 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SaTURDAY, May 18. 
gham Photographic Society. Outing to Ashbourne and Dovedale. 

en Photo Art Club. Outing to Glen of Dyce. 
hotographic Society. Outing to Kirksmeaton. 
th Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Amberley, 


SunpDay, May 19. 
Staff Camera Club. Outing to Richmond Park. 
Monpay, May 20. 


worth Photographic Society. Outing to Tong. 

Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to South Ockendon 

ad Photographic Society. Outing to Stanford-le-Hope and Fobbing. 
ton and District Photographic Society. Outing to ‘‘ King and Tinker.” 
sondon Photographic Society. Outing to Christchurch Priory. 

ng Camera Club. Outing to Bosham, via Chichester. 


TUESDAY, May 21. 
y Photographic Society. Members’ Open Night. 
wrie and District Photographic Association, ‘‘ Intensification and Reduc- 
1.” J. D. Petrie. 
WEDNESDAY, MAy 22. 


London Photographic Society. ‘Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 


ers.” John J. Griffin & Sons. 
Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘ Shutters.” Messrs. R. & J. Beck. 
Thos, Gascoigne. 


Jamera Club. ‘P.O.P.” Demonstrated, 
THURSDAY, May 23. 
London Photographic Society. ‘‘ City Churches,” 
yvorth Photographic Society. ‘Short Papers.” 
ins and Cope. 
ROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ETING of the General Committee was held at 66, Russell 
e, W.C., on Friday, 10th inst. Present: Messrs. H. A. 
pan (Swansea), H. J. Comley (Stroud), A. Ellis, H. 8. Fry, 
a Jacolette, A. Mackie, H. §. Mendelssohn, D. Prodger, lH. 
ll, Lang Sims, C. H. Skillman, H. C. Spink (Brighton), and 
lows Willson—Mr. H. C. Spink (president) in the chair. The 
ecretary announced that the arrangements with the Fine Art 
reneral Insurance Company for insuring members’ liabilities 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act (1906), the Fatal Accidents 
846), the Employers’ Liability Act (1880), and at common law 
iow complete. The delay in the settlement of the matter arose 
he fact that the principal insurance companies had only just 
up their minds as to the tariff rate. This had been fixed a’ 
r each hundred pounds of salaries and wages payable. The 
irt and General Insurance Company had adopted this rate for 
rdinary policies, but members’ insurances would be subjec 
same allowance as that made on fire insurance—a discount of 
cent. The hon. secretary also reported that the new hand- 
iad been issued to the members. It had been found necessary 
wee it by four pages. The legal and general information con- 
s matters incident to the carrying on of photographic busi- 
had been revised and considerably added to, and every effor 
en made to make it an indispensable work of reference on all 
of professional practice. It was agreed to repeat the full- 
advertisement, which appeared last year in. the BrivisH 
AL OF PuHorocrapHy, of the Association and its aims and 
ages. Experience had shown that the cost had been repaid by 
ession of new members. The hon. secretary was authorised to 
se any reference books necessary to enable the committee ta 
ith questions that members might put concerning the laws 
x to employers’ liabilities. A letter was read from Mr. T. C. 
(Hull) relating to the growing demands of the theatrical pro- 
for free photographs. After discussion the president under- 
) convey the sense of the meeting to Mr. Turner. 


Thos. White. 


Messrs. Baker, Bill, 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
iG held May 14, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery (president) in the chair. 
airman announced the presentation to the society of a camera 
the late Colonel Gale; the thanks of the meeting were recorded 
donor, Mr. Berell. The gift also of a collodion positive on a 
material, by Mr. T. Horne Redwood, was acknowledged with 


i. T. Holding then delivered a lecture, entitled “ The Camera 
le,” in which he dealt with the making of the photographic 
studies with which his name has been associated at the 
ions Mr. Holding prefaced his subject proper with some 
son photography and art, in the course of which he said that 
nain of figure study work offered even more difficulties than 


did landscape, a fact which perhaps accounted for its being less taken 
up by amateur photographers, although the attraction of the outdoor 
ife necessary to landscape photography was no doubt responsible for 
he large proportion of work of that kind which was exhibited. Still 
e could say that, as regards expression of form, tone, and composi- 
ion, the photographer was less handicapped in figure work than in 
andscape, because he had the power to adjust his conditions to a 
greater extent than in landscape. Yet however good the technique, 
continued the speaker, the result was without particular merit if it 
acked imagination or if it evidenced no possession of that inate good 
aste which was well described as “the cultivated appreciation of the 
eautiful.” 
Mr. Holding commended the study of Mr. George Clausen’s “ Aims 
and Ideals in Art,” where it was stated that taste in a picture was 
much the same kind of thing as naturally good manners in a man, 
and the true artist looked for qualities in a picture corresponding 
to those which he would look for in a friend. Passing to the views 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw on photography, Mr. Holding could not attach 
any meaning to Mr. Shaw’s inaccurate aphorism which exalted the 
telephoto lens above “that clumsy tool,” the human hand. If 
Mr. Shaw’s dictum meant anything at a meant that there was 
no more art in the use of a pencil or a brush than there was in 
projection by a lens. Mr. Holding condemned the drastic improve- 
ment of the photographic rendering of a subject by hand, a practice 
which, he said, led one to assume that there was nothing beautiful 
in Nature; as a matter of fact, it was usual to see many photographs 
of actually beautiful scenes spoilt by inartistic tinkering. Passing 
to the practical side of his subject, Mr. Holding first dealt with 
portrait and figure study work out of doors, for which he recom- 
mended a white background against which it was possible to show 
up the light tones in the drapery of a. figure. For indoor work either 
a light or a dark background might be used. He used one white on 
one side and dark on the other, supporting it, with either face 
towards the camera, by means of a bamboo frame about six feet 
square, which was strong enough to support a picture or ornament 
should such be required in the composition. He illustrated the 
methods of dealing with indoor lighting by means of a number of 
altogether charming examples of studies of women and children. An 
interested audience marked their appreciation of these studies in 
light, tone, and posing by frequent applause. 

In the subsequent discussion, which wandered from the subject of 
Mr. Holding’s paper, Messrs. Maclean, P. Bale Rider, Dr. Evershed, 
and the chairman, took part. 


0g 


H: 


Croypon CamErA Cius.—The president (Mr. A. E. Isaac) last 
week gave an interesting little chat on hand cameras, several new 
models by Messrs. Houghton and Messrs. Butcher being examined 
with much attention. The lecture concluded with an animated 
discussion. 

CrntRaL TEcHNICAL CoLLEGE PHorocrapHic Socrery.—On Wed- 
nesday, May 8, Mr. Clougher read a most interesting paper on 
“The Cinematograph,” Messrs. L. Kamm and Co. having kindly lent 
one of their cinematographs. A practical demonstration was given. 
The author said that probably the earliest form of slidein which an 
attempt was made to show movement was the “slipping slide,” in 
which one part of the figure was obscured while another part was 
shown, and vice versd, by means of a painted glass moving behind 
the picture slide. In 1860 Desvignes invented the zoetrope, or 
“wheel of life.” Although now regarded as a plaything, it was at 
first a decidedly scientific instrument, which opened up a line of 
investigation ending in the intricate instrument of the present day. 
The fundamental truth on which the zoetrope was designed, and 
which underlies the. whole of cinematography, is the persistence of 
vision, which, as applied to this subject, means that if an object or 
picture is seen in the same place 8 to 24 times a second it will 
appear as if seen continuously. Hence, if in each successive picture 
a certain spot is reproduced as having moved a small distance, and 
the pictures are shown in rapid succession, the spot will appear to 
be moving across the plane of the screen. The author next ex- 
plained how the pictures were taken and projected. The film had to 
be stationary during exposure, and the light cut out while it is 
moving. Several methods of intermittently rotating and stopping 
the wheel which drives the film were then explained by lantern 
The film is wound on a spool above the machine. From 


slides. 
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here it passes through the “film gate” and then around a sprocket 
wheel, which is intermittently moved by one of the arrangements 
described. Geared to the driving wheel is a shutter, which cuts off 
the light while the film is moving. A sprocket is now also fitted 
above the gate to take up the pull required to unwind the film. 
Since. the film is inflammable and the picture small, the heat from 
the illuminant is concentrated over a small area, and there is danger 
of fire if the machine is stopped and the light left.on. Therefore, 
an automatic shutter, governor, is often fitted to 
obscure the li from the film when the machine is stopped. The 
Edison gauge film ully the standard now. It is 2 11-32in. 
wide, and the picture lin. by fin. There are four perforations to 
each picture. An arc or lime light is the usual illuminant, but it is 
essential that the light be more than 1,000 c.p. Mr. Clougher then 
explained Mr. R. T. Haines’s method of duplex projection for doing 
away with the flicker. The film is printed in a double column, 
alternate pictures being in the right and left columns respectively, 
the successive pictures not being opposite each other. There are two 
projectors, although only one light, and by t means there is 
always one complete picture on the screen. Other branches of cine- 
matography referred to were stereoscopy and moving pictures tn 
colours. A very successful two-colour machine was one inyented by 
Mr. Freese Green. The film has two pictures side by side, each 
being taken throu proper coloured filter. A positive is made 
from the negative thus obtained, and the two pictures projected 
through suitable filters and superimposed on the screen. There is 
only one instance in which glass has been successfully suustituted 
for film, and this is in the case of Messrs. Kamm’s kammatograph, 
in which the pictures are taken in a spiral form on a circular glass 
plate. Mr. Kamm kindly lent a machine for demonstration pur- 
poses. The usual speed of taking pictures is 16 pictures—i.c., lft. of 
film per second—but this may be varied, and therein lies the difti- 
culty. It is very seldom that the same person takes the film who 
exhibits it, and thus an altogether untruthful idea may be produced. 
The author therefore suggested that all taking and projecting 
machines should be fitted with speed indicators, so that by record- 
ing the rate at which the film was taken it could be exhibited at 
the same speed. The author laid great stress on the scientific value 
of the cinematograph for educational purposes, and said that every 
technical college should possess a machine. He also referred to the 
extremely interesting work done in microcinematography by Mr. 
Martin-Duncan, and also the works of Mr. Chas. Urban. The fol- 
lowing films were shown: (1) The life of a bee (Chas. Urban and 
Co.) ; (2) The manufacture of steel rails (Chas. Urban and Co.); (3) 
Across the Alps; (4) Climbing the Alps. 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


pe 
Hastman Kopax Company, or New Jursuy.—The usual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at 
the rate of 16 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding common 
stock, have been declared by the Hastman Kodak Company, of New 
Jersey, payable on July 1, to stockholders of record on May 31, 1907. 
Cerio Puoro Printine Company, Lrp.—Lien registered May 1, 
for £2,700 six per cent. debentures, part of £5,500 authorised; no 
trustees charged on the business and assets, present and future, 
Wacrs on Norice.—At the Clerkenwell County Court last week, 
before his Honour Judge Edge, an action was brought by Robert 
Melville, accountant and foreign correspondent, of 50, Crayford Road, 
Holloway, against Messrs. Underwood and Underwood, stereoscopic 


publishers, of 103, High Holborn. The claim was for £72 lls. as 
damages for alleged breach of contract. Mr. Ward was counsel for 


plaintiff and Mr. Thomas for defendants. 
jury. 

Plaintiff said that in May, 1905, he was engaged by Mr. Ross, 
defendants’ general manager, as book-keeper and foreign corre. 
spondent. He was engaged at a salary of £180 a year, to be increased 
to £200 at the expiration of three months’ trial if his services proved 
satisfactory. He commenced his engagement on May 23, and threw 
his best energies into the work, which entailed a lot of overtime. In 
three months there was an increase of 94 per cent. on the sales of 


he case came before a 
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agents compared with the corresponding three mont 
of photographs this was 15.9 per cent., and on the 
the increase was something like 500 per cent. Mr. Ross expres 
himself thoroughly satisfied with his work, and paid him up 
the rate of £200, and later on his salary was increased to £240, 
August, 1906, he spoke to Mr, Ross about his private letters py 
opened, and Mr. Ross said that in future his letters should no 
opened. Continuing, he said that on: December 22, 1906, he recej 
a letter from Mr. Foote, one of the agents in Berlin. That Je 
contained a present of a £5 note. It had been opened by some 
in the office, and Mr. Ross, on handing it to him, said, “ You og 
t» divite that with other members of the staff,” or words to that e 
On carefully considering the: matter; he informed Mr. Ross tha 
thought the £5 was intended for himself, and he should keep it, 
January he had been working hard and was feeling unwell, 
finished up his work and took a day’s rest, but on the follow 
Friday he found that 15s. had been deducted from his wages, so 
declined to take it. On the Saturday he was informed that his sa 
would be reduced from £20 per month to £4 per wee He decli 
to accept the reduction, and on the Monday morning he tende 
his services on the old basis. Mr. Ross said he could not agree 
that, and told the cashier to give him £4 10s. as the balance of 
salary. He declined it, because there was more due to him. 

Mr. Ward: Did you receive any notice from Mr. Ross at all? 
As a servant at a yearly salary what notice ought to have b 
ived?—I consider I was entitled to three months’ notice. 
is a post such as you fill a difficult one to obtain?—Yes, 


ns, 


On the ¢ 
sales to sch 


it is. 
How Toi were yow out of work?—Six or seven wees. 
For the defence Mr. Ross, the defendant’s manager, said that wi 
the engagement was made it was agreed that plaintiff should rece 
£5 10s. per week for two months and £4 per week afterwards. 
never agreed upon £160 as a yearly salary. Plaintiff was paid wee 
ike the other employees. When plaintiff complained about” 
oyertime his wages were increased, and he was also given tea mon 


Letters were constantly being addressed to plaintiff on the fir 


business, and in the ordinary course these were treated as busin 
etters and opered Mr. Foote, the Berlin agent, was one of th 


Icading customers, and as letters were frequently received from } 
witness knew his handwriting well. With regard to the letter 
question, he had no idea that there way anything private about 
and, thinking it was onthe business of the firm, he opened it. Wl 
1e handed it over, plaintiff’ seemed very much surprised to find the 
£5 note had been sent him, and asked witness what he had bet 
do with it. Witness informed plaintiff of the firm’s rule regard 
gratuities, and said it would be better to divide it all row 
Continuing, witness said that when plaintiff made more complat 
about the overtime, he told him that he should not work any m 
overtime, but that in consequence of his lessened services his wal 
would be reduced to £4 per week. On’ the Monday plaintiff wish 
him to sign a paper, reinstating him om his former wages, but 
refused to do so. . Plaintiff then left. As to the increase of busin 
all the employees é¢ontributed to that. 

The jury replied’ as follows to questions submitted by the Judge: 
Was the plaintiff's engagement a weekly or yearly one?—Yeal 
Haying regard to plaintiff's position, what notice would be a reast 
able notize?—On2 menth. Did Mr. Ross refuse to continue plait 
in defendants” service on the terms agreed upon in February, 190 
viz., £4 10s. per week and 10s. extra per month?—Yes. The jt 
added that they awarded no damages. 

The Judge: But you must award something on this finding. 

Upon his Honour’s direction the jury awarded the plaintit £20, 
ane month’s salary in lieu of notice, and/£4 15s. as money due 
Hee 

Mr. TEemas: That is £24 15s. We have paid £25 into Court, 
Task that the vardict be entered for defendants: 


NEW COMPANIES. 


J. Hanprn anp Company, Lrp.—Capital, £40,000, in £1 shar 
Objects: To acquire the: business carried on in Manchester, Lond 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and elsewhere; by J. Halden, G. F. Pringle, 4 
J. R. Ball, as “J. Halden and Company,” and to carry on the busin 
of manufacturers and sellers of drawing materials and papers, math 
matical instruments, and’ specialties, photographic copying apparatt 
engineers’ photo and copying: process: materials, photographic mal 
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and cinematograph instruments. No initial public issue. The 
jirectors are: J. Halden, G. F. Pringle, and J. R. Ball (perma- 
governing directors), W. A. Halden, W. Monkhouse, W. V. 
n, H. R. Watts, R. F. Moir, L. Wordsworth, and E. W. M. 
wr. Qualifications of permanent governing directors, £1,000; of 
directors, 50 shares. Remuneration of governing directors, £400 
per annum. Registered office: 17, Altrincham Street, Man- 
er. 

ppock, Lrp.—Capital £500, in £1 shares. To take over the 
ess of photographers carried on by A. Lewis and P. Lewis, at 
Vhiteladies’ Road, Clifton, as “Abel Lewis and Sons,” and to 
/an agreement between the said vendors and R. E. Ruddock. 
litial public issue. 

{DON AND Provincran Srores, Lrp.—Capital £3,000, mm 10s. 
s (3,000 preference). To carry on the business of clothiers, tailors, 
al outfitters, jewellers, watch and clock makers, photographers, 
rs in photographic requisites, optical and scientific instruments 
ecessories, cycle and motor dealers, booksellers, etc. No initial 
3 issue. ‘The number of directors is not to be less than two nor 
than five. The first are: E. E. Farmer, A. W. Thomas, and 
A. Thomas. Remuneration (except managing director) as fixed 
e company. Registered office: 44, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, 


Dews and Dotes. 


ITOGRAPHER AS “ PAsstve Rusister.’’—The sale of certain effects 
r, 1H. A. Chapman, J.P., photographer, and an ex-mayor of 
sea, last week, by the Swansea collector of income-tax, rendered 
sary by the determination of Mr. Chapman to protest against his 
ment, went off without the anticipated fun. Mr. A. J. Gear, 
hief official, attended the sale himself. There were 30 or 40 
ns present in the studio when the sale took place. Mr. Gear 
y read the conditions of the sale, and then asked for bids for 
\merican organ which had been seized. It was a handsome 
ue organ, which years ago figured in a Swansea chapel, and has 
been used by Mr. Chapman as an accessory to his studio. It 
ppraised by a local music dealer at £10. The bidding reached 
t which it was knocked down to Mr. John Hansard, who, it 
aid, was acting for another person. Mr. Chapman was present, 
ddressed several remarks to the reporters, and after the sale he 
sted that someone should play the Doxology on the instrument, 
* said he, “I feel inclined to sing ‘Praise God, from Whom all 
ngs flow.’” It is rumoured that certain brother tradesmen of 
thapman intend to restore to him the instrument and reimburse 
iainst loss. 
Dremacuy Exursrrion.—M. Robert Demachy, we learn as we 
press, is holding an exhibition of examples of his work by the 
‘ocess at his Studio, 45, Rue Hegesippe, Moreau. The exhibi- 
vas open Tuesday and Wednesday last, May 14 and 15. The 
3 are to be seen next month at the Royal Photographic Society’s 
- In connection with their exhibition an address by M. 
chy will be delivered. 

cEPHOTO Hoop.—In reference to the notes on Captain Owen 
ler’s hood in last week’s issue, Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Limited, 
ornhill, E.C., inform us that they will shortly have ready for 
tarket a neat aluminium extending hood for attaching to the 
of a lens when used for telephotography. 

anET CasH Prize Comperirion.—The results of this competition, 
in connection with the issue of the sample packets of the new 
ter-shell” gaslight paper, was as follows: Ist prize, 21s., John 
1, The Bungalow, Woodhall Spa; 2nd prize, 10s. 6d., Miss 
a1 Ferguson, 23, Heathfield Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
_ prizes of 5s. each to Harold Blades, Brow Hill, Leek, Staffs ; 
. Gales, The Poplars, Dartford; Herbert E. Grigg, 51, Neat 
t, Spon Lane, West Bromwich. 

RO-PRUSSIATE PAprR.—In reference to the paragraph on “ Ferro- 
iate Printing” last week, the British Photo-Paper Company, 
ed, Guildford Street, York Road, Lambeth, §.E., write us: 
should like to say that if Mr. Josiah Martin would care to try 
| of our ferro-prussiate paper for daylight printing he would 
jhat such an appliance as an actinometer is quite unnecessary 
‘any conditions, whether a dull and cloudy or a bright sunny 


Auul- 


day. He would also see that it is in no way difficult to determine 
the proper exposure.” 

New Guassres.—Mr. F. A. Lindemann and Mr. C. L. Lindemann, 
writing to “ describe a new glass which is transparent to 
rays of very short wave-length. They have found that lithium 
biborieum, Li,B,O; (ordinary borax in whicu the sodium is re- 
placed by lithium), when fused produces a clear glass which shows 
no appreciable absorption in the ultra-violet spectrum above 2,000 A' 
In order. to determine the absorption below this a vacuum spectro- 
graph would naturally be required, as the air absorbs any lines 
shorter than 1,856. The refractive index for the D-line n=1.5389, 
the dispersion 4 between e and F, A = 6*J0847, and v=n—1/A= 63°7. 
As might be expected, owing to the large percentage (82.5) of boracic 
acid, the dispersion toward the red side of the spectrum is fairly 
large, whereas that toward the violet side is very small. The glass 
is extremely transparent to Réntgen rays, which it lets through, 
roughly, ten times as well as ordinary glass. The specific gravity 
is 2.2; the hardness, 6. The glass can be cut and polished without 
difficulty. The cubical expansion coefficient (calculated from the 
constants of Winkelmann and Schott) is 118.10—7, about half that 
of ordinary glass. It has been found that, as a general rule, the 
transparency for rays of short wave-length increases in analogous 
salts as the atomic weight of the metal decreases, but sufficient 
experimental data have not yet been obtained to warrant the pub- 
ication of a definite opinion. 
It is announced from the Carnegie Geophysical Laboratory in 
Washington that quartz glass can be successfully manufactured, but 
he authorities of that institution decline to commit themselves as to 
its feasibility from a commercial viewpoint. The chief value of 
quartz glass over ordinary glass is found in the fact that it can be 


heated to a temperature of about 1,000 deg. C. without softening, 
and its expansion under ordinary heat is so small as to be almost 


a negligible quality. 
into cold water without in the least cracking. 
property of permitting the passage of ultra-violet 
it remarkably valuable in photographic uses. 
At the Carnegie Laboratory many methods of preparation were 
ried before definite satisfactory results were obtained. If the 
quartz was intensely heated, free silicon was deposited on the inside 
of the air bubbles, and the glass was spoiled. The final solution of 
the problem was found in heating the quartz to the melting point, 
about 4,000 deg. Fahr., and then subjecting it to an air pressure 
of between 400 and 500 pounds. After this it was allowed to 
gradually cool. The air pressure squeezed out the air bubbles, and 
the result was a solid and clear mass of quartz glass. The plates so 
far made at the laboratory are only about three by five by half an 
inch in size. The bubbles are few, not over one-half a millimeter in 
diameter, and are not frequent enough to interfere with the use of 
the glass for lenses, mirrors, and other optical work. With more 
skill and experience the glass can be made without the flaws which 
confronted the workers. 
Imprrtan “ Hanppoox.”—In issuing the 1907 edition of 
their “Handbook” the Imperial Dry Plate Company, Limited, has 
adhered to its previous policy of providing a variety of technical 
information, much of which is old, yet cannot be too often 
repeated, for each year must witness the entrance into the photo- 
graphic field of many whose neglect of these elementary precautions 
is the sole cause of their photographic failures. Therefore we can 
warmly recommend our dealer-readers to use the Imperial “ Hand- 
book” as a rapid and satisfactory method of answering questions, 
and the same recommendation may be given to all who are consulted 
on the elementary matters which are very clearly treated in the 
1907 issue. Among these are “Notes on Exposure,” “Dark Room,” 
“Solutions,” “Development,” “The Fixing Bath,” “Washing and 
Drying Negatives,” and “Backing.” It is not too much to say that 
complete digestion of the hints conveyed in these chapters would 
relieye the troubles which overtake the beginner im negative- 
making. There are two other articles—on “Bromide and Gaslight 
Printing,” and on “The Making of Pictures.” 

Tax Lonpon Sxrrcxu Cius.—A very choice little exhibition is open 
at the New International Gallery in King William Street, W.C., 
where the members of the London Sketch Club have placed their 
annual show of work. The reception last Saturday was so well 
{ attended that anything beyond the merest glance at the pictures 


It thus can be heated red hot and plunged 
t has the distinct 
light rays, making 
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was impossible. The heat and’ the crush shortened our visit ; but 
we were well impressed that the little display is one of high merit 
and unusual interest. 

CompBrneD OvtING or THE Lonpon Puorocraruic Socrerres.—The 
South London Photographic Society are this year taking the lead in 
the annual outing. The date fixed is June 8. Train will be taken 
to Claygate Station, proceeding thence to Oxshott and Esher, where 
tea will be served, finishing up with a concert and conversazione. 
Tt is hoped that all London societies will be represented, and as 
many members as possible attend, so as to make the function a 
success. All information may be had of the secretaries of the 
various societies, and further particulars will be announced in the 
photographic Press in due course. 

Coatvitte PHorocrapuic Socrery.—At the National Schoolroom, 
last week, Mr. Walter Lindley, ©.C., presided at a well-attended 
meeting convened to consider the formation of a photographic 
society for Coalville and district. After some discussion Mr. 
Thomas proposed that a society be formed. This was seconded and 
unanimously carried. About 30 joined the society. Mr. Walter 
Lindley, C.C., was elected president, and Dr. Jamie, Mr. RB. Blower, 
and Mr. B. G. Hale vice-presidents, Mr. Thomas hon. secretary, 
and Mr. G. Gutteridge treasurer. Arrangements will be made for 
monthly excursions in the summer, and lectures and demonstrations 
in the winter. The society will be affiliated to the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. 

How to Loox Onz’s Best 1y A PuorocgrarH.—aA booklet bearing 
this title has been issued by Messrs. H. J. Gover and Co., photo- 
graphers, of 53, Piccadilly, Hanley, evidently for gratuitous distribu- 
tion among the public in that district. The booklet contains some 
useful advice to sitters, and we are interested in noting a prominent 
announcement that proofs “are charged for, whether ordered from 
or not.” Such a stipulation on the part of the photographer is only 
right, though it is a matter for each to decide for himself whether 
the sitter should not be given the option of returning the proofs 
instead of paying for them. 

From tap Hearrn Resorts Devetopment Association, 29, John 
Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C., we have received copies of 
guide books which have been issued for the Town Councils of 
Bournemouth, Tenby, and Weymouth. These booklets contain 
illustrations of the towns and surrounding districts, together with 
information as to the chief features of the neighbourhood and the 
facilities for reaching them either by sea or land. Particulars as to 
hotel and boarding-house accommodation are also included, and 
intending visitors may be glad to know that they can obtain a copy 
of the booklet, post free, by sending a postcard to the respective 
town clerks. 

Tue Croypon Camera Cius Exursrrion will be held November 20 
to 27 next at the Art Gallery, Park Lane, Croydon. There will be 
open classes as usual, and free carriage will be provided from the 
Hackney Exhibition for exhibits entered at both shows. The exhi- 
bition secretary is Mr. H. T. Dodsworth, 93, Woodside Green, 
Jroydon. 

TELEGRAPHIC PHoToGRAPHY.—It will be of interest to our readers 
(writes “The Inland Printer”), after having read the comments in 
relation to the recent experiments with the Korn method of picture 
transmission to know that the system as explained therein in funda- 
mental principle is practically the same as was described by N. S. 
Amstutz, who is now principal of the “Inland Printer” Research 
Department, in London in 1899. This feature, among others, is 
also disclosed in a United States patent issued to him in 1899. Mr. 
Amstutz has not surrendered the field of photo-telegraphy. He is 
engaged in carrying forward private researches that have to do with 
the greater perfection and the automatic receiving of the result in 
the shape of a medium that will at once lend itself to direct relief 
engraving reproduction without the intervention of complicated 
yhotographic processes. 

Tue FourrH AMERICAN SALON is now in active preparation, ana 
the pictures contributed to the Third Salon will be despatched from 
the States about the middle of July. The success of the Salon has 
strengthened the Federation of Photographic Societies to such an 
extent that the managers are arranging for the exhibition to go to 
«a number of new cities, and therefore to have a longer season. The 
result of this is that the entries will close in America on Sep- 
tember 15, therefore we presume (though the date is not actually 
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fixed) that the British entries must close about August 15. 
before, the pictures will be collected and forwarded by H. Snoy 
Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, H.C. 

Tue “Zigas” PROFESSIONAL COMPETITION.—We may draw a 
tion to the competition of Messrs. Illingworth and Co., Lim 
Willesden Junction, N.W., in which a first prize of £20 and s 
others, amounting in all to £40, will be awarded for the 
examples of professional work on the “ordinary” and “port 
grade of this gaslight paper. June 30 is the closing day fo 
entries. Messrs. [lingworth’s circular gives full particulars o} 
competition, in which amateurs are ineligible. 

Apparatus Satp.—Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons ask 1 
notify the closing, on May 30, of the stocktaking sale of cameras 
other apparatus at great reductions. “Crytho” cameras, at 32s. 
are offered for 8s. 9d., and the leaflet obtainable from the premis 
Kingsway, London, discloses other low prices. 


Correspondence. 


“«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pe 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*«* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expr 
by our correspondents. 


A WAVE OF ORTHOCHROMATISM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—May I be permitted to reply to your editorial rem 
of last week, and to sincerely congratulate you on the appropriate 
of the quotation ieferring to “Truth new-born”? Taking 
cardinal virtue in the restrictive sense applied, on your own sho 
it is well over age, and, if still “ mis-shapen and of untimely grow 
a little more time should yet be allowed for the poor “ rule-of-thu 
man, the inan who makes “hopeless infantile 
ordinary plates, to appreciate its full beauty. 

Throughout your special pleading I cannot help noticing tha 
my observations, which might be construed as inimical to orthoc 
matism, to put it very mildly indeed, were accentuated by you, 
my hearty appreciation of colour-sensitive plates and their p 
bilities were not even referred to. I fully and cordially agree 
your statement, and my paper clearly inferred that “ orthoc 
matism” is “merely a reserve power,” and, I would add, a? 
valuable one; but I n-ust confe s I feel at a loss to understand 
you should apply this limitation, considering the denunciatio 
ordinary plates, owing to the wrong values obtained by them, 
these are so bad then it would, or, rather, ought to, be possibl 
all cases, except when rendering black and white, to say ~ 
certainty that such and such a print was the product of a scréi 
ortho plate, or of an ordinary plate. We all know this canno 
done. Again, if the advantages of the former are so patent 
the disadvantages of the latter so obvious, what a pric 
lot of duffers the great majority of photographers of 
present day must be, in not immediately grasping salvation 
values.” Think of the vitiated taste of our exhibition judges, 
have habitually medalled pictures taken on plates coated 1 
“Ananias” emulsions! May the shade of George Washington 
ever haunt them. 

I join issue when you say that the greater difficulties of wor 
ortho plates are not dependent upon the plate, but on the opere 
For one thing, the difficulty of estimating the correct exposure 
a screened ortho plate is undoubtedly increased, and one is more li 
to meet with failure from under and over-exposure. To argue | 
this is the fault of the operator is to argue in a vicjous circle. TI 
are other points which might be raised, but I 1efrain from incur 
further editorial wrath. 

As to the question of givadation, we have been taught, at 
Croydon Camera Club, tha; a screened ortho plate gives diffe: 
gradation to that obtained by an unscreened one, or an ordit 
plate. Possibly Dr. Mees might throw some light on this. In re 
ence to the loss of quality alluded to by me, I am quite ready 
admit that, in attempting to define what may be almost undefina 
my words might be reasorably taken as having a more exten 
meaning than was intended. However, I maintain, and my opi 
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d by others, even if we cannot “1ationally express ourselves,” 
sre is a certain loss in some directions when using screened 
lates. To take another case. It is not easy to define the 
quality which almost invariably occurs when, say, a pen and 
wing is reproduced by any mechanical process. 

swer to your pointed question as to whether I should prefer 
way ona holiday with an extra five-pound note in my pocket 
_merely enough money for bare necessities, let me at once 
- I should infinitely prefer the addition of the “fiver.” Should 
| arise, it will give me pleasure to take advantage of the offer 
jally made and conveyed with the utmost delicacy and nice- 
feeling.—Yours faithfully, H. A. Sarr. 


To the Editors, 

emen,—It is a little difficult to see what is being driven at in 
er referred to in your last issue, as the writer clearly recom- 
ortho plates for certain subjects. Personally I cannot say L 
ticed any lack of “go” in them. ‘Without a screen for land- 
york they give, in my experience, rather better results than 
inary plate. With a screen the danger seems to lie in loss 
sphere. There are some days, however, as Ruskin says, 
all the air is full of light,” and there is practically on land 
what we usually term atmospheric effect. It was so in the 
hen the three accompanying views were taken. No. 1, on an 
y plate (seascape) gives the coast line about three miles off 
ear. No. 2, on ortho plate, with screen, gives the coast line 
about 14 miles off through the reflecting blue from sea and 
fo. 3, on ortho plate, with screen, with a nearer coast line, 
ad clouds. 
igh I think you will say there is pluck and go in No. 1, I 
a if anyone could say that Nos. 2 or 3 lack in pluck or have 
the process look about them. Is it not, after all, a question o 
g your tools? 
et-plate days for landscape work we purposely made our 
m slow, and I think it holds good to-day that for distan 
he slower plates are best, yet there are so many subjects 
you want distance and yet wish to catch some moving sub- 
the foreground, perhaps, that one is obliged to use the faster 
nd even of the ortho kind, discard the screen, or else lose the 
ominent portion of the picture.—Yours, PROF ONAL, 
ts 1 and 2 very strongly emphasise the advantage of the 
romatic piate. The second is a good rendering of a bril- 
ene.—Eps., “B.J.”] 


To the Editors. 

emen,—Are we livirg in the year 1907 or 1873? I am led 
this from your report of Mr. A. E. Salt’s remarks on page 
your Journal, dated the 10th, because, if I am in error, and 
%, I can, to a certain extent (only), understand these remarks, 
for any photographer at this late date to give expression to 
altogether beyond me. He says there is “some subtle differ- 
True, the difference of tone value, and tone value alone. 
he says, “ judged by the usual standards.” What, may I ask, 
usual standards? Are they the old false standards, that in 
aphy a blue must be rendered white and red a black, or 
adard of colou: rendering? I am willing to grant him that 
flower studies may be fairly well rendered by the use of the 
y plate and prolonged exposure, but even these are better 
d when an iso. plate and suitable filter are used. That very 
fessionals use iso. plates may or may not be true; ii it is, 
zause they do not yet understand their value, and my experi- 
aches me that professionals are the very last of all photo- 
s to take up any new thing that will vary their working 
ments ever so little. 
m. up, I may state distinctly that orthochromatism has not 
away with us; would that it had raced a little further than 
and, may I add, that ortho plates, used with ordinary care, 
everything that the ordinary brands will do, be it copying 
nd white, landscape, or portraiture, and do it better.—Yours 
thfully, Ernest Human. 

r Park, E., May 13, 1907. 

correspondent is to lecture upon a subject cognate to the 
tthe L, and P. next Thursday, the 23rd inst.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 
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LOCATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As chairman of the New Industries Committee of the 
Dunstable Town Council may I draw your attention to the fact that 
our committee has collected very useful information available for 
those wishing to remove from congested districts. We have persuaded 
the land owners to take a low price for land, and there are many 
other valuable considerations. 

As a photographer I am a diligent reader of the “Journal,” and it 
has occurred to me that there may be manufacturers in connection 
with some branch of photographic materials who may be desirous 
of finding a suitable locality. If any such will communicate with 
us we shall be pleased to afford them any information they desire.— 
Yours respectfully, James Frevp. 

75, High Street, Dunstable. 

May 10, 1907. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


“s* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epitors, THe Britise 
JouRNAL OF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


REGISTERED :— 


W. Moline, 9, The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. Photograph of Door, Lwigton 
Mansion, Bristol. 
P. A. Zullock, 2, South Street, Hucknall Torkard, Notts. Photograph of the 


Rev T. G. Barber, M.A, 

T. V. Richards, 60, St. John Street, Galashiels, N.B. Photograph of the Rev, 
A. A. Jenkins. 

C. G. Caldecott, 24, Regent7Street, Wrexham. Photograph of St.&Giles’s Church 
Tower, Wrexham, North Wales. 

Mowll & Morrison, 45, Hardman Street, Liverpool. 
J. Watson, D D., M.A. 

H D. Wootton, 63, Albany Road, Redruth, Cornwall. Photograph of Scrolt and 
Photoyraph of Casket Presented to Sir Wm. &. Treloar. 


PAINTING REGISTERED :— 


B. T. Hugh, 35, High Street, Chatham, Kent. 
body's Tongue.” 


E. G. T.—A thin solution of dextrine is usually used with or without 
the addition of alcohol, which makes the coating dry more 
rapidly. A preparation made as follows has also been recom- 
mended: Add an excess of powdered dextrine to barley water, 
stir for a minute or two, allow to settle, and strain through 
a fine cloth. 

Various.—(1) Is an employer bound to give his employée (an operator 
assistant) a reference, provided he left honourably, etc.? (2) 
How long should sulphocyanide bath (gold added) keep in corked 
bottle—* Solio” formula? (3) Should it be made up fresh and 
used, or left, say, twelve hours or so to ripen ?—SULPHOCYANIDE. 

(1) He is not bound. (2) Before use it should keep for at least 
a month. Its keeping properties depend on the purity of the 
stlphocyanide and of the water. (3) Unless made wp with hot 
water (when it is ready for use as soon as cold) it should be 
allowed twelve to twenty-fouz hours to ripen. 

H. W. Mrs :.—The facts which you state do not account for the 
trouble. A freshly-made hypo bath of the unnecessarily great 
strength which you use would be a predisposing cause, as it 
would greatly chill the films. We can find no other explanation 
of this very uncommon occurrence. 

Avorpinc Reriections.—Could you kindly let me know of anything 
that would prevent, reflection when photographing lace under 
glass, as it has been done on enclosed proof?—A. Frxn. 

The only way to prevent reflections is to drape everything which 
may be reflected in the glass in black—that is to say, the camera 
itself should be draped with a dark black cloth and a black screen 
placed on each side of it, so as to shield it from all objects which 


Two Photographs of the Rev. 


Painting entitled: ‘‘On Every 
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might be reflected in the glass. Our own plan is to get a black 
screen of silesia lining, about 12ft. square, and erect it close 
behind the camera by means of a couple of bamboo rods. We 
think if you do this and use a slower plate and a stronger deve- 
loper than you appear to have been doing you would gain the 
necessary vigour in the negative. 

Could you let me know two or three of the best practical 

in English) on the collotype process, and where I could 
obtain them ?—PRINTER. 

“Practical Collotype,” by A. W. Fithian (Iliffe, 2s. 6d.). Also 
“Photo-Mechanical Processes,” by W. T. Wilkinson (Hampton 
and Sons, 4s.). 

Emvunston WasHING anp Coatine.—(1) How long will it take to 
wash the gaslight emulsion? (2) Iam making a machine for coat- 
ing the cards in 3ft. lengths of cardboard, for it to travel on 
rollers. Is it advisable to level it on glass or hang it straight 
up to dry from the emulsion? I have a good room to work in.— 
J. Harris. 

(1) The time of washing depends entirely upon the fineness of 
the pieces of emulsion, the amount of water, etc., but six hours 
should be enough, provided there is plenty of water to move 
about. (2) It is advisable to let the cardboard travel straight wp 
for about six feet if a dipping-roller is used, or if it is coated flav 
on the glass, then it can be hung up as soon as the emulsion 
has set. 

DacurrREotyPr.—Beyond removing with a soft camel’s hair-brush 
any dirt or dust between a Daguerreotype and its protecting glass, 
is it possible to attempt anything in the way of restoration or the 
remoyal of stain?—W. H. 

Tarnish may be removed with a weak solution of potassium 
cyanide. The process is a delicate one (see “ Almanac,” 1907, 
p. 767), and is best left to skilled hands. One Daguerreotypist 
who undertakes such work is Mr. E. W. Foxlee, 22, Goldsmith 
Road, Acton, W. 

Auriny PHorograpHy.—Would you kindly say what is the best 
plates to use for taking Swiss scenes, ordinary or orthochromatic 
plates, quick or slow? We want to get some views of the moun- 
tains with valleys.—Swiss. 

We should prefer as rapid an ortho plate as can be got with 
a medium screen. You will find some useful hints on the deve- 
lopment of mountain subjects in “Photography on Tour” (Daw- 
barn and Ward, 1s.). 

A. J. Lewi1s.—* The Photographer,” 21 and 26, East Twenty-first 
Street, New York. My dear sir, have you not seen the reports 
of the convention of the Professional Photographers’ Society of 
New York, in our columns of late? 

Mercury Tonrvg.—Please let me know if a bromide print, intensified 
with mercury, and image regained with ammonia, is supposed 
to be permanent or not.—M. B. 

It cannot be callea permanent. The process is the least satis- 
factory of its kind. Ferrous oxalate developer or sodium sulphite 
is better as the darkening bath. 

History or PHorocRapny.—Will you kindly inform me where I can 
obtain, either by loan or purchase, a set of prints, photographic 
or otherwise, illustrating the early history and evolution, ot 
photography. I want them for an exhibition, to be displayed 
on a board, so that a book would not be suitable for my pur- 
poses.—THomas B. LarcHMore. 

There are no prints available so far as we know. “The 
Photographic Monthly,’ 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., lends a 
set of slides on the subject. 

Instruction FoR 2p.—I bought the enclosed at Morecambe last 
week from a person selling these instructions. I gave 2d. for 

hem. There was a paper negative and four pieces of printing 

aper. I could print a good photograph from the negative 
riven with the instructions, but I have tried to print some from 
ome photographs I have of my own and I cannot do them. 
he person said she would forfeit £10 to anyone who could prove 

hat the instructions were not genuine. I cannot do it. L 

hould be glad if you would inform me whether they are 

enuine in your opinion, as I should like to be able to claim the 

10 offered if they are not. I certainly got a good photo from 

he one given with the instructions, but I think it must be a 

fake of some kind.—Dovsrrut. 

The instructions are quite genuine, but it is not an easy busi- 
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ness to remove a print from a mount so cleanly that it 
used for the printing of a negative by contact. Still, the i 
tions are not dear at 2d. 

Exonran.—lf you will send your name and address we will rey 

Srate Prares.—I bought a lot of old large-sized plates ( 
plate to 12 by 10) at a sale as a speculation for experim 
with. Some of them are as old as 1890, some in um 
boxes, some opened but resealed. All are féggy, but some 
than others; some come out all patchy. Is there any y 
resensitising them and making them fit for use? I have he 
renovating slightly exposed plates by soaking them 
minutes in a 5 per cent. solution of potassium bichr 
Would that be any use, or could they be reauced clean 
and then resensitised?—P. G. Payne. 

The formula given in the “Almanac” on page 996 n 
used—viz., chromic acid, d0grs. ; potass bromide, 60grs. ; | 
100z.—in which the plates are immersed for five minutes, ¢ 
and dried. They will be slow in use. 

Creaninc Macutnes.—I would be very much obliged to you 
could give me any idea of where machines for cleanij 
chalking glass for glazing P.O.P. might be obtained.—W 

We are not aware of such machines being used, but p 
a firm such as N. L. Scott and Co., 18, Ivonmonger Lane 
could supply them. 

Copyricut.—If a customer copyrights a photograph and . 
the copyright to me, can I proceed against anyone makin 
cards of it? I take a group, one man gives me orders, ta, 
money, and pays me. I understand it is his copyright. 
to stop others using my photograph just taken._( 
SECRETAN. 

Certainly you can if the assignment is in writing a 
transference of the copyright registered. 

Cutoripy or Gorp.—I inadvertently emptied a fitteen-grain { 
dry chloride of gold into about a quarter of an ounce of : 

pyanide of potassium. The same did not dissolve but 
a red precipitate. Can I do anything with the same?—Ien 

We presume you refer to sulphocyanide solution. Tl 
thing you can do is to pour the mixture into a hot solu 
ammonia of about 15) grains of ammonium sulphocyan: 
which probably you will get the gold precipitate to dissoly¢ 
whole can then be diluted to a strength of two grains g¢ 
pint, or whatever strength you employ for toning. It w 
pay you to use the gold in any other way. 

H. W. G.—For plush materials, Strong and Co., Ltd., 8, L 
Street, City Road, E.C.; and Jas. Hy. Masters, Richbell 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. For the shapes you mig 
Hetley and Co., Soho Square, W.C., who can refer you to 
if they cannot supply you. 

WakEFIELD.—Messrs. Dawoarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon A 
E.C., can give you particulars. 

Hanpyman.—Impossible for us to say. Search at the of 
Stationers’ Hall, as required. This can be made on payn 
a small fee. 

W. WasHam.—Your best plan is to rinse for a few seconds u 
strong stream of water from the tap before immersing 
tank. 
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SUMMARY. 


he various important questions, such as proof of returns, absence 
ompetition, the value of negatives, etc., which arise in the pur- 
se of a photographic business are the subject of some notes 
page 382. 


ir, C. E. K. Mees and Mr. 8. H. Wratten describe the cons 
i of a wedge spectrograph permitting of much greater rapidity 
(P. 384.) 


YUC- 


working in sensitometric tests of plates. 


ir. E. J. Wall, in continuing a review of recent progress in colour- 
Sitising, discusses the fundamental law of Draper. (P. 386.) 


Jr. Liippo-Cramer, in the course of a comparison of the relative 
ion of reducers, places the permanganate formula about midway 
ween persulphate and Farmer’s reducer as regards its “ softening ” 
(P. 385.) 


ion on the gradation of the negative. 


Jr. Hauberrisser has recorded the results of experiments made to 
rbon 


391.) 


ain a bichromate sensitising solution which will give a ca 
sue of good keeping qualities under ordinary conditions. (P. 


“ 


Patents of the week include a changing-box, enlarger, and “a 
vice for photographing honsebreakers whilst manipulating on 


(P. 394.) 


> door lock.” 


Mr. R. J. Wallace kas published details of the apparatus emp oyed 


(P. 388.) 


him in the daylight sensitometry of dry plates. 


Some peculiarities of intensification and toning with ferricyanide 
ve been brought forward by a German worker. (P. 392.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


In addition to the names of firms whose 
Camera instruments will be represented in the 
Exhibition. forthcoming exhibition of reflex 
cameras to be opened at the “B. J.” offices on June 15 
we have to add to the list given last week the name of 


The Reflex 


Houghtons Limited. 


Our invitation to users of reflex cameras to co-operate 
with us in bringing together a collection of examples of 
the use of this form of camera has brought us a large 
number of responses, and, at the time of writing, there 
is every evidence before us that an exhibition of very con- 
siderable educational value to the hand-camera worker 
will be the result of our endeavours. We would say again 
that the latest date for prints to reach us is June 1. The 
prints may, of course, be either direct or enlarged. 


* * * 
eoen In most manuals on the carbon pro- 
r : : 
sti cess, W r Ss 2 ; : 
Printing. s, when directions and formule are 


given for making the tissue, soap is 
almost invariably mentioned as one of the regular ingre- 
dients, yet as a matter of fact soap is never used by the 
manufacturers of carbon tissue. It is, however, very 
useful in the development of the pictures. Everyone has 
found that when only a few prints have been developed 
in the same water, air-bubbles and froth are created, 
and soon become a nuisance. Although it is well known 
| to old workers, it may be news to some that if a couple 
of fingers be rubbed on a piece of soap and the water 
hen well agitated with them, the froth will at once 
| disappear as if by magic; and, what is more, it will not 
orm again, however much the water may be splashed 
about. When the developing water contains even quite 
an infinitesimal quantity of soap, there will be no trouble 
rom froth, as the bubbles burst directly they are formed. 


* * * 

Recoraing In an article in the Journal: of the 
i “ 7 ‘“ ; 

Experiences. Society of Arts on “The Present State 


of Photography,’ Mr. Chapman Jones 
suggests that “Perhaps the most obvious and immediate 
need is the bringing together of the experiences of the 
everyday worker and the investigations and speculations 
of the investigators.” Unfortunately, the everyday worker, 
not being a practised investigator, is seldom able to cor- 
rectly describe his experiences. He misses important 
small details, and his particulars are so meagre that the 
investigator is bound to gather his own experiences by 
personal experiment. It then often happens that the 
experiences of the investigator and of the “everyday 
worker” differ seriously. We frequently see samples of 
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failures that are inexplicable. The perpetrator cannot 
describe how he obtained them, and the investigator cannot 
repeat them, so matters. come to a deadlock. ‘There is 
much to be learnt from failures, which may indeed rank 
as among the most important experiences of the photo- 
grapher, but if photographers wish to have their failures 


explained, we suggest that they should, immediately after | 


the event and while all details are fresh in the mind, sit 
down and write out as fully as possible all particulars, 
even those of the most trivial character. No detail 
remotely concerning the operation should be considered too 
insignificant to note down, and it is impossible to recall 
everything that should be noted if the memorandum is 
not made immediately. Similar care should be taken in 
all cases, whether failures are concerned or not, for the 
everyday worker’s experiences of any kind are of little use 
to the investigator if they are not accurately and fully 
described. 

* 


* * 


Cash at 
the Time 
of Sitting. 


One may be pretty safe in speculating 
that photographers, next perhaps to 
medical practitioners, make more bad 
debts than most other businesses. ‘This is very much 


due to a lax system that has gradually crept into the 


profession. At one time it was 
pay for portraits at the time o 
prepared to do so. 
displayed in the reception room, and when the sitter had 
decided on the size and style of the portrait selected, 
the receptionist made out a receipt, and the amount was 
at once paid. The receipt was 
to the studio, and shown to the operator, who saw from 
it the kind of picture desired. Sitters then looked upon 
prepayment as a matter of course, and no demur was 
made; but nowadays things are quite different, except, 
perhaps, in some of the third-rate establishments. The 
notices are still shown in some few high-class studios, but 
the conditions are rarely if ever enforced, or even put 
forward, and thus, as many know to their cost, there is 
frequently a great difficulty in obtaining payment. It is 
hard to say if there is a remedy for this state of things. 
If there is, it is in the concerted action of photographers 
as a body. This matter has more than once received the 
attention of the Professional Photographers’ Association, 
but nothing practical has come of it, for when once a lax 


customary for sitters to 
sitting, and they came 


system obtains in any business, it is a very difficult matter | 


to get matters right again. Still, some effort might 
possibly be successful by the combined action of the pro- 
fession generally. 


* * * 
Testing Herr Nairz, in “ Photographische Runds- 
Shutter chau,” has recently proposed a method 
Speeds. 5 


of shutter testing that is probably far in 
advance of any of the usual methods of ascertaining the 
simple duration of exposure. The method involves 
nothing but an exposure made with a rotating or moving 
camera on a naked arc lamp fed with an alternating 
current of known periodicity. The resulting image is a 
dotted or broken line, and by simply counting the dots 
or segments the time during which the shutter remained 
open can be ascertained with the greatest accuracy. This 
test, though not well known, is by no means new. We 
have at hand some test negatives made by identically this 
method some two years ago by Mr. William Short, of the 
L. and 8.W. Railway Company, and since Mr. Short’s 
experiments in this direction first came before us we have 
felt convinced that the method was a mos satisfactory 
one. Unfortunately, everyone has not an alternating arc 
available, but those who have will find the test 
extremely easy one to make. 


an 


hen taken by the sitter | 


A notice to that effect used to be | 


The z A somewhat disturbing note appear 
Shae erapble in Monthly Notices by the Astronome 


Royal and Messrs. Eddington and David 
Son upon errors in the photographed réseau which Was usec 
in the measurements of the photographic plates of Eros, th 
intra-mercurial planet. It is disturbing, because we 
believe that all réseaux used for the astrographic chart an 
made by heavily silvering a sheet of glass, and then ruling 
fine lines at right angles to one another, so as to divid 
the plate into squares. After the plate has been exposed 
on the stars, a réseau is placed in contact with the film 
and a supplementary exposure given, so that the clea 
lines are also impressed on the sensitive salts. Thi 
naturally gives astronomers an easy and practical metho 
of defining the position of any star, precisely as the lines 
of latitude and longitude enable us to find the position 
of any terrestrial city or place, when the latitude and 
longitude are given. An error in a réseau is therefore g 
very serious matter, and should it occur throughout the 
whole of those used by the various observatories engaged 
in the astrographic chart, it would mean a very serious 
amount of extra work in recalculating the positions o| 
the stars which have already been catalogued. 


> 


POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION IN PURCHASING 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC BUSINESS. 


Tur man who is taking steps to acquire a business, photo. 
graphic or otherwise, has need to be a sceptic in reference 
to all things which he cannot prove for himself. Although 
of the many reasons which are assigned for the disposal of 
a business some are actually the real ones, it is only natural 
to suppose that in a great many cases a business is sold 
because the proprietor cannot make it a sufficient source 
of profit. That is not to say that somebody else could not 
convert it into a highly remunerative concern, but the fact 
must be kept in mind by those who open negotiations with 
would-be vendors of businesses. Hence certain precautions 
should be observed, and although the precise nature of them 
varies with every particular instance, and although an item 
which is of the greatest importance may arise which cannot 
be considered in a general article, yet we will attempt to 
deal with a few of the matters which must be looked into 
before any definite offer is made. 

First of all it is important .o ascertain if the books have 
been properly kept—or if they have been kept at all—and 
if, on the former supposition, they show the returns and 
profits for the past three or four years. Unless there are 
good reasons to the contrary, ib may be assumed that @ 
decrease in the profits in the last year or two indicates that 
the business is on the down grade, and while a reason may 
be forthcoming from the owner which will explain the de- 
crease, such as short time ata factory in the neighbour- 


| hood or dislocation of the thoroughfare for several months 


from the laying down of tram-lines, yet the ominous fact 
remains, and should be a caution to the buyer. If no re- 
gular books have been kept—and it is not infrequently the 
case that they have not—good proof should be required of 
the actual business done. To an extent the receipts for 
goods supplied to the proprietor should be some rough 
proof, but unless something of the kind is forthcoming it Is 
wise to look upon the concern as a somewhat dubious one 
from a prospective purchaser’s standpoint. L 
Bearing on the point of receipts, we may quote an 10- 
stance from Mr. Bromley’s excellent book, “ How to buy ® 
Business,” published by Messrs. Fisher Unwin. The pro 
spective buyer of a tailoring business, in examining the 
payment returns, found one entry from a certain customer 
to the amount of £40. Reference to the bank book showed 


that no cheque had been paid about that date, nor had a 
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y amount been used in paying rent or some account. 
d nothing about the matter, but making a note of the 
d customer’s address, paid him a call, explaining that 
1 purchased Mr. X.’s business, and hoped for a con- 
1ce, etc., etc. The man was astonished. He had paid 
eque since he had ‘discontinued his custom two years 
.the date of the entry. The intending purchaser went 
congratulating himself that he had gone to the trouble 
king for the cheque. 
en the only proof which can be given is that of re- 
the points for consideration are the class of business 
has been carried on, and the expenses which the 
-has had to incur. It will be manifest to most per- 
that a small business which shows a return of, say, 
indred a year, at high prices yields a much greater 
than another with similar returns where the prices 
sed are low. For the cost of material in the former 
s less, and there is also less laid out for labour, in both 
ich respects the low price business is more expensive. 
|, if the business is of the club type it is carried on at 
| greater cost than the one just alluded to, inasmuch 
5 canvassers’ wages and commission have to come out 
) proceeds, and there are also discounts to be allowed 
stomers of the club type. A few comparisons of this 
will soon enlighten the purchaser as to the difference 
en businesses with the same gross takings, and it 
d not be forgotten also that in a cheaper class of trade 
ling off of business means a good deal of anxiety for 
roprietor from the fact of his greater current expenses. 
other important point is the lease of the premises— 
ngth and the terms upon which it is held. The state 
e premises should be carefully inspected in conjunc- 
with the terms of the lease, since one of the usual 
es in such documents relates to the premises being left 
state of thorough repair at the time of the ex iration 
3 lease. For instance, if a purchaser takes over an old 
which has only a year or two to run he may very pos- 
have to make good dilapidations which have been 
x on ever since the lease was granted, and which 
id have been the subject of a substantial allowance 
the price of the business. Neglect of this lability 
becomes a serious matter to a tenant, particularly if 
muilding is old, and the lease has been a long one. 
the usual course of the transfer of a business he ven- 
s bound over in penalty not to start or carry on another 
ness of the same character within a certain radius, but 
does not, of course, bind any of the employees of the 
or who may be as well known to the customers as he is, 
i would also be well to ascertain what relatives of the 
sr reside in the neighbourhood, since it is easy for a 
lor to set a brother or sister up in business, and while 
imself does not infringe the letter of an agreement he 
so actually by his interest in and direction of another 
ness. The same thing may occur in the case of a 
aging operator, the opening of a business by whom in 
immediate neighbourhood might seriously affect the 
inal one. The purchaser should ascertain beyond doubt 
> the management of the business with this precaution 
is mind. 
‘need hardly be said that the opposition in the locality 
the possible increase which may occur should be care- 
y considered. Attention must be paid, too, to the 
ity of the work which the other places of business turn 
Certain it is that if the newcomer who takes over a 
ness which has been turning out fairly high-class work 
jot maintain the same standard the patronage will as- 
\dly leave him for his competitors. A keen. appreciation 
equired here of one’s own powers of production, or of 
's ability to control the work of emplpyees. Then again 
character of the population requires to be very care- 
y considered. The prospective purchasers cannot be 


recommended to adopt a better course than to remain in 
the district for a night or two during which time a little 
fraternisation with his hotel keeper will tell him more 
about the district than he might otherwise discover, or at 
any rate will put him in the way of investigating the facts 
for himself. In many cases it will be found that the dis- 
trict is in a transition state, and that, although there are 
many roads which have all the appearance of being occupied 
by well-to-do people, as a matter of fact the character of the 
place is changing from a better class to that ot the working 
population. We could point out a number of London 
suburbs at the present moment which are undergoing a pro- 
cess such as this. A proper appreciation of such a change 
is, of course, of the highest importance to a photographer 
commencing business there. 

These lines may come before some who, for the first time, 
are thinking of acquiring a business of professional photo- 
graphy. It behoves them to consider very critically their 
own qualifications for such a form of enterprise. We are 
constantly being approached by readers who have had a 
fair measure of success in portraiture which they have done 
at the request of their friends and acquaintances for cer- 
tain good and valuable consideration, and therefore be- 
lieve that there is a great future for them once they are in- 
stalled in a regular studio. Let them consider that the 
photographer’s is not an easy business. Apart from its eall- 
ing for acute supervision of every stage of the work, it 
demands from the proprietor of a business more tact than 
those who have approached it from the amateur standpoint 
could believe to be the possession of mortal man. It is 
the easiest thing in the world for those who have never 
had any professional training to rush into a business for 
which, in certain important respects, they are totally un- 
fitted, and then to find that the custom which they imagined 
would be theirs, has left their doors. In some cases such 
as this we have heard of legal proceedings being taken when 
a business has fallen short of an amateur purchaser’s 
expectations. It should be borne in mind that in the 
photographic profession, as in the medical, a great deal 
depends upon the personality of the individual. If a 
newcomer be not so well liked as his predecessor, the 
clientele will, for no other reason, transfer itself to another 
establishment. 

We may mention the importance which is frequently 
laid upon the large stock of negatives which have accumu- 
lated in a business, ‘The value of a large number of nega- 
tives is very often fallacious. When negatives are more 
than a couple of years old orders for prints from them are 
usually very seldom obtained. The frequent changes in 
fashion has led to a more general practice of having fresh 
sittings in the latest attire rather than order copies from 
negatives which show the sitter in out-of-date costumes. 
The value of a stock of negatives should be estimated from 
by seeing, from the books, the amount of the orders which 
it has brought in the course of a year. 

In dealing as we have done in the above remarks with 
the precautions which should be taken in the purchase of a 
business, we have, perforce, left out of consideration the 
very personal fact that the purchaser may be a more enter- 
prising and better business man than the seller, qualifica- 
tions which will usually take rank above the ability to pro- 
duce high-class work in the management of a business. The 
existence of such capacity may frequently justify the ac- 
quirement of a busines ~which is not doing well, yet con- 
tains the germs ofasuc  sful concern. 

In conclusion, we can 19 better than refer again to the 
volume of Mr. A. W. B. Although it does not deal 
specially with photographic ~~siness, its forcible descrip- 
tions of the ways in which a purchaser may be “ had ” 
should be of use to any one who is about to enter on the 
responsibilities of proprietorship. 
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THE WEDGE SPECTROGRAPH. 


Ir has frequently been noticed by those who use spectrographs 
for recording the sensitiveness of plates, or the transmission of 
filters, that it is desirable to obtain a large number of exposures 
in juxtaposition upon the same plate. Thus, in their first paper 
(October, 1903) Newton and Bull used a series of exposures 
which varied from 1 to 100, getting what they termed a “ practi- 
cal” curve, and showing the maxima and minima of sensitive- 
ness very clearly. 

E. Belin has improved upon this method by rotating in front 
of the spectroscope slit a disc having a graduated opening, so that 


Higa: 


different portions of the slit were exposed for different times, 
and the exposed plate gave a smooth curve forming, so to speak, 
a range of mountains, the summits of the mountains being the 
maxima of sensitiveness and the valleys the minima. This 
method can, with sufficiently accurate work, be adapted for 
purposes of measurement by using a disc, in which the opening 
should be cut in steps, either according to the type of the 


Journ.,” March, 1906), and use the large sector wheel 
exposing instrument, having a spectroscope as part of the e 
illuminating system. But for practical rapid work 
laboratory this method of unequally illuminated slits offer 
advantages, because with a single exposure and without mi 
ment a comparison can be made of the sensitiveness of di 
plates by simply observing the comparative heights 
maxima. 

Small rotating sectors, however, are difficult to make 
ately, and, like all instruments requiring rapid motio 
more or less clumsy in work, and it was clear that a 
method would be to use a wedge of blackened glass ¥ 
selective absorptions or transmissions. 

There are three kinds of neutral tint glass which ean 1 
be obtained. One has a strong transmission band in the 
halving in density at this point compared with adjacent 1 


Fig. 4. 


of the spectrum; the second has a strong transmission ba 
the deep red, and the other is distinctly violet in colour. 

Fortunately, Messrs. A. Hilger and Co. were successf 
obtaining for us a small quantity of glass which can 
be termed black, as the variation of its density througho 
spectrum is exceedingly small, as the following figures 


show :— 
Wave Length. Density. Wave Length. Density. 
6,500 1.00 5,300 1.10 
6,100 1.05 4,900 1.14 
5,700 1.08 — _— 


It will be noticed that not only is the variation small 
that it is regular, and therefore, showing no absorption or! 
mission bands, merely causes a slight modification of then 
of the light employed with the instrument. 


The first wedge prepared had densities ranging from 


ae 


Hurter wheel or of the.Scheiner sensitometer. In order 
L mal 
eee are tre | be iP sit ana 6s | ‘| 
i HTL Rai LT STING LUTE im uff 
Fig. 2. 
to accomplish this very accurate work is necessary in cutting 
the disc, and it is by no means easy to measure the resultant 


densities, which are necessarily of very small area. If in a one 
centimetre slit, for instance, nine sectors be taken (and a smaller 
number will scarcely suffice), then each sector will only be 
1.1 mm. across. 

For this reason it seems better for accurate sensitometric work 
to employ the method suggested by Sheppard and Mees ( Phot. 


Fig. 3. 


2.3, giving a range of exposure of from 1 to 128. But gre 
this may seem, it was found that in practice it was not suffic 
tor the range of exposure is not sufficient on the same pla 
completely fill up the gap at one part, and yet give clear ma: 
at others, in the vase of an erythrosine plate. 

The second wedge prepared was made with densities vat 
from .2 to 4.2, giving a range of 1 to 10,000, and exper 
with this has shown that to utilise the largest portion ol 
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he best range would be from 1 to 2,000. At the same 
le second wedge was satisfactory, and as these accurately 
glass wedges are not inexpensive, has been used. 

made by working to the same angle the black glass and 
piece of optical glass of the same refractive index, and 
ing them together with the apex of one opposite to the 
the other, so that the formation of a refracting prism is 
J]. The wedge is then fitted in front of the slit of the 


Fig 5. 


scope in a small carrier of the type shown in the first 
which is convenient, as the wedge can be quickly moved 
out of position. The spectrograph used was the small 
t instrument, with the opening at the back made much 
in order to include the whole image of the slit, and a 
1 glass giving in its horizontal direction the wave length, 
_its vertical four lines representing 10, 100, 1,000 and 
times the unit of exposure. This is shown in Fig. 2. 

ddition to the black glass wedge there was also fitted to 


this carrier a very small trough divided by a partition into two 
wedge-shaped compartments, so that if one of these be filled 
with the solution of a dye and the other with the solvent, a dye- 
wedge can be obtained and photographed in the same way as 
the black glass wedge shown in Fig, 6. 

Fig. 4 shows the spectrum of a “ Panchromatic” plate with a 
fully correcting screen. Spectra to acetylene light. 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5 shows the spectrum transmitted by “ rapid filter green ’” 
on the “ Panchromatic.” 

Fig. 6 shows the absorption spectrum of 
solution in the wedge trough. 


“ picrocarmine ” 


C. E. Kennet Mass. 
S. H. Wratten. 


THE ACTION OF REDUCERS. 


(A paper in “ Photographische Korrespondenz.”’) 


: already stated in an article in Eder’s “ Jahrbuch,” 1906 
287), that the characteristic action of the persulphate re- 
is explicable by the peculiar constitution of the negative 
nee. I then pointed out that previous explanations of the 
except that of a characteristic diffusion process, gave no 
story reason. Recently Dr. W. Scheffer* in his interesting 
sopic investigations on the action of reducers has confirmed 
nelusions. Dr. Scheffer’s microphotographs and graphic 
ntation of the process are extremely instructive, and his 
ation of the diffusion process appears very plausible. 
2 reduced similar negatives with the two reducers to the 
legree of transparency, and found that Farmer's reducer 
issolved all the grains in the upper film, whilst the per- 
te had reduced evenly the whole of the grains throughout 
m. “From this,” says Scheffer, “it follows that Farmer's 
r penetrates comparatively slowly into the film and 
y dissolves the grains, whilst the ammonium persulphate 
r penetrates quickly and slowly dissolves the grains.” IT 
: that these conclusions are not correct. As I have proved, 
gative consists of two substances, the one of more or less 
ilver, the other a kind of compound of silver and silver 
le. The latter compound, which is yellow or light brown, 
e insoluble in nitric acid of a given strength, in chromic 
s well as in ammonium persulphate. It remains un- 
sd, therefore, even when the persulphate solution is allowed 
for some hours. 
consequence of this is that, even with continued reduction 
persulphate, each grain leaves behind a light coloured 
which can be easily seen microscopically, as is correctly 
in Scheffer's drawing. As soon as a solvent for silver 
de, such as ammonium sulphocyanide, is added to the 


* «BJ,,” 1906, p. 964 


persulphate, the latter acquires the power of dissolving the whole 
of the original grain of the negative, and its method of action is 
precisely the same as with Farmer’s reducer. Since the latter, 
in consequence of the hypo in it, has no difficulty in dissolving 
the whole of the negative grain, and its reaction rapidity is 
greater than that of the persulphate, it dissolves the silver very 
| quickly, but naturally it acts like every other solution, such as 
a developer, for instance, that is on the upper part of the film 
first. If thus, as Scheffer did, one reduces the density of the 
negative to the same degree of transparency with different re- 
ducers, the results must be as shown by Scheffer, without its 
being necessary to assume a difference in the diffusion process. 
At the same time neither potassium ferricyanide nor its mixture 
with hypo has any tanning action on gelatine. 
| I have already pointed out in the above cited article that the 
action of persulphate cannot be ascribed to a specific action of the 
persulphate. Moreover, Andresen has confirmed a similar action 
with hydrogen peroxide, and nitric acid also reduces the high- 
lights of a negative first. Further experiments have confirmed 
my view that any solvent of silver, if only a solvent for silver 
bromide is present, also acts in a somewhat similar, if not 
exactly similar, way to persulphate. 

1. With chromic acid, 2 per cent. potassium bichromate solu- 
ion with 1. ce. of strong sulphuric to 100 ces., the action takes 
quickly, so that one cannot with certainty 
A striking confirmation of this view is given 

of bromide or hydrochloric acid to 
solution, 1 gm. of potassium bromide 
hydrochloric acid’ to 100 ccs. of 
The result is, then, not only 


1 A tanning action is often incorrectly ascrlbed to potassium ferricyanide. This 
has always been ascribed from the tanning action of mixtures of this with other 
salts, such as uranium, &c Alone ferricyanide does not tan—Sedlaczek has proved' 
in his work on toning bromides 


place very 
follow its course. 

y the addition 
the chromic acid 
or 3.ccs. of strong 
chromic acid solution. 
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a bromising or chlorising of the negative silver image, but a 
regular reduction. Sedlaczek has recently observed the same 
thing, and has explained the phenomenon by stating that the 
conversion of the silver into silver oxide or the soluble silver sul- 
phate can take place quicker than the conversion of the silver 
sulphate into the silver halide. The high-lights (Warnerke’s 
sensitometer was always used as a negative) are reduced by com 
plete removal of the soluble silver, and consist then of the bright 
yellow bromide compound if the less dense parts still show abso- 
lutely intact silver. A subsequent fixation is not necessary with 
this kind of reduction. 

2. Potassium permanaganate, 0.4 per cent. solution, 3-4 
minutes ; the manganese peroxide is removed by bathing in bi- 
sulphite solution and subsequent fixation. It cannot be observed 
direct on account of the managanese peroxide, yet there finally 
results a very “soft” negative—that is to say, the less dense 
numbers of the scale are still obtained, whilst the “lights” have 
become very thin. This action of the permanganate has been al- 
ready observed by Namias?, and Eder? states that the action of 
permanganate stands about midway between that of persulphate 
and Farmer’s reducer. 


2 Eder's ‘“‘ Jahrbuch,” 1902, p. 124, 
4zEder's *‘ Handbuch,” vol. iii., 5th Edit., p. 557. 


3. Cerium sulphate, 2 per cent. solution, with 2 ces, ¢ 
trated sulphuric acid to every 100 ccs., acts almost the sa 
permanaganate, only the effect is easier to observe wit 
cerium, because no reaction products hinder it. 

4. Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. solution—that i 
substance which attacks the silver in Farmer’s reducer, wi 
the silver bromide solvent. It will often be observed 
clearly that first the densest parts of the scale are converte 
ferrocyanide. After subsequent fixation “soft” scales 7 
as in experiments 2 and 3, and this is very distinctly shor 
parallel plates which have been reduced in a solution of 
cyanide and hypo. 

5. Cupric chloride, & per cent. solution. The negative bl 
quickly, and is then fixed. In this case also considerably 
negatives are obtained than with Farmer's reducer. 

If the reduction process does not take place in experimy 
to 5 in as striking a manner as with persulphate, hydroge: 
oxide, nitric acid and the chlorising and bromising mixtu 
in No. 1, they give a number of interesting series of interm 
between the two principal types, the chief difference be 
them being the presence or absence of a silver bromide so 
which completely explains the differences in action, 

Dr. Livppo-Oray 


A REVIEW 


OF RECENT 


WORK IN COLOUR 


SENSITISING. 


TL, 


Tue simplest way of arriving at some conclusive sketch is to 
give a summary of the theory that is generally accepted and 
then to examine it in detail. Arguing that the most likely 
theory is that advanced by him who has done the most work 
on the subject, one must necessarily come to Eder’s work, and 
his statements are briefly as follows! :— 
Past Sensitizers According to Eder. 
1. The dye must stain the silver halide grain. 


2. Dyes which vigorously sensitise are all so-called substantive | 


dyes—that is to say, they colour substances direct, and prob- 
ably by molecular attraction. Staining of the silver halide 
grain is no proof of colour-sensitising. . 

5. A dye sensitises for those rays which it absorbs, or, more 
correctly, for those rays which the dyed silver halide absorbs. 

4, The maximum of sensitiveness lies'at about the same posi- 
tion as the maximum absorption of the dye, with a general shift 
towards the red. More correctly stated, the maximum sensitive- 
ness agrees with the maximum absorption of the dyed halide. 

5. Dyes with narrow intense absorption bands generally give 
narrow intense sensitising bands, and those with broad ill-de- 
fined bands give broad ill-defined stretches of sensitiveness. 

6. The brilliancy of colour of the dye has no special influence, 

7. Neither the fugitive character of the dye nor its fluorescence 
have any action on the colour-sensitising properties. 

Tests of Staining Action. 

Proof of the first requirement is most clearly furnished by 
von Hiibl’s experiments. Silver bromide, prepared with excess 
of bromide and copiously washed, was treated with eosine, 
cyanine, ethyl violet, and chinoline red, and the coloration pro- 
duced observed. The dyed bromide was then treated with 
various solutions, and the results observed. The dyes were 
then used under similar conditions for sensitising collodion 
emulsion, were treated with the same solutions as the precipi- 


(*) Summarised from ‘Die Grundlage der Photographie mit Gelatine—Emul- 
sionen.” Ausfiihrliches Handbuch der Photographie. Vol. IIT. p. 150. 


(?) Eder’s “ Jahrbuch,” 1894 p. 189, and 1903 p. 128. 


tated bromide, anid the sensitiveness measured. It mt 
understood that the sensitiveness observed applies solely to 
tests, for the test object was a photometer covered with a] 
and a blue filter, and the light employed magnesium ribbi 
that it cannot be compared with any other tests such as th 
Eder or Mees and Sheppard. 

Only one of von Hibl’s results is given, that with 
‘violet :— 

CoLovR oF THE SitveR BRomIDE. 

1. Alcoholic solution of ethyl violet stains the silver br 
bluish-green. 

2. Addition of water made the colour deeper and tum 
more violet. 

5. Ammonia removed the colour. 

4. Potassium bromide removed the colour. 

5. Sodium chloride only removed a little of the colour. 


SENsITIVENESS Ratio V 
. The sensitised emulsion gave V = 6. 
. The plate bathed in water before exposure gave V = 
. After the addition of ammonia the emulsion gave V = 
. After a preliminary bath of bromide, V = 3. 
. After a preliminary bath of sodium chloride, V = 2 


aRANH 


Von Hiibl says :—“ The modern theory of dyeing gives ¢ 
planation of the staining power of the dye under the dif 
conditions ; this theory is that of solid bodies—that is, i 
case, dyed silver bromide as ‘solid solutions.’ Alcoho 
water have different solvent powers for the dye, its condit 
disassociation is different in the two solutions, and is th 
this influenced by various additions. On these conditiol 
pends, then, the state of equilibrium between the dye am 
two solvents—that is, the liquid and the silver bromide. | 
ment with this law may be upset by chemical action or al 
tion phenomena. It is not permissible to ascribe the 1 


obtainable with flocculent silver bromide to collodio- or gel 
bromide emulsion, but the above results prove that th 
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jse connection between the power of a dye to stain silver 
e and its power to sensitise, as all circumstances which 
he staining also affect the sensitiveness.” 


Direct Action of the Dye, 

second requirement is that the dye must be a substan- 
2, and colour the halide direct. This must be admitted 
, | think, and for the following reasons: A substan- 
e is one which is absorbed by a material direct from its 
2 without the interyention of any third substance, and 
from an adjective dye in that the latter requires a 
it or substance which combines with the dye-stuff to pro- 
staining. It is obvious that the use of a mordant would 
ice innumerable difficulties when dealing with substances 
itive to chemical action as the silver halides. Therefore, 
yrdant is excluded, it would be obviously useless to use 
t those dyes which would stain direct—that is, substan- 
es. 


The Effect of Silver Nitrate. 


assumption, that the dye must be a substantive dye does 
sclude the use of adjective dyes with substances which 
4 as mordants, and this may be an explanation of why a 
is silver nitrate in many cases acts better than the dye 
for the silver nitrate may act as the mordant, just in the 
fay as tannin or the salts of copper, tin, and aluminium 
al dyeing. 
ust not be forgotten, however, that ammonio-nitrate of 
10t only can increase the total sensitiveness of an emulsion 
te light, but, as proved by Eder,’ actually increase the 
veness to the less refrangible end of the spectrum—that is, 
sts, or conduces to, colour-sensitiveness. 
would not be overlooked that in the use of silver nitrate 
nay be direct combination between the dye base and the 
as occurs in nearly every case with the phthaline dyes. 
of these silver dye compounds are insoluble in water, 
only insoluble in excess of silver nitrate,4 but most 
uble in ammonia. One may, therefore, by bathing a plate 
lution of dye plus ammonia plus silver nitrate, introduce 
which in itself is sensitive to ight, and which may form 
cleus or germ for the latent image on the silver halide or 
sible image in metallic silver, and as, according to our 
heory, the light absorbed must act, it is obvious why we 
get colour-sensitiveness. 
The Theory of Molecular Attraction. 
1 regard to the question of molecular attraction, one mus 
one or two hypotheses. Hither there is direct chemical 
ation between the silver halides and the dyes, or there 
molecular or physical combination. This subject is 
uted by Eder.5 Briefly, it is assumed that the vibrations 
sorbed by the coloured compound, and photo-chemica 
position ensues. 
ther the action be due to molecular attraction or chemica 
nation primarily, Kieser’s researches, and those of Liippo- 
r and Traube,® certainly point to some very close and 
ite connection between the dye and the silver halides, as 
iter, when stained, can be repeatedly washed without re- 
of the last traces of dye. There is a “ fixpunkt ’’—that is, 
uin stage beyond which no further dye can be removeil by 
this proves either chemical combination or solid solu- 
ind in the latter case beyond the “ fixed point” the silver 
has a greater solvent action than water. This was also 
| by Eder’s classic experiment of forming an eosine-stained 


Phot. Korr.,” 1885. Beitriige zur Photochemie. Part III. p. 18. 
eworth. Phot. Quarterly, Vol. II. p. 197, et seq. 


Beitrige zur Photochemie.” Part III. p. 75. Original communication 
| 1889. References are made to the ‘‘ Beitrige” because this is a complete 
mn of Eder’s, Valentas, and other writers work on the subject, and being 
d together saves reference to different books, 


B. J.” 1907. 


emulsion, then washing repeatedly in a centrifugal separator til! 
the washings were absolutely colourless, and still finding the 
characteristic absorption and sensitiveness of eosinated bromide 
of silver.” 

It may be mentioned here that if silver bromide be precipitated 
in an aqueous solution of a dye, collected and washed till the 
fixed point is reached, further removal of the dye is at once 
rendered possible by treatment with gelatine solution. Further, 
as Eder proves (loc. cit.), it is impossible to remove the whole 
of the gelatine from the silver halides by repeated centrifugation 
and washing, 0.5 per cent. being tenaciously retained. One 
must take this into consideration, for the gelatine may act as a 
mordant for the halide. 


Analogies from the Dyer’s Practice. 


Turning, on the other hand, to practical dyeing, one is met 
with the fact that it is possible to treat raw silk with a dye till 
deeply coloured, and then “strip” the silk, and the whole of 
the colour will be discharged and leave the silk fibre itself un- 
dyed. This “stripping” of the silk is the removal of the 
natural “silk gum,” which is very closely allied to gelatine, if 
it is not gelatine itself. If the silk be stripped first, there is 
no difficulty in permanently dyeing the actual silk fibre. This 
fact may account for the failure of some dyes to act with a gela- 
tine emulsion, whilst they will with collodion. 

Against this we may place the fact that many vegetable fibres 
absolutely refuse to dye with certain colours, yet will at once do 
so if “animalised ”—that is, treated with an animal substance 
such as albumen, or gelatine, or the like. 

Points 3 and 4, dealing with the connection between absorp- 
tions or maxima of absorption and maxima of sensitiveness, may 
well be treated together, for they are very closely allied. 


Draper’s Law, the Basis of Orthochromatism. 


The fundamental law underlying these statements is that 
enunciated by J. W. Draper—namely, “only those rays act 
Ghemically on a substance which are absorbed by the substance.” 
If this law is correct, and I think that it will be seen to be, then 
it is obvious that what we must measure is the light absorbed by 
a light-sensitive compound. 

I would lay particular stress upon this point, because it has 
been recently announced that there is distinct reciprocity 
between the maxima of a transmission spectrum and maxima 
of colour sensitiveness ; in other words, that light which is not 
absorbed produces chemical action, which is in direct opposition 
to Draper’s law. 

This theory may be disposed of at once by a very simple argu 
ment. Let us assume that we have a solution of a dye which in 
a given strength and thickness of solution shows an absorption 
band extending from 2 5,890 to » 5,590. If we examine this by 
an. incandescent gas-light we shall see the whole of the visible 
spectrum with the exception of the above 300 wave lengths. 
What we see is the transmission spectrum of the dye solution ; 
or, in other words, the spectrum of the incandescent gas minus 
300 wave lengths. If now we place in front of the gaslight a 
naphthol green filter which absorbs all light of greater wave 
length than D3O, or about \6,220—that is, the extreme red—this 
and the above 300 wave lengths will be missing from the trans- 
mission spectrum. Again, if we proceed further and use burning 
magnesium ribbon as the illuminant, we shall find the three 
bright lines of that metal 5,183, 5,172, and 5,167 (which form 
practically the little b group in the solar spectrum) in the green, 
and close thereon a continuous spectrum starting from about 
2 5,007 to the violet end. The characteristic absorption of the 
dye is wanting, and the transmission spectrum is limited to the 
above light. If we push the argument still further and use a 


(’) “ Beitrige zur Photochemie.” Part III. p.19. 
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Bunsen burner and thallium chloride, we find our transmission 
spectrum limited to one brilliant green line at A 5,350. 
Obviously, then, in each case the transmission spectrum of the 
dye is the spectrum of the light source by which it was examined. 
If a plate be bathed with the above dye solution, however, the 
band of sensitiveness extends from, say, 6,120—5,890. In the 
face of these statements, which can be proved experimentally, 


it is difficult to understand why the above theory sho 
advanced, or how it can be substantiated. 

There is also one important fact which we must not oy 
and that is, that whether we use colour-sensitive or or 
plates, we obtain our image, not upon a solution of the dy 
upon dyed gelatine, but in all cases upon silver halides, 

KE. J. Watt, E.R, 


THE DAYLIGHT SENSITOMETRY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLA’ 
AND A SUGGESTED STANDARD DISPERSION-PIECE. 


Replica Grating Spectrograph. 
Tue form of spectrograph suggested for use with the replica has 
been modelled along lines somewhat similar to an instrument de- 
vised by Thorne-Baker,4 but possesses several modifications. Its 
plan may be easily understood by reference to the drawing (Fig. 4). 
Simplicity combined with rigidity was the principal aim in the con- 
struction of the instrument. Lenses of greater focal length could be 
used for the formation of a longer spectrum without any difference 
ensuing save in the length of exposure time, but the dimensions 


K 


mia 


pa [" F ' 


ne Cd -- 
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the C line (46563) in the centre of the plate. To enter here 
discussion of the resolying power of the instrument is unne 
when we take into consideration the work for which it is int 
The spectrograph may, if furnished with slit and lenses o 
quality, be used for a very high grade of spectroscopic work 
visual observation an eyepiece can be held by means of an a 
at the plane of the plate. 

The spectrograph should occupy a definite permanent posit 
the laboratory, with the collimator pointing to the northe: 


=-- 5 


Fig. 4. 


A, slit with graduated head B, 

D, E, Achromatic plano-convex lenses of 12 in, focus. 

W, Replica Grating whieh may be either in position as shown, or at X when 
the wedge-frame with 3-in, base is inserted at A». 


of the instrament would thereby be increased. With the specifica- 
tions given the spectrum measures 6.2 cm. from a 6900 to a 3550 
(B-N), which is of good measurable length. For special examina- 
tion of the red and infra-red end a narrow brass wedge-frame is 
inserted at 42, which changes the angle of the collimator and brings 


* “Journal Royal Photographic Society,” 46, 161, 1906. 


F, H, Diaphragms. 
N, N,, Metal guides for plate-holder which slides between them at M. 


K, Metal slide for plate-holder. 


P, P,, Pinions engaging in rack on plate-holder. 
8, Aperture admitting spectrum to photographic plate. 


always at the same angle. This latter point is provided for 1 
construction of the instrument. The width of the slib s 
remain constant, and all the light reaching it should pass th 
thin milk glass or other diffusing medium, free from selective a 
tion. Exposures for the determination of selective  sensiti 
should mot be made unless the altitude of the sun is greater 
15 deg. The length of exposure which constitutes the begi 
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| series varies with the speed of the plate—i.e. longer with 
ow” than with a “fast”? plate. Im the case of the Seed 
plate (as indicative of fast plates) the exposures found most 
le run as follows: 2, 5, 15, 30, 60 seconds, 2, 4, 8 minutes; 
eight exposures, together with two others yet to be described, 
ring the entire 34 x 44 plate. With a “slow” plate the first 
sposures are omitted. Obviously it would not be advisable to 
3 closely to those times when using sky light under extreme 
rological conditions such as exceptionally bright on one day 
aining on the next, 


Photometer. 

nay be proper at this place to consider the instrument con- 
ed for the measurement of photographic densities. 

ery complete bibliography and discussion relative to photo- 
suited to this class of work are given by Mees and Sheppard 
ir paper, “‘Sensitometric Investigations.”5 Following this, the 
had constructed a Hiifmer spectrophotometer; but after ex- 
nting some considerable time with this form of instrument, 
discarded in favour of a modified Brace prism instrument, as 
manent line dividing the two fields under comparison was 
very objectionable, and prevented a match of as high a degree 
racy as if the shades actually adjoined one another. 4 


nay 
[nn 


Fig, 5. 


irace’s original instrument® measurement of differing inten- 
Fs) made by varying the slit-width on one of the collimators, 
dings taken being in terms of the screw-pitch (or slit-width), 
cal value of which may be obtained by interpolation upon a 
erived from a previous calibration by means of a rotating 
jisk. In order to make the instrument more particularly 
> for the measurement of photographic plates, a number of 
S and additions were made, which will now be described. 

odiately in front of, and in contact with, one of the colli- 
slits A (Fig 5), a Nicol prism NV; was mounted; while in 
f that, and in line with its axis, a supplementary collimator 
carried by a rigid supporting-piece. Collimator B was also 
ed with a supplementary collimator B,, the function of each 
he delivery of a beam of parallel light to their respective slits 


nalysing Nicol W, is carried in the telescope tube 7’ (which 
en lengthened in order that the rectangular diaphragm in 
f the objective O might be in distinct focus). The angle of 
2 of the analyser is read upon the graduated circle C. Be- 
ach of the two collimators A, 2, two mirrors MM, are fed 
0 c. p. incandescent lamp at L. 
plate whose opacity is to be measured is held in a special 
D between collimators B B,, where, by means of a sliding- 
she differing opacities are brought successively into position 
t of the bilateral slit. ‘ 
lispersion-piece employed is the now well-known Brace prism 
ch is made up of two equal 30 deg. flint prisms of refractive 


tnal Royal Photographic Society,” 44, 200, 1905. 


Brace, ‘On a New System for Spectral Photometric Work,” ‘‘ Astro- 
Journal,” 11, 6, 1900. 


index 1.64822 for D, and carries on one of its inner surfaces a 
deposited silver strip 5 mm. in width, the two prisms being cemented 
together.?7 When first constructed, this cementing medium was 
alpha-bromonaphthalin, which possesses a refractive index very close 
to that of the glass used. Constant trouble was, however, experi- 
enced on account of the volatile nature of this medium and the diffi- 
culty of sealing it in, and eventually the prism was taken apart and 
recemented with Canada balsam. On account of the difference be- 
tween the refractive index of the balsam and-that of the glass, there 
is always present a small amount of reflected light; but as this light 
is proportional to the intensity of the incident light, it introduces 
no error in the readings worthy of any consideration, and is visible 
only when measuring very low densities.8 

In adjusting the instrument for use, the prism table is raised until 
the beam from collimator B passes slowly below the centre of the 
prism, and the field presented when viewed through the observation 
tube 7’ (which carries no eye-lens, being pierced only with a 2.5 mm. 
circular opening) is an illuminated rectangle, which is of even 
brightness throughout (4, Fig. 6), when all adjustments are made, 
and the light is equally intense from either collimator. Should one 
beam be possessed of greater intensity, the field will show two 


G 


A B 


Fig. 6. 
squares of differing brightness (B, Fig. 6). This arrangement has 
been found more satisfactory in practice than that usually em- 
ployed, viz., when the light enters the prism centrally and the field 
is shown crossed by the image of the silver strip, as in C’, Fig. 6.9 

When beginning a series of measures upon photographic plates, 
the slits on their respective collimators are first opened to approxi- 
mately the same width, the greatest opacity in the plate to be 
measured is rin into position, and a rough trial match is made, the 
object simply being the assurance of sufficient slit-width to give light 
enough for the lowest measure without running too close to the 
extinction point (zero). In practice it is not deemed advisable to 
read an opacity requiring a smaller mean angular measure than 
2.0 deg. (=approximately 30 units of Hurter and Driffield). 

The mirrors are carefully adjusted to reflect their light centrally 
through each collimator. Then, while the eye observes the inter- 
face of the prism through the telescope tube, and with the analyser 
set at 90 deg., slit S is altered slightly in width until an exact 
match is obtained between the two halves of the field, which is 
indicated by the absolate disappearance of the dividing ine. From 
now on until the measurement of the plate is completed, neither 
slits, light, nor mirrors should be moved or altered. 

The varying opacities are now slid successively into position in 
front of slit Sj, and the analyser rotated until a match with each 
is secured. As the zero of the analyser circle indicates the point 
of extinction, the formula for the expression of the luminous in- 
tensity is sin? 6, where 6 the angle of the analyser, while the 
degree of blackening when represented in Hurter and Driffield 
density units = A Jog sin® from the “fog value.” ° In practice, read- 
ings made from both sides of the extinction point furnish a mean 
which eliminates any error due to the false position of the zero. 

The methods of recording the measares obtained are shown in 


7 This prism was ground and polished by Mr. 0. L. Petitdidier, of Chicago, to 
whom thanks are due for its optical excellence. 

8 Experiments are at present under way toward the adjustment of a balsam or 
non-volatile cementing medium of similar refractive index to the glass employed in 
the prism. 

® It would probably serve the purpose better if the silver strip covered the entire 
lower (or upper) half of the interface. The beam of parallel light from the col 
limators could then pass centrally through the prism, and the single dividing line 
would fall in the centre of the field of view. 

10 A table was constructed giving the value of log sin® from nil to 90 deg. in 
tenths of a degree, thus permitting of rapid work. 
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Table I, which presents the density measurements of the lower half 


of plate No. 2, to be given in a succeeding table (Table 4 and Fig. 8). 
TABLE I. 
7 
ANGLE. 
<i Hes -2 |A Loa Sin. 
No, pe ees. MEAN. Loa SIN*. (=DEnsrty). 
Above, Below. 
Fog . 765 72°8 9°969L 
66-0 67°5 9 9268 0-0423 
55°9 545 9°8299 | *1392 
H 43°5 96644 | +8047 
35°1 9°4906 “4785 
fil 28°0 9°3220 “6671 
206 23°0 9°1396 "8295. 
15°65 185 8-9318 1°0373 
12°7 15°6 | 8°7794 11897 
| 99 12Fs5e ill 8°5918 13778 


As an example of the agreement in the measures of different 
observers a large number of settings were made by Messrs. Park- 
hurst and Jordan and the writer, upon the same opacities, A, B, the 
results of which are given in Table II. 


TABLE II. 


|MEAN ANGULAR MEASURES.| LoG SIN? @(=DENSITY.) 


OBSERVER, | | 
A B | A | B 
5. 149-05 | 8:4076 
Pp 13 +93 84122 
Ww 14 +05 84090 


(Mean of 12 settings for each value). 
Probable error of average + 0009. 


Difference: Density A = 0032, 
Density B = 0046. 

It is well known that in visual photometry the position of the star 
relative to the comparison light exercises an influence upon the 
measures, and for this reason it was deemed advisable to test the 
match obtained in the spectro-photometer with reference to. the 
vertical and horizontal positions. As it was not practical to arrange 
the instrument to show the two squares in a horizontal plane, all 
measures were made by alteration in the position of the observer. 
Professor Barnard and Mr. Parkhurst kindly made the necessary 
settings, and from a mean of ten in each position, for each observer, 


Fig. 6a. 
Spectrophotometer for Measurement of Photographic Opacities. 
(% Natural Size). 
the net result obtained was not above the error of observation. The 
instrument may therefore be regarded as free from error in this 
regard. 

In using the instrument as a spectrometer, special fronts have 
been constructed for holding colour-cells, etc., while the records are 
made from readings on the divided circle X, which is carefully 
graduated on silver, and reads with two verniers direct to 20)", 
The prism table is also graduated. Collimators A and B, together 
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with the observing telescope 7’, rotate around the optical cent 
the instrument, and are furnished with clamping screws. 7 
B are also equipped with tangent slow-motion screws for de 
adjustments. It is, however, not advisable to disarrange the i 
ment when set up and adjusted for photometry, but to mak 
instead of separate instruments for different lines of work. 
aperture is 25 mm. with a focal Jength of 200 mm. Fig. 6a is 
from a photograph of the completed instrument.1!1 

Another important point regarding this instrument is the a 
to displace the two spectra horizontally relative to each other, g 
the red of one spectrum is in juxtaposition with any hue i 
other by movement of the single slow-motion screw shown’ 
(Fig. 64), while direct measurement may be made in any regi 
the matched spectra by movement of the slow-motion screw B. 
The spectrophotometer as just described was constructe 
various lines of work requiring critical measurement, but su 
instrument is by no means essential. The extremely simpl 
ingenious arrangement devised by Pfund12 should be well al 


«neet all of the requirements in ordinary density measures. 


Influence of Light on Sensitometry, 


The next point in order of importance is the nature of the 
used for the determination of selective spectral sensitiveness, 
upon this point there seems to be as great a diversity in m 
usage as there is in the spectroscope employed. It is conced 
every hand that daylight is the illuminant par excellence, bu 
impossibility of obtaining such light constant in intensity 
quality has led to the substitution of almost every known sou 
illumination. 

If the question were one which concerned only the integ 
luminosity, the difficulties could be much more readily over 
But unfortunately the distribution of spectral intensity is a 
potent factor. One has but to compare the spectra of the ye 
sources, even roughly, to find that they present no agreement a 
themselves. Some are deficient in the red rays, while other 
deficient in the violet. 

In the comparison of the acetylene flame (a), the spectro 
was arranged with a Hiifner-Albrecht rhomb immediately in 
of and in contact with the slit-jaws. One of the rhomb surface 
illuminated by a beam of diffused daylight, while the reme 
incident surface received a beam from the diaphragmed acet 
flame. The distance of the burner from the slit was altered 
he spectra appeared visually equal in the green. Exposures 
hen made upon a Cramer isochromatic plate for varying lengt 
time, the daylight and acetylene spectra impressing them 
simultaneously. 
In the comparison of the candle (b), benzine (c), and 
flames, and the incandescent electric light (e), the replica gi 
spectrograph was used without the rhomb, daylight exposures 
made at the beginning and end of each series. 
The great lack of ultra-violet in a, even with extreme 
exposure, is readily observed, together with the strong acti 
he yellow-green, which with a suitable plate would be shot 
extending with increasing action into the red. In d this eff 
reversed, and the maximum action is shown to lie in the ultra- 
(ns is also the case in the use of the electric arc-light); 6: 
are very similar te each other, and show the characteristic dr 
the ultra-violet, with the corresponding increase at the red ene 
Notwithstanding that this is a point to which many workers 
irected attention, yet unfortunately in the majority of cases 
same workers continue their use and publish spectral compal 
of plates made with the same light-source which they condemn 
for which they give no correction factor. It is obvious that the 
tive selective sensitiveness of two plates determined by a light} 
different from daylight cannot furnish any reliable quantitative 
mation regarding the true values of the plates, unless the art 
light be accurately calibrated in terms of daylight (by photogt 
means), and a formula derived from such calibration which m 
used as a correction factor. 


a 


4 


Q 


11 Originally the photometer was a three-arm spectroscope, constructed by 
ner of Chicago with his usual skill, The alterations necessary to convert 
its present form were made by the writer in the instrument shop of the obser 


14 “Johns Hopkins University Circular,” 4, 20, 1906. 
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torts have been made to calibrate a light to the spectral value | still another make of filter in a later publication.14. This latter filter 
aylight, and though several approximations have been arrived | can, however, still be considered as no more than an approximation, 
yet we are still far from a satisfactory conclusion. The latest | which is, indeed, what these workers themselves term it.15 

best work in this direction is due to Mees and Sheppard,13 who There are, however, numerous opportunities for the use of a standard 
) suggested eae standard, acetylene gas, burning under constant artificial light, in which the difference in spectral distribution from 
sure, and with special care as to its purification, etc., to ensure | daylight does not enter greatly into consideration, and for such the 
tancy in the luminous intensity. This latter point presents no acetylene “standard” of Mees and Sheppard offers decided advan- 
cial difficulty. Inasmuch as the flame of acetylene gas is greatly tages. The writer has made use of a somewhat similar arrangement. 


ient in the violet end of the spectrum, they devised a compen- with most satisfactory and encouraging results 

. . . ind i) 3 
1g colour-filter to correct this deficiency, whose action may be The question now is: Does an appraximation so arrived at offer 
iy explained by stating that it was intended to absorb propor- | any advantages over diffused daylight, if used under certain condi- 


x y 9 1, jh] y: . : . . 5 eye 
atsly the excess from the least pomape ple end of the spectrum. tions, when applied to the determination of selective sensitiveness? 
le this combination was undoubtedly an improvement, yet it was | Briefly, I hope to show that it does not. 
n0 means satisfactory, and that this was recognised by these Rosert Jamms WALLACE. 
ful investigators themselves is proved by the introduction of (To be continued.) 


a ba hae 14 Thid, 46, 114, 1906. 
18 * Journal Royal Photographic Society,” 44, 293, Nov., 1004 15 ‘ British Journal of Photography,” 53, 797, 1906, 


INCREASED HEEPING-POWER OF SENSITISED CARBON 
TISSUE. 


(A Paper in “ Photographische Korrespondenz.”) 


he older formule for carbon and the photo-mechanical processes, The chemical reactions nay be expressed by the following equa- 
d on the light-sensitiveness of the chromates in combination with | tion :— 4 

tine and other organic substances, there will be found an almost K Cr, 0, +:NH, + H O = 2K NH, Cr 0; 

edible chaos of views and receipts. Eder was the first to test If in this reaction the ammonia is réplaced by organic bases, such 


hese statements and clear up the chemical reactions in his classic | methylamine, oxamide, pyridine, pyrazol, carbamide, urethane, 
k, “Ueber die Reaktionen der Chromsiure und der Chromate auf | etc., and tissue be sensitised with the resultant solution, the 


wtine, Gummi, Zucker.” prints will be as good as with potassium bichromate, neutralised with 
ver since the introduction of the carbon process experiments have | ammonia. Pyridine, which was added in alcoholic solution, and 
1 made to increase the keeping property of the sensitised tissue. | Pytazol were slowly oxidised in aqueous solutions. Bases such as 


_ best process so far is the use of the calcium chloride box. Hven aniline, naphtixylamine, etc., which are easily oxidised, should not 
1 this the stability is limited and the calcium tube inconvenient, | be used, as the solution immediately turns green. 

therefore I have tried other chromate compounds. The sensitiveness is somewhat increased with some of these new 
he salts hitherto used have been potassium bichromate K, Cr, 97, | double salts, but not so much as to be of any practical value. After 
um bichromate Na, Cr, O;, and ammonium bichromate, also six weeks’ wear all the tissue sensitised with these bases was abso- 


nonium chromate (NH,). Cr O¢ tpotassio-ammonium chromate | lutely insoluble in water. 


NH,) CrO, and the sodio-ammoninm chromate. As the As the addition of ammonia to the bichromate increases the keeping 
mates of the other metals are either insoluble in water or very | Power of the sensitised tissue, a further increase of keeping was to 
ly, I experimented with organic chromates. be expected with an excess of ammonia. As the excess of ammonia 


have bean able to obtain a monochromate only by direct neutral- | evaporates in the dry tissue, some which had been sensitised with 
ion of chromic acid with methylamine CH,-NH., the formula | potassium bichromate and ammonia was dried and placed in a wide- 
i CH, NH, H,Cr 0,4. The solution is yellow and very similar | mou h jar with a glass stopper. In the jar also was placed a small 
hat of monochromate of ammonia. ‘Tissue sensitised with this vessel, filled with ammonia, so that the tissue was in an atmospnere 
2 excellent prints, proved to be considerably more sensitive, and of ammonia. A second sheet of tissue was placed in a jar without 
t better than that sensitised with potassium bichromate. ammonia, and both jars kept in the dark. 

hromates of other organic bases were next tried. As by the direct After six weeks the tissue which had been kept in the ammonia 
hod of preparation by the action of dilute solutions of chromic acid atmosphere gave a faultless print, whilst the other had become abso- 


the bases, oxidation always occurred even at low temperatures, lutely insoluble in hot water. 
mpts were made to prepare the monochromates by the indirect Attempts were then made to replace the ammonia by a non-volatile 
on of calcium chromate on the sulphates of the bases. Ifa solution | organic base, so as to avoid the inconvenience of having to keep it 
alcium chromate is allowed to act on a solution of aniline sulphate, | in glasses. The following experiments were tried :— 
almost insoluble calcium sulphate is precipitated and a yellow 1. Stock solution, 100 ecs.; a-naphthylamine, 1.94 gms. ; 
tion of aniline chromate is obtained. 2. Stock solution, 100 ccs.; S-naphthylamine, 1.94 gms. ; 
Ca Cr O, + (C,H; NH)y H. S04 ae ae solution, 100 ce pyrazol, oe ems 
= (C, H, NH,)., H, Cr 0, + CaSO, . Stock solu ion, 100 ccs.; aniline, 0.9 gms. ; 
Ca a 5. Stock solution, 100 ccs.; methylamine, 0.41 gms. ; 

s this experiment can only be performed with very careful work 6. Stock solution, 100 ccs.; pyridine, 1.07 gms. ; 
in the cold, and as the resultant solution of aniline chromate 7. Stock solution, 100 ecs.; m-phenylendiamine, 1.4 gms. ; 
mmposes in a few minutes, whilst the colour turns a greenish 8. Stock solution, 106 ccs.; p-phenylendiamine, 1.4 gms. 
k, aniline chromate cannot be used. The stock solution was a 4 per cent. solution of potassium bichro- 
Vhen this experiment proved valueless for practical work, I tried | mate, with enough ammonia added to give a yellow colour. 
nake double salts of the monochromate of potash and the organic The aniline, pyridine, she two naphthylamines, and phenylendia- 
lochromate. mines were dissolved in a little alcohol, and added to the chromate 
to an aqueous solution of potassium bichromate enough ammonia | solution; a part of the a and f- naphthylamine separated, and was 
dded to convert the red colour into a yellow, a solution of potassio- filtered out. With the exception of the two last mixtures, all gave 
nonium chromate is obtained, which in combination with gelatine | faultless prints; with m- and p-phenylendiamine there was a brown 
s sensitive as potassium bichromate, whilst the keeping properties | coloration in a very short time; tissue sensitised with these proved 


he tissue is considerably increased in hot weather. when dry to be absolutely insoluble in hot water. 
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The other sensitised tissues were cut in half; the one half gave 
perfect prints. The other half was kept in a black envelope in the 
dark. After six weeks all were insoluble in hot water. 

Briefly, the results of these experiments, which are of considerable 
theoretical interest, are as follows :— 

1. In place of the chromates hitherto used, monochromate of methyl- 
amine can be used, and tke results are not inferior to those obtained 
when potassium hichromate is used. 


{ 


2. Sensitised tissue will keep for a very long time in a ugg 
condition in an atmosphere of ammonia. 

3. Potassium bichromate can be neutralised with various orga 
bases, without the sensitiveness suffering. ‘ 

4. The addition of non-volatile bases to carbon tissue, which 
been sensitised with potassio-ammonium chromate, does not ess 
tially increase the keeping power of the tissue. 

; Grorc Havperrisser 


INTENSIFYING AND TONING WITH FERRICYANIDE. 


(A Paper in “Das Atelier des Photographen.”) 


In his book on toning development papers,* Dr. Sedlaczek has 
considerably enriched our knowledge of the theory and practice of 
toning developed images by his thorough and scientific treatmen 
of the subject. One statement therein, which is in opposition to 
preconceived notions, caused the author to experiment. 

It has long been known and advanced by numerous writers that 
the uranium intensifier is by far the most satisfactory for negative 
work. This is not, as has often been stated, due to the reddish brown 
colour of the precipitate of uranium ferrocyanide, but to the fact 
that besides chemical substitution there is also a physical deposition 
of uranium ferrocyanide on the silver grain. This was first prove’ 
by von Hitbl in his experiments on the uranium toning of platino- 
types. He found that there was no substitution for the platinum, 
as by after treatment with ammonia the platinum was left in its 
original condition, There must, therefore, have been a physical 
intensification. 

Kaiserling has observed microscopically, not only with platinum, 
but also with the silver grain, in which there was probably chemical 
substitution, an extraordinary enlargement of the origina grain in 
consequence of the deposition round it of precipitated uraniuin 
ferrocyanide, and thus differentiating the process from other intensi- 
fication methods, 

E. Vogel has also pointed out that there was also physical as 
well as chemical intensification. Sedlaczek assumed that in the 
process recommended by nim there was no abnormal additional 
deposition, but only a substitution for the silver. Comparative 
experiments have proved to me that as a matter of fact there 1s 
an important difference between most of the older methods of toning 
or intensifying with uranium and Sedlaczek’s method. He first 
calls attention to the remarkable fact that in nearly all formule 
for uranium toning equal quantities of uranium and ferricyanide 
are directed. This ratio, according to Sedlaczek, is contrary to 
theory; “for one may correctly assume that in the reduction of a 
solution of uranium nitrate containing ferricyanide the normal 
uranyl ferrocyanide (UrOz)s Fe(CN), is formed, therefore theory 
requires 1.5 molecules of uranium nitrate to 1.0 molecules of 
potassium ferricyanide, that is 756 to 329 parts—i.e., somewhat more 
than double the quantity.” 

A second important difference between the older toning formule 
and Sedlaczek’s is that the former always contained an addition of 
glacial acetic acid, whilst Sedlaczek forms a complex compound with 
organic salts, such as oxalates, citrates, tartrates, etc., which are 
then brought into an unstable condition of decomposition. These 


two conditions are important as regards the characteristic action >t 
the baths. 

Tf a negative is immersed in a solution of the old type a as 
follows—- 


1,000 ccs. 
50 ces. 


50 ccs. 
20 ces. 
50 ces. 
10 ces. 
1,000 ces. 


Water 


* “BL J.,” August 10, 17, 1906, pp. 624, 645, 


Several differences will be noticed. These are partly due to « 
ference in tanning of the gelatine; but the chief differences 
noticed after the negatives are dried. The negatives treated witl 
show a considerable enlargement of the grain, and a roughness 
the whole film, which those treated with b do not exhibit. Mic 
scopic examination of the grain strikingly confirms the assumpti 
hat with 6 there is only chemical substitution, and that with 
here is a physical deposition of uranium ferrocyanide round 
grain. 
As the {uranium ferricyanide solution tans the gelatine 
absolute insolubility, the thin films required for microscopic exami 
ion are best prepared by dissolving part of the unintensified fi 
in water and coating very thinly on glass, and then intensifyi 
hese new films. 
The accompanying illustrations show the difference very striking 
Fig. 1 shows the grain structure after intensification in a, a 
Fig. 2 after intensification in 6. The grain in Fig. 2 scarcely diff 
rom that of the unintensified negative, whilst in Fig. 1 the gre 
deposition of the uranium ferrocyanide scarcely permits of t 
original grain being seen. 

Further experiments showed that the difference in action of t 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


above solutions cannot be ascribed only to the oxalate in 0, but ali 
to the great excess of ferricyanide in a, for if in this only 20 (es 
instead of 50 be used the physical deposition of uranium ferrocyanik 
takes place only to a limited extent. 

There is a marked difference in the behaviour of the two bath 
Solution @ is brown and decomposes eyen after one or two hout 
standing; whilst 6 is a pure yellow and remains clear for a lor 
time. The difference is not in the addition of the oxalate, bt 
also in the increased proportion of ferricyanide in a. The spol 
taneous decomposition of the uranium ferricyanide in a 5 per cen 
solution is completed much more quickly with ian ‘excess ( 
potassium ferricyamide, and especia ly if the solution is warmed. 

By the introduction of the oxalate complex and the exact equiv: 
lent quantities, as used in Sedlaczek’s formula, there is produced 
purely chemical substitution, whilst in the old type of intensifie1 
there is physical intensification, the result of the ready spontaneot 
decomposition of the solution by the catalytic action of the. silve 
of the negative, an action which increases with the instability ¢ 
the solution and the time it is used. 

The addition of organic salts to regulate the action of ferricyanid 
toning baths has been repeatedly recommended. Srna use 
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monium oxalate for iron blue toning; Namias also used ferr*c 
late. For toning with copper ferricyanide, which is insoluble, 
mias has used the soluble complex compounds with oxalates or 
trates; Ferguson, Eder, and Clerc used potassium citrate for the 
ne purpose. We are indebted to Sedlaczek for a systematic 
estigation of the action of these salts. 

[he addition of sulphocyanides has great influence on toning with 
ricyanides. It was first observed by Namias that ammonium 
phocyanide in the uranium toning bath for bromides hastened 
, process and gave better results. Payne was the first to state 
+ platinum prints could be toned with uranium. Strakosch used 
monium sulphocyanide for this with success, and the action was 
re closely studied by von Hiibl. He found that ammonium sulpho- 
mnide in the uranium bath acted as a reducer, and that it could 
replaced by other salts, such as sodium sulphite, thiosinamine 
] even grape sugar. In the iron blue \toning process sulpho- 
nides were used with success by yon Hiibl, and this aduition was 
o used for copper toning platinotypes by Menke, and for uranium 
ing bromides by Welborne Piper, and with iron salts by 
eglitz. 
[he strong action of sulphocyanides in the uranium toning baths 
1 be directly observed. Even in the cold after a short time the 
aration of uranium ferrocyanide begins. If sulphocyanide is 
Jed to the mixture of iron alum and potassium ferricyanide, there 
gears first of all the intense blood-red coloration of ferric 
phocyanide, which turns slowly into a smutty green, and then a 
re Berlin blue. 

also obtained with the iron blue toning and Sedlaczek’s formula 
physical intensification of the silver grain, which is easily seen 
Jer the microscope. 

7rom the above facts it is obvious that for very vigorous intensifi- 
ion the old solution without oxalate and with equal quantities of 
ricyanide and uranium salts is more suitable ; whilst for mere 


ing of bromide prints Sedlaczek’s formula is preferable. 
Dr. Lipro-CRAMER. 
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COPPER TONING. 


. BR. Namias, writing in the current number of the “ Photograph- 
he Korrespondenz,” refers to the liability of the red and brown 
es given by the copper ferricyanide process to darken after a 
ie. This change is due to the fact that the silver ferrocyanide, 
m with long immersion, is not completely converted into copper 
rocyanide. If this conversion could be more effectually carried out 
, quantity of the red compound and the intensity of this colour 
uld be increased. 

dr. Namias finds that this can be attained by immersing the toned 
nt in a solution of 


Copper sulphate 1 oz. 50 gms. 
elbow: 90 grs. 20 gms. 
Water 20 ozs. 1000 ces. 
Pure hydrochloric acid 50 min. 10 gms. 


this bath the silver ferrocyanide is converted into silver chloride, 
1 copper ferrocyanide is formed, which increases the red colour 
the print. This is attained in a few minutes, in five at the most. 

[he prints must be well rinsed in water, and then dipped into a 
per cent. solution of hypo, containing 5 per cent. of boric acid. 
this the silver chloride dissolves. The prints obtained by this 
ess are of much more brilliant red than those obtained with the 
linary nitrate bath. 
The tone obtained is very beautiful and useful for many subjects, 
ticularly portraits. As it is important to know that prints, even 
en exposed for some time to direct sunlight, will not change, a print 
ained in this way was half covered with black paper and exposed 
intense sunlight. It showed not the least difference between the 
ered and uncoyered paits. 
for blue toning, Dr. Namias prefers the use of two baths, the one a 
per cent. solution of potassium ferricyanide, with 5 per cent. 
monia added, and the other a 1 per cent. solution of ferric chloride, 
taining 2 per cent. of hydrochloric acid. Only in this way can 
intensely blue picture be obtained. After toning the silver chloride 


can be removed with hypo. If the copper toning is carried out in 
this latter way very weak prints are obtained. 


Photo-Dechanical 


——_¢—____ 


Dotes. 


Cleaning the Metzograph Screen. 


One of the best ways to clean a metzograph screen on the grained 
surface, writes Mr. S. Scholes in the “Questions and Answers” 
Department of Messrs. Penrose’s “ Process Work,” is to take a small 
bottle of mehylated spirit and add a little piece of iodine just to 
discolour it. A small frame should be used like an inner frame of a 
dark slide, to keep the screen from touching the bench, the screen 
is placed in this, and a small amount of the methylated spirit and 
iodine shaken out of the bottle (which should have a spirit cork) 
and carefully rubbed over with a small piece of wash leather until 
it evaporates dry. Now take another small bottle only containing 
methylated spirit, and rub over again, using a full size wash-leather, 
and this should be rubbed as quickly as possible; this should be 
done now and again, while the screen is in use, but if the screen 
is in continual use it is advisable to clean it each night with a strong 
solution of potassium cyanide and iodine, with cotton wool, rinsing 
well under the tap and putting aside until the morning, when it 
should be cleaned_again with methylated spirit and a large wash 
leather. .voen not in use it should be put away in an air-tight 
grooved box without anything touching it on either side. This box 
should be attached to two strong brackets and put on the wall or 
in the fireproof safe. 


The Bolt Court Report. 

The report of the eleventh session of the London County School of 
Photo-Engraving and Lithography, which Mr. A. J. Newton and 
his assistant, Mr. A. J. Bull, have so successfully directed, speaks 
highly for the quality and the range of the instruction provided at 
the old City mansion at the end of Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.0. 
The report records continued progress in the number of students— 
565, compared with 488 in the tenth session—and it is satisfactory 
to find that process firms are constantly applying to Bolt Court to 
recruit their staffs. We are glad to see, also, that the research side 
of the school’s activity—an important feature of its work—has been 
strengthened by the completion of several pieces of investigation of 
value to students as well as to the process trades. 

The graphic contents of the report include all the current pro- 
cesses of illustration, and almost all instances are reproductions of 
originals by students in the art or the “process ” school. 


Combined Line and Half-Tone. 


According to the recent patent specification (No. 11,975, 1906) of 
Dr. Edward Mertens, 36, Jager Strasse, Grosslichterfelde-ost, Ger- 
many, a method of obtaining line and half-tone negatives (from 
an original in which both occur) on the one negative is as follows :— 
Two or more copies of the model or original are drawn printed, or 
applied in any other suitable way in a light colour to a black, red, 
yellow, green, or other non-actinic ground or a ground covered witn 
a mixture of the colours, so that one or more of such copies con- 
stitutes a whole-tone component or components of the original and 
one or more of such copies constitutes a half-tone component or 
components of the original respectively. Upon the same light- 
sensitive plate, film, or paper these components are then photo- 
graphed in succession; first the whole-tone component or com- 
ponents without a screen, and then the half-tone component or com- 
ponents with an interposed screen, or the operation may ve effected 
in the reverse order. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 


The following Patents have been applied for :— 
Puorocrapus.—No. 6,497. Improvements in the means of making 
photographs for photo-engraving and similar purposes. Ignaz, 
Herbst and Franz Spalth, 1, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
Lendon, W.C. 
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Patent Dews. 


Seepage: 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents have been received between 

May 6 and May 11:— 

Firms.—No. 10,472. Improvements in photographic films. 
Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

Firms.—No. 11,054. Improved automatic film exposure checker for 
photographic cameras. Alfred William Bennett and Charles 
Colthurst Holland, 21, Great St. Helen’s, London. 

Duvexorine Crocks.—No. 10,538. Improvemerts in developing clocks 
for photographic and the like purposes. George Lindsay John- 
son, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Cotovur PHorocraruy.—No, 10,611. Improvements in methods of, and 
apparatus for, reproducing pictures or photographs in natural 
colours. Burton Stearns Philbrook, 8, Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, London 

Camera Arracuments.—No. 10,695. Improvements in attachments 
for use with photographic cameras. Ernest George Brown, 30, 
Belvoir Street, Leicester. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No, 10,716. Improvements in cameras and appara- 
tus for photographing and exhibiting cinematograph, mutoscopic, 
and ordinary pictures. Henry William Hamblin Palmer, 43, 
St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, London. 

Cotour PHoTograpHy.—No. 10,717. Improvements in direct one- 
plate natural colour photography. Henry William Hamblin 
Palmer, 43, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, London. 

Cotour PHotograrpuy.—No. 10,718. Improvements in three-colour 
photography and the projection in natural colours upon a screen 
in animation. Henry William Hamblin Palmer, 43, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross, London. 


John 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


ImprRovEMENtTS IN PHotocRaPHic CHANGE-BoxEs.—No. 13,351, 1906. 
This invention relates to an improved photographic change-box 
adapted to be charged and emptied in daylight. for this 
purpose the box, which is provided with a closable charging- 

perture, contains an internal rigid frame which is so arranged 

as to laterally enclose the pile of plates and is provided at the 
end, adjacent to the charging-aperture, with an aperture for 
he passage of the pile of the plates, and at the other end 
with certain slots for the passage of the exposed plate when 1t 
is withdrawn by the change-slide and reinserted at the back 
of the pile. 

The invention is illustrated in the annexed drawing, which is 

longitudinal section. 

At the front part of the change-slide abutments are provided, 

the purpose of which is to remove the uppermost plate each time 

the slide is withdrawn from the box. The plate withdrawn by 
this means assumes the position indicated by dotted lines, and 

t 2 

8. 


© 
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hen the position indicated by full lines. The back of the 
slide is provided with projections, against which the plate 
withdrawn abuts. Two springs arranged within the slide 
serve to press the withdrawn plate against the back of the said 
slide. The rigid internal frame which constitutes the principal 
novelty of this change-box comprises a part adjacent to the 
discharging-aperture of the box, and is provided with apertures 
for the passage of the projections already referred to, and is so 
formed as to leave slots through which the foremcst exposed 
plate may pass out, and be again inserted behind the pile. 

The manner in which the change-box is used is as follows :— 

The end of the case is inserted into the aperture of the empty 
change-box so that a light-proof joint is made between the tw 
receptacles by means of the guides. The slide-shutters are 
thereupon withdrawn, and also ‘the abutment-slide. Lhe 
change-box is then held in such a position that the plates slide 
by gravity from the case into the box. When the plates have 
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entered the change-box the slide-shutters are closed and the bo 
is ready for use. The plates are changed by successively wit) 
drawing and re-inserting the change-slide, so that plates aj 


successively removed from the front of the pile and conveyed | 
the back thereof. The emptying of the change-box is effects 
in a manner analogous to the charging. The word “plates” use 
herein is intended to cover any form of sensitised layer carrier 
whether of glass, celluloid, or otherwise. Optische Ansta 
C. P. Goerz, Aktiengesellschaft, of 44/46, Rheinstrasse, Friedenay 
near Berlin. 

Avromatic Drvick FOR PHOTOGRAPHING HOUSEBREAKERS WHILE 
MANIPULATING ON THE Door-Lock.—No. 3,345, 1907. Th 
invention relates to an automatic device for photographir 
housebreakers whilst manipulating on the door-lock. 

In the keyhole of the door a bolt is arranged and provide 
with two differently sized transverse holes. The bolt is passe 
throug a gaspipe, or through a block inserted in said gas pip 
so as to tightly fit said block. 

Above the keyhole an opening for taking the photogra 
therethrough, and again above the same another opening fi 
the illumination of the outside of the door by flashlight, a: 
arranged. 

Above the photographic apparatus, which is mounted on # 
door behind the opening, a cup is arranged which is filled wii 
the flashlight powder. Into this cup the gaspipe is led wi 
its upper orifice, whilst the lower end of the same is connecté 
with a gas supply pipe, which is preferably effected by meai 
of a rubber pipe. 

When now an instrument, or the like, is introduced into 

keyhole by the burglar, the bolt is pressed back, whereby # 

lever system is actuated in such a manner as to turn the closit 
plate away from the openings and thus freeing the latte 
whilst the larger hole of the bolt is caused to coincide with # 

bore of the gaspipe, thus allowing a larger quantity of g 
passing therethrough, so that a larger flame is vroduced in t 
cup which ignited the flashlight powder. By these means, 
photograph of the burglar standing outside the door is take 
Hubert Wessling, of 319, Promenade, Borken in Westphali 
Germany. 

IvproveMENT IN CrneMaToGRapHic Apparatus.—No. 9,370, 190 
This invention relates to portable apparatus for photographing: 
exhibiting animated scenes, of the kind wherein the photograp: 
are taken upon circular discs that are adapted to be rotated inte 
mittently by mechanism giving a step-py-step motion, so th 
successive portions of the discs are brought in order in front ol 
lens or viewing aperture in the outer casing of the apparatus, t 
exposure or viewing interval being controlled by a revyolvil 
shutter. 

Hach sensitive plate is placed in a closed casing having 
shutter whereby the plate can be protected from light when 0 
of the apparatus, the shutter being manipulated when the casit 
is in place in the apparatus to uncover the plate at the positit 
where the photographs are to be taken. Henri Louis Huet, 
114, Rue du Temple, Paris. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PHorograpHic Exnarcine Apparatus.—No. 15,11 
1906. This invention has for its object a means for strengthe 
ing and simplifying the construction of daylight enlargers. 

It is well known that the said enlargers generally consist of 
light-proof tapered casing, provided with a means for holdi 
the negative and the enlarging lens at the smaller end, and # 
sensitive material on which the enlargement is made at the larg 
end. 

The method hitherto commonly in use has been to form i) 
said casing either of wood or cardboard, the latter being usual 
covered with a suitable fabric for the purpose of rendering iy 
joints light proof and giving the apparatus a suitable finish. 

The objection to the use of wood for the above purpose is th 
the shrinkage to which it is liable has a detrimental effect 
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the focus of the enlarger, and the cost of manufacture is con- 
siderable. 

With cardboard or similar material the objection arises more 
particularly from the instability of the joints and the difficulty 
and cost of construction. 

According to our improved system we adopt a combination 


Fig. 1. 


of cardboard sides which are glued or otherwise fixed into 
grooved corner beadings, as will be clearly shown in the accom- 
panying drawings, in which Fig. 1 is a perspective view of the 
complete apparatus with a part of one side removed to show 
the lens board and fillets. Fig. 2 is an enlarged sectional detail 
showing the formation of the grooved corner beadings and the 


Fig. 2. 


manner in which the cardboard sides are fixed therein. Herbert 
Holmes, Photographic Apparatus Manufacturer, Tudor Works, 
Tudor Road, Hackney, London, and Houghtons Limited, Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers and Dealers, 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
ROVEMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING APPARATUS.—No. 16,390, 
1906. The object of this invention is to make photo prints, 
such as ferro prussiate, ferro gallic, etc., from engineering or 
other tracings, in continuous lengths, which is accomplished in 
the following manner. . The machine is made after the form 
of an ordinary roller mangle, one of the rollers being hollow and 
made of glass, of any convenient length, to suit the width of paper 
used, arranged on each side and close to the glass roller. Two 
or more other rollers of the same length, made of wood or other 
suitable material, are placed around these wooden or other rollers, 
and a continuous band cf cloth or other material, so that it 
presses on about half the circumference of the glass roller, 
which is geared by mitre wheel or chain to one or more of the 
wooden rollers. It will be seen that when the rollers are revolved 
the glass roller and endless band will travel in opposite direc- 
tions, and both the tracing and the photo printing paper passed 
between them will be gripped, and carried evenly through. In- 
side the glass roller, which is open at both ends, are placed 
several electric mercury vapour tubes, or other high candle-power 
electric vacuum lights. James Warry Vickers, Finsbury Square 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
ROVEMENTS IN TELEMETERS OR DisTaANCE FINDERS FOR PuHoTo- 
GRAPHERS AND OrHERS.—No. 12,512, 1906. This invention 
relates to a telemeter designed to ascertain the distance at which 
an object to be photographed is situated from the observer, so 
that, the distance being correctly known, the camera may be 
focussed and the exposure made. It consists of a sighting tube 
combined with, or in a fixed relative position to the centre of 
suspension of, a plumb weight. When the sighting tube is 
horizontal the plumb weight hangs at right angles and vertical 
to it. The sighting tube is directed to the base or ground line 
of the object to be photographed, and as the weight will hang 


perfectly vertical it will give the angle formed between the 
line of sight and a perpendicular line drawn from the eye of the 
observer to the ground. This angle, by means of suitable 
gearing, is multiplied and converted into a circular motion and 
conveyed to a pointer moving over a dial, which, instead of being 
marked in degrees, is, for the sake of convenience, marked off to 
show the distances in feet or metres, so that the aistances may be 
read off with the greatest ease. 

This instrument can also be used to level the camera, as when 
the pointer is pointing to an arrow head marked on the dial the 


sighting tube of the telemeter is at right angles to the weight and 
is consequently in a perfectly horizontal line. 

This instrument is for use on level ground, and hence shouid 
the base or ground line of the object to be photographed stand 
higher or lower than the ground on which the observer is placed, 
the necessary allowance must be made for this difference of 
level by directing the sighting tube to a distance higher or 
lower than the object which would be level with the ground 
on which the observer stands. 

The instrument may be fixed to the camera or independent 
thereof, and it comprises a case closed at front by a glass cover 
and containing the weight which is suspended by a spindle which 
works freely in bearings in front and rear plates or supports in 
such manner that whatever may be the vertical position of the 
telemeter the weight will, within predetermined limits, always 
hang vertical. Only a certain amount of angular movement of 
the plumb weight is necessary, and it is then stopped by striking 
against the case. The instrument may be in the form of a watch 
carried in the pocket. Frank William Riches (Engineer), ef 
11, Toutschkoff Pereoulck, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


Dew Crade Dame. 


PusHaxr.—No. 291,795. Chemical substance included in Class 1, and 
not included in other classes. Fuerst Brothers, 17, Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C., merchants. April 3, 1907. 


Mr. T. Naytor, manufacturer of photographic apparatus, ete. 
(late of Harway Street Works, Tottenham Court Road), intimates 
change of address to 24, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, where 
in future he will trade under partnership title of Naylor and Luck. 


Tuer Royat Socrery.—At a conversazione held at the society’s 
rooms, Burlington House, on May 8, one of the most interesting 
exhibits was that shown by Dr. F. D. Chattaway, F.R.S., of copper 
mirrors deposited upon glass from aqueous solution. Although silver 
is very readily deposited upon glass in this way and extensively 
used in the manufacture of mirrors, it has hitherto been found impos- 
sible thus to deposit the metal copper, but the mirrors exhibited 
proved equal in brilliancy and uniformity of surface to those treated 
with silver, and, on account of the colour of the copper, much more 
beautiful. 


| 
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Analecta. 


Lxtracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


A Pictorial Object 
THE most satisfactory method of dealing with pictorial work on 
an outing (says a writer in “ The Photographic News”) would be for 
he leader to select. some subject which appealed to him, to get his 
standpoint and expose his plate. Then let each member carefully 
examine the subject, see how much of it was included on the ground 
glass, and, if possible, hear in a few words what the leader proposed 
o do in the way of treatment. Then, at a club evening, a straight 
rint might be shown from the negative, either contact or enlarged to 
the size it was proposed to make the picture. A second similar print 
might also be shown, with any alterations in the way of lightening 
ov darkening which might be intended, these modifications being made 
with charcoal grey and Chinese white, applied with a brush. If club 
acilities existed, the enlarged negative making, with the necessary 
control, might form another demonstration. 
Oil Pigment Printing. 

In speaking of the actual pigmenting in his oil printing process 
Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins (writing in “ The Amateur Photographer ”’) 
says: At this point we reach the most important part of the proceed- 
ings, for it is in the application of the pigment that the process 
becomes plastic, and the picture evolves as we may command it. The 
pigment of which it will consist is a very carefully adjusted oil paint, 
quite different from the variety used by painters, and in order to 
apply it a small quantity (about the size of a match-head) must be 
carefully spread, very thinly, on a piece of glass, and one of the special 
brushes lightly charged by gently dabhing upon it. On applying 
this to the blank print some of the pigment will be transferred, and 
the picture will begin to appear. Gently it comes, the shadows 
drawing to themselves each its proportion of the colour; but one 
perhaps comes forward too much, showing brighter than the impres- 
sion the scene itself left upon the mind. A little extra pigment on 
the brush, a persuasive touch, and down it goes to the exact value 
we desire. Or, again, the negative gives us a tame, sad passage where 
wa \saw all light and silvery—a quick turn of the brush, a sort of 
flicking action, and it shines out full of brilliance. In fact, whatever 
effect we feel to be desirable is readily within the reach of a mere 
modification in the handling or manipulation of the brush. 


Lesson. 


5 


Exposure for Architectural Subjects. 


With regard to the exposure of architectural subjects, Mr. E. R. 
Bull (writing in “ Focus”) gives the following advice: For interiors 
the only reliable guide is that of experience. Notes should be made 
of the precise conditions at the time of each exposure, and the results 
so gained will act as a guide for future practice. As the characters 
of the subject and lightings vary to such a very great extent, only 
a rough estimate can be quoted. In the light portions of the cathe- 
drals, as the naves, in a good diffused summer light, and the lens 
working at //22 on rapid plates, from three to five minutes will be 
required. If stalls or other dark objects be included the exposures 
must be increased, and here orthochromatic plates will be found 
advantageous. In very dark parts, as crypts, the exposures often 
run into several heurs. It is well to remember that in this class of 
work, under-exposure renders the plate useless, and the exposure 
should be for the shadows; the high-lights will take care of them- 
selves. When exposures are of prolonged duration, persons passing 
in front of the camera may be ignored, providing they are constantly 
on the move. But should they remain in one place or sit down, the 
lens should be capped. This may occur many times during one 
exposure. Light coloured clothing is particularly apt to produce 
ghosts, and thus spoil the picture 

i IAS EE 
Messrs. Ritey Bros. (late of 55 and 57, Godwin Street) have 


removed to more extensive premises at 17, Colonnade, Westgate, 
Bradford, where all communications should now be addressed. 


SEASONABLE ADVERTISING.—A good example of window advertise- 
ment is to be seen at the present time at the Kodak Company’s 
branch, 40, Strand, where a realistic seaside view of children play- 
ing on the beach is depicted, one of the number being occupied in 
kodaking his companions. 


Dew Books. 


“Tehrbuch der Microphotographie.” By Dr. R. Neuhauss. Publis! 
by S. Hirzel, Leipzig. 


Ir is nine years since the second edition of 
published, and considerable advances have been 


time, not only in the 
preparation of plates 
A brief historical s 


to assert, the correct term, opens the book, and 


his text-book 4 
made during t 
construction of micro-objectives, but also in | 
urvey of photomicrography, which is, we vent 
this deals rat 


with the evolution of apparatus from Mayer’s simple instrument 


1844 to the 
Leitz. 

The objective, the 
are dealt with 
to the chroma 
matic light filters. 


atest 


there is here much valuable 
spectral composition, plate sensitiveness, and resoly 


foundations of 
power. 
The particu 


spectroso 
The section 


in very 
ic difference 
The sources of light are treated more fully, ¢ 


The condenser and 
ar arrangements for dark 
stereoscopic work are somewhat more 
work are meagre. 

devoted to photographic manipulation pure 


complete installations of Zeiss, Reichert, ; 


effect of immersion fluids, and 
simp 


projection ocul 
e fashion, a remark which may also ap 
of focus and the production of monock 
information, based on the only satisfact 
its use comes in for like simple treatme 
‘round, side or polarised, ; 
fully treated, but those 


and sim 


is commendably brief ; commendable in that the author assumes t 
either the worker is acquainted with photography or that he 


have access to 


to the special 


micrography” and 
happy ; we have 


As a manua 
mend Dr. Neuhauss’ 
with the genera 


practice of photography. 


purely photographic text-books, therefore the inst 
tions given deal rather wi 
work in hand. 

The concluding sections dealing with 


h the particular modifications incider 


“the importance of phe 
reproduction are particule 


the methods of 


here a sketch of the value of the work and the va 
of every reproduction, 


process. 


for photomicrographic practice, we can warmly reei 


work, particularly to those who are acquain 
It is well illustra 


throughout by diagrams, and at the end some fine half-tone ec 
type and photogravure illustrations are given, amongst which 


would specially men 
lamine of interferer 
Amphipleura pel 


“ Hlektrische Fernphotographie.” 


This booklet is an extension of the first edition, necessitated 


tion those of some Zenker lamine, that is, 
ntial colour work, and one of the well-kn¢ 


ucida. 


y Dr. Arthur Korn. 2nd Edit 


the important practical advances which Dr. Korn made during 
past two years in his method of reproducing pictures electrically ¢ 


long distances. 


It gives an interesting historical review of previ 


attempts in a similar direction, and describes in full the auth 


carrier forms of transmitting apparatus. 


The principal change 


taken place in the receiver, the high tension vacuum discharge 


with its 
simple 
inertia, 


attendant complications, having been replaced by a m 
hough delicate arrangement, which, owing to its sma 
permits of hi 


igher screeds in transmission. 


The receiver consists now essentially of an “ Hinthoven Galve 


in which a 
ul magnet, 


meter,” 
a power 


currents traversing it. 


very fine wire is stretched between the pole 
his wire “ sagging” under the’ influence of W 
A small shutter attached to the wire ist 


made to more or less stop out the rays from a source of light, 
thus to intesduce the variations in depth of printing which re 


in the print. 
A most importan 


addition is the “(Selenium Compensator,” 


theory of which is developed. Its principal function in this case 1 


eliminate some ot t 


he time “lag” of the Selenium, and render 


possible speed of transmission greater. 
The method which Dr. Korn has evolved undoubtedly shows s 


very practical and sa 


isfactory results, and should, during the next 


months, become familiar to the general public, owing to its hay 
been acquired by one of the great London papers. 


: Resumé des Travaux Publiés,” Par MM. A. and L. Lumiére, Ly 
This is an extremely useful collection of brief summaries of all 


published papers by 
dating from 1877 to 


the authors on photographic and other subje 
1906. In all cases the original source is gi 


therefore it is possible to turn this up if it be thought necess 
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[. Lumiére’s investigation work, most. of which has been reported 
our pages, has touched on most photographic subjects, and it 
uld be found very handy to have in one volume a summary of the 
1e. 


Dew Daterials. 


ington Canvas Bromide. Manufactured by Wellington and Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 

his is a distinct novelty which should find considerable favour, 
h for contact printing and enlarging. It is a real canvas paper, 
wing well the grain, and is therefore specially suitable for artistic 
ets. It is very strong, and will therefore stand considerable rough 
dling if required. 

b is quite sufficient for us to say that it is coated with the well- 
wn Wellington bromide emulsion, and is manipulated in exactly 
same way as any ordinary bromide paper, and is obtained at the 
e price. 

his new materia! will be warmly weleomed by the enthusiast in 
wging, who can with it obtain a fine canvas grain effect without 
use of bolting silk or other media. 

ishaxe,” a universal concentrated single solution developer. Sold 
by Fuerst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, E.C. 

etails will be found elsewhere of a competition which has been 
ituted by Fuerst Bros., with prizes amounting in all to £150 for 
Its obtained with this developer. 

‘om our trials with this developer, which may be obtained either 
olution or cartridge form, it is possible to obtain excellent nega- 
s. It is adjustable to various exposures by mere dilution with 
sr and the addition of bromide, and is also suitable for develop- 
b papers. It is clean working and not very readily oxidised, so 
it answers to all the requirements of the practical worker. 


D)eetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Fripay, May 24. 
Indoor Meeting. 
SATURDAY, May 25, 
:Camera Club. Outing to Knaresborough. 5 F 
1 Middlesex Photographie Society. ‘‘Record” Outing. 
itry Photographic Club. Outing to Allesley and District. 


2a and District Photographic Society. Outing to Mitcham. ¢ ; 
3 Park and District Photographic Society. Outing to Old Park, Winchmore 


il, 


leen Photo Art Club. 


Monpay, May 27. 


ord Photographic Society. Outing to Esholt. 
send and District Photographic Society. 
iffee, jun. 
ampton Camera Club, 
G. Kimber. f 
rminster Photographic Society. Pictc 
s Park and District Photographic Society. 
evelopment.” W. F. Slater. 


TUESDAY, May 28. 


Technical Meeting. ‘'A Measurement of the 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, D.Se., F.C.S., and 


“Gum Bichromate.’ W. 
“Essential Qualities of Photographic Apparatus.” 


Pictorial Competition. 7 ' 
‘Theory and Practice of Time 


_ Photographic Society. | h 
ficiency of Dark-Room Filters.” 
K. Baker. ‘i , 
1ey Photographic Society. ‘‘ Camera Adjustments.” 3 
pgton Camera Club. ‘‘ Intensification and Reduction. 
rham Photographic Society. ‘‘Copying.” J. Leadbeater. 
ngham Photographic Society. Social Evening. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 29. 
on Camera Club. ‘Sepia Platinotypes.” Demonstrated. W 7 
ul Technical College Photographic Society. ‘* Lantern Slides. 
oWwse. 
-*hotographic Society. 
Griffin & Sons. Y " " 
Middlesex Photographic Society. Technical Meeting. 
THURSDAY, May 30. 


London Photographie Society. ‘The 1906 Outings.” 
d L, T. Jones. 


A. J. Hyder. 
A. E, Bawtree. 


W. A. Hooker. 
RB. J. G. 


“Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Papers.” John 


E. H. Ingleton 


OYDON CamMERA CLUB.—A number of prints of excellent average 
ty were on the walls last week, representing the work done by 
bers on a recent excursion. A medal offered for the best picture 
wwarded Mr. H. P. C. Harpur by ballot amongst those present. 
Jarpur had been giving panchromatic plates a trial, and showed 


a series of capital negatives, some being on plates over a year old 
and kept under adverse conditions. The greater part of the evening 
was devoted to an explanation by the authors of the pictures, of the 
conditions under which their respective negatives were exposed and 
developed, and to a consideration as to how the various plates (mainly 
orthochromatic, behind filters) translated the original scenes. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence, 


—_—___ 


A “Wanrep” PHorograrHerR, — Sergeant Whaley arrested at 
Consett an itinerant photographer, William Stephenson, alias Clark, 
who is said to be “wanted” at Welshpool. 

ALLEGED ADvERTISEMENT FRAvD.—The opening scene in an im- 
portant police prosecution was enacted at the Liverpool Police Court, 
when Thomas and William M‘Hugh, father and son, were charged 
in several cases with having obtained money by false pretences and 
with conspiring to defraud. Thomas A. Anderton, a young ship's 
steward, stated how he replied to an advertisement, in a Liverpool 
newspaper, and received a letter invi ing him to call at a certain 
photographic studio. He did so, and saw William M‘Hugh, who 
informed him that he wanted a steady, reliable young man, ‘that his 
father was financing the business, and was a retired solicitor and 
a member of the City Council, which fact obtained him Corporation 
work to the amount of £100 a week. He (William M‘Hugh) had also 
a studio in the Isle of Man, and wanted witness to manage the Liver- 
pool branch. He asked for a premium, and £30 was eventually paid 
over to William M‘Hugh. The evidence in other cases was almost 
identical, and accused were remanded. 


A Canvasser Cuarcep.—aAt the North Holland (Boston) Petty 
Sessions last week William Westoby, 56, photographer, Alford, was 
charged with obtaining money by trick. Walter Morley, machine 
owner, Wigtoft, said prisoner called on him on January 18, and 
solicited orders for photographs. He agreed to have his machine 
photographed, and paid prisoner 5s. for three copies. On March 1 
risoner called again, and said the photograph had come out badly. 
He therefore took another photograph, and witness gave him another 
5s. for three more copies, none of which he had received. Evidence 
was given showing that prisoner also obtained 8s. from Mrs. Poole, 
wife of a cottager, at Sutterton; 5s. from John James Alexander, 
farmer, of Gosberton Fen; 10s. from Walter Alexander, labourer, 
at Gosberton Clough. Mrs. Eliza Ann, Gosberton Clough, said 
prisoner lodged with her from March 4 to 15, and left owing her 
8s. 6d. Prisoner gave his address as East End, Alford, and Mrs. 
Lucy Raithby, of that address, said prisoner had lodged with her, 
but left in February, owing her 30s. Prisoner said he would execute 
the orders he had received if the magistrates would grant him time. 
He admitted that in December, 1903, he was committed to prison for 
one month at Grantham for obtaining money by false pretences. He 
was committed for two months’ hard labour. 

Curapr PHorocRapHy.—In the Lynn County Court Charles Holman, 
50, Norfolk Street, Lynn, tobacconist, brought an action against 
George Mason and C. Foster, formerly trading as the Gainsborough 
Photo Company, but now as the Stickybacks Company, 594, St. 
Matthew’s, Ipswich, photographers, to recover £5 for damages done 
to premises. Judgment for defendants. 

A Forxesronr Banxrurr.—On May 9, in the case of Leonard John 
Watson, photographer, Folkestone and Canterbury, the ‘liabilities 
were put at £248 10s. 10d.; net assets, £64 1s. 1d; deficiency, 
£184 9s. 9d. Debtor said he started business about seven years ago 
at Folkestone as a photographer. He had about £25 capital, which he 
had saved whilst an assistant. The business was a success. Last 
October he opened a branch business at 64, The Parade, Canterbury, 
because the doctor said his wife could not live in Folkestone. The 
business in Folkestone, which he left in charge of an assistant, then 
went down very considerably. Debtor, continuing, said the rent he 
paid at Canterbury was £90. 

The Official Receiver: What was the reason of you giving up 64, 
The Parade? 

When I found I could not square up things properly at Folkestone 
I thought the best thing to do would be to tell Mr. Philpot, the land- 
lord, to get another tenant. 

In answer to the Official Receiver, debtor said he sold the Folkestone 
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business just before the receiving order for £20, and £4 was deducted 
for expenses. He left the furniture at Canterbury as security. He 
gave instructions subsequently to Messrs. Young and Briggs (and 
signed a document to that effect) to sell the furniture, and the pro- 
ceeds were to go to pay Mr. Philpot for rent, and the balance to be 
paid over to him (debtor) 

The Official Receiver: The effects were not sold at the date of the 
receiving order?—No, Sir. 

The Registrar: Where were they?—In Messrs. Young and Briggs’ 
custody. 

The Officia 
—Yes, Sir. 

The Official Receiver: Did you give Mr. Philpot any reason to 
believe that you could pay your debt in full?—No, Sir. 

Tn answer to the Registrar, the debtor said he had an interview 
with the landlord, and he said that if debtor gave him some security 
the goods which were then at The Parade would not be stopped. 
It was agreed at his (debtor's) suggestion that the landlord should 
be paid out of the proceeds of the sale. 

Did Messrs. Young and Briggs render you an account ?—No, Sir. 
The Official Receiver: I claimed the effects. 

The Registrar: Are you to have an account? 
ah 
Ny 


Receiver: Did the whole of these things belong to you? 


he Official Receiver: Oh, yes 
r. Mercer (who represented Mr. Philpot) said, in courtesy, at all 
events, the Official Receiver should have an account. 

The examination was adjourned until June 6. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

BaRKAS AND Company, Lrp.—Registered May 1. Capital £200, in 
£1 shares. Objects: To carry on the business of chemists, druggists, 
drysalters, oil and colourmen, dealers in photographic, surgical, and 
scientific apparatus and materials, etc. No initial public issue. 
Registered without articles of association. Registered office, 54, Fran- 
ciscan Road, Tooting, 8.W. 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should neve 


r write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


A WAVE OF ORTHOCHROMA'TISM. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I would crave permission, as a user of orthochromatic 
plates in my photographic work, which is employed by me merely 
to obtain records of pleasing arrangements of masses and light and 
shade, to suggest that the artist and the artist alone is the real judge 
of the value of an orthochromatic plate. The scientific worker is 
totally misled by the bogey of “luminosity values,” which are not 
required in pictorial work. It is on this point, I think, that your 
clever correspondent, Mr. E. A. Salt, has wrecked himself. 

We artists, and I use this term becanse it is as an artist of the 
paint-brush I write, do not want correct luminosity values. We want 
contrasts in colour, a subject of which the average photographer is 
woefully ignorant, and probably through his e ucation—that is, the 
continued use of ordinary plates—is very loth to admit, or is unable 
to see. 

Correct luminosity values I have found useless, but I have found a 
very great improvement in the use of colour sensitive plates, both 
with and without a filter. In taking a subject, however, I invariably 
note what the particular colour contrasts are that I want to accen- 
tuate, and choose my filter accordingly. This necessitates the use of 
three or four filters, and it is not always necessary to use them. 

Mr. Salt’s contention that “ orthochromatism” is a reserve force 
and a reserve force only I deny. There is a marked improvement in 


the early and late seasons of the year in the rendering of the colour 
values on a colour sensitive plate without a filter; but it requires the 
trained eye that is trained in colour sense (not photography) to see 


the same. It is here that I venture to suggest that your esteem 
correspondent fails. He judges his results from the monochro 
photographic standpoint, and not from that of the polychrome arti 
T enclose my card, and remain, yours faithfully, 
S. Kensington. A Cotour PAINTER 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I feel grateful to “Professional” for having ree 
nised, in his temperately written letter, that I recommended or 
plates for certain subjects. To satisfactorily render distant vie 
skies, and objects at close quarters presenting heavy colour contras 
ortho plates and filters appear to be indispensable. In the case 
distant views, a loss of atmosphere no doubt sometimes occurs, | 
his may possibly be due to the filter used cutting too sharply. 
am also glad to note that he also touches upon the desirabilty of s] 
nlates for certain classes of work. Their finer grain, and, generé 
greater latitude, in exposure are certainly points in th 


speaking, g 
favour. 

Mr. Ernest Human appears to have undertaken the réle of “ Gr 
chorus” to your editorial remarks, but with variations. In these 
is not particularly happy. Opening in the best “penny plain, t 
pence coloured” style, he melodramatically expresses his astonishm 
that the views I advanced should be possible in 1907. Now thi 
not my argument, nor is it particularly polite. He next cites 
remark as to the “subtle difference,” and goes on to say, “True, 
difference of tone value, and tone value alone.” Of course, Mr. Hur 
does not mean to admit the difference is “subtle.” Not he; it is ¢ 
his little way of expressing himself. 

T also think that Mr. Human is mixing up “tone values” ¥ 
“eorract luminosity representation of colours in monochror 
Though related to each other they are essentially different. Gave 
panchromatic plate, an adjusted filter, a subject within the latitud 
the plate, and correct exposure, then the relative luminosity va 
of the coloured original no doubt are secured. The resulting negat 
however, may be quite incapable of rendering true tone value| 
any known printing process. How difficult these are to secure 
expert picture copyist knows full well, even with the original be 
him for comparison. Here also the question is complicated by 
fact that occasiorally colour luminosities must be falsified to 
apparent trath, or, in other words, suggestion of colour contrast 
monochrome. 

In reference to Mr. Human’s question as to “usual standards 
am not aware that anyone has ever suggested that the capacit 
an ordinary plate, under certain strictly limited conditions, to ré 
senb blue as white, and red as black, should be consideret 
“standard,” and I see no use in the invention of futile supposition 
a basis of discussion. This is, however, significant of the atti 
often adopted by violent partisans of orthochromatism, who 4 
rently cannot appreciate the added power it places in their h 
without unduly depreciating an old and tried friend, which has» 
magnificent work in the past, and is capable of repeating it in 
future.—Yours faithfully, B. A. Sat 


FOCUS OF NEGATIVE LENS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—With reference to the query, “ B.J.,” p. 369, I bi 
offer the following rule :— 
To measure the focus of telephoto negative lens: 
Let I1=image diameter formed by positive lens. 

I2=image diameter, of same object, formed by telephoto 
yination without altering the position of the po 
ens (I}). 

M=magnification. 

E=camera. extension=distance from concave surface (0? 
ferably from the nodal point, if known) of negative 
o screen (I?). 

N=negative focus. 


If E 
Then — = M, and —— = N. 
10 M-I 
Yours truly, 
Bishop Auckland, May 21. H. 
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iswers (0 Correspondents. 


— er 


matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
) queries, must be addressed to “ Tun Eprrors, Tur Britiso 
URNAL OF PuHoTogRAPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
ndon, W.O.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

respondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
umunications through the post. Questions are not answered 
ess the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
munications relating to Advertisements and general business 
urs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GReENwoop & Co., 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
BENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
lertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
?d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
10 unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


-RAPHS REGISTERED :— 


T. Hales, Brompton Barracks, Chatham. Photograph of Depét Battn. 
Chatham, 1906-07, Army Champions. . 

Sons, 8, Gainsborough Street, Sudbury, Suffolk, Two Photographs of 
et Hill, Sudbury. 1. Hast View. 2. West View. ss 
jlizabeth Stevens, St. John’s Street, Bury St. Edmunds. Photograph of 
d@ Print of the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury. 

vard, 13, Turton Street, Weymouth. Photograph of a View of the Swans 
ymouth. 

nan, 42, Brunswick Road, Shoreham, Sussex. Photograph of a Boy 
ng Over a Cow, 

, 577, Garratt Lane, Earlsfield, S.W. Photogragh of a Football Group 
2d, “ Summerstown, with Three Cups.” 

Burney, 405, Stretford Road, Old Trafford, Manchester. Two Photo- 
sof Professor Wm. Stearne. 


m Hatr-roner Inxs.—Could you inform me if it is possible to 
e any of the sympathetic inks into a condition for printing 
1 half-tone blocks. I want the printing to be invisible 
| warmed or otherwise treated. —PuzziEp. 
ithin our knowledge it cannot be done, since the action of 
pathetic inks depends on the absorption of water, a process 
sh cannot go on in a greasy ink. 
Ne.—In enlarging from a negative which has matt varnish 
he back, I cannot prevent the outline of varnish from show- 
on the bromide print. I have tried using piece of ground 
s next the negative, but though that is an improvement, it 
not by any means obliterate the outline. I use artificial 
; to enlarge by.—ENLARGER. 
is not possible to avoid this unless the image is thrown 
tly out of focus or a lens with a large aperture used, and 
image only focussed for. This means very exact focussing, 
1e slightest error will at once throw the back of the glass 
sharp focus. 
to Lrns.—Can you inform me where I am wrong? I have 
trying to calculate a telephoto lens for a special purpose to 
from 10in. to 20in. focus, but am a loss to ascertain the 
IT want. In Lummer’s book on this subject he gives as 
multiply focus of positive by focus of negative, and divide | 
ifference less separation. Now, taking as positive lens of | 
focus and a negative of 6in. mounted 44in. apart gives the 
wing: 8 x 6=48; 8 — 6 — 4} = what? as 8- 6=2 and 
, will not go. What will be the focus obtainable by com- 
g a Oin. and 8in. lens and mounting them from 3in. to 4in. 
—Puzz.ep. 
the case in point the calculation is 8 x-+6=—48, and 
-4$—-24, therefore —48+—2$=+4191-5in., which is a 
ive focus. The error lies in the omission of the minus sign. 
rule to find the focus of any supplementary lens is as stated 
ummer, and it is obvious the decrease of the distance of 
eparation in above calculation will considerably increase 
esultant positive focus; thus if the distance of separation 
duced to 4in., the positive focus is 24in. 
| Mountanr.—I have been using the dextrine mountant 
a on p. 994 of the “ Almanac,” but although I have used 
Was supplied to me as the best dextrine, it will not sot. 
is the cause of the trouble ?—Movunter. 
re is no doubt that the dextrine is at fault. The formula 
ts perfectly if the best white dextrine is used. The only 
to do is to obtain two or three samples and submit them 
ractical test, following the formula exactly. 


which he said were made from prints, but he was unable to give 
me any more information than that the actual prints were used. 
Can you tell me how this is done, please?—H. V. Espate. 

The prints, which can be bromide, or P.O.P., or any silver 
process, are outlined with special waterprocf ink, which can be 
obtained from almost all dealers, and then the silver image is 
dissolved, either with 

Thiocarbamide 
Nitric acid 
Water .... 
or Iodine 
Potassium iodide .... 
Potassium cyanide 5 ; 
Water 56 5 ozs. 
The first is preferable, as it is not so poisonous as the latter. 
The print soon disappears in this, leaving the ink lines. 
Pancuromatic Fuassnicut.—tIs it possible to add any salts to 
magnesium powder so as to obtain a flashlight suitable for copy- 
ing water-colours, etc., as I find the ordinary mixture does not 
give the orange and red well.—Magnesire. 

Strontium, calcium, and lithium salts may be added, and 
hus red and orange rays be obtained, in addition to the green, 
lue, and violet of the plain magnesium. It would be far better 
© obtain one of the commercial panchromatic mixtures, which 
urn rather slowly and thus enable one to give sufficient expo: 
sure. An ordinary flashlight would hardly fe sufficient, espe 
cially if colour filters were used. 

Learning tHE Busrness.—I am an artist, successful portrait. and 
andscape painter, but not sufficiently certain of employment to 
marry. Therefore, I should like to take up photography as a 
profession, relying on art only as yielding additional income. 
I have some knowledge of photography as an amateur, but, of 
course, want to learn it properly before taking over a small busi- 
ness. 1. Are there situations where I could get experience and 
knowledge, at the same time rather earning than paying a pre- 
mium? 2. How long do you think I should have to. learn?— 
P. K. 
1. The best thing to do would be to look through the small 
advertisements of situations vacant or else advertise in our 
columns for a situation. On the other hand, it would be possible 
o obtain instruction at one of the schools. 2. ‘his entirely 
depends upon your present knowledge, but six or twelye months 
should be enough. 
Direct Serra Bromixs.—Is it possible to obtain by any commer- 
cially practicable method direct sepia bromides—that is, by 
development alone ?—Posroarp. 

The following method has been recommended, using the fol- 

lowing developer :— 


Sodium sulphite . 
Potass. bromide 
(Winter: cer niccsescss 
B. Sodium carbonate . 
Sodium sulphite .. 
Wiater: -.ccccccccess. 


If mixed in equal parts with normal exposure a warm black is 
obtained. By increasing exposure one-half and using loz. of A, 
loz. of B, and 2o0z. of water, a warmer tone is obtained. With 
three times normal exposure, and using 16oz. of water and 
50 minims of 10 per cent. bromide, a bronze sepia is obtained. 
By merely increasing exposure and the amount of water and 
bromide, great variation in colour is obtainable. Whether this 
is commercially practicable is another question; we should have 
thought that either the sulphide or hypo-alum toning methods, 
which are both commercially used, would have sufficed. 
Coryricut.—Will you kindly tell me to whom does the copyright 
belong when a free sitting is given?—N. T. 

The following extract from the “British Journal Photo- 
graphic Almanac” for 1906 answers your question. ‘The tights 
of the photographer in regard to the use of the negative are 
very different when he receives no good or valuable considera- 
tion for taking the photograph. Clause 1 of the Act then vests 
the copyright in him. ‘1ne question of what is valuable con- 
sideration was mentioned in the case of “ bilis ». Marshall,” 


+ Prints.—A friend has shown me some line drawings 


which is an instance of the free or invitation sitting. M 
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Guazine Prints.—I 


2h aE EER oh et ean a EA CERT SOS ESSE OSES 


Moore, the actress, sat for her portrait on the invitation of Mr. 
Ellis, paying him nothing, though she received a few courtesy 
copies, and the copyright was ru ed to be the. property of the 
photographer. It has been argued that the subsequent sale of 
copies to the sitter constitutes va uable consideration, but such 
is evidently not consistent with the Act, which is clear in 
stating that “the negative sha 1 be made or executed for a good 
and valuable consideration.” In the very usual case of tne 
reservation of thé copyright to the photographer when he 
received a consideration, the statute it equally clear in requiring 
a written agreement at or before the time of sitting. ‘his 
agreement should state the consideration (reduced price, etc.) 
which the photographer is to give for allowing him to reserve 
the copyright, and it should be stamped with a 6d. agreement 
stamp. A copyright is property, and, egally, a transfer of 
property involves a consideration. A customer, for a considera- 
tion to the photographer, acquires the copyright in his photo- 
graph; for a consideration from the photographer, which may be 
much less than that to the photographer (a discount from the 
usual price, for instance), he allows the photographer to reserve 
the copyright; practically he transfers it to the photographer. 


Coryricut.—I have a negative (not copyright) of a client who paid 


for photos at time of sitting. I am now anxious to get assign- 
ment of copyright, and he is willing to assign. What steps 
must I take? Must he copyright first and then assign to me, or 
can he just assign by filling in copyright form and me then regis- 
tering? Please explain, as I have never seen the point explained. 
Thanking you in anticipation.—CopyRIGHtT. 

All that is required is a written memorandum, which must be 
appended to the ordinary registration form, which sets forth the 
fact that the owner of the copyright assigns the same to you. 


Canvasstng.—I go round irom door to door photographing groups 


at their apartments, submitting proofs, etc. Do I require to 
have a licence? I have been told that I do.—CanvassER. 

We have heard the same statement made, but in our opinion 
no licence is needed. 


Bromipr Tox1nc.—Can you tell me how to tone bromide postcards 


to a purplish brown, such as one sees on the commercial cards.— 
Pro? 

The method adopted in some cases is that of the hypo-alum 
bath, which will, when ripe, give this particular colour. The 
formula, as given in our “ Almanac,” is quite satisfactory, and 
is as follows :— 


Hot water 20 ozs. 

Nslyqeto) ©) GaopuageeceosenoeD puce 24 ozs. 
Dissolve and add 

JNINDRIT, — LasepauchecbGababade enoouESaeenrOsoo $ 072. 


This solution should not be filtered, as it works better as it 
becomes older; it may be strengthened from time to time with 
a little fresh solution. The best results are obtained by keeping 
the bath hot, or as warm as the emulsion will stand, say, 100 
to 120 degrees Fahr. The prints will tone in from thirty to forty 
minutes. Much quicker toning and more purple tones are 
obtained by adding to the above bath— 
Silver nitrate 10 grs. 

When the bath begins to take too long, throw half of it away and 
add fresh solution. 


Aci Frxive Baru.—An acid fixing bath for use with bromide paper 


is very frequently recommended. Is this essential, and what are 
its advantages? So far I have not used it, and have not met 
with any special trouble.—H. EH. T. 

The acid fixing bath immediately arrests development, and 
prevents any chance of stain from oxidation of the developer. If 
in your practice you can turn out good work without it, there is 
no necessity to alter your method of working. 
have repeatedly tried to glaze P.O.P. prints by 
squeegeeing to glass, ferrotype, and celluloid, but in all cases 
some of the gelatine squeezes out, and the prints stick, and have 
to be taken off in bits with a knife and hot water. I have used 
——’s and also ——’s papers with like results. Is it the fault 
of the paper or the manipulation ?—NEwcasTLE. 

The trouble is obviously in the manipulation, and this is 
proved by the gelatine squeezing out. Obviously this has been 
softened so much by prolonged washing or other treatment as 
to have become practically disintegrated. After washing for an 


hour with six changes of water the prints should be imm 
in a 5 per cent. solution of formaline for about five minutes, 
transferred to the methy ated spirit bath for five minutes 


then squeegeed without draining. 
—_—_——_——_—_- 


Intness oF Mr. ALFRED Warxins.—We regret to learn that 
Alfred Watkins, of Hereford, president of the P.C.U.K., has met 
a serious motor accident. Whilst proceeding up a steep hill, th 
containing Mr. Watkins and a friend, from some unexplained ( 
began to run backward. Mr. Watkins endeavoured to turn it: 
the roadway, but the car overturned, and whilst his friend mai 
to leap off in time Mr. Watkins was pitched heavily on to a 
of stones and rendered unconscious. He was taken to a farm { 
night, and, though badly bruised and shaken, and the mus¢l 


his leg injured, was able to be taken home next day. He is 
making good progress towards recovery, and it is hoped that 


few weeks he will be about again. 
Tun ALHAMBRA.—This leading home of entertainment, the 
matograph performances at which have consistently demons’ 
he feats possible to animated photography, has now hee 
decorated from floor to ceiling, a process which has been carrie 
without interfering with a single performance. The effect 
oresented by the house is priiliant in the extreme, a blaze of 
that is at the same time harmonious. And from the point. of 
of comfort (which, after all, is far more important than appea 
all the changes are for the better. he stalls have been re- 
stered, and are not only pleasant to sit in, but give plenty of 
for one’s feet and for persons passing backwards or forwards. 
same has been done in the balcony and upper circle, while the ¢ 
also provides its patrons with armed and cushioned seats. 
entrances and exits have been constructed to and from the b 
and grand circle; the entire floor of the house has been either 
peted or covered with new inoleum; the balcony lounge has 
made a place of beauty, with mirrors, mural decorations, and 
esigns in electric lights; and direct access to the st 
e not only from the Charing Cross Road entrance, bi 
from Leicester Square. The Alhambra has always been worth 
ing for the sake of the entertainment. One may now say tha 
worth visiting for the sake of its own beauty. 

Tun “ PusHaxr” Comprtirion.—Messrs. Fuerst Brothers an) 
a competition to introduce to public notice the new “Pus 
developer which they are shortly placing on the market. 
competition should prove extremely popular, as it is open t 
amateurs and professionals, the dealer also coming in for his sl 
he spoils. Ten prizes, varying from £30 to £1, are offered for 
tives, lantern slides, and prints, all of which must be develope 
he “Pushaxe” developer, each package of which will conta 
necessary entry form, together with full particulars. The 
will be judged by Messrs. William Crooke and H. Walter B 
whose decision will be final. Competition specimens, accom 
y entry form properly filled wp, must reach Messrs. Fuerst Br 
7, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., before November 30, each 
being marked “Competition.” The entry form must conta 
name of the dealer from whom the developer was purchase 
three prizes of £20, £10, and 0 respectively will be awarded 
hree dealers who obtain the largest number of customers. 
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The Reflex The arrangements for the exhibition of 
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Piau anes gamer reflex cameras and their products, in 
DRA . » 401 | EXHIBITIONS :— atl AN ease the shape of photographs, have pro- 


Kodak Professional Exhibition ° “4 : “yey L Pr , ci 4 
408 Otnhe Gamage Exhibition vis gressed so far that there is no doubt of the great interest 


PATENT NEWS . css, 418 | Which the combined collection of pictures and apparatus 
ron || Amramenne will present. Among the reflex workers who are sending 


The Pocket Camera—Markings prints for exhibition are :— 
on Negatives—The Value of - 


IN BROMIDE PRINTS ... 
AND EFFICIENCY OF | 

RN SHUTTERS. By A. J. 

son .. D 


pal, EB as 406 pembeckine re G. W. Beldam. Charles Kirk. 
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ENTENCE FOR Ca | TELLIGENCE ... 417 Leon i“ Elst Me gee tell 

TRAUDS wes » 411 | News anp NorTEs . 418 LNG, SENG Pte Li NMS UC 

OF ORTHCCHROMATISM 411 CORRESPONDENCE :— q Las : : : 

PROJECTION DISTANCES. URWie ot OF bGchromatisn = and, therefore, the exhibition will obtain a doubled in- 

psCrens & 412 Blue mieeber Caw CREE terest from the information conveyed as to the methods of 

IREFORD IN JULY. 4iz | Answers To Gornesponpents .. 419 | leading exhibitors. In addition to the firms already 
= - announced the following firms expect to send reflex cameras 

associated with their names :— rs 
SUMMARY. 
resent exhibition at the “B. J.” house of photographs by Spiers and Pond, Ltd. 
; of the N.P.R.A. closes to-morrow (Saturday). F. C. Clarkson. 


inal arrangements for the Photographic Convention to be 
Hereford from July 15 to 20 have now appeared. Some 


We would again draw attention to the period during which 
the exhibition remains open, viz., June 13 to July 6. 


from the Convention book are given on page 412. 3 * * 

Dee . | The The heavy senten vhich \ i 
ners this week witnessed two trade exhibitions—that of Canvassing 1 © | § fr oe nee son ain #9 
lak Company at the Portman Rooms (closing to-morrow at | Muisance. OE TORII! Ou CAMO NSTONY [OOUSIVHEP NS tsa 
), and Messrs. Gamage’s, which remains open till June 8. P vassers do not appear to do much 
) towards mitigating the evil, but they have the salutary 


result of showing the public in the most unmistakable 
manner the true nature of the business. That the best 
means of checking the evil is to give it all possible pro- 
prosecution of the two M‘Hughs at Liverpool for alleged | minence has long been our policy, and to that end we have 
rom. assistants in photographic businesses is being continued. at times almost overburdened our columns with the police- 
court reports of the clever trickery which has duped so 
ful investigation of dark-room light-filters by Dr. C. HE. K. | Many poor people. Yet we are glad to find that such 
id J. K. Baker was communicated to the R.P.S. on Tuesday | reports are of value to our professional friends who, as in 
P. 417.) the instance of Mr. Gordon Chase at Tunbridge Wells, 
rs in Bromide Prints.We give some notes on the various have reprinted and distributed these exposures of the 
connected with the epidemics of blisters on sulphide-toned canvassers. Mr. Chase sends us such a circular which he 
ss. The water supply is certainly a factor in the case, and | has just issued, and we wish him well in using it to 
bath which also hardens the prints is recommended. (P. 403.) | repulse this dishonest competition. 


months’ hard labour for a fraudulent canvasser was a 
» sentence at Croydon last week. (P. 411. 


matic enlarging apparatus and an instrument for viewing P f 
nn photographs are among the patents of the week. (P. 413.) Dark-Room The Departmental Committee appointed 
Anzmia. last August to inquire into the question 


‘ther discussion of orthochromatic matters took place at the 
P. last week. (P. 411.) 


of compensation for industrial diseases has just issued its 
report. We learn from it of one suggestion which was 
iter in a contemporary has published some interesting figures | rejected, namely, that employment for long periods in 
mercury intensifier. (P. 402.) photographers’ dark-rooms might be the cause of chronic 
Rnexplained facts in connection with loss of density in the anemia. As to what ground there is for the suggestion 
ath are the subject of some notes on page 402. we do not know. We know many who are practically 
i ; based confined to dark-rooms for eight or ten hours a day, and 
3. J. Wall, in reviewing the modern work in colour sensitising, | we eannot recall one case of what might be called chronic 


5 i f rescence with the sensitising pro- ‘ te : 
a oe se 06 HOSS NOE NE ae anemia. Many years ago Messrs. Lumiére, of Lyons, 
a ye. . ls % . 
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instituted the use of green light filters in their factory, and 
stated that they found that there was less irritability and 
peevishness amongst their employees. Possibly they em- 
ploy a great number of female hands. It would be inter- 
esting to have the evidence of dark-room workers on this 
point. 


* # * 


The Action That light can act therapeutically is, of 


of ree course, well known, as, for instance, in 
Organisms. the case of the Finsen light treatment. 


It has also been accepted for many years 
that the absence of light, or rather of the violet rays, was 
favourable in such cases as smallpox, measles, etc. In 
these diseases red light is used to illuminate the sick rooms. 
It is not necessary to enter into the subject of radiography, 
as the beneficial effects of the X-rays in certain cases are 
well known. That light does exert some action on living 
organisms is abundantly proved, and the analogy between 
the vegetable and animal kingdom may be in favour of 
the theory or idea that red light may cause anemia; but 
it has also been recorded that plants thrive well when 
illuminated by red light only. Assuming: the correctness 
of the idea that sunburn is due to the photographically 
active shorter waves of light, one might be tempted to 
argue also that absence of these waves would cause anemia, 
but so far we do not think the case proved, at any rate, not 
sufficiently so as to warrant the inclusion in the third 
schedule of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 1906, of 
workers in photographic factories. 

* * * 


The question has been raised in a con- 
Density in the temporary, Why do negatives sometimes 
Fixing Bath. (10. density in the fixing bath? It is, 
of course, fairly well known that in the presence of air 
and sunlight the fixing bath very vigorously attacks the 
silver image, but the query applies to the ordinary condi- 
tions of fixation. In the particular case in question the 
querist found that in cold weather his negatives lost 
density, and that an increase of pyro tended to obviate 
the loss. This points to under-development, and we 
believe it is a certain fact that imperfectly developed 
negatives do lose density, though a fully developed image 
will stand very prolonged fixation without any damage. 
Tt is generally assumed that the resulting thin image is 
simply the natural result of under-development, and that 
it is quite unnecessary to assume any solvent action on the 
part of the fixing bath ; but while it may be easy to mistake 
an initial lack of deposit for an ultimate loss of deposit 
we do not think that this mistake has occurred, for we have 
noted many instances in which slightly under-developed 
negatives have come from the fixing bath in a very much 
thinner condition than it was at all reasonable to expect. 
As a matter of fact, if we assume the truth of the subsalt 
theory, a very feasible explanation is available, for, i 
subsalts are formed in the latent image in the conditions 
generally postulated, we may most reasonably assume tha 
they are formed in the process of development,’ and, i 
development is incomplete, the subsalt’' must exist in the 
image when the plate is put into the fixing bath. In this 
case it is also reasonable to assume that the hypo will 
decompose the subsalt into silver and silver bromide, dis- 
solving the latter. The net result, then, is that we have 
one atom of silver where complete development would have 
left two. 


Loss of 


* * * 


The The developed but unfixed image has, 
pevelored perhaps, not received as much attention 
AEA as it deserves. If subsalts exist both in 


the latent image and in‘the developed‘image the latter is 


likely to contain them in far greater quantity, in 
it offers a more promising opening for investigation, 
fact that it is not simple silver, as is probably assum 
many, is proved by the readiness with which it is ati 
by reagents that will not affect the metal. For exg 
a solution of potassium bromide will not affect sily 
at any rate, any appreciable extent. Yet it will r 
bromise, and so cause the ultimate loss in the fixing 
of part of the developed image. This action is some 
useful, for surface fog is considerably reduced by as 
solution of potassium bromide. Fine details in the sh 
are, however, also destroyed. A second fact sugg 
of the presence of subsalts is the action of various 
stances added to the fixing bath. It has been statec 
if either sodium chloride or sodium iodide is added { 
hypo solution, density is lost, and a reducing action 
place. We have not tried either of these additions 
we have had experience of the reducing action of an 
fixing bath made by adding sodium sulphite and 1 
chlorie acid to the hypo solution, which additions no | 
result in the formation of sodium chloride. These « 
can be accounted for by assuming the presence of su 
for such a compound in the presence of a soluble I 
and sodium thiosulphate would no doubt be wholly 
verted to a soluble silver salt,'and would, therefore 
appear from the image. Jt does not appear that over 
attention has been given to these reactions on the deve 
image, and it is not impossible that some good might1 
from following up the subject. 


* * * 


Silver Nitrate A German correspondent kindly 
BO our attention to what he alleges 1 
auido an error in our paragraph ot 

: attributing the recommendation of ! 
50 per cent. solution of silver nitrate as a means of all 
ing burns to Herr Coblenzl. It may be rememl 
that we expressed surprise at this drastic ren 
and we are therefore glad to be informed that the a 
solution which is advised is a cold one containing ter 
cent. of the silver nitrate. This has proved a vali 
palliative application in the case of severe burns, 
although silver nitrate is not now the common inhab 
of photographers’ shelves that it once was the prescrij 
may, nevertheless, be worthy of note by those whose | 
pation exposes them to danger from fire. 


* * * 


Intensification Some useful quantitative results relé 
pe to the use of mercuric chloride have 
y- obtained by Mr. H. Lloyd-Hind, ane 
published in the “ Photographic Monthly.” He finds 
the amount of mercuric chloride required by each qua 
plate varies from .014 to .277 grammes, according t0 
original intensity of the image, and that 100 ce. | 
per cent. solution should be sufficient for fifty plates 
one pint for 291 quarter-plates. Dilute solutions do 
give as much intensification as strong ones, hence : 
advisable to throw away used solution when it begin 
work slowly. A curious feature is the disappearane 
the hydrochloric acid used to acidify the mercury solw 
It appears that when 100 c.c. was used to intensity 
quarter-plates 12 per cent. of the acid was lost. The at 
concludes from this that it is advisable to add acid f 
time to time to make up the loss, but we doubt the neces 
for this. The acid is commonly used to facilitate the di 
lution of the mercury chloride, and it appears to Us 7 
doubtful if it plays any important part in the bleacl 
process. It is apparently used up, but this may. be 
to combination with the gelatine. The acid may facili 
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after washing out of the mercury solution, but it is 
safer to rely on a separate acid bath for this purpose. 
yould seem that a little more information with regard 
he action of the acid would be desirable. We believe 
general idea is that it assists in dissolving the chloride, 
ls to preserve the solution, and facilitates washing ; 
we do not think it is usually credited with any action 
he image. 
* * * 


tcard 


c Like the journalist, the postcard pub- 
erprise. 


lisher has to live up to Lord Curzon’s 
um as to the intelligent anticipation of events before 
- occur, and, like the journalist, it is rarely that he 
in so doing. But when the leading firm of publishers 
hotographic postcards, on the very next day after the 
uchement of the Queen of Spain, places on the market 
rd purporting to represent the King, Queen, and their 
ly-born son, one gets an unpleasant impression that the 
ler line of good taste which sets a limit to commercial 
rprise has been overstepped. The publishers them- 
es must surely realise that no one in his or her senses 
eredit the production with being a genuine photograph 
1e infant, but must surely regard it as an affront to his 
her intelligence. Photographers, still more, have 
on to regret an act which, by inference and implica- 
, casts the stigmas of sham and fake over photographs 


general. Our good friends have been too clever by 
* * * 

From the full book programme of the 

vention. Convention now published, we are glad 


2e that the arrangements for the meetings and excur- 
s, to take place from July 15 to 20, have been satis- 
wrily made. We have already given the details of the 
ter part of the proceedings, so that it is only necessary 
us again to remind intending conventioners of the op- 
unities which await them in the ancient city of Hereford. 
Watkins, whom all will wish a speedy recovery from 
recent accident, contributes to the Convention pro- 
ame an interesting sketch of what is to be seen and 
sographed in Hereford, and the Dean of Hereford sup- 
sa written guide to the cathedral, which is architectur- 
informative. The list of papers and demonstrations, 
the commendably short itineraries for the excursions, 
justify the belief that Hereford will not be one whit 
popular as a Convention centre than the previous 
aing-places. 


* * * 
v not to The human weakness for portraits is 
ertise, traded upon, as we all know, by every 


s of advertiser, but it is not often that the appeal to 
public is made in such an utterly wretched and 
crous manner as it is on a circular issued by a firm 
igarette makers which has fallen into our hands., The 
pons from a hundred packets of these luxuries, we are 
entitle the purchaser to a portrait miniature in natural 
urs and framed in gold. A three-colour reproduction 
his work of art appears on the circular, and though 
leasures but one inch across there is one impression 
ast 1-16 of an inch out of register, with the result that 
rder of bright magenta surrounds the subject’s outline, 
gives point, as no other effect could do, to the word- 
below :—“This printed reproduction gives but a poor 
of the artistic beauty of the originals.” In the name 
harity we hope it does, and we hope, too, that the 
rietors of —— cigarettes know a little more about 
ured miniatures than they do about trichromatic print- 


| 
| 


BLISTERS IN BROMIDE PRINTS. 


Since the introduction of toning bromide prints with 
sodium sulphide, blisters have become so common that 
it is a serious matter, as whole batches of prints may be 
spoilt at any moment. The blisters occur in such an 
erratic way that the ordinary photographer is unable to 
trace their cause to its source—or sources, for there are 
probably many. Some brands of paper seem more liable 
to this defect than others, yet different batches of the same 
maker’s paper vary, and some will blister and some will 
not. It has been suggested that grease on the paper before 
coating with the sensitive emulsion is a probable cause. 
But this would’ produce large blisters, and the trouble 
is usually that the prints are covered with small blisters 
from one-eighth to a quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
the large ones are exceptional. 

Betore the days of sulphide toning blisters occurred, 
but the defect was not a common one. Several remedies 
were suggested, such as immersion in a solution of com- 
mon salt, without washing, from the fixing bath; or a bath 
of methylated spirit in place of salt and water; but even 
then the cures often failed, and blisters frequently ap- 
peared. Prints on thin paper seemed more liable to 
blisters than prints of the same make on thick paper, yet 
postcard prints often show blister badly, though they 
generally disappear on drying. The local water supply 
no doubt has some effect in causing blisters; where the 
water is “hard,” in a limestone or chalk district, blisters 
are less liable to appear, while in some of our large towns, 
such as Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham 
the water is “soft,” being drawn from lakes (natural or 
artificial) in mountainous districts, being practically rain 
water, in which there are but small quantities of lime and 
other minerals. 

The excellence of Burton beer is said to be due to a 
peculiar hardness of the water yielded by the wells in the 
district, and in other parts of the country brewers “ Bur- 
tonise” their water by the addition of carbonate of lime 
and other salts. Unfortunately, photographers cannot do 
hat, as the supply comes, as a rule, direct from the water 
mains ;if large tanks were used it might be possible to 
harden the water before use. 

A curious thing happened in Birmingham some two or 

three years ago, when local photographers were troubled 
by blisters suddenly appearing in untoned bromide prints. 
They were at a loss to account for it, until a letter appeared 
in the Press, from an amateur photographer, suggesting 
that it was caused by the arrival of the water from the new 
Welsh reservoirs. In a few months the trouble ceased for 
a few weeks, and then broke out again as badly as ever. 
Ii afterwards leaked out that the demand for water had 
been so great that the old supply of water from the wells, 
in the red sandstone, had to be requisitioned, and then the 
blisters ceased; then when the demand fell to its normal 
quantity undiluted Welsh water was supplied, and the 
blisters appeared again. 
Medical men who practise photography find that bromide 
prints, developed in their chambers in Birmingham, blister, 
while those developed outside the town, where the supply 
comes from wells in red sandstone, do not blister. 

The question then arises. how can photographers who are 
compelled to use a “soft” water prevent their prints from 
blistering? The answer is, by using a fixing bath contain- 
ing alum. Many object to such a bath. arguing . that 
it endangers the permanence of the print. If it is prepared 
in the haphazard way in which many men work it may, 
and probably will, affect the stability of the print. If the 
fixing bath is prepared by throwing a handful of alum 
into a solution of hyposulphite the vrints fixed in it will 
turn yellow sooner or later. But if the bath is properly 
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prepared there seems no reason to fear any deterioration. 
Many manufacturers recommend an acid fixing bath con- 
taining alum, and for some of the newer brands of bromide 
paper, in which the paper support is thin, alum is an 
absolute necessity ; and for many of the “Gaslight” papers 
on the market, an acid fixing must be used, if yellow prints 
are to be avoided, 
A good formula, one well tested by long use, is: — 


Water ... 200 ioe ... 64 ozs. 
Hyposulphite ... Bac ra eOmozss 
Sodium sulphite i » y degoe 


When the crystals are dissolved add 14 oz. of glacial 
acetic acid, and finally 1 oz. of potash alum dissolved in 
5 ozs. of water. A large stoneware jug can be used for 
mixing, and hot water hastens the solution of the chemi- 
cals; it should, of course. be allowed to cool before use. 
If properly mixed the solution should be only very 
slightly cloudy. The surface of prints fixed in this bath 
should feel “leathery ” to the touch in about thirty seconds 
after immersion, and the bath should not be used too long 
without renewal. If the surface of the print is soft after 
a minute’s fixing a fresh bath should be substituted at 
once. It is best to make up a gallon or more at a time, 
so that a stock of unused, fresh solution is always ready. 
If found more convenient it may be mixed double the 
strength, and diluted for use as required. After washing 
prints may ‘be spread out to dry, face downwards, so 
avoiding curling. If the prints are to be toned with 
sulphide they must be dried before being toned, or they 
may blister; and any rough handling or buckling of the 
wet prints must be guarded against. as this is a frequent 
cause of blisters. 


After the prints have been bleached by the ph 
grapher’s favourite formula, they must be darkened by 
application of the sulphide, which must not be too sin 
—half an ounce of saturated solution of sulphide sho 
be diluted with forty ounces of water—and the pri 
should not remain in it any longer than is necessary 
convert the iodide or other silver compound into sulphi 
Only a few prints should be darkened at a time—each 
can be placed face down and pushed under the solut 
When about a dozen prints are immersed they may 
turned face up one by one, and in two or three mint 
after the image is darkened as far as it will go, they m 
be removed one by one, and placed in a fairly strong s( 
tion of alum, without previous washing. They may rem 
in the alum solution until all are toned, the dish cont 
ing the prints is put under a stream of water, and 
prints turned over and over, so that the alum solut 
is gradually washed away; a very short washing in we 
is then sufficient. 

The method recommended above is the result of years 
practical experience in an establishment where brom 
prints form 99 per cent. of the output. There are proba 
many causes of blisters, but if the above method be ado 
not one print in a thousand will blister, if ordinary ¢ 
is used in carrying out the process. Special stress m 
be laid on three points—first, an acid fixing bath cont; 
ing alum; second, drying prints before toning; and thi 
removal to an alum bath from the sulphide solution with 
washing. Sometimes a white deposit will appear on d 
surface of prints when dry, but a slight rubbing will 
tuft of cotton wool moistened with methylated spirit > 
remove it. 


ACCURACY AND EFFICIENCY OF MODERN 
SHUTTERS. 


In modern photography, especially when working with a hand- 
camera, short exposures are sometimes desirable; and thanks 
to the rapidity of modern plates, and the large working apertures 
of modern lenses, there is no reason why an exposure of 1-30, 1-50, 
or even 1-100 sec. should not be a full and correct exposure. 

Now, owing to the enterprise of men like Watkins, Wynne, 
and Welcome, the modern photographer has great facilities for 
calculating correct exposures, and from my personal experience 
I should say that he is particularly anxious to give correct ex- 
posures when. working at the higher speeds; but, unfortunately, 
the inaccuracy of most shutters, combined too often with a com- 
plete ignorance of the principles which determine the efficient 
exposures of these shutters, makes it impossible for him to give 
anything like the desired exposure. 

When I speak of the anxiety of photographers to give correct 
exposures at the higher speeds, my experience is that a man 
who would debate as to whether he should give 1 or 2 seconds 
when uncapping his lens, will worry as to whether he should 
give 1-30 or 1-20 second when he works in fractions of a second ; 
and the chances are that if he decides on 1-20 of a second, the 
shutter will give a total exposure of 1-30 sec., and the nature 
of the shutter will be such that the efficient actinic value of 
the light that reaches the plate will make this exposure equal 
to 1-90 of a second: less than 4 of the desired exposure. In fact, 
marking most of the between-lens shutters with small fractions 
of a second is like fitting a brown Bess with a telescopic sight, 

Duration and Efficiency of Exposures. 

With shutters of the roller-blind and between-the-lens types 

the duration* of the exposure is the time which elapses from 


the moment the shutter commences to open until the mom 
it finishes closing. The duration of the exposure is import 
when photographing moving objects, because the objects 
being photographed during the whole exposure, ‘and, as evi 
one knows, an exposure of too long a duration blurs mov 
objects ; but inaccuracy in the duration of the exposures mar 
on the shutter can easily be remedied, as Messrs. Beck, of Cc 
hill, will test the shutter speeds and mark the correct speeds 
a card for the small sum of fourpence. 
But the actinic efficiency of the shutter is another matter, : 
a very important matter for those who desire correc ly expe 
negatives. Supposing a sheet of cardboard (ABCD, Fig. 1) 
placed before the lens, and an exposure made by slowly rais 
the cardboard to EF and, without a pause, slowly lowering 
to its original position. If the actual duration of the expos 
had been one second, the efficient exposure would have b 
only half a second, because the lens would have been pai 
covered during almost the whole exposure, and the aver 
portion of the lens uncovered would have been one-half: 1} 
lens uncovered during one second = whole lens uncovered dur 
half second. Efficient exposure, half second. This is W 
may happen with shutters of the roller blind type, in which 
aperture is short in relation to the aperture over wh 
it passes: a square opening in the blind passes bef 
the lens, an average of half the rays of light is cut off dur 
the uncovering of the lens, and a similar volume of light is 


__* We are considering what may be termed the locol duration of the exposure, | 


is phe duration of exposure given to any one portion of the plate, in the pre 
article, 
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ig the covering of the lens, and as the opening is but 
ler than the lens, the whole lens is uncovered only during 
yrtion of the exposure. ; 
an iris or diaphragm shutter the efficiency is affected 
erent and less certain manner. Imagine that a lens 
od with an iris diaphragm which closed altogether, and 
S exposure were given by slowly lopening the diaphragm 
he first halfsecond, and slowly closing it during the 
; half-second, so that the diaphragm was opening and 
uring the whole exposure. A glance at Fig. 2 will show 
n the iris is half open, a lens working at f/8 would be 
lown to //16 and the value of the light rays quartered : 
one second’s exposure at a nominal f/8 would equal a 
n of exposures at f/64, 7/32, f/16, f/8, and the average 
one second at 7/16: one second at f/16 = 4 second at 
§ our nominal exposure of one second’s duration at f/8 
ual an efficient exposure of 4 sec. at f/8. Some of the ex- 
hutters, such as the Géerz Sector, can open very quickly, 
in open during most of the exposure; but an ordinary 
m shutter costing from 20s. to 30s. is most uncertain. 
L5 of a second, the shutter will open and close quickly, 
g fully open for say § sec., and the efficient exposure 
yout § sec. ; but at 1-30 sec. the shutter will be opening 


eoe@ 


Fig. 5. 


Eo. 


ng during almost the whole exposure, and the effective 
at 1-30 sec. would probably be only 1-100 sec. That is, 
ure of 1-30 sec., from start to finish, has been given, 
late has only received the quantity of active light that 
ve been passed by an ideal shutter (one that opened 
d in 1-1,000 sec.) working at 1-100 sec. 


Aoller Blind and Similar Shutters. 


have seen, the roller-blind shutter halves t 
posure whilst it is uncovering and covering the lens ; 
pening in most of these shutters is considerably wider 
lens, and consequently during a portiion of the exposure 
is entirely uncovered, and its action more efficient. It, 
ace, a roller-blind shutter be fitted to a lens of 1-inch 
the lens-hood or lens-flange will probably measure quite 
, and the opening of the blind will probably measure 
inches. Now let us assume, for the sake of simplicity, 
wo rollers are very far apart, so that the blind-aperture 
1 a straight line during the exposure, and let us also 
1at the blind is quite closet to the lens; we can calcu- 
ficiency of the exposure from Fig. 3. Let L be a lens 
diameter, and S the blind aperture of 2 inches; it will 


he efficiency 


the lens, but this only 


ty the blind is probably some distance before ij 
and does not affect the 


the foreground is exposed slightly before the sky, 


be seen that the front of this aperture, F, travels three inches 
during the exposure. During the first inch AB, the lens, is 
being uncovered and the efficiency halved; during the second 
inch, BC, the lens is working at the full efficiency, and during 
the third inch, CD, the efficiency is again halved, whilst the 
lens is being covered—that is to say, the shutter is giving half 
efficiency during 2-3 of exposure, and full efficiency during 4 of 
exposure (4 x 2-3) + (1 x4) = 2-3. That is to say, the efficient 
exposure of this shutter is 2-3 of the duration of the exposure, 
and a nominal 1-20 sec. would be an efficient exposure of 1-30 
sec. In shutters fitted to some of the very compact and neatly 
mounted lenses, the blind aperture may measure only 14 times- 
the diameter of the lens aperture, in which case the efficiency 
would be reduced to 3-5 of exposure duration. 

Granted that a roller-blind shutter works at the specified 
speeds, the following table will enable the photographer to calcu- 
late the efficiency of the exposure. Measure diameter of lens: 
aperture and width of blind opening 


When blind aperture = diameter of lens, efficiency = 4 
” ” = 14 ” ” ” = ¢ 
=]h = a 

” ” : ” ” ” 5 

” » =1 ” ” ” Se aptet 
Lo: ur 

” eh} Se. ” > 22 e's ¥ 

= 2} = 

2” a) i 2 ” ” Bi 


Thus with an 8-inch lens working at //8, i.e., a lens measuring: 
1 inch diameter, if shutter opening measures 2 inches, the effi- 
cient exposure at a nominal 1-20 sec. = 1-20x 24 = 1-30 sec. 


The Shutter. 

Another type of shutter which comes under the same category 
as the roller-blind is the type in which a metal disc pierced with 
an aperture on one side is revolved across the lens field, Fig. 4. 
In the old form of shutter, such as that which Messrs. Lancaster 
used to supply, the disc was revolved by means of a spring, and 
the various speeds secured by means of a variable tension. The 
principle of these shutters was excellent, and, provided the 
duration of the different exposures was ascertained, the efficient 
exposures could be accurately determined by the foregoing roller- 
blind table. Unfortunately, if these shutters were laid aside 
with the spring at high tension, and such accidents will happen, 
the driving power of the spring would weaken, and the speeds 
become inaccurate. 

The latest development of the disc shutter is Messrs. Beck’s. 
“ Celverex,” which is an excellent shutter in many ways. In 
the “ Celverex” the disc is revolved by a simple spring, and the 
variations of exposure are obtained by altering the width of 
the disc aperture, and not by altering the tension of the spring ; 
hence there is little probability of the shutter getting out of 
order. At the slowest “instantaneous” speed, 1-10 sec., the disc 
aperture is about four times the diameter of the lens, and the 
efficiency is consequently great: duration of exposure 1-10, 
equals an efficient exposure of 1-125 sec. But, unfortunately, as 
the speed increases, and the aperture is reduced in width, the 
efficiency decreases: 1-20 = efficient 1-30, which is not bad ; 
1-40 = efficient 1-80, which is not satisfactory ; and 1-80 would 
not give an efficient exposure for any subject except seascapes. 
For pictorial hand-camera workers, this shutter might well be 
marked with durations of 1-10, 1-15, 1-20, 1-30 sec., giving an 
approximate efficiency of 1-12, 1-20, 1-30, and 1-50 sec. A high: 
average of efficiency combined with accuracy. 


** Celverex”’ 


Diaphragm Shutters. 

The sector, iris, and diaphragm shutters are very pretty instru- 
ments, but their accuracy is very uncertain, and their efficiency 
often disappointing. A high-class shutter of this type, such as 
the Goerz “ Sector,” may work with accuracy and efficiency ; but — 
the cheaper and more popular kinds are as a rule inaccurate in 
the speed marking, and give very inefficient exposures at any 
speed greater than 1-20 sec. 
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The last shutter of this class which I tested (it had been adver- 
tised and sold in the respectable company of a first-class anas- 
tigmat and an excellent camera) was marked at speeds from 
1 to 1-100 sec. At 1 sec. it gave an exposure of 3 sec; the 
nominal 4 and 1-5 sec. were both } sec. ; and the 1-25, 1-50, and 
1-100 sec. all gave an exposure of 1-35 sec. duration. But the 
worst fault of this one quick exposure was its horrible in- 
efficiency, for more than ? of the duration of 1-35 sec. was taken 
up by the opening and closing of the shutter, and the efficiency 
only worked out equal to a full exposure of 1-85 sec. So when 
one imagined that one was giving 1-25 sec., one was giving the 
plate an exposure only equal to 1-85 sec. 

Now, as we have seen, the efficiency of a diaphragm shutter 
depends on two factors: the total duration of the exposure, and 
the duration of the time the shutter remained fully open. 
During the time the shutter is fully open the exposure is ob- 
viously efficient, but during the time the shutter is opening and 
shutting the efficiency is reduced to a quarter. Thus, say the 
total duration of an exposure be 1-25 sec., and half this time is 
spent in the opening and closing, we have 1-50 sec. full efficiency 
+ 1-50 sec. x 4 efficiency = 1-50 + (1-50 x +) = 1-40 sec. actual 
efficiency. 

I have never heard of the efficiency of these shutters being 


tested, but it is quite a simple matter. The first factor—t 
the duration of the exposure from start to finish—is test 
the usual manner, and the different speeds noted down, 
second factor, the time the shutter is fully open, is next 
in the following manner. The centre of the lens is covereg 
a circle of black paper, so that only the extreme edge of th 
aperture is left uncovered, just enough to throw a faint. 
on the focussing screen; the various speeds are again teste 
the results again noted. It is, of course, obvious that 
second test gives the time that the shutter is practically 
open (Fig. 5, A). 

With the “ Unicum,” and “ Automat” shutters, which 0] 
B, Fig. 5, it will be found that the exposure is given by op 
two thin metal plates with curved edges. With these sh 
the time of remaining fully open is found by covering a 
lens except the portion which will come into action just | 
the shutter is open, C, Fig. 5. It will also be noticed that 
curved plates give slightly greater efficiency than that giy 
the iris shutters, and the time of opening and shutting : 
be divided by three instead of by four. 

In the next article I hope to give rules for ascertainin 
efficiency of shutters, and discuss the focal-plane shutter. 

A. J. Aypers 


A REVIEW OF RECENT 


WORK IN COLOUR 


SENSITISING. 


I 


Tue discovery of optical sensitisers was made by the late H. W. 
Vogel, and to him also is due the statement that a dye sensitised 
for the colours it absorbed+. To him also must be ascribed the 
discovery that the maximum of sensitiveness did not exactly 
coincide with the maximum of absorption, but was shifted to- 
wards the red. The most complete examination has, however, 
been made by Eder?, who measured not only the absorptions of 
dyed gelatine, but in the case of eosine the dyed silver bromide. 
Naturally, measurements of the latter are extremely difficult, not 
only on account of the high refractive index of the silver halides, 
but also because of the rapid darkening of the halides. 

Kder’s results and his papers, which are far too long to give 
in detail, led him to the following conclusions :— 

1. That neither the absorption spectrum of the alcoholic nor 
aqueous solution of a dye, nor the dry-dyed gelatine, coincides 
with the position of the photographic sensitive maximum on 
gelatino-bromide of silver. 

2. The sensitising maximum of the dyed silver bromide lies 
further towards the red than the absorption maximum of any of 
the solutions. 

3. That specific gravity of silver bromide = 6.353 is so much 
greater than, that of gelatine = 1.326, that one may well assume 
the greater specific gravity of the refractive medium as the cause 
of this shift. Although Kundt’s law has many exceptions, there 
is very great regularity in these special cases. 

Kundt’s law asserts that the absorption band of a colouring 
matter is displaced towards the red as the refractive power of 
the medium in which the substance is dissolved increases. In 
accordance with this law, one would expect that the shift with 
the different halides would increase as their refractive indices, 
which for the melted halides (Keiser) are, for chloride Ny2.0611, 
for bromide 2.2533, and for iodide 2.2787. I have been unable 


1 “Ber. d. chem. Gesellsch,” 1873, p. 1305. The most convenient source of refer- 
ence is ** Die Photographie farbiger Gegenstiiude in den richtigen Tonyerhaltni a 
by H. W. Vogel, 1885. Chap. I. s ee 


® “Beitriige zur Photochemie,” part iii., p. 35. 


to find any conclusive proof of this. Eder states that the po 
of maximum sensitiveness for chloride and bromide is in: 
the same position, but Keiser finds that that for the chlor 
about 2 557, and that for bromide about 2 563. As silver 
is not sensitised, this could not be measured. 

But to return to Eder’s conclusions :— 

4. The position of the absorption maximum of the dye in 
tine and the sensitive maximum of the dyed silver bre 
differs in the spectroscope as a rule fairly regularly by : 
390 2. That is to say, those rays of light which act most 0 
dyed silver bromide possess as a rule a shorter wave length 
those which are absorbed by the dyed gelatine, without the; 
bromide. 

5. The absorption spectrum of silver bromide stained 
eosine and the maximum of sensitiveness of the dyed br 
completely agree. 

6. Variations of the absorption spectrum of dyed gelatine 
the photographic action of the dyed halides ought not 
accepted as exceptions to the “ absorption law,” for the ak 
tion spectrum of one dyed medium is no certain proof 0 
absorption of another medium stained with the same dye. 

Confirmation of Eder’s conclusions haye been given by H 
Lumiére*, Bothamley5, and others. Dr. J. J. Acworth® sper 
examined this subject, and many of his results do not 
with Eder’s, but this is explained by the fact that Acworth 
in many cases rather deeply stained plates, and thus introc 
the factor of screening. 

Acworth’s work was particularly good because in every 
he actually photographed the absorptions of the dyed plat 
a plate panchromatised with chlorophyll, tincture of jabor 
shifting the plate repeatedly so as to eliminate the action ¢ 


8 ‘BJ. Almanac,” 1906, p. 771.“ Hder’s Jahr ”” 188 I 
« “Eder’s Jahrbuch,” 1806, pe 146, eat nitcuaamens 
6 «Journ. Soc. Chem, Ind.,” Jan. 30, 1887. 


Shad Veber die Bezichungen zwischen Absorption und Empfindlichkeit sensih 
Platten. Wiedemann’s Annalen,” 1890. A translation of Dr. Acworth’s 


appeared in the “ Photugraphic Quarterly,” vol. ii., p. 196, 1890-91. 
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darkening of the silver halides. Those interested in the 
t can turn up the above-mentioned translation, but it may 
rth while to state his final conclusion, and that is “the 
cement of the maximum of sensitiveness in regard to the 
1um of absorption has not its cause in the greater disper- 
r density of silver bromide films, but finds its full explana- 
in the communicated theory of Professor E. 
mann.” 

3 theory of Wiedemann’s’ is as follows :— The appear- 
f luminescence is a sign that within a molecule very ener- 
ibratory movements are present. Such increased vibratory 
nents must evidently occur in all cases where an absorp- 
f an incident light ray takes place, if the absorption de- 
upon the enlarging of the amplitude of the vibrations in 
slecule at the cost of the incident ray, which in those vibra- 
within a molecule becomes existing energy, which may be 
‘ted either into radiatory or into heat vibrations. We can 
ve both of these occurrences as a kind of damping. By 
scence the first factor plays a great réle, by absorption with- 
ght development the second. If a body is decomposable 
sident light, a decomposition occurs if, in consequence of 
sorption, the amplitude of vibration in the molecule has 
ed a certain magnitude. If, however, the amplitude 
.under a certain greatness, no decomposition can practi- 
take place. The value of the amplitude depends, however, 
the absorption-coefficient’s greatness, and secondly, upon 
amping. If the absorption is nil, then the value of the 
tude is nil, and likewise chemical action. If, on the other 
the damping is very great, then the conversion of motion 
a the molecule takes place very rapidly, and, in spite of 
; absorption, no decomposition shows itself. Now. this 
ing is apparently the greatest for the places of strongest 
ption; therefore, if we sensitise a plate with some suitable 
ance for the incident rays which correspond to this maxi- 
the maximum of sensitiveness may not appear there, but 
vhere else more or less adjacent to it.”—(Acworth, loc. cit.) 
‘ond this statement of Wiedemann’s we have no other 
1 does not ascribe the shift towards the red to the density 
ractive index of the halide. 
mugh has been quoted, I think, to prove that whether we 
t Eder’s or Wiedemann’s explanation, there is a shift to- 
; the red as compared with the solutions and the coincidence 
» absorption of the dyed halide with its sensitiveness. 
ming our attention, then, to the next point, the connection 
en the character of the absorption of the dyes and sensitive- 
f the halides dyed therewith, this must be at once accepted 
ut question, for we find close similarity between the absorp- 
£ such a dye as erythrosine and its sensitiveness and that of 
i igrosine and the sensitiveness attained therewith. 
is also proved by Von Hiibl’s work® and by Monpillard’s.® 
is universally recognised that this holds good, and so much 
ut: a preliminary examination of a dye solution will tell one 
kind of sensitiveness to expect. It is well established by 
esearches of Valenta on the isocyanines!®, and on the ab- 
ion and sensitising action of some yellow dyes for the 
-violet+}, 
connection with the whole subject of absorption and 
ess see also “ A note on a panchromatic emulsion o 
rosinate,” by Mees and Wratten, “ Phot. Journ.,” August, 
p- 300. 
at brilliancy of the colour of the dye has no special influence 
@ next point, and this will be at once conceded when the 
n of such dyes as erythrosine, a very brilliant one, and that 
rulein §, or nigrosine, or diazo black, all of which are very 
dyes, are considered. 


above 


re- 


€ 


sensi- 
silver 


7 « Bder's Jahrbuch,” 1890, p. 219. 
8 «BJ, Almanac,” 1906, p. 771 and 1907, p. 744. 
® “Bull Soc. Phot.,” Frang., 1906, p, 132. 
10 “ Beitriige zur Photochemie,” part iii., p. 158. 
11 Ibid, p 163. 


Or one may take the whole of the phthaline group, and at once 
see that the brilliancy of their colouring does not influence the 
sensitising action. 

With regard to the fugitive character of the dye, the impor- 
tance of this was, I believe, first propounded by Abney—at least, 
I gather so from his footnotes to Hder’s early work, “The Chemi- 
cal Effect of the Spectrum,” which appeared first in the “ Photo- 
graphic Journal” for 1881-2, and was reprinted as a separate 
work in 1883. Against this view we have Bothamley’s!? experi- 
ments, which prove that the instability of the dye to light has 
no action. Again, cyanine is the least stable of all dyes, iso- 
chinoline red the next fugitive, yet neither are such powerful 
sensitisers as erythrosine. And alizarine blue bisulphite, which 
shows only very slight change even after a month’s exposure to 
daylight, and yet it is a fairly good sensitiser. 

If this theory held water, then one must assume that the oxi- 
dised or bleached dye added to an emulsion would produce re- 
duction of the silver salt. Eder! has, however, painted a plate 
with cyanine solution which had been exposed to light for a year 
and turned brown, and yet found no action. 

Mees and Sheppard state!4 that “there is a probability that 
he sensitising power of a dye is connected with instability to 
ight, but quantitative confirmation appears to be lacking. Dy- 
cyanine, for instance, is extremely unstable, but a weak sensi- 
tiser, while rose benzal is stable, but a good sensitiser.” The 
example quoted is, therefore, directly opposed to their assump- 
ion. It must not be forgotten, too, that “instability ” is a re- 
ative term only—that is to say, it refers to the dye under stated 
conditions. Under others the dye may be “stable.” This is a 
well-known fact in ordinary dyeing, and indigo, for instance, 
may be extremely unstable on wool, and yet fast on cotton al- 
hough used under the same conditions. Is it fair, then, to argue: 
yecause a solution of the dye is unstable, that the dye shall be 
equally so on a dry plate? : 

With regard to the fluorescence of the dye having no action, 
one can at least say that the presence of fluorescence does not 
cause increase of colour-sensitiveness, and this is amply proved 
by the fact that of the phthaline dyes the strongest sensitiser, 
erythrosine, when pure, has absolutely no fluorescence at all ; 
yet most of the other dyes of this class fluoresce and yet are not 
such good sensitisers. In fact, one is almot tempted to argue 
that fluorescence is not a supporter of colour-sensitiveness, but 
an actual deterrent to the latter. 

The subject of fluorescence is an extremely complicated one,. 
but it has been proved by Tyndall in one of his lectures that it 
is not a momentary phenomenon, but per s for an appreciable 
period of time. If, therefore, a fluorescent dye be added to an 
emulsion, one can well understand why there should be chemical 
action at the position of fluorescence, for the fluorescence or 
luminescence may persist long enough to cause an appreciable 
action—that is, appreciable on development, on the silver halide. 

Tt is also capable of proof that some of the organic dye solutions 
fluoresce not only in ultra-violet but also in the visible spectrum. 
This is well seen with napthaline red, which fluoresces through- 
out the whole of the spectrum except the extreme red; most of 


the phthaline derivatives, too, fluoresce in light which is of 
visible. wave length, not necessarily the ultra-violet, to 
which region at one time fluorescence ‘was supposed to be 


alone due, 

For those who wish to follow this subject further, I would 
recommend Lewis Wright’s “Light ” (Macmillan), chapter VITI., 
and, for readers of German, Stark’s papers in the “ Physikalische 
Zeitschrift,” 1905, p. 892; 1906, pp. 249, 555 ; and 1907, p. 81. 
To consider in detail Stark’s statements would absorb far too 
much time and space, and they bear solely on fluorescence, and 
not in connection with dyes. KE. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 

12 «© BJ.” 1895, p. 727. 


15 “ Beitrige zur Photochemie,” part iii., p. 100. 
14 * Phot. Journ.,” March, 1906, p. 129. 
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DAYLIGHT SENSITOMETRY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLAT 


AND A SUGGESTED STANDARD DISPERSION-PIECE. 


— 


jDaylight (Variation in Colour). 

Iv has been many times stated that daylight was utterly unsuited 
for sensitometric tests, because of (1) the difference in the intensity 
-of the various hues as the slit is illuminated by white cloud or blue 
sky, and (2) the variation in general brightness-intensity. Experi- 
ments were made to determine the actual difference in the first 
instance, by using the replica-grating spectrograph as just specified. 
The instrument was so arranged that the axial line of the collimator 
pointed directly to the zenith. Immediately over it was held a 
Zeiss apochromatic lens of 314 mm (12.4 in.) focal length, whicl! formed 
an image of the cloud upon the slit-plate. Several exposures were 
made on different dates, and on various makes of plates, only such 
«lays being chosen as presented well-defined cumulus clouds in a 
clear and intensely blue sky. Care was taken that the slit was 
entirely filled with the cloud-light or blue sky, as the occasion 
demanded, and exposures were made to immediately follow one 
another, the exposure times being from 5 seconds to 14 minutes, and 
-on the same plate. 

The results were exceedingly interesting, the negatives from the 
blue sky showing, as was to be expected, an absorption of the com- 
plementary hues at the least refrangible end. This absorption was, 
however, but slight in general. Those negatives whose timing showed 
‘the greatest contrast-difference were selected for measurement, to- 
gether with a plate exposed to the spectrum from the same sky, but 
with the lens removed and a sheet of ground glass interposed in its 
place. 


Density measurement of these negatives gives the results as detailed 
in Table III. 


TABLE III 


DENSITY. 
WAVE LENGTH. 


(Ground Glass.) 


(Blue Sky.) (White Cloud.) 

01750 02122 05731 
4536 *3956 ; 
*7106 “6498 

1°2124 1°2638 

10702 1°1486 

0°4592 074992 
1172 12234 
*1218 “2012 
“1636 °2739 
0952 2619 
"0494 1261 
“0382 “0676 


When plotted, these results give the curves of Fig. 7. 

It will be noted that the difference between the secondary maxima 
in the yellow-green, when expressed in density, =0.11, and this 
amount will be still further reduced if the “blue sky” negative had 
been exposed for a slightly greater length of time. The strong 
absorption in the ultra-violet from 2 3400 to 2 3700 in the “cloud” 
and “sky” negatives is, of course, due to reflection and absorption 
by the component parts of the lens-system. On the other hand, a 
change in altitude of the observer would show a still greater differ- 
ence, the “blue” of the sky becoming more intense as the altitude 
increased, and necessitating an increase in the exposure time. 

Comparison of these results, together with comparison of exposures 
made when the collimator formed an angle of 25 deg. with the plane 
of the horizon (which, of course, showed considerably less difference), 
indicates that daylight from a low angle, when properly diffused, 
is a sufficiently reliable guide for practical tests in selective sensitive- 
ness. The second objection will be dealt with presently. 

Hurter and Driffield’s Investigations. 

To correctly understand and appreciate the argument advanced for 
the use of daylight as a standard in plate-testing necessitates a fairly 
clear understanding of the work of Hurter and Driffield, whose 
“Photo-chemical Investigations ”16 first raised photography from 


16 “Journ. Soc, of Chem Industry,’ May 31, 1890. 


IIT. 


mere rule-of-thumb practice, and placed it upon a definite bas 
scientific fact. They discovered and enunciated the laws gove’ 
the action of light and development, and furnished a termin 
which is not likely to be supplanted. Unfortunately, for som 
known reason, the important results of these eminent worker 
but little known in America, and one may therefore be pardone 
briefly capitulating these points which bear directly upon the pr 
paper. 
The first great distinction made by them is in the definition o 
terms “opacity” and “density,” which are in ordinary use. syl 
mous. Opacity is defined as representing merely the optical 
perty of the reduced silver in the negative to impede the pa 
of light; transparency is therefore the inverse of this. Densit 
the other hand, is a physical measure of the amount of silver rec 
in the film, and is expressed as the logarithm of the opacity, thy 


L, 
D=log O=log—, 
if 
where J=the intensity of the light transmitted, Z, =the intensi 
the incident light, and O=the opacity. This distinction bet 
opacity and density must be firmly fixed in the mind. 
x05) 
1.0 
0.5 
oo 
X 6300 5900 5500 5100 4700 4300 3900 35 
Fig. 7 
If a plate be impressed with a series of different accurate expos 


increasing in geometrical progression, as 1, 2, 4,8... . 256) 
developed, and the resulting scale of opacities be measured, it 
be found that if the logarithms of these opacities are plotted (' 
sities), there will result a characteristic curve. The central por 
of this is practically a straight line, and throughout this stra 
portion the deposits of reduced silver (blackening) will increas 
arithmetical progression, as 1, 2, 3, 4,.... 9; that is, ther 
a definite logarithmic relationship between the amount of light ac 
and the action itself. The density unit is the density of a dep 
which transmits the tenth part of the incident light. 

The enunciation of the law of “constant density ratios” prove 
considerable controversy from photographic workers in general; ] 
while the investigators’ conclusions were disputed, they advat 
to the support of their statements definite scientific proofs which ‘ 
firmed them. 1t was fonnd that the relation existing between 
amount of light and the density-ratios is fixed and unalterable by 
constitution of the developer, or time of development; the opa 
ratios are, however, altered. For example, suppose that a P 
exposed to light for a definite length of time behind a revolt 
sector-dise with graduated apertures be cut into two portions, | 
each portion be then developed for a different length of time, 
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d obtain as a result negatives which differed greatly in their 
wance one from another; that is, that one which had received 
hortest time of development would be what is termed a “thin” 
ive, while that receiving the longest time of development would 
iat is usually termed “contrasty.” Yet the ratio existing between 
ensities would be identical, although the opacity-ratio varied, the 
ase in development causing the various densities to grow, but 
ch a manner that they would still bear the same ratio to one 
ler. When the opacity-ratio is the same as the ratio of exposure, 
egative is the true inverse of the origmal. The determination 
2 characteristic curve shows that a plate has considerable “ lati. 
? in exposure,17 so that negatives developed together which had 
ved greatly different exposures would yield identical prints, 
ded that the exposures le within the straight portion of the 


the other hand, in the case of two negatives developed for 
cisely similar length of time, but with one exposure double that 
2 other, we have the opacity-ratios constant, while the densities 

In other words the extra exposure simply means the addition 
equal amount of deposit on the varying densities composing the 
jive, and merely affects the time required in printing. To such 
<tent is it possible to vary the exposure time (with constant 
lopment) that increasing exposures of from one to sixteen times 
ial will produce identical prints, the only real difference between 
| being the time occupied in printing. The negatives, however, 


o 


ure in I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ers of 2 
Fig. 8. 


ar vastly different from one another. This fact was exceedingly 


illustrated recently in a photographic magazine. 18, 


Variation of Mean Intensity in Daylight. 
ith this explanation we may now consider the second objection 
1e use of daylight—namely, the variation in the mean intensity. 
ill readily be perceived that this intensity-variation, of course, 
ints to nothing more than an alteration in the length of exposure, 
therefore comes under the jurisdiction of the law expressed in 
sreceding paragraph. In order not only to test the validity of the 
but also to obtain a personal measurement of the photographic 
-change during the course of a few hours, the following exposures 
‘made with the revolving sector-disc,19 under conditions as speci- 
The record detailed in Table IV. is from the laboratory note- 


“Latitude” is defined as the ratio of the exposure at which over-exposure 
lences to that at which under-exposure commences. 
a Dundas Todd, “ Development, Scientific and Practical,” ‘ Photo-Beacon,” 
}, 1904. 
The sector-dise exposure machine was constructed somewhat similar to the 
gement of Mees and Sheppard (‘* Journal Royal Photographic Society,” July 1, 
p. 229), but fitted with a removable cap pierced with a 4°0 mm circular 
jure and covered with ground glass for use with daylight. When working with 
onstant acetylene light, the cap is removed and the burner instantly placed in 
ion, 


All four plates were developed together in the same tray with 
rodinal 1:24, for two minutes, at a temperature of 17 deg. C., and 
when fixed and dried were carefully measured, and the densities 
plotted. The resulting curves are shown in Fig. 8, and it will be 
readily seen that they bear out very exactly the theoretical require- 
ment that they lie parallel to one another. Their density-ratios vary, 
but their opacity-ratios are constant. Between 1 p.m. and 4 p.m. 


TABLE IV. 
Sky bright’and sunny. Plate, Seed “27”? Emul. 11,163; Oct. 12, 1906. 


Length of 


Time of Position on 
Plate No. Exposure, Plate. Exposure. Remarks. 

10. AM. Upper half 83 min, Blue with white clouds 
10.30 A.M. Lower half 4 Blue with white clouds 
11.15 A.M. Upper half 5) Slightly brighter 
12 M Lower half * Slightly brighter 

1 P.M, Upper. half a Still brighter 

2 PM Lower half Ba Intensity about the same 
3.15 P.M Upper half ry Slightly duller 

iy iit Lower half i) Light much weaker 


Two exposures on each plate. All four plates cut from one large plate. 


Exposure in 1 2 % 4 
powers of 2 
Fig. 9. 


there is an indicated difference in light-action of 21.3=2.5 times, 
which allows for considerable fluctuation in light-value. But that 
this is by no means a limiting value is shown by the parallelism of 
the curves in Fig. 9, which represent a difference in light-action of 
93.3 or 9.8 times. There is no difficulty in obtaining any amount of 
corroborative data in this connection. 

It should be remembered, that with varied exposure and equal time 
development, we obtain, as the exposure is increased, an addition 
f an equal density (or fog) to the complete negative ; but this increase 
f density does nob in any way alter the opacity-ratios existing 
etween the series of exposures on the same plate (throughout the 
raight portion of the curve), such opacity being governed by the 
development: there is no alteration in the gradation. Hence the 
curves of two differently exposed spectra would, as a whole, be 
parallel to each other, although the height of the ordinates (densities) 


would vary. 


oo 


noo 


Irrationality of Plate Curves. 
To be able to refer to the speed of any particular plate as possessing 
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a definite numerical value presents advantages which cannot be 
disputed. But if such a numerical value is based upon some source 
of selective radiation which differs from daylight, such as a candle, in 
the case of Hurter and Driffield, the screened acetylene light of Mees 
and Sheppard, or the benzine lamp of Eder,20 then the comparative 
speed-values obtained for “ordmary” and orthochromatic plates, are 
certain to be unreliable to a greater or less extent, dependent upon 
the closeness of the approximation of the artificial standard to day- 
light, and they must therefore be accepted provisionally. 

A method commonly jn use in testing the speed of one plate against 


another, is to expose the two plates to identical amounts of the same 
light-action, and then develop them together in the same tray for 
a similar length of time, and compare the resulting negatives. Pro- 
3.0 - ey 
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Fig. 10. 
vided that both plates have a similar composition, the method cannot 


be objected to; but when the plates in question are possessed of a 
different chemical constitution (the consideration of orthochromatic 
plates being laid aside for the moment), such a method is very liable 
to lead in many cases to most erroneous conclusions. 

If two pairs of differently constituted plates (4, -l;, and B, B) 
be exposed simultaneously to the same light-action, and thien 
developed together, giving one pair double the length of 
time of the other, as AB=3 minutes, and «l; B,=6 minutes, 
it is very common to find, that with the first pair where A possesses 
a greater density than B, in the case of the second pair with the 
lengthened development, the effect would be entirely reversed, and 
By will have a greater density than 4. The following series of 
plates was therefore prepared: a Seed “27” and a Cramer “ instan- 
taneous isochromatic” were exposed to precisely the same amount 
of light-action behind the revolving sector-disc, and then cut into 
eight strips each in the dark room. All of these strips began 
development together in the same bath at the same time, but, at 
stated intervals, each pair of plates (“27” and “ Iso.”) was removed 
from the developer together and passed directly into the fixing bath. 


20 Eder and Valenta, ‘‘Beitriige zur Photochemie”’ 


(French translation by 
Belin, entitled ‘‘ Systeme de sensitométrie).” 


From the measurement of these negatives the curves shown in Fig, 
were plotted, and serve well to illustrate this phase of plate-action 

Tt will be noted that, with but one exception (8 minutes) 
pair of plates gives curves which are parallel to t 
gradation of the two plates 1s entirely different. In the pres 
instance the Cramee plate is known to be slightly slower than the Se 
and hence it will be perfectly correct for the curve of the former to 
lower than that of the latter ; but it will be seen that, if we measure { 
distance apart of these curves representing the various developme 
times, it is a constantly decreasing quantity up to a certain point 
namely, that at which the slope of the straight portion of the cun 
are similar; and from that point on, the conditions are absolut 


» no sin 
hemselves. J 


reversed, and the isochromatic plate acquires a greater density th 
the “27,” and appears the faster plate of the two. Under the meth 
of equal time of development, therefore, no true deduction could 


made regarding the relative speed of these plates 
eight pairs of curves shown. 

It has been shown by Abney?! that a change in the gradation-cu 
akes place when the exposure is to light of differing wave-lengt 
he curve becoming steeper; that is, the contrasts are more mark 
s the wave-length increases. In the present instance with norm 
evelopment the curve of the “Iso” plate is less steep than - 
ccompanying “27” plate, although it is sensitive farther towa 
he less refrangible end of the spectrum. It would, appear, thei 
fore, that the change in the slope of the curve is due mainly to t 
constitutional (chemical) difference between the two plates, whi 
eads to a difference in the velocity of the chemical reaction 
ordinary development. 

In order, then, to obtain a 


rom any of ¢ 


2 


Oe 


direct comparison between two plates, 
is necessary not to develop for precisely similar lengths of time, b 
for precisely similar amounts of development-action—i.e., reductis 
oroduct; under which circumstance the gradation-curves will ] 


parallel to one another. In trichromatic work, where different plat 
are used and the development is for equal times, as is very common 
the case, this change in the gradation-curve due to constitution 
plate-difference must therefore be as carefuly guarded against as 
the change in gradation due to difference in wave-length, if the tn 
colour-value of the object be seriously considered. 


Development Factor. 


In the development of either the spectral records or the sector-dis 
exposures it will be evident, therefore, that the duration of develo] 
ment is of considerable importance. Hurter and Driffield have name 
the amount of development received by a plate the “developmer 
factor” (y). This factor may be calculated from their formu 

1D) 


log B, — log B,” 

where D and D, are two densities selected from the straight portio 
of the curye, lying as far apart as possible, and EF, EF, =the relatiy 
exposure times for the densities considered. It was shown by thes 
workers that when y=1.0 the negative is the true inverse of th 
original; when greater than 1.0, the contrasts of the original ar 
increased ; while if less than 1.0 they are diminished. In testing b 
diffused daylight it is not possible to obtain the values of H, £ 
expressed in c.m.s (candle-meter-seconds); nor for practical result 
is it essential. If one takes instead the ratio of the light-aperture 
in the revolving sector-plate, results of sufficient accuracy may b 
readily secured. 

In the sector-disec made by the writer the apertures were cut i 
brass with much care, and the edges bevelled. Yet, notwithstandin 
all efforts to the contrary, the error on the smaller apertures wa 
considerable. This error may be noted by comparison with th 
theoretical ratio, thus :— 


Theoretical ratio 
True ratio 


=1 


; 256 
1°04, 2°03, 


2560"? 


4 8, 


2 16, 
4°06, 


7-94 15°83, 


32, 
31°84, 


64, 
638 


28, 


1 
= 127°6, 


When it is borne in mind that in the everyday practical sensitometry 
of photographic plates use is made of those obtainable commercially 
and not of an article specially coated on an accurate surface, it wil 
readily be appreciated that the use of the theoretical aperture-ratio! 


(?*) “On the Variation in 
8., 68, 300, 1901. 

* My best thanks 
tute, Chicago, for th 


Gradation of a Developed Photographic Image,” Proc 


are due to Professor Raymond Burnham, of the Armour Insti 
ie measurement.of the dise apertures. 
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gpthin the limits of “plate error”; to make use (except for A WAVE OF ORTHOCHROMATISM. 
work) of the true ratio is an unnecessary refinement. 

alue of y may also be obtained graphically by drawing a line Iy reference to the recent paper by Mr. E. A. Salt, which appeared 
to the straight portion of the characteristic curve, starting in our issue of May 10, a paper was read by Mr. H. Human at the 
e point 1.0 in the log E scale; for, as expressed by Hurter London and Provincial Photographic Association on May 24, Mr 
ffield, y = tan 6, where @ is the angle of inclination of the | 4- EH. Smith in the chair. The lecturer took exception to many c. 
‘om the horizontal base-line. The yalue is read directly from | he points raised by Mr. Salt. Speaking of the difference noted 
le of density-ordinates. In practice, the writer finds it con- | by Mr. Salt between negatives taken on a screened ortho plate and 
to shift this 1.0 point two divisions to the left along the those made on an ordinary plate, such difference being something 
seale, and thus economise space. part from the rendering of colour values, Mr. Human contended 
onstant ty, (the time necessary for any plate to reach a that the difference could only be one of tone value, and instanced a 
ment factor of 1.0) advanced by Mees and Sheppard, which is subject such as a spring landscape in which the tones of green would 
; value in the indication of the development speed of various be rendered in their proper differences on a screened ortho plate, but 
may be determined by the method of Driffield for determining | 20+ upon an ordinary plate. The lecturer believed that an ortho 
mtrol factor.”23 The development factors (y), extracted as | Plate used with an adjusted screen was capable of giving reproduc- 
described, are now plotted with the time of development as | ons of light and shade in a subiect at least twice as good as that 
e, and the two development factors as ordinates, which, | f 22 ordinary plate, the gradation in which frequently inclined to 
p with the zero point, determine the curve. Take, inillustra- | ~ 800b and whitewash.” Mr. Human thought that if an ortho plate 
e Seed “27” and Cramer “ instantaneous isochromatic ” plates would do better, as Mr. Salt admitted it would, on some occasions 
it would do better on all, and he went so far as to say that even 
for copying black and white line work results could be obtained 
on an ortho plate which were superior to those on an ordinary. 
For flower subjects the rendering with ordinary plates might be 
fair with a prolonged exposure, but it was much better when an ortho 
plate was used. It was only by the use of an ortho plate that the 
exture of petals, etc., could be obtained at the same time as the 
delicate tones of the colour of the flowers. Mr. Human thought that 
flower-photography was unknown before the introduction of ortho 
* As regards portraiture, an instance was given of a red- 


2 


plates. * 
haired girl, who had been unsuccessfully photographed by several pro- 
essionals, but whose tonal values yielded to an orthochromatic plate 
properly screened. The importance of the proper adjustment of 


7 H til plate and filter was strongly emphasised, and in conclusion the 

Lt i ‘| ecturer challenged Mr. Salt to select his own subject and to obtain 
me: 3 4 5 6 A AS) ae On TOME TAT CRS a photograph by using ordinary plates. He (the lecturer) would 
nutes eee undertake to obtain a better result on orthochromatic plates, what- 


ever the subject, and he also made an offer on behalf of a friend ts 


), which were exposed behind the sector-disc, and developed obtain a better photograph of a flower subject on ortho plates and 
aperature of 17 deg. C. for from 1 to 12 minutes respectively. filters than with an ordinary plate. 

xe replotted curves in Fig. 11 the development time necessary In the discussion, Mr. W. T. wilkinson said that he agreed with i 
h y;-; may be read off directly as indicated—viz., 3m 10s and all that Mr. Human had said, but he found the one great draw- i 
respectively. Ropert James WALLACE. ack in ortho plates was their speed, the fast ortho plate had not } 
To be continued.) any more ortho value tham the slow. If the filters were not pro- f 

perly adjusted he found that the tone value of the greens was rendered 

<< ar too black, and for the best results the filters, as had been stated, 

Ae et as LESS MRA aa ek must be properly adjusted to the plate. 
| NAECSIITIREE CIS MCA (CAMRY ARSSENSE INE UIDs: Mr. W. R. Stretton said that after using ortho plates for some 
eek at the Croydon Borough Police Court, Edwin Morton, | time he had altogether discarded them for the ordinary brands. He 


sswell Road, South Norwood, was charged on remand with hought that in pictorial work, at least, there were two factors that 
ng ds. by false pretences from Charlotte Gammon, and 2s. should be considered, when discussing the subject under ngtice— 
nnie Rudkin by false pretences. first, the personal one, and secondly, the development, because unless 
young women are employed by Mr. 8. G. Hdridge, the Clerk | a plate was properly developed, no matter what plate was used, the 
Court, as cook and housemaid, and their story was that in | result would prove a failure. He disagreed with Mr. Human’s 
ser last the accused went to the back door and asked if they | remarks upon the. rendering of the greens, and could obtain good 
like to have some photographs taken. They consented, and rendering by the aid of ordinary plates without any screen, and 
m the money, but did not see the man again until April 26, he thought that under certain circumstances there was a difference 
e again called at the house and they accused him of having | in rendering between ortho and ordinary plates which was not 
heir money. always to the advantage of the ortho. When working on the river 
orton’s house, it was alleged, the police found some old receipt | the ortho plate with filter cut out the distance, but with an ordinary | 
mda large quantity of photographs. Taking the addresses one he had succeeded in obtaining the distance and smoke from 
le receipt books, Detective Cadby made about forty inquiries cottage chimneys against a blue sky. What needed to be taken 
ord, Beckenham, Anerley, Penge, Crystal Palace, and neigh- into consideration was the personal element in development; this 
od, and found that Morton had defrauded about fifty servant to his mind was the root of the matter. 

f money, and that on two occasions he was given a half- Mr. Teape pointed out that the artist, when painting, produced 
sn and left to get change, but did not return. One girl, who | his effect by a scheme. 

ceived 15s. a month, gave him a half-sovereion, and he left a Mr. Rapson said that Mr, Human had made one or two statements 
book with her as security, but did not return. The police had | that seemed to him rather rash. One could not use the same class 
1 between five and six hundred complaints. of plate for a soft as for a hard effect, and for copying black and 
tive-Sergeant Easter said there were similar cases in Car- | white he thought the ordinary plate would do as well as the ortho. 
, Sutton, Norbury, and West Dulwich. With regard to the filters, he had one which flattened the results, 
prisoner, who pleaded guilty, was sentenced to three months’ 

nment with hard labour. * The lecturer is evidently not cognisant of the fact that Mr, Henry Stevens, 


whose photographs of flowers have probably never been equalled, and who obtains 


a most realistic reproduction of texture, has done all his work on ordinary plates.— 
25 Photographic Journal,” 43, 17 January, 1903, Eps. “B,J.” 
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for it had gone blind, and so killed contrast. $ 


uch a screen would 


naturally knock the life and sparkle out of a negative. Ortho plates 
were, he thought, always poor in the greens, being more sensitive 


to the yellow than the green. He always used 
needed. 


ortho plates where 


Mr. Burgess did not understand where the value of ortho plates 


came in when copying black and white. 


Mr. Haddon said that Dr. Mees had stated that the best rendering 
of such subjects was obtained by colour-sensitive plates and filters. 
Mr. Rapson had, he continued, admitted that the ortho plate was 


the best when taking a photograph of a garden, 
for the one was best for the other. 


and what was best 


Queried as to the green trees only reflecting white light, Mr. 


Haddon said that if only white light was used 
appear as if dusted with flour. 


Mr. Teape thought that this could be over 
exposure. 


the greens would 


come by excessive 


Mr. Freshwater had obtained Hower studies on ordinary plates that 
were, he thought, not much behind those done on ortho, but when 


photographing geraniums he found he obtained 


a difference in the 


greens on ortho plates, the markings of the leaves being far better. 


——————~.___. 


LANTERN PROJECTION DISTA 


(From “ Popular Astronomy.’’) 


NCES. 


THE usual published tables of size of disc for a given distance from 
seveen with a three-inch slide for different focus lenses in projection 
are perhaps near enongh for all crdinary exhibition purposes, but 
not sufficiently so for accurate projection calculations. The tables 


give a constant ratio between disc and distance, 


the same as a pin- 


hole lens would give, whereas the conjugate focus of an objective 


naturally makes the disc greater in proportion 


than the distance 


calls for, amounting to nearly 18 inches on a 21-foot disc with a half 
size objective, as in the table herewith, from actual experiments by 


1907, thro 


gh the courtesy of Company F, third 


tive was half size, 94 inches equivalent solar fo 


and music, full field, having a three-inch exact 1 
sharp at half way from centre to edge. 
As a three-inch slide is a rarity, and 2% inch h 


he writer on the 73-foot floor of the Portage armory, February 5, 


regiment, some of 


the members of which kindly assisted with the measurements. The 
alternating ten ampere arc lamp was used in the lantern. The objec- 


cus, and according 


to the one-fourth equal image distance, the slide, a hymn, words 


mask, was focussed 


orizontal being the 


almost universal width, a column is also given for discs from this 


width, which ranges tolerably close enough to the usual tables for 


ordinary purposes. The ratio of slide to focus s 
as dis to distance, and is closely. 


hould be the same 


TABLE OF LANTERN PROJECTION DISTANCES. 
Screen to 7 ne Ratio 3 i . 
Objective Lesser Diameter | Same from Times ase Disc per 
Die Corjugate of 94 in, Slide Enlarge- Conjugate Published 
phragm. Focus, Dise. Noe “| ment. Focus, Tables, 
Ft. minh Btw cny 
10 10°00 | 2°10} 2 3'333 3:00 
20 9 60 6:00 25 3°200 6:00 
30 9°47 9-014 38 3-158 9°00 
40 9°41 12-03 51 3137 12°00 
50 9 37 | 15 04 64 3°125 15:00 
60 9°35, 18°053 GG 3117 18:00 
70 9:33 | PALO 90 3110 21-00 
H. W. Gaiaes: 
x 


Frou tan Hrante Resorts Duveropmant Assocration, 29, John 


Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C., we have rec 
official guides published by them for the Corporatior 


eived copies of the 
n of Deal, Leaming- 


ton Spa, and Southwold. These booklets, which are copiously illus- 


trated, contain interesting particulars of the s 


everal towns and 


surrounding districts, with advice as to how to get there, where to 
stay, what to see when there, and many other useful items of infor. 


mation. -A copy of the desired guide may be obta 


ined free on appli- 


cation to the Town Clerk at either of the above resorts. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION AT HEREFORD 
JULY. 


Tue Handbook of the forthcoming meeting of the Conyentio: 
Hereford in July, under the Presidency of Mr. Alfred Wat! 
J.P., is to hand, and, judging from its contents, conventioners 
expect a right royal time during their visit to that ancient and 
toric city, than which, and the surrounding district, it wouk 
difficult to find a spot more full of photographic promise. By 
courtesy of the Corporation of Hereford the use of the hands 
Town Hall, as the place of meeting, and a suite of rooms, have ] 
placed at the disposal of the Convention for the week. The fol 
ing is the programme of arrangements :— 


Monpay, Jury 15. 


Morning.—Members of the Local Committee will attend at 
Town Hall to conduct parties to places of interest in and around 
city. 

Afternoon at 2.30.—Reception at the Town Hall by his Wor, 
the Mayor, Mr. G. J. Cald'well, J.P., who will be supported 
members of the Town Council, the President, Mr. J. S. Arkwri 
M.P., the Committee of the Herefordshire Photographic Soci 
and members of the Woolhope Club. 

At 3 o’clock.—The President, Mr. Alfred Watkins, J.P., - 
deliver his inaugural address, after which a paper on: “ Microscop 
Researches on the Gelatine Film” will be read by Dr. W. Scheff 

Evening at 8.—Conversazione. Official reception by the Ma 
of Hereford. Exhibition of pictures and apparatus, musical 7 
menade, refreshments, etc. ; also an exhibition, specially arranged 
Mr. W. T. Carless, the hon. local secretary, of ancient chart 
plate, and insignia of the city of Hereford. 


Turspay, Jury 16. 

Morning, 9.30.—Excursion by brakes to Weobly and Pembric 
both of which possess an interesting old church and numer 
ancient buildings. 

Evening, 8.30.—Annual general meeting in the Town Hall, 
lowed by a meeting of the new Council. 

WEDNESDAY, JuLy 17. 

Morning.—Visits to the cathedral, where the Dean will arra 
to meet the members at 11 o’clock, the markets, churches, hospit 
and other objects of interest in the neighbourhood. 

Afternoon, 3.—The President and Mrs. Watkins “At Hon 
at the Vineyard Croft. Boating, punting on the Wye, ca 
studies, woodland bits, etc. The official Convention group 1 
be taken iby Mr. Herbert Unwin in the adjacent grounds of 
Vineyard (by kind permission of Miss Parry) at 3.30. 

Hvening, at 7.—The annual dinner at the Green Dragon Hote’ 


TuurRspay, Juty 18. 

Morning, at 9.20.—Excursion by train to Ludlow, Stokesay, ¢ 
Ludlow is particularly rich in subjects of picturesque beauty 
historical interest, amongst which we may mention the church, 
Castle, the Feathers Hotel (one of the most elaborately decora 
imber houses in existence), and the Whitcliff walk, with Ludf 
and the bridges. Stokesay Castle is unique in being an e 
ortified manor house of the thirteenth century in good preservati 
which has neither fallen into decay nor been “restored.” 

Evening, from 7 to 8.—A meeting of professional photographers 
he committee room. 

Kvening, at 8.30.—A paper will be read by Mr. E. J. Humph 
entitled “A New Aid to Pictorial Photography,” followed by 
aper by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees and Mr. 8. H. Wratten, entit 
“Variations of the Watkins Factor, with Modification in the © 
ditions of Development.” 

Fripay, Jury 19. 

Morning, 9.55.—Excursion by train to Goodrich and Symor 
Yat. At Goodrich the chief objects of interest are the two q 
tremes of the ruins of a Norman castle, and a modern mamsil 
Goodrich Court. The road from Goodrich to Symonds Yat (two a 
a half miles) is rich in picturesque scenery, and the landsea 
photographer on the search for pictures will find them here with 
difficulty. 

Hyening, at 8.30.—A lecture entitled “The Romance of Ins 
Life,” by Mr, F. Martin Duncan. 
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s on the previous day, a meeting of professional photographers 
be held in the committee room from 7 to 8 o'clock. 


Sarurpay, Jury 20. 
1¢ last excursion of the Convention of 1907 will leave Hereford 
rain for Ledbury at 9.45. Here will be found many picturesque 
bean houses, a quaint market house (built in 1633) and a fine 
whurch, portions of which date from Norman and probably Saxon 
BS. 
1e city of Hereford itself is particularly rich in subjects which 
appeal to all classes of photographers—architectural, archeo- 
al, landscape, one of the chief, of course, being the cathedral, 
yhich Conventioners wearing their badge will be allowed to 
ograph at any time during the week, except when there is a 
ice. 
1¢ Handbook contains a list of the hotels, boarding-houses, 
tments, etc., where accommodation may be obtained, also a list 
hotographic dealers and dark rooms in Hereford, Ludlow, and 
yury. 


Exhibitions. 


a 
KODAK PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITION. 


2H is now open, at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, London, 
an exhibition of photographs and apparatus, brought together 
1e Kodak Company, and open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. to profes- 
1 photographers and their friends. The photographs are, without 
tion, examples of portraiture by British and American photo- 
hers, and, while illustrative of the capacities of the various 
jing papers specially offered by the Kodak Company for pro- 
nal use, yet present a variety of styles in posing, lighting, and 
iting, which no portrait photographer can fail to study without 
t. We are glad to see represented on the walls examples of the 
- of Garo, Knaffl, and other American professionals, who took 
in the exhibition held at our own offices not long ago. The 
uk Co. have consistently done good service in keeping por- 
ure of this order in prominence, and the present collection will 
und to contain not a few instances of professional photographers 
lis country having profited by the opportunities thus afforded 


.e printing papers which make up the various panels are: 
lo sepia cold bath platinum, ordinary platinum, “ Velvet’ solio, 
slyeti’* bromide, and Dekko and “ Aristo” platino (collodio 
ide). The last-named claims the lion’s share of the space, and 
yanels devoted to it contain a great deal of magnificent work. 
should be mentioned that demonstrations are given on a large 
of the “ Aristo,” solio, and bromide, and Dekko papers. In the 
room for the two latter will be found a very convenient printer, 
h permits of any size of negative being accommodated, and 
rs no light to escape. It is a very convenient professional 
sory. : 

ie Aristo portrait lamps and the Aristo printing installation are 
shown working. In connection with the former, which is now 
iged to work entirely by reflected light, note should be taken 
vo very useful screens, serving to cut off light, either from the 
r or wpper portion of a sitter. In one case the screen is connected 
reflector, the too vigorous action of which it serves to moderate. 
use of these screens is demonstrated. 
e latest model of studio camera also on view includes a number 
atures which are commendable, including the rapid adjusting 
ments and the hood, to which gauze may be affixed as a ready 
s of modifying the lighting on the sitter and subduing portions 
h compete with the parts of chief interest. Numerous other 
© accessories are on view, including a baby motor car, of which 
de studios are reported to make successful use as a tout, an 
tant outside the establishment inducing the child to take a 
litous ride in it, and thus conveying him or her into the studio, 
wed by the n:other. We must draw attention, too, to the dry- 
iting exhibit and demonstration—Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., supply 
| line of adhesive tissues and machines, and the photographs on 
valls are examples of their use—and to demonstrations of a new 


air-brush, the “ Airostyle,” with an instantly removable needle, which 
is placed on the market at £4 4s. Demonstrations of “ Negafake,”’ 
the abrasion method of retouching, are also given. The whole 
exhibition, it will thus be seen, offers every inducement to profes- 
sional photographers to pay it a visit before it closes to-morrow 
evening, at 10 p.m. 


THE GAMAGE EXHIBITION. 


Art Messrs. Gamage’s huge and well organised emporium in 
Holborn there is now an exhibition of photographic apparatus, 
which is open free to the public daily from 9 a.m. to'8 p.m. (Saturdays 
9 to 5). Among the exhibitors are Messrs B. J. Edwards and Co., 
whose stand displays a new plate “The Empire,” just introduced 
chiefly for professional portraiture. Rapidity and fineness of grain are 
not the only features which are strong claims for its adoption. Messrs. 
Chas. Zimmermann and Co. show a new pocket folding focal-plane 
camera, as well as the standard patterns of Ernemann cameras, to 
which, we noticed, a very neat and efficient focussing hood is now 
fitted, as well as a finder, which automatically erects itself when 
the camera is opened, and au contraire subverts itself on the 
instrument being closed. These movements are two of the things to 
be seen at the exhibition. Messrs. Thomas Ulingworth show a selec- 
tion of their high-class enlargements and give demonstrations of Zigo 
self-toning papers. The Adhesive Dry Mounting Company have an 
attractive exhibit of their process, and the Standa Development Co. 
shows the latest patterns of the developing apparatus of that name, 
and offers to develop plates brought to it during the hours of the 
exhibition. Among other exhibitors are Messrs. Rotary Photo- 
graphic Co., W. Butcher and Sons, Chas. Tyler and England Bros., 
Houghtons, Limited, Leto Photo Materials Co., L. Kamm and Co., 
Midland Camera Co., Theobald, and J. E. Lockyer, in addition, of 
course, to Messrs Gamage themselves, at whose stall everything 
photographic may be purchased. The exhibition, which is enlivened 
with music, remains open until June 8. 


Patent Dews. 


eee 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been received between 
May 6 and May 11:— 


The following applications for patents was made between May 13 
and May 18:— 


Firms.—No. 11,105. Improvements in and relating to means for 
removing sections of photographic films from roll and film cart- 
ridges and the like. Percy Albert Craven, 11, Maiden Lane, 
London. 

Corour Puorocrapuy.—No. 11,442. Colour photography. Ernest 
Braun, 86, Hart Street, Southport. 

Eyzarcine.—No. 11,499. Improvements in and relating to lanterns 
and apparatus for enlarging purposes. William Frederick 
Butcher, 322, High Holborn, London. 

MeasurEs.—No. 11,507. Improvements in measuring glasses for dark- 
room purposes. William Frederick Butcher, 322, High Holborn, 
London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


PLATE-CHANGER FOR CotouR PHorograpHy.—No. 11,986. The inven- 
tion consists of a dark slide holding a series of three plates each 
in a sheath or carrier, which also contains the light filter. Th> 
slide is inserted in the camera in the ordinary way. and on the 
shutter being withdrawn the first plate is exposed in situ. This 
and the second plate are then caused to fall forward into the 
camera in such a way that they are out of the field of view. They 
are drawn again into the slide, when all three exposures have 
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Two Sussex 


Viewine LippMANN PHoroGRAPH 


So EAE OTT OES STRESSES SR SE 


been made. The mechanism for effecting the movement of the 
carriers is somewhat intricate, and consists, according to the 
first claim, of a pneumatic stopping and releasing means, com- 
prising a plate and stem adapted to actuate a two-armed lever 
and a one-armed lever, which both carry a detent, the mechanism 
being so arranged that when the pneumatic bulb is actuated, 
the detent on the former lever is raised to release the foremost 
plate-carrier, while the detent on the latter lever is depressed 
to prevent the release of the second plate-carrier. Albert Miiller, 
Linkstrasse, 13, Berlin, W., Germany. 

S aT ONE HxposuRE.—No. 9,648, 1906. The invention 
consists of a small auxiliary camera consisting of a box, 1, con- 
taining a lens, 3, and opposite the latter a picture or design, 8, 
which is illuminated by an electric lamp, 11, in the box. The 


object of the invention is to take at the same moment a single 
negative, the upper part of which contains the portrait of a 
person, and the lower a reproduction of some drawing or object. 
Herbert Oscar Seaman, Athlone, Victoria Road, Stetchford, 
Worcestershire, and John Edward Rickards, 3, George Street, 
Birmingham. 


—No. 32, 1907. The invention 
consists of a method of viewing the Lippmann interference 
colour photographs, in which the reproducing lens system, or at 
least part of it adjacent to the photograph is simultaneousiy 
made use of as the illuminating Iens system. Thus the angle of 
incidence, under which the. illuminating rays theet the photo- 
graph, can be greatly reduced, by bringing the entrance pupil near 
the axis of the lens system, and further the photograph can be 
placed at right angles to this axis. 

In order that light may impinge on the whole surface of the 
photograph in a uniform manner, the entrance pupil has to be 
arranged in the focal plane of the illuminating system. The 
principal rays proceeding from the centre of the pupil in that 
case impinge upon the photograph parallel to one another. 

In order to prevent the catadioptric images of the entrance 
pupil, which are produced by the lens surfaces, from being 
projected upon the dioptric image of the photograph, the axis of 
the reproducing lens system may be arranged on one side of the 
photograph, but always perpendicular to it. The lens system 
is in that case used eccentrically. If this system consist of a 
single plano-convex piece of a lens, it may be cemented upon the 
photograph as a cover glass. It stands then at the same time 
in the place of the wedge-shaped cover glass, which is usually 
supplied in the case of Lippmann photographs to remove the 
disturbing surface reflection. 

Two appliances for the production of a virtual image can be 
combined to form a double apparatus for viewing two identical 
or two stereoscopic pictures. The apparatus designed for ; 
single picture can, however, also be arranged so as to use both 
eyes. Two entrance pupils are then best arranged for the light, one 
on the left for the entrance of the rays, which are to be reflected 
from the photograph into the right eye, and a right one for 
light which after reflection at the photograph is to render the 
virtual image visible to the left eye. 

Fig. 1 is a diagrammatic plan view of an apparatus for produc- 
ing a virtual image by a Lippmann photograph to be viewed with 
one eye The image }1 of the entrance pupil 6 projected by the 
mirror a is situated at the focal distance of the lens ¢, and is 


reproduced from this and from the photograph d, in as far as t] 
picture-film reflects like a plane mirror, at the position of the e 
e. The reproducing pencils produce simultaneously a virty 


image d! of the photograph d behind the hinder surface of 4] 
photograph. There are no means provided in this simple examp 
to abolish the catadioptric images of the entrance pupil, the ax 
of the lens ¢ passing right across the photograph d. The latt 
is provided only with a plano-parallel cover glass d°. Ga 
Zeiss Works, Jena, Germany. 
Automatic ENLARGING Appararus.—No. 11,620, 1906. The inve 
tion consists of various means and mechanism for rapidly brin 
ing the lens, negative, and sensitive paper into their prop 
relative positions. 
The easel is so arranged as to be adapted to slide along tl 
base-board or base of the apparatus in the usual or any suitab 
manner, and from the lower part of the easel a bar or slic 
of wood or other suitable material of graduated width is fixed] 
mounted on the easel so as to project towards the lens-carri 
and negative-carrier and towards and away from which latter tl 
‘bar or slide moves with the easel, one edge of this bar or sli¢ 
being formed with a cam or so curved as to produce the aut 
matic focussing as follows :— 
A spring-controlled bell-crank or the like lever is pivoted ¢ 
mounted on a support on the base or otherwise supported on tk 
base; one arm of this bell-crank being adapted to bear (throug 
the medium of any suitable anti-friction device such as a rolle 
against the curved or cam-like surface of the bar or slide again 
which it is kept constantly pressed by any suitable means, suc 
as a coiled spring, while the other arm of this bell-crank (whie 
is located in a different horizontal plane to the first-named am 
—so as to be clear of the curved bar) is connected, by a cot 
necting rod to the lens-carrier, the length of the arms of the bel 
crank either being the same or different, in which latter cas 
they are so proportioned that acting in conjunction with th 
curvature of the edge of bar cr slide thereby the lens carrier wi 
be moved at a differential speed towards or. away from the eas 
as and when the latter is moved by hand towards and away fro 
the lens-carrier so that the relative distances of'the lens from th 
negative carrier will be correctly maintained throughout to pr 
duce automatic focussing in all positions of the said parts. 
2. In place of the curved bar fixed on the easel and sliding wit 
it as aforesaid—the second method consists in the employment ¢ 
a specially curved swinging cam which is pivoted to the’base-boar 
or base of the apparatus and provided with a crank handle ¢ 
other means by which the cam can be swung or partially rotate 
around its pivot, the easel being attached by suitable means suc 
as a connecting rod to a crank on the cam or tothe crank handl 
while the lens-carrier is kept normally pressed’ against the curve 
part of the cam, so that when the cam is turned through. part of 
revolution by means of its handle correct relative movement wil 
ake place of the lens-carrier and the easel, and thus in al 
positions automatic focussing will be produced. 
3. Instead of the foregoing arrangements the automati 
ocussing may be obtained by means of a cam or curved surfac 
fixed, formed, or carried on a pivoted lever, one end of whic 
ever is connected by a rod or otherwise suitably connected t 
the lens-carrier, and the other end forms a handle, while th 
easel is connected through a connecting-rod or flexible connet 


ion to one end of a bent lever or bell-crank pivoted to the base 
board, the other end of the bent lever or bell-crank being cause 
y a spring to bear against the curved surface or cam-like surfac 
on the first-named handle lever, the arrangement being su¢ 
that as the handle lever is operated the: cam surface or curve 
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glate will be moved away from the end of the bent lever or bell- 
rank bearing against same, and thus permit the spring to draw 
he easel towards the lens carrier, the latter being moved towards 
the easel by the hand-lever in exactly correct relative speed to 
fo produce automatic focussing at all positions of the parts. 
The twelve figures of the mechanism are required for a proper 
explanation of it. Houghtons, Limited, 88 and 88, High Holborn, 
London, and James Wright Craig, 88, Braid Road, Edinburgh. 


Dew Crade Dame. 


(OE, A SIGNBOARD BEARING THE LeTrER N.—No. 291,997. Photo- 
sraphic films and plates included in Class1. Houghtons Limited, 
38 and 89, High Holborn, London, photographic manufacturers. 


April 10, 1907. 


Analecta. 


tracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


The Pocket 


rere has been for some time past (writes Mr. W. Thomas in 
e Amateur Photographer”) a tendency to provide a small com- 
form of camera, which should not be too bulky for carrying 
ortably, and giving a picture something less in size than the 
lar quarter-plate. Several such cameras, using plates of 34x25 
have been placed on the English market, each of which, in 
proves very satisfactory, some being fitted with focal-plane 
ters, others having the ordinary shutter attached to lens; both 
s, for their special purposes, are good. Quite one of the latest 
ductions is the “Sybil,” made by Newman and Guardia. It 
s up like a cigar-case, is ready at a moment’s notice, works 


Camera, 


perfect smoothness, has a lens aperture of //6.5, a shutter | 


se speeds range from 4 to 1-100th of a second, and seem really 
; they pretend it to be; is made entirely of metal (except t 
ws), has no complicated movements to worry over, is an 
ense pleasure to use, and produces exceedingly good negatives 


Markings 
1 editorial in “The Photographic News” of May 24 deals with 
se in which disagreeable opalescent markings were produced 
tying negatives hurriedly with methylated spirit. In the case 
nestion it was found that if a negative were hurried through 
srocesses of fixing, washing, and drying with spirit these mark- 
were very likely to put in an appearance. At first it was 
cht that the impurities in the commercial methylated spirit 
ng into contact with the water in the film was the cause; but 
as seen that pure spirit had also the same effect. ‘Ihe press 
grapher, in his praiseworthy haste to get the negatives through 
ly, waited only until the visible creaminess had disappeared from 
ilm, then gave a quick rinse under the tap, and treated them 
methylated spirit. As the film dried the markings grew apace. 
upplication of water—i.e., a further washing—remoyed them, 
they appeared again when the plate dried, and not until tne 
was treated to another period in the fixing-bath, followed by 


od wash, did the marks disappear. 


The Value of BacHKing. 


is a common idea of the inexperienced (writes Mr. A. Lockett 
Focus”) that backing makes very little difference except for 
ult subjects. As a matter of fact, there aire very few subjects 
sssing any brightness or vigour of lighting which are not im- 
ed by backing—in the majority of cases greatly improved. 
1 where there is no chance of actual halation being present, 
crispness and clearness of the negative is almost sure to be 
need. To sum up, it may be said that—barring some very 
stional. occasions when a slight halation may be pictorially a 
t—none but backed plates should ever be used by those who 
to obtain the best possible results. The slight extra expense 
ouble involved is always amply repaid. 


on Negatives. 


Dew Books. 


“The Photographic Red Book.” London: The Affiliation of Photo- 
graphic Societies. 

The Affiliation of Photographic Societies’ annual for 1907-8 has 
reached us, and presents much the same appearance as in previous 
years, its enlarged form being still maintained by the inclusion of 
twelve half-price tickets of admission to the exhibition of the Royal 
Pliotographic Society which opens in September next. The book sets 
forth the advantages accruing to affiliated societies, together with 
their rules and management, and also the benefits and privileges 
conferred on their members individually. The list of “places to 
photograph,” with full instructions for obtaining permission for the 
same, is not highly instructive, and might be cut down with advan- 
tage. A list is also given of affiliated societies, both in London and 
the provinces, including the names and addresses of their officers and 
headquarters, dark room accommodation, etc., which will prove 
serviceable to the tourist and holiday maker; whilst the inclusion 
of a table of distances, enlarging, and reducing formule, speed 
numbers of bromide papers, and other useful items of information 
are commendable features. 


Tue “ Brstiorasca Camico-Maruematica.”—The price current of 
old and rare books, issued by Messrs. Sotheran and Co., 140, Strand, 
W.C., reaches our table. It contains works by authors, arranged 
alphabetically from G to H, among whom we find Robert Hunt, both 
editions of whose rare “ Researches on Light” Messrs. Sotheran can 
supply. Another interesting photographic entry is the “ Chemical 
Handicraft,” of John J. Griffin, issued in 1866, and the “ Chemical 
Recreations” of the same founder of the present Kingsway firm of 
Velox fame, which first saw the light in 1838. 


“Hverysopy’s Gurpe to PHorocrapHy.”—A new edition of this 


| popular sixpenny guide reaches us from Messrs. Madgwick Hulston 


and Co., Ltd., 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. ‘The author, Mr. E. Pierce, 
accomplishes his task of initiating the beginner very satisfactorily, on 
the whole, and is everywhere very explicit. One may wish for less 
misleading passages in one or two instances in the chapter on optics, 
but on the whole the volume is accurate, if all too brief. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Pace-Crorr Posrcarps.—The new self-toning paper of Mr. Page- 
Croft, Cooksey Road, Birmingham, is now issued in postcards of 
assorted tints. The cards are tastefully produced, with rough edges 
(gilt), and are supplied in sixpenny and shilling packets, complete 
with masks. A sample packet will be sent on receipt of two stamps. 


i 


Royat Puorocraputc Socrery.—It has been arranged to abandon 
the technical meeting formerly held on the fourth Tuesday in June 
and to substitute for it a practical demonstration on the first Tuesday 
in that month. A meeting is now held at the Society’s House on every 
Tuesday evening from the first Tuesday in November till the second 
Tuesday in June, inclusive, except upon those Tuesdays which follow 
immediately after a public holiday. 


“Tours in GaLtLoway” is the title of the official guide-book to 
South-Western Scotland, issued by the Portpatrick and Wigtown- 
shire Joint Railways, and intending visitors to the picturesque holi- 
day land cannot do better than obtain a copy. It contains copious, 
well-illustrated notes on the chief places of interest to be met with 
whilst touring in the locality, together with a list of hotels, apart- 
ments, farmhouses, etc., at the various stopping places where accom- 
modation suited to all classes of visitors can be obtained. Particulars 
of travelling arrangements, circular tours, etc., are also given, and in 
fact all the infomation required by the average tourist in this part of 
Scotland. A copy of the guide may be obtained by sending two 
penny stamps to the Traffic Manager, Portpatrick and Wigtownshire 
Railway, Stranraer, N.B. 
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Dew Apparatus. 


—— es 
The “Multisecto” Repeating and Midget Apparatu: 
Sold by Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Oro; 
Road, London, W. 
In this piece of apparatus, which has just been place 
upon the market by the firm of Fallowfield, there az 
embodied facilities which every professional maker ¢ 
the smaller sizes of portrait photograph ‘must hiay 
/ wished for many a time, that is to say the attachmen 
allows of a very great range of sizes being obtained, am 
further, it dispenses with the use of odd-sized plates 
all its work being done on either the half or quarter 
plate. These two facts should entitle the “ Multisecto 
to the interested examination of any midget photo 
grapher, who, unless we are mistaken, will find 7 
a piece of apparatus which realises all that he ha 
desired in such an accessory. 
The “Multisecto” consists of two parts, a back, whicl 
is supplied in a form readily fitted to almost any mak; 
of camera of the square whole-plate pattern, and a darl 
slide which differs from those of the ordinary kind only 
in the arrangement of removable slotted bars, seen t 
the right in the drawing. In the majority of cases the 
work of fitting the back is very slight and entails ne 
alteration to the camera. The accessory is remoyed in a 
few seconds and the camera is then at liberty for ordinary 
work. 


; The method will be understood from a glance at 
Fig. 1, in which it will be seen that the back carries a 
mask, or “secto,” with three apertures and the corner 
cut off (Figs. 2 and 3.) The particular disposition of the 
“secto” decides the number of pictures on a plate, and 
when a given one has been inserted all that is needed is 
to attach the corresponding slotted bar (Fig. 4) to the 
dark slide and make the exposures row by row on the’ 
plate, the “secto” being moved between each row. Asi 
a result of this simple process no less than twenty 
different sizes of pictures may be obtained on the two 
popular sizes of plates, from one-1 1/3 x 4/5 (15 on the 
quarter-plate) to the quite respectable size of 3 x 2, three 
of which are obtained on a half-plate. It is particularly 
in the larger sizes that the apparatus will be found 
welcome by the professional photographer, as it gives 
him the choice of some very pleasing shapes and sizes, 
in addition to the smaller ones usual in button work. 
We illustrate on this page two of the arrangements out 
of the total twenty, commending the apparatus to the 
attention of those—and we believe them to be at 
increasing number—who have acceded to popular 
demands in providing midget portraits. The complete 
“Multisecto” is sold at 50s., at which price areincluded 
the twenty “ sectos” and slotted bars for the dark slides. 
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point which should not be omitted in reviewing this very | observers would make very different measurements, but the ratios 
i accessory is that Messrs. Fallowfields are issuing a special | were about the same. As astandard of safety they took a filter, which 
series of “Multisecto”” mounts for each size, so that there | at one metre distant from the plate and with an eight-candle power 
be no need for a photographer, doing an extensive business | lamp behind it, produced no fog in half a minute, but produced fog 
le apparatus, to fill his window with a confusing assortment | in one minute. This corresponded to a number 50 in the table given 
mts. The adoption of a single style will give character to | for the safety of the different lights. ‘The authors gave particulars 


rk, and will still further emphasise the commercial advan- | of the dyes used in making filters suitable for slow ordinary, rapid 
i the apparatus. ordinary, isochromatic and panchromatic plates. 

cet Stereoscope. Sold by the Stereoscopic Postcard Com- In the subsequent discussion Dr. Mees, in replying to questions, 
ly, Limited, Essex House, Stratford, London, E. | said that he usually bound up the glasses forming the filter, but 
stereoscope in question forms part of the policy of the Stereo- did not cement them. He could not see that liquid cells had any 


: : . = aav: Te)? j y a r thi Mr ‘a 
Postcard Company to supply stereoscopic views and viewing | #¢vantage ove: the solid screen. A grey screen, which Mr. Hector 
ents at popular prices. It is of cardboard covered in | Maclean thought would be of service as a dark room filter, was 
atte, answers its purpose sufficiently well, and costs but 9d. | obviously of no use for that purpose. The sensitiveness of a plate did 


» figure which yet allows a profitable discount to the trade. not alter very greatly. Dr. Mees thought, on being wetted with 
firm also supplies the usual wood and aluminium hooded | the developer, it became about halved. All their tests had been 
sopes. made with plates in the dry state, inasmuch as plates were in that 
series of stereoscopic postcards of the regulation size of 5$in. condition when first manipulated in the dark room. Mr. C. Sordes 
in. embraces a wide range of subjects, the photographic Ellis thought that a light oO. greater intensity than those mentioned 
er of which, judging from the examples sent to us, is good. | ™ the paper was permissib e, from the fact that a plate could be 
rds retail at 2d. each. A hand-coloured card, also photo- slipped into the developer in the deep shadow o the lamp, and, its 
, is supplied at 3d. sensitiveness having been thus depressed, might be exposed to a 

light which would be unsafe in the ordinary conditions. The chair- 

man stated that he was accustomed to develop panchromatic red- 


sensitive plates at some six feet from an ordinary ruby lamp, but 
D)eetings of Societies. Dr. Mees thought the practice dangerous, and Mr. A. J. Newton 


instanced a case where, by exposing a red-sensitive plate to such a 


IEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. light, he got a positive instead of a negative. 

neniiyee auanga i At a late hour the secretary, Mr. J. McIntosh, demonstrated the 

s Laislin s results obtainable by the method of ammonia fixation and toning 
n Photo Art Club. Outing to Speyside (Aberlour). ; ; Nae : gh 8 
and District Photographic Society. Outing to Oxshott. with ammonium sulphide applied to printing-out papers. A note 
BE eTeER ae DLS ae eet daciote | ONNeE Eee Embankment. on this subject appears in the current issue of “The Photographic 
hotographic Society. Outing to Northampton. ? Journal,” and Mr. McIntosh’s demonstration showed the tones which 
Bee ccopie Soeiaky, POTER Morea ae were obtainable on two commercial brands of gelatine printing-out 

i ig 2 
paper. 


Monpay, JUNE 3. 


r ce a P ‘ ; ‘ d 
ese nocoeraphic ee WRCOR) HM betes OF Mi Wamu Sourm Susursan PHorograpuic Soctuery.—At Wednesday’s meet- 


ark and District Photographie Society. il After Treatment of the Nega- | ing of this society at 75, High Street, Lewisham, new members 
OB CIRBIRERES Th WEG Eisai eins Goryuciaivom, were elected which brought the total up to 130, and further members 
TUESDAY, JUNE 4. were nominated. Mr. Chas. Stuart started a discussion on “ picture- 


*hotographic Society.  ‘'On the Selection and Making of Filters for | making,” which resolved itself into a battle royal between the advo- 
ochromatic Plates.” J. McIntosh. =. 


Photographic Society. ‘Gum Process.” S. W. Morrison cates of fuzziness and those who favoured f/6.4. Mr. Stuart, with the 

ts g 3 y AIO 5 Z 

Photographic Society. ‘Recent Advances in Photography.” Harry | fervour of a recent convert, recommended the orthodox pictorial 

Wepwespay, JUNE 5. recipe—the main object sharp, and the rest fuzzy. Mr. Winney 
SDAY, JUNE 5. f 

[iddlesex Photographic Society. Lantern Slide and Print Competitions, | contended that a “sharp-all-over” picture more nearly represented 

gh Photographic Society. Forty-seventh Annual Meeting. nature as seen by the human eye, and showed some examples m 


Aieitan Pastononne seodietys e Dultuitens Decslping for Tones.” | Which the planes were pretty well differentiated, in spite of their 


te 
- Cornford. e 3 tiene poe definition. Mr. T .K. Grant judicially summed up the middle posi- ah 
a ae ae etree ERO ANAS ties tion, and pointed out that, while one man will get his emphasis by 1 

gh, F.Z.S. » May 2 Se | 


throwing part of the picture out of focus, another expert gets his by 
contrast of light and shade. 


Sia 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 
and Provincial Photographic Association. Open Night. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. | 
vG held-28th inst., Mr. E. J. Wall in the chair. A paper by C j 1 § £ 9 | ] t llig 
E. Kenneth Mees eal Mr. J. K. Baker on “ The Measurement Ommerc¢ a ¢ a fl @ Qn ce, 

Efficiency of Dark Room Filters,’ was read by Dr. Mees. 
ng to the visual luminosity curve of the spectrum, the authors 
| out that the greatest value lay in the green, especially at ALLEGED ADVERTISEMENT Fravps.—Thomas M‘Hugh and William | 


ntensities, and by cutting out the red and blue it was possible | M‘Hugh, father and son were again before the Liverpool Police Court 
in safe lights, which were agreeable to the eye, and were yet | last week on a charge of obtaining money from assistants in the 


eee eee } 


ally without action on the plate. The results of their measure- photographic business by false pretences, and with conspiring to 

however, had been to convince them that absolute safety and | defraud. 

ty was a combination which it was practically impossible to Mr. H. F. Neale represented the elder prisoner Thomas, and Mr. 

in practice, and they had ‘been convinced of the wisdom of the | John Seiton appeared for William. 

own maxim, to shield the plate as much as possible from the A young man named Robinson Hindle, who is a clerk, and lives 


om. light. The measurement of the intensity of the light given in Heriot Street, gave evidence as to £100 he had parted with as a 
erent filters was made by attaching a black cross, made by | premium to the prisoner. He had answered an advertisement for an 
eces of lantern slide binder, to the filter, placed in the lamp. assistant wanted in the Photographic business, and called at.“ Hugh 
ross was focussed on the ground glass of the camera, the lens | Mack’s” studio, 71, London Road. _There he saw William M‘Hugh, 
th was gradually stopped down until the cross became invisible who told him that he wanted a reliable, steady, young man for his 
ground glass. This extinction method was not very accurate— assistant, and asked what premium he was prepared to advance. 
it vary from 25 to 40 per cent.—but it gave a fairly good idea | After some bargaining he agreed to pay £100, and handed it over in 
widely differing intensities of the different filters. Different | the form of a Bank of England note. It was agreed that witness 
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should receive a weekly sa 
and remained in prisoner’s 
day, about the middle of 


with the object of securing a further advance of £150. 


ary of 35s. and 24 per cent. of the profits, 
service until the two were arrested. One 
April, Thomas M‘Hugh approached him 
That would 


make his deposit £250, and Thomas promised to lend him another 
£250 to make his share in the business £500. Witness asked him how 
he would pay back the £250, and Thomas told him that it would 


come out of the profits of the trade. “He also told me,” added 
witness, amidst much laughter, that “it was the chance of a 
time.” Thomas also stated 


the 
life- 
that another young man wanted to put 


£500 in the business and become a partner, but he (Thomas) would 


not allow his son to take him, because he was a “boozer.” Wi 
did not consent to make the further deposit. 

In reply to Mr. Neale, 
had taken no active part in the business. 

James Stewart Galston, a musician, who had paid to Wi 


M‘Hugh a premium of £10, was also in the box. To him Wi 


ness 
witness agreed that the elder prisoner 


liam 
liam 


had represented that his father was a commercial traveller who had 


given him £1,000 to start business. 


Albert Edward Harrison, a mechanic, belonging to Hull, who had 
advanced £10 towards £50 to be apprenticed to the photographic 


business, was the last witness called, and the stipendiary +k 
remanded the accused, allowing the elder man bail as before. 


a 


Dews and Dotes. 


1en 


Nuw Fertows or van R.P.S.—The following six candidates for 
the Fellowship have been elected out of twelve who applied :—Donald 


Cameron-Swan, Robert Thorn Haines, Robert Laidlaw, F. C. La 
bert, Oliver G. Pike, J. Watson. 


m- 


Invisrsie Printing Inxs.—A correspondent writes :—* Some years 


ago I was shown some specimens of invisible sympathetic inks 
Mr. Winston. If your correspondent applies to Fetter Lane it is qu 
ikely they are still on the market.” 


and Hatt, thirty, a Hackney photographer, took to 


alcoholism. 


ey Mill, was found dead in his bed last wee 
overdose of chloral, taken to induce sleep. 


Mr. Jonn W. Surru, for some years manager for Mr. R. W. Pa 
as severed his connection with that firm to 
ing Co., as manager. 


k from the effects of 


Tourist LirerarurE.—The official illustrated holiday guide of 
London and South-W 
attractive form, and is certainly one of the best books of the ki 


by 
ite 


Meruyiarep Sprrir Drinxinc.—Being out of work, Robert Asp- 
drinking 
methylated spirits, and died from pneumonia accelerated by chronic 


Drara From Cunoran.—A photographer named Timms, of Lang- 


an 


ul, 


join the Warwick Trad- 
Mr. Smith will be pleased to meet his friends 
in the trade at 4 and 5, Warwick Court, High Holborn, London, W. 


Cs 


he 


ern Railway is again to hand in its usual 


nd 


issued gratuitously. It contains notes on the chief places of interest 


reached by the company’s rail and steamship services, together with 


numerous illustrations. Also, a list of hotels, boarding houses, e 


Ly 


not the least interesting feature being the carefully revised and up- 
to-date list of golf links and clubs situated on or near the London 


and South-Western Railway system. 
arranged compendium of information, and may be obtained free 


The whole forms a well- 


of 


charge from Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintendent of the Line, Water 
Station, London, S.E., or 
land or on the Continent. 


YorKsHire Puorograpuic Unton.—The annual excursion of me 
bers of the Union will take place on Saturday, June 22, Hull a 
Beverley being the places chosen for this year’s gathering, and 
both are rich in objects o 
prove both pleasurable and 


profitable to all concerned. Tea will 


provided at the rooms of the Hull Photographic Society, and pari 


0oO 


from any agent of the company in Eng- 


m- 
nd 
as 


f photographic interest the outing should 


be 
ti- 


culars as to tickets, train arrangements, etc., may be obtained from 


Mr. Ezra Clough, 10, Fe 


cliffe Road, Bradford. 


“Tun Exprrt.”—The first number of the new weekly (Saturdays, 
dd.) gives promise of its usefulness to the collector of old and 


F-5 ASA AE AED SOCEM EADS DEER AEE RESETS OSAP EE ER SEE en 


modern articles of art, vertu, furniture, and the like, “ The Bx 
makes liberal use of photographic illustration, and is generally 
produced and edited. The issue before us contains articles: on | 
ham Hall; English Highteenth Century Drinking Glasses; ( 
Lace; Book Plate Collecting; Church Gres ey Ware; 

Collecting. 


“Tue Camera Housr Bracon.”—We are glad to extend a wel 
to a contemporary in Melbourne, Australia, which has commence 
career under the above title. It is issued monthly by H. Jam 
bridge, 356, Colliers Street, Melbourne, under the editorship of J 
Albi (J. O. Moerch). : 


Harp LAsour FoR TRAVELLING PHOTOGRAPHER.— Walter Ste 
son, young man, described as a travelling photographer, 
brought up at the Welshpool Petty ssions, charged with ste 
a Globe bicycle, valued at £4 the property of Mr. E. ©. Bi 
cycle agent. On being formally charged prisoner elected to be 
with summarily and pleaded guilty. Superintendent Williams 
there were no previous convictions against the prisoner. This 
of people gave the police a lot of trouble. They came int 
county with no intention of paying for their lodgings, and gene 
succeeded in taking something away with them. There were 
other cases of the kind in the county now. The Mayor, in sente 
prisoner to two months’ imprisonment with hard labour, said 
occurrences were much too frequent in the district. 


TuHErr BY TRAVELLING PxHoroGRAPHER.—Frank Dudley, 

Rivers, a travelling photographer, was charged with obtaini 
camera, value £7, by false pretences from Albert Perry, of Uttox 
on March 22. He at first denied the offence but afterwards adm 
it, and said that he had pawned it for £3 in London. He 
remanded. 


PHoroGRaPHy AND LirrraturE.—An interesting series of ow 
with some literary interest has been arranged by the South Subu 
Photographic Society. It is proposed to deal with the portion 0 
Old Pilgrims’ Road (from Winchester to Canterbury), which 
over the hills between Westerham and Maidstone. The first of : 
outings will be led by Mr. H. Snowden Ward (editor of the “P] 
graphic Monthly”) on Saturday, June 8, with Wrotham as 
reridezvous. There is a fine old church at Wrotham, and some 
pic-uresque views may be had in the neighbourhood. On Thur 
June 13, Mr. J. T. Ashby leads another outing to Knockholt, ¥ 
the Old Pilgrims’ Way runs by Hogbrough Hill. ‘The last of 
series will have Maidstone for centre, and will probably have 
Snowden Ward again for leader, about Ju ly 27. Mr. Ward, w 
book on “The Canterbury Pilgrimages” was recently published, 
made a special study of the subject, and the society is fortuna 
securing his co-operation. Mr. Ward Muir and Mr. and Mrs. G 
Cadby all live in the neighbourhood of Wrotham, and it is h 
they will be able to join. the party. We understand that vis 
from other clubs and. societies interested will be welcomed. 


hon. secretary of the society is Mr. J. Nixon, of Ingleside G1 
Blackheath. 


Patacy THrarru.—at the invitation of the directors of the Pz 
Theatre a company of pressmen. and friends on Monday last vii 
this renowned place of entertainment, to inspect recent alterat 
and improvements. ‘The management have remodelled the bios 
chamber, which contributes largely to the Palace programme, 1 
the result of securing an even steadier picture on. the screen, 
making assurance doubly ‘sure as regards the safety of the 1 
In many other respects the comfort and entertainment of the vii 
have been further studied. The lighting arrangements before 
behind the curtain have been overhauled, and the accommoda 
in the stalls made the height of convenience and luxury. The Pa 
justly prides itself on the coolness and safety of the buildir 
its island site permits seven exits on the ground floor—and i 
satisfactory that its accommodation is made fully worthy of the ref 
entertainment to be witnessed on its stage. 


Pacut Printing Parers.—Visitors +o London may be intere 
in noting the remarkably fine display of prints on the P: 
“Simplex” and other papers which now occupies the windoy 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Correspondence. 


ae as 
wrespondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
9 notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
dresses of the writers are given. 

e do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
our correspondents. 


A WAVE OF ORTHOCHROMATISM. 

To t 

smen,—“ A Colour Painter” will have seen from the third 
ah of my letter of last week that I have not been “misled 
bogey of luminosity values,” and I must express regret if 
biguity on my part should have created such an impres- 
le will forgive me if I leaye any discussion on the fresh 
aised to others more competent to deal with it. It is by 
is new, and has been very energetically controverted in the 


he Kditors. 


subt “colour luminosities” must be falsified occasionally. 
ie simple case of red poppies in green grass. Both may 
» same “luminosity value,” and probably the best rendering 
e to represent the red (being a more advancing colour), of 
me than the surrounding green. Such cases are, however, 
ly in the nature of a compromise, and must be sharply 
ished from the enunciation of a principle that “colour 
3,” per se, can be translated into monochrome. Such trans- 
[ firmly believe, would in each instance vary, and vary 
with the temperament and colour perception of the artist. 
ly I have never been able to learn from painters exactly 
4y do want in this connection, and very much doubt whether 
ow themselves. “A Colour Painter,” however, combines 
with the “lesser arts”; perhaps he can state some definite 
our guidance.—Yours faithfully, KE. A. Sarr. 


AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he Editors. 


BLUE PAPERS 
To 


men,—History repeats itself. Some short time ago there 
e controversy in regard to how to know when a blue print 
ussiate paper) was sufficiently exposed to be washed. A 
of some kind was demanded—a photometer. Then came 
tion from a Mr. X. that his paper needed no such arrange- 
Dhirty years ago I used, made, and sold ferro-prussiate 
md the exposure could be seen as well as now, and the 
is were easy to follow, viz., Look at the print, and when 
x just begins to change colour on the lines which were to 
‘white after washing, then the print is ready to be washed. 
he difference now, in the making of the paper, to change the 
? Is it not always ferricyanide and citrate, proportions 
s required? 
age 596 of the “Journal,” exposure for architectural sub- 
hotometers of all kinds have been invented, and yet the 
is brought out which was good enough thirty years ago 
hem, remains true to date, and was published by myself 
Sat that time: 
teriors (and exteriors, for that matter) the only reliable 
hat of experience. 
gain: The exposure should be for the shadows; the high- 
1 take care of themselves. True to date. 
news No. 3,347, 1907, is splendid. This is good as long 
ousebreaker has not read about it. Next he will put his 
the opening of the lens (of very short focus, subject being 
to 15. im. from it), and explode the light first and work 
ls, or maybe stand aside first to cover his face with a rag 
and, or Splendid ‘and useful invention, unfor- 
like 
All t 
Rati 
V2 


or—or— 
many others. 
he landlord open his door himself anc 


her complicated machinery to remain unseen !—Yours 
A. Levy. 


close it when 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Answers to Correspondents. 


eae 

"* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tum Epirors, THE British 
JouRNAL oF Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

“ Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GReENwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
GreENwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


©. Treasurer, 21, Inglis Street, Inverness, Scotland. Three Photographs of the 
Rev. Murdo MacKenzie. 

W. Marshall, 31, Hart Street, Henley-on-Thames. 
graphs of Five Views taken at Henley-on-Thames. 


Twe Combination Photo- 


Book on Oprics.—Will you kindly give publisher’s name and price 

of Lummer’s book, mentioned p. 399, current issue?—M. C. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. Price 6s. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN Parts.—I should be pleased if you could inform 
me if snap-shotting (hand or stand camera) is allowed in Paris, 
or is permission necessary ?—FRANCE. 

As in London, so far as all exterior views and scenes are 
concerned. For interiors the usual permissions are needed. 


Miztano.—For the sepias, bleach in: 


Ammonium bromide 35 gms. 
Potass ferricyanide 35 gms. 
Water 1000 ces. 
and aiter a brief wash, darken ir 
Sodium sulphide (pure) .............02..000 12 gins. 
Water 1000 ccs. 
It is not easy to obtain a satisfactory blue tone, but the following 


is as good as any. The prints must be pale, as the process inten- 


sifies them :— 


10 per cent. ferric ammonium citrate solution... 10 ces. 
10 per cent. potass ferricyanide solution ... 10 ces. 
10 per cent. acetic acid solution 100 ces. 


A very good blue toner is made by Messrs, A. and M. Zimmer- 
mann, 3, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 

W. W. (Lausanne).—The addresses asked for are: —James Swift and 
Son, 81, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.; and George 
Hare, 26, Calthorpe Street, London, W.C. 

Karrine Forsims.—Would you kindly inform me if there is anything 
I could get to kill forkies? My studio is built of wood, on the 
ground, and last summer I was over-run with these pests, creep- 
ing about the studio in all directions.—G. G. G. 

We are quite unable to assist you. As a matter of fact, we 
do not know what “forkies” are, and no dictionary we possess 
enlightens us in the matter. Neither can any friend whom we 
have asked; all say they have never heard of such things. You 
say your studio is built of wood on the ground, and possibly this 
is a garden pest indigenous to north countries, in which case a 
horticulturist in your neighbourhood could probably tell you how 
to exterminate the pests. 


OxzscuRING Guass.—I am desirous of making some imitation of frosted 
glass on the outside of a window, and should be glad to learn 
your opinion on the use of white paint or water-glass solu- 
tion, mixed with chalk, to be dabbed on, much as is done with 
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Burron Puorograpus.—I shall be glad 


ordinary whitening mixture on the windows of empty houses, 
etc. The idea is, of course, that my imitation frosting—as it is 
to be exposed to all weathers—must be waterproof, etc.—G. 
BaRnarp. 

If ordinary white paint be used there is no necessity to add 
chalk to it. Usually the frosting is done on the inside of the 
glass, where, as a matter of course, it is more durable than it 
would be on the outside. There are silicate paints sold, but 
whether they resist the weather better than oil paints do we 
cannot say, as we have had no experience with them, as applied 
to the outside of glass. We should cer ainly recommend you 
to stipple the paint on the inside, whatever you use. 


if you can give me some 
practical information respecting miniatures. I secured colour 
and booklet from Fallowfield. My difficulty lies in fixing cellu- 
loid to face of print with hot roller. I soak in alcohol as directed, 
but as soon as I apply warm roller the celluloid becomes clouded 
or else will not adhere. I am a constant subscriber to your valu- 
able paper, and shall be obliged if you can give the necessary 
information for the making of successful miniatures.— 
PERPLEXED. 

If you have a proper rol 
tions supplied with it, we cannot see how you shou 
thing is so simple. The print only should be soaked in strong 
spirit, the celluloid laid on it, and the heated roller passed over 
it two or three times, slowly; perfect adhesion is then secured, 
Probably you have not allowed the roller to become sufficiently 
heated. It should be as hot'as the hand can well bear. 


the instruc- 
d fail. The 


er and plate, and follow 


TureEn-Cotour Worx.—I have been trying a little three-colour 


R. Aruerton.—We are unable to trace the paragraph. 


work, with very poor success. It has struck me that if I used 
a Kodak camera with films I should have the advantage that 
there would be no risk of light fog in loading, and I could after- 
wards develop them all at once in a tank. Can you tell me if 
there are isochromatic films made sensitive enough for this work, 
also whether Edwards’ iso. plates would give good results if 
gave # long exposure for the red screen? I am using Dr. Miet 
screens.—G, A. CoLLInson. 

There is no panchromatic film made, but any of the ordinary 
orthochromatic films, as also Edwards’ iso plates, would answer, 
provided the ratio of the filters was altered. Miethe’s filters 
practically divide the spectrum at » 400—490 for the blue-violet, 
490—689 for the green, and 589—700 for the red sensation. Now 
nearly all the ortho plates have a minimum of sensitiveness in 
the green-blue, therefore the exposure under the green filter 
must be prolonged, in order to give this time to fill up. As the 
sensitiveness of these plates to red is practically nil, it would be 
necessary considerably to prolong the exposure through the red 
screen. In the case of outdoor work and portraits, this would 
not be much disadvantage, as pure reds are rarely met with in 
Nature, but for copying coloured objects and still life, where 
pure reds are more often met with, it would be a great disadvan- 
tage. 


one 
he’s 


An etching 
ink is sold as Sabatier’s by chemical apparatus houses, such as 
Baird and Tatlock, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, W.C. Perhaps 
this is what you require. 


Drvrtorine P.O.P.—Would you kindly assist me in the following? 


In the issue of the Journal, October 20, 1905, a formula was 
given for developing P.O.P. by Dr. Woolsey Blacklock. I tried 
it at the time and obtained satisfactory results. This last week 
I have again tried it, and it will not give the results without 
toning the prints. Can you tell me why? The formula I have 
followed faithfully. I believe, though, that there was, in a closely 
following number of the “B.J.,” a comment upon it, and possibly 
I used that formula instead. Can you look up the number in 
question? I want a formula to develop P.O.P. without having to 
tone the prints.—PuzziEp. ; 

The comment was in issue of November 5, 1905 (see “B.J. 
Almanac,” 1907, page 782). A little 5 per cent. solution of silver 
nitrate was added to the developer. You will see a variety 
of other formule in the “ Almanac,” pp. 780-784. We fear you 
will not get results which dispense with gold toning. 


W. Wurrr.—Professionals are estimated at from 8,000 to 10,000. Of 


amateurs, there are no data. The following are the periodi 
“ Photo-Revue,” 118, Rue d’Assas, Paris; and “ Revue de P 
graphie,” 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris; “Das Ate 
“ Photographisches Chronik,” both from W. Knapp, Hall 
Germany ; “St. Louis and Canadian Photographer,” 5,210, | 
St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.; and “iShacin-Shimpo,” 10, Ch 
Kobikicho, Tokio. You will find others in the list on pag 
of the “ Almanac.” 


Op Focry.—The card is undoubtedly photographic, and appar 
a gelatine P.O.P. 


Guazinc P.O.P.—I shall be glad if you can tell me any w, 
glazing P.O.P. postcards besides putting on to glass or - 
type. I believe there is some special way in which some 
postcards now on the market are treated. Unless we firs 
the cards we find them inclined to stick, and as this e 
waiting, I shall be glad to hear of a different method, if 
is one.—K. R. 

Stripping from glass is the regular commercial method. 
prints are usually given ten minutes or so in a bath of ; 
A good deal depends upon the proper polishing of the 
glasses with French chalk. The glasses improve, as rej 
easy stripping, with use. 


Postcarps.—During the past few years I have taken a seri 
views in this town, most of which I' have produced as poste 
which have had a fairly good sale. I am now anxious to 
your advice in the following matter. Yesterday I accider 
came into possession of a box of sweets on the cover of whi 
reproduced one of the views above mentioned. The box bear 
name of a confectioner in this town, and also of the makers o 
sweets—or, perhaps, of the boxes; I cannot say which, as 
are unknown to me. I shall value your opinion as to whi 
the guilty party, and what I should do.—Mrrun. 

It is possible that both have acted innocently; but, he 
registered the copyright in the photograph or photographs, 
can take action against either the confectioner or the pi 
who can be proved to have supplied him, but such action 
only apply to infringement committed after the registra 
We should advise you to write a note to the parties asking - 
reasonable settlement they can suggest. 


8. C. P.—Better apply to the secretary of the Professional PI 
graphers’ Association, 89, Albany Street, N.W. 


VotatmE Sotvent For Gratine.—Is there any volatile solvent 
will dissolve gelatine (like water) withou altering its gel 
properties? My idea is to secure more rapid drying of a ] 
alter coating with gelatine, than is possible when the ordi 
aqueous solution is used.—Marco. 

The only possible thing to do is to dissolve the gelatir 
glacial acetic acid and then gradually add alcohol. A perf 
clear solution can be obtained which will sometimes dry br 
but not always, this depending upon the gelatine used. Wh 
the acid would act on any substance which is to be used 
the gelatine we cannot of course say, as our querist give 
no idea of what the plate is required for. 
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SUMMARY. 
chibition of reflex cameras and of photographs illustrating 
ilities opens at the “B.J.” house on Thursday next. 


. J. Anderson, in some further notes on the efficiency of 
states the requirements of the pictorial photographer. 


re of orthochromatism. Mr. W. Thomas pictures the 
.of the “ordinary” plate as a guest at dinner who declines 
and the cigars. (P. 426.) 

paragraphs on the same question appear on pages 429 


week’s correspondence a reader in the Malay States writes 
lematograph shows in the Hast, Mr. Nelson K. Cherrill has 
tion for the prevention of blisters in bromide paper, and 
reader complains of dark-room anemia. (P. 424.) 


E. Sheppard reviews the sensitometric methods of Mr. 
illace. (P. 426.) 
il text of Mr. Wallace’s paper is concluded on page 427. 


llected researches of Drs. Mees and Sheppard have been 
| by Longmans. (P. 431.) 


“ CoLtouR-PHoTOGRAPHY ’’? SUPPLEMENT. 
C. Tilney, whilst recognising the enormous possibilities of 
al colour-printing laments its present esthetic standard. 


ciety of Colour Photographers announce an open exhibi- 
e held in London in the autumn. (P. 46.) 


lified method of pinatype has been published by M. Leon 
(P. 43.) 


and theories bearing on the relation of fluorescence to 
msitising are discussed by Herr J. Stark and Mr. E. J. 
: g 


. 44.) 


sts for lenses to be used for colour work are given in an 
| page 42. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Reflex We repeat elsewhere in this issue the 
Exhibition. particulars of the exhibition of reflex 
cameras which will be opened at the house of the “B.J.” 
on Thursday next, at 10.30. To the firms already 
announced we have to add the name of 


Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, Ltd., 


who will show for the first time a reflex camera of their 
“manufacture, in which great portability has been obtained, 
and in which a metal frame construction is adopted on 
the score of durability and lightness. _We would once 
again remind our readers that the exhibition is open 
without charge until July 6, between the hours of 10.30. 
and 4.30, except Saturdays, when it closes at 12.30. Next 
week we shall deal fully with the exhibits, and in this 
and following issues shall publish several articles specially 
bearing on the facilities offered by cameras of the reflex 


type. 


* * * 
Canvas A correspondent who addresses us for 
Effects. advice on the selection of some medium 


able to give him a complete change from the matt surface 
of printing papers, may very justly be recommended to 
look back to our notes of May 24 on the canvas bromide 
lately introduced by Messrs. Wellington and Ward. Our 
inquirer is not alone in his failure to recognise in this 
new material not merely another variety of surface, but 
a clever combination of a woven material and paper. It 
is not only in surface, but in toughness as well, that 
the new canvas bromide attains distinction, and the results 
obtainable with it are deserving of all the recommendation 
we can give them in the eyes of our professional friends 
who desire a print both rapidly producible and effective, 
and, as in the present instance, exactly what it pretends 
to be. 


* * * 


The _ R.P.S, The prospectus of the forthcoming 
Exhibition, annual exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society—the fifty-second—has been issued, and 
shows that the Society has arranged to make no departures 
rom its existing regulations. As before, Class IIT., “ Pro- 
essional and Commercial Photography,” is to bé a section 
space in which is bought and paid for by the exhibitor, 
The system has evidently proved satisfactory to the 
degree which silences criticism, much as we should like 
0 see the exhibition management taking an interest other 
han a financial one in professional photography. Profes- 
sionals, however, compete on equal terms with amateurs 
in the “ pictorial” class, and will, we hope, take advantage 
of the opportunity in their numbers. The prospectus of 
she exhibition is obtainable free from the Secretary of the 
Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C. 
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Exhibition The considerations which have led 
Standards. judges to make their awards at photo- 
graphic exhibitions must often excite the curiosity of the 
exhibitor, both recognised and unrecognised, and he may 
be sometimes excused for harbouring a doubt of the 
existence of any definite opinions as to what is 
good and bad in the minds of the jury. Not infre- 
quently an explanation of an award to a picture 
devoid of any particular merit may be obtained 
from the supposition—founded on fact—that the judges 
were divided between two exhibits, and, in default 
of being able to agree, gave the award to something which 
was worse than either. It is therefore of interest to quote 
what appears to us as a useful epitome of the factors to 
be considered in the judging of photographs, which we 
find embodied in the report of the judges of the Wyoming 
Valley Camera Club, U.S.A. The Opinions are those of 
Mr. Arthur ‘W. Bow, art director of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 


A photograph which is merely a record of fact, is in no sense a 
work of art. It has, if accurate, a scientific, historic value, but not 
an artistic value. The art lies in fine relations of line, and beauty of 
tone—or beauty of proportion, and beauty of massing. And these 
qualities must be deliberately planned by the author. 

Subject.—Almost anything will be interesting if expressed in art- 
form, i.e., in terms of beautiful line, and dark-and-light. Success in 
choice of subject depends upon seeing the possibilities of harmony 
in these terms. 

Composition.—First, choice of a\size and proportion to fit the sub- 
ject.. Then, so arranging the subject within the space that there is 
a single interest. Centre the attention upon the point of interest. 
Avoid confusion of interests. There should be variety and contrast, 
but the whole should give one simpli, clear impression. The light- 
ing-inyolves an appreciation of beauty of dark and light massing. I 
should recommend a study of the charcoal drawings of William M. 
Hunt, the works of great etchers, Rembrandt, and Japanese prints. 
Here again, though there may be many tones, whether strong in 
contrast, or very delicate, they must unite in one impression. 

Mounting.—This is a question of proportion, or line, and to some 
extent of colour. I think that some kind of a narrow border next 
the picture is usually desirable, but there can be no general rule. 


ON LEASING PHOTOGRAPHIC PREMISES. 


In an article in our issue of May 24 we discussed some of 
the points that should be taken into consideration when 
about to purchase a photographic business. It seems 
useful now to refer to some others that should receive 
attention when premises are about to be rented for photo- 
graphic purposes, whether there is a studio already in 
existence there or not. If a studio is already built it may 
be fairly assumed that it conforms to the building laws 
of the district or it would not be standing. 

As regards the premises they are frequently let on a 
yearly tenancy, or on a lease fora term of years—usually 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one. Others are let on a three 
years’ agreement, with the tenant’s option at the expiration 
of that time of a lease at a certain rental, generally the 
same as that in the agreement. In such an agreement it 
is usually stated that the tenant must give a clear six 
months’ notice prior to its expiry of his intention to take 
up the lease. Unless that is done the landlord is not bound 
to grant the lease at all. A yearly tenancy may be termin- 
ated by either party by giving the other six months’ clear 
notice, in writing, to expire at the same quarter as the 
tenant entered into possession. If that, for instance, was 
the March quarter, the notice must be given before the 
previous Michaelmas Day. If it were served later than 
that by the landlord the tenant could hold possession until 
the following March twelvemonth if he so wished. On 
the other hand, if the tenant gave notice later than the 
Michaelmas Day, the landlord could hold him for a similar 
time—from the following March twelvemonth—and he 
could be compelled to pay the rent whether he occupied the 
premises or not. 


When premises are rented on a yearly tenancy it i 
for the landlord to do necessary repairs, but he is ne 
pelled to do them unless there is an agreement { 
effect. With leases the tenant is bound to ke 
premises in thorough repair, and also to leave themi 
repair at the expiration of the term again, unles; 
is an express agreement to the contrary, which the 
rarely is. In leases there is usually a covenant # 
the outside woodwork is to be painted with two e& 
good oil colour every three years, and the insic 
painted and papered every seven years. Also that 
rent is not paid within a certain number of days a 
becomes due the lease becomes void, and the landlo 
take possession; this is, however, seldom put into 
except when the landlord wishes to get rid of his 1 
A clause is inserted in most leases to the effect th 
tenant must not sub-let the whole or any portion 
premises without the sanction of the landlord. 

Not infrequently there is a stipulation that the 
fully insures the premises against fire during his te 
but usually the landlord does this at his own expens 
the case of fire the tenant has to pay the rent duri 
time that the premises are being repaired, or even r 
although they may be of no use to him the while 
can, if he chooses, insure the rent as well as the co 
of the place, and it is a good plan to always do th 
a fire may cause such damage as may take mon 
repair. 

In taking a lease of premises that have not been us 
photography before, the lessee should take the prec 
to see that the lessor has the power to grant one. I 
happen that the terms upon which the lessor hole 
property may prohibit certain businesses being ¢ 
on—photography possibly among them, in which ca 
lessee might be prevented by the real owner of the pri 
from using them for the purpose for which he re 
them. In such an event the lessee has cause of acti 
damages against the lessor. But trouble in this dir 
is best avoided by the lessee ascertaining for himsel 
the lessor has the power to lease the premises it 
business for which they are required. 

In taking photographic premises which are only : 
tion of the building—say, for example, the upper p 
the house and part use of the entrance hall—the 1 
should have it definitely stated in the agreement 
portions of the entrance are t be his property for 
cases. The landlord may say that the whole may be 
for the purpose, but such verbal agreement is not bir 
and he may change his mind at some future time. 
actual space to be used for showcases should alwa 
mentioned in the agreement or lease, and then it bet 
binding. We have known disputes to arise over 
matter when the agreement was only a verbal one 
the agreement there should also be a stipulation tha 
tenant, and his customers, have free entrance t 
premises at all times. For instance, the landlord 
choose to close his portion of the premises at a ce 
early hour, and that might include the doorway, in 1 
case the tenant’s customers might be shut out. | 

When a photographer proposes fo take premises— 
private house—with the object of building a studio | 
where upon them, say in the garden, he will naturall. 
go to that outlay unless he be granted a lease for ad 
long term—such as one for seven years, renewable, 4 
option, for fourteen or twenty-one years. These ¢ 


should be insisted upon, otherwise after a tenant has 
to considerable expense, and built up a good busines 
may have to turn out at the end of the seven years, | 
pay a much higher rent if he takes up a fresh lease. 
taking a place in these circumstances, a number of Pp 
should be investigated before the lease is signed. h 
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lace, the would-be lessee should fully acquaint him- 
ith the building law, and with the by-laws of the 
st, or he may find, when too late, that they prevent 
ection of the studio in the form he desires,. notwith- 
ng the fact that the lessor has given permission for 
e should also notice the surrounding buildings, and 
building will interfere with any “ancient lights.” 
loes he may be restrained by neighbours from putting 
at all, or find himself involved in costly litigation, 
mages. Although the lessor may let the place with 
ght to build a studio upon it, the ground landlord 
ave a voice in the matter. In residential neighbour- 
, where land is let on building leases, there is fre- 
y a stipulation in the original lease that no business 
be carried on in any buildings erected upon it. A 
f this kind came under our notice some years back. 
ytographer took a large house, and, at great cost, 
a studio in its spacious grounds at the back, and 
da high-class business. He was soon afterwards 
| with an injunction, and had to close the place forth- 
We mention this to illustrate the care that lessees 


should exercise before taking premises with the idea of 
building a studio on any part of them. Although they may 
have the full permission in all good faith of the lessor tv 
do so, yet it is possible that it does not amount to a legal 
permission. 

If a photographer builds a studio, we will say in the 

garden, he cannot remove it at the expiration of his 
tenancy, as it becomes the landlord’s property, and more- 
over, by the terms of his lease, if a repairing one, he will 
have to leave it in good repair. "This, of course, assumes 
that there is not a clause in the lease that at its expiry 
the building may be removed by the tenant. 
These alome are some of the points that should have 
careful attention before any lease is signed. Too often 
such agreements are signed before the lessees have made 
themselves fully acquainted with their conditions and the 
esponsibilities they are entering into. Leases should 
always be studied, and all their conditions thoughtfully 
weighed before they are sanctioned. If this were done, 
often misunderstandings and occasional litigation might be 
avoided. 2 


BR 


THE EXHIBITION OF 


REFLEX CAMERAS. 


ims at giving general prominence to the advantages of 
ex type of camera appear to be on the eve of realisation. 
nouncement of an exhibition of instruments of this kind, 
examples of their use, has led to our receiving a larger 
r of photographs than we can display, and to the receipt 
e a budget of correspondence asking for advices as to 
re and place of the exhibition. In consequence of one 
tal reference to the exhibition as already open, some 
l-twentv persons visited the “B.J.” offices, and were 
yinted to learn that they would have to wait until 
) for the opportunity to examine the collection of cameras. 
r, in less than one week now—on. Thursday next—these 


mt photographers may satisfy their curiosity as to the 
odern and efficient type of camera, and the various excel- 
ms in which it is obtainable commercially. 

but one or two exceptions the exhibition completely 
ats the makes of camera obtainable. In one or two | 
2s the instrument shown will make its first public appear- 
The features of these new pieces of avparatus and of the 
atterns will be described in next week’s “B.J.,” with the 
we intend, that the issue shall form a convenient source 
ence to the present available reflex apparatus. The full 


| 
exhibitors is as follows :— | 
x” (Adams and Co.). | 
irelist’s” (J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd.). | 
lex” (City Sale and Exchange). 

orn ” (Houghtons, Ltd.). } 
lex” and “ Premo” (Kodak, Ltd.). | 
lenge” (J. Lizars). | 
»” (Marion and Co., Ltd.). 

md G.” (Newman and Guardia, Ltd.). | 
n-Lens” (Ross, Ltd.). 
ul” and “Mitre” (A, E. 
to” (Spiers and Pond, Lid. 
land” (Sanders and Crowhurst). 

i” (Talbot and Hamer). | 
or, Taylor, and Hobson” (Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, Ltd.). 
ar” (Voigtlander and Sohn). 

is” (W. Watson and Sons). | 
mann” (Charles Zimmermann and Co.). 

cting the photographs, of which some 120 will be shown, | 
ice has been given to those exemvlifying some -parti- 
vantage of the reflex camera, even when in some technical 
it may be deficient. We shall say more on this matter | 


S 


ley and Co.). 


next week; but in the meantime we would commend a study 
of the prints as showing the adaptability of the reflex camera 
to subjects of the most varied character. The conclusion from 
hem must be, we think, that, with the exception of wide-angle 
photographs, there is no type of work for which a reflex cannot 
e successfully used, and that the percentage of negatives in 
which the intention of the photographer is realised is higher 
than in the case of any other description of camera. 

The list of the exhibitors includes photographers engaging in 
very different branches of the art, and as a result the collection 
should be about equally of interest to the technical photo- 
grapher, the pressman, and the pictorial worker—to adopt a 
assification by aim rather than by method, which latter is, 
ter all, much the same in all three cases. 
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Charles Kirk. 

F. B. Kirkman. 
Percy Lewis. 

W. Marshall. 
W. J. Melhuish. 
P. R. Momber. 
Oliver G. Pike. 
J. H. Saunders. 
J. A. Stewart. 
W. Thomas. 

W. L. F. Wastell. 


Im addition to the notes on the apparatus and pictures we 
would draw attention to several articles on reflex work which 
will appear in the “B.J.” during the next week or two. These 
include :— 

“The Reflex Camera in Professional Portraiture.” By Gordon 
Chase. 

“Natural History Photography with a Reflex.” By F. Martin 
Duncan. 

“Why I Use a Reflex” By W. Thomas (explaining the 
gains which a pictorialist derives from the reflex type of 
camera). 

“The Reflex as a Universal Camera.” By Arthur Marshall. 

These contributions by notable users of reflex cameras will, 
it is hoped, prove particularly instructive to those who take 
the opportunity of seeing the instruments for themselves. As 
already announced, the exhibition opens on Thursday next at 
10.30, and remains open until July 6, each day from 10.30 to 
4.30 (Saturdays, 10.30 to 12.30). 


Herbert Bairstow. 

F. T. Beeson. 

G. W. Beldam. 

Rev. Harold Burton. 
Gordon Chase. 

F, Martin Duncan. 
J. F. Duthie. 

Dr. Fletcher. 

Riley Fortune. 

A. R. and Miss Hunt. 


5. G. Kimber. 
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ACCURACY AND EFFICIENCY OF 


MODERN 


SHUTTERS. 


In the last article the question of the duration and efficiency 
of shutter exposures was considered, and it was seen that the 
duration of an exposure was the time that elapsed from the 
moment the shutter began to open, and expose the plate, until 
the moment the shutter finished closing ; and it was seen that 
the efficiency of an exposure depended on the amount of active 
light that was cut off by the shutter during its operation of 
opening and closing. 

There are, however, in reality, two kinds of exposure duration 
given by all shutters except those which work between the lens. 
Tt will be seen from Fig. 1 that a roller-blind shutter allows the 
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Fig. 2. 


rays of light from the foreground to reach the lens before the 
rays of light from the sky are admitted; and similarly cuts off 
the light from the foreground before it cuts off the rays of light 
from the sky. This might be called the total duration of the 
exposure, and is of no practical importance with any shutters 
except focal plane shutters, when it demands our consideration. 
The exposure duration that we have to deal with is the local 
duration of the exposure; that is to say, the actual duration of 
the exposure that iven to any one portion of the plate; and 
fortunately it is this kind of duration that is measured in testing 
shutter speeds. 


Testing Shutter 
Imagine a pendulum swinging with even beats of one second 
each. At the lower end of this pendulum there is a tiny mirror 
which is brilliantly illuminated, and behind this mirror is 
placed a graduated scale, marking the distance the mirror will 
travel in hundredths or thousaniths of a second. The shutter is 
set at one of its nominal speeds, and the swinging pendulum 
photographed. The resulting print depicts the graduated scale, 
and a tiny streak of white shows exactly how far the mirror has 
travelled during the exposure, thus recording the duration of 
the exposure. 
Now, if shutters opened in a moment, remained open during 
the exposure, anid closed in a moment, this methiod of speed 
testing would suffice; but, unfortunately, most shutters take so 
long opening and shutting, and cut off so much of the licht 
during these operations, that it is necessary to determine the 
amount of light that actually strikes the sensitive plate. 

With roller-blind shutters it is easy to calculate the efficiency 
of all the “instantaneous ” speeds, when once the duration of 
the various exposures has been ascertained ; and as Messrs. 
Beck, of 68, Cornhill, will test the duration of a shutter’s speeds 


Speeds, 


for the nominal sum of fourpence, there is no excuse for a 
photographer to remain in ignorance of the actual speed at which 


his shutter works. 

The ratio of efficiency with various widths of blind openings 
was given in the last article; and if it is, for example, found 
that the lens aperture is 1 inch and the blind opening 2 in. wide, 
the foregoing table points out that the speed durations multiplied 
by % give the efficiency. Thus Messrs. Beck may mark the 
speed durations as 1-14, 1-22, 1-38, 1-56, 1-84 sec., and the effi- 
ciency will work out at 1-21, 1-33, 1-57, 1-84, and 1-126 sec. re- 
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spectively ; and so if the full and correct exposure for a cer 
subject on a certain plate be 1-57 sec., an exposure of 1-38 
will be given with an efficiency equal to 1-57 sec. 

The efficient speeds of a sector or iris shutter must be fo 
by a somewhat more difficult and complitated method. G 
the duration of an exposure, it must be ascertained how long 
shutter is fully open, and how long the shutter is opening 
shutting ; the former period gives full efficiency, and the la 
gives on an average + efficiency with the sector and iris shutt 
and about 4 with the “Unicum” and “ Automat.” 

First the speed durations must be found in the custom 
way; then the centre of the lens must be covered, and the SE 
durations again taken, which gives the time that the shutte 
fully open at the various speeds; the period that the shutte 
opening and closing is found by the simple expedient of s 
tracting the time at full opening from the duration of 
exposure, 

The most accurate way of covering the cen 
order to test the period that the shutter is ful 
to place a circular piece of thin glass in the 
the diaphragm, and attach a circular piece of black paper cu 
1ade smaller than the largest aperture of the diaphragm. 
Supposing the total duration of the exposure were 1-30 gi 
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ly op 
ens 


the lens, 
en, would 
tube, close 
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and the shutter was found to remain fully open for 1-60 s 
then the opening and closing would also occupy 1-60 sec. 
find the efficient exposure with an iris shutter: Add the time 


full opening to one quarter of the time spent in opening 4 
nutting : 1-60 sec. + (1-60 x 4) = 1-48 sec. Thus the efficier 

this shutter at an exposure of 1-30 sec. duration wot 
e 1-48 sec. 
At the higher speed of 1-50 sec. it would probably be fou 
that the opening and shutting occupied 1-60 sec., and the to 
efficiency of the shutter would work out, 1-300 sec, fully of 
plus 1-60 sec. at quarter efficiency = 1-300 + (1-60 x 4) = 3-4 
That is to'say, an exposure of 1-50 sec, duration might work ¢ 
at about 1-133 see. efficiency ; which shows how important it 
to ascertain the efficiency of this class of shutters. 

Having found the efficiency of a sector shutter with the Ik 
at open aperture, one would have to make a new calculation 
order to find the efficiency with a stopped-down lens. For € 
ample, if the lens were uncovered in 1-100 sec. at f/8, f/11 wou 
probably be uncovered in 1-200 sec. Life is too short for 
these calculations, and I think one should rest content with t 
efficiency of the lens at full aperture. One usually works wi 
an open aperture at high speeds; and, well, a trifle of ove 
exposure with a lens at f/11 is rather an advantage thé 
otherwise. 

I consider that all diaphragm shutters should be marked wit 
both the duration and efficiency at’ the various speeds; th 
former to ascertain the necessary exposures for moving object 
and the latter to show the correct exposure for a fully expose 
plate. These figures should be ascertained by actual test, an 
not estimated or guessed, 

The Focal-Plane Shutter. 

For the past four years I have used nothing but focal-plat 
shutters for hand camera work, so I write with some practic 
experience. With ordinary care in loosing the tension sprim 
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after work, and keeping the shutter free from dust and dirt, tl 
focal plane shutter is the most accurate and reliable of & 
shutters; and. the efficiency at all speeds is practically equal t 
the local duration of the exposure. 

In the past this shutter has suffered much from being misuse 
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misunderstood ; and even now many seem to have an im- From this it is evident that when rapidly moving objects are 
ssion that an exposure of 1-100 sec. with a focal plane shutter | photographed with a focal plane shutter, the slit should be as 
an efficiency equal to 1-35 sec. It is, of course, true that an wide as the exposure will permit, and the spring at full tension ; 
osure of 1-100 sec. with a focal plane shutter is probably | in fact, in most work the best way is to have the slit as wide as 
al to an exposure of 1-35 sec. duration with a cheap | the speed will allow. 


ween the lens shutter; but this is because the latter is im- In photographing quickly-moving objects the shutter should, 
ent and not because the focal plane is super-efficient. if possible, work so that the slit travels the opposite way to that 


eaving races and similar press work out of the question, hand- | in which the object. moves on the focussing screen, thus reducing 

lera exposures usually run from 1-10 to 1-100 sec., and the | distortion to a minimum; but, save in very exceptional circum. 

ul plane shutter is the ideal method of giving correct and | stances, the distortion given by a focal plane shutter is theoreti- | 
ient exposures of this class, and producing hand-camera | cal, and not of any practical importance. 

atives technically equal to any produced by the stand-camera. 


Vith the focal plane shutte the efficiency and local duration A Suggested Focal-Plane Shutter. 
he exposure are practically equal, but the local duration and 
total duration may be widely different. Ag the shutter slit Shutter makers seem impressed with the idea that photo- 


yels down the plate it gives an efficient exposure tio each part | graphers desire to photograph nothing except diving men, and | 
he plate in turn; but if the slit be very narrow the total | racing horses, and express trains with their focal plane shutters ; 
ation of the exposure may be much greater than the local | at least, their latest departure is the construction of shutters ! 


osure given to any one portion of the plate. Say an ex- | working at from 1-200 to 1-2,000 sec. This departure is much to 
ure is given at the lowest tension of a 4-plate shutter which | be regretted. 
es the slit across the plate in 1-11 second; if the slit be Speaking in behalf of a large class of pictorial photographers : 


rowed to 1-16 in., this slit will pass any one point in 1-600 sec., | “We want our hand-cameras fitted with focal plane shutters, 

ing an exposure of 1-600 sec., and yet the total duration of | not in order that we may photograph what we consider freak 
exposure will remain 1-11 sec. Now, supposing a running | subjects, but in order that we may give accurate and efficient | 
a were photographed with this arrangement of slit and | exposures ranging from 1-15 to 1-100 sec. Given a rapid lens, | 
sion, so that his image was 2 in. high in the photograph, the | a bright subject, and a strong light, we prefer to give 1-40 sec. 

would take 1-19 sec. to travel 2 inches from his feet to head, | with a colour screen and ortho plate, rather than race the 

. during this time the head would have moved nearly 4 inch | shutter across the plate at the rate of 1-200 sec. What could be 

vard on the plate, and although each part of the figure would | simpler than to construct a focal plane shutter on exactly the 

sharp, he would be depicted as in A, Fig. 2. If, on the other same lines as the Thornton-Pickard ‘ Royal’ shutter, with a slit 

d, the tension had been fully tightened, and the slit widened | the width of the plate, and a tension spring to give speeds from 

-16, the head would only have travelled 1-6 of an inch during | 1-15 to 1-90, and a device to give time exposures?” I hope 
exposure, and the distortion would give an idea of speed to | Messrs. Thornton-Pickard will see their way to the introduction 

figure rather than bad drawing. of such a shutter. A. J. ANDERSON. 


COMMENTS ON MR. R. J. WALLACE’S STUDIES 
IN SENSITOMETRY. 


B important paper by Mr. R. J. Wallace in the March has found that a very good diffusing medium can be prepared | 
strophysical Journal,” republished in the “B.J.,” May, 1907, for photometric purposes by the use of starch, by a modifica- i 
yrds a welcome indication that it is becoming recognised that | tion of a method suggested by Foucault (cf Crova, Ann de Chim. 


urate quantitative knowledge of photographic plates is essen- | {ii] 6 342). 

| to their use for scientific subjects. There is no need to Finest starch-powder is further refined by rubbing with dis- 

phasise the increasing reliance placed on the photo-film for | tilled water and straining through fine gauze. After settling 
detection and measurement of the most diverse phenomena. it is mixed with dilute water-glass solution, thoroughly stirred. | 


t one can recall sadly uncritical work by men of whom better | and allowed to dry on carefully levelled glass plates. The 
s to be expected. In one instance a scientist of world-wide | quantities taken vary, of course, with the opacity required. 
utation published results on the chemical action of radium, ‘n | Such films possess excellent diffusing power for a comparatively 
ich the opacity, in H. and D.’s nomenclature, was taken as | low opacity, and examined spectrophotometrically show no 


/ measure of chemical action. In another, where a photo- | selective absorption from ~ 4300-7000. 
phic measure was used to determine the absorption of X-rays | Mr. Wallace prefers the Brace spectrophotometer, and describes 
solutions, the authors stated that, ““as has been shown by | a form well adapted for spectro-sensitometrical work. Whils 


tter and Driffield, the density depends somewhat on the not denying the probably greater sensitiveness obtainable by the 
lopment.” The italics are my own. It is very desirable Lummer-Brodhura contrast method, I think Mr. Wallace under- 
+ the number of those working on the quantitative problems | rates that given by the Hiifner, as the very fine dividing line 
photography should be increased, and one welcomes Mr. may be caused to vanish by just throwing the telescope out of 
lace’s work both for its object and its substance, and he | focus. The Hiifner instrument also has the advantage tha 
1, I know, recognise and encounter such criticisms as follow | fog-readings may be automatically subtracted, which would not 
put forward in no carping spirit. be so easy with the Brace. In the use of the polarisation method 
fo deal with all the points fully is impossible. he proposat | for reducing intensity there is, as Mr. F. Twyman (1) has 
establish the grating replica as a standard dispersion piece recently shown, a considerable source of error, to which al 
ms a valuabie step toward standardisation, particularly if | polarisation spectrophotometers are liable, viz., the polarisation 


‘same uniformity can in the future be secured in their repro- of the light of transmission through the dispersion prism, 
tion, and the generous way in which Mr. Wallace is putting | whether it be of the ordinary 60 deg. type or another. This is 
m in the hands of fellow-workers deserves every recognition. greatly reduced, and can be entirely avoided in the Hiifner 
d the spectrograph described (“B.J.,” May 24, p. 588) seems | instrument by proper choice of the glass and-angles of the 


nirably suited for the purpose. One point only seems worth | Hiifner-Albrecht rhomb, but probably infects Mr. Wallace’s 
rying, viz., the use of milk-glass before the slit. Most forms instrument to the full extent. Its chief effect is on-the lower 
nilk-glass alter the spectral distribution of the light incident, panes = = ae 
n if free from pronounced selective absorption. The writer 1 Phil, Mag ,” 1907. 
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‘densities, leading to too low values, for example, in the under- 
exposed portion of the H. and D. curve. 

Mr. Wallace has made measurements of the spectral and total 
variation of the intensity of daylight, and considers that in 
spite of these it should be generally adopted as the normal light 
in sensitometry. With regard to the first, blue sky and white 
cloud are not a very great range of conditions, and even here 
Mr. Wallace’s measurements exhibit a difference of 50 per cent. 
in the yellow maximum compared with the blue, nor would it be 
quite fair to reduce this difference relatively by longer exposure, 
as this would naturally affect the blue less as being nearer the 
region of over-exposure. Precht and Stenger (?) have investi- 
gated the variation in the spectral intensity of daylight by deter- 
mining photometrically the ratios of exposures behind three 
screens—blue, green, and orange, ‘under diverse atmospheric 
conditions. The ratios varied from 1:3:9 to 1:5:20, there 
being generally a decline in the green and red action as the total 
intensity is less. Certainly if Mr. Wallace’s method be adopted 
great care must be taken to adhere to definite weather con- 
ditions. 

With respect to the modified system of H. and D. sensitometry 
proposed, one does not quite understand, since Mr. Wallace 
allows the validity of the law of constant density ratios, why ne 
does not accept the sensitometric import of the inertia or point 
where the straight line in the H. and D. curve cuts the base. 
If this be taken, it is not absolutely necessary to compare plates, 
as Mr. Wallace would, at a period of equal development action, 
which. involves the extra labour of determining the developmeni- 
time curyes, and calculating from these the times necessary for 


2 “Zeit. wiss. Phot.,” 1905, IIL., 27. 


equal amounts of development. Whilst dealing with these poi 
it may be mentioned that the alteration of gradation obtaiy 
by exposure to differently coloured lights (Abney) appears, fr 
investigations by Dr. Mees and the writer, as weil as by. ot] 
workers (°), not to affect y, the development factor, but rat] 
the form of the curve. Again, whilst chemical differen 
in the parts may affect yo, they are not likely to affect 
the velocity of development, as Mr. Wallace seems to thi 
(“B.J.,” May 31, p. 410), and these two factors in the devel 
ment-curve must be kept distinct. The use of a second 
check-plate with daylight would really involve simultane 
checking of the secondary plate on an artificial normal, a 
even more work than Mr, Wallace proposes. 

Returning to spectro-sensitometry, it is possible that J 
Wallace under-estimates the value of definite speed tests behi 
broad-banded filters, combined with reference to the spectru 
For the spectrum curve (density against wave-length) hay 
gives quite reliable sensitiveness numbers, even when, as ] 
Wallace suggests, Abney’s method of interpolating the measus 
density into the density-exposure curve and so obtaining 1 
equivalent light-intensity is used. This is ow’ng to the afo 
mentioned variation of the density-exposure curve with the wa 
length. None the less, Mr. Wallace’s precautions, viz., consté 
maximum of action at, say, 2.5 density, constant developme 
conditions, etc., are calculated to give the most reliable resu 
from this method. One will await with interest the furtl 
instalments promised of this series, in which probably some 
the points touched here will be more fully dealt with. 

8. E. Suepparp, D.Sc. (Lond), 


* “Theory of Photography Process,” p. 297. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES AND FILMS. 


A Goop camera is of assistance in photographic work, but a 
reliable plate or film is an absolute essential, for while it is 
possible to muddle along with weak, rickety apparatus, there 
‘is no salvation possible when faulty plates are employed, and, 
although this question of plate is, for ordinary work, not so 
Serious a matter to decide nowadays as in years gone by, yet 
it is well to have some notion of those peculiarities each make 
exhibits, and then be able to adopt the one which seems best 
‘to lend itself to particular needs. 

There are no bad photographic plates—at least I know of 
none—on the English market, but even so, there are differences 
‘observable in results given by one make, as compared with 
those of other brands, and it is our business to find those 
best suited for our own work. This is not a difficult or lengthy 
process; it simply means spending an hour or s0, making a 
few test exposures, then comparing results produced. 

An Easy Means of Plate Testing. 

For the purpose of these tests, perhaps the most convenient 
means is the Chapman-Jones plate-tester, a small quarter-plate 
screen, which, when exposed in front of a sensitive film or 
plate for a specified time to some standard form of light, will, 
on the plate being developed, tell at one glance both the 
general sensitiveness of the emulsion with which it—the plate— 
is coated, and also the extent to which it is sensitive to yellow, 
green, and reds; thus, by making one exposure and developing 
it, we may test any plate and see just the extent to which it 
is likely to fulfil requirements. The only precaution necessary 
is to deal with each test in exactly the same mannew; that 
is, always to expose the plate at same distance from the same 
volume and quality of light for exactly the same period of 
time, then to develop in same kind of developer, used at one 
standard strength and temperature, and to continue the plate 


or film to its action for one fixed length of time. Then 
may see just the differences each plate shows, and note whi 
they seem ‘better or inferior to those already dealt with. 
This testing of plates may seem a dreadfully technical tat 
but believe me it is no such thing. It may be done in a 
odd spare moments, and in return gives truly valuable inforn 
tion with regard to what may, and may not, be expected fr 
any sensitive-coated film or glass plate, while it certair 
renders anyone independent of puff advertisements which m 
suggest greater advantages than practical experience justifi 


Speed of Plates. 


What a bone of contention this question of slow versus raf 
plates has always been; yet it is simple enough, depend? 
entirely upon the object for which the plates are used. I 
instance, in ma king a series of copies from prints, engraving 
etchings, and such like, there would be no substantial adva 
age in doing the work with ultra-rapid plates. Indeed, t 
reverse, for apart entirely from difference in cost of materi 
here is less difficulty in obtaining negatives giving stro; 
lack and white prints when slow plates are employed. | 
the other hand, there is no particular advantage in choost 
very slow plates, when, say, ordinary landscape subjects 4 
being done with stand cameras and timed exposures of sevel 
seconds’ duration. For this purpose a moderately rapid pla 
answers perfectly, reducing the time of actual exposure 
reasonable limits, and so avoiding many risks which accompa! 
unduly protracted exposures on outside subjects. But wh 


it comes to work with quick shutter exposures, then real 
fast plates are not only necessary, but possess every advantag 
and nowadays they have been brought to such perfection th 
the results produced by them are in every way as technical 
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| as are obtained on any form of slow plate, given a | and violet sensitiveness is pushed beyond a certain point, and 


led time exposure. that speed quality is utilised to its full eatent, then there is 

1e whole question simply resolves itself into selecting kind little if any visible alteration in the resulting negati 

lates in regard to the class of work to be done with them. | print from what would be the case had an ordinary plate 
Colour-sensitive Plates. | of extreme speed been used. It is for this reason yellow or 


olive screens have to be used, in order to destroy the excess 
of sensitiveness to blue and violet. While this remains the 
| State of affairs, it really means there is no advantage in 
pushing the speed of colour-sensitive plates beyond a point 
when sensitiveness to the less active colour rays may exert 
their full influence during such exposures as may be given. 

Some day it may be different. Then the ideal plate may 
come, screens be relegated to museums, colours be automatically 
recorded in true relation one to another. But for the present, 
when it is desired to deal with subjects demanding rapid 
| shutter exposures, we can only obtain full exposure and at 
the same time some reasonable measure of correct colour-render- 
ing, by employing, in addition to the best plates, lenses of 
wide aperture; that is, by passing a strong flood of light to 
make up for any reduction of general plate speed. 


ere we tread upon more difficult ground, for matters are | 
duced to properly understand which demands at least 
> knowledge of colour and its equivalent value in mono- 
me. Failing this, it is only possible to go groping a ong, 
lucing results more or less satisfactory, without being 
to avoid faults or to attempt in any way to remedy 
1. 
1otography of to-day is in quite a different position from 
of a few years ago, for as a result of the demands (made | 
hose more artistically inclined) for plates which should 
upable of recording other colours than the blue and violet 
of the spectrum, most, if not all, of the makers of plates 
films produce some sensitised to green, yellow, and to the 
rays. This is an enormous advance, for it means when 
2 is strong colour to be translated it may, when those 
al plates are employed, be done with some degree of | 
faction, for the results produced will give a more true The use of screens of coloured glass or stained gelatine 
sentation than is possible when the ordinary plate onl slows down the effective exposure just in proportion as it 
vailable. The latter has been useful in the past, and is | either allows the whole colour rays to pass unobstructed, or 
necessary when extreme speed is the chief matter of | Cuts them off to any lesser or greater degree. What is needed, 
rtance. It fails, however, in artistic work, for the all- and what experimentalists are striving to arrive at, is a dye 
ient reason of its undue sensitiveness to light rays which | Which will effectively cut out any excess at the blue and violet 
nvyisible to human eyes, while it exhibits a corresponding | €4, while allowing the yellow and reds to pass unobstructed 
Iness to those colours which form so important a feature | and unaffected. When this is done, the effective speed of a 
ature, as viewed by humanity at large. With regard to | Plate will be retained at a much higher ratio. 
colour-sensitive plates there is a deal of unnecessary | The old saying of the strength of a chain being just that 
ery. They are, after all, nothing more than just good | of its weakest link may be applied to this question of the 
lary plates, to which in process of manufacture one or | orthochromatie speed of a plate. It is simply governed by that 
* dyes have ‘been incorporated, so as to increase their | of its slow end of the colour range, for which it has been 


Colour Screens. 


tiveness to special colours; the doing of this in no way | especially sensitised, if, when used, it is intended to utilise 

iorates their usefulness for ordinary purposes, and to to the fullest extent the influence of those same colours. 

rel with them is about as useful as it would be to resent | I am afraid this is a very unscientific description, but it } 
fier by host to guest of a little choice wine with dinner, may help to make clear the principle which governs this i 
good cigar and coffee afterwards. question of colour-sensitive plates, sufficiently, at least, to 


ther matter needs keeping in mind, especially when plates | enable unscientific folk like myself to use them, and reap 
shiefly employed for rapid shutter exposures, when the | the undoubted benefits they bestow. 

st sensitiveness of emulsion is necessary. Under these Photographers aiming to be artists in their own ma@dium 
mstances it is impossible to expect any ultra-rapid plate must understand something more than is contained in a six- 
r present conditions of manufacture to be at all correctly penny guide-book, for it is as true to-day as in the past, the 
ted for colour, and there is a present limit to speed in greatest artist in his own medium is also the truest technician. 
on to greens, yellows, and reds. Therefore, where the blue W. Tuomas. 


[IE DAYLIGHT SENSITOMETRY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES 
AND A SUGGESTED STANDARD DISPERSION-PIECE. 


1% f 
Relative Speed. From these measurements is extracted y, and the time necessary 
method now advanced by the writer consists in selecting some | to reach, say, y= 1.0, is read off directly, and used as a time factor 
late whose quality and general behaviour present a reliable uni- for the development of another pair of exposures upon two more of 
ty against which all other plates may be compared. In the | the same plates developed at a similar temperature. ie: ; 
“27” Gilt Edge we have a plate which may fairly be considered The measurement of this second pair of plates will in turn give | 
ing the requirements, because, in spite of the fact that occasion- | curves which lie parallel to one another, and from which the relative 
t has suffered a slight drop in speed, it is characterised by a | speed may be obtained. ‘ 4 
kable uniformity. One measures, therefore, the distance apart of the curves (horizon- 
efly, the speed of a plate is required to be known. It is cut in tally), and, remembering that the exposure increase for each step | 
2 manner that it, together with a “27,” may lie in the holder rises In powers of two, the difference in speed between the two plates 
@ exposed at the same time behind the revolving sector-disc to | for a given intensity of light of similar spectral composition will be 
me light-intensity. After exposure, each plate is cut into two | two, raised to a power the value of which will be determined by the | 


and all are developed at the one time and at constant tempera- distance measured; e.g., the mean distances apart of the two curves 
being removed from the developer in pairs after the lapse | in Fig. 9 is 3.2, then 23.2 is the difference in speed ; or, the exposure 
nd 8 minutes respectively, and then fixed, washed, dried, and time would have to be increased 9.19 times in order to obtain similar 
a s 8 3 3 e: ’ 3 a 
red. density. 
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In this method of relative speed determination there is the extra 


work entailed by the measurement of the “27” pla 


determination, but such work reall 


fe with every 
y amounts to very little in actual 


time, and has the added advantage in the use of daylight in place oi 


some artificial “standard” of more 
Experimentally, the writer has 


expose and develop a third pair of plates as to have the 


cactually superpose, the difference f 


a density unit in the most favourable instances, and 
high, as +0.05 in exceptional instances. 


-this and kindred points is reserved for a following pai 


ue. 

so accurately 
plotted results 
roma mean curve being + 9°02 of 
running up as 
Further discussion upon 
er. 


or less doubtful va 
not been able to 


Develspment of Specira. 

In the development of the spectrum plates obtained by ex] 
in the spectrograph as described, special care must be taken t 
as constants (a) the constitution of the developer ; (b) the tempe 
(c) the time of development (as determined } 
Due attention to 


of the developer ; 
vy curve and corresponding sector-strip). 
points will result in negatives directly comparable wth one an 

Measurement and Interpretation of Spect: 

In a series of spectrum exposures upon two different plates 
one of each is selected for measurement whose region of max 
opacity corresponds approximately to a density of 2.5. This ig 


Colour-Sensitiveness (x). 


When Hurter and Driffield advanced their epoch-ma 
‘for the sensitometry of photographic plates, the use of a candle in 


readily selected by comparison with a standard density plate, 
which the measured densities have been plainly marked.26 Ni 


king methods 
makes absolutely no difference whether this spectral maximun 


‘this connection was allowable, because at that time tle orchochro- in the yellow or in the violet. The only thing to look for is a’ 
matic plate was but little used and less generally understood. At | mum of 2.5.27 

the present writing there is scarcely a manufacturer of photographic In the practice of the writer this is still more readily dete 
plates throughout the world who does not prepare one or more by setting the analyser circle of the spectro-photometer at 3 deg. 


ion of a very 
e imperative 


moving the spectrum plate in front of the collimator slit unt 
at that one whose maximum opacity approximately equi 
d in the viewing telescope; then that spectrum is marke 
With a similar procedure on other plates we o 


brands of colour-corrected plates, and it is merely a ques 
brief time until the use of the orthochromatic plate will 
for everything save the photogra black and white. 

When we consider the colour-s ive plates of the present day as 


arrive 
the fie 
measurement. 


a whoie, there ave four points which strike even the casual observer spectra which may be compared directly with one another, bee 
as characteristic: (1) the strong sensitiveness to the blue-violet ; (2) | genera ly speaking, they represent as their maximum an op 
the secondary sensitiveness to the yellow-green ; (3) the low sensitive- of action of 256 light-ratio units, under identical condition 
ness to the blue-green; and (4) the lack of sensitiyeness to the red. development. 

At is evident that these values should be definitely known, and that, Using a narrow slit in the spectrophotometer, the spectrum sel 


may now be measured, and its curve plotted in the usual maa 
with the densities expressed as ordinates and the wave-length 
scissae ; or, if preferred, the ordinates may read light-unit ra 
he values being obtained by interpolation upon the curye aln 
tained from the corresponding sector-disc negative previc 
xposed and developed at a similar temperature, and taking the 
ture ratios as units. This method was advanced by the write 
a former paper,?8, and serves the very useful purpose of indica 
/ a glance the ratio of opacity to expose for differing wave-lengt 
In such a spectrum record we obtain a quantitative estimate of 
plate under test. Aside from the spectrum selected for measurem 
we see at a glance the true region of maximum sensitivenes: 
evidenced in the shorter exposures. The growth of density in 


whatever method is adopted for their estimation, it should be compre- 
hensive enough to thoroughly differentiate them. 

Mees and Sheppard have proposed the constant x as representing 
the ratio of the inertia of the blue-sensitiveness to the inertia of the 
yellow-sensitiveness. Their method of determining this value (which 
is an improvement upon the system of Eder) consists in exposing a 

‘ plate to their screened acetylene light behind the sector-dise, which 
plate is still further screened by the interposition of a colour-filter 
transmitting only the red light to 2 5900 (A—D).24 Another plate is 
exposed in the same manner, but with the interposition of a green 
filter transmitting light from ~ 5900 to a 5000 (D—bsF), while a 
third plate is exposed through a blue filter transmitting light from 
4 5000 on (b 3F +). The densities of these plates are then measured, 


t. 
oO 
e 


a 


2 


and the ratio of the inertias 18 obtained. least refrangible region with increase of exposure is readily marl 

In the opinion of the writer, the di aE of the spectrum into three | and its relation to the blue-sensitiveness may be easily approxime 
parts furnishes altogether insufficient information for either the scien- when the exposure time is known. If, for example, the spect: 
tist, plate-maker, trichromatie worker, or student of orthochromatism. | selected for measurement as having normal exposure be the result 


A plate exposed through the red colour-filter may give a very high | of an exposure of @ minutes, then the value « of the light-units act 


value, and thus indicate a red-sensitiveness which does not exist, the 2 b 
action being due entirely to the orange at, say, a 6000, to determine at any point on some other exposure } may be expressed as a 
are: 


which reference must be made to the spectrum. A somewhat different 
criticism applies to the results obtained by exposure through the 
green filter, whose transmission ends in the region of photographic 
low-sensitiveness in the blue-green. The elimination of this insen- 
sitive gap (or results tending to such elimination) is of considerable 
importance in practical plate-making, and therefore the relative 
values of plates for this region should be definitely recorded; the 
division of the spectrum at this point by the green and blue filters 
makes such determination impossible. 

The method, however, has a certain broad value for the estimation 
of sensitiveness when required for use with wide-banded colour-filters, 
such as are generally used in trichromatic work; but it is unques- 
tionably true that it cannot compare in quantitative estimation with 
a series of daylight spectrum negatives where the action of the 
plate for every wave-length of light is definitely apparent. As any 
system of sensitometry to be popular must be rendered as simple 
as is consistent with definiteness, then what could be easier than to 
quote the density-readings at, say, six points25 of the spectrum 
measured, if any further numerical evaluation be required? 


where c is the value of the light-units corresponding to an exposur 

Furthermore, we do not have to depend upon the impress 0 
glass scale (ior example), in order to record spectral position, 1 
which there enters an element of uncertainty consequent upon © 
accidental displacement of either that or the dispersion-piece. 
looking at a print from such a record, the observer has absolut 
no means of knowing whether the scale is in true position or not, 
to what extent the negative may be over-exposed. On the other hai 
the daylight record leaves no element of uncertainty, because 1 
Fraunhofer lines indicate at a glance the exact wave-lengths, a 
also serve to show over or under-exposure. 

In all of the spectra exposed above normal there is present 
amount of “fog” which arises from the “spreading” of the light 
the region of maximum sensitiveness, and interior reflection in t 
spectrograph ; furthermore, the overlapping ultra-violet of the secor 
order spectrum is apt to lead to false conclusions in the estimation 
colour-sensitiveness. For that reason the remaining two exposw 
are made after introducing the wedge between the collimator tu 
and the front board of the camera, the increase in the angle of im 


24 The spectral transmission value of this colour-filter should be very carefully Such a plate may be obtained from a Scheiner or a Hurter and Driffield sect 


dlstermined, as it is composed of rose bengal and tartrazine. This latter dye even in disc 
‘concentration transmits the ultra-violet at A 3700. Ther Pr e 5 ji ; . ‘ . { 
mits the violet very fully. ose bengal of course trans- ch eeccomse 2 5 is conveniently the highest allowable density for reliable dire 
2s 6 = ‘ 
i 


atic Plates,” “ Astrophysical Journal,” 
t ver, that the values given in this form 
a estimates, in place of the present measures, although # 


oy Dy 


Preliminary Note on Orthochrom 
153, 1905. Itshould be mentioned, howe 
paper were from visu 
following paper (<bid. 


°° The six points referred to may be at AA 3800, 4100, 5100, 5500, 5900, 6100, for all 
of the ordinary orthochromatic-plates. In cases of special red-sensitiveness then 
the density-value of a seventh point may be added. 


350, 1905) confirms by experiment the values first derive 
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e thus causing a corresponding displacement of the spectrum on With the judicial establishment of the directorate on May 11, at 
plate. An ammonium picrate colour-filter is then introduced in which the representative of Government was present, the work has 
t of the slit to completely absorb the overlapping violet. These made great strides towards the creation of its formal foundation. 
r two exposures are necessary to the correct appreciation of the | One thing, at all events, is apparent—viz., that the International 
al extent of sensitiveness in the red. The appearance presented Photographic Exhibition in Dresden, 1909, will take place, and on a 
ich a negative plate as has been described is shown in f, Fig. 1. comprehensive scale. 

should be definitely understood that this suggested method o: The offices of the exhibition are to be found at Dresden-A., 
ight sensitometry is advanced as a practical everyday means of | Neumarkt 1, Hétel Stadt, Berlin. All communications should be 
‘ing at reliably comparable results suited to the requirements, addressed there. 

mly of the general worker in photography, but also of those who a a ae 

making use of the photographic plate in obtaining records of ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES IN COMMON LAW 

tific value. No one is more conscious than the author that i ‘ vey Sie : ae a 


[Tue following report reaches us without any indication of its sender. 
'We can only say that we have been able to learn nothing of the 
5 : - 5 existence of the Court referre é r ; ree irie 
d form the greater number of pitfalls and inaccuracies which RB a a - ‘ oy ns wD, ree aa jee by 
; : 2 aires ow Street hay some ‘thr 2 
the path of sensitometry, and further indicates a means of aia ah ake & Wi A sane ee aoe aa Gan on 
3 : F te aint case in the suburbs. ‘oyd olice have atter and.— 
ning exceedingly good results with the minimum of time an Eps “BI z pac toy cons po jee 7a velene;matienainiban 
= Eps., ‘die 


ment. It will be obvious that the method is primarily suited 1 Z P 
_ Serrous Case or AssautT By A PHorogRAPHER.—Josiah Jeremiah, 


ose who are users of plates, rather than to those whose work . ioe) nA ji ‘ ‘ A _ 
principally towards the manufacture of the material. For this | ©! 2° fixed a Oe OS clon gel ethic Miellingion SRI ase Cant, 
with hitting E. J. Wilks on the head with a tripod leg. The prose- 


‘class, however, there is no reason why the method may no : ‘ : 
cutor, who appeared with his head bandaged, alleged that in the 


ins some points which may in time be improved upon, but i 
ast serves the useful purpose of definitely pointing out in con- 


tended to embrace the requirements suited to their needs. : : j é : Soe 
course of a discussion as to the ingredients of the familiar penny 
: Summary. , sausage, the prisoner lost his temper, and committed the assault 
may summarise the foregoing and tabulate the entire process complained of. 
lows :— 4 f i , The prisoner, in defence, admitted striking the prosecutor under 
[he advancement of the replica-grating as a standard dispersion- circumstances of great provocation. Prior to his taking up photo- 
together with a simple form of spectrograph suited to its use. graphy he had been in the sausage trade, and knew for certain that 


\ suggested method of daylight sensitometry (making use, a8 | the usual penny article contained, roughly, three parts of road 
| possible, of the laws discovered by Hurter and Driffield), of sweepings to one of horseflesh. Prosecutor had quoted a “German 
the following is a résumé :— authority,” to the effect that the average ratio was 24 to 1. He (the 
Exposure of one 2 x 44 plate scored down the back, but not prisonsr) contended that anybody who quoted a “German authority ” 
1 through, together with one 2 x 44 Seed “27” plate, for, say, | deserved rough handling. It wasn’t playing the game. 

unutes, in the sector-dise machine. F He also pleaded that he had inadvertently acquired the pernicious 
The scored plate is broken through into two secondary slips, habit of using “ordinary” plates in his photographic work. This 
ll four plates are now developed (preferably together) with a | had so blunted his moral senses that he was now incapable of dis- 
nt developer, for a constant length of time, and at a constant tinguishing between right and wrong. In confirmation of this remark- 
rature, with the exception of one of the secondary slips which | able statement he drew the attention of the Bench to some editorial 


is in the developer for exactly double that of the others. remarks and correspondence appearing in a photographic contem- 
Teasurement of the density strips and extraction of y, tym and porary. The magistrates, after perusing the papers handed up, 
€. decided that justice in the case would be met by binding the prisoner 


Ixposure of a second pair of 2 x 44 plates, and development for | over in his own recognizances. He would also be required to give 
x ord j re a j . . C : 

ne necessary to obtain equal amounts of development action as | an undertaking to use only orthochromatic plates and filters in future. 

from d, retaining composition of developer and temperature as | The articles and correspondence they had read revealed a serious 


its. Measurement of same and extraction of speed-ratio. danger to photographers in general. It appeared to be a case for the 
iy e za | “a I i © Tet e io "s Yr 7 a5 e - = ° . 
xposure of one 54 x 44 plate to a series of eight exposures in Board of Trade, with whom they should communicate. 


ectrograph, varying from two seconds to eight minutes, and 
rther exposures on the same plate with the collimator wedge 
tion and through the ammonium picrate screen. 


Teasurement of selected spectrum for quantitative colour Patent Dews 
eo 


ion. Rosert James WALLACE. 
a ea 
ERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT The following applications for Patents were made between May 21 
DRESDEN, 1909. and May 25:— ; 


sparations for this undertaking go actively forward. On May1l | Screpns.—No. 11,848. Use of opalescent screens in photography. 
torate was appointed snd a committee for the carrying out Alfred Walter Dollond, 5, Montague Gardens, Wallington, 


exhibition was elected. It becomes more and more evident Surrey. 
e exhibition will prove to be an undertaking which will call | Rerrex Campra.—No. 12,027. Improved folding reflex camera. Paul 


le energies of all branches of activity connected with photo- Ponge, 153, Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 
Universal interest in the enterprise prevails, and from. all Lunses.—No. 12,061. Improvements in lenses. George Lindsay 


Germany, as well as from foreign countries, numerous volun- Johnson, 322, High Holborn, London. 4 
ntributors send in their names, accompanied by unanimous Prnpant.—No. 12,117. Improved photographic pendant. Clarence 


couraging opinions of the scheme. And since the South Flint, 44, St. Paul’s Square, Birmingham. 


Photographic Union has announced its intention of abandon- COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
special exhibition: of 1909 in Munich, in favour of one in | Theo specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
|, and has determined to take part in and help forward the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
he experts throughout Germany with but few exceptions are London, W.C. 


Mixrep Drvetorrer.—No. 10,284. 1906. The invention consists of a 
developer containing both paramidolphenol and hydroquinone, 
combined in such a way that new chemical bodies are formed. 

The manufacture of the new chemical body cf paramidolphenol 
and hydroquinone which constitutes the subject of the invention 
may be effected as follows, by stirring together 100 grams each 
of the paramidolphenol and of hydroquinone with 200 grams of 


ned to produce something worthy of the occasion. 
omposition of the programme and the practieal construction 
xhibition make it desirable that any one-sided influence on 
le-or on any one branch shall be avoided., Every group shall 
ighcut the work of authorities of that special branch. Every 
shall be, from beginning to end, represented, and have its 
ial board (or committee) of experts.. 


Peete ete seteseceseresesenseengrerergrevsrese. 
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Gyroscopr CamEera S 


Firm Packs ann Cotour Puorocrapuy.—No. 11,346. 1906. 


glycerine or alcohol in a mortar into a paste, which is then 
poured into two litres of water, whereupon solution takes place 
immediately. If to this concentrated solution an equal volume 
of a sulphite solution, containing 25 per cent. of potash is added, 
a bulky, flaky white precipitate is deposited, while the super- 
natant liquid is first colourless and later on becomes bluish violet. 
The precipitate is thrown on.a filter and washed several times 
with a 5 per cent. solution of potassium meta isulphite, in order 
to prevent oxidation of the precipitate, which is then dried in a 
current of dry sulphurous acid. 
One gram of this compound will then yield a weil available 
developer with 10 ccs. of the following solution : 50 grams crystal- 
lised sodium metabisulphite, 50 grams crystallised sodium sul- 
phite, 50 grams dry carbonate of potash, and 5 grams potassium 
bromide, all dissolved in 1 litre of water. 
Tt is remarkable, that when using the chemical compound, 
the temperature of the developing liquid is of minor importance 
in the development of the picture; the picture appearing, as 
shown by experiments within a certain standard period of time, 
independently of the temperature of the developing liquid, no 
matter whether this liquid shows 64, 55, or 46 deg. Fahr. 
Reference is made by the Comptroller of Patents, in pursuance 
of the Patents Act, 1902, to the specification of Letters Patent, 
No. 27,931, 1896, granted to Julius Hauff. Karl Buisson, Emmen- 
dungen, Baden, Germany. 


'AND.—No. 10,757. 1906. This invention relates 
al photographic apparatus and has particular reference to 
a device for holding a photographic camera in set position, more 
especially apparatus set into the air for the purpose of taking 
photographic views in a given direction. 

It comprises a gyroscope, consisting of a vertical fly wheel 
connected to the instrument, the fly wheel being mounted so as to 
be rotatable about two horizontal axes at right angles to each 
other. After the instrument has been set, the fly wheel is caused 
to rotate at a very high speed, so that during the action of the 
fly wheel, which is suspended by means of a universal joint, the 
instrument can no longer turn about its vertical axis. The 
invention comprises means for applying a gyroscope to a photo- 
graphic camera which is projected into the air. Alfred Maul, 
29, Gohliserstrasse, Dresden, Germany. 


to aeri 


The 
invention relates to that type of film in which the films are ca rried 
or attached to a pleated band, each pleat having a separate 
manipulating tab. 

In order to enable a number of such films to be developed 
at one operation in a developing machine the films are secured 
to a washable strip, so that the attachment shall not be affected 
by water, by means of a non-soluble cement or by making the 
film and strip of a single piece alternately sensitised and opaque. 

Colour filters composed of suitably dyed transparent gelatine 
or collodion sheets may be attached to the pleated strip, or may 
form a part of it, the filters being arranged in sets suitable 
for trichromatic work, in order that exposures for the respective 
colours may be made in rapid sequence. Or the colour filters 
may constitute quite a separate additional strip, folded within 
the other one, each pleat having its own manipulating tab as 
before. 

The colour screens, instead of being in sets of three for trichro- 
matic work where three negatives are required to make a com- 
plete picture, may instead be those forms of screens which render 
ali the desired colour effect on one film at one exposure, such 
as the ruled screen of Professor Joly, for example, or the films 
themselves may be prepared by any suitable means for giving the 
whole range of colour effect in one negative; as, for example, 
in the several well-known processes of Lumiére Brothers, Pro- 
fessor Joly, and Dr. Smith. 

The pleated strips or other attached films or backings may 
have an extra tab, termed a retaining tab, to each fold or film, 
at the opposite side to the pull tab, for securing same in position. 
The pleated strips may be made more flexible, for taking sharp 
bends quickly, by making a series of fine and close corrugations 
across its width, which also stiffen it in the other direction. 
John Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Analecta. 


Latracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporar 


Develcpment by Time. 

Mr. R. Child Bayley, writing on the method of finding the 
to develop plates, says: Three quarter-plates are exposed 09; 
view from one of my windows, all for exactly the same 
worked out strictly by the exposure meter. They are 
developed side by side in the developer selected, and the 
perature of this developer is noted, as subsequently described, 
time at which they are put in the developer is carefu ly noted 
he dish is kept covered. One plate is taken out as soon 
judge by looking at it, back and front, that there is any likelj 
of development being complete, the second when I should thi 
undoubtedly properly developed as well as I cam tell in the 
room, and the third has about as much longer than the secor 
he second had than the first. Each is rinsed as soon as it is 4 
from the developer, the time is noted, and it is sli pped inte 
fixing bath. When fixed, it is easy to see which has been pro 
developed, and the time which that one had in the developer 
be taken as the standard time for that temperature. Should 
of tha plates appear to have had the correct time, it is eas 
deduce from their appearance what the time should be, I 
heard it urged against this plan that it is absurd to think that 
correct time of development can be ascertained in so simp 
manner. If the essentials are observed, and particularly N 
(below), it will be found that, “absurd” or not, it works. 
essentials are :— 

1. The selection of a suitable su ject. A building with sun o 
with some of it distinctly in shade, and with sky showing, is at 
the best and the most generally available. 

2. Correct exposure. Information’ derived from incorrectly 
posed plates is sure to be misleading. 

5. Proper care in measuring the temperature and the tim 
development. 


Tripod Substitutes, 
A gouple of chairs make a splendid stand (whites Mr. W. 
Knowles in the “Photographic Monthly ”), if you place one up 
down on the other, and then a sheet of cardboard, a piece of 
board, a large book, or even a large picture from the wall, on 
top of the upturned legs. When out cycling, why not make 3 
cycle answer for a stand? Yes, but it is a bicycle, not a tric 
you say—the thing won’t stand up. Indeed! 
the orthodox way ; 


Perhaps not 
but stand it on its head, tum it upside de 
as though you were going to mend a puncture (thank goodness 
are not!) and adjust the pedals so that one will hold your car 
when propped up with a bit of stick. Surely you can get a bi 
stick from the hedgeside to prop the pedal up. Yes, it is 1 
interesting: to while away a thalf-hour in the village churchy; 
after a good lunch at the inn, but what a pity you have not j 
tripod, so that you might copy the curious epitaph om that or 
stone. A snap-shot in the hand is no use. It will require 
least a second, for you must stop down to get the letters shar 
Just set the shutter and press the camera up against that gn 
stone opposite, press it hard with one hand, and with the of 
touch the trigger. Ample exposure and no shake at all. In 
same way press the camera against a door jamb, or a stoop, ¢ 
gate post, for an exposure. 
— Ss 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND Durnam Puoroc¢rapsic FrepErAtioN.— 
Jas. Whittle, 39, Bridge Street, Morpeth, is now hon. secretary 
whom all communications should be addressed. 

Dr. 0. E. Kenner Mers.—The current number of “Le Procé 
contains a portrait of C. E. Kenneth Mees and a brief biograph 
notice, from which we see that he was born in 1882, entered 
London University in 1898, and commenced his collaboration Y 
Dr. 8. E. Sheppard:in 1901, with the result that the two yo 
investigators have published a lengthy series of papers on sens 
metric and photo-chemical subjects, most of which have been f 
before the Royal Society, the Chemical Society, or the Royal Phe 
graphic Society, and have now been published in one volume 


Messrs. Longmans. 
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Dew Books. Dew Apparatus, SC, 


tigations on the Theory of the Photographic Process.” By The High-Speed Focal-Plane Folding Camera. )Sold by A.: Ez Staley 
BH. Sheppard, D.Sc. (Lond.), and C. E. Kenneth Mees, D.Sc. and Co., 19, Thavies Inn,. Holborn Cireus, London, H.C. 

md.). London: Longmans, Green and Co. 6s. 6d 

H students of sensitometry and of the theories of the pro- 
connected with the development and fixation of a photo- 
; plate will thank the authors of these papers for performing 
uvalent of the tedious but necessary process of taking stock 
r first term of operations. If we employ a commercial 
or it is with no desire of casting any aspersion of “shop” 
he contents of the volume. Indeed,: the most casual glance 
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@ pages will show the absurdity of any such insinuation. In 
we may venture to utter any sort of criticism at all of a 
of papers which in the present -state of knowledge of the 


very few persons indeed are 
e authors should not have given e 
o doubt they hold—namely, that 
ial importance—and have been at sor 
ss of digestion, or semi-digestion, by 


competent to criticise, it is 
fect to a belief which we 
heir work is of great 
pains to subject it to 
g which the general con- 
s from their investigations should be brought within the 
hension of the many unable to extract it for themselves from 


hese cameras of 
advance chiefly 
form of the camera, 


one of 


Messrs, Staley send for our inspection 
the popular folding focal-plane type, w 
for high-speed work. The illustration s 


hich they 
hows the 


les and curves. The duty for the present must be left to which, from the practical point of view, is a very convenient instru- 
able and willing to play the parts of Huxleys and Tyndalls ment. The shutter has a rapid wind, and is set, from the outside, 
eDarwins Oa anil Hag facie Ips postponed for ay dleeaake kay over a wide range of speeds. The camera, without lens, is sold 


s. 6d. 


Dew Daterials. 


Royal Standard P.O.P. Made by Cadett and Nea 

From samples of this new gelatine printing-out paper, sent to us 
by the special distributing agents, Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., we find it 
to be a P.O.P. of distinctive qualities, certain of which should possess 
especiai interest for photographers in this country whose work has 
to ‘be done under variable and trying climatic conditions. For the 
paper has a hardened emulsion and is remarkably immune to varia- 
tions in the temperature of the washing water, retaining, without 
special measures, a firm surface, which facilitates certain and rapid 
work in the glazing of prints by squeegeeing to glass. 

As regards. ready amd economical toning, it appears to us to be 
a satisfactory paper, whilst with the borax toning bath it yields 
a pleasing warm colour. The paper is supplied both matt and 
glossy, and, in both surfaces, as postcards. 

se 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Ferpinand Hrpriczea, 9 to 11, Lerchenfeld, Giirtel, Vienna, 

XV1I/2, sends us a prospectus of a new flashlight installation for studio 


and at home portraiture. The apparatus is advanced: for serious 
Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph it.” By R. work, but is highly portable. 
mton, F.Z.8. London: Cassell and Co., Limited. 6s. : ~ 
is fifth edition of the original issue of 1898, Mr. Richard Directory or Dark Rooms.—The issue of our contemporary, “ The 
(once more tells of the fieldcraft which he has perfected Photographic Monthly,” for the current month is a particularly bulky 
ans of stalking his furry and feathered friends sufficiently one, owing to the inclusion of a directory of dark rooms, running to 
ith a camera. We see that the artificial tree trunk and | several thousands of entries. British inland and seaside resorts occupy 
mse or sheep have to be replaced by other properties in which the larger proportion of space, but the principal Continental towns 
arton can stand or lie for hours waiting for his subjects appear in their own portion of the directory, whilst there are some 
ach. An artificial rock and a similarly fictitious sod house entries which conceivably may~ be ‘of use to the traveller. The 
too heroic measures for him, and he illustrates the various literary pages of our contemporary, we are glad to observe, show 
9 which the naturalist-photographer is put in undertaking no signs of diminished interest, and the present number presents a 
cult work. And when the photographer of these subjects variety of amateur topics, with the aid of half-tones, which are 
austed the vales and hills of the country-side there stii! actually illustrative. 
im the sensations of being lowered over the precipitous face “VuLox” CoMPETITION.—Messrs. John J. Griffin and 
r to pay a surprise visit to the shag or eyrie, on which kind announce a monthly competition, in which prizes of two 
rsion Mr. Cherry Kearton is shown. The volume is not, 


ime for possible unverified conclusions to receive the needed complete with three double dark slides at £3 1 
ation? We dismiss the.suggestion as uncharitable, and would 
e expositor to his task. 
authors preface the narration of t gations with a 
scussion of the bearing of the modern physical conception of 
ty on development and with a description of the apparatus, 
1 by themselves, with which they have carried out their work. 
instruments, it is not. too much to say, have already been 
ly adopted by others desirous of making similar measure- 
or research ar commercial purposes. Thus in this portion. 
hors’ decisions in the matters of standard lights, exposing 
ents, temperature regulators photometers, and  spectro- 
sters will be preserved for reference with interest by those 
or foreseeing the need of such instruments. 

ise of this apparatus for the systematic examination of dry 
s the subject of the third’ part of the volume. The inter- 
portion, constituting the major contents of the volume, con- 
€ papers on microscopy of the image, theories of the latent 
ind of its development, of the action of restrainers and of 
which have beea read before societies and haye been known 
photographic general reader mainly from the occasional 
es to them. As we have already said, the authors may be 
ated ov their appreciation of the needs of the student in 
lecting them. 


heir inves 


1, Ashtead, Surrey. 


Sons, Ltd., 
guineas, one 
fered for the 


guinea, and twelve consolation prizes of 5s. each are o 
» most largely occupied with these feats of nerve, but 
in its later chapters much timely advice on the methods 
, photographer of natural life must follow. The book con- 
arge number of illustrations in the text and a photograyure 


ece. 
oo 


Jectt Suyrm is now acting as the London representative of 
Wratten and Wainwright, of Croydon. 


best print on “Vigorous” Art Ve 


lox paper. 


The pri 


nts must be 


mounted and must bear the name and address of the sender on the 


back. The competition-is open only 
who have not gained an award in any 
must be addressed “ Velox Competitio 
W. and must reach the firm by t 


to those amateur p 


otographers 


previous competition. All prints 
n,” Griffin's, Kingsway, London, 


ne last day of each month. 


F. J. Mortimer, editor of “The P 
judge. 


hotographic News,” 


Mr. 
will act as 


Ee ar errr 
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Docetings of Societies. 
Se 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7. 
Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 


North London Photographic Society. Outing to Hampton Court. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to St. Albans. 

Miil Camera Club. Outing to Shoreham and Otford. 

Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. Outing to Benfleet and Canvey 
Island. 

Worthing Camera Ciub. Outing to Pulborough and Stopham, 

Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Hendon and the Brent.) 


Open Night. 


Monpay, JUNE 10, 


Bradford Photographic Society. ‘Fashions and 
graphy.” A. Bracewell. 
Southampton Camera Club, 


Schools in Pictorial Photo- 


“The Making of the Negative.” T. M. Weaver. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 11. 


Novelties in Apparatus and Materials, 


Hackney Photographie Society. 
“Mounting.” Frederic Lewis. ‘‘ Ozobrome.” 


Birmingham Photographic Society. 
F. Uadby. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12. 


Outing to Braunston and Ashby St. Ledgers. 


Rugby Photographic Society. 
Society. ‘he Oil Process of Printing.” 


North Middlesex Photographic 
A.R. F. Hvershed. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 
London and Proyincial Photographic Association, 
Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘‘ Aristo-Edinol.” 


Queries and Answers. 
C. P. Proctor. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
MeeEtInG held Tuesday, June 4, the President, Mr. J. C. S. Mum- 
mery, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. J. McIntosh, gave a demonstration of the 
making of light-filters for orthochromatic photography, prefacing 
his actual demonstration with an explanation of the principles in- 
volved in the correction of orthochromatic plates by means of a 
light filter. Mr. McIntosh’s method was to employ. a fine trans- 
parent sheet gelatine, which he purchased from Huisky’s, in the 
Barbican, E.C. This was obtainable at a very cheap rate, and was 
remarkably free from flaws and streaks. A sheet of convenient 
size was immersed in the solution of dye or mixture of dyes, and 
the dish rocked until the gelatine became flaccid. The density of 
the dyeing was conveniently adjusted by a greater or less time of 
immersion. In the case of a pale green it was better to dilute the 
solution in order that the necessary intensity was not reached before 
the gelatine had been completely softened, as if this precaution was 
not taken the absorption of dye would probably be uneven. In 
other dyes the intensity was easily reduced by immersion in plain 
water. The dyed piece ot gelatine was then laid on a piece of clean 
celluloid, slightly smaller than the gelatine, the celluloid itself rest- 
ing upon a piece of cardboard or other porous material. The over- 
apping portion of the gelatine filter adhered to the cardboard, with 
he result that the screen dyed perfectly taut and even and was 
easily stripped off after dyeing. It was then cemented with Canada 
balsam between two pieces of plain parallel glass. Mr. McIntosh’s 
preference was for a thick sample of balsam as conducing to free. 
dom from air bubbles. 

In conclusion the lecturer exhibited a number of examples of 
colour rendering of a group of flowers obtained on various plates, 
he most remarkable of which was that on the “Ilford ordinary,” 
used without amy screen, which in its rendering of the reds was 
quite equal to the examples shown with screened orthochromatic 
ates. 
In the subsequent discussion Mr. H. J. Wall objected to the green 
filter recommended by Mr. McIntosh for correcting the sensitiveness 
of plates of the average erythrosine type, but Mr. McIntosh, indis- 
p 
fi 


uting the objection, pointed out that no green dye was used in this 
ilter, it was one of blue and yellow, and enabled him to give the 
necessary rendering to the greens. Mr. J. C. Warburg was sur- 
prised that the lecturer should use naphthol red, which was one of 
the few dyes which entirely cut out the red of the spectrum, but 
the lecturer pointed out that as the great majority of the plates 
which the had been discussing in reference to filters were insensitive 
to red this property of the dye in question was of no importance to 
him. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. McIntosh on the proposition of 
he Chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 


t 


5 LLL AEE LOE OEE A REDS EAS NES ee == 


‘CentraL TecHnicaL Cottecz Puorocrapnic Socrery.—O; 
Mr. BR. J. G. Dowse read a most interesting paper on 


Slides,” Mr. Schultz in the: chair. 


The author, after a: 


liminary remarks as to standard sizes, component parts of 
ete., said that there were several methods of making slides— 


bromide, gelatino-chloride, carbon, collodion, an 
would confine himself to the gelatino- 


albumen: 
bromide and chloride an 


processes. Having obtained the negative there are two 


getting the latent image on the lantern plate—by contac 


if t 


is the same size as required on the slide, or by reduction 


a camera, if the image is too large. 
y two methods: (1) t 


be reduced 


A. slide which is too de 
he well-known Howard 


reducer, which increases contrast ; (2) ammonium persulphat 


reduces contrast. 


various toning processes. 


tones by over-exposing and using a d 
with ammonium bromide end carbonate. 


Thin slides may 
mercury bichloride and re-developing. 


be intensified by blea 
The author then d 


Gaslight plates may be developed 


iluted developer, well re 
Slides may also ] 


after development, copper giving red tones, iron giving bl 
(Prussian blue), and gold giving blue-black to blue, and even 


was stated. 


Carbon slides are mad 


e by printing on carhe 


and developing as usual, but transferring to prepared glass 


of paper. The image must be much 
part of the image has to be transparent. 
in the colours as supplied by the Autotype Company. 


he finished slide, mask 


prepared slides. The 


slides lent 
shown on the screen. 


ighter than for a print, 
Some slides wer 


For 


of black paper and cover glass t 


author 


Hove Camera Crus.—The annual meeting of the 
Club was held at the headquarters, 
he presidency of Mr. A. R. Sar; 
a membership of 115 as against 125 last year. The committee m 
the death of the hon. secretary, Mr. W. H. Bone, and an ex-pr 
Mr. G. B. Woodruff, J.P. The balance sheet showed a bal 
hand of £10 9s. 7d., and this was adopted. 
ensuing year were: President, Mr. A. R. Sargeant, 
presidents, Alderman J. Colman, J.P., Mr. W. A. Hounson 


adhesive paper strip, tape, or even metal strip are employe 
numerous points raised in the paper were well illustrated by | 
next 
colours by the Sanger-Shepherd and pinatype processes. Son 
ent slides in natural colours, lent by Sanger-Shepherd and © 
projected on the screen at the same time. 
o the society’s exhibition by Mr. C. W. Tidm 


referred to slides in 


Aiter the pap 


Hove 
Western Road, last weel 


eant, J.P. The report 


Officers elected 
J.B 


Mr. A. W. English, Mr. C. Job, Mr. W. Clarkson Wallis, a 


E. E. Manwaring; hou 


secretary, Mr, Stanley Read; hon. tr 


Mr. F. L. Jermyn; hon. auditor, Mr. ©. V. Shattock; con 
Dr. C. 8. Simpson, Dr. E. J. Spitta, and Messrs. L. A. Gill 
Mennich, F. J. Phillips, W. W. Palmer, G. W. King, ane 


Foskett. 


Tur Unirep. Strrroscoric Socrrry.—In connection with #) 
of M. Victor Selb, vice-president of the society, Dr. 8. Walsh 
gave a third social evening to the London members on the 


at his residence at Shepherd’s Bush. 


During the evening 


interesting specimens of stereoscopic slides were shown am 
members, several of which were taken at recent outings ¢O! 


with the society. 


Attention was particularly called to M. 


novel stereoscope, also his three-colour transparencies, whi¢ 


much admired by the members. 
those of Messrs. S. W. Shore, F. Low, H. / 


Other slides worthy of not 


Miles, and a si 


hand-coloured slides and transparencies by Mr. P. Snow. The 
is fortunate in possessing some. excellent workers in stereosco} 
a great improvement of work has beem noticed in the m 


sets recently. 
members 


t is mainly due to the helpful criticisms given 


Sour Lonpon Pxorocrapuic Soctery.—On Monday last, 
the members of above Society, Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., 
senting Messrs. Kodak, gave his lecture and demonstrat 


“ Development.” 


The lecturer proceeded to show that by # 


method of time development, which is distinct from factori 
best result possible under the circumstances of exposure W 


tained. 


t was not possible to get out of a plate what W 


already there latent, nor did the addition of bromide to a de 
for over-exposures improve.matters, for that salt only des 


the gradation. 


An under-exposed plate, if developed as a C0 
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J one, will give as much detail and give as good a result 
possible. The lecturer therefore claimed that a standard 
yer at a standard temperature, and developing for a fore- 
ined length of time according to the density of negative 
d, was the only proper method. Over-exposures which 
be very dense could be treated with Farmer’s reducer, which, 
ig the half-tones more than the high-lights, would then give 
lent printing negative. A plate having received a certain 
e, no amount of tinkering with the developer would make 
provement in the final result. The amount of detail was 
ined by the exposure and nothing else. It was a mistake 
ose that any particular developer has more power in get- 


tail out of a plate than another, if properly used. The 
* then proceeded to develop a spool of film in the’ Kodak 
he operation being simplicity itself. The film was placed | 


tank containing pyro-soda developer at a temperature of 
Fahr., and developed for twenty minutes, the only atten- 
eded being an occasional turn up of the tank. At the end | 
allotted time the film was taken out and fixed, and then 
round for inspection, the result being technically all tha 
ie desired. At the conclusion an animated discussion took 
s to the merits of time development for subjects having 
1 contrasts also for pictorial work, but Mr. Slater 


tha 
the negative could be brought out, and in the best possible 


main- 
his opinion that by the method just demonstrated all 


mercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


ge 
NrNnor Bankrvuprcy.—Mr. Alfred James Ford, photographer, 
wring Hill, Ventno>, appeared for his public examination at 
vport, Isle of Wight, Bankruptcy Court, last week, before 


istrar. The statement of affairs showed a deficiency of £411 
ctically no assets. The debtor attributed his failure to bad | 
ompetition, and insufficient knowledge of the trade. In reply 
ions put by the Official Receiver, debtor stated that he com- 
business just over three years ago. He had never been in 
| before, and knew nothing about the photographic business. 
ed with £610, given to him by his parents, and he spent that 
ng, chiefly in alterations and additions to the premises, in- 
the erection of a studio, that money being really sunk at the 
Te had been losing money right from the start of the business. 
mination was concluded, subject to the signing of the short- 
tes. 


NEW COMPANY. 

MINSTER PHoroGRapHiIc Excuance.—Capital £10,000 (£1). 
lire the business carried on by E. E. Edwards and A. J. 
as the Westminster Photographic Exchange. No initial public 
first directors (not less than three nor more than five): E. E. 
s, A. J. Leather, and J. E. Hodd (chairman). Qualification 
first directors), 100 ordinary shares. £50 each per annum. 
storia Street, S.W. (93,480.) 


Dews and Dotes. 


J. Harrineron, who, with Mr. ©. R. Unteutsch, is the 
of the well-known New Zealand firm of Harrington and Co., 
esent on his way to England, via Japan and America. He 
to reach London about July 12, and will interest himself in 
ductions suitable for the New Zealand market. Previous to 
rture from Sydney Mr. Harrington was the guest at a “bon 
‘picnic given to him by his employes, by whom he was 
d with a handsome travelling trunk as a memento of their 


Raves Srervicn.”—Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, 
idence their own possession of good taste and artistic discern- 
their 1907 list of prices, which, as seemed inevitable, is en- 
The Raines Service.” We are glad to have the opportunity 

drawing attention to the consistently high-class standard 
ied by this enterprising firm in its work for professional 
phers. 


Krrzine Forxtus (in last week’s “ Answers to Correspondents ”).— 
These pests are known as earwigs in the south. ‘“Forkies” is a 
short form of “forky tails,” and I think pretty general over Scotland 
as theirname. “G. G. G.” might try some garden insect destroyer, or 
wash out his place with carbolic soap.Scorrre (Glasgow). 

Mr. Woopxovsk Parxinson, secrotary of the Whitby Camera Club, 
and whose camera work has wider recognition than that afforded in 
Whitby alone, has opened Waterloo Studio, Flowergate, as a high- 
class portrait studio. Mr. Parkinson has devised and carried out a 
scheme of lighting which will enable him to work under the best 
possible conditions, and he has the advantage of being an experienced 
artist in both water colours and oils, which will enable him to bring 
to bear in his portrait work a knowledge of composition and posing, 
which will be very useful. The Waterloo Studio is the one occupied 
for so many years by Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe prior to his removal to his 
present premises. 

“Tue Pianer.”—The issue for June 1, in addition to much interest- 
ing information on current topics relating to politics, music, art, etc., 
contains four illustrations of typical scenery and life in New Zealand, 
which are the first of a series, entitled “ Greater Britain.” 

Tur PuorocrapHic Survey and Recorp or Surruy.—On Satur- 
day, June 8, the members will hold their second annual photographic 
visitation, under the leadership of Mr. Hector Maclean, when, by 
special permission of the Duchess of Marlborough, Deepdene will 
be visited and photographed. The house itself contains many objects 
of photographic interest, notably the Etruscan room and the antique 
statuary, whilst the views in the grounds are remarkably fine, and 
some of the “specimen” trees and contents of the glass houses will 
doubtless come in for their share of attention, especially from members 
of the nature history section. In the afternoon it is hoped to visit 
Camilla Lacy, a historic mansion in the same neighbourhood, but 
should this not prove possible, a suitable arrangement of an equally 
interesting character will be substituted. 


“Crurcuns to Herp Crrprne Curpren.”—A publication under 
this title has been issued by Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, Ltd., 4, Snow 
Hill, London, E.C., at 1s., in aid of the Lord Mayor’s Cripples’ 
Fund. The entire profits are to be devoted to this admirable object, 
yet the purchaser who expends his shilling on it will surely feel that 
for once charity comes easily to him, seeing that among the literary 
contributors are numbered W. S. Gilbert, Alfred Sutro, G. R. Sims, 
Manville Fenn, Max Pemberton, and W. L. Cotfrtney. The illus- 
trations include three-colour reproductions of modern works of art 
to a considerable number. 

Tur “Trcxa”’ TrrLe Comprrrrion.—Messrs. Houghtons have issued 
a series of twelve humorous postcards, specially designed for them 
by Mr. Charles Harrison, the well-known “Punch” artist. These 
illustrate the use of the “Ticka” camera in various parts of the 
world, and prizes of two guineas each are offered for the best title for 
each picture. Each title should either introduce the word “ Ticka” 
or in some way be applicable to that instrument. The cards may be 
obtained free from photographic dealers in all parts of the kingdom. 

Dr. C. E. Kuyxuru Mexs has been elected a member of the perma- 
nent committee of the International Congress of Photography, which 
is occupied in the consideration of plate speeds and other photographic 
measurements. 


Messrs. O, Stcnen anv. (Co., of 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C., 
announce that they are now showing a large selection of photographic 
accessories of all kinds, including a seven-piece accessory, nine-piece 
ssory, 9ft. pillar with base, extending settees, etc., an inspec- 
tion of which will doubtless prove of interest and use to professional 
photographers. 


Fraup iy Hawicx.—At Hawick recently, Mary Morrison or 
Douglas pleaded guilty to fraudulently obtaining framed photo- 
graphs from a shopkeeper in Bourtree Place. It was stated that 
she had represented that her husband was going to San Francisco, 
and desirel to take with him some views of Hawick, which she 
got away with her, and promised to pay for them next day. Hay- 
ing been several times conyicted of similar and. other- offences, 
the accused was sent to prison for thirty days. 

For THROWING HYDROCHLORIC AcrD upon Mr. John James Avery, 
photographer, living in Sandringham Road, Hackney, Lilian 
Sarah Woodcock was sentenced by Mr. Justice Bigham to twelve 
months’ hard labour at the Central Criminal Court last week. 
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Mr. Atrrep Warkins.—We are glad to be able to report that the the subject to show that blisters ere nearly always present in - 


President of the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom one might call an “embryonic form” in bromide papers, but 
is recovering from the recent motor accident. Myr. Watkins writes they only show themselves under certain conditions of treatme 
us with his own hand that he is able to come downstairs on a crutch, The conditions favourable to their development seem unmis 
that his general health is good, and that he is on the way towards | ably to indicate their origin, and, if so, the certain means for 4 
being able to walk again. Our readers, we are sure, will wish Mr. avoidance. All the evidence points to the blisters arising from 
Watkins a speedy and complete recovery cessively minute air-bells imprisoned in the film of gelatine. U; 

Ansrricrat Licut Demonstratron.—We are asked to announce that | ordinary conditions the hardening of the gelatine around such g 
a demonstration of the Schmidt Jupiter flash lamp, which has | bells of air so effectually isolates them and binds them down 
attained a wide circle of supporters among professional photographers | their presence us not suspected. ; This is the condition of the 
in Germany, will be given at Belgrave Chambers, 72, Victoria Street, | called “non-blistering paper” of the ordinary worker. But ¥ 
S.W., on June 20. On the same occasion an opportunity will be more drastic methods of treatment are brought into use, suc 
given of inspecting many examples of the use of the lamp in the | sulphide toning and the like, there is probably a weakening of 
shape of portraits, figure studies, and groups. Further particulars | mechanical resistance of the gelatine. Under such conditions 


may be had from Mr. A. Strauss-Collin, Bush Lane House, Cannon | Contained air would be free to move, and when many minute | 
Street, E.C. ; are in close proximity one with another they would tend to coale 
Tue “ Rayar” Camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, forming one larger ‘bell—to wit, a “ blister. ; ‘ 

of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” P.O.P., has The facts that softening agents, sott water and the like, 
been awarded to Mr. C. F. Emeny, 8, Gainsborough Street, Sudbury, soitening chemicals tend to “produce is blisters, and that hardet 
having been judged the best received during May. The paper on materials such as alum tend to give immunity from them, all p 


which the print was made was purchased from Mr. James Brown, to the above explanation as being, an the main, correct. 
chemist, Sudbury What, then, is the remedy? Eliminate the air from the emul; 


and the eyil will be cut off at its source. But how is this te 
done? Before seeing how to get rid of anything it is well to as 

Correspond nce, tain how one came in possession of it. Where does the air, wl 
SS I allege to be in the emulsion, come from? It comes from the w 

ial Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. with which the emulsion is made. Water naturally contains q 

No notice is taken of communications unless the names and a large amount of air. Freshly drawn from a tap or spring 
« _ CEOS of the writers are GREE aye generally contains sufficient to form visible bubbles on he ini 
*" We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed | ~. : en Seas 5 Tater can easily freed fr, i 

by our correspondents. of the glass containing it.- Water can easily be freed from air 

A WINDOW TILTING TABLE. boiling it, and if emulsions: were not viscous they could be made 

To the Editors of air by using water which has been recently boiled through 

for a few minutes. But the viscosity of the emulsion and the rej 

ness with which water reabsorbs air would go far to neutralise 

benefit of using ‘boiled water. The necessary stirring and agitat 

of emulsification and the agitations of washing would be enough 
induce quite an important re-absorption of air. 

The only true remedy for the evil, then, is pumping. When 
emulsion is otherwise ready for coating, it should be placed, qu 
warm, in a cylinder fitted with an air-tight cover and connect 
made with an air-pump so as to produce and maintain for ab 
half an hour a vacuum of about 26 to 28 in. of mercury. Un 
these conditions the air contained in the emulsion would expe 
into bubbles large enough to rise to the surface, where they wo 
form a sort of scum. 

Paper coated with an emulsion so prepared would, I believe, 
free of blisters, no matter what sort of treatment it received in 
manipulation. Netson Ik. CHERRILL 


@. 


Gentlemen,—I see in the “B.J.” recently a reference to a device 
to enable one to photograph from a window without a tripod by 
setting up. two boards, which are, after all, unhandy to carry about. 
Some thirty years ago I used another device for the same purpose, 
which I carried in my pocket and could use anywhere where the 
English windows (rising) were adapted, but not so easily with 
French windows opening on the inside. On the lower part of the 
front of the camera I had a mut inserted with a thumbscrew to fib 


(Oss NY 


NEMATOGRAPH EXHIBITIONS. IN THE EAST. 


To the Editors. 


2 t Gentlemen,—In your issues of December 28, 1906, and April 

ro} Gea) 1907, I read both letters under the headings “Britishers, Wé 
Up,” and “ Britishers Not Asleep.” As an Englishman, and a 1% 
Fig. 3. Fig. 2. dent of this town for over twenty years, both letters interested 
very much, 

From the enclosed you will glean that neither of your correspt 
dents is quite correct in his statements, one as regards Brit 
shows, and the other as regards charges for seats. 

I have visited most of the shows that have visited this tov 
and am quite sure that there was no appreciable difference, ane 


s (fiat) made about | 


in it (Fig. 1). Then I had a piece of bra | 


8 to 10 in. long $ to 1 in wide, and in. thick, and in the middle 
of it a slot made in which would run nicely the screw above men- 
tioned (Fig. 2). This brass piece would rest ‘on the window sill, 
and the bed of camera on the window frame, and make a perfect 
tripod (Fig. 3). I could raise or lower the front of camera at will, 


using the slot and screw.—Yours very truly, No host quite sure that om no occasion have I paid less than $1.50 for 
4, Avenue Pinel, Asniéres (Seine). seat, and sometimes $2 (value of the dollar 2s. 4d. now). “Seel 
: May 19, 1907. i people coming ” would very soon prevent their shows being crowde 


which they are nearly every night.—Faithfully yours, 


BLISTERS IN BROMIDE PRINT AND THEIR W. T. Woop. 
ELIMINATION. Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, Federated Malay States, 
To the Editors. May 8, 1907. 
Gentlemen,—The interesting discussion which has been going on [The article referred to by our correspondent criticises the @ 


for some time past on the subject of the blistering of bromides leads | previous writers, and concludes as follows :—‘“ As far as our expe 
me to offer a suggestion which, if acted upon, would, I believe, put | ence goes, the prices here range from $2 to 25 cents. The 1s 
an. end to the evil. attendant on this business are so great that we cannot conceive 

There is abundant evidence in what has been lately written on | any show ever paying its way at a maximum charge of 50 or 30cel 
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ission. There have been numerous cinematograph shows 
ly, and the charges have in each case been about the same. 
ws, also, have been much upon a par, though probably the 
ich we have seen was one run under European supervision. 
tticular show had electric fans, a feature which distin- 
it from any of the others. As far as an outsider can judge, 
these shows get their plant and films from the same source, 
s absurd to condemn the European ones as inferior to those 
Asiatic competitors. They are all on about the same level. 
e, no one takes seriously the suggestion that any of these 
re superior to those of the London halls.”—Eps., “B.J.”] 


A WAVE OF ORTHOCHROMATISM. 
To the Editors. 
men,—In reference to your footnote to the report of my 
whilst I am open to admit that Mr. Stevens’ flower studies 
beautiful, I would point out that so far as I have seen of 
ey are composed of white blooms, and evem these would, I 
un, have been much improved had Mr. Stevens been able 
solour-sensitive plates with properly adjusted filters. One 
len taking white flowers, obtain the texture which is of so 
yportance in this work upon ordinary plates, and at the 
1e lose all the value of the green stem. Again, was not Mr. 
about the only worker who did this class of work in those 
ars, an exception which proves the rule?—Yours very faith- 
Ernest Human. 

Park, June 2, 1907. 


To the Edito1s. 

men,—The points, as I wnderstood, raised by Mr. Salt, 
ted in your issue of the 10th ult., were:— 

en is it desirable or otherwise to use ortho plates and filters? 
ether an ortho plate under every condition without filter 
ull that an ordinary plate is capable of. 
2 and 3 of the landscapes I sent you I think proved that 
hose conditions the ortho and filter gave all that was 
and no process effect. The No. 1 seascape I do not think 
ave been a whit better on ortho, and it could not possibly 
nm taken with a filter from a moving steamer in 90th of a 


glad with your comment on them, 
vs of the same subject taken simultaneously, both on ortho 
one with and one without a filter. There is a variety 
r in the flowers, with differing shades’ of green in the 
etc. I have numbered these 1 and 2, and should like to 
ich you consider the best rendering of the whole subject. 
already given my experience of the ortho plates for land- 
fithout a screen, and it seems to agree with that of your 
odent, “A Colour Painter.” I very much question if the 
filter does not always cause some loss of atmosphere, which 
work is, of course, of little importance. Still, I am open 
e instruction. PROFESSIONAL. 

, is very little difference between the two photographs, but 
Id judge No. 1 to be a slightly better rendering.—] 


ending now, and shall be 


DARK-ROOM ANAEMIA. 
To the Editors. 

men,—I notice your article 7e chronic anemia caused by 
m work. You say that you have not come across any case 
I am sorry to say that I am exactly such a case, having 
sive up two good situations for tnat very reason. I have 
years’ experience as enlarger, and experience in general 
m work, but had to give it up by my doctor’s orders, and 
k as a printer in P.O.P., C.C., platinum, etc., in the open air, 
wrying to regain my health that way. Whenever I have any 
ig to do I do it in the evening, as I develop films, etc., for 
e. I think four to six hours a day quite long enough for 
<room worker, and it should be paid much better, as it 
n the system when middle age comes on. I refer, of course, 
who spend their whole time as enlargers and dark-room 
—Yours faithfully, G. GILKEs. 
e Villas, Feltham, Middlesex. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JoURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tu Epirors, Tue Bririsa 
JouRNAL oF Puorograpuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

"* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

“* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
Grrenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C . 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. W. Sanderson, 8, Kensington Terracs, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Professor Huhert von Herkomer. 

E. Wilson, 18, Gloucester Road, Boscombe, Hants. Photograph of H.M.S. 
“ Dreadnought.” 

F. Sadler, 41, Ridley Street, Birkenhead. Five Photogranhs:—A View of Lake 
in Birkenhead Park. A View in Bidston Woods, Birkenhead. The Boat- 
house in Birkenhead Park. The Birkenhead Town Hall. The Congregationa 
Church in Oauton Road, Birkenhead 

S. H. Greenway, 27, Abington Street, Northampton. 
ampton County Cricket Club. 

W. H. Page, The Gr Studio, 
Colquhoun, Viear of Ventnor. 

F. A. Cooper, 32, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
John Ball. 


R. R.—The Japanese papers are: —‘“Shacim Shimpo,” 4, 10 ch. St. 
Kobikicho; “Tokio and Shasin Showa,” 18, Neihome Minami 
Sukumacho, Shiba, Tokio; but we cannot say which is the 
better for your ‘purpose. 

Ownersuie or Necarive.—A gentleman instructed me to photograph 
a group, and ordered a number of copies from me. Now he 
wants to claim the negative as being his property, and will only 
pay a trifle for it. Being an amateur photographer he intends 
taking further prints from it, and so save the expense of giving 
me the order. Now what I want to know is, does the negative 
belong to him or me?—ENQUIRER. 

The negative must remain in your custody unless you specially 
contracted for its delivery at the time of taking the order. 
Prints may be taken from it only at the order of your customer. 

Grazine P.O.P.—Is there any known method by which to glaze 
P.0.P. prints after same are trimmed and mounted without in- 

mounts? If so, I should be glad to know, as it would 
doubtless be very useful for postcards as well. . Would you kindly 
describe the method as to how to apply and use same, and where 
to obtaim it?—M. G. 

Prints may be given a higher surface with a hot burnisher, 
such as supplied by any of the large dealers for regular protes- 
sional use. Messrs. Fallowfield, for example, will send you par- 
ticulars. 

Setr-Toninc.—l. Having noticed that my gaslight prints showed 
signs of fading in a very short time, I consulted the representa- 
tive of the firm from whom I obtained the paper. He said the 
cause of my trouble was the way I mixed the acid fixer; the 
chemicals should not be mixed with warm water, as that caused 
sulphur to form inthe bath. In your article in this week’s 
“B.J.” you advise the use of warm water in mixing the acid 
fixer for bromide paper. Will you kindly give me a reliable way 

of mixing the acid fixer, and also what to avoid which is likely 

to affect the permanence of gaslight and bromide prints? 2. 

Also can you tell me what is the cause of P.O.P.s which have 

been toned to a rich chocolate after a few months or years, turn- 

ing to a warm yellow in the shadows? Is it due to insufficient 
fixing, or is it due to something in the toning? The sulpho- 
cyanide bath was the one used in all the cases I have noticed. 

3. Do you consider selff-toning paper sufficiently permanent to 

warrant a good-class professional photographer using it? 

1. If the chemicals are mixed in the correct order—that is, the 
hypo and sulphite first, and then the acid and alum, there is no 
harm in using- warm water. But on no account should acid and 
alum be mixed with the hypo until the sulphite has dissolved. 
2. We cannot say we have any experience of the defect occurring 


Photograph of 


Photograph of the North- 
R. W. 


Ventnor. Photograph of the Rev 


Five Photographs of 


juring the 
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after so long an interval. We have known of a somewhat 
similar effect being produced immediately with sulphocyanide 


baths. We are inclined to attribute it to lack of ripening of the 
bath. 3. If a sufficient time is given for fixing, i.e., such a time 


and strength of hypo as would ordinarily be thought necessary 


fons PA O2Ry 


D. F. H.—You haye done exceedingly well under the conditions you 


mention, but teaching yourself entirely from a book—however 
good—is slow work. Still, read all you can, see all you can, and 
take every good hint that is given from practical workers. Your 
being in the country is no bar to your learning; postal lessons 
are quite effective, and would advance you greatly. You should 
certainly persevere, for you have a delicate touch and colour 
sense, but no particular strength in modelling, and your shadows 
are much too cold in tone, especially the flesh shadows. Your 
background is nearly all the same colour; break it up with 
variety of tints, it is too monotonous. Soften your sharp edges 
more, and in a very short time with careful study you will un- 
doubtedly make a considerable advance. 


RETOUCHING AND OPERATING (Reply to “Anxious.”)—Your work in 


both branches is weak but promising—very promising as far as 
the retouching is concerned, but you want guidance. The female 
portrait presents better results for retouching and operating than 
the man, but your lighting is very defective, and you really 
require practical advice in both arts. With regard to your re- 
touching, use a finer and longer point, and try to get your effect 
with less labour and lead. Grade into the half-tones and feature 
lines, with lighter weight on the pencil, for variety in touch is 
everything if you wish to avoid a merely mechanical and studied 
stipple. Use a proper background—they are very cheap—when 
taking sitters, and your work will then present a more profes- 
sional appearance. We make it a rule never to suggest the 
probable salary a correspondent may secure, as we have no wish 
to set a standard rate. Make the best terms you cam either by 
answering advertisements or advertising in our columns. 


Sort Exposurrs.—Can you inform me as to how a photograph of an 


object is taken in 1-1,000th part of a second? Many advertise- 
ments state that the camera is fitted with a shutter working up 
to 1-1,200th of a second. I have two cameras fitted with focal- 
plane shutters and first-class lenses ‘one lens works at //4.5, the 
other at 7/6.8), and have never been able to get a good negative, 
exposing to 1-200th of a second. 1 have a list of plate speeds 
supplied with the Wynne meter; the fastest speed is given at 
7/111. If it takes the sensitive paper two seconds to change 
to the index colour, working at '/7, the exposure is about 1-128tin 
of a second; at //5 the exposure would be about 1-256. It is 
very seldom that the sensitive paper will change to the index 
colour in two seconds, and I find that I have to give about one 
and half times the exposure given by the meter to get a good 
result; therefore lam at a loss to know how photographs are taken 
in 1-1,000th part of a second as advertised, and it seems to me 
that a shutter working less than under 1,300th of a second is a 
useless attachment working to less than under that amount.— 
W. T. Woop. 

Tt is not claimed that such short exposures will give properly 
exposed negatives, and they are possible at all only under the very 
best conditions of light, and with a large aperture. But you 
should have no difficulty im getting fairly well-exposed nega- 
tives at //4.5 in 1-1,000th second, using a pyro-metol or rodinal 
developer, or any other developer about half or third strength. 
We advise you to make test exposures, neglecting the meter in- 
dications. Though the results will not be fully exposed they will 
no doubt be equal to the average work at such short exposures. 


S. E.—We do not quite understand how prints bleached in such 


a strong solution can intensify. This is quite contrary to our 
experience and that recorded by Mr. Douglas Carnegie in the 
“Almanac,” p. 679. We think that the real trouble lies in 
the shadows apparently blocking up on drying, as one of the 
prints sent us, when wetted, was extremely rich and juicy in 
those parts, though when dry quite devoid of detail. The 
best strength for the bleach is about 1 oz. of bromide, 34 of 
ferricyanide, to water 30 oz., and the sulphide should be about 
100 grains to 20 oz. of water. If there is actual intensification 
then the only remedy is to expose fully and develop for a 


shorter time, so as to obtain a less intense print at first, 
then bleach. But as we have stated above, we doubt th 
‘tensification, and would suggest that wetting one of the Y 
will prove to our correspondent that we are right in our 
mise as to the print blocking up on drying; and if so, pail 
the print with the varnish recommended on p. 811 of the 
«“ Almanac” will improve matters. It is needless to state 
if the prints are not thoroughly bleached there would 
tensification, for one would have the brown sulphide depo 
on the black silver image. <A hasty test of one of the p 
sent rather points to this. 

J. A. anp Son.—Alfred Underhill, 52, Clarendon Road, Croy 
Surrey. 

Lens Query.—lI shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly giy 
a little information about a C.D.V. portrait lens I have, me 
as follows: “No. 556. Vallantin Optm. de 1840 4 © 
Contrme. des Ateliers des MM. Lerebours, Paris.’ There a 
stops at all, neither a place for same, and I should like to] 
the aperture. Diameter of lenses 18in., distance (inside) bet 
front and back lens about 2in.—LeEns. 

The lens is probably not a C.D.V., but the old quarter- 
one, as it is not fitted with stops, which the C.D.V.’s usually 
It has evidently been made many years. If there is no fitted 
phragm between the glasses, the aperture is, of course, 18ir 
there is one, you can easily measure its aperture, which will 
you practically the effective aperture of the instrum 
Vallantin’s lenses, at one time, were in fair repute, and so 


Lerebour’s 
H. H. O. F.—We will take the matter up and report, 
Wait Paint, rrc.—l. I shall be glad if you can give me infe 


tion how to make white paint to block mounts. 2. I have 
iron dishes, 30 x 25, they seem to rust, can you give me rem 
—Bovporr. 

1. The white paint used is, we believe, merely Chinese 1 
or oxide of zinc rubbed up with gum water or dextrine solu 
2. Dry the dishes thoroughly after cleaning off all rus 
emery powder, and then give them a coat of Brunswick h 
or one of the numerous bath enamels obtainable at any oilm 
allow to dry thoroughly, preferably near a fire, and then g 
second and third coat in the same way. 

Axis.—There is a French patent (No. 339,218) of the Neue P 
graphische Gesellschaft for a similar process. Bromide f= 
are bleached in solutions of copper salt, containing ammo 
or other chloride. You will find a brief note in the cu 
“ Almanac,” p. 792. 

A. MacBran.—The Lumiére N. A. Company, 4, Bloomsbury § 
London, W.C., can supply you. 

Worker.—Whole-plate is the best size. We can only refer yi 
the “Almanac” for the various cameras. 

AmrErz.—Weak acetic acid. 

HK. P. C.—We can understand ink rubbing off, but it appears to 
quite bleached the prints. We should advise you to chang 
brand. 

Anxious.—The print is a real photograph. It is an ordinary | 
bromide, it seems to us, You say the hot water has ha 
effect, but evidently it has loosened the hardened film 
the card. 


*,” NoTICH TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received s 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insi 
absolutely without condition, enpressed or implied, as to what apped 
the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 
f the present issue is devoted to the Reflex Exhibition, 
ns this day until July 6. 


ipparatus. On pages 442 to 451 will be found a review of 


atus now collected at the house of the “B.J.”’ It supplies 
if none too lengthy, review of nearly all the reflex instru- 


present on the market 


week’s editorial the distinctive advantages of the reflex 
wmera are dealt with, priacipally with the object of show- 
he perfection of the reflex system has come in time to give 


to hand-camera work under the more difficult conditions 


ich both the pictorial worker as well as the Press photo- 


s compelled to operate. (P. 438.) 


lex camera has the strong advocacy of Mr. Gordon Chase 
ses of studio portraiture. Mr. Chase uses it in a special 


levised by himself and explained on page 439. The same 


used for “at home” portraiture. 


‘ Thomas contributes some notes on the very practical 
yhich 
thief among them was the ability to focus accurately with 


(P. 440.) 


ed him tc adopt the reflex principle for his pictorial 


rture lens and to use a colour-screen. 


nachy is now exhibiting a collection of his oil prints at the 
otographic Society, 66, Russell Square. A review of some 
1 prints and a critique of M. Demachy’s recent writings on 


of photography among the arts appear on page 451. 


sath is recorded of Herr Ottomar Anschutz. (P.. 455.) 


the patents of the week is one by Viscount Maitland for 
(P. 453.) 


ng the accurate trimming of prints. 


sw introductions which we review are the “ Airastyle” (air- 
1d a Spirit-sensitiser for carbon tissue of the Autotype Com- 


P. 453.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Refiex By the time these lines appear the ex- 
Exhibition. hibition of reflex cameras and photo- 
graphs at the house of the “ B.J.” will have been opened, 
and may be visited by the public until July 6. A large 
proportion of our space this week is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the apparatus, not a few items of which, it is true, 
would need more lengthy reviews were they alone being 
dealt with. In describing, however, a number of cameras 
of the same general design, the only course to pursue is to 
emphasise the different features, otherwise the notices 
would become indescribably wearisome from repetition. 
For the three articles on reflex work which immediately 
follow “ Ex Cathedra” we would ask a careful reading, as 
well as for two others by Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., 
and Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.8., which we shall pub- 
lish in next week’s issue. The details of the makers’ 
apparatus will also be found to contain notes by the way 
on: reflex work of interest even to those who have not a 


particular camera in mind. 
* * * 


To 


o- To those who have some particular xe- 
Visitors, 


quirement in view in acquiring a reflex 
camera, or have set some definite limit to the money they 
are prepared to spend on an instrument, we would be 
allowed to offer a word of suggestion, namely, that they 
should carefully go through the descriptions in this issue, 
and on their visit ask to be shown the apparatus which 
most appeals to them. They may with advantage obtain 
also in the meantime the maker’s circular, as in many 
cases there are accessories which space forbids us to en- 
large upon, but which nevertheless affect one’s opinion cf 
the camera. The exhibition, which at the last moment has 
been reinforced by one or two cameras from houses not 
previously announced, is open daily from 10.30 to 4.50, 
and on Saturdays from 10.30 to 12.30. There is, of 
course, no charge for admission, but visitors are requested 
to inscribe their names and addresses in a book on 
entering. The actual apparatus is, of course, not for sale 
during the exhibition, and enquiries as to purchase of 
similar articles should be addressed to the respective firms. 


* * is 
Shectter Mr. Arthur Payne describes, in the 

utter te ere aes ee 
Speeds. Photographic Monthly ” for June, what 


he claims to be a new practical method 
of testing shutter speeds. Briefly stated, the method 
depends on the comparison of the results obtained with 
a small aperture and an accurately timed longer exposure 
with those produced with a large aperture and what should 
be an equivalent shutter speed. Thus he points out that 
five seconds at //64 is equal to all practical intent to 1-15th 
second at f/8, hence if the shutter is correctly marked for 
1-15th second, two plates exposed in these differing condi- 


0 act egret 
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tions should give the same result. For fuller details the 
article should be consulted. This does not seem to us to 
be an altogether promising method, as the results depend 
on the visual comparison of two negatives exposed on 
natural scenes. If the results happen to differ materially 
simple inspection will give very little information with 
regard to the amount of the error in the shutter speed. 
If, however, the exposures be made in a series of graduated 
densities, it should be possible to estimate the error with 
a near approximation to accuracy. We suggest this varia- 
tion on Mr. Payne’s method as one well worth trial. 


* * * 
The Treat- At a recent meeting of the New York 
ment of section of the Society of Chemical In- 
Bichromate jee tyek Ricderar Cinedonls th 
Sores, dustry, Dr. Riederer, in dealing wi 


the subject of bichromate poisoning, 
stated that the men employed in the chrome works were 
cured by being moved to the lead works. Obviously, the 
remedy is almost, if not quite, as bad as the disease, as 
lead poisoning can be easily set up. He suggested, there- 
fore, another method, which consists of treating any sore 
with a 5 per cent. solution of sodium bisulphite. Nine 
months’ experience of this method have proved very con- 
clusively the efficacy of the treatment, and workers in 
the chrome plant are now provided with the bisulphite 
solution for washing purposes after work. The use of 
bisulphites or metabisulphites for destroying the traces 
of bichromate in various photographic printing processes 
is, of course, well known. The use of the same salts by 
those who are sensitive to bichromate will, if Dr. 
Riederer’s statements are correct, completely obviate this 
trouble. 


+ 


REFLEX CAMERAS. 
i 


Tue present exhibition of reflex cameras at our offices must 
surely be.regarded as a demonstration of the attraction of 
this type of camera for a number of makers, and of its 
adoption by workers who are among the leaders in different 
branches of photography. The greater attention which the 
reflex camera has received of late is no doubt the result 
of the high perfection to which the instrument has been 
brought by makers who were pioneers in its introduction, 
as well as of the clearer recognition by photographers of 
the advantages of the mirror method of full-size focussing. 
These latter, we find, are not so well understood as they 
might be, and we propose, therefore, in this, first article 
of a short series, to consider briefly the aid which the 
modern reflex grants to hand-camera photography. 

Before we say anything of the more important advan- 
tages of the reflex camera, we should mention one point 
which bears indirectly only on the quality of hand-camera 
work done with it, namely, the impossibility of inadver- 
tently making an “ exposure ” with the lens covered—an act 
of absentmindedness or haste. of which the user of. an 
ordinary finder camera is bound to. be occasionally guilty. 
The mirror automatically puts things right in this respect 
at. the. start, and. leaves the user to look only after the 
setting of the shutter and the uncovering of the plate or 
film. In certain makes of camera this check upon the user 
is carried further by the provision of a blocking mechanism 
whereby the shutter cannot be re-wound after an exposure 
until the mirror. has been depressed. Thus, while this 
feature of the reflex is not a positive facility, it is a valu- 
able auxiliary, as it leaves the hand-camera user with one 
(or two) fewer thing to think about, with the result of a 
higher percentage of effective exposures. 

But it is in. the ease of focussing and arranging the sub- 
ject on the ground glass that the power of the reflex is 


most fully in evidence. One might almost have assy 
that there was no need to emphasise these properties 0 
reflex type of camera, yet, so hard do custom and 
dice die, that it is not uncommon to meet hand-ca: 
workers who will not concede any advantage to the 
size focussing over the methods of scale focussing } 
on judgment of the distance of the subject. Granted 
after a somewhat lengthy course of practice a high d 
of skill in judging distance is attained, it is extre 
rare to find it very wide in its scope; it is usually 
fined to a certain class of subject, and as soon as a 
ject in different surroundings is approached the pow 
accurate judgment of distance falls off, and may leat 
worker astray. We believe this fact is generally r 
nised by those familiar with hand-camera workers, 
Walter Kilbey, who writes after a long experience of] 
camera work, says on this point in “ Advanced F 
Camera Work”:—‘The man who has been use 
working in the streets, and has acquired his knowled 
distances there, will be rather at a loss when workiy 
an unconfined situation such as an athletic sports gr 
and will be very liable to judge distance incorrectly 
this reason: that a given distance in a long street ap 
greater than in the open field, and vice-versa.” 

Then again, although such skill in distance-judging 
be attained as to ensure fairly certain work at the ay 
distances of 10, 15, and more feet up to an infinity of 
100 ft. in the case of a lens of about 5 in. working at f/ 
power attainable by ordinary beings is totally insuffi 
in the two distinct conditions of (a) photographing of 
nearer than 6 ft., and (0) using a lens of large apertu 
extra-long focus. The first of these two conditions is r 
common as the second, but is nevertheless no imag 
case. In the ordinary run of tourist photography 
interesting objects, tablets, bits of ornament, ete, 
met with which are beyond the powers of the ord 
hand-camera, unless converted for the nonce into a 
instrument, but yield immediately to the reflex. 

In regard to the tax which the modern large ape 
lens lays on the skill of the hand-camera worker, it) 
be remembered that the judgment of distance must } 
creasingly exact as the lens aperture is increased, or { 
of greater focal length employed. A glance at any ta 
“depth of focus” will show the narrower limits ¥ 
which accurate focus is obtained, and yet—and he 
the point of importance—modern hand-camera wor 
volves both these limiting factors. Our imp 
zsthetic standards will have none of the semi-ex 
negatives which passed muster in the past (large aper 
nor of the rather wide angle given by the lens of “ nor 
focus (long focus). These are the views of the 
torialists; the non-artistic public is even more exa 
in its demands for photographs of events, social, spo 
and what not, the photography of which necess 
extremes in the use of large aperture and long focus le 
The only way to successful work in these conditio 
found, we repeat, in the reflex camera. To give bw 
example of the everyday: application. of the methods 
referred to, let us quote Mr. Arthur Marshall in “4 
Vagabonds in Friesland,” wherein he describes his me 
of tourist photography at the rate of about fifty ] 
per day with a reflex camera. Writing of the 5 
size he says:—‘“A useful though costly accessory t¢ 
camera is a first-class 12-in. focus lens working at } 
7/6. Many of the pictures in this book were taken 
this lens. Of course, the single.combination of the sn 
lens gives an image as large, but the rapidity 0: 
larger lens is useful in cases where the other woul 
useless.” Mr. W. Thomas, in the article on another 


for the sake of orthochromatie rendering, possible 
a hand-camera only under the above conditions, dec 
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ival at the same method of work. Neither of these 
workers, we venture to say, would expect a, reason- 
ercentage of good negatives in any hand-camera 
e of the reflex type. 

‘e is still one other point which we must not omit 
we postpone some notes on reflex cameras them- 
until next week, and that is the perfect certainty 
the reflex imparts to the use. of a rising front on 
-camera. No other device for the purpose of show- 
e picture obtained on the plate when the lens is 
—and there have been some elaborate ones—can be 


compared for certainty and simplicity with the reflex 
camera. Even as to this point we have sometimes been 
told that a hand-camera is none the worse for the lack 
of a rising front. You tilt the camera, and in making 
a reproduced negative, enlargement, or-lantern-slide, you 
correct the convergence of the lines. Apart from the 
trouble of these operations, there is great danger of 
dwarfing the subject, even though the lines are parallelised, 
a fact which does not appear to be generally recognised 
even by champions of the reduction of the hand-camera 
to the simplest elements. 


THE VALUE OF THE REFLEX CAMERA 
IN PROFESSIONAL PORTRAITURE. 


1e following article, Mr. Gordon Chase, the well-known professional photographer, of Tunbridge Wells, describes his own 
f the reflex camera for studio portraiture. Myr. Chase employs an adaptation which allows of silent, short time 
exposures, and speaks appreciatively of the method.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


BLY no photographer has ever spent a day’s work in 
lio, occupied in his regular business of portraiture, with- 
ving brought before him the advantage which would 
to his work were some ready means at his disposal for 
the precise effect obtained upon his ground-glass at the 
t of exposure. It is perfectly true that in the ordinary 
s of posing a sitter almost any amount of facial move- 
; permissible, and even the pose itself may be modified 


The Author's Camera Stand for Reflex Studio Portraiture. 


it the negative suffering from any lack of sharpness. Yet, 
nits within which a sitter must be kept in order to secure 
1ess in the negative are comparatively narrow, and it is 
ore no easy matter for a photographer to avail himself 
. variety of poses, particularly in’ the case of children, 
are possible. For some time past I have been experimenting 
. reflex camera for studio use, inasmuch as an instrument 
s description obviously solves the problem which I have 
- stated above. The results have been so far satisfactory 


that I have installed a camera of this type in my own studio for 
any children portraiture that comes along. The stand, illustrated 
on this page, I made myself from my own design. The camera 
is a half-plate Adams “‘ Videx” pure and simple; but to avoid 


The Camera in Use. 


the sound made whenever the focal-plane opens and shuts at 
time of exposure I decided to remove sky-shade and fix on a 
pneumatic shutter, which, beside being a shade for instantane- 
ous work, would silently expose all time exposures. The focal- 
plane makes just the same sound at instantaneous, but it is 
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over before it affects the sitter. When usin~ it for time the focal- 
plane shutter is set at time, the blind wound up half-way to 
leave opening opposite plate and velvet shutter closed. The 
“antinous” release is pressed and the ‘mirror rises without 
affecting the focal-plane blind. and leaves the plate ready for 
exposing. At this stage the camera is the same as an ordinary 
one being exposed by ball and tube, and any exposure can be 
given. 

I might add, for any “At Home” portraiture I take the 
“WVidex,” no tripod, stand it on a small] table, and use it as a 
reflex, only using the pneumatic silent shutter instead of the 
focal-plane, unless out of doors, in which case T use it at “instan- 
taneous.” The lens is a rapid “ Uno-focal ” anastigmat, working 
at £/4.5. 

The pictures which are included in the collection of reflex 
camera work at the British Journal offices have the backgrounds 
purposely selected, ranging from a red plain one, dull black 
window accessory, to a plain cream one, in order to give an idea 
of the difference which results in the negatives ; but it will. be 
seen that they all come up with sufficient detail and exposure. 

If I were asked what were the chief advantages of the reflex 
camera from the professional photographer’s point of 
view I should say, first, and most important of all, 
rapidity. One keeps one’s hand on the focussing knob 
and the other holds the - “ antinous” release, and TI 
cannot imagine a more rapid transition from a fleeting 
pose or expression to its fixation on the photographic plate. 

Secondly, portability, compared with the ordinary studio 
model. The reflex is certainly very much lighter and more con- 
venient, and it disposes of that bane of the professional studio, 
the focussing cloth. 

Thirdly, but very little experience is needed to convince the 
user of the reflex camera of the enormous facility which it affords 
as regards focussing, Scarcely a single child sitter comes 
to one’s studio but what some adjustment of the plate is neces- 
sary before the final exposure is made, In the case of the 
ordinary camera three movements are necessary, in the case 
of the reflex only a single adjustment of the focussing pinion. 

As arranged in my own studio, there is one advantage in the 
reflex camera which certainly deserves mention, and that is the 
perpendicularity of all the lines in the picture ; the camera s 
always kept vertical; there is no swing back, and there is no 
necessity to stop down the lens. As arranged also in the draw- 


ing, the camera can be placed within ixteen inches of 
ground, a great advantage in the case of little children wl 
taking portraits showing their legs and feet. Even if an ordin, 
studio camera be placed at a low position, the photographer fj 
considerable inconyenience in focussing upon the vertical sere 
whereas when working with a reflex the position is the m 
convenient conceivable. 

However, in all expedients for simplifying the photography 
work the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and it sho 


Ss 


therefore interest any of those whose inclination is towards - 


A Specimen of Studio Portraiture obtained by the Reflex Method, 
portrait, with a number of others, 


This 
is shown in the Reflex Exhibition, 
reflex camera for their own work if I say that using a changir 
box containing twelve plates, one need not leave the stuc 
during sitting—it is generally whilst slides are being chang 
the best poses are noticed—and can generally rely upon bei 
able to submit about ten proofs for selection without throwi 
out first the usual percentage of “moves,” which cannot 
avoided in ordinary practice with the flap shutter. The sens 
tion of certainty, and the absence of that “faint” feeling on 
hot summer day after an interview with a strong-minded chi 
or a group of animals, are recommendations of the reflex whi 
need no emphasis to professional photographers. 


Gorpon CHASE. 


WHY I 


USE REFLEX CAMERAS. 


[In the following article, Mr, W. Thomas, whose confessions in matters of pr 
gives his reasons for adopting the reflex type of camer 
only as regards composition. but in the important respects! of full exposure 


a careful attention, 


Amone my photographic treasures the negative from which the 
small illustration to these notes was made ranks certainly as 
one, for it represents an incident which formed the turning 
point in my method of working when dealing with outdoor 
subjects. 

On the introduction of flat-field lenses it was not long before 


opticians began to open out the apertures of small 
lenses especially intended for use on hand-cameras, and 
among the first so to do in this country were 
Messrs. Dallmeyer, who, some years ago, experimented 


with the intention of producing lenses working at f/4, and able to 
cover a quarter-plate whilst giving a perfectly illuminated image 
with no falling away in quality or definition towards the edges 
of the plate When their inyestigations had resulted in a work- 


actice concerning pictorial work are deserving of 
a for securing negatives which are satisfactory not 
and good tone-rendering.— Eps. SoBe dieu 


ing model, the late Mr. Thomas R. Dallmeyer asked me to pt 
it to practical trial, for which purpose one of the new lensé 
formed part of my working kit on a sketching and photographi 
trip up the Yorkshire coast, where I happened to be especial 
concerned in obtaining a series of photographic illustraticns ¢ 
the herring fishery; 

Thad looked many times with envy at the fish sales which too 
place inside the covered sheds along the fish pier, and on mor 


than one occasion’ had hazarded an exposure, with but littl 
Success. Movements of the people could only be caught am 
Suggested by means of brief shutter exposures ; and even th 
with a lens aperture of f/8, so far a 
my personal experience went, had proved inadequate to give 
‘fully exposed negatives, 


most sensitive plate, 


Tee eS THT RETREAT PET TOTEM 


an a a res 
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ng fitted the new lens on a small camera, I wandered 
0 the harbour. A number of test exposures were made 
ns working at its full opening, f/4. Then, going on the 
) make a few colour notes inside one of the sheds, some 
anced to be brought in, and presently to be sold by 
1. It seemed a fitting opportunity to expose the last 
which was done. The illustration shows the result, 
al data being as follows:—Lens aperture, //4.5; plate, 
rial Special Rapid” ; focal plane shutter, speed 1-25th of a 
: developer, metol-hydroquinone. 

ing allowances for loss of quality through mechanical 
nd rapid machine printing in a newspaper, there yet should 
uir amount of detail shown in the shaded parts of build- | 
hich, by the way, had very dark wooden roof and walls) and 
modelling suggested on the dark side of each figure 
group; at least, if it be not so, it will be entirely the 
ff the blockmaker or printer, for in the original negative 
rints the whole appears fully exposed and well graded. 


e Road to Orthochromatic Hand Camera 
Photography. 


developing the first batch of plates exposed the results 
a surprise, and opened up prospects of work 
hitherto one had been unable successfully to | 
with when giving shutter exposures. Especially did 
large lens aperture promise well in connection 
the use of orthochromatic plates and colour screens, 
nise subsequent experience has fully borne out; for now, 
with increased sensitiveness of colour-corrected plates, and | 
is stained with dyes, which cut out a large proportion of 
lore active light rays, while allowing most of the others 
3s only slightly obstructed, we are able to obtain all the 
ts of colour-plate and screen which hitherto only those 
stand cameras and giving exposures from one second 
rds enjoyed. 
de-aperture lenses not only pass a flood of light to our 
3, but also open out a wide range of work for users 
1d cameras ; but these immense advantages are accompanied 
le serious trouble arising from difficulty of focussing with 
lent accuracy when using the ordinary distance scale. It 
5e done—is daily done; but when a camera is employed 
y for purposes connected with pictorial work, it becomes, 
y the least, desirable to eliminate any uncertainty at the 
critical stage—that of arranging the scene and giving 
that amount of definiteness to one or more objects which 
cessary. This may best be done when it is possible to 
- the scene as a whole, and to see just how it becomes reduced 
. to the small size it will occupy on the sensitive plate ; 
it is this opportunity of so doing which forms one of the 
west claims of the reflex form of camera, showing, as it 
(or should) a perfectly true and brilliantly lit replica in 
ature of the original scene or subject, allowing it to be 
ied, and alterations made either in placing of the sub- 
or altering focus from one degree of sharpness to another, 
atuating or repressing, and all right up to the moment on 
ing the exposure, with the certain knowledge that just as 
ppeared on the screen so will it be when the plate after 


exposure is developed. This, however, is only possible provided 
the camera is truly adjusted—if register of the image as thrown 
on the ground-glass screen is the same as when it is projected 
on to the sensitive plate or film. 

Reflex cameras are not toys; they need during construction 
careful workmanship, and that of a skilled nature, and hence 
cannot be produced at so low a cost as ordinary cameras ; but 
when they are wanted for important work, any cost they may 
entail, providing it be within reasonable limits, and not mere 
fancy extravagance of idle display or unnecessary features, is 


worth paying; and however many pounds the cost of a camera 
may run to, an effective instrument will prove ample return. 
Once a really reliable camera of this style, in conjunction with 
a wide-aperture lens has been handled, few, I fancy will ever 
care to return to a more or less blind method of working 
and trusting to guess-work in focussing. Such has been my 
own experience when the reflex camera is what it pretends to 
be; but if it should be improperly or carelessly constructed. 
then woe betide the wretched owners, for failure—wholesale 
failure—is bound to be their portion. W. Tuomas. 


ESENTATION.—At the annual general meeting of the Northern 
technic Camera Club, the students of the Photography Classes 
ion 1906-07) showed their appreciation of the instruction given 
em and of their teacher by presenting Mr, W. T. Wilkinson with 
mpanion set of pipes, pouch, and silver vesta box suitably 
aved. 

a “Brun Boos,” the year book of the Scottish Photographic 
sration, for 1907, is to hand, with abundance of evidence as to 
activity and energy of the body it represents. The book itself 


nlarged by twelve pages, and, owing to the increasing number 


of Associates, it has been necessary to print 3,500 copies of the pre- 
sent issue. Amongst other features, it contains a list of federated 
societies, the rules of the Federation, list of competitions, calendar 
of the chief photographic events of the year, a list of photographic 
experts in various branches of photography who will give adyice to 
any Associate applying to them, and a gazetteer of places of photo- 
graphic interest in Scotland, together with the names and addreas 
of local reporters and dark-rooms. The book being only of waistcoat 
pocket size is very convenient to carry about. The secretary of the 
Federation is Mr. John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF REFLEX CAMERAS. 


‘Tue collection of photographs which, in the words of the catalogue, 
““jllustrate the facilities” of reflex cameras, is obviously miscellaneous 


in 
if 
to 


itself, within certain limits of space and technical interest. 


be 


Mr. Percy Lewis’s beautiful and oft-medalled pie 


+h 


Yet both undoubtedly “i 
camera, some thirty examp 
perfectly 
equalled 


cy 


percentage of occasions on 
that of its competitor, that 
which the less skilful under 
next week to the pictoria 


character, and it was inevitable and desirable that it should be so 
the exhibition is to carry out, as we believe it does, our intention 
make it as broad as possible; in other words, to allow it to make 
It will 
found, for example, to contain, at one end of the scale, some of 
ures, and at another 
y factual records of jumping horses and athletic sports. 
lustrate the facilities” of the type of 
es of which are brought together. It is 
true that the triumph of the most perfect reflex may be 
yy a camera in which the focussing is by judgment, not by 
the accent is on the “may,” and the difference lies in the 
which the reflex succeeds compared with 
isin the destruction of the handicap under 
ake their work, Reference will be made 
aspect of some of the photographs, and 


e high 


e, but 


we must now content ourselves with pointing out, more especially for 
the benefit of the less experienced visitor, one or two instances of 


photography which by the 


is 


the same matter in the editorial 


wi 


ordinary methods is difficult work, but 
ion of the reflex principle. We refer to 
on another page, but the question 
Objects in 


made easier by the adop 


ll bear repetition in relation to concrete examples. 


very rapid motion present no difficulty as regards their sharp render- 


ang on a plate—apart from 


ull exposure—if they are a good distance 


iaway, or if, with a yery fast shutter, a moderate aperture of lens 


A REVIEW OF THE APPARATUS. 


Nore sy Reviewer.—The task of describing the many different instruments collected in the exhibition is one which is rende 


difficult by the very diversity of the means 
of assembling the reviews of all in one issue 


is employed. But when they are close, or if a large aperture 
be used (to secure full exposure), the difficulty of securing ther 
when they are sharply focussed increases enormously. The 
such photographs as “Feeder and Striker at ‘Cat,’” (No 
“Bowling at the Nets” (No. 44), by the Rev. H. Burton, the 
of sporting subjects shown by the Kodak Company, or the * 
Tennis ” of Messrs. Watson (No. 67), are of a kind which many 
may be exposed to get one print for exhibition, though the 
need not be better in one case than the other. Actually stai 
of plate expenditure alongside prints obtained would be the f 
test of the value of a reflex camera, and one under which we hb 
it would show up well. 

To take an entirely different class of work, “Going Off to 
(No. 26), by W. Thomas, is an enlargement from one single ne 
taken through a yellow screen with a shutter exposure. The ren¢ 
of the sky at the same time as of the dark red sails of the Go 
fishing boats is evidence of its method of production, the es 
of which was the use of a large aperture lens on a reflex cai 
The figure study, “Bother the Children” (No. 13), also by 
Thomas, is a similar instance, this time, not of the use of ortho 
matic rendering, but of the need of the large aperture and n 
of sharply focussing when working in dark places. Cognate dif 
ties will no doubt have been experienced by our readers, a! 
a study of the methods of others, side by side with the actual ap 
tus itself, proves of service to the photographers desirous of mi 
the best use of their experience and of advancing the standai 
photography, one of our aims in planning the exhibition wi 
accomplished, 


aken to obtain the common end, as well as by the limits of space, if the desirable con 
is to be followed. Fortunately, many of the cameras specified below were well kno 


‘to me; some had been in regular and appreciated use, whilst others were seen for the first time only a day or two ago. Yet while t 
method of rapid review has its opportunities for error, it has also the advantage of assisting the reviewer in seizing on the poi 


Pp 


stated, greatly exceeded the number original 


Or 


written without exhausting the many excellent fea 
used instrument. 


wo: 


eculiar to the different instruments, the resu 


Adams and Co, 
the “Videx” of Messrs. Adams and Co. a long article might be 
ures of this widely- 
Messrs. Adams have long been continuously at 
rk upon hand-camera construction, and it is not too much to say 


that the “ Videx” represents a degree of perfection of design beyond 


wh. 


;and the shutter release are placed on the right and left of 


res 


ich it would seem impossible to go. In the “ Videx” the focussing 
he camera 


pectively, an arrangement which the makers put in the very fore- 


ffront of reflex camera work on account ‘of the facility which it offers 
for focussing a moving near object right up to the instant of 
eexposure. We shall refer to this question in a leading article next 
-week, but we may mention here the very great favour extended to this 
«system by a press photographer with whom we have discussed the 
relative advantages of such a system, and that of focussing on a given 


“dis 


“into focus. 


of 
we 

the 
ins 


emp. 


wit 
ma 


instrument, 


ine 
to 
rac! 


should have 


the 


fron 
«2utomatical 


ance, and then waiting for a figure or other moving object to come 
The experience of our friend was absolutely in favour 
he constant focussing up to the instant of exposure, or perhaps 
more correctly describe his attitude if we say that he regarded 
ability to do so when necessary as an essential feature of a reflex 
rument, and we know that in his case and in that of others 
oying the same system, the manipulation of the focussing pinion 
h the object of keeping the subject in sharp focus has become a 
er of habit. The “Videx” is, of course, a double extension 
the longest extension from lens panel to plate being 114 
hes (quarter-plate). The extension bars give a very rigid support 
he front. The rising and falling front is likewise actuated by 
k atid pinion, and works with all the ease which such a movement 
to be of real comfort in practical work. In addition to 
fall, the “ Videx” possesses the unique feature of a swing 
h-not only tilts the lens upwards or downwards, but 
y' brings it back to the position of “squareness” to the 


rise arid 
» whic 


t of which is, it is hoped, apparent in the pages which follow and have, it should 
ly thought sufficient for the purpose.—G. E. B. 


plate, the whole process dispensing with supervision by the ej 
the operator, and being done by touch. The swinging panel is r 
sible, and may be used the other way of the plate, although the 
for it in this latter position are not so numerous as in the for 
for, as a little consideration will show, the very common instan¢ 


which a subject such as a processio1 or a crowd of people is be 
photographed from a standpoint above them—often the only on 
press photographer can get—the use of the swing front will ena 


the photographer to bring into focus both foreground and distan 
Ove with the lens at the large aperture of //4.5. The movement 
extra” to the “Videx,” but one which a press photographer 


an 
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cular and many an amateur worker will find of the greates W. Butcher and Sons. 

od Messrs. Burcwrr send a quarter-plate reflex which they style the 

e lens panel is hinged so that the back of the lens is instantly “No. 6 Ralli,” which presents one or two features out of the ordinary. 

sible for cleaning, and the same operation gives access to the The front carries a panel to which is fitted a box which, in turn, 

wr, which can thus be dusted in a few moments before commencing carries the lens. The panel may be placed with the box either 
The lens, too, is well sunk into the front, a point of grea behind or in front of it. The former arrangement recesses the lens 


rtance when using anastigmats of large aperture, the access of and shields it from direct light; the latter affords an addition to 
neous light to which must be prevented as much as possible, or 
easy to obtain veiled negatives. The same applies to almost 
lens when working against the light. A lens hood is also pro- 
| to the same end, and is used also to cover the lens entirely. 

ming to the shutter, the “Videx” has all the advantages o 
nal adjustments and of alterations to the speed whilst the 
er is set, and the plate remains uncovered. Moreover, the 
er alone provides for time exposures instead, as is usually done, 
ing the mirror of the camera for commencing the exposure after 
ig set the shutter open, and closing by releasing the shutter. 
difference is perhaps not of the greatest importance, when, as in 
‘Videx,” the mirror rises without tremor, but it may be some- 
; convenient to make time exposures altogether with the shutter. 


The No. 6 ‘“Ralli,” 


what is to our thinking the great virtue of the “ Videx” con- 

tion is the very rapid change from instantaneous to time, necessi- the normal camera extension. “The device, too, renders lens and 
g only the turning of the “T. and I.” disc, and the setting of mirror very accessible for cleaning. 

blind aperture to “T.,” a most convenient and workmanlike The hood consists of an upper headpiece, supported on an upright 
2e, bellows extension, and is adjustable to any height by a lazytongs 
1e range of speeds in the quarter-plate size is from 1-8th to 1-1,000th strut inside it. The mirror, shutter, rotating back, and focussing 
second, and are.all obtained by altering only the width of the @ 

in the blind. This is done by simply pulling out the winding : 

y on the right and pressing it backwards or forwards until the 

ired speed mark on the dial on left comes opposite to the pointer. 


adjustment can be made at the instant before exposure. 
1e mirror and the means for the examination of the image are very 
looked after in the “ Videx.” The former is well balanced, and 
notion on release is, as we have just stated, marvellously gentle. 
sry efficient and comfortable hood 8in. in height is employed, 
1 with self-erecting springs, and fitting very comtortably around 
ayes. When out of use it folds in under hinged portion of t 
ra top, the handle on which affords a very convenient hold of t 
Ta. 
e “ Videx” is fitted with revolving back, changing the plate, all 
y for exposure, from horizontal to vertical, and vice versa, 
like other movements of the camera is contrived in exceedingly 
1 space, and is made, for smoothness of working, of German 
rT. 
le extension struts of every “ Videx ” will be found marked with 
f numbers at ‘which the “Adon” telephoto lens works when 
nis distance from the plate, this addition facilitating exposures 
1 using this compact form of telephoto lens. 
e have some lingering doubt as to whether we have not omitted 
ention some minor facility of the “ Videx,” but we believe the 
ision of the small drawer (which springs open) in the base in 
h a light filter or other small accessory may be carried, com- 
‘s the enumeration of the virtues of this modern instrument, as 
lly supplied, though Messrs. Adams also fit several accessories 


S 
® 


® 


The No. 5 ‘ Ralli.” 


h investigation, chief among which is a mirror on the front, with arrangements are similar to those of other cameras, providing for 
h to photograph exactly at right angles to the line along which | the mirror being always down unless latched up, and giving imstan- 
mstrument is pointed. The outside dimensions of the quarter- taneous exposures up to 1-1,000th of a second, and time exposures 


. instrument are 64 x 7 x 54, and the price, without lens, but | without the mirror—i.e., with the shutter alone. The price of the 
three double slides, is £22. ° camera without lens and with three slides is £8 8s. 
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THe No. 5 Ratt. 

This instrument, shown in half-plate size, is similar in general 
arrangement to the No. 6 of the same series, the chief point of dif- 
ference being that the front is fitted with a rotating lens panel, 
which gives a rise of front either way of the plate. This adjustment 
is necessary when turning the camera on its side for vertical 
pictures. The lazytongs hood and other accessories are the same, 
and the price of the camera, with three slides and without lens, 
is £7 7s. 

City Sale and Exchange. 

‘Tue “Planex” camera of the City Sale and Exchange is notable 
for its long extension, which, in the quarter-plate size, is 12in. from 
lens-panel to plate. The extra extension is obtained simply by 
pulling out the front and then using the rack, for which latter a 
set screw is provided. The front has also good rise and cross move- 
ment. The camera has a self-erecting hood, rising to 54in., and is 
fitted with detachable reversing back. ‘The shitter arrangement 
provides for a range of exposures by means of alteration in the 
spring-tension of the blind aperture, a convenient short table for 
which on the camera gives speeds from 1/l0th to 1/1000th of a 
second. The alteration in speed is made by winding the shutter until 
the slit is at the top of the plate, when, on pressing in the button 
on the left, the aperture can be opened to the full height of the 
plate necessary for time exposures, and, of course, to apertures 
for intermediate speeds. For this latter the two separate 
levers on the right hand are set to “'T,” when pressure on the release 
opens the shutter and a second pressure closes it, the movements 
taking place without the assistance of the mirror, The tension 
adjustment allows of the speed of the shutter being altered imme- 
diately before exposure to the extent of one-half, 

A stereoscopic form of the “ Planex” is made of slightly different 
design as regards the shutter mechanism. Thealteration in the width 
of the slit in this and in the half-plate pattern before us is made 
by winding the blind until the bottom edge of the upper blind is level 
with the upper edge of the inner frame of the back. The lever on 


the left of the camera is then pushed to the top of its slit, and the 
shutter winding key can then be turned in either direction to give the 
width of slit shown on the indicator on the left. When the one 
required has been obtained the lever on the left is pushed to the 
bottom of the slot again, and the shutter can then be wound for 
exposure. The full width of the plate can be obtained and time 
exposures made by means of the two levers on the right of the camera. 
A feature of the “Planex” in both patterns is, that, unless specially 
locked in the up position, the mirror is always down, protecting the 
plate. ‘The price of the quarter-plate “Planex,” without lens, and 
with three slides, is 7 guineas; that of the stereoscopic ‘ Planex,” 
taking a plate 54 x 54, without lens, and with three double slides, 
is 9 guineas. The latter camera takes pictures suitable for postcard 
size. 


J. H. Dallmeyer, Limited. 


Unver the name of the “Naturalist’s” camera, Messrs. Dallmeyer 
show a special modell of the camera body made under Kershaw’s 


patent, which they have now adopted in place of the 
design of instrument sold by them. The great feature of the ca 
is its long and rigid extension, fitting it for use with telephoto le 
one of which is shown in position, and’ will be found to brin, 
bar entrance of “The Old Bell” on the opposite side of Welliy 


Street from the “B.J.” offices agreeably, if ineffectively, near. 
such delicate work as telephotography the steadiest focussing is 
course, an important point, and Messrs. Dallmeyer provide an a 
tional aid in this direction in the tightening screw which they pro 
for the focussing pinion, by the use of which as stiff a focussing m 
ment as may be desired is obtained. Another convenience is a s 
drawer in which the focussing magnifiers, necessary when workin 
the small apertures of the telephoto lens, may be kept. The appar 
thus provided is by no means exclusively a naturalists camera, bt 
a camera for various special branches of photography. where e 
rigidity is of importance. 


Houghtons, Limited. 


SEVERAL examples of the “Holborn” reflex cameras, made by Mes 
Houghtons, which are shown, represent a type of reflex camera wl 
is issued at a price of £5 and less. They dispense with the fo 
plane shutter, and are in other respects constructed on the |; 


of the “Tlex” series of cameras. T hey have the “Ilex” magazi 
changer, a changing device which, as regards certainty, may 
classed with the bag changer, and is superior to the latter 
rapidity of action. This changer occupies the rear portion of ea 


| camera. The instruments are built to focus a horizontal picture wi 


the mirror; an upright is focussed by scale and sighted in the find 
Mirror and shutter are set simultaneously by drawing down # 
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rhich projects from beneath the camera, and when set to 
mtaneous” are both released by pressing down the lever on 
ht. When set to “T,” the mirror may be released into the 
position and the shutter opened by one pressure and kept so 
eleased. The finder for vertical pictures is of the “brilliant” 
For the size of plates which they take the cameras are of small 
leasuring, in quarter-plate, 54 x 64 x 9, and they are substan- 
made and self-contained. The prices vary from £5 5s. to 
., depending chiefly on the lens. The changer and shutter 
actically identical in all, the latter giving exposures down to 
of a second. 
Hodak, Limited. 

sameras, of quite different design, the “Auto-Graflex” and 
Reflecting Premo,” are shown by the Kodak Company. The 


ex,” which is represented by a number of examples, claims 


ion first. We may best commence by drawing attention to 
two characteristic features of the instrument, and then refer 

more ordinary movements. The focussing hood of the 
| form shown in Fig. 1, which while it affords an uhdbstructed 
f the ground glass, has its peculiar design in order to accom- 
e a mirror in the inside of the hoodboard, A. This, to allow 


e camera being raised to the level of the eye and a picture 
ted) seen and focussed. This facility, which is given by few 
as, is often of service in cases whea a view is secured over 
fl or fence, or on the many occasions of press photography. 
notable features are the very quick wind, half a revolution, 
> key required to set the shutter, and the easy way in which 
exposures are obtained, this latter and all other adjustments 
. shutter being made from the outside. As the shutter adjust- 
is rather out of the ordinary, we will briefly explain it. The 
has five slits, the widest being the full width of the plate, 
he narrowest about £ inch. Any one is brought into action 
ring the winding key, the apertures being shown on an indi- 
as T (time) 14, 3, 3, and 4. The speed with a given slit is 


altered by increasing or reducing the tension of the spring, the range,. 
to take the - slit as an example, being from 1-160th to 1-25th of a 
second: with the £ slit it is from 1-1,000th to 1-175th, so that the 
range is more than sufficient for the variations needed whilst doing 
a certain class of work. The tension alteration can, of course, be 
made with the shutter set and the plate ready for exposure. For 
time exposure the disc on the mirror lever is set to T, the shutter 
aperture also to T, and the mirror released to the “up’’ position. 
Pressure on the right-angled lever then commences exposure, and. 
a second pressure ends it, the movement being very gentle and 
preferable in the case of most cameras to using the mirror for com- 
mencing the exposure, as with the shutter (at low tension) there is 
no risk of vibration, which is more than can be said of all cases 
of exposing by mirror, particularly when the tripod stand is not the 
most rigid. 

Focussing and release are on opposite sides of the camera. 

The “Graflex” is a single extension instrument, the quarter- 
plate size having an extension of 64 inches from lens-panel to plate, 
and external measurements of 64 by 54 by 7 inches. The back is 
supplied to take dark slides, roll-holders, or “Premo” film-pack, 
and the price, without lens, quarter-plate, is £15 12s. 6d. 

Tun “Premo” Reruecrine CAMERA. 

The “Reflecting Premo,” as shown in the drawing, is fitted with 
an extending bellows in front, which, on its baseboard being re- 
leased, emerges from the camera body and locks itself into position. 
The lens is brought forward in the usual manner. The camera is 


fitted with an extra tall hood (9 inches to ground glass), which is 
firmly held by ‘a lazy-tongs support, and instantly collapses on 
being pressed back into the camera. The focal-plane shutter is 
adjustable to ten different apertures, which are changed after the 
shutter has run down, by pressing the right-hand button on the 
camera top and turning the winding screw to the required number 
on the scale, and to six tensions of the spring, likewise adjusted, 
before or after exposure, by pressing the left-hand knob and turn- 
ing the right-hand key in either direction. By suitable combina- 
tions of slit and tension exposures (as shown in the table in the lid 
of the camera) of 1-200th to 1-75th may be given. For time expo- 
sures a button on top of camera is turned to T, the full aperture 
of the blind (No. 10) is set, the mirror lowered, and the shutter 
wound. Pressure on the usual release then opens the shutter, and 
moving of the button to “I” closes it. The camera, as exhibited, 
also has time, bulb, and instantaneous shutter on the lens, and 
exposures are made with it in the ordinary way after setting the 
focal-plane shutter fully open. Tihe release of the camera is on the 
opposite side from the focussing. 

The 5 by 4 instrument measures when closed 8 by 74 by 5 inches, 
the extension from lens-panel to plate is 83 inches, and the price 
£17 Lbs. 
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J. Lizars, 

Tur “Challenge de Luxe” Reflex is shown by this Glasgow firm in 
the quarter-plate size, which is built to give an extension of 105 
inches and afford half an inch rise of front, with rack and pinion 
adjustment. The well recessed mounting of the lens deserves 
attention, and, in addition, the front of the camera is provided with 
a hinged panel which acts as an efficient lens shade and locks flush 
as protective shutter for the lens. The hood springs up, is self- 
erecting, to the height of 74 in., and is mounted on a hinged frame, 
which immediately exposes the focussing screen, and on the latter 
being removed, gives access to the mirror. Both of these latter 
movements are of course of advantage in practical work, as focus- 
sing on a wet or dirty screen is an uncertain process. 

The focussing screen is placed on the right, the shutter-release on 
the left of the camera, and the other adjustments of “T and I,” 


alteration of blind aperture, and “ Antinous” release are conveniently 
disposed. One excellent feature of the shutter is its quick wind, 
less than half a revolution. The alteration of slit is done with the 
plate covered, by winding the existing aperture to the top of the 
plate and then narrowing or enlarging the slit by pulling out and 
turning the small key on the right. The tension of the shutter 
spring is made adjustable to five different strengths, and the table 
of speeds—1/10 to 1/1,000 of a second—is conveniently placed on the 
camera. The instrument is fitted also with rotating back and with 
hooded focussing screen for direct work without the mirror. With 
three double slides, the price of the “ Challenge de Luxe” is £12 
without lens. The outside dimensions of the closed camera are 
5$ x 74 x Th. 


Marion and Co., Limited. 


Tue “Soho” camera (Kershaw’s patent) is one of the later models 
of the reflex type, and is supplied by Messrs. Marion in postcard, 
quarter-plate, 5 x 4, and half-plate sizes. One leading feature of 
the instrument is the short focus of lens which may be used with it. 
The quarter-plate is arranged to take a 5 or 54 in. lens, and the 
makers tell us they have fitted as short as 43in. This is obtained by 
the movement which the mirror first makes on being released. It 
first ascends directly, and afterwards, when almost in the horizontal 
up” position, makes amove forward. The reverse takes place when 
the mirror is put down, the mirror moving slightly backwards before 
descending. As a result, a rather larger lens can be accommodated 
than would be the case in a camera of the same size without the 
aid of some such device. On putting down the mirror the 
mechanism also raises from the bottom a cut-off piece, with which 
the mirror, when completely down, forms a light-tight junction 
shielding the plate. In the “Soho,” focussing is done on the left 
hand, whilst the other adjustments are on the right. That for the 
mirror takes the form of a short rod moving in a vertical slot, A 
in the figure. When the rod is up the mirror is wp, and vice versa. 
The shutter has very distinct time and instantaneous adjustments, 
and a quick wind which re-sets the blind in less than 14 revolu- 
tion of the key D. The speed indicator is on the left-hand top 


corner, and gives the speeds direct. The adjustment of the lat 
is done (with the plate covered) by pulling out the milled sq 
C about § in., and turning to the required figure, the screw 


Mace’ 


having been set with the notch in it opposite to the mark on t 
camera. The extension of the front is very rigid on the bre 


struts on each side, and in the quarter-plate size gives 104 in. fra 
lens panel to plate. The camera has reversing ‘back, square marke 


Showing the Two Movements of the Swing Front. 


focussing screen and hood, giving a height of 5 in. above the plate 
and firmly supported by a hinged metal strut. 

We should mention in this connection the focussing magnifie 
which Messrs. Marion fit to the hood of the “Soho,” and of mos! 
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- reflex cameras. It consists of two paired lenses, which may 
lected to suit individual eyesight on particulars being given of 
spectacles worn; and, in addition to permitting of very exact 
sing, excludes extraneous light. The price of these magnifiers 
S. per palr. 
> should draw attention, too, to the swing-front movement which 
ed to the camera at an additional cost.of from £2 to £3. It gives 
ing movement to the lens panel, not only of the usual “looking- 
” form, but also and at the same time a sideways swing like 
ide swing of a camera back. This latter adjustment is made 
ly by moving the focussing screw, while at the same time press- 
tin. The effect is obtained in either direction simply by miss- 
he movement of one rack. The camera has also a rise of front 
in. (quarter-plate), the outside dimensions being 54 x 64 x 74 
price in the same size with three double backs is £12. 


Newman and Guardia, Limited. 
“ Square-Reflector,” which 1s the reflex camera made by Messrs. 
man and Guardia for general and tourist’ requirements, is 
cterised by the arrangement of focussing and release both close 
her on the right-hand side, where, also, the “time to instan- 
us” movement and the mirror adjustment are made. The two- 
hinged level is also on this side, and is brought into a position 
e it can be seen by a quick glance from the hood when the 
is watching the image on the screen. One minor buat im- 
ely convenient feature of the mirror adjustment is the fact 


Hig. 1 


the position of the adjusting lever, ~ or —, corresponds with 
down” or “up” position of the mirror, and this shows at a 
e whether the plate is covered or not. Yet the user is not left 
ve eye alone, for the locking mechanism of the camera pre- 
the shutter being wound and the back being reversed 
the mirror is up, and thus renders it impossible to expose 
late or film when, as in using a changing-box or a roll-holder, 
not shuttered after each exposure as it is when using dark 
. 
its name indicates, the “Square-Reflector” is built square, 
otating back, which quickly assumes the horizontal or the ver- 


Fie. 2. 


dosition, and carries with it the shutter and dark slide, chang- 
x, or other plate-holder in readiness for exposure. ‘The 
sing screen is distinctly marked for the “upright” and “land- 
” picture. 

its normal extension the “N. and G.” takes a lens of as short a 
as 54 in. in a quarter-plate size, a facility which every reflex 


does not possess. It should be mentioned that when racked home the 
Zeiss “ Protar,” or other suitable lens, is at focus for infinity. The 
double extension is obtained very quickly and without racking by 
releasing a screw below the baseboard and at once pulling out and 
clamping. The rising front is very conveniently actuated by the 
central screw seen in the drawing. 

The lens usually supplied with the “N. and G.” reflex is the 
Zeiss Protar, of //6.3 aperture, which is specially mounted for the 
purpose, so that the front combination is instantly removable to 
allow the back to be used as a lens of double the focus at //12.5. 
Space is provided for the front component in the small chamber at 
the side shown in Fig. 3, and we can say that the operations of ex- 
tending the front and removing the front lens are the work of not 
many seconds, and may be done whilst the worker has his eyes 
on the subject for which he is making the change. The complete 
lens is removed by pressing the two small handles in the special 
mount. The two separate components may then be replaced in the 
original mount and used on another camera if necessary. 

Mention has already been made of the block system by which 
the shutter is prevented from being re-wound until the mirror has 
been turned down, but it should be added that the shutter works 
at a constant tension of spring, and obtains the range of speeds 
(1-10 to 1-800 of a second) in the quarter-plate by reducing the 
width of the slit, the 1-10 speed being the full aperture of plate. 
This adjustment of speed may be made when shutter is set, and 


Fie. 3. 


up to the moment of exposure—the speed scale is in quite the most 
convenient position for viewing in the case of a vertical picture, 
and almost equally so for horizontal pictures—and Messrs. Newman 
and Guardia’s reputation for the accurate marking of the speeds is one 
which is universally acknowledged. The “N. and G.” hood differs 
from that of most patterns in being erected on aluminium supports, 
which spring into position on the hood being pulled up. The hood 
can. be lifted out of its clips at the base and the ground glass cleaned, 
and the latter can also be removed to dust the mirror. For critical 
focussing a binocular eye-piece is supplied. 

The camera back is built open, and thus allows of the use of 
film pack, dark slides, changing-boxes, and other exposing appara- 
tus, for several of which a specially registered carrier is supplied. 

The large rise of front—one inch—and its comfortable adjustment 
by the milled screw seen on the front in Fig. 2 are two excellent 
features of the “N. and G.,” as are also the recessed position of 
the lens and the lens shade, which also acts as a cover or cap for 
time exposures. When closed, the measurements of the camera are 
6 x 63 x 63, and the instrument is free from projecting parts which 
may be accidentally damaged. The thorough workmanship of the 
instrument is of a kind on which the makers justly pride them- 
selves. The price of the camera without lens and with three slides 
is £27 10s. 


Ross, Limited. 

Tue reflex principle in a different form is embodied in the two 
cameras shown by Messrs. Ross, Ltd., in which two lenses are 
used, one for focussing and one for exposure, the image from the 
upper one being cast, by means of the mirror, on a horizontal focussing 
screen. This adaptation amounts to the old twin-lens camera deprived 
of the inconvenience of examining an inverted vertical picture. In the 
quarter-plate camera shown the lower of the two “ Homocentrics” 
is fitted with the Koilos shutter, the 5 x 4 having an Ernemann focal- 
plane. In other respects the two cameras are identical. Both: have 
rise of front with rack adjustment, in both the top of the camera is 
hinged and is released by two catches.in the front, and thus permits of 
the mirror and ground glass being readily adjusted. Both have a turn- 
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table back, to use which the hinged piece at the'back of the camera is 
released by the button on the right, when space is afforded for the 
rotation of the back. The hood is of ample dimensions, and rises seven 


inches above the ground glass. The cameras are covered in hard black 
er of practically everlasting wear, and are most substantially 
eather J g i 5 


made in other respects. The size of the quar er-plate when closed is 


53 x 6 x 9, and the prices complete, with two Homocentric lenses, 
7/6.5, and three dark slides, £17-18s. In the 5 x 4 the dimensions 
are 64 x 7 x 10in., and the price, with lenses and slides as before, 
24 12s. A smaller and less expensive pattern of the twin-lens reflex 
is made without the reversing back. It is in other respects similar 
to the two patterns shown. 


Sanders and Crowhurst. 


Tue “Birdland” camera, an example of which is not in the exhibi- 
tion at the moment of going to press, but which it is anticipated 
will be on view when the collection is opened, is an instrument of 
a particularly wide range \of movements, jand is manufactured 
specially for the more serious branches of photography, not solely 
for naturalistic work, although that is the primary object of its 
design. The 5 x 4 size, which we are now reviewing, has a normal 
extension of 8 to 9 inches from lens-panel to plate, but the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the apparatus is the very great extension 


obtainable with it. The front board of the camera pulls down and 
locks to form a baseboard, on which an extra extension of six inches 
is at once obtained by pulling it. A subsequent use of the rack 
brings the total extension to no less than 22 inches from lens-board 
to plate. In this 5 x 4 size the camera has a rise of front fixed by 
a set screw, and, when fully extended, is remarkably rigid. The 
shutter is a Goerz model “A,” which provides for instantaneous 


exposures up to 1-1,000th of a second, bulb automatic exposure from 


| 
| 
| 


4 to 5 seconds, and also time exposures. One good feature of th 
shutter is its remarkably quick wind, only about one quarter of 
revolution. The shutter-blind is of the two-aperture pattern, tp 
higher speeds being obtained by increasing the tension of the spring 
The change from time to instantaneous exposures is thus very cor 
veniently made. A focussing lever is placed on each side of th 
camera. As regards the hood, the makers adopt a two-fold system 
first, the ordinary one in which the ground glass screen is examine 
from the aperture of the hood vertically above it; and, secondly, b 
means of a second form of hood with which the camera can be hel 
at the eye-level, and an inverted image seen in a mirror fixed in th 
front of the hood. This second system is brought to a still furthe 


degree of perfection by means of a different pattern of hood, whicl 
forms a solid prism-shaped erection over the ground glass and carrie 
a telescopic focussing eye-piece. This latter accessory is specially 
serviceable for telephoto work, as it permits of the mos 
accurate focussing even at a comparatively small aperture. In respec 
of construction, the camera is throughout of very substantial build 
and while its cover of green leather particularly fits it for the pur 
poses of the naturalist-photographer, appearance is not in any way 
sacrificed. The price of the camera without a lens in the 5 x 4 size 1 
£25; quarter-plate £20 17s., in each case with three’ slides. 

For use with the camera the makers supply a specially short tripod 
giving a position of only about 2 feet from the ground, and suppliec 
with a top measuring 7 x 8 inches in the form of a tilting table, by 
which the camera can be firmly pointed at any angle, or may evel 


be directed vertically upwards or downwards. | 


Spiers and Pond, Limited. 
THE new “Specto” reflex of this firm is mot to hand at the time 


of going to press, but it will doubtless be among the exhibits wher 
the exhibition opens, and we shall notice it in due course. 


O. Sichel & Co. 
A smaut reflex taking the now popular size of plate of 2jin. x 3}im 
is shown by Messrs. Sichel. It carries a focal-plane shutter giving 


time and instantaneous exposures, and has 


a the good feature that the 
muror automatically returns to the 


“down” position unless specially 
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The focussing is provided by the lens which 
supplied in a mount of this description. It costs, with a 43in. 
nastigmat (f/6.8), £7 7s., or without lens £4 5s. These prices 
ude six single metal slides. The camera is a very compact one, 
appears to us to be strongly made. It is sold also in a superior 
fern with reversing back. 


shed to remain up. 


A, E. Staley and Co. 


1 “Royal Reflex” long extension camera is shown by this firm, 
presents several distinct features. The mirror lever acts also 
he shutter release, and does not of itself lock the mirror in the 
y” position. The mirror is thus always down unless 
hed “up.” For this, the small locking knob immediately 
er the release bolt must be moved, but the auxiliary movement 
‘be made almost simultaneously with the first. The shutter is 
vided with adjustable slit and tension, both of which movements 
be made while the shutter is set and the plate waiting 
exposure. That of the slit is done by pressure on the grooved 
on on the left of the camera, and turning the knob on the 
t-hand side until the required aperture (1 to 8 millimetres) is 
stered in the opening. A separate “T” aperture of slit 1s 
ined in the same way for time exposures. The tension is ad- 
ed in the usual way, and the two movements together are 


to obtain the speeds tabulated on the side of the camera 
.1-1,000th to 1-6th of a second. 
me exposures are given without the aid of the mirror, ty 
ing the slit to “‘T,” setting knob No. 4 also to “T,” and lock- 
the mirror in the “up” position. The knob No. 7 is then 
d back to open shutter, and again: pulled to close a series of 
ments, which are made in less time than it takes to describe 
|, and dispense with the mirror. 
ie hood is built square, and, in the 5 x 4 size, is v to 72 inches 
_the ground glass. The camera has a double extension, the 
length from lens-panel to plate in the 5 by 4 size being 
mches. The extra length is obtained by pulling out two small 
3 bolts, pulling forward the front, and again locking with the 
The back has a rotating turntable, and rising, falling, and 
front movements are also provided. The total dimensions of 
> by 4 camera when closed are 64 by 6 by 73 inches, and the 
) without lens, but with three double slides, £8 8s. In quarter- 
» the price is £7 7s. 


Tue Mirr pe Luxe. 
is reflex camera for a 34 by 24 plate is in many respects similar 
1e foregoing. The mirror, however, is arranged to catch im 
‘down ” position, its lever, which is also the shutter release, 
1g to be depressed to obtain it in the “up” position. It thus 


safeguards the 


plate 


during 


rewinding. 


The focal-plane 


shutter is adjusted as to width of slit and tension in the same 
way,and the time exposures are given with it. ‘The camera ex- 


tends to 73 inches from lens- 


| 


of as short a focus as 42 inches. 
cross front, and collapsible hood 5 to 64 inches from the ground 
glass. It is sold, with 6 single light metal dark slides, at £7 7s. 


Talbot and Eamer. 


panel to plate, and. will take a lens 


It has rotating back, rising and 


Movet C is shown of this firm’s series of reflex cameras, the London 
agents of which are Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson. This model 
is not of the focal plane pattern, but provides for exposures up to 


emerging from t 


pressed to raise 
the small stud. 


has a very strong 
5 x 74 x 64 inches 
a lens, £5 15s. 

work on a tripod. 


Taylor, 


-100th of a second. 


setting the shutter. 


For time exposures the shu 


or vertical and horizontal 


The mirror is set by pulling down the cord 


e bottom of the camera, this same operation also 


the mirror. 


hinged strut. 


, and costs, with three double slides, 


he camera on the right. 


The speeds are altered by increasing the tension 
of the shutter spring, just as in a Thornton-Pickard’ roller-blind 
shutter, and are marked for 1/10, 1/20, 1/40, 1/60, 1/80, and 1/100. 
ter and mirror are set in the ordinary 
way, the small stud on the right is then pulled out and the release 
The exposure is ended by pressing 
The camera is fitted with a sliding reversing back 
ictures, the back being made separate 
and square, so that it may be used either way of the plate. 

A rise of 1 inch of the lens is provided with very convenient radk 
adjustment at the base of 
ocussing are on opposite sides, and the hood, 54 inches in height, 


Release and 


When closed, the camera measures 


ut without 


It is fitted also with focussing screen for direct 


Taylor, 


and Hobson, 


Limited. 


Tue well-known firm of “Cooke” lenses, in its contribution to the 
exhibition, shows the first actual evidence of its entrance into 
camera manufacture, a branch of work which, as we have long 


known, it has been t 


heir intention to undertake sooner or later. 


The camera, which at the moment has not been christened, is 


camera. 


landscape way 0: 


2 


ulate size. 


designed for use with 
readers should know, 
moving the lens from 


the camera, and the len 


the reversing back and 


a “Cooke” focussing lens in which, as our 
focussing of nearer objects is done not by 
he plate, but by shortening the focal length 
by a slignt movement of the negative component of the lens. The 
of a lens of this type thus dispenses with one necessary movement in 
s is so mounted that it can be used in another 
Messrs. Taylor take a short cut to portability by omitting 
building the camera to take the picture the 


the plate, and in regard to lightness, the use of 


uminium, vulcanite, and thin wood, is applied to reduce weight 
consistent with the retention of strength, with the result that the 
weight, complete with focussing screen, is 2lb. 120z. in the quarter- 


As regards the manipulation of the camera, the makers arrange all 
the adjustments to be performed by the right hand, whilst the cameza 


ii 
\ 


i 
i 
f 
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is grasped by means of the carrying strap on the left. 
ment is fitted with a locking device, which prevents 
film from being accidentally uncovered, 
outside is commendably free 
imensions being 6 x 52 x 43 inches. 
The camera has rising front, each way one quarter the height of 
he plate, that in the vertical direction being geared to the finder, 
nd tilting its lens, as the front rises, so as to show the exact view on 
he plate. The focal plane shutter is of the single-slit type, and 
allows of the width of the slit being increased or reduced after the 
shutter is set. The setting mechanism works very silently, and time, 
bulb and instantaneous exposures—the latter within the range of 
1-10th to 1-800th of a second—can be given. The shutter, as already 
stated, cannot be set whilst the mirror is up. 

In using the shutter, the winding key is pulled out and turned 
backwards and forwards until the required actual speed is seen in 
the recessed aperture just above the key. The “hand” exposures, 
as Messrs. Taylor term the usual “bulb” exposures, are made by 
setting the lever above the winding key to H, setting the blinc 
aperture to 1/10, and winding the shutter one revolution only, that 
is to leave the plate uncovered by the blind. Pressure on the 
release then raises the mirror and commences the exposure, and the 
plate remains exposed until pressure is withdrawn. 

For time exposures, the lever is set to T, a smart decided 
pressure on to the release then raises the mirror, and exposure con- 
tinues until the lever is moved from T to H. All three forms of 
exposure may be made by the Taylor-Bowden release, or by pneu- 
matic bulb having a similar fitting. 

To the hood, which is of light metal, an adjustable stereoscopic 
eyepiece is provided, its distance from the ground glass being 44 
inches. The back of the camera is built open so as to admit 
dark slides, changing-box, film pack, Mackenzie-Wishart slides, or 
indeed any of the usual plate or film-holders. Mention should also 
be made of the conyenient fitting for holding single metal dark slides. 
Pressure on a bow spring releases the slide or permits of its insertion. 
A similar quick lever secures the ground screen which is 
fitted for focussing direct, a useful provision when using the camera 
on a tripod. 


2 


tw ct 


Voigtlander and Son. 


Tue standard reflex camera of this old-established optical house, 
represented in this country by Mr. F. G. Phillips, of Charterhouse 
Street, E.C., is quite distinct in construction and manipulation. The 
hood is square pattern (4sin. each way), and is erected by hinged 
spring struts inside it, which maintain a clear view of the focussing 
screen at eight to nine inches. The board carrying the hood is 
hinged and turns back, exposing the focussing screen, which in turn 


is instantly removable, giving access to the mirror for dusting, etc. 
The extension in the quarter-plate size is 10$in. from lens panel to 
plate, and the distance from the mirror (at the most forward point in 
its course) to the inside front of the camera is four inches, distances 
which will give an idea of we focal lengths of lens which may be 
used. Usually, the camera is supplied with a Heliar of £/4.5 of 7din. 
focus. 


The instru- 
he plate or 
an adjustment which is 
applicable to reflex cameras with peculiar ease, and finally the 
from projections, the total outside 


The front has both a rise and fall of nearly one inch, and conte 
a removable panel for the lens, which in the quarter-plate size x 
under review is mounted in a short extending tube to avoid conf 
with the mirror in certain positions. In the case of the hallf-pl 
camera this is not necessary. 

The focussing and shutter release are placed on opposite sides 
the camera (on the left), the pinion for the former being provi¢ 
with a set screw on the right. The lever for getting the mirroy 
also placed on the left, whilst the remaining adjustments of wit 
of slit and tension of shutter are on the right. The selection of bl 
aperture and tension spring are designed to give a range of spe 
from 1-12 to 1-1,000th of a second, in addition to which there 
provided a brake for the spring tension (to be used with caution) 
giving a still slower shutter exposure. 

A good feature of the shutter is the fact that it gives time ex 
sures without the aid of the mirror. The blind aperture having b 
set to full width of the plate, pressure on the release opens the sh 
ter, and a second pressure closes it. Mention should be made of | 
reversing back of the camera and of the telephoto attachment 
fixed focus giving a magnification of 24 times, i.e., with an equivall 
focal length of 18 inches. 


Tue VorctLanpeR Bisou Ruriex. 


One of the novelties of the exhibition is a tiny reflex camera, { 
only example in England, of a new reflex camera taking a plate abi 
23x 1%inches. A set of the prints, and some enlargements therefro 
from these small negatives will be seen on the walls, and testity 
the fine definition of the hens and the exact focus o tained, a te 
fortunately which is not so difficult with a short lens as with one 
longer focus. Although measuring only 34 x 4 x 4, the camera I 
yet the adjustments of its larger prototype, including a reversing ba 
and focal-plane shutter. This latter is provided with two slits, be 
of which may be used for rapid shutter exposures, whilst the wid 
the full width of the plate, serves for time exposures. Alteration 
the speeds by increase in the tension of the spring is also provide 
The camera is fitted with a changing box carrying a dozen plates, a 
accommodates, if necessary, a focussing screen for direct horizon 
use. ] 

A telephoto negative lens screws into the flange on the came 
front, and the Heliar lens being screwed into its other end, a te 
photo system is produced of sufficient rapidity for snapshot work, a 
places subjects within the grasp of the user of such a small camel 
which would be impossible without such aid. 


W. Watson and Sons. 


THE “ Argus * camera, which Messrs. Watson show in the hali-ple 
size, is made in two patterns, horizontal anc square, the latter hayi 
a reversing back placing the plate also in the vertical position. 
The camera is of the double extension type, permitting in all siz 
of the use of the single component of the “ Holostigmat” lens wi 
which it is fitted. The makers take advantage of the optical fa 
which they point out in the “ Argus” prospectus, that a single ané 
tigmatic lens placed in front of the diaphragm requires a came 
extension which is shorter to a notable degree than that requir 
by the same component used behind the diaphragm, like an ordina 
landscape lens, but the size of the image is practically the same 
either case. This curious behaviour of thick meniscus lenses, th 
point out, is due to the contraction of the cones of light with 
the lens in the first case, and a corresponding expansion of the con 
of light within the lens in the second case, which causes the cardin 
planes both to lie entirely outside the lens beyond the convex sid 
The extra extension of the “ Argus” is obtained by simply pullit 
out the front; the rack and pinion is used in the usual way i 
focussing. A rising and falling front is provided, which normal 
is one inch each way in the halfplate size, though the constructi 
of the front allows of more in one direction being obtained at @ 
expense of the other. ‘ 
The focal-plane shutter has adjustments, both of tension and sl 
which together give the range of exposures, tabulated on the si 
of the instrument from 1/25 to 1/800 in the camera shown. The alte 
ation of slit is made, with the plate covered, by turning the windil 
key till the two arrow marks coincide, the upper pinion traversit 
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x back of the camera, is then pushed in on the left, and the hold of the instrument. It is of convenient height (7 inches). Close 
led head on the right turned until the required width of slit is | in front of it, on the camera top, is placed a circular spirit level in 
icated on the left. Slits of 2, 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 millimetres convenient place for observation. The camera is made square, with 


provided, as alsoone the full width of the plate for time exposures. rotating back, and is adapted to work with dark slides or with the 
e tension adjustment is made in the usual way by the pinion | Ernemann changing-box. 

sing through the lower portion of the camera. It allows of the The shutter adjustments are those of tension and slit familiar 
ed being altered—to the extent of 2/3, the time with the lowest already on other patterns of the Ernemann camera. Thew provide 
sion—immediately before exposure. for exposures rising from 1/25 to the most rapid. Time exposures i 76 


‘he working of the shutter and mirror is done in conjunction given without the use of the mirror, a separate release being pro- 
h the lever marked E in the drawing. The mirror, unless latched vided on the right-hand side of the camera, while that for instaa- 
the “up” position, is always “down,” the lever E being then, taneous expiosures is on the left, on the opposite side from the 
the top of the slot. as in the drawing. On now turning focussing pinion. Closed, the camera measures 6 x 63 x 7 inches; its 
price in quarter-plate size being £16 with “Ernemann ” anastigmat. 
Mention should be made of the very neat and effective hood for the 
vertical focussing screen. 


Exbibitions. 


| —_— 


M. ROBERT DEMACHY’S OIL PRINTS AT: THE ROYAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


M. Demacuy, having written with all the force and fervour that his 
graceful style allows, has now followed up his words by deeds: 
ee -. ee a S 5 | having, on several occasions, made his manifesto as to the incompati_ 
See eet ee Be poe es ae Pe a eis } bility of “art” and “feeling” in uncontrolled photography, he now 
me... Sa RAS ENS GUROE Cen URmeNES eS 2 © | invites the world to a collection of over fifty prints in the oil method, 
er is ready for instantaneous exposures. It is released by pres. saying, as it were, “Is it not all just as I said?” 
3 Sil¢ te 3) 3 7 ayINngs, as 1b > : ued IS s 
a ares ee ie ravine ae Be gee i Sees This important exhibition opened at the rooms of the Royal Phote. 
gee >. casee 3; ie) mirror alls seats Shale SAeeNIS, WANS) jeu graphic Society on June 12, and will be free to the public between 
S, without needing attention, plate after plate in a changing the hours of 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. until the closing day, July 27 
e 7 i i r ever ef is J 4 
ie roll meets aah te exposed, inserting e aaa KON It is not in the least doubtful that these pictures will be generally 
; a a es ag as ne eae seers eae pee aes ce the voted artistic, though it must not be forgotten that the term means 
Dire 8 Or) Cuber) BurEed SWOr en contnadisuncuon. rom | different things to different people. If we are not mistaken, it very 
eras where the shutter can be re-wound, while the mirror remains narrowly escapes being a term of opprobrium for some. critics 


” after an exposure. tte - , ce 3 
ne expres te full 2 wth of at is Sokoban, | AMI, af any ile, MC Denwehy’s print daddy ae And 
the two other levers’ set to “'T.” The shutter a8 then wound he work of a man sensitive, almost hypersensitive, to every influence 
pic welease presse down. The mirror is thereby raised and that would endue them with a touch of the poetic, the romantic, the 
ed in the “up” position, and the shutter opened; a second recious, and the sensuous. M. Demachy, indeed, seems not to care 


ae On ue ee ha be eg ees i ee maT OL || Ga jou toria picture that cannot make an appeal to minds open to such 

ee Seo toe Og OC USSG yung aon over influences, and we think that herein lies his great difference from 
ed to “I,” when the mirror is unlatched and falls. These series 1 Rie itis oveleat dos A oni 

fe: “thovieh Nenaihg. te Raga Te recta ears eer he generality of other workers, also artistic, in whose min s fancy 

ee we h gapiet a e d a v a x vy 1 ia : does not breed so readily as logic. He openly avers that these pictures 

Mca gee ae eB ees US SUP Wer yg SCHORE fan Ce Cap a0le 1G are not photographs; a very wise position to take, as we think, for 


g al of usage. : . cro 
pending a good de 2 ibeut) Rid it disarms paltry and unprofitable criticism. They are merely 
1¢ half-plate size is fitted with a 94in. hood, has ground glass Petice, wee! S 2 
z 3 : z é . 5 pictures; fancies, perhaps, would be a truer name, since there are 
screen for horizontal direct focussing if occasion requires, and Fi : 
=, : 5 E ew having the completeness demanded by what is understood as a 
ures 8$ x 7 x 8 inches. Its price, with three slides and picture 


: Nek ees rendaice : By 
na pes 7 seme bib eas eset oe eae oa Taking them then for what they are, and for what M. Demachy 
8 EROS Teich OISuEREATONS Ch WS Gleaner, sleet © con- | does but claim them to be, we unhesitatingly pronounce them to be 


d for the full list of prices. extremely delightful excursions into the domain of art. Were they 
Tue“ VANNECK” CAMERA, but independent of a photographic basis, M. Demachy might rank 


| older pattern of reflex camera still supplied by Messrs. Watson, | as a man of note in that domain. But although he shakes himself 
ct, one of the oldest cameras on the market, is shown in the as free as he can from this, their birthright, he cannot do so entirely. 
1eck, which is a box form of hand camera, arranged to focus Their roots hold firm in photographic soil, and give them mora 
uirror for horizontal pictures, and by scale with a finder for | sustenance than perhaps M. Demachy himself might, with pride, 


eal. It provides for three speeds, includes a bag-changer maga- | admit. To cut them free of the debasing commonplaces of the 
and measures, in the quarter-plate size, 43 x 84 x 6. It allows | camera would not only rob them of their roots, but to skip from vege- 
th time and shutter exposures. table to animal, of their present backbone into the bargain. The 
. farther M. Demachy disentangles himself the more he risks. Using 

Chas. Zimmermann and Co. another metaphor, we might say that, with the lifeline of photo- 


other camera which is shown for the first time in this country | graphy, M. Demachy floats admirably, and, could he but swim upon 
> “Ernemann” of Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann, possessing a very | the waters of art, he would, of course, no more bother himself with 
lete range of movements, and fitted with the already well- | that line than does any other artist who paints, etches, or draws 
nm “Krnemann” focal plane shutter. The front is a special | independently of any adventitious aid. For our own part we ardently 
re of the camera on account of its large lens-shade—44 x 4 | advise M. Demachy to try. There is such abundant evidence of power 


s—and a great rise, close on 1 inches. The latter move- | in his manipulation of pigment. in his appreciation of “ quality,” 
is made by rack and pinion adjustment, the screw of which | and his charm of lighting, that it is hard to believe that a more 
*s in one quarter inch from its working position. The lens- | direct process, like drawing in charcoal or painting in monotone, 
is removable to give access to the mirror. The hood is | should not bring him good results after a short course in draughts- 


hed to the top board of the camera, which supports it in the | manship, if that should really be needed. 
and by its provision of a carrying handle gives a convenient For the present, however, he takes what he wants of a theme 
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photographically arrived at, and plays variations upon it as a master 
in music takes some humble folk-tune and uses it merely as a stimulus 
to his own musical thought and feeling. No one can deny the pure 
legitimacy of such a course when the results are not put forward 
with wrongful claims. The only difference between Bach and 
Demachy is that the immortal “ Variations” do not owe their beauty 
to anything but Bach’s own feelings, he having been quite man 
enough to write the theme as well, if he had chosen; whilst in the 
other case the theme is a sine qué non which must be imported. 
Hence M. Demachy’s pictures are exhibited in Russell Square, not 
in Bond Street, and all the small fry of photography may claim his 
reception and not be entirely beyond their rights in passing judgment 
from their own point of view. M. Demachy opens his door to adopt 
the photographic theme, and in rush all the photographers at the same 
time, and there is no help for it. 

The state of affairs has not improved when M. Demachy hangs 
a “straight” print cheek by jowl with his variations, for the photo. 
graphers naturally will seize upon that as constituting their oppor- 
tunity. “Now,” they will say, “here is a girl’s head with dark hair 
ci a heavy silky quality that is proper to hair, and has its own 
sensuous charm, too. Her face is pale by contrast, with mode ling 
delicate and refined: a face that has a distinctive effect by being 
broadly and largely treated without accentuation of the separate 
features, contrasting as a whole with the dark hair that frames it 
in. This effect is truthful, and, to most of us, beautiful. How far 
has your variation outstripped it in beauty? You have first of all 
changed the heavy silky texture of the hair, which to us seems to 
be romantic and dignified, and have given it a light coloured, fluffy 
appearance, which we associate with barmaids and ladies ‘of no 
visible means of support.’ (We do not deny romance and dignity 
to such ladies, but the association of ideas is against them.) Next, 
you have put a lot of forcible modelling and shadow into 
so that, in the matter of contrast, the face and the hair have trans_ 
posed their effects. You have centralised the dark and reduced the 
hair to nothing more than a substance easily lending itself to vignet- 
ting. If it is hair, it is without character of its own, and of a tow- 
like texture that is a further remove from beauty rather than an 
approach to it. Where has your control ‘come in’ with advantage, 
in this case, at any rate?” 

M. Demachy would, of course, answer that these 
entirely questions of taste which cannot be discussed, because of a 
want of commonality of premises. “What I like, you don’t.” In all 
probability this essay has been hung to show the enormous scope 
of control which the oil process admits. 
maintain that, in principle, dark surrounded by light is any more 
beautiful than light surrounded by dark. As an example of such 
inversion of tones the print is remarkable. 

In another case where comparison is invited between a bromide 
and an oil print—a street scene—the “ straigh 
a fine thing in itself. It is due to an exposure when the effect was 
particularly flat and unpromising. Another attempt might have 
resulted in a fine effect of light and shade, and this no doubt more 
convincing than M. Demachy’s oil print of the same print, which 
has an abundance of effect, but less of plausibility. Its scheme 
of light and shade is not explained in a title. Sunlight it is certainly 
not; moonlight it may be; but a hidden arc light seems to us the 
only hypothesis that would satisfy one who had made a loving study 
of street effects. We do not deny that it has feeling and charm, 
which the bromide print entirely lacks; but M. Demachy, who has 
faith in his process sufficient to remove lamp-posts, has made a 
fantaisie of it. Famtaisies, such as his No. 2, may be delightfully 
fairy things in figure work, but somehow in a street of houses the 
fantastic seems most fit and proper when confined to the architecture. 

“Sourire,” “Etude de Geste,” “L’Orient,” “La Curieuse,” are 
all specimens of this fantaisie, this light, almost inconsequent touch, 
which litts the work of M. Demachy far into a higher region of 
achievements. They are quite delightful, because they admit, in 
their subject and the manner of approach to their subject, a light, 
unworldliness, best understood to an Englishman by the term 
“French” (not “frenchy”!) In such exercises of art, purely for 
art’s sake, we are not troubled, because a lady’ 
smoke. 


he features, 


matters are 


M. Demachy would not 


” print is by no means 


s garments end in 
It does not much matter that we cannot quite trace out the 
whereabouts of an arm or a knee. These charming pictures are trifles 
at the best, but a best that few of us can produce, and fewer stil} 


would be without. They are in the realm of fantaisie, and as such n 
obligations, tonal, structural, or optical are insisted upon. Control 
Yes, as much as the talented author likes to give us in this depart 
ment of art. We are in his hands, and they are hands we can trust. 

But if we step on to the solid ground of nature, to which alon 
“trusts the mind that builds for aye,” are we satisfied that, al 
other things being equal, this magic touch that sets us dreaming 9 
things we do not see when awake, is good for us all round, and i 
every case? Are purely photographic results so hope essly deyoi 
of truth and charm that the touch of a brush can at any time bette 
them? The beauty of the play of light amongst houses is due ¢ 
t 
t 


he working of inexorable natural laws. If we love the effect 0 
hat play of light, do we act wisely in not striving to preserve ther 
as they are, or as we can catch them by photographic means? J] 
landscape, the effects of natural phenomena are just as distinetl 
beyond our making. We may try to create them in the studio fe 
themselves; but we cannot do so at all unless we know them b 
heart first, and knowing them by heart means years of sharp-eye 
watching and slavish copying. We have no knowledge of M 
Demachy’s past history; he may have gone through this mill; by 
unless he has done so, it is doubtful whether he will ever succee 
in improving even a poor photograph of a really fine effect by “‘cor 
trolling ”—that is to say, intensifying here, lightening there, and ¢ 
on, with incentives other than those which would jea ously presery 
the record of the effe 


And this is the point where we think 
own road, 


he leaves us, taking hy 
His undoubtedly sensitive and artistic nature is moi 
influenced by qualities of tone, design, idea, richness or lightnes 
of the result and all those considerations than it is by the sensitiyi 
ness of the realist who is set afire by such simple things as clou 
shadows racing over downs, or the vibrating atmosphere over sunn 
cornfields. Both kinds of sensitiveness are artistic; but the one wi 
take to the controlling processes and the other to the “ straight 
print, provided it comes of the best and most skilful photograph: 
and abjures printed-in skies and other abominations that are th 
laughing-stock of those who can detect them. 

It is ridiculous to compare these two artistic natures, still wor 
to decry one at the expense of the other. They are both valuab 
to the world, and each the complement of the other. 

On Tuesday night the exhibition was formally opened, and a sho 
aper, written by M. Demachy, to introduce his pictures, was ree 
by the president and highly appreciated by the audience, who al 
istened with marked interest to the article recently contribute 

amera Work” by M. Demachy. 

Listening to these readings, we were struck with a thought whit 
seems to put a new complexion upon the claims advanced for the 
process. It is affirmed that the tonal values of pure photograph 
are usially wrong, and may be more readi y adjusted by oil printiz 

han by any other method. The question arises, What is mea: 
exactly by “wrong”? “From an artistic point of view,” adds } 
Demachy, which leads us to suppose that hns need for adjustme 
is after all only the need to alter the scheme of dark and light 
a print, prompted by his individual feeling; it is not perhaps th 
he attempts by alteration to come nearer to a truthful record of t 
tonal values of nature than the best photography could give hit 

If, then, his need of control arises from this perfectly gratuitous b’ 
artistic desire to readjust the values, the question is not one 
falsity of tone values at all, it is simply a question of chiaroscw 
in its larger connotation, which includes all the balance of light a 
dark in a picture, not only that due to shadows. 


wa 


“La Reyer Suisse pe Pxorograpurm” in the current numb 
announces its decease, because it cannot obtain sufficient new matt 
every month to fill its pages. 


“Britisa Brrps” is the title of a new illustrated monthly pu 
lished by Witherby and Co., of 326, High Holborn, W.C., which 
to be devoted entirely to the study of birds of this country. No. 
for June, contains articles by such well-known ornithologists 
Howard Saunders, P. H. Bahr, P. L. Sclater, F. C. Selous, al 
J. H. Gurney; whilst others of equal note have promised cont 
butions for future issues. The price of the magazine is one shilli 
per month, or 10s. 6d. per annum, post free. 
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Patent Dews. 


——S 
> following applications for patents were made between May 27 
June 1 :— 

ELOPMENT.—No. 12,249. Improvements in developing and fix- 
ng apparatus. Arthur Clarence Hayden, Norfolk House, Nor- 
folk Street, London. 

fOGRAPHIC Procrssms.—No. 12,304. Improvements in photo- 
srophic processes. Henry Solomon Wellcome, Arthur Gerald 
gates, and Frank Clement Starnes, Snow Hill Buildings, London. 
TING F'Ramus.—No. 12,424. Improvements in photographic 
printing frarnes. John Batty, Carlton Buildings, Paradise 
street, Birmingham. 

eR Horpers.—No. 12,459. Improvement in colour-screen, or 
iter-holders for use with photographic cameras. Edgar Samuel 
dunter, 88, Chancery Lane, London. 

RA STANDS.—No. 12,481. Improvements relating to camera 
tands. Edmund Healiss Harrison, 165, Queen Victoria Street, 
zondon. 

RAS.—No. 12,662. Improved camera for photographic and 
ptical purposes. Alchanan Cohen, 53, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPHCIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
2 Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
iondon, W.C. 

Pacxs.—No. 11,033, 1906. The invention consists essentially 
a the combination in a sensitised film of this type haying film 
nd tab in one, of an anti-curling coating or back and of an 
paque medium to prevent the passage of light, either with or 
ithout any other coating or layer of material of service for photo- 
taphing under different conditions. John Edward Thorn on, 
ltrincham, Chester. 
MING Prints.—No. 11,846, 1906. The invention relates to sub- 
titutes for the trimming shapes used for photographic prints. 
the inventor provides for this purpose a sheet of celluloid, 
slatine, glass, or other transparent material having marked 
rereon a number of geometrical figures—e.g. rectangles, circ es, 
r ovals of different.sizes. In addition to these figures marked 
n the transparent sheet, the sheet is perforated with pin-holes 
rranged along the lines forming the rectangles at or near the 
rners of the rectangles, and in the case of circular and -oval 
gures at suitable distances apart on the circular and oval 
nes forming the figures. 

Fig. 1 represents a transparent sheet marked with a series of 
ctangles of sizes proportionate to the standard sizes of photo- 
raphic es, and haying perforations at and near the corners. 


li 


2 


Ike 
|e 


a 


Hiozels 


g. 2 represents a transparent sheet marked with two series 
parallel lines extending for the most part across the plate, one 
ies being at right angles to the other, thus dividing the plate 
0 a series of rectangles. At each intersection of two lines is a 
rforation, a 

Phe device is used as follows :—The transparent sheet is laid 
the face of the photograph or picture and the lines‘thereon are 
d in making the selection of the portion of the picture desired 


both as regards size and position. Then by a pin or pointer 
passed through the perforations a in the sheet at the corners 
of the rectangle, or around the circle or oval, selected, marks 
are pricked out on the photograph or picture, after which the 


Fig. 2, 


transparent sheet is removed and the picture can then be cut out, 
using the pin pricks as a guide. One advantage of this arrange- 
ment is that the pin pricks pass through the picture and show 
at the back thereof, where they can be seen more easily than 
at the front, and can be used for ruling or marking the outlines 
of the picture. By this means the face of the picture does not 
require to be marked. The picture can :be trimmed, using a 
narrow metal rule, which is more convenient than glass, as it 
is not as liable to slip. Frederick Colin, Viscount, Maitland, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Body Guard, 14, Lower Sloane Street, 
London, S.W. 3 


Dew Apparatus, SC. 


The Airostyle (Air-brush).. Made by the Airostyle- Syndicate, 
Limited, 35, St. Bride Street, London, E.O. 

We have had submitted to us by the Airostyle Syndicate, Limited, 
a: new form of air-brush, for which many advantages are claimed 
over the older forms, especially in the matter of- durability and sim- 
plicity. One important-feature of the “ Airostyle”-is the shape and 
position of the needle, which allow the latter being easily removed 
for cleaning and dropped back into its place at -once., Moreover, 


oie 


Fig. 1.—“ Airostyle” Ready for Use. 
should the point of the needle by any chance become damaged, a 
new point (two extra being furnished with each instrument) may at 
once be screwed in in place of the old one, 

The valye has but one movement, being simply drawn backward 
to a greater or lesser degree, according to the amount of colour it 
may be necessary to pass through. The working is in this respect 
somewhat similar to the old form; one has only to forget une pulling. 
down movement to admit.the air, the construction of the valve 
obviating the necessity for this. 

Two other points are worth mentioning. The first is that, as the 
needle works outside the handpiece, there is no opening in vue 
reservoir, thus obviating the risk of colour flowing back into tne. 
mechanism. Also, no washers are needed in the adjustment of the 
cap, a feature which bears out the character of the whole apparatus 
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for getting all the facilities of air-brush work in the simplest possible 
way. 

The reliability of the brush and the smoothness with which it 
works are beyond criticism, and undoubtedly the workmanship 
and finish are of the highest excellence, the adjustment of every part 


Fig. 2.—* Airostyle” Showing Needle Withdrawn for leaning Purposes. 


being as perfect as the mechanism’ of a gun. The firm have every 
reason to be proud of their success, a great many airostyles being 
at present in™use in the Potteries and other industrial centres, 
meeting everywhere with the highest approval. The price we under- 
stand to be four guineas. 


Dew Diaterials. 


“Autotype Spirit Sensitising Solution for Carbon Tissues.” Pre- 
pared by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 

Tur Autotype Company, who are in roducing a,mew sensitising 

meditim for carbon tissue under the mame of “ Spirit-sensitiser,” 

have been good enough to send us a bo tle for trial. Before saying 
anything about the advantages of the new preparation we may 
appropriately yefer to the usual methods of sensitising, and dry- 
img, the tissue, and their drawbacks to those who only require 
to make use of the carbon process occasionally. These, to an 
extent, have hitherto prevented many from working the process at 
all. It is quite true that the trouble of sensitising one’s own tissue 
is avoided by purchasing it ready sensitised, and some years ago 
the Autotype Company set the example in supplying ready sensi- 
tised tissue in small quantities, a practice which, we believe, is 
now generally adopted. Even when the tissue is bought in small 

quantities, waste is often en ailed, as the purchaser has to take a 

dozen pieces, when, possibly, y three or four are required for 


on 


immediate use, and the remainder becomes insoluble before the 
procéss has next to be employed. 
The usual method of drying the water-sensitised tissue is, of 


course, bound to be a somewhat slow process, owing to the amount 
by the gelatine tissue; and though an im- 
in it by the Autotype Company about a dozen 
plan of squeegeeing the sensi.fsed tissue on to 
dried under the protection of its own yellow- 
stained paper, was introduced, even on this system the time of 
drying occupies some hour or two. These drawbacks are quite 
overcome by the new quick-drying sensitiser, which is evidently 
a bichromate salt dissolved in volatile solvents. It is of quite a 
pale tint, and has a mot unpleasant odour. Being affected by light, 
the bottle containing it should be kept in the dark 

The sensitiser is applied to the surface of the tissue, which is 
laid on a piece of paper, by means of a Blanc hard brush. This is 
simply a piece of swan’s-down, or flannelette, fixed with india- 
rubber band on the end of a strip of glass. A little of the solu- 
tion—a very little is required—is poured into a small dish, or 
saucer. The brush, lightly charged with it, is then passed over 
the surface, first lengthwise and then crosswise, but in a fairly free 
and easy manner, so as to ayoid regular streaks by traversing the 
It is then hung up to dry, of course, in a 
darkened or shaded room. The drying takes place in from ten 
minutes to a quarter of an hour,’ according to he temperature, and 
the tissue is then ready for printing. When the tissue has become 
surface dry a second coating may lbe applied if desired. This 
renders the tissue somewhat more sensitive, and, probably, better 
suited for-negatives with very harsh contrasts. But we have mot’ 
found this necessary even with very contrasty negatives. There 


of, solution absorbed 
provement was made 
years ago, when the 
ferrotype, whereon i 


same route repeatedly. 


is nothing new, it may be mentioned, in sensitising tissue on the 


surface only, for such was a frequent practice when the carbor 
process was finst introduced—now more than forty years ago— 
and the, Autotype Company’s new preparation has therefore every 
classical precedent. 

In our trials of the new sensitiser, the tissue was dried in at 
ordinary.room with the linds drawn down. The tissue was pinnec 
on the back of a fire-screen placed on the table. It dried in about 
fifteen minutes, and was then printed. The sensitiveness, it migh’ 
be surmised, may be rather less, as so little sensitiser is used, bu 
nevertheless we did not find this to be the case, and precisely th 
same exposure as for tissue sensitised in the ordinary way wa 
given and proved ample. The prints we obtained were amongst’ thi 
very best carbon pictures we have ever produced. In developing 
hem, water rather cooler than we are in the ha vit of employing 
was used, and the backing paper was stripped off rather quicker 
, the prints developing quickly and evenly. This will readilh 
is considered that it is only the surface o 
the gelatine—that which forms the image—which is permeated by 
he sensitiser: the backing paper is not even stained by th 
pichromates, After several prints had been soaked in the ‘sami 
water, prior to mounting them on the support for development 
the water was but very slightly coloured, a point deserving 6 
notice, as the small quantity of the bichromate salts in the tissu 
will be a great boon to those who suffer ill-effects in their hand 
from working the carbon process. 

It may be supposed that the “brush ” method of sensitising ma 
give rise to unevenness of the print, but it cer ainly did not i 
our experience. The largest pieces we have sensitised in this) wa; 
were 10 x 8, and the prints made on them showed no trace 0 
markings, though the brush we used was a somewhat narrow one 
The Autotype Company, too, have sent-us a 15 x 12 “print,” mad 
on tissue sensitised with the new preparation, applied with 
“brush.” The tissue was merely exposed to light for a short tim 
and then developed, and the print is of a perfectly even tint a 
over, without the slightest trace of brush marking: Such a print is 
of course, a delicate test for evenness. 

After what has been said it is scarcely necessary to remar 
upon the advantages of the preparation. The amateur user of ¢al 
bon, in particular, will be gratified by the ease with which tissu 


than usua 
be understood when it 


can be thus sensitised on the day of prin 
erratic British weather. Moreover, the 
of quickly repeating prints which may 
first instance—a protracted operation by 


ing—a boon, surely, in th 
process supplies the mean 
not be satisfactory in th 
the old process. In short 


we can commend the preparation to carbon workers, and to thos 
who have not yet made their trial of the process. The sensitise 
is sold in bottles containing about 10 oz., at the price of 1s., whi¢ 
includes a “Blanchard” brush. 


Cream Orayon “Srnrona” Postcarps.—The Leto Phott 
Materials Co. (1905), Ltd., send us samples of a “cream crayon 
brand of their well-known “Seltona” product, which they are plat 
ing on the market in the form of postcards and “boardoids.” Tk 
colour of the surface is a very agreeable pale cream, and the fir 
matt surface is one which well suits the great majority of work 
Both forms of the new variety are sold at the standard prices ¢ 
“Seltona,”” namely, twelve postcards and two masks per 1s. packe’ 
or twenty quarter-plate “boardoids” at the same price. 

(a ee 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

The current second-hand list of the City Sale and Exchange, 8 
Aldersgate Street, E.C., gives a very long list of bargains in high 
class hand, field, and studio cameras. shutters, and other apparata 
and is a list which anyone in need of fresh apparatus may be recom 
mended to procure, the firm’s facilities of suiting the various requir 
ments of customers being very complete. The list is sent free. : 
contains also the first particulars of the stereoscopic and postcal 
“Planex’’ reflex camera. 

Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, London, B.C 
recognising that good things'deserve to be well described, hat 


issued a new and very wel 
lenses and other apparatu 
stylish appearance, but b 
facilitate reference to~ it. 
“Huryplan” and “ Planast: 


arranged price list of their photograpli 
s, which is admirable not merely for i 
ecause the arrangement and typogranh 
Very full particulars of the excellet 
igmat” lenses are, of course, a prominel 


feature, but there is scarce. 


y any form of modern high-class apparatt 
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Messrs. Staley are not in a position to supply. Full parti- subject or two atthe pretty little village of Inram, then’ struck 
of the “ Mite” reflex camera, which we review on another the Pilgrim’s Road in the hills and tramped im the track of the .pre- 
are here given for the first time. The list is quite worth the historic tin merchants along it to Wrotham, passing St. Clere 
nny stamps on receipt of which Messrs. Staley will send ‘it. on the way. As ‘the distance was over three miles, they were 


obliged to leave all the pictures away to their left for a future 
Doeetings of Societies. 
er Se 


occasion, or else run the risk of breaking tryst with the third partv, 
[HETINGS OF SOCIETIES: FOR NEXT WEEK. 


which travelled from Catford to Wrotham Station by a later train. 
One of the pilgrims, by the way, had a heavy whole-plate outfit, 
which two friends took turns in carrying over the three-mile tramp. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 
mdon Photographic Society. Outing to St. George’s Hill. 
and District Photographie Society. Outing to Waltham Abbey. 


At Wrotham the party fell upon the old church, and took it from 
every possible point of view, external or internal, Mr. Snowden 
Ward pointing out its peculiarities, the most interesting of which 


Pena District ph tor raphicipaplot Outing to Highams Park. was, perhaps, the unique processional arch broken through the 
Camera Club. . and C. P, U. Excursion to Barrow. ey Rea ie, are Es ra teat Ae a 1A8 

n Photo, Art Club. Outing to Woodlands, Pitmedden. tower to enable processions to make the circuit of the building. 
ondon Photographic Society. Outing to Purley Beeches. Mrs. Carine Cadby was with the party, but had left her camera 


ham Photographic Society. Excursion in conjunction with the Coventry z prety Oo eet _ a RRS Sen 
tographic Club, to Binton and Welford-on-Ayon at home, and, to the regret of everybody, had to leave early om 


orth Photographic Society. Outing to Broadway. account of her husband's health. After tea-at the “Bull” a hearty 
eee tour Photographie Society. I. and ©. Union Ramble to Barrow- | vote of thanks was accorded‘to Mr. Ward for ‘the-trouble he ‘had 
| Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Dartford. taken in the matter. It was practically arranged that he will give 
the whole day to the S.S.P.S. “pilgrims” who go to’Maidstone on 
July 27, as several of those who made a poor bag in the short-time 


Monpbay, JUNE 17. 
ondon Photographic Society. ‘Tri-Chromatic Photography.” Hy. J- 


ley, at their disposal at Wrotham are determined to make the trip to 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18. | Maidstone in the morning, leaving the laggards to follow them 
ster Amateur Photographic Society. “Making Stereoscopic Trans‘ | down in the afternoon. 


neies.” J. Oliver. 
Photographic Society. ‘‘Just Across the Channel.” Wm. Rawlings. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19. 


mn and District Photographic Society. ‘Dry Mounting.” Mr. Biss‘ Dews and Dotes. 


petition, June 1 Prints. 
uburban Photographic Society. Portfolio Chat and Criticism of Prints, 


mera Club. Hvening Excursion—Cockersdale. TsInESS CHAncRe — Naat ahiieha oa u 
@ Camera Club, Outing to Steyning and Wiston Park. | Be SIN Se Cuances.—The old-established business of Mr. Herbert 
iddlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘Gum Bichromate.” A.H.Piddington. | Watkin, Scarborough, has been purchased by Mr. Shaw, of Cam- 


orth Photographic Society. Survey Excursion to Camp Lane. | berley; and that Mr. Adolf Urban, Leeds, by Mr. Helliwell, Leeds. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 20. | The transfers were by Messrs. Booty and Co., Walthamstow. 
and Provincial Photographic Association. Nomination of Officers. | DISAPPEARANCE OF A Rercare PHorogRapHER.—Mr. Arthur Tee 
pauh Photographic Society. *“The Action of a Lens.” W. J. Foster. | ione of the operators in the employ of Messrs. Frith and Co., of 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. | Reigate, had been in the neighbourhood of Bath for some weeks 
NG held June 11. Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, F.R.1.B.A., taking photographs of the district. He had written from that town 
lent), declared *he exhibition of oil prints by M. Demachy ito his relatives in a pessimistic vein, and has not since been 
to the members and the public, and read an address on heard of. 
ubject, written by M. Demachy. M. Demachy was | Av Coventry County Covrr last week, Herbert Pearson, photo- 
<) opinion that previous exhibitions at the R.P.S. of grapher, of High Street, claimed from Joseph Arthur Cross, butcher, 
a. revolutionary process as gum-bichromate has. had con- 172, Spon Street, £12 12s’, of which £5 5s. was for damages to 
le influence on the growth of that method of printing, and | artificial teeth, and 87 7s. for pain and suffering. His Honour gave 


gratifying to see that its exponents were officially represented judgment for plaintiff for seven guineas. 
society. The oil process, after remaining in the shadow for Paeraci rare) Analy ce Sane ehacial, Tavihia Aras eh apart 
was now striving to occupy the important position it deserved lists has wong ‘ia Suan ithe iia Blectrié Co Tarte of Park 
1. The whole of the pictures shown were printed on. Illing- Street, Southwark, S.E. (writ : ie has Giheas on ates 

3 slips neater Saree ; : ark, S.E. (writes the “ Electrical Times”). This‘is a 
s double transfer papers, the different grades of which offered list (No. 1,362) which deals exclusively with arc lamps for photo- 
por wena tatieneuistiatineiis, | ML, WDieuninigy Woe ianeeile sy graphic work, a branch of work which has, until now, not received 
tand how it was ever asserted that numberless}tacsimiles could’ ils lmduelamountlor attention im trade lists. The Union Electric 
duced by the dO EEE TENN Square, centimetre of the jean Co. has reached, it believes, such a state of perfection in its photo- 
ked Reine Oe ate the ‘worker S. jeckgaeali, eal © HiRes graphic arcs that it conitilons they may be called standard patterns. 
. ‘apostle. According Gg ulie sates ae Peas, The arcs are illustrated in the “pamphlet and are complete with 
3 pe WHR. The! seen eke bens a ney ante ny ‘ cee hanging slings, travelling carriages, stands, reflectors, and so forth. 
sibilities of the process were very great, and that there was Certain of the types listed, for direct current only, are standard 


) Feason, save ignorance on the part of the photographer, for : f be ; ; 
ENTS : Rao eel 3 patterns for copying and printing work. O ares W. i 
alues offending the eye. The superiority of the process in PYINS i § pen ares with parabolic 


rection was due to handling alone. It was a useful, but sharp, apieclets re tials for either direct oF slthewiaeiaes currents. 

at cut with both edges. M. Demachy hoped that photo- i Mr..C. Corn, of the Metropole Studios, Cardiff, and of Islington, 
rs would appreciate the new and great’ power that local inking London, has taken over the photographic business of Mr. Lundstrom, 
aced in their hands. An animated discussion followed, in 6, Hickman Road, Penarth. The premises haye been renovated and 
Dr. Evershed and Messrs. Tilney, E. T. Holding, F. C. Lam- fitted in thoroughly up-to-date style, and in order to inaugurate 
W. Thomas, J. H. Gear, 8. G. Kimber, Arbuthnot, E. J. what should prove a very popular venture, Mr. Corn held a reception 
dl the President took part. The meeting terminated with ast week, and it is satisfactory to find the head of this enterprising 


Miniestic vote! of thanks to0Me"Demachy: firm, which undertakes all classes of trade work for other pro- 
essionals, accorded a hearty recevtion in his new undertaking. 


Drath or Herr Orromar Anscuurz.—it is with regret that we 
1ave to announce the death, on the 30th ult., of Herr Ottomar 
Anschiitz, whose name was so long associated with high-speed instan- 
aneous, work, particularly that-of animals. He was the inventor 
of a special form of focal-plane camera for this class of work, con. 
structed with such excellence by the Goerz works. He was the 
inventor also of a special form of cinematograph in which full-size 
antern plates were used. 


H SusurBAN Puorocrapuic Socrety.—The first “ Pilgrim’s 
outing of this Society took place on Saturday, and was led 
H. Snowden Ward, editor of the “Photographic Monthly.” 
fendance was rather disappointing, since, though the Society 
mbered over 140 members, only twenty-two enthusiasts, includ- 
ors; assembled at Wrotham,; the centre selected. Three parties 
ywn from London. One cycled down, arrived early, and got 
views from Wrotham Hill before the second party arrived. 
atter derailed at Kemsing about half-past two, picked up a | “Hypo” is the name of a private photographic magazine conducted 
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by a member of the Wimbledon and District Camera Club, with a 
view to increasing the membership and also of keeping members who 
are unable to attend the meetings regularly in touch with the doings 
of the club. Its twelve pages consist of the club notices for the 
current month, editorial notes on_topical matters, reports of club 
meetings, competition rules, answers to correspondents, and a page 
for advertisements for which there is no charge. Two of the most 
interesting features are a tourist article by the secretary, and by way 
of illustration, and possibly instruction for the younger members of 
the club, a portrait study, suitably mounted. The whole forms an 


interesting record of the club’s proceedings, and we commend the 
idea to the notice of other secretaries. 
Comstnep Ovrrnc of THR Lonpon AFFILIATED Socrerres.—On 


Saturday, June 8, a large number of members of the above-named 
societies visited Abrook Common, where, owing to the favourable 
weather, a quantity of interesting work was done. The party then 
proceeded to Esher for a substantial tea, after which the official 
group was taken, and speeches made by Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, 
C. H. Oakden, and Dr. Evershed, the proceedings being concluded 
with a short entertainment by members of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.” All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Epirors, THE BrRivtixH 
JouRNAL OF PHortocrarHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.” Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

“." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hmney 
GrEENWoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. H. North, 62, Boar Lane, Leeds. Photograph of the Town Hall, Leeds. 

Thos. Clegg, Park Studio, Rawtenstall, Lancashire. Photograph of the Opening 
of the Carnegie Library at Rawtenstall, June 1. 

A. Brown, 14, High Street, Montrose. Four Photoaraphs:—A View of the Ferry, 
Ferryden, near Montrose. A View of Red Castle, Lunon Bay, near Montrose, 
A View of Lunan Bay, near Montrose. A View of Marine Avenue from 
Churchyard Steps, Montrose. 

T. Bromwich, Oldbury Cottage, Bridgnorth, Salop. Photograph of Early Closers’ 
Football Team. 

B, J. Loyd, 23, Sterndale Road, West Kensington, London, W. 
@ Small Flint. 
F. Overton, 147, Beverley Road, Hull Photograph. Being a Copy of a Part 
Photograph and Part Drawing of New Promenade and Sea Wall, Hornsea. 
F.C. Macmahon, 23, Academy Street, Inverness, N.B. Photoorazh entitled, 
“The Three Majors” Highland Light Infantry. Photograph entitled, 
“Sailoi’s Hornpipe Dancer.” Highland Light Infantry. 

E. E. Carver, 6. Church Street, Maesteg, South Wales. wo Photographs of the 
Rev, S. Jacksor. 


Photograph of 


Namine Nrcatives.—Can you tell me what is the best way to title 
negatives? What can you suggest? I might say it is for post. 
card work.—G. 8. P. 

The usual plan is to set up the titles in type, photograph down 
on to a photo-mechanical plate, and transfer by stripping on 
to the negative, a portion of the film being cut out to receive 
the title. We have an article in type on the subject. 

Coryricut.—Am I correct in supposing that one is at liberty to copy 
and publish photo copies of engravings, issued 1800-1825, without 
hindrance, and that one had no copyright prior to the Act of 
1862?’—Do.pHin. 

You will be quite safe in working from the original engravings. 

Buive-BLAck LANTERN SxipEs.—I should be very pleased if you would 
give me some information on the following: I want to make 
some lantern slides from ordinary negatives, which must be 
of a decided blue-black colour. I have a trade slide as a sample, 
and the tone is a cold blue. I have tried various plates (Mawson’s, 
Paget Fast, and Imperial Special) and also various developers 
(hydroquinone, metol, and pyro ammonia), but can only obtain 


a grey or black without any trace of blue. Can this colour 
obtained direct, or must I resort to toning with gold? Infom 
‘ion regarding plates, developer, exposure (full or under) will 
very much welcomed.—BLvE: 
Metol is the best developer in our experience for a bluish-bl; 
one, but a pronounced tone is not easy to obtain. The } 
course we think is to develop’to a warm colour and tone it 
gold sulphocyanide bath. We have got very fine blue-blacks 
ihis process. 
.—It is quite against our rule to express any opinion on - 
somparative merits of any particular maker’s goods. All - 
enses you name are good. For cabinet portraits, as you s 
he lens should not be less than about 12in. focus, but for t 
pictures it would be better longer, as then better perspective 
obtained, and, as your studio is sufficiently long, we wor 
suggest one of longer focus, say 14in. to l6in. It would 
vell, for convenience, to have one of about 84in. or Yin. for y 
small pictures. A lens of 20in. or 22in. focus, with an aperti 
f/6, would be very suitable for 15 x 12 groups. 

. H.—This is a question that we are continually answering. 

as, over and over again, been explained in these columns tl 
when a photographer is paid for taking a photograph, whethe 
portrait, a house, or a view, he has no copyright in the pictw 
hat is the property of the one who has paid for its being tak 
he photographer had a copyright ir 
no damages for its infringement pr 


Ce} 


Again, supposing that t 
picture, he can recover 
o registration. 
Drvon.—Unless you have an agreement in writing you have | 
much of a case, as there has been no actual transaction. If 1 
mother denies your right to the copyright it is open to you 
charge her for the sitting. It is one thing or the other. 
W. J. R.—We are sorry that the mistake was ours, as we know * 
firm would not misrepresent the outfit. 
.—Mr. Driffield has written one num 
ure” (Dawbarn and Ward, 6d.), on 
but you will not find anything of the slip system in it, as’ 
latter is a method of Mr. Watkins, whose “ Watkins’ Manu 
(any dealer, 1s.), is the book you require. 
. E, A.—Too long for this column. You had better study “Mou 
and Frames,” by Lambert (Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 1s.), 
. Rosse.—Certainly, you must register the final result, however t 
is obtained. 
. M.—Not bad for a week only. T. S. Bruce, whose address } 
will see in our advertisement pages. 
J.—Try the Commercial Photo Company, Ltd., Rajar, Li 
Halifax Photo Company, and ‘Tress Company. 
K. Dryare.—The print has been toned both with gold ¢ 
platinum. Tone slightly in the gold and acetate bath and fl 
with the phosphoric acid and chloroplatinite bath on p. 983 
the “ Almanac”. for 1907. 
A. Mc.—* The Chemistry of Photography,” by R. Meldola, 
Also ‘hemistry for Photographers” (elementary), by C. 
Townsend. (Dawbarn and Ward, Limited. 1s.) 
1. See page 775 of the “Almanac.” A brief answer is not possil 
2. O. Schel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C., is the most like 
5. There is none. 


yer of the “ Photo-Mir 
he “.H. and D.” syste 


F. 


mM 
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SUMMARY. 
teflex Camera Exhibition. Steps are being taken by the 
uphic Convention to transfer the collection of cameras and 
phs to Hereford for the Convention week. 


fer again in am editorial to the movements of reflex cameras 
1 reference to different classes of work. (P. 459.) 


rthur Marshall expresses the highest opinion of the reflex 
versal instrument, and particularly because of the means 
s of judging of the “photographic quality” of a subject. 


. Martin Duncan, writing on the use of the reflex in Nature 
y, Sums up some of the essentials of an instrument to 
Specially for that purpose. (P. 461.) 


notes by Mr. F. ©. 'Tilmey on the photographs in the 
exhibition, regarded as pictures, appear on page 463. 


rofessional Photographers’ Association reports its intention 
with a case of canvassing frauds. (P. 470.) 


urley Lewis thas published a brief interesting confession as 
m: in photographic portraiture. (P. 467.) 


eresting exposure of “spiritualism”? by means of the camera 
ze at Leeds last week. (P. 458.) 


ve the figures for German imports and exports of photo- 
requisites for the first three months of the present. year. 


read interest is taken in Germany in the protection of 
pots from disfigurement by advertisements, etc. (P. 458.) 


mclusion of the review of modern progress in colour-sensi- 
Mr. EH. J. Wall appears on page 464. 


hromatic plates and flexible films are among the patents 
eck. (P. 468.) 


iggestion of a lens of uranium glass has been made by 
Houdaille. (P. 458.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


By their unanimous vote last week, the 
Council of the Photograpiic Convention 
of the United Kingdom recommended to the forthcoming 
general meeting, to be held on Tuesday in the Hereford 
week, the acceptance of the invitation from the Association 
Belge de Photographie for the Convention to make the 
Belgian capital its meeting-place next year. The friendly 
overtures of the Brussels society with which the leading 
amateur and professional photographers in Belgium are 
associated, should, we think, meet with the approval of 
the Convention as a whole, although the selection of a 
Continental meeting-place will send the Convention outside 
shese islands for the first time. However, no more favour- 
able venue than Brussels could be named. A comfortable 
night journey brings the traveller there from London in 
ittle over twelve hours, and at a cost (return) of twenty- 
five shillings. Moreover, the lower cost—something like 
one-half—of hotel expenses in Belgium will more than 
compensate for any extra railway fares which those in 
he North of England would have to pay. For those who 
prefer a shorter sea journey and daylight, a passage of 
three or four hours vié Dover and Calais, or fifty-five 
minutes vid) Dover and Calais, will take them from London 
o Brussels in about eight hours. One factor, amounting 
almost to a guarantee of a successful Belgian convention, 
is the intimate knowledge, acquired from constant visits 
for so many years past, which Mr. F. A. Bridge has of 
he country and of the many highly picturesque spots 
easily reached from the capital. We hope the invitation 
of the Association Belge will be accepted. 


The P.C.U.K, 
at Brussels. 


* * * 


Reflex It will interest those who are unable 
Cameras. to see the present collection of cameras 
and photographs at the “B.J.” office to learn that almost 
all of them will be exhibited at the forthcoming Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom, to be held 
at Hereford from July 15 to 20. There are one or two 
makers who are unable to grant the loan of their instru- 
ments for that occasion, but the majority, according to 
information received as we go to press, will allow con- 
ventioners to have the opportunity of inspecting their 
manufactures. 


* * * 
The Ti has been pointed out often enough 
Flattery of how photographers and painters inter- 
Imitation. 


change their points of view. The 
modern amateur pictorialist hangs on to the skirts cf 
impressionism for some reason best known to himself. 
The painter, or, rather, the cheap illustrator, copies the 
hit-or-miss snappings of the camera user, giving us a foot 
and an outstretched arm of a figure, “trimming off” the 
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remainder of his anatomy. A very accomplished draughts- 


man in lead pencil shows at the New English Art Club | 


a drawing called “|St. Pancras,’ which is more like a 
bad photograph than anything else in the world. It may 
be described as a “bald-headed” print in platinum of a 
street scene, very flat in tone, and a trifle hard in its 
edges. Such, at least, would be the ordinary criticism 
of it from the mind of the average photographic critic. 


f 
| 


The irony of the situation is that the little sketch has | 


delightful qualities, and is obviously the work of a man 
of talent—Mr. Muirhead Bone, in fact. Here we have 


‘art mimicing, unconsciously, a photograph at its worst, | 


and we find the result good. Can there be any other 
explanation of so anomalous a state of things than that 
the hand of man endues a trifle in art with some mysterious 
charm denied to the purely photographic record? Fortu- 
nately, the mechanical work of photography has its own 
charms also, denied, in turn, to the hand of man. 
the two things are essentially different, and cannot be 
regarded from the same point of view. Such instances as 
the above only endorse and confirm this contention. 


* * * 
Landscape 


Protection 
in Germany. 


Some interesting light on the care with 
which the scenic beauties of the country 
are preserved in Germany is shed by a 
recent lecture delivered in Munich, which we find 
abstracted in “Nature.” In all parts of Germany, but 
particularly in Bavaria, quarrying and forestry have been 
done under State superintendence, in order that a check 


In fact, | 


might be set to the disfigurement of scenery by these | 


operations, as well as by the erection of advertisements, 
telephone cables, and the like. The traveller in the 
picturesque and unfrequented byways of Bavaria finds 
much to be thankful for in the absence of disfiguring 
acts of vandalism, and one can only express a wish that 
some similar official aid might be granted to the bodies 
which in this country have had the same good aim before 
them, although we have cause to be proud, as Prof. 
Conmentz, the author of the paper, points out, of the 
lead taken by London in the retention of woods and 
forests as public places. 


* * * 
A We are glad to see our contemporary, 
t 7 gia [eons 
Eucreeranic “Truth.” in whose pages the legion 
“Spiritualism.” forms of trickery are pilloried, giving 


prominence to a recent exposure of an 
alleged medium in Leeds. The “medium” was a man 
named Chambers, whose manifestations of the materialisa- 
tion of spirits have been accepted in spiritualistic circles 
in the North with mingled veneration and rapture. Some 
of his dupes were so satisfied of the genuineness of the 
phenomena which were produced by his mediumship that, 
with the idea of converting sceptics, they arranged for a 
photographer to be present at a private séance, with a 
view of securing negatives of some of Chambers’ familiars. 
After the usual hocus-pocus on the part of the medium 
and the singing of hymns by the audience, the manifesta- 
tions commenced, and from within the cabinet where the 
medium was concealed a variety of spirits made their 
appearance. One of these was a spirit known as “The 
Signor,’ who spoke broken Italian, and was announced 
as the medium’s chief guide. “The Signor” was per- 
suaded to give a sitting to the photographer, and by means 
of a flashlight exposure a couple of excellent negatives 
of the spirit form were obtained. The resultant photo- 
graphs were published in the “Leeds Mercury,’ and 
admirably illustrate the bogus character of the manifesta- 
tions. “The Signor” is obviously the medium himself, 
divested of his clothes and shrouded in a sheet, which he 


is holding in his mouth in order to conceal the lower I 
of his face. The quaintest element in “The Signoy 
spiritual attire, however, is his headdress, which is forr 
out of a chest-protector which Chambers was wearing 


% % * 
Uranium At a recent meeting of the Soe 
Glass Francaise, Colonel Houdaille exhib} 
Lenses. 


results obtained with a lens made 
uranium glass, and recommended it on account of 
screening effect. He found that in a thickness of 
millimetres it absorbed ten per cent. of the lumin 
rays and fifty per cent of the photo-chemical, or presuma 
the blue. There is, therefore, an appreciable improvem 
in the colour-rendering when using orthochromaitic pla 
Incidentally, it is remarked that there is far more e 
illumination over the plate than with ordinary glass, 
reason being that the convergent lens of uranium gl 
being less thick at the edges thaniat the centre, absorbs 
of the oblique rays, and automatically acts the réle ¢ 
compensator. No details are given as to photome 
determination of this point, data which would be requi: 
as the absorption by the glass of the lens is the | 
important factor in producing unequal illumination. ] 
remarked also that only in very few combinations ceo 
it be used, and not in a lens of the anastigmatic type. 


* * * 
Coloured It is stated that M. Atout Taille 
Lenses. suggested in 1892 the use of yel 
glass for the lens, but the idea of using colou 
glasses dates much further back—to 1853, in fac 


though then the idea was to use violet or blue g 
to ensure perfect achromatism. We believe that Sir V 
Crookes was the first to suggest the use of yellow-colov 
lenses, in order to obtain better colour-rendering, 

the idea has been revived times out of number. Sir \ 
Abney has also suggested coating one of the surfaces 
the lens with coloured collodion. Colonel Houdaille 
face of the fact that uranium glass cannot be used 
making anastigmats, suggests that a suitable yellow g 
would soon be made if the need arose. : 


* * * 

| The _ The fifteenth Photographic Salon 

| Aue Leg ail announced to open its doors on Sept 
alon. 


ber 13 at the gallery of the Royal W: 
Colour Society, Pall Mall East, and to close them 
October 26, which is also the closing day of the Re 
Photographic Society’s Exhibition. ‘The conditions 
entry remain unaltered, except that, in the case of Fra: 
a special committee composed of M. Robert Demachy 
Colonel C. Puyo will make the selection in Paris. 
in previous years, the avowed aim of the Limited I 
is “to exhibit only that class of work in pictorial ph 
graphy in which there is distinct evidence of perst 
artistic feeling and execution.” As also intimated 
year, “pictures sent for exhibition to any other exhibit 
open in London at. the same period are liable also to 
disqualified,” an announcement which may be emphasi 
to new comers into the exhibition field as a gentle | 
as to the way they should proceed if they would m 
friends with those who will sit in judgment in Pall } 
East—not only next September, but in other September 
and whose memories in such matters as the exhibit 
of duplicates are reported to be little short of infalli 
Entry forms for the exhibition are obtainable from 
honorary secretary, Mr. Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall 4 
East, 8.W., and entries must, if packed, reach Mes 


Bourlet and Sons, 17 and 18, Nassau Street, London, 
on August 29, or may be delivered in all their na 
loveliness at 5a, Pall Mall Hast on September 2. 
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REFLEX CAMERAS. 
IT. 


le previous article we essayed the, to us, unnecessary 
of emphasising the advantage of the reflex type of 
ra. Yet, as we then said, it is not easy to convince 
ional experienced workers of the gains derivable 
a system which affords a short cut to a facility of 
ing which they themselves have attained by steps 
were painful and slow. If we were uncharitable we 
t attribute their disparagement to not altogether 
genuous motives, for it is no nicer for a clever hand- 
ra worker to have the wind taken out of his sails by 
‘recruit with a reflex than it is for a teacher of music 
2 a pianola being delivered in his neighbourhood. In 
ion, however, to the general points raised last week, 
are some others reiating to the comparison between 
focussing cameras and those of the reflex pattern, 
t others refer to differences among these latter them- 
. 
e objection alleged against the reflex is that it must, 
its very nature, be used from a lower point of view 
is often desirable, on account of the exaggeration 
1 such a lower point bestows on the height of build- 
in the foreground. To this it must be said that at 
two patterns of reflex on the market provide for use 
2 eye level by means of a mirror in the hood, which 
ts the image on the ground glass, and gives the 
grapher an actual, though inverted, picture, which he 
ycus and compose as he wants. We have heard, too, 
+h heroic measures as holding the reflex upside-down 
en arms extended upwards, and viewing the image 
gh the downward hanging hood; but we cannot offer 
ecommendations as to the convenience or certainty 
sh a method. It may be said, however, that so far 
ussing is concerned, this operation may be done at 
wer level, the camera then raised to the eyes, and 
lection of the field made by judgment with. the eye, 
t will be found possible with practice to use the 
iy reflex with great certainty in this way, as the 
difficulty —the focussing — does not enter into the 
In fact, the method is precisely that most commonly 
sd by photographers of sporting and other events in 
rapid movement occurs. With the best apparatus 
asual in the case of such subjects first to get the 
a in focus on a certain spot, where the moving figure 
me, but at the time of the actual exposure to keep 
es fixed on the subject itself, not on any image of 
finder. The camera is best at the level of the eyes 
s to be done, and a reflex camera is quite as suitable 
other for such work. 
s brings us to one other point in connection with the 
raphy of objects in rapid motion, namely, the 
e instantaneity of action of the reflex camera and 
2 ordinary focal-plane shutter such as the Goerz- 
tz, which may be taken as the standard type of the 
 focal-plane camera. Does the refiex respond 
taneously to the release in exposures of objects ap- 
ing the camera or moving across its line of sight at 
seed? The question, by whomsoever put, amounts to 
ession of inexperience in high-speed photography, 
2 reason that the personal equation enters into all 
york when making the exposure, and the practised 
or will mentally anticipate the arrival of the on- 
y runner or cyclist in order that the exposure may 
y take place when the latter has reached the pre- 
ined point. In the case of a reflex we are not pre- 
to say that the interval between. pressure on the 
and the exposure is any longer, but admitting that 
he adjustment lies in the automatic anticipation of 
int at which the release is made, a point which may 


be observed when watching the object itself or its image 
on the ground glass of the reflex. 

We may now say a word on the use of the reflex in the 
making of hand-camera studies of figures in sireets, 
markets, and other places where the chief considerations 
are to keep the camera out of sight and to be able to bring 
it instantly into action. In these respects the reflex, saving 
its power of accurate focussing, is not so suitable as the 
well-known types of box scale-focussing camera, although, 
with the hood down and a focussing scale fitted, it is not 
one whit less suitable. If we were anticipating any pro- 
portion of figures among other subjects, we should cer- 
tainly fit a scale for 10 ft. and 15 ft. to our reflex camera, 
and should expect to find these marks of service; or we 
hould use a quiet moment to get a figure in focus on the 
ground glass on about the scale we wanted, and then, 
shutting down the hood, use the camera thus set. This 
solely for the sake of securing figures before they had dis- 
covered they were being photographed. The reflex, it 
should be added, supplies a most ingenious method of 
securing the same end in the provision of a mitror placed 
on the lens panel at an angle of 45 degrees to the axis of 
the lens. The image is thus received at right angles to the 
direction in which the camera is actually pointing, and 
hus allows of figure studies being obtained under the very 
noses of the subjects. We cannot speak from our own 
experience of this method, but several well-known hand- 
camera workers have used it with great success, and 
Messrs. Adams regularly supply one form of it as a con- 
venient attachment. 

Coming now to the adjustments of the reflex camera 
itself, one of the first points of advantage is the co-relation 
of shutter and mirror, by which (1) the shutter cannot be 
wound while the mirror is up, or (2) the mirror always: 
falls again after an exposure, unless purposely latched up, 
or (3) the shutter can be wound but not kept up if the 
winding key is turned while the mirror is up, thus exposing 
the plate. The last-named tells us at once that the mis- 
chief has been done, which is something, though not so 
good a movement.as No. 1 or No. 2, of which we prefer 
No. 1 for the reason that on this system it is apparently 
easier to provide a gentle release than it is on No. 2, in 
which, in the commercial patterns, the setting lever for the 
mirror acts also as the release. 

A point of importance as regards time exposures is the 
rapidity with which the shutter can be adjusted to give 
them. Usually, those cameras in which the shutter alone 
is used in giving the time exposure are the better in this 
respect, but in our opinion the best of all arrangements 
is to open the focal-plane shutter to its full aperture before 
exposure commences, and use a lens cap or lens shutter for 
the time exposure.. This plan is preferable on account of 
the freedom from the vibration: to which a large shutter 
such as the focal-plane is liable. There is one other point 
to which we must refer. Although it is one for individual 
consideration, yet it should not be overlooked in selecting 
a camera. It is the disposition of the focussing screw in 
relation to the shutter release. In some cameras these 
are placed on opposite sides; in others, near together on 
the same side. The first system is adopted in order to 
focus a moving object up to the instant of exposure, follow- 
ing it in the ground glass with the focussing screw, and 
keeping the finger of the other hand upon the release. 
In the second system the left hand is given the duty of 
holding the camera firmly, and the right that of focussing 
the subject and releasing the shutter, on the principle that 
the most accurate work is done, in the case of rapidly 
moving objects, by first focussing on a point in the station: 
ary portion of the view, and waiting until the object just 
reaches it before making the exposure. Both systems have 
their supporters among users, though it must be said that’ 
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the makers by a large majority adopt the former. How- 
ever, it is not a difficult matter to have a camera converted 
from one to the other. 


th 


In regard to the other features of a reflex camera, we 
ink we may dismiss them as those of a good hand-camera ; 


those we have discussed in the foregoing notes relate mo: 
particularly to the reflex mechanism, and will, it is hope 
be of service to our readers visiting the present exhibitic 
or studying the reviews of the apparatus there show 
which appeared in our columns last week. 


THE REFLEX HAND-CAMERA AS A_ UNIVERSAI 
INSTRUMENT. 


[As a commentary on the present interest in the reflex exhibition at the “B.J. 
type of hand-camera, more than usual importance may be attached to the following 
well-known maker of oft-medalled exhibition pictures, from the fact that, with one exception, all Mr. 
has been taken with his reflex camera in the first instance. 


* house, and in the facilities afforded by the refles 
article by Mr. Arthur Marshall, thi 
Marshall’s exhibition worl 


An instrument of this type, as the article points out, is of immens 


value in judging of the “photographic quality” of a scene.— Eps. “ B.J.”] 


Tur qualities in the reflex type of camera which make it nearer 
to the ideal hand-camera than any other type are the following, 
J aay £ 


vi 


Z. i — 
1. The exact extent and composition of the image actually 


affecting the plate may be seen. 


2. The degree of the illumination of the subject or strength of 


the light may be better judged. 


OT 


3. Full use can be made of any type of lens. 

4. Architectural studies can be made with better results. 

5. To the study of insect life it is indispensable, or of birds 
n the wing. 

The first point is of the greatest value to the picture-maker. 


Seeing the image the actual size it is represented upon the plate, 


Ww 
it 


ith its groupings, composition, balance of lights and darks, 
s atmosphere and delicate tones of light, or the details in the 


depths of the shadows—are advantages which not even the stand- 
camera possesses ; more particularly where the study of figures 


and expressions in face is concerned. 


These alone give a value 


to the reflex type which, to my mind, places it far and above any 


0 


al 
ti 
a 


ai 
u 


the actual value of the rz 


camera where scale focussing is adopted 


The brilliant finder of the ordinary type of hand- 
is most misleading, 


her kind. 


id not to be relied upon where certainty of work is a considera- 
on—and I presume that it always should be. The pictures 
ypear too small to judge of their most important qualities— 


namely, grouping and composition, and the proper relation of 


ght to dark—and though the image is very pretty and bright 


pon the brilliant finder, it is absolutely no index whatever to 


s of light which find their way to the 


p 


li 
it 


to the value of such 


ate when the exposure is made. 

With the reflex finder this is reversed. 
ght acting upon the plate is seen upon the g 
s strength is judged accordingly. 


The strength of the 
ound glass, and 


The Reflex as Exposure Guide, 
how easily the eye may become accustomed 
ight, and by careful observation of the 


Tt is astonishing 


same the length of exposure necessary may be easily judged also. 


This, again, is a most valuable feature p 


essed by the reflex 


camera, and to which there is no corresponding advantage in 
the other types of hand-camera. 


wi 


al 


but with the ordinar 


Exposure tables may be all right as an approximate guide, 


put seldom have I found the subject which I was taking quite 
fit any of the headings so carefully worked out. 


Therefore, I 
ould much rather trust to my own judgment and rely upon 


the appearance of the image upon the screen and expose accord- 
ingly. By means of the reflex camera this is quite possible, 


y type it is not. 
There is no reason why there should be any spoilt plates at 
l with a reflex camera if a capacity for observation and the 


exercise of a little judgment are possessed by the photographer, 
he appearance of the image upon the ground-glass carefully 
noted, and the exposure made accordingly. 


Different types of lenses can, I believe, be adapted to m 
reflex cameras, especially if the long-focus variety be use 
This, again, is an immense advantage. 


An Optical Outfit. 


To my own camera I have as a standard lens a Zeiss “ Prota 
with single and double combinations for ordinary use, a Bet 
Steinheil Unar working at f/4 for rapid work. (To this I he 
a telephoto attachment of Dallmeyer’s.) Then I can use 
10 x 8 Dallmeyer smatic lens working at f/6, which gives 
very much larger image upon the plate, and which is useful : 
photographing figures and groups some distance away whi 
would require a rapid exposure. There is certainly no form 
hand-camera that I know of where so much is possible. 
has all the good points of a stand-camera, with the addition 
advantages of portability and the power to follow moving obje 
and to keep them in focus at the same time. 


The Reflex in Architectural Work. 


The yaluable architectural work possible with the ref 
camera gives it an additional value. No matter how carefu 
one may look through an ordinary finder, or how accurat 
the levels in the camera are adjusted, the small scale of 1 
finder renders it more or less uncertain whether the lines of 1 
subject are upright. There is always a moment when the ¢ 
leaves the levels to look at the finder, and that moment is qu 
long enough an interval for the perpendicular to be lost and 
picture spoilt. With the reflex finder, carefully ruled w 
marginal lines and vertical and horizontal lines in the cent 
there is no possible chance of the subject being out of perp 
dicular, and it can be watched right up to the moment of: 
posure. For exterior views of buildings and streets there cot 
be nothing better, and except for cases where an extreme deg 
of rising front is necessary nothing more is required than wl 
a reflex camera can give you. 


The study of insect life and birds on the wing (a branch 
photography which is becoming very popular) may be bet 
carried out by means of a reflex camera than by any other tw 
A bee in a flower, a spider on its web, may be represented I 
size with ease by means of the reflex, but with any other type 
hand-camera there would be little chance of obtaining a 
satisfactory result. 


In Judging of *‘ Photographic Quality.” 

The quality in a subject which one might call “ photographi 
is better appreciated and more easily judged by the appearal 
of the image upon the ground-glass of a reflex than through 1 
ordinary brilliant finder—to my mind a most important poi 
as the photographer is frequently led astray by the prettiness 
a subject when seen through the ordinary finder, and asf 
quently disappointed with the result of the exposure. 1 
nearer the relation of tones in a subject the more capable is 
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good photographic rendering. In no other hand camera, 
ever, is it possible to ascertain the value of this tone relation- 
by means of the finder. 
) enumerate a few of the features, where perhaps it is hoped 
> improvement will in the near future be effected, is perhaps 
-natural after having spoken so highly of the reflex type 
mera. To secure the reversing frame for upright and hori- 
al pictures perhaps a little greater bulk is necessary in the 
era itself, and a corresponding increase in weight; but, 
1, the painter, when he goes out in search of pictures, does 
mind carrying his stool, easel, umbrella, paint-box, etc. ; 
should the pictorial photographer make so much of porta- 
+ and weight? Efficiency and utility are sacrificed often 
the sake of portability. 


The noise of the simultaneous release of the shutter and mirror 
is at times rather alarming, and attention should be given to 
remedy this. It is really the only real disadvantage which I 
have found in its use. The particular make of instrument which 
I have used since it came out is very assertive in this matter ; 
and upon one occasion, when snapshotting the King of Spain 
some two or three times at twenty yards’ range, a tremor ot 
alarm seemed to affect his courtiers. It is equally offensive upon 
many occasions where silence would be valuable ; but even with 
this somewhat unpleasant defect, to my mind it stands to-day 
head and shoulders above any other type of camera for all the 
qualities which make a useful, valuable, and, better still, a 
reliable hand-camera. 

ArtHuR Marsnatz, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S. 


HE REFLEX CAMERA IN 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


n reference to the number of examples of natural history work in the reflex exhibition, the notes by Mr. Martin Duncan as to 
e essentials for success in such photography are of special interest.—Kps. “B.J.”] 


yy are the difficulties with which the naturalist-photographer 
to contend, for the majority of his models are shy, rest- 
_ wayward creatures, frequently making the greatest 
ands upon his patience and skill, ere a successful picture 
be obtained. Therefore, any piece of apparatus that will 
erially help to lighten his labours and give an increased 
ainty of obtaining a desired result is indeed a boon; and 
1, without doubt, is a really good reflex camera. I say 
ally good reflex camera, because there are, unfortunately, 
e forms of this camera on the market that are, for various 
ons, more or less useless for accurate work. 
he ideal reflex camera for nature work will have many 
its in its construction that would not be very important 
ordinary hand-camera work or press photography, but 
sh are of vital importance when photographing animals, 
S, insects, etc. First and foremost, the camera must be 
oughly well made throughout, because it will have to 
d plenty of rough, hard wear. It must be perfectly 
btrusive in appearance, preferably covered with very dark 
m or black leather, and on no account must there be any 
s or other bright metal fittings to reflect light and attract 
ntion. 
he camera. must have a long extension of bellows, and 
t be rigid when racked out to its greatest extension. This 
point in which many reflex cameras fail, being only pro- 
d with sufficient extension for a short focus lens. There- 
, a reflex camera that’ is intended for nature work should 
> an extension of at least fifteen inches. 
nd here a word or two about lenses suitable for natural 
ory work with a reflex camera may not be out of place. 
account of the small size of the image on the plate, and 
abrupt and more or less grotesque foreshortening of all 
2 objects, produced by a short-focus lens, it is most unsuit- 
for all natural history work. Really, for natural 
ory photography, one should not use a lens of 
than 7 in. focus on a quarter-plate. On account of its 
usite definition and large working aperture, the best modern 
stigmat type is the ideal lens for the naturalist-photographer, 
he majority of his exposures have to be as short as possible, 
not infrequently have to be made under anything but 
[ conditions of lighting. Therefore, a lens working at f/5 
/6 is an additional step towards success, enabling him to 
a fuller exposure to his plate. Hitherto, the great draw- 
; to the use of a telephoto lens for nature photography 
been the small working aperture of the lens itself and the 
iderable extension of camera bellows required. Recently, 
srs. Emil Busch have introduced a new type of telephoto 


lens, which I believe has a great future before it for natural 
history photography. It is called the “ Bis-Telar” lens, has a 
working aperture of f/9, and does not require a long extension 
of camera. I am very pleased with the results I have obtained 
| with one attached to my reflex camera; the definition is crisp 


Larva of the Privet Hawk Moth, By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P. 


and excellent at full aperture, and as the lens works at //9, 
one can use it for moderate hand-camera exposures in com- 
paratively dull weather. When using any form of telephoto 
lens on a reflex camera, it is most important to hold the camera 
as rigid as possible at the instant of making an exposure. 


To return to the construction of the camera. The mechanism 
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of the release of the focal-plane shutter and the mirror should 
be as simple in character as possible; and if it can be easily 
got at for repairs or any necessary adjustment, so much 
the better. It is most important that the setting of the focal- 
plane shutter, adjustment of its speed, and size of slit, should 
be of rapid, easy, and silent accomplishment, for one generally 
has no time for fiddling about with more or less troublesome 
mechanism, whilst clicking sounds are apt to draw attention 
to the camera, and cause the hasty retreat of the model. The 
focal-plane shutter should be capable of giving exposures 
ranging from 1-10th to 1-100th of a second; and that it will 
work smoothly and accurately at its slowest speeds is of far 
greater importance than its capability to give an extremely 
short exposure. The simultaneous release of the mirror and 


Peacock Butterfly expanding its wings preparatory to first flight after 
emerging from pupa. By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. 5 


focal-plane shutter should. be as silent and free from vibration 
as possible. 

The focussing hood, when in position, should be deep, per- 
fectly rigid, and shaped to fit closely against the face, so 
that all light will be shut off from the front surface of 
the focussing screen when the face is pressed against the hood. 
The focussing hood is really a very important factor, as it 
has to take the place of the ordinary voluminous focussing 
cloth, and unless properly constructed is apt to prove a very 
poor substitute. The reflex camera should be fitted with a 
good rising front and a reversing back. The front should also 
have a flap lens hood, to act as a sky shade, which is a very 
necessary and important adjunct, making a very great difference 
in the clearness of the image obtained on the negative, and 
enabling one to work against the light. 

Where the reflex camera is of such very great value and 


assistance in nature photography is in the power it giy 
one of following all the movements of the subject to ] 
photographed on the focussing screen, with the plate-holder ; 
position and the shutter set, enabling one to focus critical 
up’to the instant of making the exposure. Anyone who hi 
attempted with an ordinary stand or hand camera to phot 
graph some restless bird, animal, or insect, that is constant 
changing its position, will at once realise what a boon 
reflex camera is. The photographs which illustrate this artic 
were all taken with a reflex camera, and are characterist 
examples of subjects which are very difficult to photogray 
satisfactorily except with a camera permitting one to fog 


Willow-Wren and Young. By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. 


up to the instant of making the exposure. The young willoy 
wren, for instance, was constantly changing its positio 
hopping about after its mother in a way that would hay 
made it almost impossible to obtain a picture with an ordinat 
camera. ; 

To succeed in photographing natural history subjects, om 
must have a real love for the work, patience, determination 
and “learn to labour and to wait.” Make yourself thoroughl 
familiar with the life and habits of your models, and stud 
the environment in which they live, for with such knowleds 
your pictures will not only be far more natural and chara 
teristic, but you will be able to approach much nearer ¢ 
your subject. Never be in a hurry, but always be ready 
Nothing alarms wild creatures more than quick, sudde 
movements. 


F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. 


Dratu or Mr. R. F. Reynotps.—We regret to have to announce 
the death, on the 1st inst., of Mr. Richard Freshfield Reynolds, of 
the well-known firm of Reynolds and Branson, Ltd., Leeds. A short 
time ago Mr. Reynolds, who was forty-six years of age, fell in the 
street and sustained compound fracture of one leg, which, though not 
at first considered serious, led to complications, the immediate cause of 
death being heart failure. 


Tue Rotary PHorocrapnic Company, Lrp., have compiled a list 
of the causes of, and remedies for, the failures most frequently met 
with in working their “Rotary” carbon and colour photography 
processes. The tabulated form of the list makes it easy of reference, 
and the information should prove useful, not only to the amateur in 
his early experiments, but also to the advanced worker. A copy 


of this list will be sent post free to any of our readers on applicatio 
to The Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., 12, New Union Stree 
Moorfields, London, E.C. 


NorrHuMEERLAND AND Derwim Frprration or PxorocRaPl 
Socrerms.—The annual field day of the federation is fixed for June 2 
when, at the invitation of the Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, 
visit will be paid to that town. An interesting programme has hee 
drawn up, and, provided the weather be favourable, an enjoyab! 
and profitable time is anticipated. Parties will be formed to vis 
places of photographic interest in the town and surrounding distrie 
and the Morpeth Camera Club will award a silver medal for the be: 
picture taken at the outing. Full particulars may be obtained fro 


Mr. James Whittle, 30, Bridge Street, Morpeth. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE REFLEX-CAMERA 


PHOTOGRAPHS AT 


THE 


“B.J.”” HOUSE. 


is perhaps claiming a little too much to say of reflex cameras, 
at by their works shall know them. In‘an exhibition de- 
ted entirely to achievements by this latest development in 
otographic apparatus, there does not appear a sudden, dumb- 
nding advance in selection of subject and focussing. A tech- 
eal expert (alas! I am the reverse) might be able to point 
t how certain facilities have resulted in certain felicities ; 
t, in an ordinary way, a man would have to resort to guess- 
rk if he went, say, round the autumn show at the New Gallery 
tting his finger upon the prints due obviously 
meras. 
What might be said with some certainty is, that if so and so 
d possessed a reflex, he would have saved himself that lament- 
le focussing and that unfortunate selection. The ordinary 
mera working without a focussing screen is a hit-or-miss affair. 
often as not one does not get what one aims at. Vexation of 
tit, to say nothing of ejaculations and expletives, await the 
nd camera worker who trusts to his own calculations or to a 
w-finder alone; but he may make his developing a more 
ntly operation by the adoption of the mirror attachment. In 
-own humble and unguided efforts I have been a victim to a 
tle clear finder bought separately and attached precariously 
the top of the camera. This contrivance was purchased under 
2 assurances of the counter-man that when fixed in its place it 
S rigid and dead-true. As a matter of fact, it was easily 
spt off by the caressing touch of a coat-sleeve; and its imag 
te positively misleading. 
angely spacious. A fi 


to reflex 


S 
Its pictures, though small, were 
>, in three paces, would shrivel up 
O a quarter its size: insignificant foreground objects occu- 
d all the field. Verticals were never perpendicular in its 
y pictures ; but when they were made as upright as possible, 
y were worthlessly aslant in the negative. This: little toy 
s soon abandoned. Guesswork was a deal safer. 
Nith all these safeguards, prophecies, and checks. we should 
ect to find an exhibition of reflex camera work all that 
jtographs should be. But there is one thing these cameras 
not do; they do not give the user taste. Consequently, 
ugh all the exhibits at 24, Wellington Street are immaculate 
she matter of focussing, they are not all faultless in the selec- 
2 of subject. True, there are few that show men as pigs 
pped down in half, or trepanned and amputated; but there 
one or two that display awkwardnesses of composition clearly 
the fault of the camera, but the artistic peccadillo of the 
tographer. 
m the other hand, it is fair to say that, with these few ex- 
tions, the selection of the subject is obviously the best that 
Id be made under the circumstances. Now and then there is 
of those unusually happy arrangements wherein chance 
ns to have done more than all that forethought and design and 
s and art together could have done in a week, 
Mr. J. H. Stewart's Yacht Photographs. 

or example, the two yachts, “Sonya” and “ Adela,” which 
- Stewart has captured, are exquisite. Their beauty of line, 
r swift, sweeping movement, the precision and crispness of 
t presentment, and their silvery scheme of tone, so true and 
1 such fascinating gradation—all these beauties are photo- 
dhic. Impressionistic they may not be, and I, for one, am 
lof it.. They are not even human visions of the thines 5 lawn: 
y are beautiful, nevertheless. It is not claimed, of course, 
nothing but a reflex could have en them. The subjects 


su 


5 


are common enough. But the point is that Mr. Stewart could 
see them swooping along without looking at them: his exposure 
was made just when they nicely filled the space of his plate, and 
when they looked right.’ A view-finder’s word to “go” would 
have been, by comparison, an approximate business: the re- 
flected image was a certainty. 


One Drawback (!) to Reflex Cameras. 

Most of the pictures by H. Bairstow are similarly satisfactory ; 
but his larger selection admits, naturally, more than two things, 
both first-rate. In his picture “ Striking a Bargain” he has 
some men and women bartering sheep in the road of a provincial 
town abroad. It is all capitally arranged except for an empty 
upright panel-shaped piece on the right-hand side, which is 
awkward and pictorially unpleasant. Hig “ Vegetable Market, 
Evreux,” is likewise good in all but one respect, namely, a heap 
of cabbages which makes a painfully obvious triangular mass 
right in the middle of the composition. The one drawback to 
reflex cameras is that they allow no excuse for such pictorial 
sins, the blame for which they shovel unmistakably and un- 
mercifully upon the operator. Mr, Bairstow’s best selection is 
perhaps that entitled “ Ahoy There! ” 

“ Bother the Children,” by W. Thomas, is a most neatly caught 
episode of a mother and two youngsters in a street of St, Ives, 
Cornwall. Quite happy in its arrangement and setting, it is 
an ideal genre subject ready to hand, and would paint well. 

The Italian scenes of Percy Lewis are well known. They are 
always well chosen. His “Woodland Scene” is likewise a capi- 
tal subject. 

Even at the risk of being mutilated into pifile, I would suggest 
that, with a reflex in his hand, W. F. L. Wastell should have 
avoided bad balance by allowing less at the right-hand side of 
his. “ Adversity,’ a piece of first-class character photography, 
showing. Cockney flower-girls upon the steps of the Piccadilly 
Circus fountain. But it was unkind of him to call a poor ugly 
old woman, in another example, “Herself the fairest flower of 
them all.” 

A choir, or some other such ecclesiastical procession, scuttling 


through a street into the portal of a religious building, is the 
subject S. 8. F. Fletcher calls “A Procession, Cancale, 
Brittany.” It was a thing worth securing, for it has humour, 
giving the undignified side of sacerdotal decorum. The flying 
vestments doubtless recommended it to Mr. Fletcher as a fitting 
subject for his “Birdland” camera. 

This remark brings us to Mr. Pike, his “Kites and Eagles,” 
and to all the other natural history pictures which photography 
Riley Fortune, F.Z.S., has a “Flying 
a nice dis- 


has revolutionised. 
Gannet,” ‘and Charles Kirk, “Gannet on Wing” 
tinction, which only ornithologists will appreciate. 

Comedy is represented by a poor little birdling ruthlessly held 
in a horny hand and looking up to its captor with hatred and 
scorn whilst its beak opens with the denunciation “ You Brute!” 
For tragedy we haye a horrible octopus sucking the life out of 
acrab. It is a shocking and nauseating performance beautifully 
presented. Our only consoling thought before us is that, after 
all, that sort of thing is only what the crab himself has often 
done. z 

There are plenty of other pictures of natural history and 
portraiture displaying the facilities of the various types of reflex 
The examples here touched upon are neither the worst 
F. C. Truney. 


cameras. 
nor all of the best. 


Ae RENEE ete e etre rsa te seece nese eersessarerenge 
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A REVIEW OF RECENT WORK 


IN COLOUR 


SENSITISING. 


oo 


TVS 


Srvce the previous notes have been in type, an article by 
T. Thorne Baker (1) has appeared, in which he states that 
“certain dyes sensitise the plate in the region of waves of 
greater length than the wave length of the band of absorption 
of the dye, and other dyes sensitise the plate for a region 
of waves of shorter length. In other words, the maximum 
of sensitising as sometimes to the left, sometimes to the right of 
the band of absorption.” The italics are mine, and I think that 
this statement requires confirmation. So far as I am aware 
there has been absolutely no case recorded, nor can I find on 
reference to notes of my own sensitising experiments, any such 
shift of the sensitising towards the violet end. 

It is obvious that if confirmation of Mr. Baker’s statement is 
forthcoming it will seriously affect the now accepted theory 
of colour sensitisers, that is, that Kundt’s law is the explana- 
tion of the shift towards the red, unless, of course, Mr. Baker's 
statement refers to but few dyes, and one accepts the old and 
erroneous adage that exceptions prove the rule. I may possibly 
be allowed to add that Mr. Baker gives no data as to the dyes 
that prove his statement, nor does he publish any spectrograms, 
and that the statement must be accepted with all reserve. 

There is one other point in connection with the use of dyes 
and sensitising, and that is the influence of the chemical nature 
of the dye. This question was examined by Eder (?), who, from 
an examination of over 140 dyes, comes to the conclusion that 
there is no regular connection between chemical constitution 
and sensitising action. 

Cyanine Sensitisers. 


One would naturally expect that dyes of one family such as 
the cyanine and isocyanine derivates may all be sensitisers, 
though in different degree possibly, because the substitution of 
nitrate for iodide, chloride, sulphate, or bromide would pre- 
sumably have less action on the nature of the dye than a sub- 
stitution in the grouping of the dye base itself. But as Eder 
points out, the bromo, chloro, iodo, and benzyl derivates of 
fluorescein are all sensitisers, yet the introduction of the nitro 
radicle at once decreases, if it does not actually destroy, sensi- 
tising. Rosaniline is a sensitiser, but rosaniline sulphonic acid 
is not; here the introduction of the sulpho radicle SOsH or 
SO,Na has destroyed the sensitising action. On the other hand, 
benzaldehyde green and its sulphonic compound are both 
sensitisers. Asa rule the introduction of the sulphonic group 
has but little influence on the dye as a dye beyond making it 
soluble in water, and as a rule making the dye an acid dye that 
is capable of combining with a metal base. 

Dr. E. Kénig (8) says: “The number of practically useful 
dyes is relatively small. Good sensitisers have been found in 
all classes of dyes. Dyes differing most widely in constitution 
and composition, of greater or less stability to light, frequently 
show very similar behaviour as sensitisers.” It is obvious then 
that like chemical constitution is no criterion of like sensitising 
power. 

MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz (4), dealing with the relation 
between chemical constitution and sensitising, state that it is 
well known that the dyes which are used to sensitise gelatino- 


1 Rey. Suisse, 1906, No. 11, p. 810. The full title of the paper is ‘‘Sur la Théorie 
de la Sensibilisation aux Couleurs par les Colorants,” par M. T. Thorne Baker, 
F.C.S. (Résumé complet des recherches récemment communiquées par l’auteur & 
la ‘Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain.”) Although dated 1906, No. 11, 
this issue appeared in May, 1967. ‘ 

> * Beitriige zur Photochemie,” Part III., p. 23. 

* Vogel’s * Photochemie,” 1906, p. 318. 

* «Résumé des Travaux Publiés,” 1906, p. 75. 
made, I gather that this paper was 
1898, 


Although no precise statement is 
read before the Congrés des Sociétés Savants, 


bromide of silver for red, yellow, and green do not act only 
by staining the gelatine, thus forming a sort of screen which 
absorbs the complementary colours, for if this was so all 
colouring matters having the same absorption spectrum ought 
to be sensitisers, But experience has proved that this property 
is only common to quite a limited number of dyes, and that, 
of a number having the same absorption spectrum, some will 
sensitise whilst others are absolutely devoid of this property. 
The number of dyes of acid character is as great as those 
with basic properties. Testing almost all the known dyes, 
about 650, and classifying according to their constitution all 
the dyes which produce any effect, the authors noted that 
the sensitisers belong to a very limited number of classes of 
dyes, and that they were found in relatively large numbers 
in each of these classes. Thus there were fo 
4 sensitisers amongst the derivatives of diphenylmethane, 
a group which comprises really very few dyes; 
30 sensitisers in the phthaline or rhodamine group; 
12 sensitisers in the rosaniline group ; 
10 sensitisers in the quinoline, acridine, and phenylacri- 
dine derivatives ; 
5 sensitisers in the thiazol or azothiazol colours ; 
10 sensitisers in the azodiamine derivatives of benzidine or 
its homologues. 

The relatively large number of dyes endowed with sensitising 
powers which are found in the above few groups and isolated 
dyes in others would seem to prove that it is alone amongst 
the dyes belonging to the above groups that we must look for 
sensitisers. And what appears to confirm this hypothesis is 
that in the groups containing the active dyes, whatever they 
are, the sensitising action is always produced in the same 
region of the spectrum by dyes possessing the same absorption 
spectrum. 


und about :— 


Sensitising Groups. 


One may admit, then, the principle that in the dyes there 
is a group which gives to the dye its sensitising power. We 
may designate these groups “‘sensitising groups.” To establish 
their composition it is sufficient to find what are the elements 
common to sensitisers of the same class. But it will be seen 
that they are the same as the chromophorous groups of the 
dyes. The following is the constitution of this group :— 

Derivatives of diphenylmethane : 


te 


HN=C,H,=C< (pyronine derivatives). 
HN=C< (auramine derivatives), 
Deriva 


ives of triphenylmethane : 


HN=C,H,=C< or O=C,H,=C< (derivatives of rosaniline 
and phthaline). 


Derivatives of acridine and phenylacridine : 
Derivatives of thiazol or azothiazol : 
C-S 
Heenas Cae 
—-N= 
Azo dyes (diamines) : 
N=N-R, 
N=N-R. 


It is difficult to determine with accuracy the sensitising 
group of the quinolines, but it would appear to be ver 
analogous to those of the triphenylmethane derivatives. 

It will be thus seen that there is really a relation betwee! 
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sensitising power of a substance coo ituti : 
§ s ce 20nS iT r cr all abs i 
eesti eine ees é and its constitution, The edges or centre of an absorption band are utterly useless, 
0 that ch is found for its colouring properties. | for, as Baly (5) 
The Composition of Dyes. 


ys, “A great deal of quite valueless work has 
aR can eee oe a ve ee ipsae sue ebsre von bands of solutions ; many of 
; gs § ; al constitution from | ie measurements have been based upon purely arbitrary scales, 
point of view of the photographie experimentalist who is | and further, insufficient attention has been paid to the position 
a dye chemist. He is in most cases dependent on the dye of the maximum absorption of a band. A measurement of a 


ufacturer for his supply of dyes, and, except in special cases, | band simply stating the wave-lengths of the edges is of no use 
as absolutely no guarantee of the purity of his dyes. Thus | because very often the middle is not the darkestparie? oe 
sa common thing in dye practice for manufacturers to That the position of maximum absorption is not the centre 
» dyes which are not adulterated but yet are diluted with | of a band and vice versa is beautifully shown with a strong 
j Substances, such as dextrine, or salts which are necessarily solution of ivy or parsley leaves; in fact, any solution of 


in the dyeing process, such ag Glaubevr’s salts. Taking chlorophyll, if strong enough or thick enough, for the two terms 
consideration also the extremely complicated nature of the | are convertible, will show it. The absorption extends for the 
pounds used in the manufacture of a dye, one cannot be pha band from about 2 6,500 to » 5,280, and the D line is the 
rised if by-products, other than those usually intended, centre of the band. Dilute the solution or reduce the thickness to 
produced. How then is the photographer to determine | one-tenth, and the band now extends froma 6,40U to ~ 6,000 and 


2 


her the sensitising action is due to the dye or the secondary | the D lines are no longer in the band at all. 
uct? For photo-chemical investications it would be abso- Considering the extremely satisfactory sensitisers which we 
y essential, therefore, for pure dyes to be used. In connec- | have, it is an open question whether, except for purely 


with this point it may be well to point out that the name | scientific experiment, the examination of dyes as sensitisers 
dye is no criterion of its chemical constitution. As an | Pays, except for special purposes The work is extremely 
iple of this kind I may quote my experience with cochineal laborious, for one must test the dye in various strengths, though 
A, a dye I once used for the red screen in three-colour work. here its tinctorial power is some rough guide, and one must 
is derived from naphthionic acid and b-naphtholdisulphoniec also try the action of ammonia. The addition of silver nitrate, 
and is actually an azo dye. Running short, some new whilst possibly permissible for special work, is not so for 
; was ordered, not from the same maker, and I received average use, as plates thus treated will not keep. 
sine lake as the correct thing. Naturally, the absorptions One has to determine also whether a dye in conjunction with 
totally different. Again, take the case of erythrosine, colour-sensitising also depresses or increases the blue-sensitive- 
is a tetraiodo fluorescein salt, but erythrosine B is the | ness of a plate, or if for spectroscopic work whether it increases 
bromotetrachlorofluorescein compound. Again, erythro- the sharpness of the Fraunhofer lines, which it may do without 
MP and BMP are again different. Again, there are five increasing colour-sensitiveness. For testing plates one should 
ix different eosines, though we understand eosine as the | use not only a spectroscope but a colour chart, for a dye may 
bromofluorescein compound, act well in the spectroscope and yet prove of little value for 
ferences have been repeatedly made to Eder and Valenta’s practical work. In both cases to test the limit of sensitising 
triage zur Photochemie und Spectralanalyse.” This is the it is always advisable to use a colour screen, such as the red 
complete and collected work on the subject, and contains | filter for three-colour work. The use of such a filter, for in- 
xamination of over 600 dyes as sensitisers ; it is, therefore, | stance, in spectroscopic work eliminates the scattered light in 
xtremely valuable work of reference. To those who wish the spectroscope, and enables one to obtain records of the red 


adertake the examination of dyes as regards their sensitis- | end without undue exposure or solarisation of the blue end. 
powers the above work is indispensab as is also some This device is well known in visual work (8). M. Stefanik has 
text-book on dyes themselves. by the same device visually observed the infra-red up to a 10,000, 

How First to Test a Dye. and M. Millochau (7) has by this means photographed to @ 


in the infra-red on Lumiére ordinary plates bathed with a 
concentrated solution of chrysoidine, ‘and using a liquid filter 
of chrysoidine malachite green and aniline violet. 

Precisely the same principle is, of course, used in ordinary 
photographic work when a yellow filter is employed with a 
colour-sensitive plate. The filter does not increase colour- 
sensitiveness, it merely reduces the action of the blue and 
violet rays, and enables one to prolong the exposure sufficiently 
so that the much lower sensitiveness of the plate to the yellow 
and green rays comes into action, and yet not obtain over-ex- 
posure or solarisation with the blue.. 


é first thing to do with a dye is obviously to examine its 
rption spectrum, as from this some clue, even if a rough 
can be obtained as to the region for which it will sensitise. 
rally an absorption spectrum varies as the solvent of the 
but the difference between an aqueous and alcoholic solution 
t always great. The use of solvents such as chinoline or 
or anything which cannot be used in the sensitising of a 
, is obviously absurd. Sometimes a difficulty may be found 
issolving a dye in water. In that e alcohol, or equal 
} of aleohel and water, should be tried, and both rectified 
methylated spirit, for a dye may dissolve in the latter and 
m pure alcohol. The use of alcohol also, if only to form The Screening Action of Dyes. 
ek solution, will often precipitate a diluent such as dex- 
, etc. It is not advisable always to filter a dye solution ; 
preferable to let any sediment settle, and use the clear 
on, for, in filtering, the dye may be precipitated or adhere 
e filter paper. 

e measurement of the absorption of a dye is not an easy 


er unless one has a spectro-photometer; but for photo- : Sule 
1ic work probably the easiest method is to make a solution | mide can take up. The collodion is coloured by the excess of dye, 


own strength, measure as accurately as possible the limits and the rays of light must penetrate the stained collodion in order 
3 Soe : 7 aa . reac ilver bromi rad 4 ¢ 
e absorption band®or bands, and then dilute the solution to reach the silver bromide grain. The collodion acts then as a 


There is one action of a dye which so far has not been 
touched upon, and that is the “screening action,” which was, 
I believe, first actually drawn attention to by Von Hiibl (8). 
He says: “The silver bromide must be dyed by the dye, and 
there is no purpose, except an actual prejudicial one, in adding 
excess of dye to the emulsion—that is, more than the silver bro- 


i roporti gain measure the limits of the 
definite proportion and agaiz E fy ee an ROC eS 


S; naturally in the same thickness of solution, when the ®° The Estimation of Colour-sensitiveness of Plates. Mees and Sheprard. 


; a nti ‘a > your 7 estimated “Phot. Jour.,” March, 1906, p. 128. 
ion of maximum absorption may thus be roughly estimated 7 “Comptes Rendus,” June, 1908. 


persists the longest, that is with decreasing strength. 8 «Die Collodium Emulsion,” Halle, 1894, p. 74. 
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coloured filter, which practically absorbs those rays for which 
the silver bromide was sensitised. The disadvantage of too 
strong a staining is very plainly seen with cyanine, as faintly 
stained emulsions such as are scarcely blue are incomparably 
more sensitive than those which contain larger quantities of 
dye.” 

It is generally admitted that the use of a prismatic spectro- 
scope is not so advantageous as the diffraction grating or a 
replica, because of the crowding together of the less refrangible ! 
rays. Still, this very fact may enable one to detect slight 
colour-sensitiveness, which might otherwise be overlooked with 
a grating. Whether, when such action is so faint that it re- 
quires this additional help to detection, it is of any practicable 
value is quite another matter. 

Ti a grating is used care must, however, be exercised that the 
ultra-violet spectrum of the second order is not superimposed 
on the red and infra-red, and thus lead to totally erroneous 
conclusions. The ultra-violet can, of course, be eliminated 
‘by the use of aesculine, or if, as suggested above, a red filter 
be used, then the use with this of filter yellow K will save al 
trouble in this direction. 


Colour-Sensitive Photometer Paper. 
Although it may be said to be by some rather far-fetched, 
yet. there is no harm in calling attention to Andresen and 
Eder’s work on the use of colour sensitised bromide paper as 
a normal photometer paper, and for this reason that Eder (9) 
has proved that “bromide and chloride of silver films sensitised 
with dyes behave analogously both in development and by 
direct blackening; the sensitive zones suffer a change in both 


cases in approximately the same regions of the spectrum, ai 
show analogous maxima and minima of action. In certa 
stages of exposure and development the curves of the two kin 
of density run approximately parallel.” Eder has found 4 
rule to apply generally to silver chloride and to bromide wi 
strong cyanine, formyl violet, cyclamine and chinoline red, b 
not with alizarine blue bisulphite or some indulines and nigr 
ines. Much obviously depends upon the composition of ¢ 
emulsion, notably on the presence or absence of iodide. 

This method might be of value as a rough test of the sen 
tive powers of a dye, and Andresen’s method (1°) of preparing | 
paper is as follows :—Raw paper is bathed for five minutes iz 
solution of potassium bromide, 61 gms. in 1,000 c.cs. of wat 
and dried. Then in the dark-room it is sensitised by floating { 
two minutes on a 12 per cent. solution of silver nitrate a 
washed to remove all the soluble salts. The washed paper 
then bathed for five minutes in a solution of :— 

Slorsliiman, THINS, Zoeacdsonesos.0nacnobocenansoE 6 gms. 

Rhodamine B 0.5 per cent. alc. sol. 3 

Wiatonitecs. 
and dried in the dark. 

Andresen recommends chlorophyll for red, rhodamine B 
rose-bengal for yellow, erythrosine or eosine for green, a 
auramine for bright blue. 

It is quite possible that one might, by means of this proce 
make a paper which could be used with suitable filters to t 
the amount of coloured rays in white light, or the exposure’ 
three-colour work. Still, this is merely a suggestion. 

KE. J. Watt, F.B: Bis 


® « Beitrige zur Photociemie,” Part IIT., p. 145 et seq. 


1° «* Phot. Korr.,” 1898, p. 504. 


GERMAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REQUISITES. 


THE following official figures for the various classes of photo- 
graphic goods exported from and imported into Germany apply to 


the first three months of the present year :— 
JANUARY TO MARcH, 107. 
Raw Unworked Optical Glass. 
Tinport HLS POH cae Goan i tier cciete bb 447 dz. 
J W 447,000 M 
From To 
France...... 136 dz. Switzerland Iedz. 


Austria 186 dz. U.S. America 390 dz, 


Optical Glass Worked. Lenses for Optical and Photographic 
Purposes. 


BMPOLUseaerersatensesa cesar WD) Cy VOR BOR nissoconcasobadooscsdotede 26 dz. 
W 18,000 M W 52,000 M 

From To 
France... 6 dz. Great Britain 5 dz. 
Austria 6 dz U.S. America 3 dz. 

Special Optical Glass, Photographie and Telephoto-objectives. 
Microscopes. 

Import... 15 dz. Export 188 dz. 
51,000 M 2,820,000 M. 

From To 
France 7 dz. Great Britain... 37 dz. 
Austria Ydz. Japan ....s.-. 25 dz 
U.S. America ., 17 dz. 

Spectacle and Stereoscopic Glasses, Unmounted. 

ini pOntiectscamseatese enc ce WGA Job Gite ee stcocouadeessoaedes 94 dz. 
W 1,000 M W 132,000 M 

From To 
Mt allyaeentrcacscracat ue tess 1 dz. France 39 dz. 
Switzerland 38 dz. 


* Double zentners, t Value. 


Photographic Apparatus, Stereoscopes. 
Import 65 dz. Expert... 
260,000 M 
From To 
BirauCermssncatecss meses: NOTAZe ee ECANCC neces es Secor nosco 78 
Great Britain............... 24dz. Great Br 116 
Austria ... 58 
Russia in Europe . 63 
Photographie Dry Plates. 
Import 276 dz. Export 
M 
From To 
Ira CC Uaien a netarsiiceneaacs 43 dz. Switzerland 167 
Greate Briar... .csassac0, 177 dz. Austria 637 
Sweden 126 


Dry Plates for Photography and other Materials Made 
from Gelatine. 


iaporbiemerst secre aeeeeee as WBidZ. s Export) .:-..5.-.00-++-s 
W 2,000 M W 44,00 
From To 
France : 8dz. France ..... gnesiende 88 
U.S. America 4dz. U.S. America ...... 18 
Photographie Raw Paper. 
TPO nesseKdscoue stcualods iS DICE DOL Us aecasiase nee yeep ee 4,762 
W 121,000 M W 1,191,00 
From To 
France : 215 dz. Great Britain .. 1,229 
Great Britain 12dz. Beleinm . 942 


U.S. Ameriea 
Branee ....0...... 
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Sensitive Photographic Papers. 


port wesesee 200 OZ. EXport a. 2sses.sseteccs... 2,366 dz: 
W 282,000 M W 2,839,000 M 
yi To 
gium 73 dz. Great Britain ............ 952 dz. 
itzerland 37 dz. Austria . BOCES peLoond 7 
TIA 4... 33 z. -Russia in Europe ..., 106 dz. 
Belgium ..... « 47 dz, 
Denmark el Qrdiz. 
France 70 dz. 
Italy . 210 dz. 
Holland 48 dz. 
Norway a li al 
Sweden ... . 50dz. 
Switzerland 136 dz. 
Brazil . a deal 
U.S. America cas) HOY CalZ, 
Australia 0... 22 dz, 
Photographic Prints, 
Ceiaenetooel/iG. Azam mE x DOLU nesta tenet Eos at ZA 
‘W 176,000 M 7 W 439,000 M 
‘0 
Eckle GMEIES Aececcnsucseanaamen  UKO GU 
21 dz, ‘Switzerland esosqnonanne APA al 
AL dz. 
tzerlanc 18 dz. 
land 12 dz. 
den 1 dz. 
. Am Vidz 
Jhemical ‘Productions undescribed for Photographie Purposes. 
BUD... IDSSHXe Hssccomnoopeccgatinn ce 168 dz. 
W 127,000 M 
nt To 
at’ Britain....., seoeee — Az. Great Britain.. 91 dz. 
tzerland .... —dz. .U.S. Americ 93 dz. 
——_2—_____. 


A ONE-MAN PHOTOGRAPHER ON HIMSELF. 
Rat delicious touches of humour enliven fhe contribution of last 
x to our contemporary, “The Photographic News,” on its page 
ted to “My Best Picture, and Why I Think So.” There Mr. 
ley Lewis, still the gentlest and wittiest of Bohemians, and 
enially established in the old studio of Mr. Gambier Bolton in 
sia Road, St..John’s Wood, says a few words on a portrait by 
self of Mr. Alexander Haddon, which, as all friends of Mr. 
don know, is “Haddon to the life.” Mr. Lewis is one of the 
“professional photographers ”—we use the phrase faute de mieux 
of whose work is individual, as, indeed, ‘it ought to be, for 
i cae end of the process to the other no other hand but his 
venes. As a professional photographer he is before his time, but 
ustorian of photographic portraiture will write him down as one 
in an age of utterly commercial work, produced only what 
1ought worthy of his sitters and himself, and we know of no artist 
could do more. While the midget maker drives his motor, our 
friend Furley is probably taking a yenny “bus to St. John’s 
d, there to spend an evening over the printing of a single portrait, 
ve are glad to think that he, and such as *he—not many of them, 
—are rescuing photography as an art of portraiture from submer- 
t gulf of commoaplaces. Of his portrait Mr. Lewis 


2 in the grea 
aS :—- 
n seli-defence I must join with those who have expressed dissent 
the title of this interesting series. For, surely, were the poor 
essional’ publicly to declare any individual work ‘his best, 
ns of vengeance from slighted sitters were awakened, and his 
our would but court’ calamity. Indeed, I have been told that it 
yecome the fashion for the personal worker to assure each and 
to her it has been vouchsafed to receive 
ent! 
esisting the temptation to play for saféty by sending you a 
cularly masterly landscape, made per ‘ Ticka,’ I submit, as one 
y favourite werks, this portrait of Mr. A. Haddon, as embodying 
two somewhat heterodox views, which I venture to hold with 
d tv modern photographic portraiture. 
hus, it attempts nothing 
he’ sitter is clothed in t 


1e habit of ‘the man as one best knows 


more than a simple but literal likeness, || 


him; and the creases, facial and sartorial, are his own.’ It actually 
includes—from one aspect, anyhow—the entire head of the sitter. { 
don’t like old scalps littering up my trimming desk, 

“It is focussed as well as the lens allows, and therefore would not 
readily be mistaken for, say, my friends Mr, Snowden Ward, Mr. 
Coburn, Mr, Bernard Shaw, or other frequent victims to the por- 
traitist’s bow and spear. By way of confirming the correct impres- 
sion, however, Mr. Haddon’s name is legibly embodied in the print 
itself. 

“What breadth it possesses is arrived at in the arrangement and 
lighting of the subject, and not by disarrangement of rack and pinion, 
diffusion, or other aids to incompetence ; and—now speaking person- 
ally—it is some record of one to whose research and skill our craft 
is for ever indebted.” 


i 


A NEW HIGH-POWER LAMP. 


Quire recently (writes Mr. Richard Boéhm, in the “Times” Engineer- 
ing Supplement) a new high-power lamp has been invented which, 
when connected to an ordinary gas installation, produces increased 
pressure automatically. Lucas, the inventor of: this lamp, has pre. 
viously rendered great services in the sphere of lighting, and 
has now succeeded in constructing a lamp of considerably great 
illuminating power than those previously introduced. 
known fact that the illuminating properties of the 
burner largely depend upon the proportion and the uniformity of the 
mixture of gas and air. The ordinary Bunsen burner does not 
comply with these conditions, since with normal gas pressure the 
flame is only furnished with about half the quantity of air necessary 
for complete combustion. This proportion should be one part of gas 
to 2.8 parts of air, and therefore the flame, in order to obtain the 
bustion, must draw 


requisite amount of air to complete the com 
supplies from the atmosphere in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
In the Welsbach light this lateral absorption of air takes 
place all round the mantle, and is associated with a definite lowering 
of temperature, so that the gas consumed in the burner does not 
produce the same heating effect which can be obtained with a*more 
perfect mixture of gas and air in the burner itse 
In 1895-6 Denayrouze endeavoured to produce 
these respects by arranging in the mixing tube of 
fan driven by the electric motor, and in this w: 
produce a much more intense light centre. These 
have been introduced in France to a somewhat 
are only intended for medium light centres of several hundred candles. 
Whilst the Denayrouze burner must derive the current necessary 
for driving the small motor from a special source of electricity, 
Lucas 


this drawback by 
arranging in the upper part o hermopile, which is 
actuated by the hes 


AIS 


he 
er 
It is a well 
incandescent 


burner. 


an improvement in 
the burner a small 
ay he was able to 
ligh-power burners 
arge extent, but they 


ae) 


amp, has remoyed 
f the lamp a 
in the spent 


, In his new high-power 


ut contained gases. The current 


necessary for driving the motor in the lower part of the lamp is 
thus generated by the lamp itself in burning. 
In construction the new lamp is exceedingly simple. A thin tube 


suspended from the main pipe serves to feed the gas into two mixing 
tubes, and between these lies the armature of a small electric motor. 
In order as much as possible to ayoid-friction the vertical shaft of 
the armature runs on a point’in a brass tube filled with oil. A fan 
fixed on the same shaft draws in air from below, and ‘forces the 
intimate mixture of gas and air through two lateral conducting tubes 
into a small chamber, from which the mixture passes to the burner 

ifice itself. The hct gases rising from the flame meet the sections 
of a thermopile, arranged in the upper part of. the lamp. This 
source of electricity supplies the current for driving the small motor, 
erminate in two minute brushes of silver wire on the 


and the wires t 
commutator of the motor. 

Thermopiles have been known for a long time. 
a special form of construction was necessary, which should he, above 
all’ things, durable. Lucas made use of two metallic alloys, one 
consisting of copper and aluminium, the other composed of copper 
and nickel. These alloys, which are extremely heat resisting, are 
employed in the form of metal strips, which are soldered hard at the 
heated end, and soit at the cool end. The thermopile is arranged 
in the form of a disc, and is capable of being easily replaced. Equally 


In the present case 
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ingenious are the small motor and fan, so that these parts are not 
likely to get out of order,-even after long usage. 

On starting the lamp it burns ab first under normal gas pressure, 
with a flame of little illuminating power. Presently the hot gases 
in the chimney heat up the inner junctions of the thermopile, and 
generate the current, so shat the motor soon begins to drive the fan 
at a high speed. After half a minute the fan already rotates at a 
speed of 2,000 revolutions per minute, and the lamp emits a light 
of from 1,100 to 1,200 Hefner candles, consuming about 900 litres 
of gas per hour. 

Professor Wedding has subjected this new high-power lamp to a 
searching examination, and has found that it gives far better results 
than the existing pressure gas lamps. It possesses the great advan- 
tage that it is independent of any machine, and can be attached to 
any ordinary gas installation and set into action at once. 

In the tests of the lamp it has been found that after 1,460 hours’ 
use it still continues to work efficiently, and the oiling only requires 
to be renewed after 500 to 600 hours’ burning. The incandescent 
mantle lasted 70 hours, which is about the same as in the well-known 
compressed gas lamps. The mantle holder lasts 300 hours. The 
manipulation of the lamp is simple. 

The Lucas lamp must be regarded as an important step in advance 
in the sphere of high-power gas lighting. It affords a simple solution 
of a problem which has been under investigation for a number of 
years. Its utilitv in practice has been put to the requisite proot by 
a year of uninterrupted observations, so that it may now be said to 
be ready for general introduction. 


+ 


THE REFLEX CAMERA EXHIBITION. 


Tun opening of the exhibition of reflex cameras and of photographs 
illustrating their use, at the house of the “ British Journal” last 
Thursday, has proved an immediate attraction to numbers of photo- 
graphers, and each day, from 10.30 to 4.30, the hours during which 
the exhibition is open, the “little gallery” at 24, Wellington Street 
has been the scene of a constant procession of photographers, anxious 
to inform themselves of the facilities possible by this latest triumph 
of the camera maker’s art. Among those who have thus signified 
their approval of the action of the “ British Journal” in arranging 
the exhibition are: Messrs. A. L. Adams, J. and W. B. Appleton 
(Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, Ltd.), A. W. W. Bartlett (Kodak, 
Ltd.), Francis T, Beeson, J. Brown (Kodak, Ltd.), F. P. Cembrano, 
J. B. Cunningham, A. D. Doncaster (Sanger-Shepherd and Co.), 
¥. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., Dr. E. R. FP. Evershed, A. Horsley 
Hinton (Editor “The Amateur Photographer”), E. T. Holding, 
J. McIntosh (secretary Royal Photographic Society), H. G. Ponting, 
P. R. Salmon (Editor “ Photographic Dealer”), O. Sichel, H. C. Spink, 
W. L. F. Wastell, and J. B. B. Wellington. 

Since the exhibition has opened one apparatus not reviewed last 
week has been added to it, in the shape of the “ Studio” reflex camera, 
by Messrs. O. Sichel and Co., a description and illustration of which 
appear this week, under ‘New Apparatus.’ Professionals and 
amateurs alike have evidently been interested in the wide range of 
possibilities which the reflex camera opens out, and it would seem as 
though the attendant at the “British Journal” exhibition, by whom 
the apparatus is explained to visitors, will find his time fully occupied 
until the closing date of the exhibition, July 6. 


——$—$<_—_¢—______——_- 


Turert or PHorocrapus.—A respectably attired man, giving the 
name of William Gregson, photographer, of no fixed abode, was 
brought up in custody, at the Tiverton Police Court on Saturday, 
charged with stealing photographs, valued at £2 19s., the property 
of Sidney James Cowell, photographer, of 35, Chapel Street, ‘Tiverton. 
Mr. W. H. Martin, who prosecuted, applied for a remand, which 
was granted. 


Roya Puorocrapurc Socrery.—It has been arranged that the 
society’s annual dinner will be held as soon as possible after the close 
of the exhibition. Messrs. A. W. W. Bartlett and Leslie E. Clift 
have been appointed joint hon. secretaries, and members of the 
council will act as stewards. Tickets will be issued later in the year 
at 7s. 6d. each, and all members of the society are requested to assist 
in making the function a success. 


Patent Dews. 


pe Aa 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents 

June 3 and June 8:— 

Corrine, Erc.—No. 12,778. Improvements relating to the copying, 
enlarging, or reducing of photographic or other prints or the like 
said improvements being also applicable to the taking of direc’ 
photographs. John Shaw McCormick, 100, Wellington Street 
Glasgow. 

Drverorinc.—No. 12,900. 


have been made between 


Improvements in and relating to mean 


for developing photographic plates, films, and the like. Perey 
Albert Craven, 11, Maiden Lane, London. 
Cameras.c—No. 13,108.—Improvements in photographic cameras 


George Russell Nicholls and John Wil 
Road, South Norwood Park, London. 


iam, Turner, 48, Crescen 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from th 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
London, W.C. 


Firms.—No. 1,454. 1907. ‘The invention relates to an improvemen 
upon the patent No. 10,372, 1905, and has for its object to provid 
a film which, upon being immersed in water, photographie dev 
loping solution, or the like, remains impervious to the actio 
thereof. One or more coatings of gelatine are so applied to 
smooth backing or support, composed of glass, paper, or othe 
suitable material, as to be capable of easy removal when desire¢ 
When dry, the gelatine surface is coated with a solution whicl 
upon drying, leaves a residual layer impervious to water am 
the ordinary developing solutions, fixing, or toning solutions, an 
the like. Such a solution may be of a nitrocellulose, caoutchou 
gutta-percha, resin, balsam, solid fat, paraffin, or the like, or 
mixture of such solutions, and if necessary liquid oils may | 
added thereto in order to increase the impermeability and pl 
ability and to reduce the cost of manufacture. 

When this impervious coating is dry, the gelatine film 
stripped from its backing, and its side, which had been appli 
to the latter, is in turn rendered impervious in like manner, t 

- gelatine film being thus protected on both its sides. John Hen 
Smith, Wallishofen, Ziirich. 

OrrHocHromatic Prarrs.—No. 13,561. 1906. The invention relat 
to improvements in the preparation of isochromatic plate 
whereby a yellow screen may be dispensed with. For this pu 
pose a quantity of naphthol yellow, or any suitable allied yelle 
colouring substance of the naphthol series, is added to, and mix 
with, the emulsion, ard the mixture so produced is applied 
the plate and allowed to dry thereon to form the film in the ust 
way, and the plate, when dry, is ready for use. 

It is found that by adding about one ounce of a solution 
naphthol yellow or other yellow colouring substance of the naj 
thol series, containing about one gramme of the colouring mat 
to one ounce of water, to twenty ounces of emulsion, a mixture 
obtained which is in every way suitable for the purpose of t! 
invention. Edwin Ebenezer Burnett, 2, Heber Road, Cricklews 
London, N.W. 

Miperr Puorocrarus.—No. 19,383. 1906. ‘The claim is for 

apparatus consisting of a combination of a plate holder (hay: 

a shutter), and of a screen having an aperture, together W 

guides by which the screen may be attached to the plate hol 

| in various positions. When it is desired to take an impress 
on the plate in its holder or dark slide at the back of the fram 
the camera is fixed to the screen 6. The shutter of the 4d 

slide is then withdrawn, thus exposing the plate. Then the 1 

d1 in the camera d is uncovered by any suitable shutter, | 

that part of the plate corresponding to the aperture 6+ recel 

| an impression. This part is marked 1. The shutter is t 

| closed and the camera d is taken from the screen 0; this lat 

in its ¢ 


| is then withdrawn from its guides a2 and is turnec 


plane and replaced in its guides. The camera is again attac 
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) the screen b, and the aperture }1 and camera d then occupy 
le space 2, and after the shutter is withdrawn another impres- 
on may be received on this part of the plate. The shutter is 
rain closed and the camera d is detached from the screen }; the 
reen is withdrawn from its guides a? and is turned over, after 
hich it is again inserted in its guides a2. The camera d is 


rain attached to the screen 6, but 


his time it is on the opposite 
‘The third impression will therefore be 
The camera d is then remoyed from the 
is inserted 
the fourth 


ce of the screen b. 
the part marked 3. 
teen 0, this latter is turned in its own plane, it 
its guides a2, the camera d is again attached, and 
ypression will take place at 4. 
The screens } and c are then transposed, and four other impres- 
ons may be made on the other half of the plate in exactly the 
me manner as the first four impressions were made. Herbert 
tesworth Page, 123, Park Lane, Clissold Park, Stoke Newing- 
m, London, N. 
Gur Loapine Firm Packs.—No. 11,884. 1906. The claim is 
r a film pack, comprising a sealed package of daylight loading 
films for use in a camera, consisting of a rimmed inner sheath 
carrier, characterised by flanged rims and ends in one piece to 
ld the films and guide them in passing from front to rear and 
rming a chamber at the front to receive a bundle of tabbed 
ms, of a chamber at the back in which the tabs lie before use, 
ther with or without stop plates to engage shoulders on the 
tension tabs or backings to prevent withdrawal of the films from 
ie sheath; and with or without the elements of a light-valve to 
ip the extension tabs and a rounded nose at the top over or 
sound which the extension tabs are placed before use, and the 


oO 


5 a 


ms drawn after exposure; constructed substantially as de- 
ribed. The full specification, containing forty-five diagrams, is 
scessary to describe the details of the arrangement. John 


dward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

ng Boxes.—No. 12,004. 1906. The invention consists of a 
langing box or camera, intended to be loaded by the user in a 

wk room, with tabbed films or films in a pleated strip, con- 
ructed with an expanding valve or valves to close upon the tabs 
a greater or less number of films as may be required. John 
dward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Dew Crade¢ Dame. 


eLAH.—No. 292,715. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
aotography or philosophical research and anti-corrosives. 1D 
erman et Cie., 11, Rue du Milieu, Petit-Ivry (Seine), France, 
anufacturers. May 4, 1907. Address for service in the United 
ingdom is c/o HH. Sefton-Jones, 322, High Holborn, London, 
EC. 
————_——_———— 

§. Anert, who has for many years carried on business as a 
wapher at Knaresborough, died on the 8th inst., after a long 


, at the age of 68. 


Dew Apparatus, &C. 


eee Cee 
“Studio” Reflex Camera. Sold by O. Schel and Co., 52, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

Messrs. Sichel write us their excuses in reference to their omission 
to send us in time for the opening of the reflex exhibition a camera 
of this type, which they supply specially fur the purposes of the 
professional portrait photographer. The instrument has now reached 
us, and may be seen among the other apparatus in the exhibition room 
at our offices. For the benefit of those, however, who may not be 
able to examine it there we may say that it is solely a stand instru- 
ment, taking a half-plate, and built square for either vertical pictures 
or figures, and horizontal ones for groups. The camera is very solidly 
constructed on an extended baseboard, and allows of no less an exten- 
sion than 26 inches from lens to plate. lt is entirely free from 
elaborate mechanism, the mirror being simply raised by .a cord 
and allowed to fall again by its own weight. As it does this, how- 
ever, very quietly, it is well suited for the requirements of the studio. 
It may also be actuated with the “ Antinous” release. The camera is 
provided with detachable hood, it has a swinging lens front, and costs, 
without the hood, 8 guineas. The latter is supplied at an additional 
price of one guinea, and the “ Antinous” release for 10s. 6d. 


The 


* CamEeRA Stanp.—In order to meet the increasing 
demand for a tripod of t wincam ” type, and possessing the same 
mobility of head, at a lower price, Mr. Butler has designed a new 
pattern, “ Model B,” of this well known patent, the price of which for 
a stand 4ft. 6in. high is £1 11s. 6d. The special advantage of this stand 
is that the tripod head is so adjusted that it can be readily fixed in 
any position at will, thus enabling the operator to bring his lens 
to any desired angle and fix it there, and the stand should be of value 
to many photographers, both amateur and professional, who desire to 
specialise in their work. Full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. William Butler, 20, Crosby Road, Southport. 
——<—— ee 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Messrs. Harrineron Bros., Lrp., of London and Cork, have just 
issued a new wholesale price list of chemicals for use in analytical 
and scientific research, photography, manufactures, etc. The list, 
which appears to be of a very exhaustive character, may be obtained 
upon application to Messrs. Harrington Bros., Ltd., at their London 
address, 4, Oliver’s Yard, City Road, H.C. 

Tur Westminster Puotocrapuic Excuaner, Lrp., have just pub- 
lished a new edition of their illustrated catalogue, in which all matter 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The list con- 
tains a well-selected assortment of apparatus and accessories, and is 
abundantly illustrated. The Westminster Photographic Exchange 
also call attention to the fact that they supply goods, where required, 
on the “ easy payment ” system, particulars of which, as well as copies 
of the catalogue, may be obtained from them at 119, Victoria Street, 
London, W. 


a 


A NUMBER OF ENTRY FoRMS for the exhibitions of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society and the Photographic Salon have been sent us for 
distribution, and we shall be pleased to forward copies to any of our 
readers on receipt of a halipenny stamp for postage. 

Cuarce or Emprzztement.—Last week, at Tiverton, William 
Gregson, of no fixed address, was charged with embezzling money 
belonging to Sidney Cowell, of the Tiverton common lodging-house. 
Prosecutor said when he met the prisoner, about two months ago, he 
said he was down on his luck, and he suggested that there was scope 
for a photographic business at Tiverton. Witness bought the necessary 
apparatus and prisoner agreed to take and develop the photos for food, 


lodging, and clothing. One day, after collecting money from cus- 
tomers, he absconded. When arrested at Exeter £1 16s. of £2 5s. 


collected was found on him. He denied that there was @ partner- 
ship. On the other hand, Gregson said there was a partnership, 
equal shares, but he could never get any money out of Cowell. He 
contended he was entitled to money he took. “The mounts were 
printed “Cowell and Co.” Cowell said his wife and father-in-law 
represented “Co.,” and not the prisoner. The Bench said, as the 
business appeared to have been conducted in a very loose way the 
fine would only be £1 or fourteen days. : 
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Dew Daterials. 


“Empire” Plates. Made by B. J. 
Works, Ealing, London, W. 

In introducing these plates primarily and chiefly for portrait 
photography the old Edwards’ firm comes before its public with very 
good credentials, for, as users of the Edwards’ isochromatic plates 
well know, fineness of grain, so important in portrait photography, 
is a characteristic quality of emulsions of their manufacture, and is 
found, too, in the newly introduced “ Empire.” In two other im- 
portant respects the new plate, in our experience of it, is particularly 
well fitted for the special work for which it is advanced; it is of 
high speed, and in development behaves itself as a soft working plate 
—that is, one with which it is not easy to pile up density quickly, and 
thus produce the hard gradation in the high-lights of 
which is beyond the powers of the printing process. There are, of 
course, occasions when the attainment of such a high density is a 
great advantage, but portrait making under the usual conditions is 
not one of them, and we think that softness of working is a quality 
which should be carefully chosen in a plate intended for studio use. 
The measurement given below by Dr. Sheppard of the gamma 
infinity of the plate shows it to be nicely adjusted in this particular 
respect. 


Edwards and Co., Castlebar 


the subject 


=| 


As an idea of the speed of the plate we may mention a series of 
exposures we made with a hand camera in a dull afternoon light 
(about 4 p.m.), which gave a reading of the Wynne meter of about 
40 seconds. At f/6 our exposures were from 1-15 to 1-25 of a second, 
and the results surprised us for their rendering of detail, whilst the 
absence of halation in the cases of branches against the sky furnishes 
us additional proof of the good quality of the plate as regards fine- 
ness of grain and consequent immunity from halation. They developed 
fairly quickly in a desirable clean’manner, and altogether the new 
production is one upon which both the makers and professional 
photographers who have occasion to use them may he congratulated. 

The measurements which, for the information of those who base 
their work on sensitometric quantities, we are accustomed to give 
from determinations by Dr. S. E. Sheppard, are as follows :— 


Inertia (to screened acetylene with H. and D. pyro-soda . 28 

yo (measuring the density giving power of the plate) .. 1.48 

K (velocity constant of development in decinormal ferrous 
oxalate at 20 C) -170 


ty, (time of development f 
loper) 7.4 mins. 
We have only to add that the plate is marketed at popular prices 

by Messrs. Hdwards and Co., by whom inquiries as to their new 

introduction will be readily answered from the Castlebar Works, 

Ealing, W. 


nn 


Tue New Enerish Arr Crus.—At this 
paintings the visitor must tread warily, pick out his pleasures, and 
scorn to be bothered with the trash. There are three water colour 
and two oil colour sketches which will amply repay a visit, and at 
a fraction over 2d. each are cheaply seen. ‘Those photographers who 
are still: doubtful as to what an impression is should see these 
marvels of shorthand drawing and colour and tone, by John S. 
Sargent, R.A. Perhaps the finest achievement is the “ Balustrade,” 
part of a marble staircase of an Italian garden, in sunlight and 
shadow. There are likewi 
colours, looking like early 


semiannual show of 


e some of Rich’s strong and manly wavrer- 

3ritish classics. The street scenes of 
Francis’ Dodd, which we have previously admired so much, are a 
little less fine in oil colours, though the “housebreaking” incident 
of No. 64 is first rate. Professor Brown has a portrait of himself 
under title “An Amateur of Fencing.” 


; He has given himself a 
bruise on. the right eye. 


In his “ Mill” fhe seems to have solved the 
painter’s puzzle as. to what is the colour of the shadows in trees 
under sunlight. In A, Rothenstein’s “Laundry Girl” we see no 
drawing, no colour, no feeling, no beauty, and no subject. Tf 
possible, we see still less of either in the childish pencil scrawis 


of girls misnamed “studies”; the work of a man who, by being 


one of the most log-rolling of cliques that pollute the atmosphere of 


art, has wriggled himself into some notoriety. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK, 


ERIDAY, JUNE 21. 

Indoor Meeting. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 22. 
Bradford Photographic Society. Y.P.U. Excursion to Hull and Beverley. 
Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. Outing on River thames, 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Outing to Durris. 
Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Hornchurch. 
South London Photograpnic Society. Outing to Leigh-on-Sea. 
North London Photographic Society. Outing to Rye House and Broxbourne. 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to Ruislip and Ickenham. 


Leeds Camera Club. Yorkshire Photographic Union kxcursion to Hull a 
Beverley. 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club. 


MonpAyY, JUNE 24, 


Southampton Camera Club. ‘‘The Making of the Print.” 


H. Essex. 
Bradford Photographic society. 


Ramble to Garden, Wood Hall. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 

Hackney Photographic Society. ‘Short Papers.” J. Linley and J. Reeve. 

Coventry Photographic Club. Outing to Allesley and District. 

Birmingham Photographic Society. Social Evening. 

Wallington Camera Club. ‘short Papers.” 


Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 
traiture Class. 


Exhibition of Work by the P. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26. 
North Middlesex Photographie Society, 
Beadle 
Devonport Camera Club. Outing to Lanhydrock (Bodmin), 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 
Handsworth Photographie Society. “Gothic Architecture,” 


London and Provincial « hotographic Association. 
North London Photographic Society. 


‘“‘Double-transfer Carbon.” Ch 


E. G. Collins. 
Annual General Meeting. 
“The Hand Camera.” C. H. Madden, 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATIO 
A MEETING of the General Committee was held at the Royal Pho 
graphic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, the 14th ins 
Present: Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred Ellis, S. H. Fry, E. H. Ht 
Martin Jacolette, A. Mackie, D. Prodger, C. H. Skillman, B. Scam 
and R. Fellows Willson. 

The hon. secretary reported that, in accordance with instructio 
he had inserted a fuil-p advertisement in the BrrrrsH JouRN 
or Pyorocrapnry, on behalf of the Association, and the result had be 
satisfactory; 27 new members had joined during the month. 

The meeting considered an application for membership from } 
R. Dithrkoop, of Hamburg, on the point whether foreigners ni 
resident in the United Kingdom or its colonies were eligible. It ¥ 
decided that Mr. Dithrkoop be admitted, as there was nothing in 1 
constitution of the Association excluding such members, and 
Shere was a precedent, two photographers in business in the Unil 
States being members, and that the hon. secretary write to } 
Dithrkoop cordially welcoming him. 

An invitation was read from the Editor of the Brrrisx JouRNAL 
Puorocrapuy to hoid an exhibition of professional work at 3 
offices of the “B.J.” It was decided to accept the invitation, and to 
the date either December or January next. A long discussion 
place upon the lines upon which the exhibition should be organis 
Eventually it was 

collection of profe 


decided that, as the best means of securing 
onal photographs which should be of educatio 
value to professional photographers, a number of the leading phe 
graphers should be invited to contribute small collections of th 
work, and that the invitation should not be confined to members or 
In order to make the necess ary arrangements and to fix the detail 
committee, consisting of the following members, was appointe 
Messrs. EH. C. Elliott, Alfred Ellis, 8. H. Fry, Martin Jacolette, W 
Mr. H. C. Spink (president) and Mr. A. 
ex officio members. 

The case was discussed o 


Mackie (hon, secretary, 


a number of complaints which had b 
received from private individuals in a certain country district t 
photographs had been obtained from them on the pretence 
enlargements from them would be produced and delivered free, : 
with the usual result, that neither the enlargement nor the ret 
of the original photograph could: be obtained. The hon. secre 
was instructed to deal with the matter, and, if found necessary, 
instruct a local solicitor to ring a case before the magistrates ab 
Association’s expense. . 


Lonpon and PRovinciat PxotoGRapnic 


Assocration.—Meel 


held on June 13, Mr Teape in the chair. 


The members had 
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sure of welcoming him from his winter abroad the father of the 
ciation, Mr. A. L. Henderson, who, however, we regret to say, 
ot at present enjoying his usual good health. The members 
and all expressed the wish that an improvement would take 
2 at an early date. Mr. Rapson stated that, in making varnish 
bleached lac, he had found trouble in getting all the lac to 
lve. Mr. Haddon said that this would be the case when the 
was old, as bleached lac would in time become insoluble, owing 
le chemicals employed in bleaching it. Mr. Stretton stated that 
ish makers found great trouble in disso ving bleached lac, owing 
1e water it contained, the greatest difficulty being experienced 
eeing it from water, and that unless this was done the varnish 
ys dried with what was known as a bloom. Mr. Teape said 
he had some mastic varnish which was unusable, owing to its 
ys showing a bloom about two days after use. The discussion 
turned upon the oil process of printing. Mr. Haddon could 


magine any one using the process, as worked by M. Demachy, 
st he could obtain any other printing process. ~He thought tha Ommerc¢ a egal ntelligen ce; 
‘operly use 1t a man must be a born artist, and in such a case 

——— ae 


et his resu y easier re direc Mr 
d g results by easier and more direct methods. Mr. H. RHEINLANDER AnD Co., Lp. (photographers, etc., London).— 


ton asked of what use would ortho plates be to any one who A> £25 debenture, dated May 26, 1907, charged on the company’s 


the oil or gum process, as it was put | : e rraphi 
i S, a was put before the p otographic i i 
g , is co) undertaking and property, present and future, including uncalled 
c, and Mr. Human said that it was of no use using colour- Fae Nees ae Te é : 


of swelling slightly in hot water. For cementing down the films 
he advises a solution of plain gelatine, without chrome alum, of the 
consistency of jelly, and he does not hesitate to thoroughly squeegee 
the films in contact; the smallest portion of gelatine is sufficient for 
adhesion, and gives more brilliant results. Mr. Comley expressed a 
decided preference for brilliant pictures to the more flat and subdued 
ones. 

A number of colour prints by various processes, the work of 
members of the Society of Colour Photographers, was shown and 
commented on, also a selection of Mr. Comley’s own work in por- 
traiture, landscape, still life, etc., the fine quality of the work being 
much admired, both for its artistic and technical merit. A hearty 
vote of thanks was aiterwards accorded Mr. Comley for his instructive 
lecture. 


> 


tive plates to get correct rendering, if one was going to destroy Gee coer ee uere dg Holder ewe, ns ye HOUse) 

endering obtained by taking away or adding to by brushing. Jsborn Road, Romford. 

regard to the otho plate y. ordinary for all classes of work, Mr. “Bromar,” Lrp. (Photographic Dealers, London).—A trust deed, 

an stated that Mr. Rapson had taken up his challenge in copying, dated May 10, 1907, to secure £6,000 debentures, charged on the 

ast subject to be the title-page of the “B.J.,” and he had pro- industrial establishment and premises in Rue St. Pierre Alost, Ghent 

l to annihilate Mr. Rapson upon this. Members are specially | (subject to a charge for 60,000 francs), and plant, implements, utensils, 

| to attend the annual general meeting on Thursday, June 27. = stock-in-trade thereat, Patent No, 5,948, of 1904, and foreign patents 

7tH LONDON PHoroGRAPHIC Socrery.—On Monday last Mr. H. J. dependent thereon, the benefit of all improvements and further inven- 

ey, secretary of the Society of Colour P hotographers, who had | tions discovered by J. Findlay and F. E. Fuller while in the employ- 

led specially from Stroud for the occasion, delivered his lecture | Ment of the company, and five sealed processes for the manufacture 
Three-Colour Photography” before the members of the above | © Plates and papers, etc., has been registered. Trustees: J. W. Davy, 

y- The lecturer’s first experiment in this branch commence Castletown House, West Kensington; and R. D. Munro, 21, Lawrence 

7 twenty years ago, on observing the different appearances a Lane, E.C. 

ape had when viewed through the different tints of a stained A “Property” Eec.—An amusing action concerning a property 

window, and at that time he made a negative on an ordinary | egg which, large as the witness box, occupied considerable space in 

of a scarlet geranium, taken through a piece of pale red glass, the Brompton ‘Court, was heard by Sir William Gelfe last week. Mr. 

arlet flowers in the resultant print showing as white; since tha William Henry Bunnett, photographic artist, of York Studios, Edith 

his photographic interest had been mainly directed to colour Road, West Kensington, sued Mr. EK. Steer, the theatrical costumier, 

graphy. of Waterloo Road, who had supplied the egg, for breach of contract. | 
lescribing the apparatus he now used, Mr. Comley said that According to plaintiff, the egg was quite useless for the purpose for | 
uit and still life studies any ordinary camera would do, bu which he wanted it, and was not at all the sort of thing defendant 


rtraiture, landscape, and flower studies one having a repeat- had contracted to make. It was to have been made of papier-maché, j 
ack, carrying the three plates in parallel, was a necessity, | and pictures with ladies emerging from it were to have appeared 
id adjustment 1s so essential. Mr. Comley’s own camera has a | in the dai y papers at Easter time if it had arrived in time. A 
| front of his own design, which he showed his audience. It | lady model had been engaged, and Mr. Bunnett expected to make 
shallow box, with interchangeable loose fronts, forming the from £15 to £20 on the deal. Defendant’s story was to the effect 
anels; a screen holder, similar to a lantern slide carrier, but | that he found it was impossible to make the egg of papier-maché 
hree openings for carrying the screens, slides through the box, | in the time given him, and in an interview plaintiff agreed to an 
ferring to use the screens close behind the lens rather than alteration in the contract. The Judge finally found for the defendant, 
it of the plate. He loads his slides and develops in complete | and related the story of the bishop and the egg. When the egg was 


ss by “time development,” using an ordinary metol and hydro- delivered no doubt it was, like the bishop’s egg, good in part. 
@ developer of 70 deg. for five minutes. Contrary to general A Crry Banxruproy.—Richard Stanley Strauss, photographer, of 


vativ. , "ORLC, r work may i sifi r re. i ae 5 : ‘ 
4 ones for iY a ee y ee an be es oF Seats Bowes Park, and lately carrying on business in Milk Street, Cheap- 
a Betas pes 08 ee ne ahs ae Pino side, E.C., in the course of his public examination at the London 
eee, rae ent Me " ei aE a Sta i Oe ee ; ay | Bankruptey Court, before Mr. Registrar Linklater, stated that he had 
7 Pe: vhich are sitise rO- % v = nae a eto : 
. Ree £ or ey a me: ere i po eet ape filed a statement of affairs showing gross liabilities amounting to 
So bed ae are RS ae hee ia e ae ie S89 Il Si TAL 13s., and assets nil. The receiving order was made against 
dried as ckly as possible, for if the strong sensitiser i a Zo 5 ; ‘ Soren e pees ye, 
} wi i J if A is nies The ei one : him on the petition of a creditor, the act of bankruptcy being debtor's 
may re-crystallise if dried slowly. he tissue should ae 5 : i we E 
ea 2 oe ft paee an vile, ath Bb esate bet failure to comply with the requirements of a bankruptcy notice duly 
as soon after printing as possible, but if kept between fe 2 ops : - 
Pa fee ee e = : zs i aes k: but ig | Setved upon him. He was an American citizen, and came to this 
or damp blotting-paper it may keep as long as a week; but i : age : ri : ; ia , 
uid ; } Pee 1 ble ee 4 a = fone hawee M country from Chicago in 1899 with a capital of £100 of his own. 
soon become insoluble within forty-eight hours. Mr. ie 5 = sear eS ee 
6 : ° . Sepit eee * Upon his arrival here, he obtained employment with a firm of linen 
'Ppreiers to use a packet of twelve pieces of stripping film to Perera 
q ; ; ; merchants, and subsequently he became a manufacturer’s agent, 
) OL negatives. By this means he is enabled to select the z s 7 z eee, : The 
an =e Fy panei g tp pat aie trading with another, under the style of Strauss and Co. he 
depth of colour suitable for its fellows, for if, when adjusting 4 F 3 } Epa ee hermes 
a 5 1 business was unsuccessful, and in June, 1905, the partnership was 
> film on the yellow, one print should show too much blue, and E an ; 2 
2 % : dissolved. Since then he had been a photographer. He attributed 
“has much yellow in the green produced, by changing them aan 3 tease hs : 
i Sc | . “ts his failure to loss on trading and costs of litigation. He had never 
, correct colour may be obtained. In the superimposition of rie ; 3 ; apne a ; 
bs ° A failed before or made an arrangement with his creditors. 'The ex- 
is, Should any particular colour be of smaller size than the meats : 
js amination was ordered to be closed. 


he advises soaking the smaller in warm water, 80 deg. to 
o * ; 3 b oat 7 rwAgcpR —Ar ay pee ys Site 6 
-, according to circumstances; this will cause it to swell Turrr By 4 CANvAsseR.—Arthur Thompson, giving his address as 


size of the others, the celluloid base haying the property ' 22, Branstead Place, Leeds, and described as a canvasser, was charged, 
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on June 13, with stealing from the photographic studio of Messrs. 
M. E. Mitchell and Co., Harrogate, four gold pendants, of the value 
of 27s. 

Evidence was given by Laura Barf, of 
assistant at the studio. 
evening of the 11th inst., accused 
see the manager. 


6, St. Mary’s Avenue, an 


She stated that about six o’clock in the 


came into the shop and asked to 
Witness left the shop and asked Mr. Mitchell to 
come, but he refused to see prisoner, who left the shop. After he 
had gone she missed the property. The pendants, two of which were 
gold, and two rolled gold, contained photographs. The property, 
which was worth 27s. without the pictures, was shown on a cushion 
in the shop, and she had seen it there before prisoner came in. 
Bertie Bowles, an assistant to Henry Hardcastle, pawnbroker, of 
34, Chapel Street, Harrogate, said that prisoner came into the shop 
at 7.40 p.m. and wanted to pledge two gold lockets. He said that 
he was in the trade, and wanted to raise his fare to get back to 
Leeds. Witness refused to believe his statement, and declined to 
take the lockets in pledge. When prisoner left the shop he followed 
him out, and informed a police officer, who was standing by, of 
what had occurred. 
Prisoner pleaded guilty, and told the Bench that he had had 
something to drink, and gaye way to a sudden temptation. He 
added that he was hard up, and wanted to get back to Leeds. He 
had a wife and three children, and if he was sent to prison the 
home would be broken up. He expressed his sorrow for what had 
happened, and asked the Bench to deal leniently with him. There 
were ten previous convictions recorded against prisoner, who was 
now sent to-prison for three months. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

J. Gunston.—May 31, by Jordan and Sons, Ltd., 120, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. £500 (£1). To take over the business of a photographer 
carried on by J. Gunston at Bradford. No initial public issue. First 
directors (not less than three nor more than five): J. Gunston (perma- 
nent managing director), J. W. Booth, J. E. Longdin, and T. 
O'Keeffe. £1. 60, Manningham Lane, Bradford. 


IntustRatrons.—Capital £6,000 (£1). To acquire the business of 
wood, photo, and colour engravers, stereotypers, and illustrators by 
all processes, carried on by J. R. Burton, H. B. Burton, and W. H. 
Rake, at 99, Chapel Street, Salford, as the Burton-Rake Illustrating 
Company. No initial public issue. First directors (not less than 
two nor more than five): J. R. Burton, H. R. Burton, and: W. H. 
Rake (all permanent). Qualification of permanent directors, £250; 
of others, £100. 99, Chapel Street, Salford. 


Dews and Dotes. 


bx Camera Crus.—The fourth Continental excugsion 
start on August 10 for a fortnight in Belgium, conducted by the 
president (Mr. Walter D. Welford). The inclusive cost (no extras) 
is £6 17s. 6d., and ail details may be obtained from 61, Mansfield 
Road, flford. The outing is open to all photographers and their 
friends. The following places are on the programme: Antwerp, 
Malines, Louvain, Brussels, Liege, Namur, Dinant, Ghent, Bruges, 
Ostend, L’Ecluse, Knocke, Heist, Blankenbergha, etc. 


Tue Pacer Prize Prare Comprririon.—The Paget Prize Plate 
Company announce a competition, in which all classes of photo- 
graphers, from the professional to the beginner, are included, one class 
being devoted to those who have never won a prize before, 
and cash prizes amounting to £500 are offered. There are 
nine classes, and the prizes range in value from £50 to 10s. All 
prints and lantern slides sent in must be printed on Paget papers, or 
lantern plates from negatives taken on Paget plates, and must be 
accompanied by an entry form, duly filled up. ‘These forms, together 
with full particulars of the competition, rules, etc., may be obtained 
from photographic dealers or direct from the Paget Company. ‘The 
judges will be Messrs. A.C, Brookes, A. Horsley Hinton, and F. J. 
Mortimer, whose decision in all cases will be final. 


The competition 


closes January 31, 1908, on or before which date all entries, marke 
“Competition,” must reach the Paget Prize Plate Company, Ltd 
Watford, Herts, and the results will be announced in the photograph 
press as soon as possible after the judging is completed. 


A new “Lorna Doone,” edited and illustrated by Mr. and Mr 
H. Snowden Ward, is promised for the autumn by Messrs. Sampsc 
Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd., Mr. Blackmore’s own publishers. 1] 
volume will contain the whole of the West Country classic, wi 
another less-known “Doone” story from Mr. Blackmore’s pen, ; 


well as a Jengthy introduction, and copious notes. The added matt 
will include the legends of the Doones and other characters, ; 
inquiry into, their actual existence, notes on Mr. Blackmore’s person 
knowledge of the districts described, and some interesting unpublish 
evidence as to the real originals of the Doone Valley. The illusty 
tions will represent all the principal places mentioned in the stor 
the scenes in and around Oare, Tom Faggus’ forge, Mr. Huckahbacl 
shop, Lanacre Bridge, with its memories of Jeremy Stickles’ esca 
from. the Doones, the place where Lorna’s mother was buried, gre 
Dunkery beacon, and many another landmark in the story. T 
editors ask that anyone who can throw original light upon the histo 
or early traditions of the Doones, Ridds, etc., their historical exi 
ence, or other points pertinent to the story will communicate wi 
them, at Hadlow, Kent. 


“Lux,” edited by Mr. J. R. A. Schouten, devotes no less th 
six pages of its current issue to an illustrated article dealing w: 
he proceedings of the forthcoming meeting of the Photograp! 
Convention at Hereford. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATOR who, after sending a telegram to 
sister saying he was going to drown himself, disappeared from 
hotel at Bath, has been found in Bristol. He has been suffering fr 
loss of memory. 


Tur “Mace” of our contemporary, the “Amateur Phe 
grapher,” has been wading in deep waters, much too deep for 
foothold, poor bird, and now, with his plumage bedraggled, he 
striving to reach dry land. Jt would appear that, with a m 
commendable desire to acquire much needed scientific informatt 
he has been attending meetings of the Royal Photographic Soae 
and has attempted to assimiliate a mental diet that is beyond 
digestive powers. In his latest effusion he prattles with chile 
innocence of the ‘“ Perkins’”? phenomenon, with which he evidei 
desires to be thought’ on terms of intimate familiarity. Perh 
he will now inform his readers who “Perkins” is, where he li 
when he is at home, where he discovered his phenomenon, and W 
it has to do with dark-room safe-lights. Is it possible that 


omniscient “Magpie” imperfectly caught the sound of the m 
Purkinje, and promptly seized upon the nearest English phon 


resemblance to it to give verisimilitude to the bald and unconvint 
narrative he had to tell? 'The occurrence of the same substitution 


another place prevents us from assuming the comfortable explanai 
of a compositor’s error. 


Essex PoorocRapuic AND Prcror1an Survey.—The second am 
meeting of the Photographic Survey and an ordinary meeting (26 
of the Essex Field Clab were held on Saturday at Kelvedon. | 
programme carried out was a most interesting one; from Kelve 
the party drove to Little Coggleshall, where the ancient abbey 
chapel were viewed. Thence they proceeded to Coggleshall, 
several other ancient buildings and interesting objects were inspee 
notably the church of St, Peter ad Vincula and the lace and ve 
workers. Luncheon was served at the Chapel Hotel, Sir Benja 
Stone, M.P., president of the National Photographic Record A 
ciation, presiding. The party then drove back to Kelvedon, 
St. Mary’s Church was inspected after tea at the vicarage, ab 
invitation of the vicar, the Rev. E. F. Hay. Sir Benjamin § 
during the rambles related his experiences in his travels on ph 
graphic expeditions. More than once people whom he had pl 
graphed threatened to kill him. When he was in China a crow 
people, of whom he had obtained an excellent photograph, bet 
so excited that he asked his interpreter what was the matter. 
was told that he had taken their spirit from them. When he 


he had taken nothing, the interpreter asked, “You have gob’ 
likeness, how can you. say you have taken nothing?” 
became so riotous tha 


The pe 
he had to bribe them to ensure his sa 
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pening to be in Brazil during a revolution he was able to see 
y a Governor was deposed. The person aspiring to be Governor 
ented a disturbance, and then made terms with the general of 
itary forces to get the Governor out of the palace. To accomplish 
; cannon were fired upon that place, but these firing operations 
e suspended when a photographer appeared upon the scene. The 
fiers posed at the cannon, and those in the palace who had not 
a killed came to the balconies. After the new Governor gained 
session of the palace the military general sent round word that 
1ad made a mistake on the previous day, and forthwith proceeded 
ire the gentleman out of the palace too, which was naturally 
7 much damaged. 


Correspondence, 


a 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


REFLEX CAMERAS. 
To the Editors. 


many other pressmen, have read with much 
recently made in your columns with respect 
think your exhibition is the right thing. 


sntlemen,—I, with 
rest the comments 
eflex cameras, and 


le realising the many advantages the reflex cameras offer, espe- 
y perhaps to illustrations, your article will doubtless refer to 


drawbacks there may be 
1e type appears to stand pre-eminent, but only when made by 
oughly experienced people, who put the ve y best work into 
» productions, and turn out what is practically a perfect, though 
sarily expens*ve, camera. 
y experience has been rather unfortunate, I purchased a some- 
) low-priced reflex, and have had many failures, some, at least, I 
< due to defects of the camera. The mirror goes up quietly 
gh, but the shutter (focal-plane) does not come down with the 
| pressure, but has almost to be jerked down, with disastrous 
ts. That, I believe, is due to the actuating mechanism being 
y, inasmuch as mirror and: shutter do not work togethey. 

le focussing is splendid, but it is very annoying to be unable to 
the shutter off till after the “subject” has gone! That sort 
ling is disastrous to one’s reputation, for when failure has to 
ported, whatever the excuse, there is a serious “ going down” 
e estimation of those who send out the order, 

ing the great success of this exhibition, though confined to one 
of camera, would it not be possible to arrange a really represen- 
e exhibition of all belonging to photography, much as is done 
le Stanley Show in the case of cycles? What a lovely exhibition 
uld have !—Yours, etc., G. J. Wiixinson. 
azette” and “Echo” Office, Lincoln. 


COLOUR PRINTS AND TRAN 
To the Editors. 


atlemen,—It may be interesting to some photographers to know 
beautiful coloured prints or lantern slides can be made from 
le negatives in the following manner:—Take, for instance, a 
ive of some flower study, in which the only two colours neces- 
are yellow and green (The enclosed print and slide are of a 
ose growing in its natural state, and the other print laburnum.) 
naking the transparency, a piece of blue carbon tissue is first 
ed under the negative, this is squeegeed on a gelatinised glass, 
oped and finished, as is usual, in making carbon lantern slides. 
niece of yellow glass is now put behind this transparency and 
vo be held up to the light, it will be seen that the two colours 
ne and give a result marvellously true to nature. In the first 
pt it will probably be found that the yellow of the glass is { 


PARENCIES. 


not correct, or is either too dark or too light. In this case get a 
piece of clear sheet gelatine and dye it in some suitable dye— 
e.g., naphthol yellow or tartrazine, or a mixture of both. 

When the correct colour is obtained the slide is either mounted 
with the yellow cover glass or the dyed gelatine is sandwiched 
between an ordinary cover glass and the transparency. 

In making prints, a piece of paper must be dyed in the above 
dye till the requisite colour is obtained, then be coated with a gelatine 
solution, and used as the final support. 


GELATINE SoLuTION. 


Gelatine 
Distilled water 


32 grs. 
2 ozs. 


Soak for four hours; dissolve by aid of a water bath. 


1.2 grs. 
A ozs. 


Chrome alum 
Distilled water 


Dissolve and add to the gelatine. Coat the final support with a fairly 
stiff hog-hair brush, and allow to dry. 

The enclosed prints were made on marine blue tissue, and the dye 
used for staining made of equal parts of solutions of naphthol yellow 
and tartrazine. 

These colours would obviously be only suitable when the resulting 
colours required are green and yellow. 

For blue flowers and green leaves the tissue would have to be 
yellow, and the cover glass gelatine, or paper, blue. In the case 
of still lite studies requiring only purple and blue, or orange and 
yellow, the tissues would have to be red in each case, and the cover 
glass, gelatine, or paper, blue and yellow respectively. 

I came across this method quite accidentally, simply by holding a 
blue carbon transparency up to the light of a dark room lamp having 
a yellow glass in it. I should very much like to know if this method 
has ever been used before, and for the same purpose.—Yours, etc., 

Tuos. J, FarrFrevp. 


Drury Lane, Solihull. 
June 6, 1907. 

[The lantern slides and prints sent to us by our correspondent are 
very effective, and at a first glance might pass for examples of the 
three-colour process. We believe a similar prozess has been recom- 
mended for transparency work in conjunction with the methods of 


Of 


chemical toning.—Eps., “B. J.”] 


THE EFFICIENCY OF IRIS SHUTTERS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In Mr Anderson’s interesting articles on the 
“Efficiency of Modern Shutters,” he seems to have rather jumped 
at conclusions with regard to the iris shutter, that is, the central 
opening shutter with circular aperture. If the full aperture of the 
shutter is equal to that of the lens, and the speed of the shutter is 
constant, the efficiency is 4, not 4, as he states. I do not follow the 
process of reisoning which leads him to assume (p. 405) that the 
efficiency can be ascertained from the average size of the aperture. 
The only reliable method is to ascertain the actual duration of 
exposure at different parts of the aperture and then arrive at the 
total by a process of integration. If a zonstant speed is assumed this 
is easily done by geometry. In this case the ideal effective exposure 
can be represented by the cubic capacity of a cylinder equal in 
base area to the aperture, and in height to the duration of the expo- 
sure. With the iris shutter the efficient exposure is then equal to the 
cubic capacity of a cone of the same height and base, which, of course, 
will have one-third the capacity of the cylinder. In “Photography 
Annual” for 1896 I gave full particulars of this geometric method 
of calculating efficiency, and also a number of comparative results. 

Mr. Anderson’s conclusions are likely to give readers a very poor 
opinion of the iris shutter as regards efficiency, and he has not carried 
his investigations far enough to realise its advantages over the blind 
or direct movement shutter, which may really have a much lower 
efficiency. Assume that with either shutter the shutter aperture is 
the same diameter as the full aperture of the lens, and that all aper- 
tures are circular, then, if the full aperture is f/8, and the duration of 
the exposure one second, the efficient exposure of the direct move- 
ment shutter is 4 second, and with the iris shutter 4 second. If 
now we stop down the lens the efficient exposure remains exactly 


ADAG TENE eter ty eeaeterssece nen meena preceserees, 


perarswersrsrerrsstsenesess= 
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the same with the direct movement shutter, but increases rapidly 
with the central shutter. At //16 it has increased to 3 sec., and at 
7/52 to 5-6 sec. with the latter shutter, while it still remains 4 second 
with the divect movement shutter. With //64 the efficiency of the 
central opening shutter is very high, being 11-12, and the efficient 
exposure is 11-12 second if 1 second is the total duration. In the 
same conditions with the direct movement shutter the efficiency is 
8-9, but the efficient exposure is still 4 second. The difference is 
due to the fact that with the latter shutter the actual duration of 
the exposure diminishes as the stop is reduced, while with the central 
epening shutter the duration is unaffected by the size of the aperture. 
Of course, the question is practically affected by the fact that the 
blind aperture is always square ‘This adds about 27 per cent. to 
the efficient exposure given above, and increases the 4 sec. efficient 
exposure to one of .63 sec., which as still below the efficient exposures 
given with the central shutter at apertures from 7/16 down. One more 
point.in which the iris shutter scores is this. The whole plate is 
affected during the whole of the exposure, whereas with the other 
shutter, at the moment of opening, and just before final closing, only 
a part of the plate js affected. This tends to lower the general 
efficiency. 
There is, of course, a fundamental defect in all these methods of 
timating efficiency, We have to assume uniform speed, whereas the 
speed never is uniform. This also affects Mr. Anderson’s tests, seeing 
that he only actually measures the total time, and the time during 
which the shutter remains open, and simply estimates the efficiency 
during the opening and closing. It 1s probable, however, that the 
assumption of a uniform speed in many cases gives a result that is 
not very far out, and the error is hardly likely to-be so great as 
that produced by Mr. Andersons mistaken estimate of 4 instead of 4 
for the efficiency. 

Vis test would, of course, break down in cases where the shutter 
opening is smaller than the lens aperture, as in the case of the highest 
speed of the Celverex shutter, and in that of a few other shutters. 

C. WELBORNE Prrrr. 


c 


A WAVE -OF ORTHOCHROMATISM. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—It is fair to you to say that the No. 1 preferred by 
you was taken through a screen, though really in this case I cannot 
quite understand your choice for the whole subject. Although it is 
not a distant one, there is to my mind a decided loss of atmospheric 
effect. I should think most workers would be obliged to Mr. Thomas 
for his clear putting of the principles to be borne in mind in working 
with colour-sensitive plates in. your issue of June 7. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

[We stated that there was little difference in the two prints; but 
the subject having a bed of flowers as the principal object in the 
foreground, we attached importance to the better rendering of the 
greens in this part of the picture. It is true, as our correspondent 
says, that there is a loss of atmosphere in the distance, but as that 
distance was a row of villas, and only about 50 yards away, we could 
not see that it mattered much.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


FLUORESCENCE IN 


1 


OPTICAL 


[o the Editors. 


SENSITISING. 


Gentlemen,—With regard to Mr. HE. J. Wall’s remarks on Dr. 
Stark’s paper, from the “ Physikalische Zeitschrift,” may I be per- 
mitted to point out that Mr. Wall’s experiment does not appear to 
me to be comparable with that described by Dr. Stark? 

Mr. Wall obtained, by the use of water in a test tube, arranged 
so that the meniscus of the liquid is exactly opposite the middle of 


the slit, a continuous strip 
which he ascribes, no dou 
meniscus edge. But Star 


light source giving a continuous spectrum, but a mercury vapour lamp 


giving a line spectrum, and 


only produce from this a bright section of the line spectrum, and not 


a continuous stripe, which 
The same argument app 


e from sunlight or incandescent gaslight, 
bt rightly, to the prismatic effect of the 
k, in his experiment, was not using a 


the prismatic effect of the meniscus could 


could only be ascribed to fluorescence. 
ies to Mr. Wall’s further remarks with 


regard to light reflected laterally by small particles. The reflecting 
power of small particles depends upon their selective reflection for the 
shorter wavelengths, and if they possess the power of transforming 
monochromatic light into light of amy other wave-lengths, they must 
be said to be fluorescent, though, so far as I know, this: power has 
never been ascribed to small particles as such.—I remain, yours 
faithfully, C. E. Kenxnere Muss, 


Answers to Correspondents, 


a 


*.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “' Tun Eprrors, Tue Brite 
JounNAL oF PuoroGRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


"." Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given: 


*" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*.° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henny 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


F. G. Fraser, Greig Street Post Office, Inverness. Three Photographs of the 
Rev. Murdo Mackenzie. 

J. Mason, 20, Corporation Road, Newport, Mon. 
Wales taken at Newport, June 6, in Procession. 

S. Edwards, 22, St. John’s Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Photograph from ar 
Old Engraving, ‘Procession of Lady Godiva at Coventry Fair.” 

J. T. Turner, 40, Bath Street, Tunstall, Staffs. Photograph of the Interior 0, 
the Jubilee Chapel, Tunstall, with Audience. Centenary Mass Meering. 

F. Sadler, 41, Ridley Street, Birkenhead. Photograph of Leasowe Lighthous: 
and Camp. Photograph entitled, ‘‘ Cockles.” 

G. W. Davies, 49, Victoria Road, Ebbw Vale. 
Church, Ebbw Vale. 

W. H. Hewitt, Stubley Road, Dronfield, Derbyshire, near Sheffield. 
of Group, Fancy Dress Cricket Match, Dronfield, June 8. 


Photograph of the Prince 0 


Photograph of Steeple of Chit: 


Photograph 


J. W. Ex1ts.—All the transparencies you send are far too thin and 
flat. The more brilliant carbon transparency would have been 
about right had you used red chalk tissue instead of the brown. 
Transparencies for enlarging require to be soft, but not such thin 
lifeless things as you have made. Try using a slow ordinary 
plate, expose to artificial light, and use pyrocatechine or rodinal 
for development. It the plates on which 
the transparencies are made. spots are finger marks. 


is advisable to ha 
The white 


Srupio.—Will you kindly let me know if, in your opinion, there would 
be sufficient and a practical light in a studio, sketch enclosed, for 
professional purposes? The window is north light, unobstructed. 

Sy SL 

You can, of course, take portraits in the room, but we should 

say that it is by no means adapted for general professional pur- 

poses. If you utilise it we would suggest that the size of the 
window be increased two or three feet towards the camera end, 
so that you can curtain off some of the light at the background 
end, otherwise the direct side light will be too strong; and if you 
do that with the window as it now is, there will be little ligh 
to work with. The studio is very short for professional work. 


=e 


J. EH. H.—Any photographic dealer or bookseller, or from the pubs 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


—(1) The best answer to this question is to advise you t 
(Dawbarn and 


buy a copy of “Photography for the: Press” 


ne 21, 1907.] 
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ard, 1s.). (2) From 30s. a week. 


Expenses are, of course, paid. 
Usually not. 


JuERY.—I have in my possession a French cabinet portrait lens, 
in. focus, by Hermagis; number on lens, 9,304; no stops are 
ovided with the instrument, or any slot to insert any. I 
d on giving it a careful test that it will not cover a cabinat 
ture, as you will notice bv the two enclosed rough’ prints. 
ld I have stops adjusted to the lens to improve the sharpness, 
it does not answer my purpose for everyday photography as 
remains? Do you know if the lens hag any commercial value 
ached to it? Can you suggest why no stops were adjusted to 
» instrument when new, as one finds stops are placed in pretty 
ll every kind of maker’s lenses?—F, Bary. 

it is pretty evident the instrument is not a cabinet lens. It 
the old form of portrait lens, with a very round field, and was 
ybably made before the cabinet rortrait was introduced. These 
ly lenses were not fitted with central stops. 
inet lenses are specially corrected for flatness of field, and are 
fays fitted with stops. You can, of course, have stops fitted, 
ich will improve it, 1f you think the instrument is worth the 
lay. The lens has little commercial value nowadays. 


Properly made 


ING PHorograpus.—I am a process artist, and have some 
stographs to retouch in colour, which upon completion must 
WW no signs of having been worked on, and look as before 
melled, and I should feel obliged if you will inform 
ough the n.edium of your valuable paper, of some way 
ing the photographs, after working up, to give 
ss.—PRocuss. 


me, 
of pre- 
a brilliant 


Ve should say the best thing you can do is to get a set of 

colours specially prepared for tinting pictures that are now 
1 by all the dealers. These colours, or rather dyes, are quite 
asparent and easily applied, if used according to 
1s issued with them. 
gloss. 


the instruc- 
They do not materially interfere with 


OUND.—I wish to make a 12 x 8 distemper background on 
co. Could you give me any instructions as to the making 
ame? What colour distemper would you recommend for it?— 
H. 8. 
pace is far too limited in this column to give such details as 
ld be of any practical service to you in making backgrounds. 
‘ou refer to page 82, of our issue of February_1 last, you will 
full working details for making distemper backgrounds. On 
e 155 of the issue of March 1 is another practical article on 
cing backgrounds by the powder process, which you will do 
_ to read. 


HT.—I have a photograph of a Pierrot troupe and audience, 
ding on an open space of ground, part of which is fenced in, 
which they pay rent. My photograph, which I am publishing 
jostcards, was taken from the top of an electric sar, which 
; on the main road close by. They have written to one of 
agents asking him to discontinue selling them, as they say 
7 reserve the right to sell postcards of their stand. If he 
not stop the sale of them they threaten to take further 
eedings. What I want to know is, if they can proceed against 
agent if he does not stop selling the card, and if they can 
me from publishing the same. As it was taken from one 
1e main thoroughfares, I do not see that they can do any- 
¥.—PRo. 


1e Farties have no power whatever to restrain you, unless 
card or photograph is of such a nature that it can be held 
e harmful to their business as entertainers or prejudicial 
lem individually. 


is IN Canaps.—I have been in business, as you will see, for 
time, but have made very little progress, and this is 
discouraging. Could you, through your valuable paper, give 
iy idea of the prospects of photography in Canada, and 
h part do you recommend? I am used to good middle-class 
, being used to finishing my own work throughout. I have 
good stock of materials, and would 1 have any difficulty in 
g the smaller goods with me, or should you advise selling 
ind should I have much difficulty in buying apparatus out 


BraDForp.—The 


Sunpay Trapine.—Will-you be so kind as to forward me, 


Dovsrrun Vatrprry.-—-Would you be so good 


Mincrrs.—I would be very pleased if you would let me 


there, and about the price? I may muster £150 to start me with. 
Do you think, on these conditions, I should be doing wise in 
going cut?—Anxiovs. 

We can only say that, as a whole, prospects in Canada are 
very bright, and that those who are prepared to rough it if 
necessary are likely to settle down to a good position before long. 
We advise you to write to the “iSt. Louis and Canadian Photo- 
grapher,” 3,210, Locust Street, St. Louis, from which you will be 
able to obtain some particulars of conditions in Canada. 


particular card we judge to be by lithography. 
There are really no books in English on multi-colour litho, though 
several in German. 


as soon as 
possible, the “B.J.” with the account in of the magistrate’s 
decision of photographers Opening on Sundays at Blackpool? 
The police have been to my place at the above address and for- 
bid me opening on Sundays, hey said, under a penalty of £5. 
I have just taken these premises for three years, but unless 
I open on Sundays the place is useless, as the trade in the week 
is little or nothing, but very good on Sundays. Your very kind 
information on this will great y oblige, as to whether they can 
shut me up or fine me so heavily.—A. D. 

Under an old Act, passed 
illegal for anyone to carry on 
antiquated law is now but se 


in the reign of Charles II., it is 
his business on the Sunday. This 
dom put in force, and, where it 
is, it is chiefly in country places. However, the Act is still 
on the Statute Book, and can be enforced. [The police have told 
you wrong about the £5 penalty. The heaviest-fine that can 
be inflicted is 5s. A shopkeeper in High Wycombe has been 
summoned and fined between two and three hundred times, yet 
he keeps his shop open every Sunday. 


as to give me your 
opinion of the following in the “Journal”? I ama manager for 
a photographer here, and two years ago he got me to sign an 
agreement as follows: “That I would not start in business on 
my own account, or within twenty miles o ——, or enter into 
partnership, nor take any shares in any photographic business 
in ———, or within the radius mentioned.” ‘This evening he 
gave me a week’s notice, and says if I work for another photo- 
grapher in he will commence proceedings against me. I 
would like you to say if you think he can stop me working for 
another. I am under the impression he cannot. I should be glad 
if you would give me your answer.—Dovnrrvt. 

Unless we saw a copy of the agreement or knew the conditions 
under which it is made we cannot express any opinion upon 
it. According to what you say, it seems very one-sided, and 
it is a question whether it would hold good in equity. Twenty 
miles seems to be rather a wide radius, and might be looked upon 
in a court of law as an undue restriction of trade, in which case 
the thing would become invalid. Your best way will be to con- 
sult a solicitor and show him the agreement; he will then be 
able to advise you in the matter. 


know how 
I could number midgets when taking them out of doors, as on 
the beach, where a numbering arrangement cannot be fixed up.— 
Guascow. 

You buy an apparatus in which the numbering 
the camera. 


is all done in 
See page 1,371 of the 1907 “ Almanac.” 


A Sruprio Qurry.—I covered the top light of studio with tissue 


paper three weeks ago, but now it has turned a deep yellow. I 
have never found tissue paper to act like this before. Will you 
kindly let me know the cause of this; or, if the paper is impure, 
the address where I can buy the best quality? Failing this, 
would you give me a formula for painting on the glass which 
would have the same effect as ground glass, but could be quickly 
rubbed off in the winter ?—Trssvun. 

Certainly an impure paper is the cause of the yellowing. It 
is a common feature of a low-quality paper, but you should have 
no difficulty in getting a good, pure paper which will not behave 
in this way. To obscure the glass, a very good plan is to apply 
fairly thick starch paste. This preparation will wash off, of 
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course, in the wet, and should, therefore, be applied on the in- 
side of the studio. 


Surrrinc PHoToGRaPHER.—I am a professional photographer, and am 


anxious to get a berth if possible on board one of the Atlantic 
liners as photographer. I notice the “ Adriatic” and other ships 
have a photographic department. Could you assist me by inform- 
ing me the address of the best offices, and, 1t possible, name of 
the chief to write to?—ATLANTIC. 

We can only reter vou to the manag’ of the various shipping 
companies, whose addresses you will see in almost any of the 
leading daily papers, or in publications such as the “Shipping 
Gazette,” published by Spottiswoode and Co., Ltd., 54, Grace- 
church Street, E.C.; or the “Shipping World,” published by the 
“Shipping World,” Ltd., Effingham House, Arundel Street, W.C 


Tontnc.—I have experienced some peculiar results in 
developing plates with a strong solution, as follows: 
ByiGanoye(eniaverates _papnceceancnonaoobdosésacons00 122 grains. 
Metol AG ane 
Sodium sulphite (crystals BAW) og 
Sodium carbonate (crys ROO Liens 
Potassium bromide Tey ge 


Distilled water : 35 oz. 
Exposing on a subject which y difficult to judge for exposure 
I am unable to make any density, also, on continuing develop- 
ment, to obtain it, the image, which on first appearance is good, 
almost disappears from the plate. The clearest result is obtained 
by stopping development quite early, but the fixed plate is then 
extremely thin.—F. W. 

We must say that your experience is most exceptional, and 
we can see nothing in the formula as you state it to account for 
the facts, assuming, that is, that the chemicals are of proper 
purit The presence of hypo in the developer would, we think, 
give rise to something of the kind you have experienced, and, if 
you must use the formula you give, we should advise you to 
make it up with the chemicals of undoubted purity. 


SurpaipE Tontnc.—(1) I had a bromide print enlargement developed 


with metol-quinol. After fixed and washed for forty minutes 
I bleached in ferricyanide of potash, 20 grs.; potass. bromide, 
20 ers.; water, 20 ozs.; well rinsed and put in 100 grs., 20 ozs. 
water, sulphide solution, but it would not tone, nor would the 
image come back still bleached. Is there any remedy, or can | have 
it returned to black and white again? (2) I find every toning, as 
above formula, gives rather brown tone than sepia. Is it possible 
to have darker colour with sulphide, using some other chemicals? 
—L. M. 

(1) As we understand your query, we should say that the use 
of an ordinary developer, such as metol hydroquinone, will bring 
back the picture with very little modification in colour. We 
have heard of similar cases of refusal to darken in the sulphide 
solution, but have never been able to discover a remedy. The 
difficulty appears to be due in some cases to the paper, and a 
change in the brand has put matters right. (2) There are, as you 
say, variations in the tones given by the sulphide process, and 
they are due, we think, almost as much to the papers on which 
they are used, as to the toning formule. One formula which we 
have used to get very good dark tones consists simply in the 
use of weak bromide water as a bleaching agent. The objection 
to this solution is the irritating vapour which escapes from it, 
but in other respects it is a very quick and powerful bleacher, 
and the prints need be simply rinsed for an instant only under 
the tap before placing it in the sulphide solution. 


—Some time ago I invited a gentleman of note and 
popularity for a sitting. I presented him with a few copies free ; 
later on he ordered some photographs, for which I charged the 
usual price. With his permission I then published some post- 
cards, and also sold a number of photographs. Last week I 
noticed that the photograph has been published in a weekly 
paper, and a supplement print presented with each copy. I have 
written to the publishers to say that the copyright is my own, 
and that they had no right to publish same without my permis- 
sion. This is just a week ago, and, so far, had no reply what- 
ever. What I wish to know is, can I claim any damages, and 
what steps should I take?—A. G. 

The copyright is certainly yours, but, in the absence of a 


written assignment of it to you, it will be difficult for you 
prove your proprietorship. It is usual to obtain such an assi 
ment from a sitter ab the time. You can, if you like, regis 
the photograph now and take action in respect of sales of 
publication subsequent to your registration; but, on the wh 
we should advise you to give up the idea. Evidently you h 
not read the very clear notes on this matter which appea 
in the “ Almanac” for 1906, and have only yourself to blame 
the position you are in. 
Toxine Wirnour Gorp.—Will you kindly give me a formula 
quickly toning small batches of P.O.P. postcards? Absol 
permanency not essential, speed of execution, with a minim 
of washings, desirable. I think I saw a toning and fixing solut 
without gold given in the “ Journal,” but being away from he 
cannot lay my hand on it. If you can help me I shall | 
hankful.—-NEMo. 
The process appeared in “ Photographic Scraps ” for Novem 
904, p. 180. If you write to the Ilford Company, Ilford, E., 
loubl you can obtain a.copy. An abstract appears on page 
of the “ Almanac,” 1906. 
J. CuapHam.—Fairly full exposure and restrained developer, pre 
ably pyro, hydroquinone, or glycin. It is difficult to get abso 
black and white. ° 


oe 


ron 


° 
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Grirrin’s Renpezvous.—Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, L 
invite all interested in photography to visit their exhibition gall 
in Kingsway, London, W.C., where from time to time example 
pictorial work will be on view. The present collection includes | 
trait, landscape, and seascape studies, by Worsley Benison, oil pr 
by G. E. H. Rawlins, and portrait studies by Herr R. Diihrkoop 
Hamburg. In conjunction with each exhibition practical demons 
tions will be given, as well as a series of pictures, and the latest fo 
of apparatus and materials will a'so be on view. 


LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(A Burglar’s Protest.) 
I sees at Deal, the cther day, 
A rummy thing occur, 
Which in our trade—the trooth ter say— 
As made no end of stir. 


A lightnin’ flash, wot charnced ter pass, 
A yase snapshotted cleer, 

And print it on a looking glass 
As stood convenient nere. 


Now, since ’twas but a vase, yer see, 
The consikwence was slight ; 

But think, if it had photo’d mr, 
While burglin’ of a nite! 


Which, wot with finger-prints, says I, 
We've risks enuff and more, 
Without them helements on ‘igh 
A-shuyvin’ in their hoar. 
From “Truth.” 


* * NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received sub 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inso 
absolutely without condition, enpressed or implied, as to what appears 
the tewt portion of the paper. 
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flex Camera Exhibition.—This continues to attract an in- 
number of visitors. The average attendance per diem 
ast week has been forty. 

egal use of negatives and photographs, which deals, of 
ith the all-important point of copyright, is dealt with 
y, and a policy of not killing the goose that lays the golden 
dvocated. (P. 479.) 


ciency of dark-room filters is fully described 
Baker, and the relation of visual intensity, 
shown. (P. 481.) 


by Dr. Mees 
satety, and 


st of a series of useful articles on the collodion process 
1. W. Foxlee appears. (P. 483.) 


Ison K. Cherrill describes a distinctly novel reflex camera, 
specially intended for the use of artists. (P. 484.) 


t of Photography is am amusing extract from “Truth,” 
saks very plainly om the subject. (P. 486.) 


only to be expected, the oil process is attracting con- 
attention. (P. 488.) 


dy for platinum printers’ catarrh is giyen, and strongly 
ded, by an American writer. (P. 477.) 


thur Payne has written a new work on wet collodion, 
reviewed on p. 489. 


-amount of commercial and legal intelligence appears this 
luding an interesting copyright case. (P. 491.) 


ggestions are made with regard to improving the useful- 
eflex cameras. (P. 494.) 


apman Jones discusses the efficiency of the iris shutter. 


EX CATHEDRA. 
The That the decline in stereoscopic work 
seals or is general cannot be denied, notwith- 
Work. Sep! standing the fact that amongst a few 
amateurs it is still enthusiastically pur- 
sued. Various reasons have been advanced for this fall- 


ing off. By some it has been ascribed to the extra trouble 
involved in making stereo prints. By others to the want 
of clearly defined rules of working, and by others again, to 
the wave of pictorialism which has swept over us. With 
regard to this last reason it must be admitted that the 
want of interest in stereoscopy was in evidence long before 
pictorial photography, as we now know it, was thought 
of. One of the chief reasons we believe to lie in the 
necessity of using a stereoscope so that only one person 
at a time can see the results. 


¥ * % 

New Ideas Suggestions have been made at differ- 
in ent times to obviate the necessity of 
Stereoscopy. 4 


transposing the prints. We have had, 
for instance, the method of using mirrors in front of the 
lenses or mirrors behind them. The objection to these 
has, of course, been the fact that any such arrangement 
adds not only to the weight, but the expense of the ap- 
paratus, and, further, such mirrors to be efficient must be 
silvered on the surface. Assuming that the ordinary 
form of stereoscopic camera be used then various instru- 
ments have been devised and patented to obviate the 
necessity of transposing the prints; but not one has come 
into general use. In the current “Zeitschrift fir 
Wissentschaftliche Photographie” Herr Fricke suggests 
that instead of using the ordinary ocular a reversing 
system as used in the microscope or telescope should be 
used and the prints mounted upside down. The produc- 
tion of eyepieces of this type of sufficient size should not 
present any optical difficulty, but they would presumably 
be somewhat expensive. In order to obtain transposed 
negatives the author suggests that Porro prisms, as so 
much lused nowadays for binoculars, should be fitted 
either behind or between the lenses. At first sight the 
objection to these is the price, and to the second suggestion 
the field of view would be considerably reduced. 


we 
5 


* * * 
Developing — In the discussion which followed Dr. 
Panchromatic Mees’ and Mr. Baker’s paper at the 
Plates. 


R.P.S., which appears on another page, 
the point was raised as to loss of colour-sensitiveness of 
the plates after immersion in the developer, and reference 
was made to experiments by Liippo-Cramer and Valenta 
which certainly bore out this statement. The matter has, 
however, been satisfactorily settled by Dr. Mees and Mr. 
Baker, who have communicated to the “Photographic 
Journal” the results of some special tests which they have 
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made to determine the point. The conclusion they have 
come to is that using metol-hydroquinone, ferrous oxalate, 
and hydroquinone and caustic potash the plate had about 
one-quarter of the normal sensitiveness, but “that the 
effect of soaking a plate in a developer is insufficient to 
protect a panchromatic plate if it be incautiously exposed 
to red light.” 


* * * 
Examining That examination of a plate during 
bh ea development can have absolutely no 
effect upon its good qualities is a fact 
D ty 4 é F , 
SUG epene which probably will not be denied by | 
any one. Even if one adopts the factorial development | 
| 


system as devised by Mr. Watkins it is applicable ob- 
viously only to those plates which are not panchromatic. 
The time development system, that is, development with 
a solution of constant composition at a constant tempera- 
ture for a given time, completely solves the difficulty, pro- 
vided, as some one has said, you have somebody to call 
out the time or a recording clock. When one is forced 
to use a watch, however, there should not be the slightest 
difficulty in temporarily covering the dish up to see the 
watch face, and one may use for this a light-tight box, or, | 
obviously, if one works some distance from the light, a | 
sheet of stained glass of a colour complementary to that | 
of the dark-room light will at once produce practical if | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


not theoretical darkness over the plate. 


* * * 


Sunspots. The generally accepted opinion as to the 
cause of these is that an opening in the photosphere 
enables us to see the relatively dark surface of the solar 
body itself. This being so it was natural to assume tha 
the sunspots were due to an eruption or irruption o 
gaseous matter forcing its way through the brillian 
vapours, and confirmation of this view could be obtained 
by proving the motion of the Fraunhofer lines in the line 
of sight. Professors Hale and Adams have recently dealt 
with this subject in the “Astrophysical Journal,” and 
state that the importance of the question of the motion in 
the line of sight of the spot vapours as bearing on any | 
theory of spot structure, is, of course, very great, and has | 
been kept in mind in the investigation of the observationa 
material. In the method which they have adopted of photo- 

graphing spot spectra it is necessary to make the exposures | 
on spot and disc separately, occulting one while the other 

is being photographed. For this purpose an occulting bar 

is moved across the slit by means of a rack and pinion, 

as in most stellar spectrographs. Accordingly, the danger 

of errors arising from instrumental sources should not be | 
great. 


« ry » 
Photographs The siudy of the plates (continued 
of eet Professors Hale and Adams) has 
in ; : 
Hieplacement! led to the conclusion that there 
is, as a rule, very little motion in 


spot umbrae. Out of eighty plates of eleven spots only two 
gave any reasonably certain displacements of the spot lines, 
and even in these two cases the values were close to the 
limit of accuracy of the measures. In both instances the 
motion was directed downward, and amounted to about 
0.2 km. a second. In one case, moreover, the motion was 
certainly temporary, since plates of the same spot taken 
on the following day gave no displacements whatever. The 
general conclusion, then, seems to be justified that the 
vapours forming the umbra of a well-developed spot are 
normally nearly at rest, with perhaps some presumption 
of a slow downward drift. This result is in agreement 
with that found by Mitchell from the study of a large 
number of spots during 1904-5. He says:—“Line-shifts 


| useful. 


in the spot spectrum, with the exception of those du 
hydrogen, are very rare.” 


« * 
Platinum Two years ago some discussion 
Printers yaised in our columns on the above, 
Catarrh. 


therefore the following suggestion | 
writer in one of our American contemporaries may 
He states that he has just recovered from a° 
severe and prolonged attack, and found his remedy r. 
and efficacious, and apparently he is now immune. 

remedy is common salt. “To heal the sores on the ha 
put half a gallon of hot water in a basin, and dissoly 
it about two large tablespoonfuls of common salt; imm 
the hands and wrists in this, and keep them in it for al 
ten minutes. Rinse off the salt water and dry the ha 
Do this twice a day—in the morning before commen 
work, and in the evening when quitting. ‘The sores 
rapidly heal. To cure the nasal catarrh, make a weak | 
tion of salt water, a small teaspoonful of salt (or | 
quantity as feels agreeable to the nose) to a pint of ¥ 
heated to about the temperature of the human body, 
snuff a portion of it into the nose twice a day; or u 


nasal douche. Bathe the eyes in this also, if they 
affected. If a steady worker in platinum papers, 
these solutions once a day as a preventive.” 
* * * 

The — In the hanging of pictures pl 
Lighting of graphers often seem to neglect a 
Fate Cee a sideration that is never ignored 
painters—that is, the direction in which the light 


on the picture. Jt may be taken as a rule 
appear at their best when they are lighted 
direction as their subjects. As it is impossible to ¢ 
out this rule with a large number of pictures in a gal 
he compromise of top-lighting is resorted to, bu 
rivate rooms there is seldom any great difficult 
rranging pictures so that they shall be proj 
illuminated. There seems, however, to be an idea 
top-lighting is the ideal, probably just because it is 
only possible form of lighting that can be adopte 
picture galleries. This is entirely a mistake. It is si 
to some subjects in which the lighting is naturally | 
the top, as in open landscapes and seascapes, but in 
majority of cases sidelight is a feature of the picture, 
he picture then appears at its best when lighted from 
side. We have actually heard this correct metho 
lighting described as tricky and theatrical, but sucl 
absurd idea is not countenanced by painters, who are | 
aware of the importance of viewing the picture u 
natural conditions of lighting. The ideal place for a 
trait is in the studio in the position occupied by the si 
If it does not appear at its best in this position, the 
certainly something wrong with it. This is the pain 
test, and it is an equally useful and effective one 
photographers. It naturally follows that the same ct 
tions of lighting should be as far as possible prese 
when the picture is permanently hung, if it is to be 
to the best advantage. 

* * * 


that all pict 
from the § 


arg ct 


ae 


Dr. Wells 


- A short time ago we referred to Dr. \ 
and Darwin. 


Wells’s essays on single vision as 
valuable to the student interested in visual optics. 
friend who has been studying Dr. Wells’s collected pé 
published in 1818 now draws our attention to the 
that the last paper in the volume is an exposition 0! 
Darwinian theories of natural selection and of the sur 
of the fittest. ‘This paper was read before the Royal So 


in 1813, hence it appears that Dr. Wells anticipated 
Darwinian theories by a considerable space of time. 
Wells apologises for discussing a subject that only ac 
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jectural reasoning, and fears that his. article may be 
ht “rather fanciful than just.” As happens far too 
this paper was overlooked, and Dr. Wells has not 
ed the credit that was due to him. His medical work 
lso of no small importance, though his name has been 
ten save by a few, and, as we have before pointed 
is optical writings are of great value, and no serious 
16 can afford to neglect them. 


————— 


KK ILLEGAL USE OF NEGATIVES AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ealt a few weeks ago with the relations of a photo- 
er to his customers in the matters of the custody 
se of negatives made in the usual course of portrait 
graphy. These matters, as we pointed out, are inde- 
mt of copyright considerations, but are based upon 
plied contract between the photographer and his 
_ which binds the photographer to act in accordance 
the desires of his customer. In now passing to con- 
the rights of a sitter, it may be stated at once that 
rights exist by virtue of the clause in the Copyright 
o the effect—we abbreviate the wording of the Act 
ie sake of clearness—that the copyright in a photo- 
shall be the photographer’s except when “the nega- 
yf any photograph shall be made or executed for or 
shalf of any other person for a good and valuable 
eration, the person so executing the same shall not 
| the ‘copyright thereof, unless it be expressly reserved 
n by an agreement in writing, signed by the person 
r on whose behalf the same shall be so made or 
ted, but the copyright shall belong to the person for 
1 whose behalf the same shall have been made or 
ted.” 

she precise meaning of this clause were clearly under- 
, many occasions whereon photographers have behaved 
very foolish manner, and with an arrogance which 
have had to retract, would not have been so marked. 
sssed in ordinary language, the clause of the Act 
nts to this: —When a photograph is taken for some- 
rho pays, or ought to pay, for it, the copyright in the 
graph belongs to that someone; or if the photo- 
ler is paid a regular wage for taking the negatives, 
spyright in the photographs belongs to his employer. 
her case the customer or the employer is the possessor 
the rights which are granted by the Copyright Act. 
st, let us draw attention to our interpolated phrase 
immediately above, “or ought to pay.” ‘The distinc- 
is not actually made in the Act, but it has been 
y drawn by cases in the High Courts, and we refer to 
cause it is very easy for photographers to reason 
themselves and to arrive at a conclusion quite opposed 
at of the law on this point. It seems reasonable, 
y, to argue in the case of a customer who-has not 
for his photographs, and who, in the ordinary course 
plication by the photographer, cannot be made to pay 
em, that, since the photographer has received no good 
valuable consideration, the copyright in the photo- 
is is his, and he can do what he likes with the prints 
yards their multiplication or reproduction. Yet the 
loes not uphold this view of the matter, but, with a 
of almost Gilbertian logic, refuses to distinguish 
en paying for the photographer’s work and owing for 
f, for example, Mr. John Smith commissions a photo- 
er to take a photograph of his (Mr. Smith’s) resi- 
, and if, after the photographs have been delivered, 
sation and persuasion are ineffective in getting the 
y out of Mr. Smith, the photographer is not at liberty 
t upon a policy which he may formulate to himself 
ase words:—“T-see no chance of getting the money 
» me. I will straightway issue postcards of Mr. John 


Smith’s house and thereby recover the amount of which 
I am out of pocket, and perhaps make a bit more as well.” 
Not so; the law says that Mr. John Smith’s order is an 
implied promise on the part of Mr. John Smith to pay 
for the work, and on that promise he can be sued for the 
money. ‘Meanwhile the law supports Mr. John Smith’s 
right to do what he likes in the way of having the photo- 
graphs reproduced, and if he objects to any reproductions 
of them appearing he can obtain an order to have them 
withdrawn, or can bring an action for infringement of his 
copyright. 

We say that the above ruling of the Courts is not an 
ideal one, for obviously it lends itself to the perpetration 
of fraud by unscrupulous persons ; but a mature considera- 
tion of the circumstances which attach to copyright will 
lead to the conviction that it is the most practicable solu- 
tion of the difficulty. And we would impress it upon 
many of our readers of whose misunderstanding of it we 
have frequent instances. Jt is very common, for example, 
to hear of a photographer who has taken certain photo- 
graphic groups of his local football club by whom he was 
paid for the work. The club afterwards asks him for a 
price for a large number of postcards, but because it is 
not satisfied with his terms, places the order elsewhere 
with another photographer, who prepares his negative, of 
course, by copying one of the prints supplied by his rival 
in the first instance. What does the latter do in many 
cases such as this? Ignorant of the fact that he has no 
right to make a single copy from the negatives in his 
possession, he hastens to issue postcards of the particular 
subjects, and is highly incensed when his erstwhile cus- 
tomer, the football club, calls his attention to the fact 
and demands the withdrawal of the cards. . Yet the most 
cursory study of the Copyright Act would save photo- 
graphers from, making a ridiculous display of their ignor- 
ance in regard to a document the provisions- of which 
should be at their finger ends. 

It not infrequently happens that doubt exists as to 
whether the photographer did ‘actually receive a good ‘and 
valuable consideration, or whether he did not actually 
take the photographs in the first instance without receiving 
payment. Jf he did, the copyright attaches to him, ‘and 
his possession of it is not altered by the fact that he after- 
wards sold prints from the negatives to the parties in 
question. ‘Without going further’ into the intricacies of 
copyright law, we may cite the imaginary but quite com- 
mon case of a photographer who, while out executing some 
commission, meets with an attractive subject—such as a 
boating or‘picnic party—negatives of which he takes on 
the understanding that there is.no payment to him, but 
that any of the parties may purchase copies from him if 
they choose.. In such a. case undoubtedly the copyright 
is-the property of the photographer, and the reproduc- 
tion of a copy by any one of the party who may purchase 
it will be an illegal act and may be made the subject of 
action by a photographer. 

It will be noticed in the portion of the Copyright Act 
which we quoted in the first paragraph above, that it is 
expressly stipulated that the person so executing the photo- 
graph—that is, the .photographer—shall not retain the 
photograph unless it be expressly reserved to him by an 
agreement in writing. This would suggest that in the 
absence of payment of a good and valuable consideration 
to. the photographer, the copyright becomes his without 
any written agreement. But it should be remembered 
that if any action should arise as to the possession of the 
copyright, it is pretty safe to predict that in the case of 
sitters who visited the studio of the photographer he will 
be called upon to prove the fact of his having done the 
work without receiving a good and valuable consideration. 
In other, words, the safe’ course to follow in the case of 
sitters, the copyricht ‘in whose photographs it is under- 
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stood are to be retained by the photographer, is to obtain 
a written agreement in writing to this effect. A convenient 
form of such agreement is the following, which is based 
on that recommended by the executive of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association to its members :— 

To Mr. 


In consideration of your allowing me a reduction from 
your usual terms for taking photographs of me or on my 
behalf this day, I hereby agree that the copyright in such 
photographs shall be reserved to you, and that I will not 
deal in any way with the photographs to prejudice your 
interest in the copyright. 

Dated the ......... day of 

Witness ... 


el OOne 


At the same time that we state that any copying of the 
photographs in regard to which there exists an agree- 
ment such as the above, will be an infringement of the 
photographer’s copyright, we would insist with all the 
emphasis we can command that the photographer has 
nothing to gain from an obstinate and unreasonable exer- 


cise of his rights. We could cite instance after instan, 
in which greater leniency in regard to this matt 
would have advantaged the photographer. There is 1 
good to be gained from attempts to make something 
the way of a copyright fee when by so doing one is inju 
ing the amicable relations between oneself and sitters, #] 
copyrights in whose photographs have proved valuab] 
Leading photographers, a great part of whose busine 
depends upon the establishment of copyrights in this wa 
know better than kill the goose which lays the golden ege 
and if, for example, a sitter desires to reproduce a cop 
right photograph of herself for some private or person 
purpose, such as a professional card, or if she wished 
give it to some journalist who was preparing a speci 
illustrated interview, they will gladly waive their righ 
for the sake of showing a courtesy to the sitter, and, i 
deed, to do anything else would be very bad business. 

Exigencies of space prevent us from entering upon oth 
forms of illegal use of negatives, but the one or two cas 
which we have instanced in the foregoing remarks ineluc 
the most common of them, and if studied by the read 
should prevent him from acting injudiciously. 


A MEASUREMENT OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 
DARK-ROOM FILTERS. 


(A Paper read before the Royal Photographic Society.) 


THE following paper is an account of an attempt to compare 
directly the visual intensity and the safety of differently 
coloured dark-room filters with a view to being able to use 
a filter of definite colour, knowing the intensity of light 
which will be obtained, and at the same time the danger of 
fogging attending this use. 

In the earlier days of photography, when less attention was 
paid to theoretical requirement, and plates were far less 
colour-sensitive than they are to-day, the illuminating screens 
for the dark room were constructed mainly of commercial red 
glass, and of the cloth impregnated with lead chromate known 
as canary fabric. 

Now, while the older red glass coloured in the mass frequently 
cut out the whole of the violet and ultra-violet, and was a 
quite satisfactory illuminant, samples of glass were found 
which were of a most unsatisfactory nature, and this led 
to the general impression, which has been voiced by several 
writers on the question of safelights, that an indefinite degree 
of safety with great intensity may be obtained by cunningly 
devised screens, and from this has arisen the issue of numbers 
of safeguards, liquid, stained film, and glass, designed to give 
great intensity with great safety, at any rate according to 
the prospectuses. Such, for instance, are the fluid cells which 
have been issued at intervals; you are told that with certain 
solutions you can use great intensity of light in the dark room 
with perfect safety, and some years ago Mandarin Orange G 
extra was recommended for this purpose, a dye which has 
the great advantage for some spectroscopic work of transmitting 
the whole of the extreme violet and ultra-violet, so that it 
is a typically unsafe dye to use for dark-room illumination. 

Provided that the whole of the blue is cut out in the case 
of a plate not sensitive to green, and the whole of the blue 
and green in the case of a plate sensitive to green but not 
to red, then the safety of the safelight must be a question 
of intensity, and the decision as to the use of any particular 
arrangement must be dependent on the relation between. the 
sensitiveness of the plate and the sensitiveness of the eye for 
any particular colour. Possibly the best example that can 
be taken to illustrate this point is the discussion of the 


spectral absorption of a safelight to be used with a pa 
chromatic plate. 

Ii may be taken that this panchromatic plate is sensiti 
to the whole of the visible spectrum, and for the purposes 
this discussion we will assume that for the light with whi 
it has to be used it is equally sensitive to the whole of ¢ 
visible spectrum; an assumption which may nat be true 
practice, because the distinctly yellow light sources used 
dark-room lamps, oil lamps and so on, will probably produ 
more effect in the red than in any other portion of # 
spectrum ; but assuming that the plate is evenly sensitiye 
the speetrum, it is clear that it is only a question of tit 
for a screen of any eélour to fog that plate equally, and 
three screens be made such that their actual absorption | 
measured in the spectral photometer for their transmissio 
regions are equal, these screens being blue, green, and re 
then in the same time our plate will be equally fogged 1 
all three of them. i 

But if they are examined visually, it will be seen that th 
are by no means equal in visual intensity. The blue is 1 
far the darkest, the red being intermediate between the gret 
and the blue. So here we have one consideration in choosi 
all safelights, the blue is of but little use for purposes — 
vision, and even on a panchromatic plate will be very dangé 
ous, equally with all other colours; so that to start wil 
we must abolish the blue. 

Subtracting the blue from the light, we are left with yelle 
light composed of a mixture of red light and green light. 
the light be intense, the eye is nearly equally sensitive to #l 
red and green portions of this yellow light, but as the intensi 
is diminished it follows, from what is known as the Purkin 
phenomenon, that the maximum of visual intensity shif 
towards the bluish green, abandoning the yellow, therefo 
the visual intensity of a dull red light—that is to say, 
weak red, not a deep red—is very small indeed. 

With a panchromatic plate we cannot use much light of a1 
colour, and if we have very little light, the red light in 
is practically useless for the purposes of vision, while it 
still actively harmful to the plate, which displays no Purkin 
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rion; so that: clearly we should cut out the red as 
the blue, leaving us only a green light, and we see 
e ideal colour for a safelight for panchromatic plates 
a pure green, having neither blue nor red in it, and 
Mth of this must depend on the sensitiveness of the 
nd the time for which the plate is to be exposed to it. 
y same considerations which have been discussed in the 
a panchromatic plate apply equally to all other plates 
iis additional precaution, that, as far as possible, if 
has a region of insensitiveness, as all plates other 
nose that are panchromatic haye, then the safelight 
transmit light of this region, provided that the 
ating intensity of that light is sufficiently great to 
light of equal intensity of that region as safe as a 
light which affects the retina more, but is in a region 
th the plate is sensitive. For example, pinachrome 
plates have small sensitiveness in the extreme red above 
ind it is quite possible to make a screen transmitting 
this character; but the eye is little sensitive to light 
6,800, and a green screen transmitting light to which 
te is perfectly sensitive can be used of equal visual 
y to the deep red light without any greater lack of 


g our experiments, then, on these general conclusions, 
-made a number of observations of the visual intensity 
2 photographic effect of variously coloured safelights, 
iew to designing a series of screens adapted for different 
0 give a known amount of safety, and equally a known 
of visual intensity. One cannot describe the conclu- 
t which we have arrived as particularly satisfactory ; 
uve shown us more forcibly even than we suspected 
is not possible to combine intensity with safety, and 
e conclusion to which all expert photographers have 
aat it is necessary not to trust the dark-room lamp and 
to expose plates to it as little as possible, is based on 
ndest practice, and cannot be avoided by any combina- 
screens. 

is, in fact, only one screen for a dark-room lamp which 
described as indefinitely safe, and that consists of. a 
f cardboard, so that one must decide what degree of 
san be permitted, a conclusion which will vary with 
efulness or carelessness of the worker, and with the 
ith which he can manipulate his plates, fill his slides, 
is dishes, and so on. : 

pparatus used in the measurements of visual intensity 
remely simple, and perhaps not very satisfactory, but 
e been unable, at any rate at present, to design a 
me. It must be remembered that photometric deter- 
ns of intensity are of but little use; what is required 
letermination of the visible light at the disappearing 
hat is to say, a measurement of the amount of cutting 
‘hich that coloured light will stand before it becomes 


Lamp, Method of Work. 

method of doing this was to employ ,a large electric 
1own in Fig. 1) to which different bulbs could be fitted, 
the front of the safelight in this lamp was placed 
eross by sticking lantern-slide binding strips on the 
The image of this was then focussed on the ground 
f a camera, and in front of the lens was placed a 
ed iris diaphragm, the aperture of which could, be 
from the setting of the handle. Measurements were 
y closing this diaphragm until the image of the cross 
ground glass disappeared; the amount of light which 
3 was passing then being calculated. 
amp employed deserves some notice. It was designed 
S. H. Wratten for use with electric light for dark room 
ation, and has the very great advantage that it gives 
st perfectly diffused light, no direct light being emitted. 


The lamps are comparatively easy to make, requiring only a 
wood frame and cardboard, and are completed and made light- 
tight by gluing brown paper over the joints. 


SAFELIGHT. 


It is of importance in dark room illumination, when other 
things than the actual plate require to be seen, that diffused 
light should be used; by using diffused light, a great deal 
more can be seen with the same intensity of light falling on 
the plate, because the whole of the room is lighted instead 
of the plates only upon which the direct rays of the lamp 
fall. Of course, one can imagine cases where it would be 
convenient to have a restricted cone of light into which all 
the materials for use could be gathered and from which the 
plate would be rigorously excluded, but in ordinary dark room 
work the inverse plan is distinctly the best. 

The accuracy of.the measurements made with this apparatus, 
although low, is good enough for practical purposes, though 
it is quite insufficient to draw any theoretical conclusions as 
to the physiological value of different light sources, and the 
results are not in any way put forward as scientific measure- 
ments, but as rough approximations suitable for consideration. 
when deciding on the use of particular safelights. The eyes of 
both observers appear to be quite normal with regard to colour 
distribution, a point of some importance in work of this kind. 

The photographic intensity was easier to measure with 
accuracy, because it is part of the routine work of the 
laboratory. 

Method of Work. 


A large water-cooled acetylene burner was used in front 
of the exposure machine, its intensity at the sector wheel being 
190 candle metres ; the safelights were put between this burner 
and the exposure machine, and the plates inserted in dark slides 
behind the sector wheel and exposed for a ‘definite time. The 
exposures ranged up to forty minutes. After development, 
he densities were measured and the inertia curyes plotted, 
he effect being reduced from the relative inertias. 


. Colour of Screens Employed. 


All screens used in this work had, in addition to any other 
materia] mentioned, one sheet of glass coated with a film of gela- 
ine strongly dyed with tartrazine, which cut out all wave-lengths 
elow 4,900 A.U. This alone was used for the yellow safe- 
ights, the additions being as follows:—For the orange safe- 
ights a screen of eosine, cutting out all wave-lengths below 
5,500; for the red. safelight, a screen of pinatype red was 
used, cutting out all wave-lengths below 5,900; for the 
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deep red safelights, a screen of methyl violet was used, 
cutting at 6,200; the blue-green safelight passed light between 


4,900 and 5,600; the naphthol green safelight between 
4,900 and 5,750, though all these were modified by the 


papers which were also added. The spectrum absorptions are 
shown in the photographs (Fig. 2). 


Tartrazine and 
red. 


rtrazine and 
apt re 
naphthol green, 


Tartrazine and eosine. 


Tartrazine and 
methyl violet. 


Tartrazine and 
blue green. 


Tartrazine. 


Plates for which Screens are Designed. 

The screens mentioned aboye were employed for the following 
plates :—Yellow and orange for an ordinary extra rapid plate, 
the one used being the one called by Wratten and Wainwright 
the “Improved Drop-shutter”; the red was used for the 
“Speed” plate, an -ultra-rapid plate; the methyl violet for 
an erythrosin plate, the “Allochrome,” for which also the 
blue-green safelight was designed for the benefit of red-blind 
users, having had several requests for a special safelight from 
friends of ours who can either scarcely see red at all, or to 
whom the red light is extremely irritating. The naphthol 
green safelight was for use with a panchromatic plate. 

These different glasses were cut down in intensity by the 
insertion of blotting paper, tissue paper, paper soaked 
aurine and methyl violet, and paper soaked in acid green; 
absorption of these papers were separately measured. 

With regard, firstly, to visual intensities, it was found that 
the visual brightness of the various safelights was as follows :— 


in 
the 


Visual Intensity Table. 

i NGround glasswalone seece..cc---> 200 

2. Tartrazine and ground glass 133 

5. Tartrazine and ground glass and eosine . 80 

4. Tartrazine and ground glass and red 28 

5. Tartrazine and ground glass and methyl violet... a 

6. Tartrazine and ground glass and blue-green ...... if 

7. Tartrazine and ground glass and naphthol green 1.60 
Absorptions of two sheets of thin white tissue paper measured 


on the same scale, 1.72; that is, the tartrazine and methyl 
violet screen has an intensity of 7; if we insert two sheets of 
tissue paper, this must be divided by 1.72, reducing it to 4.1. 

One sheet of blotting paper divides iis intensity by 3, so 
that if one sheet of blotting paper be inserted in the methyl 
violet safelight the intensity will be 2.34. One sheet of aurine 
paper in the red safelights divides the intensity by 4.1, so that 
the methyl violet safelight with aurine in it will iby an 
‘intensity of 1.7. 

The addition of one sheet of green paper to the green safe- 
‘lights has the effect of reducing the blue-green nine times, 


and the naphthol green twelve times; so that the int 
of the standard green safelight, which contains naphthol 
and tartrazine glasses and one sheet of green paper, is or 

The safety of these safelights is shown by the next 
which gives the amount of exposure necessary to produ 
same effect in all cases upon the plate for which the saf 
are stated to be designed :— 


RELATIVE SAFETY TABLE. 


| Expr 
| Safelight. to giv 
res 
| 
| 
| a, Tartrazine on I.D.S 
il b 23 with tissue 
C. ae with blotting Pave 4 
a, Eosine on I D&............. 1 
9 |b. », With blotting paper 9 
5 Bs 5, With aurine paper . 5 
d. ; Naphthol green on I. 2 
a. Red on Speed.. I 
3 Den ur 2 
Cr a with aurine ¢ a 10 
[eb Methyl violet on Speed .... 10 
4 a. Methyl] violet on Allochrom: 65 
| 9 30 with aurine. 15 
5 a, Blue green on Allochrome 
1 ph », With green paper |! 
a. Naphthol green on Panchromatic 
6 1 b es », With green paper . 
Combining these two tables we get the efficiency :— 
Safelight. Intensity. Safety. Efficiency = Int. x 
a 133-0 1:0 133 0 
it 0) 770 a7) 1310 
¢ 44°0 30 132 0 
a 80°0 14°0 1120°0 
9 b 270 25°0 6750 
a c 200 50°O 1000°0 
d 160 220 352 
| @ 28-0 63 176-4 
pea o 70 25.0 175.0 
e Oe 100°0 350°0 
l ad 70 100°0 700 0 
4 a 70 55 0 ) 3850 
{ b 1°75 1500 2625 
e a 7 10 70 
ri b “78 90 Te 
6 { a 160 20 3'2 
b 135 640 87 


t will be observed from this table that the naphthol | 
screen used with the I.D.S., although reasonably saf 
extremely inefficient, but that, on the other hand, the u 
methyl violet for the Speed plate is desirable, as the effic 
is greatly increased by it. 

The Allochrome safelights are clearly satisfactory, he 
high efficiency, but the blue- green are very unsatisfactory, 
in order to get reasonable safety can scarcely be brighter 
the panchromatic safelight. The low efficiency of the g 
safelights is, of course, due to the fact that they are 
with plates which are highly sensitive to green light. 

In order to make practical use of these ‘results, it was n 
sary to know the standard of safety required for prac 
work in the dark room, and it was found that with an é 
candle power lamp, and the plate at a distance of one m 
taking as the standard of safety that a visible fog sh 
not be produced in half a minute, though it might be in 
minute—if»the dish is covered this should be quite satis 
tory—it was found that for this safety a number about 
on our scale was necessary ; so that reading off from the t 
we see that we can get an intensity with the I.D.S. of 
With the Speed, by using methyl violet and a strong 1 
of 14, with the Allochrame of 7, and with the panchrom 
of about .15; and having attained these intensities, any @ 


intensity is obtained with the knowledge that the additi 
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means additional unsafety in direct proportion to that 


must be pointed out that the favourite method of 
sing the size of the dark-room lamps to give more, light 
us nothing; that method is based on the assumption 
he fog is caused by small amounts of blue light passing 
ters; but the results given above make it abundantly 
that the fog with these filters is not owing to this, but 


simply to excess of light of the colour which it is intended 
to transmit. 

Our best thanks are due to Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, 
Ltd., for permission to publish these results, which were 
obtained in their Research Laboratory, and especially to Mr. 
S. H. Wratten, who has made the experimental safelights 
required in the work. C. .E. Kenneto. Mess. 

J. K, Baxer. 


THE COLLODION PROCESS. 


fn the following article, which is the first of a series, is commenced a synopsis of the working of the wet collodion process 


ne of the oldest experts in the handling of the wet collodion plate. Mr. 
after the introduction of the process in the fifties of the last century, 


Foxlee’s experience of wet collodion commenced 
and his notes therefore embody the experience 


ed in fifty years’ practical working and intercourse with the past generation of photographers. The articles, we believe, 
pe of service to the numbers who, tur technical purposes, still make use of the collodion process.—Ens., “ B.J.”] 


in Practice. 


The Wet Collodion Process 


ollodion is not yet an obsolete process, for it is still largely 
for purposes such as process blocks, photo-engraving, photo- 
raphy, photo-zincography, and also for the making of 
ged negatives for carbon enlargements, and other work. 
a notable fact that where bichromated-gelatine processes 
oncerned, better results are obtained from collodion nega- 
than from gelatine ones. It is for this reason that they 
© generally employed for the processes just mentioned. 
it is practically an unknown process to the majority of 
who have only entered the ranks of p notography within 
ast twenty years or so. Up to the general adoption of 
ine plates in the early eighties, it had been, for thirty 
; the only one that was employed for general purposes. 
wet collodion process is looked upon by many as being 
Xceed ingly difficult one to work, however, it is not so in 
ty, but there is no gainsaying the fact that it is one that 
ines to be learnt, as it is very different from present-day 
ography, when the plates are purchased ready for exposure 
fe camera. It is true that the silver bath is at times liable 
play tricks,” but it is easily set right when its little vagaries 
understood. 
ter working the collodion process exclusively for over a 
ter of a century, I can say of it, “ With all its faults I love 
ill ’—for some purposes. Compared with gelatine, collodion 
idoubtedly a slow process, ye with it, instantaneous pictures 
, successfully taken, as witness the street scenes of Paris, 
m by the late Mr. Wm. England, those of the streets of 
don, by the late Mr. Valen tine Blanchard, and others, to 
nothing of the animals in the “Zoo,” by Mr. Frank Haes, 
the late Mr. Fredk. York. All these pictures will hold 
r own against those more recently taken on gelatine plates. 
ag just been said that the collodion process is one that 
ires learning, and I might add that the knowledge gained 
he practice of the gelatine process will not aid much in the 
ming of it. Indeed, if I had to teach the collodion process 
» youth of ordinary intelligence, I would prefer that he 
id know nothing at all of gelatine. The two processes, 50 
as the manipulations are concerned, are so widely different, 
a certain degree of, may I say “ slovenliness,” in working, 
ch is quite permissible in the one would be fatal in the 
er, 
1 this and subsequent chapters I shall endeavour to give 
1 practical instructions as will enable anyone to work the 
odion process successfully after a verv little practice. In 


ag so, it may possibly seem to some that I shall be dealing 
ecessarily with trivial matters, but it should be borne in 
d'that the success or failure in working the process depends 
n, apparently, trivial points. 


Chemically Clean Glass. 


The first operation in the collodion process is the cleaning of 
the glass upon which the negatives are taken. To some, it may 
appear superfluous to take up space to describe how to clean a 
piece of glass, but it is not-so, for there'is a wide difference 
between what is, in appearance, a clean glass, and one being 
in a state of chemical cleanliness: which is so imperative for 
successfully working the process now under consideration— 
plates that may. to all appearances be perfectly clean, yet when 
the negatives are developed upon them will show streaks and 
markings, the cause of which may possibly puzzle a beginner. 
Moreover, unclean plates tend to injure the sensitising baths 
in which they are put. 


Cleaning Glass. 


The methods of cleaning the plates are numerous, but they 
need not all be described. The following is one that may be 
relied upon :—In the first place the edges of the plates should 
be roughened. The object of this is twofold, it gives a better 
hold to the collodion, and prevents the leathers being cut in 


the polishing. If the plates are large the roughening is best 
done with a piece of ragstone. If small—say up to 12 by 10— 


it may be more quickly done by scraping the edges of two 
together. The plates as received from the glass warehouse are 
put into a rather strong solution of carbonate of potash—common 
pearl ashes—and allowed to soak for a time. They are then 
rubbed over with a piece of coarse flannel to remove all dirt, 
and then well rinsed back and front under the tap, and stood 
up in a rack to drain and dry. If the plates are of small size, 
say up to the above-mentioned size, the potash may be rubbed 
over with a piece of rag fastened on a stick, allowed to rest for 
a few minutes, and then rinsed under the tap. When dry, the 
plates are ready for polishing. 


Polishing the Glass. 


As in the preliminary cleaning, there are as many ways of 
the final polishing of the glass. My favourite method is as 
follows :—In a bottle put some methylated spirit, free from the 
mineral spirit, and add a few crystals of iodine, sufficient to 
give it a dark sherry colour. Then fit a cork with a notch in 
it, so that the spirit can be jerked through it. Into a wide- 
mouth bottle put some good Tripoli, and tie over the mouth 
a piece of rather coarse muslin. Lay the plate on some quite 
flat surface, and jerk some of the spirit on it, and then dredge 
on some of the Tripoli. Now take a piece of coarse flannel and 
rub well over the surface, using some little pressure, and allow 
to dry. The same flannel will last a long time. When dry, thie 
Tripoli is wiped off with a perfectly clean glass cloth—care being 
taken to clean it off the back and edges of the plates, which 
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are then ready for the final polishing. ‘That is best done with 
a chamois leather. 


How to Prepare the Polishing Leather. 


To cleanse'the leather when new it should be well beaten and 
shaken to get out the dust that all new wash-leathers contain ; 
it should then be washed in cold water containing a little soda, 
and afterwards well rinsed in several changes of water and dried. 
As the leather dries, it should be stretched now and 
then to prevent it becoming hard when dry. In use the 
leather should be doubled up to form a rather tight pad, 
and the glass polished with a circular motion. As a test 
as to when the plate is clean, it should be gently breathed upon 
at different parts, and if the moisture flies off quickly and 
shows no signs of marks or streaks it is satisfactory. If it does 
not, the polishing must be repeated until it does. Here 
is a “wrinkle.” The polishing leather should not be too dry, 
by that is not meant that it should be really damp. If it is 
“bone dry,” it passes over the plate without polishing it, and 
at the same time excites electricity, causing the glass to attract 
dust. Whereas, if it contains a slight amount of moisture, the 
leather clings to the glass and effectually polishes it. Should, 
by chance it become abnormally dry, it should be hung in 
a damp place for an hour or 80, or it may be rolled up and wound 
round and round with a slightly damp cloth and allowed to 
rest for a time. 

Instead of Polishing—A Substratum. 

Instead of cleaning and polishing the plates, as just described, 
some prefer to coat them with a substratum of albumen. This 
saves the time and trouble of polishing, and, to an extent, pre- 
vents the collodion leaving the glass during the manipulation. 
It has the disadvantage of, after a time, disordering the sensitive 


bath. The albumen subtratum is prepared as follows :— 
Winchester quart bottle, put some fragments of broker 
the white of one egg freed from germ, a quart of water, 
few drops of liquor ammonia, and shake vigorously foy 
minutes. Then filter through a plug of cotton wool ple 
the neck of a funnel. It is anplied thus:—After the 
have been cleansed in the way described, and after th 
rinsing, they are flowed over two or three times, carry} 
water before it, with the albumen, then placed in a ] 
dry, when they are ready for use. 


To Clear the Films from Old Negativ. 


Hitherto we have been dealing with new glass, but 
collodion process the glass is often used over and over j 
and in many cases the negatives have been varnished 
simplest way of dealing with varnished negatives ig 
them in a tolerably strong solution of American f 
and allow them to soak for a day or, two. Pearlash 
used in place of American potash. This will dissol 
varnish and leave the glass practically clean. After q 
off the potash, it is advisable that the plates should be pr 
or flowed over with very dilute sulphuric acid, then agai 
rinsed with water and allowed to dry. This ensures the 
removal of the alkali, which would otherwise have a ter 
to injure the silver bath. An excellent detergent for used 
is a saturated solution of bichromate of potash, to whi 
or eight per cent. of sulphuric acid has been added, bu 


should be taken with it, as it has a very pernicious acti 
the skin. E. W. Fox: 


* American potash is sold by the drysalters, and is, I believe, largely « 
dyers. It is purchased in large lumps or small boulders, and of a brownis 
colour. It is, I think, a crude kind of hydrate of potash. 


A “SNAP-SHOT” CAMERA FOR THE USE OF ARTISTS. 


THE object of this invention is to provide a camera which will enable 
“snap-shots” to be taken with a minimum chance that the persons 
included in the field of view should be aware that they are being 
photographed. To obtain this result the lens is placed as nearly as 
may be at the back of the camera, instead of at the front, and in 
consequence of this arrangement the photographer has the object he 
is taking, so far behind him, as to be quite out of the range of natural 
vision. Hence no suspicion would be created in the mind of the 


person actually being taken of the probable subject included in the 
picture. 

Tn addition to the high degree of secrecy given to the operator by 
this camera, the instrument will be found to possess many incidental 
advantages over hand cameras of the ordinary construction, as for 
example :— 


1. The image being formed by reflection, the camera is much shorter 


than in the ordinary construction, hence it is much more easy 4 
it steady enough to secure sharpness. 

2. The instrument is exceedingly simple in its construction 
light and portable, and it is ready for use on the instant. 

5. Being specially adapted for use with high-power lenses (/ 
easily lends itself to securing snap-shots in dull light. 

4. The image is seen practically on the plate itself up t 
moment of exposure. There is thus every opportunity of securir 
best effect, and there is no trouble with eye shades, etc., as is thi 
with the reflecting cameras at present in the market. 


4“ General Description of the Camera, 

The camera is made on the reflecting principle, and is almos 

reverse of the usual arrangement, the liens being at the back 
ooking out over the operator’s shoulder. The system will be w 
stood by reference to Fig. 1. 
O is the objective, the image from’ which is received upor 
plain mirror M, whence it is reflected to the plate P. In fronto 
plate is stretched a focussing screen § which acts both as a focu 
screen and shutter. § is, in fact, purely and simply a “ focal-] 
shutter” so made as to pass as near as possible to the sensitive 
face. This focal-plane shutter is naturally of black material, 
when it is “set” a white patch, the exact size of the plate, is se 
position opposite the mirror, and on this white patch the image 
in focussing. This image is seen—and magnified—by the eye len 
A small shutter should be provided which would automatically } 
the eye lens at the moment of exposure, and re-open it when the |! 
plane shutter is set. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional view of a camera for plates 
cut films 24 inches square. The lens intended to be 1 
with this camera is 4tin. focus. The image from the lens would 
on a plane mirror of about 24 inches square. The side of the cam 
ie., the part carrying the mirror, is hinged to the focal-plane shu 
frame at one end, and to the back, Le., the part carrying the 
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atits other end; the back is, in its turn, also hinged to the front 


d carrying the lens, which is again also 
ter. By these dispositions of hinges 


hinged to the frame of the 
(the hinges may be of 


her), the front board, back and side will fold down quite flat, as 
indicated in Fig. 2. When closed, the lens turns up 
i ] 
Pall 


the thickness of the shutter frame, a 
cover to it when 
will serve to keep the camera closed. 
era would open of 
yeen 

The extent to which the camera wou 
in inelastic tape or ribbon. 
Id thus be eftected 
shot work. 


in the closed position. 


Fig 2.—Camera closed. 


hin flat me 
A simple 
When this’ 


al cap serving 
clip or fasten- 
is released the 


its own accord by virtue of a spring inserted 
he shutter frame and the side-piece, as shown in the draw- 


d open would be regulated 


The opening of the camera for use 
in a moment, a matter of great importance for 


slow are two sketches, one showing the camera open, the other 


ving the manner of 
esented as taking 
the nose passes 
eby enabling a very short eye tube 


a photo. over her left shoulder- It will be seen 


holding it when in use. The young lady is here 


o the right of the sloping side of the camera, 


0 be used—it may be, in 


Camera Open. 


Camera in Use. 


tice, one could dispense altogether with the eye tube or shade 


igured in Fig. 2. In the case shown 
sr is pressing the detent to make th 


in the sketch, the second 
e exposure. In case the 


ct to be photographed lies more conveniently over the right 
der, it is only necessary to reverse the position of the camera, 


seeing then the image with the right eye, and actuating the detent 
or press button with the thumb, of course, then of the right hand. 
In either case, the thumb being opposite to the fingers, a very steady 
pressure can be given, and one not at all likely to shake the instru- 
ment. 

In Fig. 3 a camera on the same principle is shown, but adapted for 
work on a roll film. In this instrument a lens of about 8in. focal 
length is shown, and the picture would be about 34in. square. Ina 
design such as is showm in this figure, it is evident that there would 
be no difficulty in bringing the:roll film into the closest approximation 
to the shutter screen. In fact, the two might be advantageously in 
actual contact. Such a camera would be smaller, of less weight, and 
more quickly set up for action than an ordinary “Kodak.” Having a 
longer focus than is ordinarily given to instruments of this kind, it 
would have a corresponding advantage to the artist; who needs, not 
a general view, but a detailed “bit” of a subject. 


Some General Remarks. 


REVERSAL. 

Of course, in a reflecting camera such as is described above, the 
image would be reversed, but it is not considered that this would be 
any serious drawback, for the following reasons :— 

1. The most conyenient way in which to print from very small 
negatives is to print them in the lantern by bromide papers, etc. In 
this way they can be conveniently enlarged to a certain degree, and, 
of course, when this plan is adopted, the reversal of the plate is of 
no consequence whatever. 

2. With many subjects such as groups of people, etc., reversal is, in 
itself, of no consequence. But if the operator has a rooted objection to 
it, and desires to print direct in ordinary printing frames by contact, 
he has— 

3. The choice of taking the picture through the film, or of printing 
through the back, or of using single transfer carbon. In the opinion 
of the writer it would be, in all cases, preferable to work through the 
film, as with the exceedingly thin dark slides necessary it would 
greatly tend to the safety of the films if the sensitive surface were 
placed inwards; the shutter might then actually touch the back of the 
film without any fear of injury, and the same may be said of the roller 
film shown in Fig. 3. If this were placed so as to present the back 
of the film to the shutter screen, the latter could inflict no damage 
upon it, even if in quite firm scraping contact during the exposure. 

No doubt this form of camera could be adapted to work with a 
“film pack.” 

It is evident that with cameras 
exactly focussed on the screen would 
sensitive surface. 

In the form shown in Fig. 3 with the roll film, it is thought that 
this error would be too small to be noticed, as it need not exceed the 
1-1,000th part of the focal distance. But with the smaller camera, or 
with one to use with dark slides and cut films, the error may be of 
more importance. It seems to the writer that about 3/32in. would be 
practically the distance between the focussing screen and the sensitive 
surface; but even putting it at jin., a correction is very easily made. 


made as described, the image 
fall slightly out of focus on the 
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The image being reflected it would be only necessary to niove the 
lens half the distance required for the correction, and it would be a 
very simple thing to make a little lever or wedge which should draw 
the lens in 3-64ths or 1-16th in. at the moment of making the expo- 
sure. There is another manner, however, in which correction could 
be made in a very neat and scientific fashion; that is, if the form of 
camera should take any large degree of commercial ‘success, it might 
be worth while to construct a lens specially for use with it, in which 
case it would be easy to make one in which the chemical or working 
focus was thrown back from the visual focus by just the amount 
needed for use with roll films as in Tes S 

The Eye Lens. 

The eye lens is shown inserted at an angle with the back of the 
camera. In Fig. 1 the lens is at too great an angle; it should evi- 
dently be directed to the centre of the field of view. The writer has 
found by experiment that a watchmaker’s lens of suitable focus gives 
a very good definition all over the plate, about 2in. square, with, of 
course, the best focus in the middle. It is thought that if the eye 


lens were specially made, a good general definition might be obta; 
The angle at which the picture is seen is not much more than th 
which a stereoscopic picture is often viewed. 

Demand for Such an Instrument, 

It is felt by many who practice art for art’s sake, that an absoh 
secure snap-shot in which the object of the worker would no 
detected, would in a great many instances yield results far be 
anything obtainable by the camera in its ordinary application, - 
has only to present a camera towards any group of people, you 
old, to see the instant feeling of stiffness and constraint that 
vades the scene in a moment. No skill or persuasion on the part 0 
operator can overcome this trouble. By untiring patience or per 
by good luck one can sometimes get a passable result, but the y 
and pluck of unconscious realism can only be obtained by the m 
being unconscious of what is being done. 

Hence it is felt that combined with the other advantages of noyi 
etc., etc., this camera should have a considerable commercial VE 

Netson K. Cuerrir 


THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


a 


[“ Truth” of last week presents its readers with a photographic supplement. The following extract may be interesting and instru 
tive reading on the ever-burning topic, Is Photography Art?] 


“ PHOTOGRAPHIC,” when referring to a work of art, has by now 
become as much a term of opprobrium as has “a really nice girl,” 
applied to the premier work of Nature. Pianists have been known 
to praise the pianola—some of the more famous of them, at any rate 
—perhaps because they have suffered from the originality which minor 
musicians seek vainly to inveigle into their performances; and Melba 
is said to have a predilection for the gramophone, which shows her 
a woman of wide sympathies; but to hear a painter or a writer on art 
praise a photograph, except with infinite condescension, is as rare as 
it is to hear a farmer praise the weather. 

Even did the painter owe nothing else to the photograph, he 
should yet be grateful for the moral exaltation it provides for him 
in his own estimation. By standing, to his mind, upon the lower 
step, it converts his own into the higher one. By being “ photo- 


graphic,” it makes him “artistic.” “T may be at the very bottom | 


of my brotherhood,” he reflects, “and the bottom is “néither very 
light nor very airy; at all events, I am above the photograph, which 
only copies and does not create.” It is largely due to the invention 
of photography that the painter has come to spell his Art with such 
an extremely large A, and that without shame. In the old pre- 
photographic days the painter considered himself a workman; it is 
true that the excellence of his work gave him some claim be so 
considered. In our own time—and that largely owing to the inyen- 
tion of the camera—the painter has ascended to a higher, super- 
human sphere; he is a creator, and it follows that mere humanity 
has no right to judge of the excellence of his wor kmanship. What is 
more, he indirectly owes it to the photograph that “art” tends more 
and more to drive photography itself out of suburbia. Tt is not many 
years since the suburban drawing-room depended for the decora- 
tion of its mantelpiece and its piano upon a phalanx of “ photos” in 
plush or oxidised silver frames. But now that the fame of large-A’d 
Art has penetrated from Poplar even to Putney Vale, the painted 
drain-pipe and the hand-made bronze fender, direct from the Arts 
and Crafts, serve to set off the embroidered jumpers of their fortunate 
possessors, the photograph must give place to the coloured reproduc- 
tion of the Velasquez “Venus” or Mr. Goetze’s latest great religious 
allegory. 

Photography has one fault, which is also a misfortune. It tells— 
it is, at least, capable of telling—the unvarnished truth without any 
extenuating circumstances. Who would not prefer to have his por- 
trait painted by the very wildest of New English artists rather than 
submit himself to the tender mercies of his younger sister’s new 
camera? Photography is the painfully veracious witness in a court 
where art is too often the corrupt judge. The gods have, at last, 
given us the giftie, but the camera too often shows us as being even 
worse than others—and they our most candid friends—care to admit 
that they see us. Naturally, therefore, we say that photography 
is inartistic, and if we can afford it we go to the painter, who is ready 
to take us at our own value, and’ whose work, if unflattering, we can 


always denounce as a bad likeness, with the notorious fallibilit 
the human hand and eye to bear us out. 

A good deal of the pother which chronically arises around 
artistic or non-artistic claims of photography is due to our moé 
misuse of the word “Art.” Accepted in the confused, almost & 
nical, sense to which we are now grown accustomed, photograph: 
not “ Art”—which is by no means to say that it is not an art 
the term “artistic photography,” used as we commonly use it, is 
misleading and inappropriate as were “artistic tailoring” or “ 
tistic plumbing.” In, the truer sense, a photograph may be, : 
generally is, at least as artistic as a painting—or a chest of draw 
Of course, we alll know the artistic-commercial photographer y 
drapes our shoulders diaphanously, or accentuates our George-Al 
ander-iron-grey hair with high li ght from above, and makes us wor 
of the “Crown” or “ Country Life.” His are tricks of the trad 
worked out by rule of thumb—and verging on the obvious. We hi 
also the more earnest “art” photographer, whose highest ambit: 
is to produce photographs which shall look like etchings or copp 
plate engravings, or Whistler nocturnes, who, if a man, wears a fic 
ing tie, and if a woman, an expression of other-worldliness and 
stays, these being the outstanding qualities which attend the tm 
artistic of our own time. 

But these latter, though essentially well-meaning—and though, 
it said, they frequently turn out very beautiful) work—are none t 
less traitors to photography, in that they accept for it a subordina’ 
imitative réle among the arts. It is an insult to a fine photograph 
compare it, to its disadvantage, with an etching or a monoto 
drawing—just, as it were, to trick out a first-class county cricket 
in the gaiters and apron of a Colonial bishop, and then blame hi 
because he cannot preach in the anguage of the Otaheitans. Pait 
ing and its allied “arts” may be excellent in this way ; so may phot 
graphy. But their ways are not the same, nor their objects. It 
true that the invention of the camera has vastly widened, the pote 
tialities of the painter—though few painters realise it—in that 
has supplied him with a practica ly perfect eye, which tells him # 
truth, the whole truth, and not ning but the truth, as an adjunct 
his too fallible human eyes, which frequently show him what is m 
there, and which pander to his mental prejudices like the poorest 
poor relations. Every artist ought to be a photographer, and it 
because so few of them realise it that we are occasionally treated 
exquisitely ludicrous descriptions of the lengths to which they ai 
driven to escape from the fa libility of their own eyes. Thus we rea 
only a very little time back, that a well-known French painter he 
hypnotised a ballet-dancer, that she might remain in a certain flyin 
pose long enough for him to paint her. Could there be a moi 
pathetic confession of weakness? And all the time the cinematograp 
is there ready and willing to assist him. Think, again, how totall 
the whole artistic conception of the action shown by a running hor: 
has changed since snap-shot photography has taught us how a hors 
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ally runs. The more materials for forming a judgment that are 
ovided for us, so much the less faith are we able to place in our 
es. The Greeks, it is said, could not always distinguish between 
sen-and blue; most of us, to this day, are more or less colour-blind, 
only needs the perfecting of colour-photography to tell us that 
t preconceived ideas of colour—based on the evidence of our eyes— 
» as faulty as our notion of form has been proved to be. 
f every artist should be a pho: ographer, equally true is it that 
ry photographer should be an artist. But he is not likely to be 
until he realises that the mere pressing of a button will not make 
1so. The young photographer, no doubt, honestly believes that 
en he finds a recognisable reproduction of a near relation upon one 
uis dozen films he has scaled the heights of Olympus. On the other 
id, the true artist-photographer may wander for a week and never 
his camera—yet have none the less high artistic achievement to 
to the credit of that week’s work. Just as your painter may or 
y not be an artist, so may your photographer. In either case the 
S are heavily against it. 
meat as may be and have been the services which the camera has 
dered to art, there is one point in which, it must be admitted, 
influence has been altogether harmful. Since its invention the 
1 of draughtsmanship has perceptibly fallen. It is as though 
artist, realising that it were hopeless for him to compete 
inst such a rival, had decided to renounce any idea of drawing 
ectly at all—to make a virtue of necessity and proclaim his own 
siencies of hand and eye as the one infallible sign by which 
may know the Real Thing. Is there any other possible explana- 
of the depth of bad draughtsmanship to which many of our lead- 
paintecs have descended, without perceptible shame? This more 
cially in portraiture. “Let the camera attend to such worthless 
ils as the sitters’ features,” they seem to say. ‘‘ We willl concen- 
2 on what we think their complexions ought to be. And if any 
object, we will maintain that we paint the soul and leave the body 
1e cave of a soulless machine.” Meanwhile the camera continues 
xtend its sway, swallowing everything in Nature, from the butt- 
of a garden seat to an eclipse of the moon. And unless the 
ter bestir himself he will) one day find himself reduced to pro- 
ang, wrbi et orbi, that he scorns the mere external appearances 
inden seats and eclipses, and that he only paints their spiritual 
ficance. About which time the last art-critic who takes himself 
usly will retire to Bedlam. 
ds a curious—and unfortunate—thing that many of those who 
our most fervently for the recognition of photography .as a 
sh of High Art, choose its lowest and most humiliating aspect 
ost worthy of the honour—I mean “fake” photography. It is 
shat it is in their common appreciation of the “ fake” that Art and 
ography come most closely into line... The painter is bound to 
sstand the art of “faking” in its broader sense. He must, if 
to live, impress something upon the observer’s eye which is not 
. He is perfectly justified—it is the object, and a worthy one, 
ich’ of his effort.. What, for instance, is perspective, but a noble 
of “faking”? Your would-be “artistic” photographer, seeing 
and realising the lengths to which it is possible to carry the 
ption of a poor, well-meaning camera, sets to work to produce 
»” photographs which shall seem anything in the world but 
they really are. He forgets that while the great object of a 
ing is to produce illusion, either mental, moral, or physicali, the 
im of photography should be to serve truth. Do away with its 
fulness, and where is the art of photography? Tt falls to such 
ng” as that by which, on the day following the birth of the 
sh Heir-Apparent, a photograph of the King and Queen of 
appeared in the shop windows, the latter nursing the Royai 
» This may be called an intelligent anticipation of events, but 
ot art, and it is scarcely a feather.in the cap of photography. 
the photographer and the painter recognise each other as 
rs, setting out by different roads to accomplish different ends 
‘ishing each other a hearty godspeed at their parting; not as 
ble seigneur and his twenty-second -cousin poor Mr. Camera 
ng cap in hand at the heels of My Lord Mahlstick in the hope 
ome day when his Lordship feels peculiarly good-tempered he 
ffer him his hand to kiss and acknowledge him as the least of 
elations. 


rs 


| Uppinesron Amarrur Camera Crus has just been formed, 
teady numbers more than forty members. The hon. secretary 
A. P. Robertson, 8, Clydeford Drive, Uddingston, N.B. 


A WELL-KNOWN PHOTOGRAPHIG EDITOR QUITS. 
Mr. F. Dunpas Topp, who is well known to many on this side of 
the water, nov only through his visit to the Photographic Convention 
a few years back, but also from his residence in Scotland, whence it 
seems but a few years back he migrated, is now giving up active 
photographic editing. At least this we gather from, the following 
amusing ‘note in “The Photographer ” :— 

“The blow has at last fallen. What was will tio longer be. The 
glory of Chicago has departed, or, to be more chronologically correct, 
will shortly depart. The ‘Suburban Photographers ’ no longer will, at 
stated intervals, give heed to the words of wisdom, the pedagogic 
rulings, the all-too-long Scotch jokes of their late mentor, leader, and 
chief scrapper, F. Dundas Todd. No longer will photographers in 
convention assembled be told that they are a bunch of ignoramuses ; 
that a man cannot possibly, at least by all the laws of mathematics, 
make cabinets at $3.00 a dozen and not go bankrupt because he for- 
got to figure his overhead and running expenses. 

“F. Dundas Todd has at last found the true answer to his own 
query, “What Are We Here For?’ (Price $1.00, red cloth binding.) 
Back to Nature for his; back to the woods-and streams and open 
prairies, where the elements are the masters and every man is a 
Trust and a law unto himself, Apples and bees his future field of 
endeavour. No more for him the photographic Trust; the monotonous 
gazing, month after month, at the work of would-be pictorialists 
striving for their ‘$5.00 worth of books or materials’; the rending 
apart of the foreign journals for copy wherewith to ‘fill’; the weari- 
some editorial on ‘Lord knows what’; the waiting for subscription 
checks which will not come; lucky ‘Todd! Only twice seven years 
in this country of ‘his adoption, and yet to achieve his most ardent 
desire! Twice lucky Todd! ; 

“Thrice lucky Todd has disposed of his journal to an incipient 
Magazine Trust, and the ‘American Amateur Photographer,’ that 
but recently swallowed the ‘Camera’ and Dark Room’: without 
apparent ill effects on its system, will now absorb the ‘ Photo-Beacon, 
and from the three will arise a new, resplenderit publication—and 
we do hear it whispered that a new name, ‘The American Photo- 
grapher,’ is to cover the new combination. 

“Well, we shall miss you, Todd—you and your magazine, We 
could not always comprehend you, nor yet back you in all your state- 
ments. 

“Like Judge Alton Parker, Todd believed in changing opinions 
when the old ones were worn out. At one time a most fervent advo- 
cate of the realistic picture, a scoffer of brilliant hue at the work of 
men, like Steichen and Colburn, ef al, he latterly became just as 
strenuous an admirer of the advanced school—even going to the 
length of offering a prize in his journal for a picture made sharp— 
as a novelty. Yes, Todd helped both to the gaiety of the photo- 
graphic world and to its instruction, and for this last, he will long 
be remembered. Lucky Todd!” 


——— ~~ 


Mr. Henry O’Suma, one of the oldest photographers in the south 
of Ireland, died on June 11, at the age of 78. 

Tue Fourta Ammrican Saron.—The success of this international 
ravelling exhibition has been such that the number of new and 
important photographic societies in America have asked that it 
shall visit them during the next season. Therefore the closing date 
or exhibits is much earlier than it has been hitherto, and. all pic- 
tures that are to be sent in bulk from British exhibitors, should 
© in the hands of the collector (H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C.) on Friday, August 23. As in previous cases, 
he work which is sent in bulk from England must be unframed; 
and the authorities of the exhibition pay the customs dues, car- 
riage, and all expenses, including framing of the pictures. Prices 
of pictures which are for sale are advertised in the catalogue. 
The selection is made first by a arge selecting committee of pictorial 
photographers, who reduce the number of prints to about a thousand 
and then by a committee of painters and illustrators, who make the 
final selection for exhibition. The whole collection is shown (for 
about a fortnight in each place) in a large number of different cities 
through the United States and Canada. In most cases the exhibition 
room is the Municipal Hall, or some other important art gallery. A 
few of the pictures are bought (at double their catalogue prices) for 
the permanent collection of the American Federation of Photographic 
Societies, and the exhibits are returned about midsummer. 
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Patent Dews. 


pei 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for Patents have been made between 

June 10 and June 15 :— ; 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No, 13,407. Cinematograph apparatus and picture 
sheet in connection therewith. Hans Voss and Hermann Simon, 
21, Glockengiesserwall, Hamburg, Germany. 

Cameras.—No. 13,601. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Archibald James Erskine, 24, Southampton Buildings, London. 

DEVELOPING APPARATUS.—No. 13,650. . New or improved apparatus 
for use in the time or stand development of photographic plates, 
or flat films. Frederick Woodward Branson, 30, Park Row, 
Leeds. ’ 

PERMANENT PHotToGRAPHS.—No. 13,736. Process for producing néw 
preparations sensitive to light and suitable for photographic pur- 
poses, and for producing permanent photographs by means of 
such preparations. Johan De Ruiter, 321, High Holborn, London. 

Sensitive Surracus.—No. 13,835. Improvements in or relating to 
photoyvaphic sensitive surfaces. William Fraser Claughton 
Kelly, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Cotour PHorograrHy.—No. 13,874. Improvements in colour photo- 
graphy and photographic printing. Frank Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe, Hohenfels, Combe Down, Bath. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
Tarer-CoLrour Cammra.—No. 25,399. 1906. This patent describes 
the camera given in the Ger. Patent on p. 31 of the “Colour 
Photography Supplement,” April 5, 1907. 


Dew Crade Dame. 
WavxKoscore.—No. 292,403. Microscopes, telescopes, and photo- 
graphic apparatus, included in Class 8. W. Watson and Sons, 
613, High Holborn, London, W.C., opticions. April 23, 1907. 


Mr. Louts E, Levy has been awarded the Elliott Cresson medal 
of the Franklin Institute for his etch-powdering machine. 

Mr. Hecror Maciean, writing in the “Morning Post,” says: 
“While fully recognising the commanding merits of a reflex camera 
for the photography of many subjects, more especially those taken 
at short range, there is, I think, an undue disposition to lose sight 
of the fact that this type of camera is not indisputably the bes 
possible for general use. The British Journan or PHOTOGRAPHY, 

rring to its admirable exhibition now open at 


for instance, in rei 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, speaks ot the high percentage o 
success achieved by a reflex as compared with other types of hanc 
camera, and considers that those who use the latter are handicapped. 
Is this, however, the fact? Might one not almost consider that the 
man whose want of skill makes him use a reflex camera is worse off 
than one who can obtain his results with a non-reflex one? The 
reflex camera is bulky, heavy, conspicuous, and slow to sight with. 
Moreover, it has to be held toolow down to allow of the most effective 
yoints of view for many subjects. It has, however, many sterling 
advantages, which are fully set out by special articles in this and 
last week’s BririsH JourNnan or Puotocrapay.” It is, we think, 
quite a new idea that “want of skill makes” anyone use a reflex 
camera. Mr, Maclean must be very ignorant of the usual positions 
in which the non-reflex cameras are held, such as at the waist or 
under the arm. We should say he had never used a reflex, or he 
would know that in most cases this type of camera is really held 
higher than all others, and in some types, particularly those with 
double mirrors, they have to be held almost eye-high, which is surely 
not the usual position of the ordinary type, and one which gives a 
closer rendering from the view point of the eye.. The exhibition 
being still open Mr. Maclean can easily satisfy himself as to how 
high the reflex cameras must be held. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporarie 


Reflex Cameras. 

Perhaps the best type of camera for all-round camera work (g 
Mr. G. A. Fowkes, writing in “ Focus,”) is that of the reflex patte 
The chief advantage lies in the fact that the whole of the sub; 
is seen the right way up, and can be focussed to the last mom 
before exposing. One can therefore use lenses with large apertures ¢ 
be certain of getting the subject sharply focussed, and as most came 
of this class are fitted with focal-plane shutters, the maximum amo 
of efficiency is secured in this respect. With a high quality ins| 
ment of this class there need be no fear of vibratjon, owing to 
mirror flying up out of the way when exposing, the mechanical adj 
ment being very fine. 

The Oil Process. 

Mr. A. J. Anderson, writing of M. Demachy’s photographs at 
R.P.S. in “The Amatear Photographer,” says: ‘ Obviously { 
process is the reverse of gum bichromate, for in gum bichromate te 
may be lightened and the high-lights picked out by means of a bru 
whereas in this process the shadows and dark tones may be darke 
to any extent by repeated application of the ink-charged brv 
Hence, in'‘M. Demachy’s gum work we may expect to find the e! 
accents laid on the high-lights, and in his oil-print work we r 
expect to find the accents in the dark tones. This ‘exhibition fu 
our expectations, for M. Demachy has entered into the spirit of 
medium, and has taken full advantage of the process to pile up 1 
dark accents, full of rich gradations. It would be impossible 
weigh the merits of the two methods without very careful comparis 
but I should imagine that the merits of gum bichromate are sim 
to the merits of mezzotint, and the merits of the oil process 
similar to the merits of stipple or etching—that is to say, each 
its particular artistic quality and value.” 


The Oil Process. 

Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, writing on “ The Oil Pigment Process,’ 

“The Photographic News,” says: In relation to brush action (I 
ight quick motion of the brush tends to lift the pigment; (2) ¢ 
versely to deposit pigment, the stroke should be slow and ineli 
o rest for a moment on the image. 
In relation to pigment consistency (1) a thin fluid pigment gi 
prints, and therefore should be used where the original nega’ 
was somewhat hard; (2) a tenacious thick pigment gives contrast 
cases of over-printed images can be remedied by using such pigmi 
In relation to the gelatine condition (1) a moist gelatine takes 
but little pigment each time the brush strikes it; (2) pigment is real 
deposited on a dry image. 

During pigmenting various foreign bodies, such as dust, bits 
roken. hairs from the brushes, etc., will be deposited at the st 
ime as the pigment. These can be removed as they are noticed 
when the print is quite dr In the former case a sharply poim 
wooden match is the most suitable tool; in the latter, a needle 
in a handle. But there is one kind of foreign body which should 
picked off directly it appears. It is formed apparently by a ¥ 
fine piece of wool fibre becoming twisted up and matted with pigm 
and gelatine. It is quite distinct in appearance from anything € 
and if allowed to dry becomes difficult. to remove, and then only 
picking off part of the image at the same time. An essential pé 
to note about the process is that there should be no labouring ¢ 
he pigmenting—ihe more spontaneous and definite the stroke 
yetter the result. This is particularly the case in figure work. 
he flesh tones are constantly worked at they will lose all tre 
parency and become dead and flat, hence it 1s well to bring th 
out first, and then to modify other parts, so that the whole co 
out in the right value. The same principle should be followed 
in landscape subjects. The principal part should be first worked 
and then the subordinate portions. Indiscriminate work on 
whole image without any definite aim only leads to the worker gett 
into a hopeless mess, and it is for this reason that I advise the 
of a straight or worked-on print as a guide. 

Eikonogen for Warm Tones on Gaslight Pap 

Eikonogen (writes Mr. Laurence Grose in “ Photography”) 1 
developer that may be said to have gone out of date somewhat, & 
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at is used comparatively seldom for negatives, and very seldom indeed 
for bromide or gaslight papers, ow ing to some fancied unsuitability. 
Tt is probably not generally known that it is an excellent developer 
for warm tones on. gaslight papers; and, in fact, it was only after 
trying almost all other developers for the production of warm tones by 
direct development that the writer was led to employ eikonogen, 
which he then found to be more suitable for that purpose than most 
others, and a very long way indeed in advance of the majority. 
The developer originally. employed was a single solution formula 
intended for ordinary negative work, and was of the following com- 
“position :—Eikonogen, 150 grs.; sodium sulphite (crystals), 14 ozs. ; 
‘potassium carbonate, 4 oz. ; water, to 12 ozs. For rich sepia tones 
the exposure required for this developer is eight times the normal. 
The development is well under control, and occupies usually about 
two minutes. Stock solution, 1 oz. ; water, 4 ozs.; potassium bro- 
mide solution (10 per cent.), 40 minims. For pure red-brown tones, 
the exposure in this case is twelve times the normal. The develop- 
ment occupies from two to three minutes. Stock solution, 1 OZ. 5 
water, 5 ozs.; potassium bromide solution (10 per cent.), 80 minims. 
The following developer will be found to give from red-brown to 
red-chalk tones on most gaslight papers, the exposure being the same 
as in the last instance. - Development takes from three to four 
minutes to complete. Stock solution, 1 oz. ; water, 3 ozs.; potassium 
bromide solution (10 per cent.), 80 minims; liquid ammonia (.880), 
30 minims. Mr. Grose always says that a more serious drawback 
than loss of. density is the loss of quality—that is to say, the degra- 
dation of the richness and colour of the print which takes place when 
if is immersed in the fixing bath. What may once have appeared to 
be a brilliant red-brown print becomes of a disagreeable orange colour 
immediately it is placed in the hypo. This can be obviated to a very 
great extent by the use of an acid fixing bath, such, indeed, as is 
recommended with almost all gaslight papers. In this the prints are 
subjected to a somewhat prolonged fixation, during which they will 
be found partly to regain their lost quality. 
Press Photography. y 

The first thing for the press-photographer to do (writes Mr. John 
dverard, in “The Amateur Photographer”) is to secure the portrait 
af the celebrity, and this should also give some intimation as to 
he nature of the person’s work—the raison d’étre of his notoriety. 
f, for instance, the person is of literary fame, the picture may be 
aken in the study in which the famous works are composed. Should 
he person be the owner of famous race horses, take him amidst 
addock surroundings; if an artist, the studio will furnish a suitable 
Nvironment; but be particular in securing the latter, it will greatly 
nhance the value of the photograph. Portraiture under such circum- 
tances is by no means easy, for the surroundings are frequently 
gainst the production of good likenesses. In indoor portraiture, the 
hotographer should not aim at securing a vast amount of detail, 
s well as the celebrity; all that is really necessary is a characteristic 
ortrait and one or two accessories, or a suitable environment. <A 
ngle lens, or the single combination of an anastigmat, will be found 
‘ost suitable. Aim at getting the utmost sharpness in the features 
your sitter, but everything else may be just out of focus, artistic- 
ly suggested rather than reproduced with striking conspicuousness. 


+ 


Tu tate Prorrssor A. §. Herscuer, M A., D.C.L., F.R.S., who 
ed on the 18th inst., was president of the Newcastle and Northern 
unties Photographic Association from 1886 to 1888. 


THe “ Awerican ANNUAL OF Puotocrapuy,” 1908.—Tennant and 
ard, of New York, advise us that they have taken over the publi- 
tion of the well-known “ American Annual of Photography” from 
| former owners, and are now busy with the preparation of the 
8 volume, which will be edited by John A. Tennant. Good as the 
(nnual” has been in past years, the new owners desire to make 
2 1908 issue better than ever—more useful in its information and 
re attractive in its illustrations. In this they ask the co-operation 
all photographers in the shape of articles dealing with photographic 
eriences or pictorial work of unusual interest. Correspondence 
contributions for the “ Annual” should be addressed to the Editor 
the “ American Annual,” Tennant and Ward, 287, Fourth Avenue, 
w York. As the book is made up during the summer months, con- 
yutors are urged to send their articles or pictures with as little 
AY as possible. 


Dew Books. 


———__.___ 


“Bonnie Scotiand” (Part I). Pp. 22,13 x11. Dundee: John Leng 
and Co., Ltd. 7d. 


The “ Bonnie Scotland” Portfolio, which is to be completed in 
twenty parts, will doubtless appeal to the national feeling of all 
Scotchmen, and is specially designed to provide a souvenir of their 
native land for the large numbers of its people who have gone, or 
are going, to seek their fortunes in other countries. Patriotism 
has always been a predominant feature of the Scottish character, and 
anything which served to perpetuate the history, traditions, monu- 
ments, etc , of their home-land will prove a source of unfailing interest 
to them. The work is dedicated to Lord Rosebery, and opens with 
an appreciation by Lord Strathcona. Each part will contain twenty 
reproductions from the well-known photographs by Valentine and 
Sons, each illustration being accompanied by brief descriptive notes, 
Part I. will be on sale on June 28, 


“The Wet Collodion Process.” By Arthur Payne, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
Pp. 144, 9 x 6. Newcastle-on-Tyne: Mawson and Swan. 3s. 


To many, particu larly amateurs, the wet process is as dead as the 
proverbial door nail. Few, probably, have ever seen a wet-plate 
negative, and fewer still have worked the process. The need, theze- 
fore, of a text-book on the process would seem to be minute, Lut 
the process is actually in increasing use for its own special branches, 

The first chapters are devoted to the essential preliminary con- 
siderations such as “elementary theory,” “the arrangement of the 
dark room,” “ apparatus,” and “chemicals and materials.” 
“General manipulations ” gives one a very clear, concise descrip- 
tion of how to mix the solutions, coat, develop, and fix a plate, and 
the most difficult operation of all, the collodionising the glass, is 
illustrated by half-tone blocks of this in operation. Z 

Line, continuous, and half-tone negative making is treated in like 
simple manner, and throughout practically only one formula for 
each solution has been given, the author in his preface stating 
that “other methods and formule will probably give equally good 
results, but those quoted are known to be good.” We may also 
add that they are practically standard formule, as recommended 
for use with Mawson’s collodions. This one-formula, one-method 
system of instruction is undoubtedly the best; multiplicity of 
formule is, like constant change of plates, conducive to failure, 
whereas with one set formula the beginner knows that it must be 
his fault, and not that of the materials. It is obvious that the 
reduction of the number of varying factors must increase the chance 
of success, and for this reason we think the author is to be com- 
mended for his system. 

It would seem almost impossible to find anything new to say about 
wet collodion, but a new process for stripping collodion negatives 
is described, which we shall practically test this week, and report 
on. 

“Lantern slides and transparencies,” “ferrotypes and glass pesi- 
tives,” are treated in like clear manner to the negatives. 

Another point which strikes us as exceptionally interesting is 
the method given for making collodion dry plates. These should be 
of interest not only to the process worker, but also to the trans- 
parency worker, 

Naturally, bearing in mind the author’s well-known little hand- 
book, “Practical Orthochromatic Photography,” we find him giving 
us instructions how to make collodion plates applicable to the 
better rendering of colours, and the dyes he suggests are silver 
eoside and ethyl violet, or ethyl purple 6B for the plates for three- 
colour work used in conj:anction with Von Hubl’s liquid filters. 

An appendix of recognised formule is given, and, above all, there 
is an excellent index, which really enables one to find things. 

To the beginner this book will be of great value, for with a 
careful attention to the instructions it should be possible for any- 
one to master the processes described in a very short time. To the 
expert the chapters on stripping films, collodion dry plates and 
colour work will specially appeal. 

The work is well printed, contains twenty-two illustrations, and 
is well bound in cloth. 
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Dew D)aterials. 


Eastman Orthochromatic Plates. Made by Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. 

It may be remembered that we reviewed the “ordinary” variety 
of the “Eastman” plate on its appearance on the British market 
almost exactly two years ago, and we were then able to describe it 
as a very rapid and most excellent plate. Whatever some say as to 
the comparative merits of orthochromatic and ordinary plates, the 
fact that not a single maker can be found who does not manufaeture 
a plate of colour-sensitive properties is sufficient ground for believing 
that the Kodak Company are wise in adding this variety of emulsion 
to the hitherto appreciated “Hastman” series of plates. In doing 
so they have produced a combination of properties which is a distinct 
step towards the ideal orthochromatic plate of great rapidity and 
of colour-sensitiveness of a kind which will dispense with a light- 
filter to cut down the excessive blue sensitiveness to blue ef the 
naturally perverse gelatine emulsion. The plate has, in fact, both great 
general sensitiveness, and, at the same time, a sensitiveness to yellow 
compared with that to blue, which is far and away superior to the 
average erythrosine plate. There has been a general levelling up of 
quality in this respect during the past year or two, and therefore the 
new Eastman plate is not a mountain among the molehills, as it would 
have been, say, three years ago; but its simultaneous great speed 
and orthochromatic quality still justify us in specially emphasising 
it as a production of quite special merit. It is, too, somewhat of a 
departure in orthochromatic plates, on account of its possession of a 
low “gamma infinity,’ in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
qualities, a property which, as will be found in practical work, makes 
for great softness in gradation and the absence of rapid attainment 
of great density—rarely a very desirable quality in a plate. Opinions 
differ, we know, as to the degree to which one may go in thus 
safeguarding a’negative from the tendency to undue hardness, and 
it must not be forgotten that the hard property of a plate may be 
counteracted by a long-factor developer, and vice versa ; a soft working 
emulsion may ‘be assisted to give greater vigour by the use. of a very 
short-factor developer. The fact, however, remains that in its 
combination of speed and orthochromatic quality the new “ Eastman” 
plate merits sincere commendation, and the assurance that in both 
landscape and portrait work it will be found a means of the greatest 
yalue towards the production of negatives of high quality. 

The following are the results of sensitometvic easements made for 
Tur Brrrish JourNAL or Puorocrapuy by Dr. 8. E. Sheppard :— 


” 


Inertia (screened acetylene with H. and D. pyro soda) 159 
K yo (measuring the density-giving power of the plate) bo les) 
¥ ~(velocity-constant of development in standard ferrous oxalate 

at 20 deg. C.) ... 225 


ty (time to reach a gamma of 1 in standard developer) 7.1 mins. 7 
Blue sensitiveness, yellow sensitiveness = jo Fats 

We have only to add that the plates are marketed by the Kodak 
Company at the popular prices, based on 1s. per dozen, in the quarter- 
plate size. 


Satin Postcards. Made by John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kings- 

way, London, W.C. 

The distinctive feature of these new cards is their satin-like sur- 
face, which imparts to the prints an extreme richness in the 
shadows, with good rendering of delicate detail. Another good 
point is that, the surface being well hardened, they will stand con- 
siderable rise in température, and there is no sign of blistering and 
frilling. 

They can be obtained coated with Goldona, P.O.P., and bromide 
emulsions, and.these, from our trials, are of the same high quality 
which we have always associated with other productions of this 
firm. 

——oe————— 


Yorxsuire Puorocrapuic Unton.—A perusal of the Year-book 
for 1907-8, just to hand, shows the numerous advantages accruing to 
those societies who haye joined the Union. The list of lecturers 


contains many well-known names, and the lectures include a wide 
range of subjects suited to the needs of all classes of photographers. 
The secretary is Mr. Ezra Clough, 10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Tur Crry SAE AND ExcHancu have issued a supplementary cata- 
logue containing particulars of the latest additions to their stock of 
photographic apparatus. Those who already possess the firm's 
general catalogue would do well to obtain a copy of this supple- 
ment, in which space is devoted to various alterations in some of 
the prices previously published in their large list. Copiesi may be 
had on application to the firm at 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane 
Square, 8.W.; 81, Aldersgate Street; 90 to 94, Fleet Street; or 
54, Lime Street; London, E.C. 

Tan Army anp Navy Avximrary Co-operative Suppiy, Lrp., 
have just issued a new edition of their photographic price list, 
which is comprehensive in character, abundantly illustrated, and 
contains particulars of practically everything needed by the photo- 
grapher, be he professional or amateur. In the same building the 
visitor may buy his apparatus, sit for his. portrait, or have his 
plates and films developed, printed, enlarged, etc., at reasonable 
charges, and free lessons are given to purchasers of apparatus to 
the value of £5 and upwards. The photographic showrooms and 
studios are in Francis Street, Westminster, S.W., from which 
address a copy of the catalogue may be obtained upon application. 

Tur “Derenper Prruer” is the name of a little booklet descrip- 
tive of the Defender Photo Supply Co.’s specialties. It contains, in 
addition to a price list, full particulars of the various grades of 
paper manufactured by the company, together with the most suit- 
able formule for developing, toning and fixing, and concise instruc- 
tions for working. Free sample packets of all the firm’s produc- 
tions will be sent on receipt of two penny stamps to cover postage. 
The London representatives are Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, H.C. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


ee 


SOCIETIES FOR 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 


Rugby Photographic Society. Outing to Offchurch. 

Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Hampstead. 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. Outing to Llangollen. 
Chelsea and District Photographic Society. Outing to Epping Forest. 
Edmonton and District Photographic Society. Outing to Epping Forest. 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Outing to Cove. 

Birmingham Photographic Society. Half-day Excursion to Aston Cantlow. 
Coyentry Photographic Club. Outing to Offchurch. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. Excursion to Evesham. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 30. 
North London Photographic Society. Outing to Newgate. 


MEETINGS OF NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, JuLy 1. 
United Stereoscopic Society. ‘The U.S.S. Exchange Record,” 
South London Photographic Society. Annual Jumble Sale. 
Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. ‘‘ Exposure Meters.” 
Cunningham. 


A. J, Snow- 
w.T.] 


TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


Sheftield Photographie Society. Annual Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


Devonport Camera Club. Outing to Antony House and Grounds. 

South Suburban Photographic Society. ‘Bromide Modifications.” 

Leeds Camera Club. Evening Excursion—Wigton. 

Edmonton and District Photographic Society. ‘‘Titles.” Mr. Solly. 
tion, June 15 Prints. 


P. Melott 


Compe! 


PrymourH PHoroGRApHic Socr —Members and their friend 
had a very charming trip on the occasion of the last outdoor meet 
ing, when the Secretary, Mr. Wilfrid Grist, had succeeded in get 
ting permission from the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe for a visit t 
Cotehele House. This has been the home of the Edgcumbes i 
centuries, and though it cannot vie with the principal seat of his lor 
ship—Mount Hdgcumbe, which was to have been the property ¢ 
the Admiral of the Spanish Armada, had things not gone as the 
did—yet in antiquarian interest it certainly excels it. There : 
no such ancient castle, fully occupied at present as a dwelling, j 
Devon and Cornwall. The party journeyed by rail to the Devo 
shire border at Bere Alston, a place of Saxon lineage, where, ¢T0s 
ing the river Turner has painted more than once—the Tamar- 
Calstock was reached, not far from which very ancient town is tl 
castle already referred to. The neighbourhood proved to be ft 
of possibilities to photographers, and many plates were expose 
Cotehele and its lovely gardens were subjects to which full justi 
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could not be done. Within the house the antiquary-photographer 
found numerous subjects. But the time was too short to do more 
than enjoy a sight of many tapestries, ancient needlework, arms 
and armour, and many interesting things. At the invitation of the 
Vice-presidents, Mr. A. B. Fellowes-Prynne and Mr. W. Clayden, 
the company enjoyed a strawberry tea at the Ashburton Hotel, 
‘ollowed by a hearty vote of thanks to the hosts. A most agreeable 
guting was spent, the weather being exceptionally fine. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence, 


—__@—_ 


Canvassine Fravps.—James Smith Dickie and James Campbell, 
9, Brown Street, Perth, were cited to appear at Cupar Sheriff Court 
ass week to answer a charge of fraud. Campbell failed to turn up, 
nd Dickie tendered a plea of not guilty. It was alleged that the 
ccused got orders for photographs from people at Ceres, Carnbee, 
salecrmo, Freelands, Cameron, and Largoward, the sums received 
mounting in all to £6 3s. 

The Fiscal said the orders were given in the end of March or 
arly in April, and when the charge was lodged he gave Dickie an 
sportunity of fulfilling his orders. ‘Lhereafter Dickie informed him 
iat he had sent off the photographs, but on sending an officer round 
2 found that not a single print had been received by the people. 
© then cited nineteen witnesses, and when the officer went round 
ith the citations he found that Dickie had been dribbling out prints 
this one and the other. The previous day Dickie-turned up in 
par with a large number of prints, and he was evidently making 
1 effort to fulfil his orders. He proposed to adjourn the case for a 
rtnight to see if he had sent out all the orders. He was very much 
moyed with the trouble Dickie had caused. 

Dickie said in the end of March two men he had in St. Andrews 
+t their lodging bill unpaid, and the lady of the house stuck to his 
gatives and work, therefore it was impossible for him to get the 
aatives out. He only got possession of them a few days previously. 
The Fiscal said that if he had been anxious to execute the orders 

could have taken a second negative, which would have cost him 

tle. 

Mr. Alf. E. Grosset said the man emphatically denied the charge 

fraud. 

Sheriff Armour said there was a certain element of doubt in the 

ie, and he hoped, after being spoken to seriously, he would see the 

or of his ways and do something to put himself right. The case 

te a pretty bad complexion, and he proposed to continue it for a 

ek to see if he completed his bargain. If he did so the case 

uld be dropped. 


°HOTOGRAPHING Faprp Lerrers.—In the case of Roberts v. 
nables, a pending action for breach of promise of marriage, the 
intiff appealed from an order of Mr. Justice Walton that certain 
ers written by the defendant to the plaintiff should be handed 
the officer of the Court for the purpose of having photographic 
ies made of them. 
Ir. Macoun, who represented ihe plaintiff, 
ndant, in a “flabby” affidavit, filed in support of the application 
the phozographic copies, suggeste1 that these letters were not 
lly written by him. When he asked for copies they had the 
ers lithographed, but the solicitors for the defendant said that 
Id not do; they wanted photographs of them. The plaintiff’s 
itors replied that they would get them photographed and supply 
‘copies at 13s. 6d. per single page. There were thirteen letters 
ll. This offer the defendant’s solicitors declined to accept, and 
they would rather send their own photographer, who would be 
to do something to the faded parts that would make them come 
quite clearly in the photographs. That was the very thing the 
itiff did not want. 
r. Duke, representing the defendant, said it was usual to make 
tder for the deposit of documents with an officer of the Court 
1 copies were required for the trial. The defendant had done 
ing but what he was quite entitled to do. 

'. Macoun suggested that the letters might never be used at the 


stated that the 


trial. To this Mr, Duke replied that if-they are not used it would 
be for the reason that they had been, tag ered. with, - Fhe Court 
dismissed the appeal. : 

Orrice Boys’ Responsismirres.—Allan:.Déwnis’ (18) and Harold 
Coome (19), both living at Windsor Road, Leyton, Were charged on 
remand at the Guildhall with stealing two £5 Bank of England notes, 
belonging to their employers, the Rotary Photographic Company 
(Ltd.), New Union Street, and entrusted to Downie to post. Mr. 
Coome, father of one of the accused, pleaded for leniency. Alder- 
man Burnett: I can sympathise with you, being a father myself; 
but I strongly object to a remark you made last time, suggesting that 
in the City of London it was not right to trust young men of 18 or 19 
with a £5 note to place in an envelope. Why, if we could not 
trust young fellows in our offices to that extent, business could not 
go on. Coome: I apologise for overstepping the mark. The Alder- 
man expressed his reluctance to convict the accused as thieves, and 
so blast their careers, upon which the prosecutors withdrew the 
charge. The Alderman said this was an extremely kind act, and, 
urging the prisoners to make the most of the opportunity thus given 
them of starting afresh, let them go. 


Cerio PHoro Printinc Company, Lrp. (London).—Issue on June 12 
of £650 6 per cent. debentures, part of series created April 19, 1907, 
to secure £5,500, charged on the company’s undertaking and property, 
present and future, including uncalled capital. No trustees. Total 
amount previously issued of same series, £2,700. 


Empry Camera anp Trreop.—Alfred Roads, aged thirty-four, 
described as a photographer, was charged with unlawfully obtain- 
ing, by means of false pretences, from Kate McStay, divers goods, 
of the value together of £1 2s., the goods of John Thayer, with 
intent to defraud, at Fernhurst, on April 13. He pleaded mot 
guilty. Mr. Graham, barrister-at-law, prosecuted, explaining that 
on the representation that Roads was employed by Messrs. Valen- 
tine to take photographs for picture postcards, Mrs. McStay, 
housekeeper to Mr. Thayer, grocer, gave him board and lodging. 
Mrs. McStay said that during tea-time the first day prisoner said 
he had a pension of 35s. a week. At the end of the week he said 
he could not pay then, but would do so after a fortnight. A bill 
for 24s. was given him at the end of the fortnight, but as he again 
said he could not pay, the police were informed. Mr. E. H. Harri- 
son, manager to Messrs. Valentine, said prisoner had not been em- 
ployed by them in any way. P.C. Barnes said that when he 
arrested prisoner he had an empty camera and tripod, and several 
pawn-tickets. Roads gave evidence on oath, and im the course of 
a long tale told the court that a doctor in Warwickshire owed 
im £8 for repairing a clock. He denied saying that he was emr- 
ployied by Valentine; and stated that there should be eleven ex- 
posed plates with the camera. He got the camera about a year 
ago at Timothy White’s at Petersfield. P.C. Barnes, recalled, now 
produced a bag containing plates. The jury returned a verdict cf 
guilty. Prisoner admitted a conviction for felony at Aylesbury 
in 1905. A constable said that at Aylesbury Quarter Sessions on 
April 3, 1905, Roads had twelve months’ ‘hard labour for stealing 
hree photographs and a prayer-book; on that occasion a second 
charge of false pretences was not proceeded ‘with. The Chairman 
said it was very hard upon people of the position of Thayer that 
they should lose their money, because Thayer had none to spare, 
—Four calendar months’ hard labour. 


Cram For Wronerun Dismissar.—In the Lord Chief Justice’s 
Court, before a special jury, on 25th inst., an action for wrongful 
dismissal was brought by J. R. Sykes against The Charles Urban 
Trading Company, of Rupert Street. Verdict was given for the 
plaintiff with damages £120 and costs, stay being refused. 


PHorocRapHic RicHrs.—One of the most interesting actions tried 
at the Cumberland Assizes at Carlisle on Saturday was that brought 
by Frederick Nainby, photographer, Cockermouth, against Messrs. 
Beaty, printers, Carlisle, for the al eged infringement of the copyright 
of the phetograph of Captain Guest, who contested the Cockermouth 
Division against Sir J. S. Randles at the bye-election last year, occa- 
sioned by the death of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. . 

The photograph, according to the: statements of the plaintiff's 
counsel and witnesses, was taken on July 11 of last year; when Captain 


Guest was asked to have his photograph taken for reproduction in 


Se ee re ee 
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ce nc iene on ce and 1 poticunds, 
ssion «was hot‘granted. However, they took it, and 
reproduced it on picture postcards, which were sold. 

Captain Guest gave evidence for the defence. He said he wanted 
to have his photograph taken for election purposes, and blocks were 
mentioned, and he fully expected he would have had to pay for the 
photograph, as he had gone through the same experience when a 
candidate in the Kingswinford Division, and paid for his photo there. 
He made no arrangements with anyone that deprived him of the 
copyright in the photo taken by Mr. Nainby. 

(Mr. Justice Channell said that, prima facie, the copyright was 
in the person who took a photograph, but there was a proviso that 
when a negative was taken for or on behalf of any other person for 
a good or valuable consideration then the photographer did not secure 
the copyright without bargaining for it.. In this case no bargain 
was made; the thing was done in a hurry, like most things at election 
times. He must hold therefore that the copyright was in the plaintiff. 
and that the case did not come within the proviso to which he had 
referred. 

The plaintiff was the author of the photograph. 
claimed by the plaintiff, who only sough 
would be for the plaintiff for £5 damages. 

StyeuLar Cram Acarnst 4 Broscopr Oprrator.—At the Clerken- 
well County Court, before his Honour Judge Edge, Messrs. Wm. 
Jelks & Sons, furnishers, of Holloway Road, sued Humbert Guiseppe 
Cura, bioscope exhibitor, of Cascart Road, Balham Hill, in respect 
of chairs supplied. 

Mr. Solley, for the plaintiff firm, said they supplied sixty chairs 
to defendant under a hiring system, by which defendant agreed to 
keep them in good condition, damage by fire included. There had 
been a fire at defendant’s premises, and as a result the chairs were 
damaged more or less. He had the goods in March, and agreed to 
pay. £1 deposit and 3s. 6d. per week, but beyond the deposit plain- 
tiffs had only received one 2s. 6d. Defendant was insured, but he 
had excluded the chairs. He (Mr. Solley) now asked for judgment 
for the total amount, so that he could take proceedings. 

Defendant said that all that was due on the day when the sunimons 
was issued was 25s, 6d. He contended that plaintiffs could only claim 
under the hiring agreement. He told Mr. Solley that the goods were 
insured, and immediately his claim was settled the plaintiffs would 
be paid. 

The Deputy Judge: Then are these goods insured? 

The Defendant: Yes. 

Mr. Solley said he wrote to the insurance. company, pointing out 
that amongst the goods burnt or damaged at defendant’s premises 
were sixty chairs belonging to the plaintiffs. The letter said: 
“We must request you to withhold payment of any money to Mr. 


No penalties were 
damages, and..judgment 


Cura or his. assignee, pending a settlement of our claim for 
£12 7s. 6d., being the value of the goods mentioned above.” The 


insurance company replied that they had forwarded the claim to their 
assessor for his attention. He (wifness) had seen the assessor, who 
said that the goods in question weve not included in the policy. 

Defendant : My insurance claim is under-arbitration, and that will 
prove that the goods are insured. The insurance company are 
repudiating the claim if they can. 

The Deputy Judge: Then I understand that you admit your 
liability subject to your getting the money from the insurance com- 
pany ?—I admit my liability up to the date of the payments due. 

Not the full amount ?—No. 

The Deputy Judge: It seems that the issue for me to decide is 
whether he has insured these things or not? 

Mr. Solley: I have seen the clause. I say emphatically 
had not insured them. 

Defendant: He is telling a lie—one of the biggest he can utter. 

The Deputy Judge: Then you. must bring-your policy. That will 
speak for itself, 

Defendant : I only owed them 25s. 6d. They have sued me for the 
whole amount. As soon as my claim is settled they will be paid. 

Replying to the Deputy Judge, defendant expressed his willingness 
to give plaintiffs every facility for attending the arbitration. He 
“would send them notice of it by registered letter. 

The case was adjourned, costs being reseryed. 


that he 


Dews and Dotes. 


Dr. Ina Remsen, President of John Hopkins University (say 
“The Scientific ae *) is authority for the statement that & 
William Ramsay has discovered a method of making artificial coppe! 
and that the great discovery will be made known to science when §& 
William will read a paper on the subject before the Royal Chemie; 
Society of Great Britain. Professor Remsen has a private letter froy 
the famous Englishman, stating that Sir William has succeeded j 
accomplishing what no other chemist has ever been able to do—th 
segregation of one element’ from another and the production of coppe 
by the synthetic or combining process from the elements sodiur 
lithium, and potassium. A combination of these elements whe 
treated with radium vapour gives as a product copper sulphate, whie 
is readily “broken down” into copper. Such is the substance of hij 
experiments. The discovery, if true, is of so startling a nature tha 
we must withhold judgment until the publication of Sir Williar 
Ramsay’s paper. This brief preliminary note is published’ merel 
for what it is worth, and not as a verification. 


LIvericKs are so exceedingly popular just now 
useful to point out to our readers that Limericks on the subjec 
of the “ Ticka” would be eligible for the “ Ticka” Title Competition 
“Ticka ” postcards may be obtained from any dealers in photographi 
materials, and with one of the postcards and a little ingenuity ther 
should be no difficulty whatever in earning one of the twelve prize 
of two guineas that Houglhitons are offering in this competition. 


hat it might b 


THE WINNER of the three-guinea Holborn Ilex hand camera in th 
“Ensign” Roll Film Monthly Competition is Mr. R. Dixey, o 
Waterloo House, Ipswich. The successful photograph. represents . 
street scene on a wet day, and, although rain is falling heavily, am 
umbrellas are up in all directions, the negative is fully exposed an 
full of delicate detail. 

Luxury Arroar.—On Saturday last a large gathering of represen 
tatives of the Press had a very enjoyable cruise from Southamptor 
round the Isle of Wight, on the Roya! Mail Steam Packet Company’ 
new twin-screw mail steamer, “Avon.” This vessel is the fourtl 
of the well-known “A” class of steamers which the company have 
within the last two years, placed on their South American mai 
service. The dimensions of the vessel are: Length, 535ft. ; breadth 
62ft.; with a gross register of more than 11,000 tons. Although th 
“ Avon.” is designed to carry a large quantity of cargo, the passenge: 
accommodation is on a most sumptuous scale. A point deserving parti 
cular mention is that the state rooms are on deck, there being né 
rooms below the upper deck, an improvement that should appea 
strongly to intending voyagers. Single berth state rooms are als¢ 
a special feature, thus enabling travellers to enjoy the same privacy 
and comfort on this “ floating hotel” as in hotels ashore: Among 
other features of the “ Avon” are the social hall and lounge, situate 
on the promenade deck, also smoke rooms, which are all beautifully 
decorated and mechanically ventilated with electric fans. Those 
devoted to photography will also find a dark room and all its con: 
comitant appliances furnished for their use. The “Avon” wat 
launched at Belfast on March 2 last, and starts on her maiden voyage 
to-day. 

A warcuman at the Kodak Works, Harrow, whilst talking with 
some lads employed there, pulled his ova tiecnnalnie from his pocket, 
at the same time jerking out a revolver. The weapon fired, and 
seriously injured a lad named Spencer, who was taken to the hospital 
in a precarious condition. 

Tus Lonpon Srernoscortc Company, Lrp., have enlarged and 
improved their well-known premises at 54, Cheapside. The studio, 
in addition to being built at a height which makes it surprisingly 
light even on a dull day, has also a powerful and ingeniously arranged 


electric installation, so that would-be sitters may entirely disregard 
weather conditions. The company also undertakes all kinds ol 


photographic work for the trade, 2s well as coloured enlargements. 
Tue Hearre Resorts Drvetopmmnt Assoctation, of 29, John 

Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C., sends us copies, of booklets 

published by them Rew the Town Councils of Dunbar, Inverness, and 


North Berwick. These little guide books, which are edited by Mr. 


George W. May, contain a quantity of useful information in a small 
space, and the numerous illustrations should convey to the intending 
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or a general idea of the scenery and objects of interest which 
it him. Copies may be obtained free by sending a postcard 
1e Town Clerk at either of the above-mentioned places. 


yorETY oF ARTS.—The society’s conversazione will be held in the 
ral portion of the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, Inner 
le, Regent’s Park, on July 9, from 9 to 12p.m. The conservatory 
club house will be open to visitors. 


LOTOGRAPHERS AT NARBONNE, in common with the inhabitants 
tally, are having a rough time. The representatives of the 
tin” and “ Monde Illustre” a few days ago had their cameras 
n from them and destroyed, the former being in serious danger 
ysing his life also; whilst the representative of the “ Daily 
or” was threatened with immersion in the canal. 


BSSEX PHOTOGRAPHIC PosTan Crvs.—Owing to the death of the 
T. Perkins, Mr. Hermann Lea has been appointed secretary of 
ubove club, and all communications should now be addressed to 
at Var Trees, Clyffe, Dorchester. 


iz Briston PHotocrapurc Crus have arranged to hold their 
id exhibition during the first week of October next, in the 
did suite of rooms of the Bristol Academy of Fine Arts. Their 
year’s exhibition was a great success, both from the pictorial 
the public point of view, and the financial results to the club 
to exhibitors were most satisfactory. This year the committee 
d making several important alterations in the classes and awards 
h will, in their opinion, benefit the cause of pictorial photo- 
uy. The hon. exhibition secretary is Mr. J. S. Guthrie, 23, 
eley Square, Clifton, the same as last year. 


RTHERN Puorograpnic Exursrrion.—At a meeting of the 
itive of the above, held in Liverpool, June 24, it was resolved 
in view of the official communication from the Hon. Sec. of 
seeds Camera Club, announcing its imability to carry out the 
act to hold the “Northern” at Leeds in 1908, this execu- 
hereby relieves the Leeds Camera Club of all its obligations 
ining to the N. P. E. It was also resolved “That the next 
shern’ be held in Manchester in 1909.” 


NCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE PHotrograpaic Unton.—The second 
Wl excursion of the above union took place on the 15th inst., 
a party, to the number of about a hundred, visited Barrow 
Furness Abbey, and were afterwards entertained to tea by 
f. J. Ramsden, President of the Barrow Naturalists’ Field 


ANGE oF AppRESsS.—Mr. J. C. Hughes, formerly of 14, Edith 
, West Kensington, has now removed to 95, Gloucester Road, 
. Kensington, S.W. 


EXHIBITION of the latest novelties in photographic apparatus 
naterials will be held from July 1 to 13 at the photographic 
tment of Bishop’s Pure Drug Co., 466, Holloway Road, Lon- 
N. Demonstrations of new processes will be given daily, 
, as well as admission to the exhibition, will be free to 
rs. 


PIRE PicturEs.—Nearly 50,000 pictures a day will be shown 
» great exhibition which is to be held -in the Royal Horticultural 
Westminster, on July 18, 19, and 20, on behalf of the Empire 
ition Fund and Lady Dudley’s scheme. The Princess of Wales 
ken the deepest interest in these proposals for Empire education, 
las sent a donation in response to the Countess of Dudley’s 
1 for £5,000 to despatch artists and photographers to the 
ies to obtain the best possible pictures in these British dominions 
@ in English elementary and secondary schools. Subsequently 
ord Mayor, at the urgent request of an influential committee, 
d the Empire Education Fund. The exhibition is under the 
aage of the Countess of Dudley, Mrs. Humphry Ward, the 
us of Ormonde, the Harl of Drogheda, Lord Meath, Earl 
ts, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Richard Solomon, and the Lord Mayor. 
Agents-General are co-operating with the organisers of the 
ition—who include Mr. Allen Stoneham and the executive of the 
re Education Fund—and have lent a magnificent collection 
tures, together with products and curious of their countries. 
sritish South Africa Company will also send specimens of the 
il products of Rhodesia, and another company have lent, quite 
f cost, their powerful electrical automatic lanterns, which will 


work throughout the three days. The pictures are photographic 
monochromes, and are the finest products of that art. They illus- 
trate every phase of Colonial life, step by step, from the outposts of 
Empire to the great commercial centres. 


Derara or Mr. Roserr Pringur.—We regret to record the death, 
on the 23rd inst., of Mr. Robert Pringle, of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Pringle and Sons, of Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


Tur Oxrorp Pagrant will take place from June 27 to 29, and 
July 1 to 3, and gives promise of being one of the finest historical 
pageants ever produced. The Gaumont Company are holders by 
appointment of sole cinematograph rights in its reproduction, and 
the films wi!l be obtainable only from them at Chrono House, 5 and 6, 
Sherwood Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Correspondence, 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*e* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


FLUCRESCENCE IN OPTICAL SENSITISING. 
To the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—I am much obliged to Dr. Mees for calling attention 
to one point in Dr. Stark’s experiments, which I did not take into 
consideration, and which seems to me to be a still stronger argument 
against accepting the existence of “latent fluorescence” without 
further proof. 

I have not used Heraeus’ mercury lamp, but with the ordinary 
Cooper-Hewitt lamp the photochémical activity of the blue and violet 
rays, which may practically be considered as A 3390, 5654, 35663 
3925, 4048, 4062, 4078, 4347, 4358, and 4916, is so great that ini 
shifting the dark slide in a diffraction grating spectrograph so as to 
obtain successive spectra, the total shift being three-quarters of an 
inch and the total time of moverent about 15 seconds, the whole 
of these lines are recorded whilst the plate was moving, the slit 
width being 0.075 millimetres and the plate used being a panchro- 
matic H. and D. speed 170. If then these lines in the mercury spec- 
trum are so photochemically active, I think that with forty minutes’ 
exposure, as given by Dr. Stark, one might obtain practically the 
continuous stripe which I described as being seen with daylight. 

Dr. Mees’ argument might, I think, apply were the light, as he 
says, “ moaochromatic,” but it is not, and the further you go into the 
ultra-violet the richer the mercury vapour is in rays. This being 
granted, I fail to see why my suggestion, and it is only that, as 
to the polarisation of small particles of these short wave-lengths should 
not produce the effect which Stark has described. 

Unfortunately, though Stark mentions that he uses a quartz 
spectrograph, he gives one not the slightest indication of the disper- 
sion obtained, and with a low dispersion I think that the above- 
mentioned waye-lengths would be practically continuous. 

Further, Dr. Mees admits the possibility of the correctness of my 
surmise as to the prismatic effect of the meniscus edge; then I have 
proved the very powerful action of the blue and violet rays. Why 
should not this come into play in “forty minutes’ exposure?” 

Tam quite prepared to admit I am wrong when proved to be, but 
I still consider that confirmation of Stark’s experiments are required, 

One minor difficulty is that no indication is given of the waye- 
lengths of the light obtained, and this apparently differs in different 
lamps; at least, Arons has given some red and orange lines as 
existent in his lamp, which I have been unable to obtain. The subject 
is also complicated by the fact that in the Arons and, I believe, the 
Heraeus lamps, both electrodes are covered with mercury continu- 
ally, whereas with the Cooper-Hewitt one is bare, and I have 
certainly obtained both water-vapour and iron lines in addition to the 
mercury. This being the case then, it is quite possible that other 


lines may appear between those I have enumerated above, which 
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are only the principal ones, and undoubtedly ‘due to mercury. 
Mercury has so many spectra that in deciding a question of this 
kind it is absolutely essential to have an accurate reading of the lines. 
—I remain, yours faithfully, E. J. Wau. 


A POCKET REFLEX: 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have read with interest the many arti¢les that have 
of late appeared in your Journal, re the uses of the reflex camera. 
Two of the many advantages of the reflex are (1) correct focussing 
on rapidly moving objects, and (2) pictorial composition, 

Now, those are the two.most important features which we press 
and postcard operators require. But, unfortunately, we have to wait 
for ideas in each class of work, which compels us to use an ever- 
ready camera that will slip into the ordinary pocket, instead of 
carrying the present bulky reflex in the hand, under the eyes of the 
ever curious public.—Yours faithfully, W. Jonson. 

No. 1, Second Street, 

Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


WANTED; 


REFLEX CAMERAS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentleman,—Like the man in “Punch” who gave a testimonial 
to a soap maker, I have never used a reflex camera, but should very 
much like to. Many of my wealthy friends have from time to time 
allowed me to peep into the inward parts of these desirable and 
costly instruments, some of my friends have even allowed me to 
take these cameras out for an hour or two; but in every case the 
negatives I have made showed that I had not held the camera quite 
level. 

My excuse for troubliag you with this, Sirs, is that it might be 
useful io some who use these cameras, whose eyes are too firmly fixed 
in their heads to allow one eye to look to one side of the ground 
glass while the other looks to the other side, if a circular spirit 
level, with a glass bottom, as well as a glass top, could be fixed 
on to the:ground glass. A friend of mine tried to get such a level 
but could:not.—Youts obediently, J. M. Surcrrern. 

Whitbyin Yorl.shire. : 

June 22, 1907. 


TO PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I shall be glad if you will kindly allow me to draw 
the attention of my professional brethren to the following para- 
graph from the Hereford Convention programme :— t 

“ PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—A desire having been expressed 
that professional photographers attending the Convention should 
have opportunities afforded them for informal chats on business 
matters, a special room at the Town Hall will be provided for this 
purpose on Thursday and Friday evenings, July 18 and 19, at 
seven o'clock.” 

Now, gentlemen, the universal cry seems to be: “ Times are hard.” 
Come andi let us reason together, and -see if we cannot improve 
matters.—Yours truly, F. A. Bringer, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 

East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF IRIS 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am glad to sce that Mr. Welborne Piper has pointed 
out the error made by Mr. Anderson with regard to this excellent form 
of shutter, but we can go even further than Mr. Welborne Piper 
has gone. Assuming the conditions as to uniform speed, etc., as 
assumed by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Piper, if the area of the opening 
is plotted against the time and a curve drawn, it will be seen that at 
the beginning and end of the exposure the area’ (or exposure effect) 
is for a considerable distance so small as to be negligible. This 
applies also to the blind shutter in front or behind the lens, but to 
a much Jess extent. This alone would probably raise the practical 
efficiency of the iris shutter to that of the blind shutter, wit 
Square opening. There is, however, still another point. 


SHUTTERS. 


h its 
Ibi, aeove 


purposes of depth of definition or marginal definition, the lens has 
be stopped down, one may safely use a larger aperture with an j 
shutter than with eny other form of shutter, because the full aperti 
is effective for only a part of the time. Fo: this reason a, cheap k 
with an iris ‘shutter may perform as well, at equal apertures, as. 
anastigmat with a blind shutter. Taking all the facts into conside 
tion, I think there can be little doubt that, in ordinary practice, { 
iris shutter gives a greater practical efficiency than the ordinary bli 
shutter at the lens in almost all cases.- If an iris shutter could 
got to work satisfactorily at, say, the five hundredth of a second, 
would probably nearly equal, or even surpass, the ordinary fo 
plane shutter in efficiency. Bat, of course, this would depend 
the width of slit of the focal plane shutter, its distance from — 
plate, and the aperture of the lens.—Yours, etc., 

CHAPMAN JoNnES 


Answers to Correspondents. 


——— 


*«* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, énel 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Evrrors, Tae Brit 
JouRNAL oF PuHoroagRaPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Stra 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*«" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to anst 
communications through the post. Questions are not answei 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*«* Communications relating to Advertisements. and general busin 
affairs should be addressed to Mrssrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & C 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*«* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mrssrs. Hmx 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W. 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, : 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


E. Hamilton-Toovey, 36, Royal Parade, Jersey. Three Photographs :—Combi 
Bands (Regimental and Drum and Fife) of the First East Surrey Regim 
Drum and Fife Band. Regimental Band. 

F. Newell, Stour View, Colchester Road, Manningtree, Essex. 
graphs :—View of Mistley Towers, Essex. 
the Windmill Tower. View of Top of Scuth- Street, Manningtree, show 
Wesleyan Chapel. _ West Street, Alresford, Hants. 

R.S. Henderson, 35, Fargate, Sheffield: Three Photographs of the Rev. Geo 
Ommaney, M.A. 

F. Coghlan, 31, Carlisle Road, Londonderry. Two Photographs of the Right . 
Di. McHugh, P.P.V.G., Strabane. 

G. F. White, 57, Hilderthorpe Road, Bridlington. Photograph of Mrs. Wellt 
and Mrs. Bulloch, Bathing Van Attendants, Bridlington. 

D.S. Taylor, 7, Gowan Street, Arbroath, N.B. Photograph of Arbroath Hart 
from an Old Engraving. 


Four Ph 
Bird'seye View of Manningtree f 


DRAWING REGISTERED :— 


J. Grice, 4, Dax’s Row, Welshpool, Montgomery. 
Some More, I Can’t Eat It.” 


Drawing entitled, “I W 
Awxious.—A great deal depends upon whether the firm gave | 
an order to take “negatives” for them, or merely onder 
prints, and whether you have invoiced them as “negatives” 
“prints” only. In the face of what you state, the negati 
are yours, and cannot be claimed by the firm. The price mi 
be entirely a matter of arrangement between yourselves, and 


should advise you to take into consideration the possibility 
future work. 


KR. W. T. F.—There are several devices of the kind on the mar 
at the present time, and you would find them illustrated in1 
list of any large dealer such as Fallowfield, Houghton, « 
We can, of course, if you like to send us up sketch or photo 
the apparatus itself, tell you whether there is anything like 
You can obtain provisional protection for 20s., and have to 
up a form, obtainable from the Patent Office. 


We sho 
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ise you to let us see it first, we will then tell you our 
yion and write you privately. 


Lewin.—l. Yes, any flashlight apparatus can be used in 
open Write to the firm from whom you got the 
era, and they would advise you. 2. Do you want to enlarge 
day or artificial light? Write again, letting us know this, 
the full extension of your camera. 3. We should strongly 
ise you to see the exhibition ‘of Reflex cameras now open 
. This is the most satisfactory type for your special pur- 
. We are obliged for the information given, but are afraid 
cannot help, as it is a matter which rests entirely in the 
ds of the employees. : 


PING Backep Prares.—l. Will you kindly let me know 
ugh your paper how to develop backed plates; also do you 
» the backing off after developing, and how to do the same? 
Jan you buy paper to back the plates yourself?—J. W. 
IS. 

acked plates are developed in precisely the same way as 
nary plates, and the backing may be removed before or 
r development, this being entirely a matter of taste, and to 
2 extent dependent on the backing. Personally, we remove 
fter development is complete, by placing the plate under 
nning tap and rubbing the backing off with a tuft of cotton 
|. 2. Almost all dealers keep an adhesive red backing 
which is wetted and applied to the back of the plate, or 
e are several commercial pastes and liquids which can be 
ied with sponge or brush. 


ILLEY.—Your test is not quite fair. Try a sheet of news- 
x perfectly flat, about ten times the focus of the lens from 
camera. See that your camera is perfectly level and 
Hel to the paper, and focus on ground glass in the dark 
» If then you get want of definition, write the makers, 


EVELOPER.—1. Having some trouble recently with oxidisa- 
of pyro solution, I determined to give the formula men- 
ad on p. 763 of the “B.J.P.” for 1906 a trial, and, so far, 
. satisfactory results. I notice, however, that potass. 
uide is omitted, and should be glad to know if this is in- 
ed, on account of the additional restraining powers of the 
hite. Development is certainly slower with your formula, 
not so slow as to be a serious drawback, and the cleanliness 
he pyro, and the ability to use it several times over, are 
t advantages, 2. Is pyro “of” pyraxe a misprint in the 
ula given on the page mentioned? I think it should be 
’ instead of “of.”—H. S. 
The bromide was intentionally omitted, not because of the 
aining action of the sulphite, but because we do not con- 
> that bromide is necessary with the majority of plates. 
ttle can always be added if desired, but it must not be 
ytten that it slows the plate. Our experience is that, given 
hing like correct development, there is no need for bromid 
es, it should read “pyro or pyraxe.” 


oO 


B.—The white spots on the portrait are undoubtedly air 
which have clung tenaciously to the gelatine. It is always 
ell to pass a piece of clean cotton wool, well wetted with 
developer, over the film immediately after applying the 
loper, so as to make sure of breaking any air bells. The 
<s on the church negative are due to not rocking the dish 
ng development, and are known as “mottling.” Neither 
anything to do with the “bike.” 


: TRANSPARENCIES.—Can you tell me how to paint trans- 
ncies with aniline dyes, so as to avoid sharp outlines?— 
». Hares. 

lere are two principal methods, one in which the plate is 
ted in a wet state and the dyes merely applied in aqueous 
jon, and the other in which strong solution of the dye in 
arabic solution is applied to the dry film in drops and the 
r made to coalesce. The easiest method is undoubtedly to 
the first, but there is a danger of the outlines showing, 
ss weak solutions are used and depth of colour obtained 
uccessive washes. The dyes to use may be mew Victoria 
water soluble; brilliant acid green G; rose bengal; tar- 
ne and crystal violet 6B. Make these up into strong 


stock solutions, then break them down with water and add a 
little glycerine before applying. Work by artificial light, and 
remember that the colours appear rather more brilliant in the 
lantern. The second process is a little more difficult, as strong 
solutions of the dyes have to be made and mixed with strong 
gum arabic solution and applied in very minute dots, and 
then made to run together, and each colour must be absolutely 
dry before another is applied. 


CEeMENTING Frirms.—I w2.t to cement the edges of two films together, 
and fail to do this without the line showing. What is the general 
method ?—F ims. 

The usual method is to shave both films down a little where 
they are intended to overlap. This can easily be done with a 
fairly sharp knife, using it very nearly at right angles to the 
film. Then wet the shaved edges with either a thin solution of 
celluloid in amylacetate, or damp them with acetone and amyl- 
acetate in equal parts, and press into contact with a warm iron. 


H. L. V.—It is utterly impossible for us to give a decision in the 
matter. It seems to us to be, from your letter, a question 
of absolutely contradictory statements, which can only be 
adjusted by arbitration. If both sides will agree to submit it to 
arbitration, this seems to us to be the happiest way out of the 
difficul: 

Gro. Parpon,—Boil for ten minutes, and do not allow the tempera- 
ture to sink below 120 deg. Fahr. 


iY. 


Serra Postcarps.—I haye seen a formula for a sepia process, which 
cau be used for sensitising postcards, etc., in one solution. Can 
you give me the same?—P. C. 

Probably the following might answer :— 

1. Ferric ammonium citrate (green) 
Distilled water 

2. Tartaric acid 


Distilled water 

3. Silver nitrate 
Distilled water 

4. Gelatine 30 gyrs. 
Mistilled water! <s.ccccss-censsessecsoesssseseeae sey 1 oz. 


Soak the gelatine in water till soft, and melt on a water bath, 
then add Nos, 1 and 2, and finally No. 3, in very small quantities, 
stirring all the time. The image is printed out and fixed in a 
1:50 hypo. There are many other formule, but this is satis- 
fachory. 


InTENSIFYING PLatinotyPEs.—Is it possible to intensify weak platino- 
type prints, which are slightly under-printed ?—PRINTER. 
There ars many formule, but the must satisfactory is :— 


1. Sodium formate 45 gys. 
Water ..:..., tas ets 1 oz. 
2. Platinum perchloride 10 grs. 
Water ..... Pra cacons Loz; 


Add 15 minims of eacn to 2 ozs. of water and apply to the print. 


N. A. R.—It is impossible for us to give any decision on this point 
without seeing the apparatus. If you like to make an appoint- 
ment we shall be pleased to examine it and tell you as much as 
we can as to what has been done in this particular direction. 


VaRnNIsHING Puarinoryprs.—I have seen somewhere a method of 
varnishing platinotypes mentioned in your journal, but am unable 
to find it. Cam you tell me where it is or repeat ?—TONBRIDGE. 

The formula has been repeatedly given in the Journal, or will 
be found on p. 811 of the “ Almanac” for 1907. It i 


Sandarac 26 

Benzole 8 ozs. 
Acetone 8 ozs. 
Absolute alcohol 4 ozs. 


Allow to stand with occasional agitation till dissolved, then 
allow to settle or filter, and brush over the print, if necessary 
giving two or three coats. 

DrvELOPER FOR BromipEs.—Will you kindly tell me, in your next 
issue of the “ B.J.,” ihe best developer to use for bromides, that 
are to be toned sepia with sodium sulphide, “ Almanac” formule, 
1907? The reason I ask is this. That enlargements I have made 
myself and developed with amidol or metol hydroquinone are not 
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Ink Srarns.—I have had the misfortune to spil 


Doverrun Vatrprry.—I am much obliged for your reply in the Journa 


Entarcine Len 


B. H.—The negatives you send are not damaged. 


¥, J. T.—(1) As the Act does not come into force 


warm enough, and have a flat appearance; whereas I received a 
print to-day from a firm of enlargers and toned it with some 
others that I had made myself. Their print made a splendid 
sepia, while my prints were very poor. I ought to say that 
the prints were quite right before toning.—ENn Avanv. 

The best developer is, we think, ferrous oxalate, the formula 
for which will be found on p. 953 of the “ Almanac” for 1907. 
some ink on the 
mount of a much prized photg. I will feel very grateful indeed 
if you will inform me, through the columns of “B.J.P.,” of a 
solution that will effectively remove it.—J. B. O. 

The best thing would be to obtain a small quantity of what 
is generally called salts of lemon or the acid oxalate of potash 
from any chemist and sprinkle over the ink spot, and then drop 
a drop or two of water on it, repeating the application till it 
removes it. If the stain is stubborn it might be worth while to 
try the effect of a little chloride of lime, applied in strong solu- 
tion, and then put a drop of vinegar on it. 


Sorar ENLARGEMENTS.—Can you tell me where to find the formula for 


making cheap solar enlargements ?—ENLARGER. 
A formula is given on p. 821 of the “ Almanac” for 1907, and 
several on p. 270 of the “B.J.” for January 11, 1907. 


PuorocraPHs oN Warcu Casrs.—Can, you please inform me how to 


secure a photograph on the inside of a watch case? I have heard 
of a method whereby the image is transferred from a C.C. print 
directly on to the metal.—A. W. 8. 

We must refer you to an article on page 451 of our volume for 
1901, as the space in this column is far too limited to give such 
information as would be of real use to one who has no practica 
knowledge on the subject. The article mentioned gives ful 
working details for producing photographs on watch cases and 
metals generally. 


last week to my question re agreement. I now send you a copy 
of the agreement itself, and should be glad if you would express 
your opinion upon it. I thought you would like to see the copy 
of agreement. You will understand my position. I ama married 
man, with a family of three, and if I am not permitted to work 
for another person I take it I shall be compelled to leave the 
town or give up my profession, which I had eighteen years’ experi- 
ence in,—DovsrFut. 

Our opinion is that the agreement is of no value whatever. 
There seems to be no equity in it. It does not appear that you 
received any consideration whatever for signing it, and there is 
no time limit to it, which is usual in such cases. Furthermore, 
the twenty mile radius would, probably, be considered by the 
County Court an undue restriction of trade, which is against 
public policy. If you refer to our issue for August 3 last year, 
page 608, you will find an article which goes pretty fully into the 
subject of “ Photographers’ and Assistants’ Agreements.” How- 
ever, as we said last week, you had better consult a solicitor on 
the matter, so as to be on the safe side. 


s.—I have been using the lens from an optical lantern 
for enlarging, but am unable to obtain sharp definition, parti- 
cularly towards the edges. Is it possible to improve the lens 
in any way, or must I get an anastigmat?—P. Frenper. 

Tt is quite possible that the lantern lens might be improved by 
slightly separating the back components a little more. Frequently 
this gets over the trouble. They are now separated by a narrow 
metal ring. Remove this, and cut some strips of tardboard 
slightly wider, and place in between the lens, and then prac- 
tically test after each ring is placed in position. 


It is obvious that 
they have been varnished, and have been splashed with water, 
which always causes the peculiar concentric rings. Soak in 
methylated spirit, with a little ammonia, and rub with a tuft 
of cotton wool. 


ill July 1, we hardly 
see that any claim can hold water. It is a matter for a solicitor. 
(2) We regret that we must decline. Our rule on this point is 
strict. (3) The paper was made in Germany, and even there 
now it has been dropped: (4) ‘Send letter and we will forward it. 


J. T. Cuarxe.—There is no objection to having glass on both 
You could easily block out the south with opaque curtain; 
you did not want to use it, and it would be an advantag 
able to have it at times. 

Kariiryre Process.—Will you kindly give me complete instr 

‘or working the Kallitype process ?—Iron. 

This is rather more than we care to undertake, and we 
suggest that your best plan would be to obtain No. 47 
“Photo Miriature,” which deals entirely with this subject. 
barn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, H.C., are the publ 
Supprementary Lenses.—I want very occasionally to use a] 
very much shorter focal length, and also one of a very 
longer focal length, than any that I possess. Is it p 
to hire a lens or convert my existing lenses into lomg and 
focus ones?—OFTIC. 

Several firms, such as the City Sale and Exchange, San 
Hunter, etc., loan lenses out, or you can obtain supplem 
enses, which will temporarily convert your lens into sho 
ong focus lenses. Supplementary lenses are sold by nea 
dealers. ; 


J. Barnes.—We cannot undertake to answer letters by post, : 
we receive fees for doing so. A formula is given on p. | 
the “ Almanac” for 1907, for simultaneous developing and: 
but this is not going to save you time, as the process is q 
slow. Considering that you can develop a bromide print ; 
than two minutes and fix in about five, and if you use the ¢ 
alum fixing bath you can wash in hot water and comple 
whole operation in about ten minutes, we fail to see whe 
advantage would lie in simultaneous development and : 
There would be no objection to showing your custome 
enlargement in the hypo dish, and after about half a mi 
immersion, the light would have no. practical effect on it, 

G. R. Brrwincuam.—We do not know where Mr. Harring) 
likely to stay, and he will not arrive here till about July 12 
probably we shall hear. 

M. Macxrnson.—Ii you look through the small advertisement 
will find several lights advertised. Your best plan would 
write for details and choose yourself, for you can tell | 
than we can what would suit you. If, after having re 
details, you like to write again, we will do what we can for 

J. Harrts.--Some are hairs or threads of cloth, others are une 
edly actual dirt, and some iron or other metallic particles. 


3 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE CoLLEcror.—It is presumable tha 
majority of collectors, whatever their particular branch of that] 
may be, are also photographers, as the camera provides them 
special facilities for obtaining records of objects of interest in 
collections. With a view to further stimulating such interes 
proprietors of “Collecting” are offering a weekly prize of I 
guinea to the reader who sends in the photograph accompanied I 
most interesting note of any article likely to prove of interest t 
readers of that paper. All photographs must be accompanie 
the competition coupon, published in the pages of the journal 


should reach the offices of “ Collecting ” in Grafton Street on Tw 
mornings. 


*,.” NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received 81 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are ins 
absolutely without condition, enpressed or implied, as to what appea 
the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


Exhibition of Reflex Cameras closes to-morrow, July 6. This 
nm a phenomenal suc and those of our country readers who 
t have been able to visit it and are going to the Photographic 
tion will have an opportunity of seeing the majority of the 
s there. 


E. W. Foxlee, in his series of articles on the “Collodion 
) deals this week with the preparation of the collodion and 
Ber. (P. 500.) 


It is proved, 
(P. 498.) 


ping negatives is to many a fearsome operation. 
t, that, when properly set about, it is very simple. 


of the strongest pleas for tank development yet made is 
sd by Mr. C. H. Claudy. He proves that it is cheaper, saves 
ibour, and temper, and gives better results than the ordinary 


(P. 502.) 


with a somewhat amusing and ingenious 


(P. 508.) 


se of Sunday trading, 
, appears this week. 


“ CoLtouR-PHOTOGRAPHY ”’ SUPPLEMENT. 


Lumiére Autochrome plates are reviewed after practical tests. 


instructions for the use of the above plates are given in 
P. 51.) 
of positives from 


deals with the printing 


(P. 49.) 


Kenneth Mees 
and linear filter plates. 


E. J. Wall suggests the use of panchromatic flashlights for 


work in the evening. (P. 50.) 
problem of colour photography solved at last. (P. 53.) 
A. J. Newton chats on the rendering of colour into 


rome. (P. 


51.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Our .. The official figures relating to German 
Ehotegraphic imports and exports of photographic 
Germany. apparatus and materials, which we pub- 


lished in our issue of June 21, can 
hardly be said to afford very satisfactory reading. <A 
rough analysis shows that while in the first three months 
of the present year we imported about £156,000 worth of 
photographic apparatus and materials, we only exported 
goods to the paltry value of £6,700. Out of this small 
amount £4,800 represented apparatus, while our imports 
of German apparatus amounted to no less than £52,000. 
This figure apparently does not include lenses. Our 
largest imports were sensitive paper (£57,000), while it 
appears that Germany imported none of our manu- 
factures. They, however, took £1,760 worth of dry plates 
from us while we imported none from them, which is a 
small mercy to be thankful for. Returns such as these are 
notably untrustworthy, for no one possesses the informa- 
tion needful to ensure accuracy. Some of the figures 
appear to us to be very doubtful, but the indication they 
give that things are by no means as satisfactory for us 
as they might be is no doubt accurate. The amounts 
given above are averaged from the tables as published ; 
they are not exact, but not likely to be far out. 

Sky In these days of “oil printing,” when 
Vatues, values can be corrected or falsified at 
the will of the operator, the question of sky values is of 
some considerable importance. We are all agreed that 
white skies cannot be tolerated, but there are marked differ- 
ences in the methods of representing an ordinary blue sky, 
and it certainly appears to us that some modern photo- 
graphers are inclined to err in the direction of making 
their skies too dark. If the feeble blue of an English sky 
is represented by a grey tint of the proper value the effect 
is not usually displeasing, but a Mediterranean sky is many 
shades deeper in tone, and if represented in, its true value 
in grey it is so dark as to be suggestive of a thunderstorm 
rather than a cloudless blue. With an Alpine sky the 
value is often even darker, for at great heights the sky 
tends towards blackness, as described by Sir William Abney. 
In such cases as these the correctness of true values is 
only appreciated by those who are familiar with the condi- 
tions. Others only see an effect of unnatural and un- 
pleasant heaviness, and we think it very doubtful if these 
same “others” are not justified in their opinion. It is 
well recognised that in monochrome painting true colour 
values are not always desirable, even if possible, and these 
heavy grey skies in many cases certainly detract from the 
effect of intense light that is so characteristic of Southern 
scenes. It is true that the colour value of the sky is very 
low, but that fact is not at all appreciated by the observer 


ec 
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until he comes to reason it out, and attempts to record the 
sky in inadequate black and white. His principal sensa- 
tion is of brilliancy—a deep, glorious blue in the sky 
and intense light everywhere; and this sensation of bril- 
liancy is by no means realised by a photograph that shows 
a brightly lighted landscape under a nearly black sky. A 
correctly represented sky should give the sensation of 
space and luminosity, but these qualities are quite lost if 
the sky is too dark. 
* * * 


The Alum 


Mr. C. E. Benham has recently drawn 
Trough. F 


attention to the fact that the alum tank 
used for absorbing the heat from the illuminant in the 
optical lantern is no more effective for the purpose than a 
tank of simple distilled water. Indeed, we believe that it 
has been stated that the water is the more efficient of the 
two. In this case it is difficult to understand why the 
alum tank is so largely used. Possibly it is a case of mere 
superstition. Perhaps some “ great ” authority once recom- 
mended the alum tank, and everybody else believed him. 
Many things have been done, and are still done, for no 
better reason. But there is also a possibility that alum 
is preferred because the boiling point of the solution is 
a little higher than that of plain water. It is absurd to 
continue the use of alum if itis really no better than water, 
which is much more convenient; but perhaps some of our 
readers have personal knowledge of the comparative effects 
of alum and water tanks, and can speak with the authority 
of practical experience. The abolition of the alum solu- 
tion would be a great convenience to many lanternists. 

* * * 


The E On Monday last the above Act came 
Workmen’s into force. We attempted, in our issue 
Compensation : 

Act, 1906. for February 22, page 135, to point out 


the main provisions of the same, but the 
more one reads this Act and the more imaginary cases are 
outlined the more drastic appear its provisions. It would 
be as well, therefore, if every one of our professional 
readers at once seized the opportunity to insure himself 
against any claim under this Act. 


Stereoscopic 


The old device suggested by D’Almeida 
Projection. 


and Du Hauron, amongst many others, 
of using coloured glasses before the positives has 
been again revived. The novelty, if there is any, 
appears to be in using one lantern only, and placing 
in front of the objective two prisms of 18 degrees 
angle, with their bases in contact. These naturally 
cause a commingling of the pictures on the screen. The 
fatal objection to this method is that every spectator must 
be provided with a pair of eyeglasses of the same colours as 
used for projecting the images. It is true that this 
presents no insuperable difficulty, and the cost would be 
comparatively small, for such lunettes with coloured gela- 
tines instead of glasses, mounted on cards, can be obtained 
at about 5s. per hundred. The disadvantage of using 
gelatine is that it is very fragile and liable to be marked 
by damp fingers. Were it possible to use thin sheet cellu- 
loid suitably coloured, whilst the initial cost might be 
greater, the cost of replacement would be avoided to a 
great extent. Personally, we do not think that any method 
wherein any apparatus has to be supplied to the audience 
is commercial. 


* * * 
The — In 1898 the Society of Arts appointed 
Deterioration § committee to deal with this question, 


of Paper. and their report was by no means re- 


assuring. At the annual general meeting of the Society 
held last week the Council, in its report, again calls atten- 
tion to this matter, and says the Society has been reminded 
afresh that a large proportion of books are still being pro- 


duced on perishable papers. This is due more particu 
to the growing popularity of photographic reproduet 
and the necessity of adapting papers to the requiren 
of the “process” block, and the dominant deman¢ 
cheapness. ‘The chief offender is the imitation art Pp 
heavily loaded with clay, and calendered so as to pre 
surface at the expense of the substance of the 

These, and other questions, are once more pressed o1 
notice of the Society, and with the object of again ¢ 
ing public attention to the question, the Council hay 
appointed the Committee. They hope that its report,» 
published, may contribute to a sounder public opinio 
this very important question. 

* * * 

Surfaced There is not the slightest doubt tha 
Papers. process block and the dominant det 
for cheapness are the causes of the deterioration of 
quality of papers. But it may be said that many 
in which blocks are used.are not worth preservation, 
the more perishable the paper the better. We are a 
that no amount of Committee reports will do away witl 
flood of cheap illustrated papers, which can hardl 
called literature, and yet serve their purpose in wh 
away many an idle hour. Many books are now publi 
printed on rougher surfaced papers, whilst the illu 
tions are inserted on art paper. ‘The process block 
means of illustration has come to stay, and this mus 
recognised. A crusade against surfaced papers has 
occasionally raised by opticians, but without much ej 
Certainly the rougher surfaces are more pleasant in 1 


ing, but they are in most cases hopeless for half-tone y 


Death of It is with great regret that we anno 
Dr. S. Czapski. the death of Dr. 8. Ozapski, which 
place on Saturday last, June 29, after many month 
ill-health. Dr. Czapski’s work in practical and theore 
optics will be dealt with at greater length next week. 


+ 


STRIPPING GELATINE NEGATIVES. 


THE removal of the gelatine film from its glass sup 
is a task the difficulty of which is so exaggerated in 
minds of many present-day photographers that many 
never think of attempting it in the not infrequent circ 
stances under which it becomes necessary. It was 
different in the days of wet collodion, for if that fascina 
process had one characteristic it was the aptitude of 
collodion film for leaving’ the glass, an aptitude which s 
have found to be actually a proclivity on the part of 
film, and have thanked their stars if, during adverse co 
tions, they have brought the negative into a finished s 
without being afforded the spectacle of the film float 
a crumpled mass, down the sink. In those days strip] 
was the most common and certain of operations, yet | 
actually no less so in the case of the gelatine plates, 
with an experience in both processes we would as § 
strip a gelatine negative as one by the collodion prot 
It is well, therefore, that we descend to the pract 
methods which we advocate for the purpose. 
Hydrofluorie acid, the agent which has been in use 
the detachment of gelatine films for years past, 18 
essential constituent of the stripping mixture. 
particular method of employing it is one which we bel 
originated with Mr. E. ©. Middleton, of Birmingh 
and was at one time disposed of to various firms, pT! 
pally in the photo-engraving trades, as a secret process; 
a monetary consideration. Indeed, unless we are } 


taken, the identical preparation which we shall advise 
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agpon the market as a proprietary article, and was 
rated with assiduity by the individual responsible 
nanufacture; at any rate, the manipulation recom- 
for the use of the preparation was almost exactly 
to that of Mr. Middleton. Some modification of 
cess was alterwards introduced by Mr. Harold 
t, with the result that the method as it now stands 
oid and certain as can well be expected of any such 
m as the removal of a gelatine film from one glass 
id its transference to another, 

ck solution, which we call the “ plain” solution, 
wed as follows :— 


Methylated spirit 25 ozs. 
Vater ae I voz: 
‘lycerine 1 oz. 


jabive to be treated is first cut entirely through to 
is about a quarter of an inch from the edge with 
pocket-knife, and is then placed level, which is 
ently done by supporting it upon three wooden 
An ounce of the stripping mixture given above 
d into a celluloid or ebonite cup, and a little hydro- 
vcid added to it. About 10 to 30 minims of the 
cial “white” acid is employed, but the above 
on cannot be exactly specified, as the strength of 
varies considerably. 1n a few minutes, not more 
out five, the portion of the gelatine between the 
Lthe edges of the glass will loosen, and on touch- 
2 a penknife can be removed. No better guide 
had of the progress of the operation than the 
ur of the strips, and therefore they should not 
d off with any force, but the action of the mixture 
to go on until each strip, without any pull what- 
mes gently and easily away from the glass. ‘The 
Im will then in all probability be in a condition 
moved. But a test must be made of the perfect 
of the film. In the case of plates not larger than 
ate size a convenient method is to raise one corner 
1m between the point of a penknife and a rubber 
mn on the first finger until it coincide with the 
corner, this operation being repeated for each 
of the film. A neater way, however, and one 
ve prefer in all cases, is to pass a silk thread 
d on a cane bow under the film, raising one corner 
2 covered finger in order to give admission to the 
sad. It is thus very easy to test the looseness of 
1 at all parts of the plate without any risk of 
3 the film by contact with heated fingers. If the 
roved to be completely loose, the plate is drained 
and a little of the “plain” solution (.e., without 
oric acid) poured over it. The glass plate for the 
ception of the film should be at hand, though 
the latter is removed directly to it depends on 
rator’s wishes as to the reversal or non-reversal 
egative. The film in either case is lifted from its 
th a sheet of plain or of paraffined paper, the latter 
erence, and if it is laid down with that side in 
With the glass which was previously in contact the 
will print just as before. If it is required, how- 
reverse it, all that is necessary is to pick it up on 
ffined paper, and lay it down, not on a new glass, 
a second piece of paper, from which in turn it 
ferred to the final glass support. This latter is 
of glass bearing a thin coating of gum, so thin in 
t it is undiscernable to the eye, and is only dis- 
by applying the moistened finger to the gummed 

A number of these gummed plates may be pre- 
t a time, and will keep indefinitely, but it is a 
yf only a few minutes to make one or two ready 
ng over an attenuated solution of gum arabic. 


7 j 7 La a 
turn, however, to the precise manipulation. The 


negative, having been drained of acid and had a little 
plain solution applied to it, this latter is in turn allowed to 
run off, and a further small quantity poured over the plate. 
A sheet of the paraffined paper is then lowered on to the 
negative and lightly squeegeed into contact. A touch of 
the penknife is used to cause the film to adhere to the 
paper, and the latter is then lifted off and lowered on to one 
of the prepared plates, on which also a little of the plain 
solution has been flowed. The paper is squeegeed down 
and drawn away again after a touch of the penknife to one 
corner of the film in order to prevent the film from coming 
away with the paper. 

Ii, on the other hand, it is desired to reverse the negative 
as regards right and left in transferring it to its new 
support, the only additional time item in the process is 
the transference of the film from the first sheet of paper, 
not to the final support of glass, but to a second sheet of 
paper, from which in turn it is laid down on to the glass. 
Lhroughout these transferences the film, if properly treated, 
that is to say, if preserved from contact with warm and 
moist fingers, will not become distorted in the least, though 
it may suffer a very small amount of contraction, an 
amount, however, which is scarcely measurable. 

The advantage of the paraffined sheets in comparison 
with the ordinary paper is that their semi-transparence 
allows the detached film to be laid down on its new sup- 
port with the greatest certainty. Those who are trying 
the process for the first time are advised to employ a 
piece of glass an inch or two larger than the negative for 
the reception of the film, but the ease which is afforded 
by the paraffined sheets in the way of registration will soon 
enable even the tyro to use a glass of the same size as 
the negative which he is treating. The paraffined sheets 
are prepared by soaking thin not too highly sized paper 
in melted paraffin wax for a time long enough for the wax 
to be competely absorbed throughout all the pores of the 
paper. ‘This may occupy half-an-hour, after which the 
sheets are removed from the molten wax slowly, so that as 
much as possible drains off. They are then kept flat in 
a book or between boards for use. 

The process above described is much more expeditious 
than will be imagined by the reader from the necessarily 
detailed instruction which we have set forth. Under 
ordinary circumstances a negative may be taken in hand 
and be ready for printing on its new glass inside of twenty 
minutes. And several negatives may be treated in very 
little longer time. The large proportion of spirit in the 
stripping mixture is responsible for this expedition, and, 
as we have said, the only drawback to such a mixture is 
the slight contractile action which it exerts upon the 
gelatine film. The amount of contraction which actually 
takes place is not, we think, at all important; yet the 
property of the solution may be adversely felt in another 
way. It may happen, in the case of a negative which has 
hardened by long storage or by treatment with intensifier 
or other solutions, that the action of the spirituous solution 
may not be perfectly uniform over the whole surface. 
The action of the contractile solution being fairly rapid, 
any point which opposes that action may give rise to a 
buckling of the film around it, which distortion may be 
persistent, and may be of such a nature that the negative 
is rendered useless. Such cases are rare in treating 
negatives, but that they may occur is always within the 
ounds of possibility in treating unknown negatives. For 
this reason it may be well if we draw attention to a sup- 
plement to the Middleton process which we owe to Mr. 
Holcroft, who published his results in “The Photogram ” 
for July, 1903, and in our own columns for June 19, 1903, 
page 486. 

Mr. Holcroft’s addition consists in a mixture which, as 
' regards expanding or contractile properties, is neutral. 
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This mixture, under certain normal conditions, was found 
to be:— 


2 parts. 


Methylated spirit 
Be 1 part. 


Water 


And the stripping mixture was prepared from it by the 
addition of 20 minims per ounce of hydrofluoric acid. 
It is possible that the proportion of spirit to water neces- 
sary to secure neutrality may vary with the temperature 
at which the mixture is used, but the variation is not 
likely to be great enough to make an appreciable difference 
in practice. Compared with the process already described 
the use of the neutral mixture has the advantage of perfect 
certainty and of complete freedom from contraction of the 
film, although for the majority of work the previous pro- 
cess is quite satisfactory enough in regard to these two 


points. On the other hand, the neutral mixture, ] 
greater content of water, is slower in its action: 
renders the film more tender and delicate to handle, 
Holeroft’s conclusion as to the use which he would m: 
the two processes is as follows :—“ If pressed for time 
if I knew the previous history of the negative, and th 
glass was of good quality, I would use Mr. Middl 
formula for stripping; if there was any doubt on | 
point, I should rely on the neutral stripping mix 
Our readers who may have need of such a process, 1 
regularly or occasionally, in their practice, may the 
be guided by the above distinction. In either ea 
commend the process to them, knowing that if the 
cautions which have been referred to are obserye 
difficulty will be found in the practical execution of : 
method. 


THE WET COLLODION PROCESS IN PRACTICE 


[The following is the second article of the series by Mr. E. W. Foxlee, which commenced in our issue of last y 


on the wet collodion process. 


The last article dealt with the preparation of the glass plate. 


The next article 


deal with the silver bath and the various remedies for its often mysterious disorders.—Eps., “B.J.”] 


Ty the previous article the cleaning and polishing of the glass 
plates was fully described. The next subject for consideration 
is the collodion itself. It should be of good body, yet sufti- 
ciently limpid to flow easily and evenly over the plate without 
leaving streaks or ridges, and it is imperative that it must 
be free from structure when the negative is developed and 
dry. It must also be free from any opalescence when the film 
is dried. These qualities depend upon the quality of the 
pyroxyline and its solvents. Most operators on the Continent 
prefer to make their own collodions, and the photographic 
chemical manufacturers supply pyroxylines—“ collodion wools” 
—of various characters for the purpose. In this country so 
many varieties are not obtainable, and the restrictions with 
regard to the conveyance of explosives renders it practically 
impossible to get them imported. 
Making Pyroxyline. 
The making of pyroxyline is not altogether pleasant work, as 
we have to be dealing with strong acids. However, these articles 
would not be complete unless the making of pyroxyline were 
included. The following is a formula that will yield a 
pyroxyline well suited for all rownd wet collodion work. It 
is taken from Hardwick's “Photographic Chemistry” (sixth 
edition), written when the author had ceased to be connected 
with the commercial manufacture of collodion, and I know of 
no better. It stands thus :— 
Sulphuric acid, sp.gr. 1.845 
Nitric acid, sp.gr. 1.457 
Water 54 fluid ozs. 
Best carded cotton wool ... ub 300 ors. 
The method is as follows :—Into a good size stoneware jar put 
the water, then the nitric acid, and afterwards the sulphuric 
acid, and thoroughly mix them with a glass spatula. The 
temperature will probably rise to about 170 deg. F., but the 


18 fluid ozs. 
6 fluid ozs. 


mixture should be allowed to cool down to 150 deg. F. It is 
then ready for the cotton wool. This should be thoroughly 
dried and pulled out in loose tufts of about 30 grs. each. These 


are immersed singly, and well pressed against the sides of 
the vessel, so as to saturate them thoroughly with the acids. 
The vessel should then be covered over and allowed to rest 
for seven or eight minutes. The cotton is then removed in 
a mass, into a shallow vessel, and as much as possible of the 
acid pressed out with the spatula. It is then quickly trans- 
ferred to a large pan of cold water and well stirred about. 


Then it is put into another pan of water and again well 1 
The quicker the larger proportion of the acids can be g 
of, the better it is for the pyroxyline. It must then b 
washed in several changes of water, until a piece of 
litmus paper pressed in contact with it shows no tr 
acid. If any acid remains it will affect the collodi 
causing it to become red, and very slow in working, 
after it is iodised. After washing, the pyroxyline is pull 
and put into a place free from dust to dry. In the fo 
just given the water stands at 5} oz., but the writer pre 
to use only 5 oz., for with the full quantity as given, | 
everything is exactly right as regards the strength ¢ 
acids and the temperature, there is a tendency for so 
the cotton to dissolve. With the full quantity of water 1 
“sailing very close to the wind.” 
An Alternative Method, 

Another formula for a photographic pyroxyline which ; 
excellent results and does not require quite so much : 
in the working, is as follows :— 


Sulphuric acid .. : a 12 flu 
Well dried and powdered nitrate of potash.. 7 oZs 
Water .. 2 of 
Well dried cotton wool ..... 4 2 drs 


Mix the water and acid together, then add the nitrate of pi 
and stir with a glass spatula until the nitre is dissolved | 
transparent viscid liquid is obtained. Then let it cool 
to 145 deg. F. If it goes below that, the vessel shou 
stood in another of hot water till it is raised to that tem 
ture. Then the 2 drs. of cotton, in thirty-grain tufts 
introduced, and dealt with in the manner just described. 
washing, cte., is the same. The iatter is perhaps the — 
formula of the two when only a small quantity is req! 
but the former is much the preferable for larger quan 
In character the pyroxylines made with these formule ar 
similar. 

It has just been intimated that there are not the vari 
pyroxylines on the English market that there are on 
of some other countries—Germany, to wit—but if ma 
mentioned that the high temperature pyroxyline of M 
Hopkins and Williams, Cross Sreet, Hatton Garden, 
very good one for collodion for the wet process. 501 


“Celloidine” of Scherings, supplied by Messrs. A. am 
This is pyroxyline that has been dissolve 


Zimmermann. 
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ents evaporated from it. It is put up in packets, each 
th, whatever be its weight, is taken to be one ounce 


xyline. 
The Solvents fo 


r Collodion. 


in importance to the pyroxyline is the solvents— 


ic ether and alecohol—in w 


hich it is dissolved. If they 


weak—1.e., contain too much water—the collodion, how- 
od the pyroxyline, will yield an opalescent film, or 


a “crapy” one. For t 


he ether, that made from 


uted alcohol will do quite as well as that from the 
ylated, but its specific gravity must not be more than 
for the alcohol, the methylated cannot be used, even 


es not contain the minera 
e silver bath by reason of 


spirit, as it would quickly 
the impurities it would carry 


If methylated alcohol, in which the wood naphtha 


thly rectified, could be o 
could not be employed, anc 
than that which has to 


btained, there is no reason 
it would, of course, be much 
be used; but such a thing 


allowed by the Excise authorities, who insist on the 


crude naphtha for the me 


nylating. It is necessary, in 


) avoid crapiness and opalescence in the collodion film, 
e alcohol and the ether should be strong—the stronger 


ter. The strongest alcohol 


G 


met with commercially is 


known as “commercial a 


solute,” which has a sp. gr. 


Equal parts of this and ether at .725, with a suitable 
ine, will yield a very structureless collodion. But the 


salts are but very sparing 
ther ; therefore it is usual 


y soluble in absolute alcohol 
to make the collodion itself 


réain proportions of ether and the strong .805 alcohol, 


dissolve the iodides in a 


weaker spirit of .830—the 


y spirit of wine of commerce—and then mix the two 


5 


as sometimes been recommended to strengthen weak 
by shaking it up with well-dried carbonate of potash. 
rue that this will strengthen the spirit by absorbing 
f the water, but it will not bring its strength up to 
lan about .825. At this strength the spirit still contains 
nm amount of water, which will hold some of the potash 
jion. Consequently the alkali would cause the collodion 


short time to yield a rot 


ten and powdery film, and, 


more, tend to render the silver bath alkaline and give 


egatives. If weak alcohol i 


s strengthened by the potash 


, it must be redistilled, or it is useless for the collodion 


But it is not necessary to 


strengthen weak spirit while 


suitable strength is a regular article of commerce. 


Iodising Compounds, 


he above it is mentioned that the salts used for 
y the collodion are but sparingly soluble in strong 

Therefore it is usual to make up the collodion in the 
stance with the full quantity of ether and half the 
fe quantity of aleohol, which should be the strongest 
he /805, or commercial “ absolute”), and dissolve the 
; in a weaker one of .830. The two are then mixed 


r for use. 


‘is stage it may be as well to consider the various iodides 
x collodion, as they all have different characteristics. 

earliest days of the process the collodion was, very 
ly, iodised with iodide of silver dissolved in a solution 
Je of potassium. Indeed, one of the leading manufac- 
of those days named his collodion “ Xyloiodide of silver,” 
vertised it under that name. However, the use of iodide 
T was soon discontinued. For a long time iodides only 
aployed, and they are really the best when the pyrogallic 


veloper is employed alone. 
loper for negatives, became 


It was only when iron, as 
general that a bromide was 


The iodides that were used were those of ammonium, 
um and cadmium. Each of these has different charac- 
s. The first-named is fairly soluble in spirit, but 
m iodised with it soon changes in colour, and in a few 


days becomes very slow in action. Iodide of potassium is more 
sparingly soluble in spirit, but the collodion iodised with it 
will keep longer than that iodised with ammonium; but after 
a week or two it also becomes dark and, like the other, very 
slow. In dull weather, or when very rapid exposures were 
necessary, it was customary to iodise only a small quantity 
and use it directly afterwards. Iodide of cadmium is far more 
soluble in spirit, and collodion iodised with it has much better 
keeping qualities than that iodised with either of the two first- 
named salts, but cadmium iodide has a tendency to interfere 
with the limpidity of the collodion, and make it more difficult 
to obtain a perfectly even film on the plate. Now, however, 
none of these salts are employed by themselves, but mixtures 
of them—usually ammonium and cadmium—with a certain pro- 
portion of a bromide, which greatly enhances the sensitiveness 
of the collodion for an iron developer, and, as a matter of 
fact, all modern collodions contain a bromide of one kind or 
other, 
The Plain Collodion, 

The following is a good formula for general all-round work. 
It is given for a pint of the finished collodion, but it is better 
to make a larger quantity than this at a time, as it keeps good 
for a long while, if kept in well-stoppered bottles, or, preferably, 
in corked bottles, if the corks are of the best quality. . The 
advantage of making up a good quantity at a time is that 
any undissolved particles of the pyroxyline have time to sub- 
side, and the clear portion can then be decanted as required 
for iodising :— mee 
| EA adob adil: Paceoonncebe apeae Beccenpecosccr Goa adG from 100 to 140 grs. 

Sulphuric ether, sp.gr. .720 ............ 10 ozs. 
Alcohol, .805 (commercial absolute) ......... 5 ozs. 
Into a pint bottle put the alcohol, and then the pyroxyline, and 
well shake until the cotton is thoroughly saturated. Then add 
the ether. If the pyroxyline be added to the mixed ether and 
alcohol a glutinous mass will be formed, which is more difficult 
to get into solution. It will be noted that the proportion of 
pyroxyline is not very definitely given, for the reason that 
different samples vary as to the viscosity of the collodion they 
will give. Some give, with the same proportion of solvents, 

a thicker collodion than do others. 


The Bromo-lodising Solution for Iron Development. 
The proportions here given are for a pint of collodion; but, 
as with the plain collodion, it is best to prepare a larger 
quantity at a time, as, like the plain collodion, it keeps well. 
NOCHd er Gia Oni UT teraveasinessannceaateeteces 45 ors. 


Todide of cadmium .... 45 ors. 
Bromide of ammonium 20 grs. 


Alcohol, .830 (S.V.R. of commerce) 5 ozs. 


The best way of compounding the solutions is to put the salts 
in a clean and dry mortar, grind them together in the dry 
state, add the spirit an ounce or two at a time, and then 
pour off into a bottle as they are dissolved, finally rinsing out 
the mortar with the remaining spirit. One part of this iodiser 
is to be added to three parts of the plain collodion. After the 
addition, the bottle should be vigorously shaken for a minute 
or two. The collodion is best iodised some days, or a week 
or two, before it is required. It then works cleaner, and 
yields more vigorous negatives, than if it were employed directly 
after iodising. With this iodiser the collodion will remain in 
good working order for some months, if kept in well-stoppered 
bottles. Another formula, which is an excellent one for general 
work, is:— 
Hodideyofammoniumipesregiseeecser heer tees 40 ers. 


Iodide of cadmium 40 grs. 
Bromide of cadmium 20 grs. 
Alcohal,.Gp,pr:. 800) Si Vi. bus wecvssndeeeenarran ents 5 ozs. 


Collodion iodised according to this formula should be kept for 
a month before use, and will retain its sensitiveness for six 
months or more after iodising. It should be mentioned here 


a 


eae 
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that the older the collodion, after iodising—within certain 
limits—the cleaner it works and the denser will be the image with 


the first development. On unduly long keeping the collo 


ion 


yields films that are rotten, or pliable, and which are liable to 


break up in washing the negatives. 
come dissolved when the negatives are varnished, should 
varnish be made with strong spirit. 
formulee for iodising solutions, but-the above may be ta 
as typical of the best of them. 
Ready-made Collodion. 

Although formule are given for making collodion—and t 
articles would not be complete without them—most wor 
in this country prefer to purchase it ready made, and 


They are also apt to be- 
the 
There are numerous other 


ken 


1ese 
Kers 


the 


practice is one I strongly recommend to the beginner. T 


nerve 


are not so many brands of collodion on the market now as 


there were when that process was the only one in vogue. 


But 


some of the oldest and most renowned manufacturers still make 
a feature of it—such as Mawson and Swan, R. W. Thomas 


and Co., and the Autotype Company. They supply collo 
specially made for different purposes—portrait negatives 
positives, copying, photo-mechanical process, etc. The two 
named firms supply the collodion and iodiser in sep 
bottles; the last-named only send it out ready iodised, b 
that state it retains its good qualities for several months. 
After many plates have been coated from the same bottl 
collodion becomes thicker, and requires to be thinned. 
the ether is more volatile than the alcohol, it flies off in 1 
proportion than the spirit. Therefore, the thinning mi 
should contain a larger proportion of the former thar 
latter ; in the collodion as made there are equal parts of 
and alcohol, but these get altered as the collodion is 


The following are suitable proportions for the thir 
mixture :— 

Sp huEPlon Chena shal Were eendsess.cnenas <5 weicas 3 parts 

FAW COM Olan OU Ome teeer Ret euieeeesiiac-ios sbinsicceseiseets 5 F 2 parts 

K. W. Foxt 


TANK DEVELOPMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL PORTRAITS. 


[A record of experience which should interest the commercial pho 
ine,” which we pub 
our British practical workers, Mr. G. T. Harris, giving 


contemporary, “ Wilson’s Photographic Maga 
from one of 


Tank development has come to stay. It may be a little long in 


reaching its full estate among both professionals and amateurs al 
but that it will eventually supersede all other methods of deve 
ment in 99 per cent. of exposures is as sure and certain as was 
march of the dry plate to almost universal use. 
There must be a reason—several of them. 
fessional maker of portraits is 
follows :— 
Tan 
Tan 
Tan 
Tan 
Tank 
Tan 


concerned the reasons are 
opmen 
opmen 
opment saves time (which is money). 

lopment saves chemicals (which cost money). 
opment saves labour (which costs money). 

k development gets all there is in an exposure, out of 


t gives better negatives. 


ike, 
lop- 
the 


As far as the pro- 


as 


gives more of them (practically no failures). 


it. 


Can the tentative developer always be sure of that fact in his way of 


working? 
Tank development puts it “up to” 


bility of his blaming the developer. 
Tank development saves temper and promotes health, as it 


tirely does away with the necessity for 


rooms—bad in winter but a veritable Sheol in summer. 


he operator with no possi- 


en- 


ong sittings in stuffy dark- 


There is the case for this system of work. Now for the explana- 


tion and the proof. 
Tan 


cess. 


k development is a very simple pro 
a number of plates together into a tan 


It consists in putting 
k, in which vessel they are 


held in an upright position, and surrounding them with a weak 


solution of normal developer which is a 
interval at a certain temperature. 


are removed and 
cess can by any 
dabble, slop, and 


llowed 


fixed in the usual manner. 
possibility be better than th 
change from one tray to anot 


to act for a certain 


The interval over, the plates 
That so simple a pro- 


e old way of juggle, 
her, the skilled dark- 


room man will be loath to 


admit, but I am not making assertions 


only—I am stating facts proved and settled by the leading 
photographic chemists, the leading manufacturers of photo- 
graphic goods, and the leading and most famous _ photo- 
graphers the world over. The mere fact that the largest 
manufacturer of photographic goods in the world advises tank 


development should be con 
if he cannot, believe the c 
should a m 
customers 
success an 


better results? 


Any dar 


vincing to anyone who will think, even 
emists and the ex 
anufacturer advise this process, if it would not give his 
Presumably he is looking for money and 
satisfied patrons, like the the rest of the fraternity. 


The Weak Developer. 
k-room man of the old school will agree that a weak 


perimenters, for why 


developer is the best in which to start an under-exposed negative. 


lish with the comment t 
his own opinion of a simi 


ographer is contained in the following article from our New Y 
hat next week we shall give a contribu 
ar process in landscape work.—Eps. “B. 


He will agree that a weak developer cannot hurt an over-exj 
negative. In tank developer you have the weak solution. § 
the dark-room man will be satisfied. But he cannot, usually, sei 
see that an under-exposed and an over-exposed and a properl 
posed plate should be left in the developer the same length of 
That is because he confuses the effects of exposure with deyelopi 

Exposure unalterably fixes the range of the tonal scale. T: 
exposure has been too short, the shadow detail is absent anc 
tonal scale is short and steep. If the exposure has been too 
the shadow detail gets undue prominence, and the tonal sce 
long and low. If the exposure has been right, the tonal see 
right. Development fixes the scale of the tonal scale—the di 
sions, as it might be put. Exposure determines the proporti 
tween high-light and shade, development the distance between th 
the contrast, in other words. To make this plainer, let us refer 
old simile, that of comparing development to a flight of steps. 1 
are three steps. The lowest is shadow—the second half-tone—the 


high-light. Each step is six inches higher than the one b 
This distance is determined by exposure. Now, if a carp 


comes along and makes the distance between each step twelve i 
—their relative proportions are the same—but the distance bet 
each is greater. The carpenter is the developer. He has buil 
on each step a different amount. He raised the second ste 
he raised the third step t) 
1e second, and the first step h 
elopment, which increases the 
to their exposure. 


inches, to make it twelve, and 
inches, to make it twelve above t 
not touch. That is prolonged dev 
trast between tones in proportion 


This being so—and the actual proof is watching a plate in the 
and seeing the lights come up first, the half-tones next, and 


shadow last—it follows that all development does is to regulat 
distance between the tones—the contrast of the negative. Inci 
ally, and only incidentally, the time of development regulates 
density of the negative, which is an entirely different thing 
its relative opacity. 


Tank Development and Wrong Exposures 
Now let us see how this works out in the tank. We will 
three plates. The normal exposure on some subject—any subj 
let us say, is five seconds. We give one plate one second, one 
seconds, and one twenty-five seconds. We put them all in the t 
with a certain developer at a certain temperature, and leave 
a certain time, let us say half an hour. If we examine the 
plate at the end of ten minutes, we will see but little high-ligh 
might have been expected. The second, or correctly exposed 


is one-third through—all the detail is out, but it is thin. The? 
or over-exposed negative is already black. 


Now suppose we | 
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ese negatives, would any one be good? The first would be a | 5 by 7 tank—you can ascertain the exact measurement of your own: 
ight in an expanse of glass. The second, a normal negative, particular tank and alter the amount proportionately. 


ird developed, would be too thin to print. The third, over- Fourth, see that this solution is not more than 65 deg. F. in tem- 
2d, would fix out, of course, with no contrast. None of them perature, and if the room is at all warm make it 60 deg. 

1ad enough carpentry ! spy Now, in the dark-room, put the plates in the racks, with films 
the end of the time when the normal negative is properly de- facing in toward the centre. Insert the rack in the tank, which 


d—at the half hour—if we fix all the plates, what do we get? | should be full of the solution, move up and down in the solution 
nder-exposed plate has a good deal of contrast but some detail | a few times, to break bubb es, put on the cover, turn up the light 
» shadows; the normal negative is normally developed, and | and take the time. Let it alone for twenty minutes. Pour off de- 
er-exposed negative is very thick, but it has contrast. Printed | velopment amd fix. I imagine you will have a surprise. 
present condition or reduced it will give a passable print. |- But as I do not know what plates you use, how you like your 
- of the three negatives, you must admit, will give a better | negatives, or the conditions under which they were made, I do not 
than the same ones would if taken out of the solution under- pretend to say that this particular tankful will suit you as well as- 
ped. But let us follow a third set through over-development, | your own formula. I would suggest, after you haye done this, that 
2e if we can improve any of the negatives. Can you improve you take your own formula, as usual, and develop a plate, as. 
nal exposure by over-development? Of course not. Can you | usual, taking the time. Then dilute it enough to fill the tank, 
ve an under-exposure by over-development? More emphatically, | multiplying the time of development by the amount of dilution. 
rse not. All over-development does for under-exposure is to | But do not expect too small a quantity of solution to do too much: 


the high-lights and give a soot and whitewash picture. work, Strange though it may seem, 60 grains of pyro will develop: 
Over-Development for Over-Exposure. a dozen 5 by 7 plates, but do not use less. In other words, do not 


you improve an over-exposed negative by over-development? dilute your own solution more than to the proportions of pyro per 
bly you never thought about it. Try it. We leave the plate | Ounce given—1 grain to 14 ounces of water. 


‘hour instead of half an hour. Compared with the half hour, Adjust your tank development in this way—increasing the time— 
‘mal development of the over-exposure, the prolonged devel- | °F decreasing it, as you want more or less contrast. Do not alter 
+ plate shows greater density and less contrast. It has be- formulas until you have done all you can by altering time. Once- 
) develop down the scale again—in other words, the high. | adjusted so you get what you like—stick to it, until you are 
have stopped developing (because they are completely out), thoroughly familiar with the process—then try experiments if you 
ie shadows, over exposed, have begun to build up to the high- wish. r é : 

decreasing the contrast as the density increases. And at. Points in Economy, 


Now as to the saving of chemicals—with 1 ounce of pyro. 2 of 
carbonate of soda, and 3 of sulphite, you can develop ninety-six 
5 by 7 plates. Compare that with your usual chemical output. It 
takes you half am hour to the dozen in the tank—and you can work 
as many tanks as you want at the same time. Your total time in: 
the dark-room is the time it takes you to load the tank and put on 


sage the negative is too thick to print from. 
7, if you cannot improye a negative of either under or over 
we by under-development or by over-development, why is 
1e case proved for a normal development for all kinds of 
ves? 
Studio Requirements. 
re is another side to this question which the amateur seldom the Cover : : 
In the studio there are two classes of exposure—that of great That it gives better negatives in the long run you can prove for 
st, when the head is against a dark ground, and less con- | yourself, as I and hundreds of others have proved. That it gives: 
when a white drapery, for instance, is against a white ground. | more of them, since you have no failures not due to exposure, it is 
customary to develop these classes differently. Now, it has obvious. That it saves time is self-evident. You could, with eight 
been suggested by any sensible person that all negatives of all tanks, develop ninety-six plates in an hour. Try to do that, with a. 
can be developed in the formula of one man. Each man tray ! That it saves chemicals I have shown above. That it saves 
adjust his own formula and time to what he wants in the labour is also easily seen—it one man can develop a hundred plates : 
ye—that once found, he can put all his negatives into his in one hour, where it formerly took him half the night, it is obvious 
vith the full assurance that he will get what he wants. If, on | his spare time can be spent in doing something else. That it gets 
you find that the tank development for both white and dark all out of a negative the exposure puts in, 1s certain—see the open- 
sounds gives you more or less contrast than you want, you | ing argument about over and under developing any sort of am expo- 
ther alter the time of the developer or alter the exposure. sure. It puts the success or failures up to the operators, because, 
is a simple matter to adjust things so that the same develop- if all plates are developed the same way in the same solution at the- 
for the same time will give you what you want in results from | Same time and at the same temperature, and he gets a good result 
wying exposures. By results I mean prints. But as the time to-day and a poor to-morrow, obviously the fault is elsewhere than 
4s you to make a print figures largely in your expense account, | the dark-room. It removes, in other words, one set of personal 
7 be well that you had best compromise with two tanks, one equations from a profession that is too full of them. 
e class of negatives and one for another class, in order that The American idea is always for the “square deal.” Do not, as 
lative density of the two sets will be similar, saving time and il said before, use a grooved fixing box and call it a tank—you will 
in the printing room. This suggested compromise is made get into trouble one way or another sure. Do mot use your own 
offering before the god of commercialism, and in no way con- formula first—use mine first and then yours. If yours is not as 
ts the facts that the results—the prints—could be obtained good as mine in the results it gives, you will then know it is the - 
the negatives made in one tank, if you had the time to use formula. if you use yours first and get poor resu ts, you will not 
thick negatives in the printing room. know it—you will blame the tank. This is no diatribe against your 
N Pens Formula and Rules for Practice. formula—it may be the best in the world but unsuited for tank 
: ; Sener ‘ ran. | work. 
pee system a trial and you will discover its many advan Do not look at the plates while they are developing. One of the- 
beauties of this process is the absolutely clean, clear negatives it 
gives, and looking at plates in a red light is not conducive to this 
absolute lack of fog. 
Now, just to put you in a good humour as we close, I want to: 
confess that I am a convert to this system within the last two or 
three years. A professional portrait-taker who stands very high 


a 


t, get a good tank. Do not use an old fixing box. A tank 
<7 negatives can be obtained for two dollars. 4 

md, for a few days, make a sufficient number of duplicate ex- 
s in the studio to allow the tank to be tested without hurting 
yusiness if you make mistakes. : 2 
rd, make up this formula, fresh, and from dry chemicals, just 


D 


: Z came rdgently to me with a long face, a tale of a sick dark-room 
ay WR: es ES) A Shales NEGUS seca man, ant a box of plates. “Would I help him out and develop - 
es Spe a 60 grains. these? He was sure they would be done to perfection.’ They 
Pyro .. 50 grains. were. I did them in a tank. Later he raved over my supposed! 

Water . 48 ounces. skill to his partner, and wished he knew how they were done. 


rill probably take about 96 ounces (double the above) for one C. H. Cuavpy. 
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Patent Dews. 


———— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between June 17 


and Jui 
—No. 13,957. 
photographic sensitised plates. 


I 
Means for the daylight loading and unloading 
Rupert Richard Allen, 18, 


Southampton Buildings, London. 


CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 


proj 


and 


14,058. Improvements in cinematograph 
ectors, cameras, and like machines. Ernest Francis Moy 
Percy Henry Bastie, Greenland Place, Camden Town, 


London. 


Puates.—No, 14,110. 
deve 


Improvements in and relating to means for 
Percy Albert 


oping photographic plates, films, and the like. 


Craven, 11, Maiden Lane, London. 


APPARATU! 


—No. 14,122. 


Improvements in photographic apparatus. 


David L. Morris, 209, High Street, Swansea. 


“CIN 


ATOGRAPHS.—No. 
cinematographs and the like. 
Hertford Street, Coventry. 

PETITION FOR Ext 
granted to William Friese-Green, of 203a, 
Brig 
the date of November 29, 1893, and No. 22,954. 
by given, that it is the intention of 
Green, as inventor and patentee of the above patent, to present a 
etition to His Majesty's Lords of the Privy Council, praying 


14,422. 


Improvements in or relating to 

Arnold Thackhall-Browett, 18, 
‘SION OF PArENT.—In the matter of letters patent 
Western Road, 
photographer, and bearing 
Notice is here- 
William Friese- 


hton, in the county of Sussex, 


the said 


Patent may be extended. 


that the term of the said Letters 
Notice is hereby given, that on the 17th day of July, 1907, or on 


fix for hearing the matter of the saic¢ 


such subsequent date as His Majesty’s Judicial Committee may 


petitioner, any person or 


persons desirous of being heard in opposing the said petition 


must enter a caveat to that effect in the Privy Council Office on 


or before the 17th day of July next. 


Dated this 7th day of 


June, 1907. William Friese-Green, 2034, Western Road, 
Brighton. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent 


Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


London, W.C. 


“Stereoscopic Aq 


CHMENT FOR CAmERAS.—No. 5,267, 1906.—This 


invention relates to the improvements in the method of and 


apparatus 


for taking stereoscopic photographs, and more 


especially to that type of apparatus in which an arrangement 
of mirrors is set in front of the objective of a camera in such a 


manr 


ner that two views are projected on the screen at the correct 


distance apart for stereoscopic effect. 
Now this invention provides, in combination with the mirrors 


in front of 


mirr 


he lens, rests, stops, scales, or the like, whereby the 
ors can without trial be held or adjusted in correct position 


for production of the double stereoscopic picture in a camera «f 


given type. 


W. 
phot 
will 
reilec 


axis 
ray 
case 
optic 
in a 
tion 
on t 
will 


mirror. 
the special case in which the plane of the mirror is vertical, the 


objective and producing 
ground glass. 


hen a plane mirror is placed in front of the objective of a 
ographic camera in tne direction of its optical axis there 
appeav on the ground glass of the camera a picture of the 


ected view visible in the mirror from the centre of the camera 


objective, the size of this picture depending on the dimensions 
of the apparatus and on 


he size, positicn, and distance of the 
It is in practice generally sufficient to consider only 
of the camera being horizontal, each incident and reflected 
ying in this case in the same horizonal plane; the simplest 
being that in which the mirror is inclined at 45 deg. to the 
al axis, so that every horizontal ray incident on the mirror 
direction at right angles to this axis is reflected in a direc- 
parallel to the axis. In this case a horizontal ray incident 
he mirror at its point of intersection with the optical axis 
be reflected along its axis, passing through the centre of the 
an image point at the centre of the 
If now the inclination of the vertical mirror 45 


the o 


ptical axis be varied, this image point will be corresponding 


-deflected horizontally to the right or left of its former central 


DayiieutT LoApIn 


position on the ground gle Now the determination 
constant elements already referred to is mainly based 
well-known optical principle also involved in the const 
of the quadrant and sextant, that when a ray or a sheaf of y 
rays is incident on a plane mirror, and this mirror jis - 
through a certain angle about an axis at right angles 
plane of an incident and its reflected ray, the reflected 
sheaf of parallel rays is thereby caused to rotate thro 
angle double that through which the mirror has been x 
The principles stated in the above paragraph are math 
cally proved, and various figures given showing the ne 
arrangements of mirrors and lens. Bug-Gesellschaft, m, 
4, Am Zirkus, Berlin, Germany, and Gustav Barnac 
Brauerstrasse, Gross-Lichterfelde, Germany. 
G Drvic No. 13,038, 1906. The present iny 
relates to improvements in devices for loading photog 
cameras with plates, films, or the like in daylight, and 
particularly to those devices in which the plates or carris 
not transferred to a storage compartment after exposur 
object being to prevent the entry of light to the plate or #} 
in its receptacle after the exposure has been made, due» 
slide being imperfectly light-proof when replaced. Accord 
this invention, it is proposed to provide a light-proof cas 
carrier for the sensitised plate or the like, with a beck 


ie 


Fig 


support for the plate, such backing being provided at th 
and on both sides with piezes adapted to be folded roun 
film in order to hold same, and at its lower part with ad 
fold or flap having flexible lips or bends so that a light: 
joint is formed by the lower edges of the slide intruded bet 


or 


7 
y Fig. 


the bends or lips of the flaps and the backing. The lower edg 
the slide are formed with transverse ribs adapted, on withdra 
the slide for exposure. to engage the flexible lips of the flaps 
draw them into a position almost at right angles to the bac 


S 


thereby he!Cing the flaps open to again admit the ribs or bo 
of the slide after exposure. The backing is provided, at 
end at which the flaps are located, with inclined lateral pr 
tions adapted to co-operate with the correspondingly shi 
grooves or recesses in the exposure frame for the purpos 
guiding the carrier correctly to, and then retaining it in, its: 
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Fig. 1 is an clevation of a carrier embodying the features 
of the invention. Fig. 2 is a longitudinal section of the lower 
part thereof, on a larger scale with the film or plate in place. 
Fig. 3 is a similar section, showing the parts in a different 
position. Fig. 4 shows the exposure frame with the carrier in 
place and Fig. 5 is a longitudinal section of same. a@ is the 
backing on which the film, plate, or the like b is placed and :s 
retained in place by folded-down narrow strips or lugs ¢ at the 
upper end and the sides of the backing which form a part of 
same. At the lower part of the backing are arranged two flaps 
or leaves, d, d, one on each side of the backing, which extend 
laterally beyond the edges of same to form the projections e. 
The open edges of the flaps d are provided with turned-in lips 
or flanges f, 7, adapted to lie in contact with the slide g on both 
sides thereof, and close the same in a light-proof manner while 
the slide is in place; but on the withdrawal of the slide the lips 
f will assume a position approximately at right angles to the 
backing a, and will thereby hold the flaps open in readiness 
for the re-introduction of the slide. Fig. 2 shows the flap d 
closed, and Fig. 5 shows them open. g}, g1, are transverse ribs 
on the lower edge of the slide which abut against the lips f on 
entering or leaving the flaps and cause the latter to close or 
open. ‘The slide g is formed as a casing of paper or other light 
material adapted to entirely surround and enclose the backing 
a when in the position shown in Fig. 1. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show how the carrier is secured in place in the 
exposure frame, which latter consists of two parts or leaves, 
h and i, having opening, k and 7, respectively. This exposure 
frame has the important advantage that it allows the picture to be 
focussed through two apertures by the insertion of a ground 
glass plate, it being of course understood that the apertures 
k and 1 correspond in size with the picture. Such a frame, serving 
the double purpose of exposure and focussing device, may be 
termed an adapter. Emil Wiinsche Aktiengesellschaft fiir 
Photographische Industrie, of Reick, near Dresden, Germany. 


Dew Crade Dames. 

LTERLAN.—292,747. Pictorial Postcards. The firm trading as the 
Bradford Pictorial Postcard Co., 72, Thornton Road, Bradford, 
Yorks; manufacturers. May 6, 1907. 
BOGRAPH.—No. 292,947. A bromide of silver photographic pig- 
ment paper. The Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., registered 
office, 12, New Union Street, Moorfields, London, E.C.; manu- 
facturers. May 13, 1907. 

ona.—No. 292,948. A Self-toning Photographic Printing-out 
Paper. The Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., registered office, 
12, New Union Street, Moorfields, London, E.C.; manufacturers. 
May 13, 1907. 


ee 
soTHER AppLED Ecc.—The “ Magpie” is again in trouble. In 
week’s issue of the “Amateur Photographer” he says: “The 
meeting of the R.P.S. before the long vacation has been held ; 
‘Blenheim’ is also ‘ estivating,’ and a good many of the notable 
es in the photographic world are absent holiday-making. 
le the cats are away the mice take good care to play, as I am 
nded by the fact that the genial editor of the ‘B.J.P.’ being on 
locum tenens has taken the opportunity of airing 
esy and still more irreproachable spelling. It has 
uals is more creditable 


Sontinent, his 
xquisite court 
well said that the blame of some indivi 
is the praise of the rest of mankind. I certainly think that 
keen a technician as is the individual referred to cannot find 
hing more serious to complain of than an absurdly trifling 
tion in the spelling of a man’s name, there must be far more 
the average of absolute accuracy in my chatter than is met 
in the rest of the photographic Press, not excluding my amiable 
*s own writings, many of which I have before now found to 
le with errors.” What a pity it is that this sore and bedraggled 
Goes not make a little more sure of his facts. His statement 
y the locum tenens taking any opportunity to do anything in 
‘al or the crime referred to in particular is, in parliamentary 
seology, a terminological inexactitude. The clumsy attempt to 
up his painful ignorance of the whole subject of the “ Perkins” 
omenon by calling it “an absurdly trifling variation in the spell- 
fa man’s name” is worthy of the high reputation of this poor 


Analecta. 


| Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries, 
Portraiture at Home. 

The expression in portraiture (writes Mr. E. T. Holding in “ The 
Photographic News”) is a very important thing, and it is necessary 
that it should not be unusual or exceptional; for instance, one does 
not want a sitter in a portrait studio to be gazing heavenward. The 
unesthetic lines of a man’s dress do not always lend themselves 
agreeably to the prominence afforded by a light background, and one 
is fortunate indeed if one can secure a garment, built on broad and 
lowing lines, and masking a somewhat unpicturesque jacket. One 
should always exercise a censorship upon the clothes of one’s friends 
before attempting to perpetuate them by photography, and, where 
| necessary, substitute a garment that will lend itself to pictorial 
treatment for the one of everyday wear. Where the sitter does not 
end himself to the graceful and idealistic sort of arrangement I 
have aimed at here, something frankly characteristic may be 
| attempted. One portrait megative I recently made revealed what I 
had for a moment regarded as the unfortunate fact that I had omitted 
| the top of my sister’s cranium. This was, however, after a visit to 
a recent exhibition of portraiture, discovered to be quite as it should 
be, and was in reality a demonstration of that fact, discovered in 
America, that a part is greater than the whole. I thus found myself, 
as it were, on the very crest of the wave of modern photographic 
portraiture. Encouraged by this inadvertent triumph, I carried the 
principle further, omitting still more of the top, and all of the back 
of his head. Whether this reaches finality I hardly know, but 
| much can be done with a trimming knife. 
| The Dixio Method of Stereoscopy. 

In a description of the new method of Dixio stereoscopy, in “The 
Photographic Monthly,” the chief advantages are stated to be: (1) 
That any sized picture (even to several feet in diameter) may be 
| easily seen in stereoscopic relief; (2) that it is equally applicable for 
prints or transparencies (positive or negative), which is an immense 
advantage for medical and surgical radiographers, and others who 
wish to “ read” large negatives; (3) (arising out of 1), that the neces- 
sity for fine smooth surface and strong illumination is removed, as 
there is no need for a lens to magnify the picture, which makes rough 
| texture offensive in the old stereoscopes; (4) that there is no eye 
strain. Many people who cannot see relief at all in the old-fashioned 
stereoscopes see it at once by Professor Pigeon’s method. ‘The new 
system, briefly, consists of using two pictures of the same subject, 
| made from separated view-points, and one of them reversed as regards 
right and left. To view them a special stereoscope, somewhat like 
| the two backs. and one stiff leaf of an album, is used. Near the 
outer edge of the leaf is a small piece of optically worked mirror 
glass, and when the views are in place one eye looks directly at one 
print while the other sees the second print reflected in the mirror. 
| If the prints are properly placed (the Dixio stereoscope provides for 

this), the image is instantly and brilliantly seen; and the first view 
of a 7 x 5, or large stereoscopic subject, is usually a revelation and 
| a delight even to those who are familiar with ordinary stereoscopy. 

Ozobrome from P.O.P. Prints. 
Ozobrome (writes Mr. Ernest Elder in “ Photography”) may be 
obtained, both by the “transfer” and “non-transfer” methods from 
P.O.P. prints—(1) unfixed, (2) fixed, (3) unfixed (gelatine), self-toning 
P.O.P. In the first case, that of the unfixed print, the P.O.P. print 
after removal from the printing frame is thoroughly washed to 
remove the free silver, and then, after being hardened by immersion 
for five minutes in 10 per cent. formaline, is washed for fifteen 
| minutes. There is not much advantage to be gained by using unfixed 
| prints for the transfer method, because in such a case it is not possible 
| to re-develop the bleached image to 1ts original state. But it is pre- 
ferable to use unfixed prints for the non-transfer method, and to 
| clear away the partly bleached image with Farmer’s reducer. Prints 
to be fixed should be printed deeply, fixed in a hardening and fixing 
| bath, composed of: Water, 20 ounces; hypo, 3 ounces; potassium 
metabisulphite, 4 ounce; chrome alum, 4 ounce; and then thoroughly 
washed to remove all the hypo. These fixed prints are equally suitable 
for either the transfer or non-transfer method. If used for the latter 
method, the partly bleached image may be removed by Farmer’s 
reducer, or it may be re-developed and toned. Rodinal and metol- 
| hydroquinone are very suitable developers for the purpose. After 
fifteen minutes’ washing the print may be toned in a bath composed 
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of 20 per cent. solution of sodium sulphide 3 drops, water 1 ounce. 
In the case of weak ozobromes, this toning of the underlying image 
greatly adds to the richness of the finished print. 


Shadows, 

The sun, in his capacity of shadow-tnrower (writes Mr. Will. A. 
Cadby in “The Amateur Photographer”), can be of service to the 
photographer. Often a view that has for some particular reason to 
be taken will be lifeless and dull without shadows, or a part of i 
may appear too blank a space, and require breaking up. In such 
cases, if we look out to choose the right hour of the day, shadows 
may be made to supply a real want, and will improve considerably, 
and sometimes evn add decorative value to, our print. Obviously, 
early morning and late evening are the times when shadows are mos 
likely to be useful, for then they are long and usual y more graceful 
and inclined to idealise the subject that throws them. But shadows 
can take an even more prominent and important position still. They 
may be made the chief subject in, and the whole reason of our 
picture, if we are content to devote ourselves to delicate bits o 
drawing. I remember once in the mountains seeing a sketch-like form 
depicted in shadow against a big, slanting rock. On looking for the 
original I found it was the most ordinary bit of underwood, but the 
rock sloped away from the branch, distorting it somewhat, and 
giving it almost the look of a Japanese drawing, suggesting quite a 
conventional and decorative study, that the poor little model, blowing 
in the wind, and defying my camera, was, when looked at in real 
life, quite incapable of impersonating. The forms of shadows cast 
by trees are most varied. They range from the fine tracery of thin 
branches to the bold outlines of the great trunks. Besides which, 
there are all sorts of other objects that cast shadows which will well 
repay attention. The possibilities of shadow work are almost un- 
limited. One shadow will go on altering its shape right through the 
day, and if we have the time and patience we can wait until it appears 
just as we wish. 


Hand Camera Work. 


As many of the lenses on the cheaper cameras (writes Mr. G. A. 
Fowkes, in “ Focus,”) do not work at very large apertures, it will 
be necessary to use fairly rapid plates, and isochromatic plates will 
frequently be of service, and never be a disadvantage. It is always 
safer to have them backed, as one never knows exactly what class 
of subjects may be met with, and when working against the light, or 
when there are bright clouds about, the improvement effected by 
their use is very marked. On open subjects, in bright light, with 
short exposures, it is sometimes possible to use a pale isochromatic 
screen to advantage, whilst when photographing on glaciers in 
Switzerland, or sea and sky subjects in summer, it is almost impos- 
sible to under-expose, and a fairly deep screen may be used with 
safety. When a reflex camera is not used, and it is not possible 
to focus the subject on a screen, particular attention should be paid 
to the lighting of the scene, as it is not easy to judge the effect when 
@ small brilliant finder is used. When the light comes directly from 
behind a very flat picture will be the result. It is better to have a 
side lighting, whilst a front lighting is very effective with some 
subjects, and especially when the sun is setting. In the latter case 
it will be necessary to shade the lens from the direct rays of the sun, 
and this can be done by holding a piece of cardboard slightly above 
the camera, care being taken that it does not cut off any of the 
picture. A proper sky shade is a very useful adjunct to the ‘outfit. 
and one can easily be constructed cut of a cardboard tube, which will 
just slide on to the lens hood. The tube need not be more than about 
two inches in length, and it should be blackened with a non-s hiny 
satin. 


= 


——————— 


Tae Hatirax Pxorograparc Company ask us to announce that 
their printing and enlarging department is open to receive orders 
from amateurs as well as professionals, as it is not restricted to 
trade work. If any of our readers have not yet applied for a copy 
of the firm’s “ Art Cyclopedia,” they would do well to do so without 
delay, as the issue is now nearly exhausted. 


Tun Hackney PHorograpuic Socrery, which for so many years 
has held its meetings at the Pembury Hotel, has now changed its 
headquarters, and will in future meet in the board-room, Hackney 
Baths, N.E. The official opening is fixed for July 9, at 8 p.m., when 
the members will be glad to see any gentleman living in the district, 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


oS 
A Cutting Shape Holder. Sold by Sichel and Co., 52, Bun 
Row,. E.C. 

This little device consists of. a desk with metal top and. a spr 
block, under which the paper and cutting shape may be placed ; 
firmly gripped, for the cutting down of the prints. It is an 
genious and practical device, which will be found of considera 
benefit in the printing-room, as it entirely obviates any slipp 
of the paper or cutting shape.. Price 6s. 


The Brownie Daylight Developing Box. 
34, Clerkenwell. Road,. E.C. 

The users of Brownie cameras will welcome this simple lit 
device, as it will enable them to develop their films in daylig 
It is simply a light-tight metal box provided with a pair of roll 
actuated by an external crank, by which, while one end of | 
film is held at one end of the box the rest is unwound, passed rou 
a roller at the other end of the box, and so back to the starting poi 
The film thus makes a’ single loop in the box, the sensitive surf, 
making no contact with any part of the mechanism, so that | 
developer, which is poured in before the film is unwoupd, reacl 
eyery part of the film without hindrance. 


Made by Kodak, Limit 


The box is provided with a rocking standard, and the operat 
has simply to rock it on this for six minutes. The developer is th 
poured: off, and the film is rinsed and removed to the fixing bath, t 


| whole of the operations being carried out in daylight. 


The box takes the ordinary Brownie: tank developing powde: 
which, dissolved'in the necessary quantity of water, gives a develop 
which fully developes the film in‘ the stated time of six minut 
The price of this is 5s: : 
A New Folding Pocket Kodak. 

Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
This camera is designed for 5 x 4 pictures. It is fitted with 


Made: by ‘Kodak, Limited, 2 


| rapid rectilinear with iris diaphragm, and the F.P\K. automal 


shutter, giving time, bulb, and instantaneous exposures with trigg 
or pneumatic release. It has also rising, falling, and cross fror 


brilliant reversible finder, and the automatic focussing device: whict 
upon an indicator being set for a given distance, checks the fror 
as soon as it reaches the proper extension. The new Kodak take 
the daylight loading spool used with the No: 4 Screen Focus Kodak 
The workmanship and finish is naturally of the same high class a 
all the other cameras of this make. The price is £4 10s. 
A Spring Handie. TT. T. Griffin and Sons, Limited, Kingswaj 
London,. W.C. 
Messrs. Griffin and Sons send us a sample’ of a very simple sprin 
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adle for holding the brush for the Rawlins oil printing processes, | have recently existed. The production of a plate which, without 
ich considerably facilitates the “hopping” process, which seems | any filter, shall give precisely as good colour-rendering as the most 
be so necessary for some effects in this work. The method of | perfectly adjusted plate and filter at present is merely a technical 
ng this is shown in the illustration:. The price is 6d. problem of producing a suitable emulsion or of combining the 
\ screen in some way with the plate itself. A most difficult problem, 
we admit, but yet one which no one believes to be incapable of solu- 
\| j J 
| tion. We can, therefore, approach the announcement of the Im- 
| perial Co. free from any bias, born of the und igested pronounce- 
ments on current practice. 
We are bound to admit that in the new N.F. plate the degree of 
yellow-sensitiveness imparted to the plate is raised to a point which 
we have mever found before in a commercial plate. We have no 
occasion to inquire how this effect is obtained, though it would 
ain se at it is pr. De a screening acti t ye i il: 
‘hey also inform us that they have now ready burnt umber and Stier ues Me (ge ies ou LaaRMnee ieee ee eae 
4 ; ra é he ¥ itself, a self-contained light-filter which during deve opment and 
netian red pigments, in addition to the black, so that a much are . 5 an P , 
"7 5 : s 2 fixation washes out of the plate and leaves it cleam and free from 
ler range of tints is now available. Other colours are also . - 7 5 zi : - - 
: stain of any kind whatever. We wish to emphasise this point 
rtly to be introduced. : 


o 5 5 - because we have come: across dyed plates which required somewhat 
lessrs. Griffin are also putting up trial outfits for this process at 1: Se ! ee 
5 ; EAS more than the ordinary treatment to rid them of colour. 
following prices: 4-pl., 3s. 6d.; 5 x 4, 4s.; and 4pl., 4s. 6d. ie 


ase outfits will comprise one packet oil pigment paper, one tube ey a ee ce ae tee ied Ses ae a be Rea 
: = -¢ . : ¢ peria Clal-Sensltivi Ff chy e, vertne- 
gigment, one No. 2 size brush, one palette, knife, six pieces of ik ay a ay i. Be a ee ae : 2 aie Pe ea mere 
3 Fe : : ess 0: uch sensitiveness that snap-sh: exposur: is ng vO < 
dally prepared blotters, and one copy of the instructions. | i BSS Pp Sel ee es 


of a second at a lens aperture of f/6 have given us well-exposed 
> Tress “Studio” Reflex Camera. Made by the Tress Company, | negatives of portrait subjects using the “Imperial” pyro-metol de- 
42, Oxford Street, London, W. veloper in the ordinary way. 

‘his camera, which is specially intended for studio work, comprises 
istinctly novel idea. The reflector is at the side of the camera, so 
; the camera may be used on a stand of any height. The reflector 


One point we should not omit to mention, and that is the notable 
freedom from halation of the negatives, a result apparently of the 
screening action of the dye in the plate. This may or may not be 
the case, but the general conclusion from a use of the plates must 
be that in them the Imperial Company have given photographers a 
plate in which an excellent rendering may be obtained without any 
screen, a statement which leads to the obvious corollary that in 
using a screen for subjects of great range of colours in which tho 
highest degree of correction is required the increase in exposure 
will be very much less than with a less orthochromatic plate. 

The following are the results of measurements of the plate made 
by Dr. 8. E. Sheppard :— 

Inertia (to screened acetylene and with H. and D. pyro-soda) .35 
% (measuring the density-giving power of the plate) 2.62 K (velocity 
constant of development with standard ferrous oxalate at 20 deg. 
C.) .070. 

7, (time to reach a gamma of 1 in standard dev eloper) 5.4 mins. 

X (blue-sensitiveness—yellow-sensitiveness equals 1.1. 

Like the “Imperial” Special-Sensitive “Orthochrome ” plates, 
the “Non-filters” are sold at the popular prices of 1s. per dozen 
“square form, so that it can be used both for vertical and hori- quarter-plates. 
al pictures. The camera is fitted with a reversing back, swing Pere : ; ry : 
Yising front, and the use of a focussing cloth or shutter is entirely | “Lotos” Stripping Film for Collodion Negatives. Made by Mawson 


ated, as the reflected image can be seen even in a bright light, and Swan, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; ; 

the exposure can be made by swinging the mirror out of the Referring to our paragraph in the review of Mr. Arthur Payne s 

and letting it fly back book last week on his new process of stripping collodion negatives, 
g i Kk. : 


1e idea embodied in this is excellent, and it should be of consider- we have now practically tried this and find it works exactly as 
use in the photographing of children, etc., in which it is desir- described. It #3 recommended DUES talced glass for coating the 
to watch the image which will be thrown on the plate, so as to | plate when making the negative in the first place, but we have found 
re a good pose. Fitted with one dark slide and an extension the collodion strip, even without aking this precaution, the glass 
+ inches, the price for half-plate size is £3 17s. 6d. being merely well cleaned and rubber edged. | For many purposes 
these stripping films will be most useful, as it will enable the negative 
to be printed either as a reversed negative or not, so that one can 

make a silver print or a carbon print at will from the same negative 
Dew Daterials. without any further trouble, and they will also be found extremely 
useful in photomechanical processes, such as photogravure an& 
collotype, and processes where reversed negatives are essential. ‘he 
rial N.F. (non-filter) Orthochromatic plates. Made by the film appears to consist of flexible gelatine, and answers in every 
Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, London, N.W. respect the same as a negative coated with liquid gelatine on a 


— 


reviewing this introduction of the Imperial Co., which we now | levelling slab, which is a process requiring some amount of skill to 

fter some considerable use of the new plates, it may be well, | do satisfactorily. It is recommended after the film is dried on the 

elerence to the company’s presentation of an orthochromatic | negative to coat with plain collodion, and this is certainly a 

3 dispensing with a light-fi ter, to say that such an introduc- sensible precaution, as it will prevent moisture from atacking the 
g 


is, of course, by no means impossible. It seems almost neces- | film, and it will therefore not be so liable to get finger-marked, as if 
to make some such statement, because so much has been said | left without any protection; although, with careful use, there is 
written about the foolishness of using orthochromatic plates | no reason why the negative should not be thoroughly serviceable 
out a correcting and adjusted yellow filter, that the idea may | without this. The films will be sold in two sizes, 15 x 10 at 3s. 6d. 
‘fixed itself in the mind of some that such advice was peren- | per dozen and 2s. per half-dozen sheets; and 15 x 20 at 6s. 6d. and 
whereas, of course, it only applies to-things as they exist or | 3s. 6d. per dozen and half-dozen sheets. 
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D)cetings of Societies. 


ns en 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SATURDAY, JULY 6. 


Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Strand-on-the-Green. 
North London Photographic Society. Outing to South Mimms. 

Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. Outing to Ware. 

Bristol Photographie Club. Outing to Shirehampton. : 

Southampton Camera Club. Launch Trip up the Beaulieu River. 

Worthing Camera Club. Outing to Amberleyand the Arun. 

Hull Photographic Society. Outing to Hawden. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘ Record” Outing. 


Monpay, JULY 8. 


Everton Camera Club. _Eyening at Docks. Sear sti 

Southampton Camera Club. ‘Trimming, Mounting, and Finishing the Print. 
W. R. Kay. 

Bradford Photographic Society. 


“Discussion on Negatives.’ F. Nicholson. 


TUESDAY, JULY 9. ¥ 


Hackney Photographic Society. Formal Opening of the New Headquarters. 
Address by the President, followed by a Display of Members’ Work. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 10. 


Rugby Photographic Society. Outing to Charwelton and Badby. 


Lonpon AND Proyincian Pxorocrapnic Assocrarion.—Annual 
general meeting, June 27, 1907, Mr. T. E. Freshwater in the chair. 
The hon. secretary’s report, which showed a slight fall in member- 
ship, was confirmed, as was the hon. treasurer’s balance-sheet. The 
following lectures, among others, were named in the report :— 
“Madeina Up-to-date,’ A. LL. Henderson; “A Scientific Chat,” 
A. Haddon; “Photographic Notes,” T. E. Freshwater; “Here and 
There in Great Britain,” J. T. French; “ Rendering of Colour and 
Colour Contrasts,” Dr. C. E. K. Mees; “ Through Holland,” F. 
Slater; “Bathed Plates and Ortho Work to Date,” A. J. Bull; 
“Improved Process of Development,” D. W. Hart; “Colour Print- 
ing,” O. S. Dawson; “ Dry Plate Lantern Slides,” J. S. Teape; “ Wet 
Plate Lantern Slides,” H. C. Rapson; “Modern Printing Processes,” 
Archer Clarke; “Selection of Apparatus,” Ernest Human; “Stand 
Camera Work,” H. C. Rapson; “Carbon Printing,” Ernest Human ; 
“Gum Bi.,” H. Stuart; “If,” Ernest Human; and “A Chat on 
“Colour Photography,” W. T. Wilkinson. The following were 
elected officers for the year:—Trustees, Messrs. Freshwater and 
Haddon; commitee, Messrs. R. Beckett, J. T. French, A. E. 
Smith, J. S. Teape, H. C. Rapson, W. R. Stretton, W. G. Holman, 
W. Thomas; hon. lanternist, Mr. G. T. Wright; hon. librarian, 
Mr. W. J. Ferry; hon. secretary, treasurer, and recorder, Mr. 
Ernest Human. We may note that the last-named gentleman’s address, 
to which all communications should be addressed, is 43, Whitta 
Road, Manor Park, Essex. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—— 


Sunpay Trapine.—At the Cleethorpes County Police Court last 
week, before the Rev. Canon Quirk (chairman) and other magistrates, 
an interesting case under the Sunday Observance Act was heard. 
The defendant was John Hawkey, photographer, who was summoned 
for following his ordinary occupation on Sunday, the 16th ult. 

Mr. Barker appeared for the defendant, and pleaded not guilty. 

Deputy Chief Constable Stennett said that the defendant was a 
photographer, and occupied a shop in Cleethorpes. He had not for 
some years opened his shop on Sunday, but he had resumed opening 
and came tere to test the case. When the inspector waited upon 
him he raised two peints. One was that on week days he took 
photographs himself, but on Sundays his wife did that, so that he 
did not follow his ordinary calling. Therefore he thought he was 
not liable. His second point was that he was an artist and did 
not come under the jurisdiction of the Act. 

Inspector Sindall said that on the 16th ult. he saw defendant 
against his studio and calling out the prices. He saw people going 
in and out, and he went up to him and said that he saw he was 
carrying on his business as usual. Defendant said, “Oh, no, not 
as usual; my wife is manipulating the camera and taking the money, 
and Iam simy ly calling the prices. Iam not carrying on my ordinary 


calling. You cannot proceed against my wife, because she is a hou 
wife.” He was doing the same as he did on ordinary days in tout: 
for custom. 

Mr. Barker submitted that there was no case against his client, 
he simply stood at the door and invited people in; he took no pho 
and did not follow his ordinary calling, which was that of an arti 
He read the opinion given in the legal columns of a newspaper, wh 
was to the effect that if a man took a photograph on a Sunday a 
sold it on the same day he made himself liable, but if he men 
took the photograph and sold it during the following week he y 
an artist, and was outside the statute, and could not be summon 
He submitted that as his client had not taken a photo, or manipulat 
the camera in any way he could not be said to be following | 
ordinary calling. He was not summoned for touting, which cor 
not be called his ordinary calling. His client was quite frank abe 
the matter, he wanted to evade the Act. His points were, first, t] 
he was not following his ordinary calling; and secondly, that he y 
not a tradesman within the meaning of tHe Act. 

Defendant was then called, and said that he ought not to be class 
as a tradesman; he was an artist. All he did on a Sunday was 
open his studio, and stand on the doorstep and invite people to ha 
their photos taken. He took no part in manipu ating the came 
posing, developing, and in no way followed his ordinary calling. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Barker had fought his case very abl 
and had raised every possible point, but the unanimous opinion of t 
Bench was against him, and there would have to be a convictio 
Defendant would have to pay 5s. and 5s. 6d. costs. 

A Puorocrapuic Murrr Acrion.—At the Wrexham County Cor 
last week, his Honour, Judge Moss, heard a claim for £52 10: 
brought by the Infallible Exposure Meter Company (of which M 
G. F. Wynne is managing director, as well as the inventor al 
patentee of the “infallible” exposure . meter, against Messi 
Woodall and Parkinson, Lever Stree , Manchester, with Messi 
Stahlecker, of Finsbury, London, as a third party. 

Mr. Graham, barrister, appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. F. Brockl 
hurst was for the defendants; and Mr. Louis Green represented t] 
third party. 

The claim was for damages for breach of contract for the sa 
and delivery of 20,000 meter cases, and the number of cases in respe 
of which the claim was made totalled 2,103. The sale was by sampl 
and the damages were claimed because the goods when delivered we: 
not equal to sample, and were utterly useless for the purpose fi 
which they were supplied. The plaintiffs are proprietors of a patel 
which they called the Infallible Exposure Meter, an article, like 
watch, which enables a photographer, by turning a dial and watchir 
the effect upon a fine, sensitive paper, to tell what exposure I 
should give in photographing an object under varying conditions « 
actinic light. The plaintiff’s case further was that the meters claime 
for were defective, either as regards loose pendants, which came 0 
with ordinary pressure, loose snaps, or dints in the metal. The dia 
sensitive paper, and other fittings were inserted in the case at th 
plaintiffs’ works at Wrexham. A considerable number of these allege 
defective cases, though not quite so bad as the others which wel 
withheld from the market, were sold to customers, but in most cast 
were returned as useless. The models were of German. silver, an 
laintiffs expected the goods supplied by the defendants to be of th 
same metal. As a matter of fact, however, the plaintiffs alleged th 
hey were all made of brass nickelled over, so that the differenc 
could not be detected. 

The defendants’ case was that they gave the order for the manufa 
ture of the cases to Stahlecker’s Agency, who were the third part 
© the action, and, without examining the goods in any way, relie 
upon Stahleckers to supply a useful and durable article. Cros! 
examination on behalf of Stahlecker’s was irected to show tha 
Messrs. Woodall and Parkinson, without plaintiffs’ knowledge, agree 


© the substitution of brass for German silver. The further hearin 
was adjourned. 


Sunpay 'TRaprve.—Charles Brooks, photographer, of 506, Mile En 
Road, London, was summoned for opening a booth on Midsumme 
Common, Cambridge, for business on Sunday, June 23.—Polie 
Sergeant Free said he saw some lads in the act of being photographe 
by the defendant in his booth on, Sunday. The door of the booth wa 
secured. Defendant told witness that he took the young men’s phot 


graphs on the previous day, but, as they did not come out right, h 
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king them again without charging for them.—Detective- 
it Marsh said the defendant asked him to have his photograph 
mn the Sunday in question.—A young man, named Arthur Kent, 
Gold Street, said he was going to have his photograph taken 
he constable went in. Witness did not have his photograph 
the day before.—Defendant, who said he was in the habit of 
3 his booth on Sunday, was fined 2s. 6d. and costs, 11s. 6d. 
INGEMENT OF CopyricHT.—At Carlisle Assizes last week a 
of infringement of photographic copyright was brought by 
ick Nainly, photographer, against Messrs. Beaty, printers, 
2. No penalties were claimed by the plaintiff, who only sought 
s, and judgment was given in his favour to the amount of £5. 
NEW COMPANIES. 
RoME.—Juné 22. £25,000 (£1). To adopt an agreement with 
nly and to carry on the business of manufacturers of, and 
in, photographic apparatus and materials, etc. No initial 
issue. First directors (not less than two nor more than seven) 
ppointed by signatories. 100 shares. Five per cent. of profits, 


SRS. CHARLES ZIMMERMANN AND ©o., of 9 and 10, St. Mary-at- 
ondon, K.C., inform us that they have formed their photo- 
; department into a limited liability company, under the title 
rles Zimmermann and Co. (Photographic), Ltd. The new 
ly takes over all the agencies, contracts, and ‘business of the 
nent, but the liabilities and assets up to June 29 remain with 
lere is no issue of shares to the public. There are no deben- 
All the staff have been retained. The directors of the new 
ty will be Charles Zimmermann and Russell J. Kindon. 


+ 


Dews and Dotes. 


oe 
FeperatioN or THE PHorocRapnic Socrerms or Norru- 
AND AND DurHAm.—A fairly large band of photographers 
1 Morpeth on the 27th ult. and spent a delightful afternoon in 
autiful and historic neighbourhood. It was the annual field 
the Federation of the Photographic Societies of Northumber- 
id Durham, and the Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club had the 
ye of entertaining the members of the federation. ‘lhe club 
tee, of whom Mr. James Whittle, the hard-working and 
astic honorary secretary, is the moving spirit, had arranged 
tractive programme for the day’s proceedings, which was 
out in the main, and the outing proved to be one of the 
wccessful and enjoyable in the history of the federation. ‘he 
rapic societies represented were South Shields, Blyth, New- 
and Northern Counties, Dudley (Northumberland), Blaydon, 
outh, Whitley, and Jarrow, while a considerable number of 
hed photographers participated in the proceedings. At one 
the visitors were received by Mr. G. D. Dakyns, M.A., on 
of the Morpeth 1.M.C.A. Camera Club, in the Y.M.C.A. 
» Hall. Mr, Daykns very heartily welcomed the visitors, and 
ed regret at the absence of Alderman G. B. Bainbridge, the 
nt of the association, than whom, he said, there was no more 
devotee of photography. Alluding to the excursions to Mit- 
jothal, etc., which were to take place in the afternoon, Mr. 
; remarked that in this way the photographer learned inci- 
y a great deal of the history of his own country, and through 
asantest of mediums, that otherwise would, perhaps, never be 
Touching on the subject of the federation, Mr. Dakyns said 
© counties took a lot of beating in most things, and he 
b this applied not less to photography than anything else. He 
b they could claim for Morpeth that it was one of the jewels 
hmberland, and perhaps he would not be wrong in saying 
e setting of the jewel was even more beautiful than the jewel 
Mr. Dakyns concluded by again cordially welcoming the 
y, who subsequently proceeded to the Castle Banks, where a 
shoto was taken by Mr. A. B. Gardiner, of Newcastle. ‘The 
afterwards divided into two parties, one going to Mitford 
e other to Bothal. The members were supplied with pro- 
‘s containing information as to all the points of interest 
d in the respective tours, the matter for which had been 


written by Mr. James Fergusson. The Mitford party was con- 
ducted by Messrs. OC. I. Murphy, E. A. Smallwood, and W. L. 
Wilkinson. They were driven in brakes to Mitford, and the first 
halt was at the village smithy, where the obliging smith arranged 
an admirable little horse-shoemg scene. This provided good 
“material,” and about twenty-five or thirty cameras were soon 
focussed and the scene duly taken. The church was the next object, 
and numerous photographs of the edifice (exterior and interior) were 
secured. The castle, tower, and manor house came in for similar 
reatment, the cameras being very freely used. Through ‘the kind- 
ness of the Rey. R. C. MacLeod, vicar of Mittord, the members of 
he party were allowed to change their plates in his dark-room, a 
courtesy which was very much appreciated. The party afterwards 
explored the lovely grounds of the Hall, and proceeded on to the 
igher banks of the Wansbeck, whence such a delightful view of the 
castle and church is obtained. The Bothal contingent had an 
equally enjoyable time. This party was conducted by Messrs. 
L. A. Loades, E. Swinney, and J. T. Harrison. Various points of 
interest in the town were noted, and the party proceeded vid Hast 
Mill to the Lady Chapel Wood, the walk through which was 
extremely pleasant Bothalhaugh, by the kindness of the rector, 
the Hon. and Rev. W. ©. Ellis, was visited, and the fine grounds 
inspected. The church and castle and grounds (by permission of 
Mr. Sample) also proved a source of delight to the party who, well 
“armed” with slides, made good use of their cameras, the day 
being a good one for the purpose. The two parties met in the town 
again, and proceeded to Messrs. Dance and Carr’s establishment in 
the Market Place, where high tea was served. The members atter- 
wards reassembled in the Y.M.C.A. Lecture Hall, where a concert 
took place. Dr. East, of Morpeth, was the chairman, and made 
some appropriate remarks. He expressed pleasure that the members 
had had such a favourable day for the outing, which he did not 
doubt they had enjoyed. The Morpeth Club, he mentioned, was 
going to award a silver medal for the best photograph taken during 
the day, and Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., the editor of ‘‘ Photo- 
graphic News,” had kindly consented to judge the prints. ‘Lhe 
members of the Morpeth Club, said the doctor, intended to carry 
off the prize if possible, “but,” he added, “if it goes to another 
club we shall be the first to congratulate them on veating ws on our 
own ground.” The doctor subsequently made reference to the com- 
pliment which had been paid to the Morpeth Club by the election 
of Mr. Whittle as secretary of the federation. Morpeth, he went on 
to say, was rather neglected as a centre for photographers, and he 
thought the Newcastle and other clubs would be more than repaid 
by coming out a little oftener to pursue their art in such an ideal 
neighbourhood. He concluded by expressing tne hope that the 
members had thoroughly enjoyed their visit to Morpeth, and that 
it would not be the last occasion of the kind under the avspices 
of the Y.M.C.A. Camera Club. An address was to have been given 
by Mr. Walter 8. Corder, chairman of the federation, but, being 
absent through illness, his place was filled by Mr. Arthur Payne, 
F.C.S., of Gateshead, through whose efforts the federation was 
founded in 1901, and who was secretary for several years after its 
inception. Mr. Payne made complimentary references to the Mor- 
peth Camera Club’ and to Mr. Whittle, and went on to give his 
views on what he considered to be an ideal federation. ‘Ihe essen- 
tial factor, he urged, was co-operation between the various societies, 


and a proper and enthusiastic support of the officials, which unfor- 
tunately was not unfrequently lacking. He also spoke of the advan- 
tages offered by the federation to photographers in all branches otf 
the art. uring the evening musical items were rendered by Miss 
Grace Angus, Mr. Chas. Wilkinson, and Mr. C. F. Murphy, Mr. A. 
Platts, A.C.M., being the accompanist. Votes of thanks to Mr. 
Payne, the artistes, the Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, Mr. Whittle, and 
the chairman concluded a most enjoyable day’s proceedings. 

Norick or Removar.— The Brighton t’/hotographic Company 
announce that, owing to the need of larger premises, they have 
removed their works from 57 and 58, Clarence Square, to 90, Preston 
Road, Brighton, where all communications should now be addressed. 

Tuts week a photographic weekly offers hints on “taking oneself.” 
Of course, says the “Evening News,” the great thing is to look 
pleasant. So many amateur photographers make the mistake of 


taking themselyes much too seriously. 
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Tue AnnvaL Ovrine or THE City Sane anp Excwanen. 
employees of the City Sale and Exchange visited Maidenhead, 
he occasion of their seventh annual outing, on June 29. 
train at Taplow the party, to 
walk to their headquarters 
Richard Green, Esq., C. the proprietor of 
This having been done full justice to, the usual toasts followed, 
president proposing that of “The King,” followed 
Queen,” “Prince and Princess of 
referring to the interest taken 
Cripples’ Fund, as instanced 
accept purses of money collec 
un: 
Mr. Green, with which he coupled the name of ) 
Green was, he said, a good master, and 
should endeavour to make a friend of, 
master, he was, if possib 


for the day, where 


Wales,” and “ The Royal Fami 
yy the Queen in the Lord May: 
by her presence at the 
ed by some thirty children in aid of 


rs. Green. 


vecause, if he was a g 


the youngest to the oldest, at heart. 
oast, caused much amusement and 
Birk had, he thought, missed the grip of 


Mr. Green, in replying to 


hose present 
hrough Mr. Birk, and hoped that he was as much their frien 
master. He, personally, did not like the word “ master,” because, 
it not been for the loyalty, help,and 
he was sure that the busiress wou 
imensions, and he wanted, for t 


there were such words as “masters, managers, and heads.” To 
He said 
gathering, the firm had extended 
ranch at Chelsea, which he hoped would be as successful as 
older branches had been. He was perhaps the oldest employee 


ranch of the City Sale and Exe 
Lime Street. Mr. Gilbert spoke 
ranch, whose manager was an a 
of Lime Street, whose manager, Mr. John 
resent owing to illness. It was somewha 
dinner a 
some of t 
pent, and after tea, which was served at eight o’clock, an hour on 
river, or a pleasant walk, brought the day all too soon to a close, 
whole party leaving Taplow at 9.53, very tired, but very happy. 
ee 

CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


lange was the downstairs 
on. behalf 


shop 


Green, was unable to 
unfortunate that dur 


B 


Sprers AnD Ponp, Lrp.—Those in search of bargains should visi 


Me 


The 
on 


Leaving 
the number of fifty-eight, had a pleasant 
dinner was served, 
he firm, presiding. 


the 


y that of “The 


ly,” 
‘or’s 


recent bazaar to 


the 


Mr. Birk, of the Lime Street branch, proposed the health of 


My. 


one whom every assistant 


‘ood 


e, a better friend, and he felt sure that, 
from his experience of him, he had the weltare of each employee, from 


the 


laughter by remarking that Mr. 
his toast—namely, his (Mr. 
Green’s) health ; he had spoken of everything but that, but he thanked 
for the kind expressions which they had conveyed 


as 


had 
assistance of his various employees, 
d never have reached its present 
hat day, at any rate, the party to 
vecome somewhat of a socialistic character, and for all to forget that 


the 


genial manager of the Fleet Street branch fell the toast of “ The Firm.” 
shat, as was well known, since the last occasion of such a 
y the opening of a new West-End 


the 


present, 
laving been with Mr. Green some seventeen years, when the only 


at 


of the Aldersgate Street 
sentee ; and Mr. Wood, on behalf 


be 


ing 


heavy thunderstorm came on, but by the aid of a piano and 
he more musical of the party, a most enjoyable evening was 


the 
the 


t 


s. Spiers and Pond’s photographie department, Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C., during the great summer sale, which is now in progress, 
where cameras, lenses, tripods, and photographic accessories and 


materials in general are being offered at greatly reduced prices. The 


list contains a number of high-class instruments, which are listed 
being “shop soiled,” a fact which, whilst it in no way detracts fr 
their utility, considerably reduces their price, and renders it possi 


for many to obtain a really good piece of apparatus who could not 


afford the original price. The list is well worth a careful perusal 
those desirous of purchasing anything photographic. 


Cart Zurss, Jena, whose London address is 29, Margaret Street, 
W., send us a pamphlet describing their special tele-objective, and 
setting forth the exposures and subjects for which it is specially 


adapted, with directions for its use. 
ph 


ANOTHER prosecution has just taken place in Dublin under the 
Merchandise Marks Act for the sale of wasumg soda. One sample 
was adulterated to the extent of 27 per cent. and another to 40 per 


cent. of Glauber’s salt, or sulphate of soda. 


CHANGE oF ADDR 


Street, where their business has been carried on for a number 


—Messrs. R. Wilkinson and Uo., the well- 
known firm of postcard publishers, have removed from Church 


as 
‘om 
ble 


by 


ol 


years, to larger and more convenient premises in the Market Place, 


Trowbridge, where all future communications should be addressed 


Correspondence, 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the 4 
No notice is taken of communications unless the name 

addresses of the writers are given. 
We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions ex} 
by our correspondents. 
DARK 


ee 


ROOM FILTERS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the most interesting paper of Dr. Mee: 
Baker on “Dark Room Filters,” in your last issue, 
Sentence occurs :—“ Having had several requests for a special 
light from friends of ours, who can, either carcely see red at | 
to whom the red light is extremely irritating.” 

But is it not the case that even those whose eyes have y 
refraction and whose colour sense is perfect, find it impossi/ 
see distinctly in red light by reason of the non-achromatism « 
normal eye? Here is-a factor which, ‘so far as I know, has a 
een neglected in discussions relating to dark-room illuminatioy 

It is a well established fact that the normal eye cannot 
sharply on the retina red light diverging from objects at shor 
tances from it, say at distances comparable with the distance ¢ 
tinct vision.. Por fairly divergent pencils of red light the norm 
has not enough refractive power, or, to put the matter in ar 
way, the normal eyeball is too short. In 
eye is longisighted for all red objects not far rer 
from it. Hence, to work ‘in comtort in red light it 1 
appea visable to wear convex spectacles of greater or less p 
according as the eyes are long-sighted or normal. ‘The adopti 
such spectacles might allay some of the ““rritation” referred 
she passage quoted from the paper. 

A normal-eyed person may easily convince himself of the fact 
1e is long-sighted for red light by attempting to read throug] 
or three thicknesses of ruby glass print held at the normal re; 
distance from the eye. The print under such conditions is so bl 
as to be almost, if not perfectly, illegible. The interposition 
weak convex lens between the eye and the print at once re¢ 
matters.—Yours faithfully, Doveras CaRnuc 

Blackheath. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF IRIS SH 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have always associated myself with the pray 
side of photography, and not with the scientific side, and - 
grateful to Mr. Welborne Piper for his cone theory .of diaph 
shutter speed measurements, which is obviously correct. I mus 
my readers, therefore, to multiply the exposure given by a diaph 
shutter, during the period it is opening and shutting, by 4 im 
of 4, in order to arrive at the efficiency. Fortunately, my er 
of little or no practical importance, for the example I giv 
page 424 works out as follows :—Supposing the total duration o 
exposure were 1-30 sec., and 1-60 sec. was spent in opening 
closing, and 1-60 at full aperture, then the efficiency works 01 
1-60 sec. x (1-60 x 4) = 1-45 sec., and not 1-48 sec., as I origi 
gave it. 

However, I part issue both with Mr. Welborne Piper and Mr. € 
man Jones when they take the action of diaphragm shutters 
stopped-down lens into consideration, for it is the argument of 
scientific, and not the practical photographer. I cannot concel 
practical hand camera worker, with a decent lens of the convent 
focal length, sto-ypmg down beyond //8, and Mr. Piper’s suppositi 
a hand camera lens stopped down. to f/64 does not come within 
realms of practical photography. Assuming that a practical 
were photographing a figure near the camera, would he not re 
that the distance was just sufficiently out of focus to throw the fi 
into bold relief? Assuming that the illumination of the sul 
would permit the lens to the stopped down to //25, would no 
up-to-date photographer open out to 7/8, and emp a tent 
ortho screen ? 


S an 
the foll 


a word the n 


UTTERS. 


OY 


I always feel that scientific men, do comparatively little for prac 
workers, and I feel that it is hard that a practical photographer, 
myself, should have to come forward to advocate a method of effi 
exposure measurements. Obviously these remarks do not appl 


either Mr. Piper or Mr Chapman Jones, who have done so 0 
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practical side of photography. The fact remains that one Answers (3) Corres ondents 
ae D e 


iaphragm shutter with erroneous speed markings; one sends 
cientific firm to be tested, and one receives, not the actual 
a a ee exposures, but the total duration of the | %® All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
s from start to finish.—Yours, etc., A. J. ANDERSON. ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Environs, Toe Britixn 
: ss Dou as ay Puotocrapay, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
RIAL DEVELOPMEN! AGS; a ondon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. ‘ 

ae He ce PANCHROMATIC PLATES. | %® Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to ansiuner 
| Mise aE ak o the Editors, communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
men,—May I point out that panchromatic plates are fre- unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


and successfully developed by the factorial plan? Instead | “* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREeENwooD & Co., 


ing the plate itself to inspection and so causing f 

= l s a so causing fog, a 4 Welli 

7 of ee - . v S 2? . Wellington Street. Strand, London, W.C. 

| ed ae eee? ae with e standard high- | ** For the donubnionee of Renders’ as Publishers, Mrssrs. Henry 

ee n the developer and the time of appearance Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.. 
can be done in quite a copious orange light, as any fog undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 


1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 
fee. 


rill not make its appearance until after the high-light, when 

having served its purpose, is thrown away. The time of 

ice is multiplied by the usual factor, and the true plate 

d for this time in total darkness. One plate exposed to PHOLOGRAPH, HECISUEEEDE = 

for the time right fora landscape will cut wp into es number MacLucas & Co., The Excelsior Studio, Vaughan Street, Llanelly. P/ otograph 

lips. ‘The trial plate is partly masked with a grating in the ea agg rilga iar ie ALG 
es ae “fa 5 Eee 2 

le. This plan is fully explained in my manual.—Yours 

ALFRED WATKINS. 


E. Hrrrtpen.—No, it would not be legal, as you would be obviously 
running a lottery. 
H. J. Morax.—We do not answers queries by post. Bleach your 
bromide in the ordinary mercuric chloride solution and wash and 
dry. Immerse the tape in hypo solution and dry. 
Rerier.—l. This depends entirely upon the plate, pro bably about 
130z. 2. It will not settle unless you precipitate it with liver 
of sulphur. 3. Hither liver of sulphur or else zinc filings. 
T, Roserrs.—You might be able to obtain the glass from Newton 
and Co., Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
C. BR. H.—So far as we are aware, nothing has appeared in English. 
Both Marey (French) and Eder (German) have dealt with the 
subject cursorily. It was also dealt with at one of the Inter- 
national Congresses at Paris about ten years ago. 
A Port ix Copyricut.—A client wants photograph of self ta 
and proof submitted before giving an order or paying anything. 
I have done this, but heard nothing further. What I want to 
know is to whom does the copyright belong?—A. G. C. 
This is rather a difficult point, but it may be assumed that 
there is an implied promise to pay if the proots are satisfactory. 
If they were so, then we should say that the copyright belonged 
to the sitter. If they were not, then as the photographer has 
received “no valuable consideration” the copyright belongs t> 


“TIMES ARE HARD.” 
To the Editors. 
men,—Yes, undoubted y so. Why, and with whom does the 
st? Mr. Bridge’s suggestion is good, but unfortunately 
0 late. Some fifteen years ago’attention was called to the 
ity of the profession becoming, as it is now, almost ruined 
nvasion of a certain class of most undesirable men, No 
as taken of the warning, and now to-day, what is the 
At that time “Tanquerey” was the only man who was 
ag to carry on his “illegal swindle.” At the present time 
2 hosts of the same crew in the country. Their name is 
Every city, town, and village, from north to south, from 
west, has been visited and attacked by swarms of men, 
en too, in the employ of these most unwelcome Visitors. 
means the very name of photography in any shape or form 
the nostrils of the people; and as to who these individuals 
juently are, a visit to Scotland Yard would probably enlighten 
ous professional. Not only have we now to thank the utter 
4 system of trade protection, but the intense and fatal mis- 
has been made in pandering to the so-called amateur. Look 
sgraceful cutting of prices that is constantly occurring ; every 
und department of the traae has been attacked by this | AMERICAN Joumwats.: “Will you please tell’ me 1 
Monster. What for, and for whose benefit? Terenas reach professional photographers and dealers in America, also 
x has been, the slightest demand from the public in that cost of small advert., like your “Situations Vacant” column. 
but only has it originated among a certain class of men 
p the pool,” totally and utterly regardless of what injury 
7 inflict on others. And who is to blame in a ~reat degree 
at all possible for anyone to attempt such doings? Why, the 
who in many instances have sprung into existence by the aid 
rofessional, and now, to show their gratitude, assist a lob 
ificant nobodies, who, frequently obtaining a regular weekly 
rom other sources, get supplied with cheap outfits, e Pe 
placing them at the very first start to completely undersell 
sional. 
| had been given to the warning already referred to and a 
stem of trades unionism and protection then founded, the 
ng evils mentioned could never have come into existence ; 
regard to the “free portrait dodge,” no firm in the recog- 
iks has been benefited in the slightest degree, because the 
the various departments in that have been in the hands of a 
lique, and any local photographer can soon satisfy himself 
component parts of that clique. It is most difficult now to 
U way out, a remedy, as the profession, by reason of its 
nt of unity, has to a very large extent brought matters to 
2. Where is it going to end? Is the professional to be 
ut of existence entirely to make room for the so-called 
ateur? It must be borne in mind that the ruinous rates 
wen midgets at 6d., or ditto postcards at ls. 10d., were 
mducements for men of brains and talent to become, or 
idy to be, professional photographers.—Yours truly, 
Unique. with 


Ken 


him and not to the sitter. 


he best journal to 


I know the question has been answered, but cannot find it on 
looking my old JourNats through; so if you would be so kind 
again you would oblige.—B. D. 

The two best papers for this purpose would be “The Profes- 
sional and Amateur Photographer,” 220, Washington Street, 
Buffalo, N.Y., and “The Photographer,” 54, East Twenty- 
Third Street, New York. The former is a monthly, the latter 


a weekly. 
Copyricut.—In February last an amateur theatrical society gave a 
performance of the “ Yeomen of the Guard,” assisted by a pro- 
fessional as leading lady. We asked this lady to give us a 
sitting as Phoebe at the spinning wheel. She did so, and we 
ed her with copies. The first print from the negative was 
and every copy was stamped copyright. Since then 
y by a member 


presen 

registered, 

an enlargement has been presented to the said J 

of the society. Will you kindly let us know if we have a case 

against that member, as we cannot ascertain who copied our 

photograph ?—Arrist. 

On the old legal axiom, “Qui fecit per alium fecit per se,” or 

he who does a thing by means of another doeth it himself, the 

member of the society, if he or she caused the enlargement to 

be made, is obviously the person who has infringed your copy- 

right. The actual enlarger was merely a tool, but he might, if 
found, be joined to the action. 

F, Davipson.—There is not the slightest doubt in our mind as to the 

cause of the marks. They are due to the cards being touched 

fingers contaminated with hypo or some other chemical, 


HRedeEnieteeeemse 


Serene 
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and this has happened before toning. 
cards, and have marked some with a pencil. 
to the light, 
along them, 


surface. Under the circumstances, we should 
apologise and pay. 


Copying Pran etc.—Will you kindly inform me 
any method of obtaining a reproduction of a pl 
book with le 
ordinary photographic use of camera and p 
ferro prussiate paper would answer were it not 
from the ot 

The only suggestion we can make is that poss 

would answer. Place the engraving face up and 

of bromide paper. Pr 
yellow, or red glass. 
of yellow tissue paper between glass is the best 
should be held about nine inches above the 
three inches under a bright gas. The exposure 
three to six minutes, and develop with 
Hydroquinone . 
Sodium sulphite 
Sodium carbonate . 


Water to ...... 
Development is carried on until the image at 
buried. The result is a negative. 


process to carry out successfully. 


We are returning you t 
If you hold these wo 
just level with the eye, so that the light glances 
you will see distinctly the fingermarks on the 


terpress on the reverse side, other than by the 
ate? 
that the printing 
1er side would show through.—J. C. G. 


ne 


advise you to 


whether there ‘s 


an, Say, from a 


Of course, 


ibly Playertype 


lay on it a sheet 
ss into contact and cover with a green, 
Mr. Player states that three thicknesses 
screen, and this 
paper and about 


will vary from 


3 grains. 


12 grains. 
24 grains. 


1 ounce. 
first visible is 


This is rather a difficu’t 


Copyricur.—I have been served a very dirty trick by a family here 
—they are known as being the meanest people in the place. 
They brought two children to have their portraits taken, cabinet 
size, at ds. 6d. each, which they paid. At the same time they 


said that if the pictures were good they would 
number of copies, and I took extra pains with 
find that they have taken my pictures to a chea 
at 
enlargements. I naturally feel sore in the ma 
please tell me if I register my copyright in the 
stop the other photographer from executing 
Inuvsep. 

No you certainly cannot, as you have no co 
pictures. You were paid for taking them, and 
belongs to those who paid you for the work. It 
very annoying; but it is a thing that has to be 
business. 

Postcarp Drvetorrr.—I wrote to you on the 19th ul 


require a good 
them. Now I 
p photographer 


and ordered a dozen copies of each, as well as 20 x 16 


ter. Will you 
pictures I can 
the order?— 


pyright in the 
the copyright 
is, as you say, 
put up with in 


t re a difficulty 


which came under my notice when using a strong solution of 


metol-hydroquinone developer. 


advice in this week’s “B.J.P.” Correspondence 


Will you be able to give your 


; also, if you 


can, recommend me a developer giving good blacks, for use with 


large quantities of postcards (bromide), with a view to economic. 


working? Iam using a standard 
except that I think for postcard 
more economical.—EnquireER. 

If the query was received it would have been 
we cannot trace it. With regard 
not much to choose as r 
the following might sui 

Amidol 

Sodium sulphite 
Potassium bromide 

Water 

This must not be kept longer than three da 
Favity Le 


6 


al 


formula with every satisfaction, 
work there may be a formula 


answered, but 


to the postcard work there is 
ards cost in the developers. Possibly 


50 grs. 
50 
10 


20 


ers. 
gers. 
ozs. 


.—I enclose prints from three negatives taken with a 


half-plate lens I have just bought. You will see that it only 
covers about 5 x 4, although I used a f/11 stop, and lens is said 
to cover the plate thoroughly with the full aperture //8. Can 


you tell me what I can do to make it cover better? 


Ca AT Je 


acetate of lead, or, being poisons, can they only be sold) 
fied chemists? (2) I have had an additional showcase fix 
forecourt of my premises, and I have been told by ¢ 
surveyor to remove same, or they will. Can they n 
remove it, as I could easily make same so that it we 
fixture? Next door a man has had a similar case fixed, 
one has made any complaint. Thanking you in anticip 
an, answer in your valued columns.—Urcenv. 

(1) Anyone not a chemist can use and sell sulphocyani 
ead salts, as they are not included in the Poisons Act se 
(2) In this case we are unable to advise, as we cannot say 
the showcase is a structure within the meaning of the 
whether it projects beyond the line of the building. Pre 
it does. Then the point is, to whom does the forecourt 
f it is yours, and you have to keep it im repair, th 
private property, and you can do what you like. If it is no 
but public property, then the best thing to do is to rem 
case, as the L.C.C. inspector tells you—that is, assum 
course, you do not want a long and costly fight in the law 
Sxiv Trovsirs.—I have a little difficulty with my fingers 
nection with the use of hypo in solution. After having fir 
for a short time a small white blister appears. In a da 
after the skin cracks and causes my hands to be very } 
I have tried several things, but do not seem to do mue 
Is there anything that could be put in the fixer to prevel 
without taking away the usual fixing properties? Could j 
recommend a lotion or ointment that will cure same? 
been in the profession several years and now in a good posi 
that I would not care to give it up. I use finger-stalls a 
as I can.—FineErs. 

We have very grave doubts whether it is the hypo. 1] 
this is, we believe, the first case recorded of it affecting th 
You do not state whether you are using metol as a devele 
the complaint looks very much like it. Possibly the use 
chrome alum and bisulphite bath, or an addition of boric a 
sulphite might be very beneficial. The fo lowing ointme 
should be of service :— 


Ichthyol 0 grs. 
Lanoline 40 grs. 
Boric acid 40 grs. 
Vaseline .. 30 grs. 
Apply two or three times a day, and rub in well before 1 


for the night. 

Anxious Onn.—We are afraid you must accept what was § 
sufficient notice, which would expire at the end of the we 
is not absolutely necessary for a date to be mentioned. 


——__o_________ 


PuorocrapHerR Drownep.—A sad drowning fata ity is Té 
from »iackpool, three visitors, supposed to have come from . 
gate, being drowned on June 25. One of the party, a young 
walked down the steps leading to the sands to take a photo 
when she was washed into the sea by a big wave. Her broth 
her sweetheart jumped in after her, but failed to bring her ¢ 
and, after being dashed against some woodwork, disappeared 
the eyes of hundreds of spectators. The three bodies were 
quently recovered, but have not yet been identified. 
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SUMMARY. 
tographic Convention opens at Hereford on Monday next, 
A portrait of the President, Alfred Watkins, J.P., 
|p. 516. 


obtain firelight and lamplight effects by daylicht is 
by Mr. Essenhigh Corke.  (P. 518.) A supplement 
¢ the effects obtainable are given with this issue. 


T. Harris describes his method of stand development with 
ch should be read in connection with the article by Mr. 
(P. 520.) 


i last week’s issue. 


ractical hints on sulphide toning are given (p. 523). 


Jden death of Mr. A. L. Henderson is recorded this week. 
(PB. 514.) 


ent portrait of him is given. 


sketch of the late Dr, Czapski’s life appears with portrait. 


ling of postcard and other negatives is practically treated. 


patent for reproducing plans, etc., is fully described, the 


g a gum-ferric film. (P. 524.) 


felborne Piper continues the discussion on the efficiency 


s shutter. (P. 530.) 


espondent suggests a new remedy for poisoned fingers. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Martian Popular opinion, led by the statements 
Canals. of astronomers that Mars is much in the 
same condition as our earth, is that this planet is in- 
habited. How far Mr. H. G. Wells is responsible for the 
universality of this opinion we are not prepared to state. 
Just now, however, Mars, being in opposition, is particu- 
larly favourably placed for both visual and photographic 
observation, and Professor Lowell, of Flagstaff Observa- 
tory, has dispatched an exhibition to the Andes and has 
himself, at Arizona, obtained some excellent photographs 
showing that the famous canals, which have been so much 
in dispute, have an objective existence and are not due 
to errors in focussing or defective eyesight. They were 
first photographed two years ago by Mr. Lampland, one of 
Professor Lowell’s assistants, but the results now obtained 
are stated to be much superior. Naturally, these photo- 
graphs do not prove that Mars is inhabited, but the regu- 
larity of formation of the canals precludes natural cduses. 
* * * 


X-Ray For some considerable time there has 
Plates. been much doubt as to what exactly was 
the connection between the speed of a plate to light and 
its speed to the X-rays. At a recent meeting of the 
Réntgen Society this subject was dealt with by Dr. 
Kenneth Mees, and he comes to the conclusion that the 
speed of a plate to X-rays is proportional to its daylight 
speed; the velocity constant and the development law 
are the same and the shape of the curve is different, the 
X-ray curve resembling that of a plate which has no 
opacity to the light action, or, in other words, is trans- 
parent. In the discussion which followed his paper Dr. 
Mees stated that the X-ray plate had no inertia, but that 
this was obtained approximately by comparison with a 
plate exposed to light. 
* * * 
Intensification A writer in a contemporary recommends 
with bleaching the negative with a solution 
Mercury: of mercury bichloride and potassium 
bromide and blackening the result with sodium sulphide. 
This process is not exactly new, but an intermediate opera- 
tion is recommended the purpose of which appears to be 
novel. After bleaching the plate it is “washed well” in 
running water and then laid for five minutes in a ten per 
cent. solution of common salt. The use of this is said to 
be “to precipitate the remains of the silver of the plaie, 
replaced by the mercury bromide from the intensifier,” 
which explanation we confess we do not in the least under- 
stand. There is certainly something wrong in the theory 
of the salt bath, which appears to be quite unnecessary. 
An acid bath to remove the last traces of mercury would 
be comprehensible and also generally advisable, but the 
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effect of the salt bath is not readily discernible, especially 
as it is applied after washing and immediately before the 
sulphide bath. 


* * %, 


Colour Values, great deal of discussion has recently 
and taken place with regard to this subject, 
Shela but few of the disputants seem to have 

been bold enough to admit the only 
logical conclusion, which is, that colour cannot be truly 
represented in monochrome. This fact would almost 
appear to be a truism, yet photographers do not seem 
inclined to admit it, probably because it seems to imply 
that their art-craft is incurably defective. It does not, 
however, imply anything of the sort. Tt simply directs 
attention to a limitation of the craft that should be of 
assistance as a guide to the best Manner in which the 
craft should be employed. In this respect photography 
is much on the same footing as engraving. The engraver 
is limited in a very similar fashion, and upon this fact 
the greater part of the beauty of engraving depends. A 
method of expression peculiar to engraving grew up as 
a direct consequence of the limitation, and a somewhat 
similar method in process of growth is observable in photo- 
graphy. It is no part of the artist’s work to attempt 
impossibilities, and if he does make such attempts, he 
only proves his incompetence as an artist. In photo- 
graphy it is impossible to differentiate between, say, a red 
and a blue of the same luminosity, and at the same time 
preserve the true luminosity values. An engraver can do 
it by varying the texture of his tints and shades, but not 
a photographer. At the same time, the engraver will 
seldom attempt to do it, because nine times out of ten it 
is quite unnecessary. In general, the contrast is of great 
importance, and the exact luminosi y value of no import- 
ance whatever, and the contrast musi suffer in the attempt 
to preserve the lumincsity. The question then arises, 
which of the two colours should be shown as the darker 
one, and this must be decided according to circumstances. 
The final result is not a copy, but a paraphrase of the 
original, and the manner in which the paraphrase is to be 
effected must be left to the judgment of the artist. Photo- 
graphers in general have instinctively tumbled to the fact 
that perfect correction of colour values is not always 
desirable, and that under, or even over, correction at times 
has advantages. 


* * * 
A Useful Ii has always seemed to us to be a 
Addition to a curious thing that no camera maker ever 
Camera, 


puts a scale on the camera baseboard for 
the purpose of measuring or recording the extension, 
Focussing scales are common enough, but their use is 
limited. ‘They are not very closely divided, and they are 
not long enough for the purpose of measuring extensions. 
When an ordinary camera is used for a variety of pur- 
poses, such as copying, enlarging, comparing different 
lenses, ete., a finely divided scale on the baseboard is 
frequently of very great service. It is, of course, advan- 
tageous for it to be arranged so that the actual extension 
from plate to lens node can be determined, but this can 
only be effected for one particular lens, and, in practice, 
we have found a simple scale arranged without any regard 
to position of plate or lens to be of very great service. 
We use a scale of inches sub-divided into twentieths, but 
a millimetre scale is perhaps most useful. Considering 
that the scale is only used to record positions of front and 
back of camera, and not the actual extension; “the unit 
of the scale is of no consequence, so long as the re-divisions 
are sufficiently minute. The value of such a scale must 
be obvious, for it is often desirable to try variations in 
the adjustment of the camera, and by noting on the scale 


the relative positions of the front and back, 

return to any particular adjustment with the 
facility. For example, the adjustment for a p 
scale of copying is not always readily arrived 
when the camera is once set the worker isg 
reluctant to disturb it for the purpose of trying a 
lens, or a different scale, even though such a fur 
may be eminently desirable. With the scale the 
be no hesitation, seeing that the first adjustment 
repeated quite easily. 


% * % 
EC 
Death of It is with extreme personal 
Mr. A. L. which we feel sure is shared 
Henderson. 


many friends, that we have to a 
the sudden death of Mr. A. L. Henderson, at Bad-N 
on the 5th inst. Mr. Henderson was for many ye 
of the best-known figures in photographic circles, 
constant contributor to our pages. His special fo 
ceramic enamels; in the early days, too, of gelatin 
sion making he was a recognised authority on the , 
He was always ready to give assistance from his y 
perience, which made him a valued member at a 
meeting, where he was never so happy as when in ] 


Photograph by] (S. J. Beckett, Baker-street, W 


ACLs HENDERSON, 


eager argument with one or all, and when his fiery 
thusiasm frequently culminated in outbursts, at whie 
himself was one of the first to laugh; notwithstan 
this, he never carried outside the meeting room any 
Sonal feeling, and the regard and esteem in which he 
held was proved by the attendances on those nights ¥ 
it was known he was to Speak or exhibit slides obta 
in his travels necessitated during the later years of 
life through ill-health. He was interred at Norwooe 
Wednesday last. 
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RTING TITLES ON POSTCARD AND OTHER 
NEGATIVES. 


localised production and publication of postcards 
photographer, which none too soon has been taken 
those at last roused to its monetary possibilities, 
tual operation of printing calls for scarcely any 
ure from the ordinary routine of a studio; the 
srapher, however humble his establishment, has had 
ig to learn, saving only the final incorporation with 
sgative of a title which should automatically print 
he postcard, either on a portion of the picture, in 
case the title is usually in white letters on the 
fe, or on the white border underneath the card, in 
case it is invariably in black letters on the positive 
Although we have repeatedly given a short descrip- 
f the method to be followed in performing either of 
operations, requests for information which still are 
appear to justify us in publishing a more detailed 
it of what is actually a most simple operation. 
May assume to commence with that the negative 
yhich the postcard is printed is of the half-plate size 
y employed for the purpose, with the subject proper 
ly disposed upon it. It matters not whether the 
ve is an original one or one made from a photograph 
asparency; the method is the same in either case. 
vill take first the second of the two cases 
med above, namely, that in which the lettering is 
a to appear on the white ground below the subject 
1 of the card, as it does in the numerous portraits of 
€s now upon the market. The necessary wording of 
le is set up in type, and several good impressions 
nm black ink on a white but not too shiny enamelled 
paper, the object being to obtain a very solid black 
which is less easily done if an “art” coated paper 
J. In studios where a considerable number of sub- 
re being done as postcards it may be worth while to 
a set of types and do the setting on the premises, 
lally we imagine it will be cheaper to employ a local 
The impressions having been taken, however, are 
and photographed down to the desired size on a 
3 or photo-mechanical plate, on which the neces- 
sity of the ground and clearness of the letters can 
ined without difficulty. ‘The negatives having dried, 
mes the operation of transferring them to the post- 
egative. If the spot where the title should come 
negative happens to be fairly clear glass, all that 
ssary is to transfer the title direct on to the gelatine 
the process mentioned in the next paragraph) ; but 
s usually the case, the negative has no such clear 
a strip of film is cut out with a sharp penknife, 
a little space all round for the reception of the 
ip. 
ng now to the actual method of transferring the 
hese latter are cut up on the process negative with 
knife when the film is dry, and the latter is then 
sd to the very rapid and easy stripping process 
ad only a week ago /July 5) in these pages. Before 
g the title strip to the postcard negative the small 
of bared glass is painted with a little weak gum 
1 to secure the adhesion of the film. When dry, 
s the case in about ten minutes, the negative is 
a masking as shown in the illustration. It is usual 
mark’ off the subject with Indian ink with a draw- 
and straight edge, as shown in the black line in 
ative. The further blocking-out is then done with 
d mixture, such as the Vanguard “Photopake,” 
ter being taken up as close as convenient to the 
3. The stippled portion in the reproduction shows 
lotopake” area. 
ag now to the case in which the title has to be 
m the subject portion of the negative itself, there 


are several easier methods than the foregoing, depending 
on the use of rubber type, or thin opaque letters may be 
purchased and cemented to the negative. The strip 
method above described may also be employed when a tiny 
clear strip is obtainable, although it is usually preferable 
to employ a positive version of the original title negative, 


in order to obtain in the final print a lettering in white 
letters on a dark ground, which looks better, in, our judg- 
ment, than the black title on a strip! of white ground, but 
the preference is a matter of taste and both forms can be 
seen on commercial postcard 


a 


————_—_¢-—________. 


Picrortat Postcarps.—The Barton Pictorial Postcard Co., of 15, 
St. James’s, Barton, Bristol, have sent us some specimens of their 
cards in plain and coloured collotypes, which are of very good 
quality. Special trade terms are given to professional photographers. 


W. Burcuer anp Sons, Lrp.—Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons inform 
us that they have entered into an agreement with Messrs. Charles 
Tyler and England. Bros., and that from this date the businesses will 
be amalgamated and carried on as W. Butcher and Sons, Lid. The 
first directors are William Frederick Butcher, Frank Ernest Butcher, 
Charles Tyler, Isidor Joseph, and Alec. J. Jones, and the combined 
business will be conducted on the same lines as the individual busi- 
nesses have been for many years past. The photographic card and 
mount factory will be carried on at Copenhagen Street as heretofore, 
and will be largely developed with the extra space and increased 
facilities at their disposal. All orders and correspondence previously 
sent to Charles Tyler and England Bros., Ltd., at Copenhagen 
Street, should in future be addressed to Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C., where all books, manufactured stock, etc., 
have been transferred. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE 


How rapidly time slips by us is never more apparent than when | 
one has to draw attention to the meeting of the P.C.U.K., which 


UNITED RINGDOM. 


have we had such papers 


anywhere ? 


There has been a-gey 
slow-creeping advance, and we must not expect that an ass 


takes place at Hereford next week. For it seems but a few | tion of average photographers is going to each year produces 


weeks ago that we were 
looking forward under 
somewhat similar 
conditions to the meet- 
ing at Southampton 
this time last year. 

During the previous 
twenty-one years of its 
existence the Conven- 
tion has seen many 
changes, not only in 
the character of its 
meeting, but also in 
its personnel. There 
have been, as was in- 
evitable, many sad 
gaps caused in its 
ranks by death, and 
many old members 
now do not attend, 
whilst still maintain- 
ing their active in- 
terest init. There is, 
therefore, save for a 
few ardent enthus- 
iasts, whom one al- 
ways meets, quite a 
new set of faces to 
greet one. This is in- 
evitable, and as it 
should be to some ex- 
tent, for new blood is 
always essential. One 
has, too, at every 
meeting. local mem- 
bers who are seen, 
some for the first and 
last time, whilst 
others attend subse- 
quent meetings. 

It may possibly be 
permittel to ask 
whether that  parti- 
cular rule defining its 
aim and purpose is 
actually fulfilled. It 
runs: “The object of 
the Convention shall 
be the advancement of 


photography, and of the interest of photographers.” 
criticisms have been directed against the Convention in past 
years, and probably will be again, but in almost all cases they 
have come from those who stand outside and fling mud at it, 
overlooking that the nobler part would be to join and try and 


improve matters. 


Is it necessary, however, that things should be improved ? 

That the present policy as pursued by the council is generally 
approved is shown by the success of the recent meetings and the 
It is true that we have no epoch-making, startling 
papers, putting forward some facts revolutionary of photographic 
But how often during the last ten years 


attendances. 


thought or practice. 


Photograph by ALFRED WATKINS, J.P., 
The President of the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom, 


Bitter 


Grants Sub-Committee 


Harold Baker. 


thing phenomenal, 

What the Cor 
tion has done ar 
doing is to cemeni 
friendship of its 1 
bers, whether pr 


sional, amateur, 
trade. It is brea 
down more and : 


each year those 
riers behind wy, 
each class had he 
itself. If it does 
it advances the 
terests of phi 
graphers. It has, 
is, providing of 
tunities for the 
interchange 
thought, of kn 
ledge, and ex 
ences which makes 
the advance of pk 
graphy. 

Where the Con 
tion fails, and 
lamentably, is in 
misuse of its fu 
which are now 
siderable, and ine 
ing year by year. 
use the term mi 
advisably, for 
practically, to q 
the old simile, W 
ping the talents i 
mapkin and bur, 
them. Yet this 
failure cannot be 
down to the accour 
the Conyention. 1] 
entirely the fault 
its members 
others, though 
some years it may 
truly said that 
Convention has | 
lax in drawing at 
tion to the fact ° 


“The Council of the P.C.U.K. is prepared to make grant 

money in aid of photographic research.” 

The conditions now in force are as follows :— 

1. An applicant for a Research Grant must present (a) a cor 
statement of the general nature of the proposed investiga 
and its object, with an abstract of any results that have alre 
been obtained, and (b) a general statement of the way in W 
it is proposed to expend the Grant. 

2. A Grant must not be expended on the purchase of perma 
pieces of apparatus except by special permission of the Rese! 


5. The receiver of a Grant must make a general report of ex 
diture either at the end of, or during the progress of the 
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search; and shall then be entitled to receive either the whole 
grant, or such part of it as may have been actually expended. 
le receiver of a Grant must present a full report on his investiga- 
gation at the first meeting of the Convention after the research 
is finished, and an interim report at any intervening meeting. 
If necessary, in order to secure priority of discovery or inven- 
tion, the results may at once be published, by communication 
to such-recognised national, scientific or photographic society, 
as the Research Grant Sub-Committee may decide. 
ere are two important points here to which 
Id be drawn. First, there is no restriction.as to the status 
e applicant. Obviously he may or may not be a member. 
free to all, and every application would be considered on 
erits. 
e second point is also the second condition, which deals 
the purchase of permanent apparatus. This we know has 
) misapprehension, and it has been stated that it acts as a 
rent. It is a wise condition, but the Research Grant Sub- 
ittee has power to abrogate even this. 
‘may possibly be speaking ultra vires, but we believe we 
ot when we state that the Council of the Convention would 
igly assist anyone by a grant, and would read the conditions 
yerally as possible if they were assured that the application 
venuine and likely to lead to good work. There are many 
s which want clearing up in connection with photographic 
ique, and we hope that before twelve months have passed 
lay be able to record one, if not more, grants in aid of 
rch. 
sare aware that we called attention to this point last year, 
ve have long since learnt that it is only constant reiteration 
1 fixes the attention. 
> prospects for this year’s meeting, with all due reservation 
the weather, are good, and we look forward to as success- 
meeting as in the past. It is not our duty to canvass for 
cale for next year’s meeting ; but, as the council have unani- 
ly decided to advise Brussels, we trust the members at the 
al general meeting will adopt the suggestion. It is not 
id the powers of the Convention to meet outside the United 
dom, for the only rule bearing on the subject states that 
members of the Convention shall assemble annually in a 
to be fixed upon at the previous general meeting.” Brussels 
1 have the charm of perfect novelty to the majority of mem- 
Tt is as easy and cheaper to reach than many places in the 
speaking from personal experience of 
who have sent the invitation, we feel sure that they would 
1 that is possible to give us from this side a most hearty 
me, and ensure our having a good time. 
sre is yet one point to which we may draw 
is‘ the honorary secretary’s invitation to professional photo- 
1ers to meet and discuss matters concerning them and their 
We hope that many will take advantage of the oppor- 
y or indirectly 


special attention 


“| Kingdom, and, 


attention, and 


less. 
y, for such discussion can but lead direct 
manent good. Many professional photographers make the 
ention week an opportunity for a brief holiday, but more 
1 be welcome, and we should like to see it made an 
al fixture of the Professional Photographers’ Association 


CONVENTIONALITIES. 


6. U. K.—Who said that P stands for the word picnic? And 
oes, why not? I for one, as an old Conventioner, do not venture 
nplain about the arrangements. There is all the rest of the year 
uggle with the “old bread-winner ” at home, and the least that 
ld friend from Dalston can do for my five shillings is to give 
rest from it when I try to get a week's holiday. Oh, yes, that’s 
sal BRAIN’S SERVICE that photographers want, either more 
ess or less of it, and, thank heaven—I should say thank Bridge 
one need have more photography than he wants at the Con- 
ym. 


No, photography ‘at Hereford, as at previous centres which ‘the 
Convention has condescended to visit, may be expected to be at a 
discount, although there will be some opportunities in the evenings 
after the day’s work is done. But attendance is not compulsory, and 
for this relief much thanks. A July evening in so charming a place 
as Hereford can be well employed out of doors. But Big Guns will 
let themselves off nevertheless, and one of them will be welcomed 
by conventioners in the person of the past president, Mr. H.-J. 
Humphery, who is going to tell us about his most recent invention, 
“ A new aid to pictorial photography.” Ye gods and pretty goddesses 
who flit about Bloomsbury! Is he about to relinquish platinum and 
go in for GUM? 


* > * * * * 


I shall certainly go to hear that paper, and also another, to be 
delivered at the same time and place by my learned young friend, 
Dr. Mees. Of course, when I write of Mees as my friend I only 
us the word in a conventional sense; as a photographer he is no friend 
of mine, or of photography. What connection can there be between 
gamma and development, I should like to know? Fie, fie upon you, 
young man, you are mistaken. 


* * * * * * 


The lowering of photography from the heigh 
to the depths of a pra 
about it and make it a stepping-stone to a d 
to be mean to a degree, but to collect the writ 
in book form at 6s. 6d. is an insult to the 
I think Dr. Mees should have been satisfied to 


al science is mean. 


s of an impossible art 

To write theses 
octorate may be said 
ings and publish them 
“Times” Book Club. 
ye able to say, “ What 
isfied. 


I have wratten I have wratten”’; but some people are never s 
At least, I’m not. 
* * * * * * 


I am told that all the arrangements and the programme of our 
proposed doings at Hereford have been very carefully schemed; in 
fact, that the entire programme of the Convention will be carried 
out to the tick of the clock—as a matter of fact, of the Watkins’ 
clock. In language to be comprehended by common people, it is 
arranged that, precisely at 2.0 p.m. on Monday, July 15, President 
Watkins, J.P., now happily recovered from his recent accident (those 
beastly motors again), will start the centre second hand of the 1907 
dark-room Convention clock, set the factorial calculator, and, having 
allowea thirty minutes for the full appearance of the images of good 
conventioners, and also of that of His Worship the Mayor of Hereford, 
will thereupon proceed to complete development by delivering his 
presidential address to the great edification of all concerned. Sub- 
sequentiy there will be a swarry and musical promenade, and, inad- 
vertently, refreshments. Under similar circumstances I believe that 
Mr. Samuel Weiler would have expressed his opinion that the notion 
is “werry good.” 


* * * * * * 


I like refreshments myself, which reminds me that there is a Con- 
vention dinner on the Wednesday evening. Now I come to look at the 
programme, Wednesday is a regular beanfeast, the president giving 
an “ At Home” in the afternoon and more refreshments. But about 
the dinner and the speeches. I do not know what time the hotels 
close at Hereford, but whatever time that may be, if it could but 
be arranged to have the speeches first we'd never get to the soup. 
Possibly conventioners might get a peck at the hors d’ceuvres, and, in 
an absent-minded manner, might munch a bit of their dinner roll; 
but the dinner, as a dinner, as a meal, wouldn’t come off. “Come 
off !”—the words ought to be emblazoned like a text on the wall 
of the dining-room in the largest of large letters. I hope the 
president will keep his eye on the 1907 dark-room convention clock 
this year. But there! The speeches don’t come first, the dinner 
does—and “Time, gentlemen; time, time, please! ” 

* * * * * * 


Talking of closing time reminds me that at earlier conventions a 
few of us have had sone of the best fun after “closing time,” 


at convivial gatherings, when the cock and hen brigade were gone 
to bed! I had supposed those times altogether past, but that I 
have been told a tale about an editor (whom I hope to see at Here- 


ford this very year) who was so desirous of joining a party of choice 
spirits engaged in a post-conventional séance at the Southampton 
meeting that he elected to climb in through the coffee-room windows, 
admission by the front door being denied by the hotel Cerberus. This 
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no doubt is but a scandalous tale At any rate, tales are told at 
Convention gatherings, and, if you doubt me, ask my Shakespearean 
friend, Baldwin, who is an authority on tales. I would like to ask 
you whether you have heard the tale of the man whg—but, on 


second thoughts, wait till we meet at Hereford. 


* * * * * * 


Note.—‘ A meeting of professional photographers will be held 
in the Committee room from 7 to 8 o'clock.” My dear Bridge, 'this 
statement is .so positive and so sudden. Really, in the present state 


of bad trade and high rates you hardly expect professional 
graphers to attend the Convention, at least’ not real profess 
why, they can hardly afford to support their own associatic 
P.P.A., which works hard for them. But I have not forgott 
“the object of the Convention shall be the advancement of 
graphy and of the interests of photographers,” and doubtle 
little attention on your part is only preliminary to handing oy 
of your substantial cash balance to the funds of the Profe 
Photographers’ Association. Won’t it be nice? ‘ 


FIRELIGHT AND LAMPLIGHT EFFECTS BY 
DAYLIGHT. 


[The two following methods by which extremely noyel and pleasing effects are obtained entirely by daylight have | 
worked out by one of the younger members of the profession, Mr. Henry Essenhigh Corke, of Sevenoaks, in whose h; 
they have proved of considerable value—from a monetary as well as from a pictorial point of view. The lamplight effects are 
outcome of Mr. Corke’s earlier work in working out a daylight method of making firelight effects. An example of the fini 
result aimed at in each kind of portrait is presented in the supplement plate contained in this issue.—Eps sr Toca] 


THE idea of firelight portraits is, of course, by no means new, 
but, to the best of my knowledge, has not yet been generally 
used commercially by the profession, although they seem to have 
had a decided fascination for amateurs. 

The great objection to the usual method of producing the 
effect. is the inconvenience, not to mention the danger, of using 
some form of flash powder, also the results of all such studies 
that I have seen are pictorially spoiled by the very harsh shadows 
and forced detailless high-lights even supposing that the usua 
great flame coming from the fireplace is avoided by using a 
sheet of glass. 

It must be remembered, too, that most people want to look a 
least their best in a portrait, and to achieve this it is imperative 
that the effect of lighting be capable of being carefully studied 
and arranged. As this calls for a steady and constant light the 
use of flash powders is impossible. 

Keeping this fact in mind I began about a year ago to try 
to discover a reliable means of obtaining the firelight effect 
without the aid of a flash powder, and not having electric ligh 
had to employ the only other means and the one that canno 
yet be surpassed, “Daylight.” The accompanying illustration 
of my studio will explain at a glance the arrangement of the 
sitter and lighting, which, as will be seen, is extremely simvle. 

The entire studio should be kent darkened as much as possible 
by having all the blinds closed, with the exception of about 
one square foot of light. which should be immediately in front 
of and on a leyel with the sitter’s feet. Tio do this it will ‘e 
found necessary in most studios, I presume. to raise the sitter 
to the level of the side windows. Naturally, to obtain con- 
centration of the lighting, the sitter should be as close to the 
source of light as possible, and it is advisable to use a dark 
background. In fact, the general idea of lighting is what is so 
often called “ Rembrandt.” 

A fender placed in front of the sitter’s feet on the ground 
(platform) will give the keynote to the idea, the sitter then may 
be posed, and the lighting carefully considered and adjusted 
by arrangement of the blinds, ete. ; until excessive shadows and 
awkward high-lights are modified and the exact desired effect 
obtained. After a few experiments the required exposure can 
always be given with certainty of the results on that score. 

Generally speaking, it is advisable to rather under than over- 
expose, as the negative should be if anything on the hard side, 
to accentuate still more the effect aimed at. The average ex- 
posure which I find about correct, working with a due north 
light (through ground glass) with the sitter about two feet from 
the light, and using extra rapid plates with the lens stopped to 
about f/5.6, is 15 to 2 seconds. 

It may happen that some studios have very little side light 


owing to the proximity of high buildings, and in this « 
would be necessary to adjust a large white reflector place 
side the window at an angle of 45 degrees. 


After obtaining a good number of firelight effects by the m 
described above, the desire to vary the style and yet keep t 
main idea occurred to me, and next to firclight, as a novel. 
ing effect, lamplight and candlelight effects seem natural 
follow. Accordingly I turned my attention to these, and 
arrived at such measure of success as shown by the supplem 
illustration. The main differences from firelight are 
the light must strike downwards, and that the actual (supp 
source of light must appear in the prints. Thus, where 
firelights the fire itself need only be suggested by the fe 
yet in lamplights the actual lamp itself must show, and, 1 
over, it must show properly, as it will be almost, if not ¢ 
as important as the sitter. 

To obtain a successful result was by no means easy, and a 
deal of time, thought, and patience, and many spoilt plates 
expended before a suitable and reliable method could be w 
out. 

The main point to consider was the lamp itself, and fo: 
purpose I obtained a table lamp with a pink silk shade. 
gave me the advantage of avoiding the actual naked f 
although with great care a naked flame can be success 
imitated. I next carefully studied the effect of light and s 
upon the lighted lamp in a dark room, the lamp being the 
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in the room, because, of course, if an actual lamp was 
m in the picture, and, the lighting (daylight) allowed to 
upon it as it would upon the sitter, the daylight would be 
uch stronger and actinic than the lamp, that the relief upon 
lamp would make one side light and the other darker, 
in fact, the whole thing would look merely what it was, 
would not in any way suggest that the sitter was photo- 
hed by the light of the lamp. 

then occurred to me that the lamp must have a perfectly 
surface, just in the same way that a background is a flat 
we. For this purpose I photographed the lamp in a dark- 
, removing the glass chimney. I suspended a piece of 
lesium ribbon upon a wire inside the shade so that it hung 
in the place of the wick. After a few failures from one 
» and another I obtained the negative, a print of which 
re reproduced. 


2 next step was to make an enlargement from this negative 

act size of the actual lamp (25 inches), mount it upon stout 
and carefully cut out all round the outline. 

trut back was then fixed to it so that it would stand per- 
upright, and then I had a “ dummy” lamp, which, photo- 

ed again, would give the exact appearance as regards light- 

nd perspective of a really lighted lamp. Thus by substi- 

¥ the dummy lamp one has only to arrange the lighting of 

ibject so that the light appears to shine from it on to the 

| and surroundings, 

in firelight, the room must be kept darkened, and onlv a 
area of light used to give the effect, also the sitter must 

se to the light to give concentration of lighting. 

Ss necessary, therefore, to have a very complete set of side- 

, or, better still, to have a screen similar to the one 


bed in a recent issue of “B.J.” by Mr. Hewitt, which 


forms quite a little studio by itself so far as blinds and lighting 
arrangements are concerned. 

The screen I made for this purpose is 10 feet high and 12 feet 
wide, and has a complete set of thirteen terra-cotta sateen blinds, 
and also a long butter muslin blind on the back, which diffuses 
the light when it is used. 


It will be observed from this that an almost infinite amount 
of exact adjustment is obtainable. 

The lighting must be very carefully arranged so that the effect 
is that of strong light coming from the lamp on to the sitter, 
and graduating into darker tones on the parts of the drapery 
and surroundings which fall outside the actual rays of light 
from the lamp. This is arranged so that in reality the light 
comes from a source on the left-hand side (in my illustration) 
of the lamp, and passes past it and parallel to it on to the sitter. 

The “lamp” being so thin (eight or ten sheet cardboard) does 
not throw any perceptible shadow, 

At the same time a certain amount of light must fall directly 
on to the flat surface of the “lamp” in order‘to give an exposure 
sufficient to obtain the details of it, and this I find is best 
accomplished by reflecting a certain amount of light back to 
the lamp from a mirror upon the shadow: side. 


The greatest difficulty arises in so arranging the lighting that 
it looks correct, yet is at the same time just the right strength 
upon both the sitter and the lamp to give each a correct exposure 
on the same plate. However, a few spoilt plates and a little 
time and patience will soon enable one to gauge this, and a great 
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deal can be put right by careful shading, sunning down, and 
printing up when the prints are made. 

For lamplight effects it is better and more natural to retain 
almost all the shadow detail, and not, as in firelight effects, 
regard only the high-lights and half-tones. It is therefore 
advisable to give a full exposure and develop very carefully. 

The exposure of the illustration was about six seconds, work- 
ing at 6.30 p.m. in very dull and rainy June weather, and with 
the lens at f/6.5 on an extra rapid plate. On a fine day, from 
11 till 3, about 15 to 3 seconds would be ample. 


The accompanying illustration must be regarded more as an 
experiment than as a pictorial success, as many details, and more 
especially the pose of the model, darkness of the pedestal, 
unsuitable background, etc., might be more carefully attended 
to and avoided. Also, the strut of the lamp should have been 
hidden by the lamp itself. 

The prints are preferably made in carbon upon an orange 
transfer paper, but if the carbon process is not required then 


any other process may be employed, such as P.O.P., b 
or gaslight. 

After the final washing the prints should be blotted « 
while still “tacky” are stained to an orange colour by 
of any of the transparent colours now upon the marke 
are used extensively for the cheap colouring of postcar 
They may either be plunged into a bath of the colour, o 
only a few prints are to be treated, the dye may be appli 
a sponge or tuft of cotton-wool. 

My first experiments of staining the prints were made 
use of a solution of eosine and methyl-orange, but as 
these to be fugitive I tried the Vanguard Co.’s “ Bertha O: 
Nothing could be more simple or effective than the use 
colour for the firelight effect. 

Should “Bertha Orange” be too yellow it may have ; 
trace of “Bertha Garnet” added to give it a more - 
tinge. The strength of the solution of dye does not s 
matter, as if it is too weak in colour a stronger soluti 
be used as a second coating, and if it is first applied too s 
the picture may be rinsed under the tap until the surplu: 
is removed. The prints must not be washed after staini 
should be either mounted at once or laid out to dry. Pref 
they should be dry-mounted or stuck only round the edg, 
dextrine paste, otherwise while damp the stain will come 
to everything with which it comes into contact, with the 
that unless care is observed the next batch of mounted 
may be spoiled by the stains. 

It is advisable to retain special mountant, blotting 
ete., and a special bench for stained prints, quite apai 
the usual outfit. 

Such dark pictures as these must not be mounted upo 
mounts. Generally speaking, a dark brown will suit this 
to perfection. In the case of enlargements or large pr 
be framed, a deep stained oak moulding, without a gi 
and framed close up, will be effective. 

It is difficult to state what should be a fair and reas 
price to ask for this style, depending as‘it does upon thi 
charges of each individual worker, but as the arrangen 
the sitter and lighting, and the extra care and trouble 
will be necessary at the time of sitting, combined wi 
novelty of the results, will make an impression upon the 
a higher fee than for ordinary work should be easily ob 
As an attractive window or show-case display a few o 
studies will be found to cause considerable comment. 

In conclusion, I would strongly suggest that no proofs ¢ 
subjects should be submitted unstained, as the effect is 
modified if the prints are only in black and white. 

Henry EssrnnicH Co 


STAND DEVELOPMENT 


WITH PYROGALLOL. 


[Gradually we are all coming round to the idea that examination of a plate during development or tinkering with the solutio 
of little value. Mr. Harris’s article is, therefore, timely, and well worth careful consideration. Two negatives develope 
his method have been sent us, and they are perfect technically, presenting no appearance of pyro stain, but the peculiar gre 
image so characteristic of pyro and so much admired by some workers.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


PHorocraPuy, now, is of a sufficient age to permit of many of 
its earlier processes being re-invented, without their lack of 
originality being discovered by a generation little given to the 
historical aspect of the science it professes. Scarcely a week 
passes that does not see formule given and accepted as a new 
departure which might be found already described in earlier 
photographic papers. Unfortunately, these formule are usu- 
ally associated with their latest advocates’ names, and hence- 
forth the original author is entirely ignored. Too much credit 
cannot be given to those authors who conscientiously look up 


their references when writing on any subject, and dul 
chapter and verse, a practice gratifyingly on the increase. 
Stand Development of the Eighties. 

Stand development is one of the processes re-invented 1 
admiration and use of a later generation without any refi 
so far as I can find, to its original introducers, Wratte 
Wainwright, who described it about 1882 for use with 
ammonia. Such a method would, of course, at the 
time meet with the immediate condemnation of the horo 
developers, but it was an eminently workable process, an 
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y satisfactory results. It was in daily use twenty-five 
ago by several large commercial firms, who produced 
ives of great excellence and uniformity by it. I, myself, 
saw it used in the workrooms of Mr, J. Hudson, the photo- 
uic publisher, who used it exclusively for all sizes up to 
10, and I have known as many as twelve dozen 12 x 10 
ged negatives made and developed in one day by two 
ns using stand development with pyro-ammonia, on the 
suggested by Wratten and Wainwright. Of course, as 
been said, such a method of work should, according to 
-day teaching, have been wholly impossible, but the nega- 
it yielded could not be surpassed for quality at the present 
Usually three dipping baths were employed by each 
er, and the solution made up in the morning was employed 
ighout the day, being strengthened when half the day’s 
was done by the addition of dry pyrogallol and ammonia. 
estion will naturally suggest itself as to the colour of the 
jives, more especially when it is said that no “ pyro-pre- 
tive” was used. A bath of alum and citric acid was em- 
1 between development and fixation, which bath was 
ved as often as necessary, i.e., when it failed to sufficiently 
away any stain. The apvearance of the developing solu- 
at the end of the day can only be conveyed by comparing it 
the familiar “Guinness,” yet the negatives had no objec- 
ble amount of colour when finished. 
me ten years ago I had several hundred stereoscopic nega- 
to develop, which it was necessary to accomplish expe- 
usly, so I decided to adopt Wratten and Wainwright’s 
od of dipping-bath development, using (instead of pyro- 
onia) amidol, which the makers of the plate (a foreign firm) 
amended in preference to any other reducer. I was per- 
-charmed with the facile way in which the plates developed 
with the fine quality of the negatives. I used three baths, 
the whole batch was developed easily in one day. This 
ience I mention because, quite lately, I saw a statement 
ie effect that amidol was not suitable for stand develop- 
. It may be that the plates were especially suitable for 
opment by amidol, for I have known plates that would 
ive their best results when amidol was used. 


A Pyro-soda Formula, 

7 interest in stand development was re-awakened last 
mn on returning from a photographic tour with a large 
ber of negatives to develop, and limited time in which to 

I decided upon stand development with pyro-soda as the 
convenient and expeditious. The exposures and subjects 
mted a pleasing variety, from one-hundredth of a second 
veral minutes on landscape and architectural subjects of 
r description. Three dipping baths were used, each con- 
ng forty ounces. The formula was :— 


Pyrogallol 20 grains. 
Sodium sulphite ... 120 grains. 
Potassium metabisulphite ......... 30 grains. 
Sodium carbonate 240 grains. 


WUE Sia ecpetenes base vance codeetecnbcoce0en 40 ounces. 

a bath composed as above the plates developed with great 
larity and steadiness, and exhibited that charm of stand 
lopment, no sign of the fully exposed plates “rushing up ” 
losing their scale of gradation. 

Strengthening the Bath. 
hile the bath was fresh the developed plates were trans- 
d, after rinsing, to an acid fixing bath, and the colour of 
negative was of a neutral grey without any sign of yellow- 

; but as the bath became more oxidised some colour began 
anifest itself, so the plates, after development, were placed 
ome minutes in a 1 per cent. bath of sodium bisulphite. 
n the baths commence to show signs of working slow, which 
rally happens after several dozen plates have been developed, 


I find it advisable to renew them by the addition of sulpho- 
pyrogallol and carbonate; in fact, I allow half a graim of 
pyrogallol (plus its preservative) and six grains of carbonate to 
each half-plate, so that when some three dozen half-plates, or an 
equivalent of whole plates, have been passed through the bath, I 
add stock solution accordingly. This probably is rather a rule 
of thumb method, but it answers very well in practice. 

Later on, having a large number of reproduced negatives to 
make, 1 gave this method of development a lengthy trial, and 
found it infinitely more expeditious and convenient than, develop- 
ing ina dish. The strength of the formula given above may, 
for reproduction work, be advantageously doubled, as the ex- 
posures can be adjusted to suit the quicker working bath. The 
plates used in making these reproduced negatives were of my 
own preparation, with a speed of about 100 H. and D., and gave 
density very readily, so, by keeping three dipping baths in 
operation, I was able to get over a large amount of work very 
quickly. 

The length of time occupied in developing each plate with 
bath development and the formula given varies somewhat with 
the make of plate, and is of course largely influenced by the 
amount of working the bath is subjected to without strengthen- 
ing. Using plates of my own preparation I find the time for 
each plate averages pretty constantly five minutes at about 
60 deg. F., and when this time is exceeded to any extent I take 
it as a hint that the bath needs replenishing by the addition of 
stock solution. Though I have little experience to speak from, 
I expect that most commercial plates will require rather longer 
than this. 4 

If uniformity in working is desired, attention must be paid to 
securing constant temperature, and I find it necessary in winter 
to use a bath capable of holding the dipping baths and a suffi- 
ciency of water at a temperature of 60 deg. F. 

Now for years I had exclusively used tray development for 
all negative work, employing principally pyro-soda, but when 
I compare some nine months’ work with bath development with 
my previous long spell of dish development, I find the balance 
of merit to be altogether with the bath. Of course, where only 
a few plates are in question it will hardly be desirable to make 
up the quantity of developer necessary for the bath, but a photo- 
grapher usually has suflicient developing in hand to warrant at 
least the use of one bath. One great recommendation bath 
development has is the ease with which the plate can be left 
if any other work requires momentary attention; there is no 
need to mount guard over it; a much pleasanter light may be 
used in the dark room; the baths may be covered up and white 
light used in the room at any moment; and the fingers are kept 
free from stain. 

It will probably surprise many using bath development for 
the first time with pyrogallol to find that even when the solu- 
tion has become quite deep-coloured plates can still be developed 
free from stain therein. A good deal depends on the plate 
itself, the plates of one maker will develop quite free from 
colour in a bath that will cause considerable stain with plates 
of another make. By using the acid sulphite bath between 
development and fixation it is not at all difficult to secure 
freedom from stain, care being taken to replace it with fresh 
solution when it becomes neutralised and discoloured. 


Freshly Made Pyro Solution. 

One great factor in securing freedom from stain when using 
pyrogallol is the condition of the pyrogallol itself. Some time 
ago the Editor of this paper drew attention to the staining 
proclivities of stock solutions of pyrogallol, and there is no 
question in my mind as to the correctness of his views. I have 
experimented very largely with pyro preservatives in the past, 
and long ago came to the conclusion that to secure freedom from 
stain it was necessary to use the pyrogallol developer freshly 
prepared. It may be convenient for the worker whose develop- 
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ing is intermittent to have a stock solution at hand, but for 
the daily worker the trouble of making up his developer before 
commencing work is so small, and occupies such a few moments, 
that he can well afford to consider himself independent of the 
vagaries and unreliability of stock pyrogallol solutions. Looked 
at with the light of later experience there is no doubt that a 
good deal of the success of the early workers with stand develop- 
ment was due to their method of preparing their baths with 
fresh, dry pyrogallol. 
It may be urged that as long as there are non-staining | 


developers to hand why not employ them for stand develoj 
and leave pyrogallol alone? I seriously question whether 
is one of the more recently introduced reducing agents tha 
all-round efficiency and moderation in cost, has any advya 
whatever to offer over pyrogallol as a developer for plate 
suits every make of plate, which is more than can be sg 
several of the new reducers, and it has so firmly estab! 
itself in the photographer’s favour that with it possessior 
well claim its proverbial nine-tenths. 

G. T. Harris, F.R.E 


DR. SIEGFRI 


ED CZAPSRHI. 


Proressor Dr. Srmcrrrep Czapsxr, whose death with great. 
regret we briefly announced last week, had been in some- 
what indifferent health 
for some time. He died 
suddenly on June 29 from 
hemorrhage of the lungs. 
Professor Ozapski was 
born on May 28, 1861, 
at Obra, in Posen, 
and received his educa- 
tion at the Maria-Magda- 
Jenen - Gymnasium at 
Breslau. In 1879 he 
entered the University at 
Géttingen, where he com- 
menced his studies in 
physics, mathematics, 
and chemistry, which 


were continued at 
Breslau. Amongst the 
celebrated professors 


under whom he studied 
were Helmholtz, Kirch- 
hoff, and Kummer. In 
1884 the degree of Doctor 
was conferred on him for 
work on the thermal 
variability of the electro- 
motive power of the 
galvanic battery. 

An important step in 
Dr. Czapski’s life  oe- 
curred shortly afterwards, 
when Professor Abbe in- 
vited him to come to Jena, 
where he commenced his 
valuable work in connec- 
tion with the Carl 
Zeiss optical institute. 
Subsequently he was 
chosen as assistant to 
Professor Abbe and greatly helped him in carrying out his great 
industrial and social reforms in that great scientific institute. 

It is now universally recognised how nobly and unselfishly 
Professor Abbe used his position in the firm of Carl Zeiss, first 
as scientific adviser, then as partner, and finally as sole pro- 
prietor, to bring about the well-known reforms in the business 
and social position of the employees, which culminated in the 
founding of the “Carl Zeiss Stiftung,” which brought employer 
and employees into the present common interest relations. In 
this great undertaking Czapski worked side by side with Abbe. | 

In 1893, Dr. Czapski was appointed a director of the firm of 
Carl Zeiss jointly with Professor Abbe and Dr. Schott, and in 


THE LATE PROFESSOR DR. SIEGFRIED CZAPSKI. 


} 1902 he succeeded Abbe at the head of the Carl Zeiss Stif 
| That he worthily followed in the footsteps of his great 
decessor (and not 

in the social side), 
amply testified by 
colleagues, the scie 
staff and workmen o 
Carl Zeiss Institut 
the funera ceren 
Dr. Czapski was a ze 
and warm supports 
the Debating Society 
Technical School at. 
the German Society 
Mechanics. and Optie 
German Museum 
Meisterwerke der N 
wissenschaft 
Technik, and also 
curator of the Kais 
Friedrich-Ged 
nishaus. He aided la 
in the conduct of 
Zeitschrift fiir In 
mentenkunde. In r 


nition of his service 
so many fields, the 
nity of Professor was 
ferred upon him by 
Prussian Kum 
Minister. 

Since his entry int 
Zeiss Works, Dr. { 
ski’s publications 
confined to optical 
jec Sometimes 
were communication 
novelties in optical 
struments and ot 
theoretical resear 
The former frequ 
dealt with new instruments or improvements in existing 
devised by Professor Abbe. Of theoretical researches we 1 
not omit to mention a treatise on the possible limits of 
microscope. Dr. Czapski’s greatest scientific work was 
doubtedly the “Theorie der Optischen Instruments nach Al 
which first appeared as part of Winkelmann’s “ Handbuch 
Physik” in 1893. This work has become extremely impol 
im consequence of the great advance in photographie 0 
during the past twenty years. It had special interest te 
readers of our journal, and they will doubtless remember 
ta‘ few years ago Dr. Czapski was elected an honorary Fello 


the Royal Photographic Society. Dr. Czapski’s interes 
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tography was alive to the end, and his last work, which was 
plished in the December and January issues of the “Photo- 
phische Korrespondenz,” dealt with the “value of photo- 
phy for scientific investigation.” 


t may be briefly stated that the main object of the greater 


portion of Dr. Czapski’s scientific publications was to popularise 
Professor Abbe’s investigations in geometric optics. 

His premature death at the early age of forty-six creates a 
void most difficult to fill, and his death will be deplored in 
scientific circles throughout the world. 


NOTES ON SULPHIDE TONING. 


PHIDE toning of bromide prints is generally stated to be-| 
extremely simple operation, but notwithstanding this there 
many who fail to obtain those rich brown tones so much 
nired, and get instead the sickly yellow, more unpleasant 
n than a fixed untoned P.O,P. print. IT 


attribute their lack 
success to the very inadequate directions given by paper- | 
kers and others for working this process. Numerous inquiries 


ressed to manufacturers and others have genera 


ly resulted in 
grmation which has not led to a solution of the difficulty ; 
ir suggestions as to the cause of failure, when carried out, 
lom gave any better result. One told me to boil the sulphide | 
h; another, to develop the prints exactly for two and a half | 
1utes, and all would be well; but, unfortunate y, neither of | 
se directions was of help in my case. 
f one desires information on the use of deve opment with 
o-soda or toning P.O.P. prints, the most explicit and detailed | 
uctions are given, and T hope to supply the demand for | 
ilar directions for using the sulphide bath, for want of which 
as on the point of giving up this most useful process, when | 
as put on the right path by a hint from another experimenter 
this matter, and by further investigation evolved the follow- 
essential points of success, by attention to which one cannot 
to obtain a good rich colour on any bromide print. 

. The prints must have been absolutely dry at some time 
veen. fixing and bleaching. 

the print has not dried it will bleach very slowly, and may 
> hours, and if parts only are still damp the final tone will | 
uneven, as it will also be if the hypo be not thoroughly 
hed out before bleaching. 

The final tone is said to be affected by the brightness of the | 
utive and by the duration and completeness of development, 
these statements may be ignored if the more essential points 
carefully carried out. 
have taken prints from the same negative, developed one 
about one and a half minutes, one for two minutes, and one | 
longer. I also purposely over-exposed one and developed it 
mpletely, i.e, until it appeared fairly right. I toned all 
‘together, and got identical tones on all. 

is true that the surface of the print affects the colour at | 
s. A glossy print tends to give yellower tones and a rough | 
ace richer browns, but this is not always the case. Different 
es of paper will, of course, sometimes differ slightly in the | 
l result. 

The composition of the “ bleach ” and the method of using 
3, hext to point 1, the most important to observe. The 
ugth of the solution does not matter; it only acts quicker 
lower as it is concentrated or dilute, but the proportions of 
potassium ferricyanide and potassium bromide should be 
efully noted. | 


make up the following: 


Potassium ferricyanide 
Potassium bromide. 
Water ‘ 
lis will keep in good condition for some weeks. 


cold weather this will be found to act fairly fast, but in 


warm weather it can be diluted with once or twice the yolume 
of water. 

The amount by weight of bromide should be quarter that of the 
ferricyanide ; less will give the same result, but will bleach 
slower; more tends to a yellow tone. 

4. The amount required for a batch of prints should be taken 
and thrown away after use. On no account put it back into the 
stock bottle or use it for a second batch. 

Mr. Blake Smith, in his book on this subject, states that the 
ferricyanide bromide bleach may be put back into the stock 
bottle and used over and over again. It may be so with am- 
monium bromide, which he gives, and which I have not tried, 
but it certainly is not so with the potassium salt. 

The prints may be put in either wet or dry—that is, they may 
be wetted first, if attention has been given to point 1, and 
if they bleach unevenly through overlapping, etc., it does not 
matter, provided they are carried as far as they will go. They 
should then be washed until the yellowness has all gone. 

5. The sulphide bath is usually made as follows:—loz. of 
sodium sulphide is dissolved in 10oz. of water, and boiled to 
precipitate the iron. It is then filtered, and made up to 10oz. 
once more. One ounce of this and 9oz. of water make the work- 
ing solution, into which the bleached and washed prints are 
immersed, taking care this time that sulphide flows evenly 
over the print, or markings may result. The prints are then 
washed and dried. 

The Editor of the “B.J.” says that the used sulphide will 
not keep, as it is liable to stain the whites after it has been 
used a few times. In place of the sodium sulvhide I now use 
ammonium sulphide, 6f which I pour a few drops to the pint 
of water. It gives identical tones with the sodium, and, being 
already a liquid, saves the trouble of making up. 

Its disadvantages are that the smell is rather unpleasant and 
the fumes must be kept away from sensitive plates and paper. 
As it is in use for only about two minutes at a time, and then 
ina very dilute state, these difficulties are easily avoided. 

6. The sulphide softens the gelatine, and on thin papers is 
liable to produce blisters, not in the bath itself, but in the final 
washing. They appear as in albumenised paper where there have 
been kinks in handling the prints. They may be avoided entirely 
by using an acid hardener in the hypo, and as an extra pre- 
caution in the case of thin papers a few minutes in a 10 rer 
cent. formalin bath before the first drying. It does not appear 
to be necessary to wash the formalin out. If the prints are 
required to be glazed they should be given another formalin 
or alum bath after the sulphide 

The tone always appears colder on drying, but the method 
enumerated above does not reduce the prints at all, so it is 
not necessary to get a darker print to start with as generally 
stated. 

Finally, to avoid blisters, it is advisable to keep prints flat, 
and when working large sizes a zine dish should be used, which 
can be economically made by a tinsmith. This may be used 
for developing and toning, but not for the hypo bath, for whic™ 
I use a wooden dish lined with wax. One in use sprang a ave 
leak after six months’ continual use, but a touch with 


, + On. the 
iron made it as good as new. stant that 


e 
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FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


SS Ere Came came 


Stereoscopic Photomicrographs. 


M. Monpillard, at a meeting of the Société Francaise last month, 
described a method of obtaining stereo-photomicrographs by illu- 
minating the object first from the right and then from the left 
by swinging the mirror. A later improvement is the use of a half 
diaphragm on the condenser, which is shifted from one side to the 
other. This idea wasi utilised more than ten years ago by Mr. Iles, 
of Birmingham, we believe, and it gives very effective results. 


The Improvement of Bromide Prints. 


M. Underberg suggests that misty bromide prints can be con- 
siderably improved by immersion in the mercuric iodide intensifier. 
On immersion in this the prints assume a nasty yellow tone, but if 
washed and immersed in a metol-hydroquinone developer, the image 
is converted into a fine blue-black colour. Prints thus treated have 
been exposed, both damp and dry, to sunlight for six weeks without 
showing any change of colour. 


Development in Daylight. 

In the current number of the “Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Photographie,” M. B. Szilird recalls the fact that, excluding parti- 
cular forms of apparatus, Spiro, Williams, Ludwig, Herman and 
Schulze, Stiss, Lumiére and Seyewetz and others have suggested the 
use of dyes in developers so that plates could be developed in day- 
light. It ‘s important that the dyes should be soluble or miscib'e 
with alkalies, and also form colourless compounds with acids, or, in 
other words, that the gelatine should not be permanently stained. 
Numerous experiments have led him to finally adopt the following 
formula as perfectly satisfactory :— 


Luteol 2 gms 
Phenolphthaleine 3 gms. 


Alcohol ccs. 
Glycerine 50 gms. 
Caustic potash .. 1-2 gms. 


To every 100 ccs. of developer should be added 20-60 ccs. of the 
above solution, which is deep red in colour and perfectly protects the 
plate from any actinic light. M. Szilrd states that this, if sufficient 
depth of developer be used, is applicable to the most rapid ordinary 
or orthochromatic plates, provided direct sunlight or the electric 


light be avoided. The above solution forms also an efficient 
for tank lamps. 
A New Developer. 

A German patent has been granted to Fritzsche and Co., of ] 
burg, for the use of protocatechuicaldehyde or its bisulphite 
pound as a developer. The action is due to two hydroxyl grou 
the ortho position, and is increased by the addition of the 
yde. The presence of the latter enables the developer to be 
with sodium bisulphite. A typical formula is 1 part p 
catechuicaldehyde, 5 parts sulphite, 5 parts potassium carbo 
and a little potassium ferrocyanide. It is claimed for this deve 
hat it enables over-expesure to be compensated for, and soft, 
monious negatives are given, even with long exposures. 


Toning Bromides. 
Herr A. F. La Rin in “ Photographische Kunst,” calls attentic 


the well-known fact that different tones are obtained on broi 
prints developed with different developers, and gives the follo 
table of his results, with some of which, however, we ca 
agree :— 
| { 
| A Urai 
. | Hypo-Alum S Uraninm Copper 
Developer. | (Brown). Tron (blue). (red brown). (red). tone 
Amidol ......... Best Not Whites Very suitable} Very 
| satisfactory stained ab 
| 
Metol - Hydro} Unsatisfac- | Satisfactory, | Unsatisfac- Tones less Uns: 
tory, some- | only slight tory fact 
times will change 
not tone 
Hydroquinone| Same as Fine tone ay Stains 9 
above slightly 
Edinol.......... Fine tone Unsatisfac- Good Suitable = 
tory 
Ferrous Oxa | 
late . Satisfactory _ Fine tone _ - 
al — Unsatisfac- Suitable Suit 
tory 
bronzing 
Pyro Soda......| Unsatisfac- = Unsatisfac- aS = 
| tory tory 


Patent Dews. 


ee 
' Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents have been made between 

June 24 and June 29 :— 

Prints.—No. 14,471. Machine to facilitate the production of photo- 
graphic prints. Frederick William Emuss and Montague Picton 
Prout, 98, Balham High Road, London. 

CryematocrapH.—No. 14,493. Improvements in cinematograph 
pictures. Bessie Kate Brown and Theodore Brown, 8, Villa 
Road, Brixton, London. 

Prints.—No. 14,505. Improvements in apparatus for drying photo- 
graphic prints. B. J. Hall and Co., Ltd., and Benjamin James 
Hall, 39, Victoria Street, London. 


Sovventrs.—No. 4,662. Device for producing photographic 
souvenirs. Courtney Spencer Jones, High Street, Woodford 
Green. 


Cotovurine PHoroerapus.—No. 14,666. Improvements in the colour- 
ing of photographs, and in the apparatus for use therein. John 
J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., and Thomas Arthur Moryson, 322, 
High Holborn, London. 
Suurrers.—No. 14,728. Improvements in camera shutter releases. 
Charles Chase Little, 53, Chancery Lane, London. 
rrers.—No. 14,760. Improvements in or relating to cutters for 
Carjhotographic prints and the like. Joseph Thacher Clarke, 
vancery Lane Station Chambers, London. 


Firms.—No. 14,858. Improvements ‘in films. Ozias Dodge, 7, So 
ampton Buildings, London. 

Camrras.—No. 14,916. Improvements in photographic came 
Herbert Holmes, William Albert Edwards, and Houghtons, 1 
88, High Holborn, London, 

Birp’s-Eyn Virws.—No. 14,932. Improvements relating to a me 
of, and apparatus for, photographing bird’s-eye views. 
Paul 'Theuerkorn, 20, High Holborn, London. 

Campras.—No. 14,966. Improvements in cameras. John Edi 
Thornton, 6, Bank Street, Manchester. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AOCEPTEHED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery L 
London, W.C. 


Repropuction Process.—No, 11,312. ap. 1906. This inven 
has reference to the obtaining of direct positive copies or 
similes of tracings, or translucent drawings, or other translu 
cies, without the intermediary of a negative, in Indian in 
carbon black, or any suitable pigment, paint, varnish, ename 
other coloured inks or substances; or in photo-lithographic t1 
fer or printers’ inks, for the purpose of -obtaining there! 
multiple copies by machine printing. Whereas gum-ferric 1 
are now in common vse for the purpose of obtaining pos 
coloured copies of translucent drawings from a photo-impre 
film, by acting on the salts of iron with certain chemically ax 
colouring reagents, such as ferro cyanide of potassium and ta 
acids, or like substances, which induce only a chemically 4 
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loped, dyed, or stained copy, quite a different property of the A | t 
gum-tferric film is now proposed, which will be much more certain. na eC a. 
in its results—namely, its power of combining with some of the —+o-— 
cyanides of potash, and of being dissolved thereby, and this 
invention is confined wholly to the use and application of this 
species of film_or solution and solvents. By using them a photo- : 2 : : 
f | I think beginners would take more kindly to factorial development 
impressed ea Ae Sn golvang emays the unexposed. penis (writes Mr. DB. McGregor in “'The Bienes News”) if they 
ih Beal BO vane. wa n of preferably wits OG amide Or could get it simplified, so that they could divide the number of seconds 
potassium, or other equivalent solvent, certain. stencilling effects : 5 a p 

i al faith 5 . of first appearance by a factor which would give them the result at 
are produced in the film, thereby leaving the surface of the sub- d E : ; a 
_ sistem RauypENRis IheRRS endl sailensl. ome & “ts still ae once, without having, as in the old method, to multiply by the 
“a aay film. B fe a Se Bate : x ie ee factor and divide by sixty. My new system, which I have been using 
po ele cisment it ta YM is Ee ea Soa nee Os Pee for some time, is very simple. There is no calculation required; you 
oa P g van Dent), Danaus; Enamels, OF varnishes, or. ‘wil merely divide the number of seconds of first appearance by the factor, 
preasy printers’ transfer inks, Becess 1s gained to the bared surface and you have your answer in minutes required for total development. 
Be the naked pants to which the ink adheres, and by using weak | y give some of the developing agents below, with new and old factors. 
acids as a secondary solvent to remove the remaining film, and - : 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 
Simplified Factorial Development. 


with it the superimposed ink, a positive mechanically oe ps ois pee 
developed copy of the original subject is obtained, which, ; 6, 10 
being mechanically applied direct on the surface of the 6. 0 
paper or other material, and not on a soluble surface 2. Hydroquinone i) 
film, is fixed hard, and cannot be removed by any solving 2. Metol .... 50 
or ordinary washing. The prepared surface is exposed in the 6. Ortol 3 0 

sarees , a 7 10. Imogen sulphite 6 
usual way, then primarily treated with a solution of ferro-cyanide i Diosent 9 
of potassium or equivalent solvent, the ferro-cyanide of potassium, 3. Edinol 20 
having, not only the effect of developing up the picture in Prus- 2. Byrom rrere 5 
sian blue, as in the blue line process, but at the same time of Divide by 3 and multiply by 2. Rodinal ......... 40 
completely dissolving away the protecting gum ferric in the unex- Hypo Eliminators and how to use them. 
posed parts which are along under the lines, or the dark portions The hypo eliminator I use (writes Mr. Frederick Page in “ Photo- 
of the translucency where the light has not acted. 'The print | graphy”) is a very dilute solution of potassium permanganate, or, if 
may now be dried, and in this stage of the operation the surface that is not at hand, Condy’s fluid, which is supposed to contain 
is practically covered with a stencil film in which the parts | sodium permanganate, will do just as well. After the plate or the 
exposed to light are still covered with the protecting film; but print has been washed under the tap or in three or four changes of 
under and along the lines and dark portions of the ‘tansparency | water for about a couple of minutes, it is placed in water just tinged 


the raw paper is exposed and stained blue. pink with the permanganate. The pink colour will be discharged 
For producing direct photo prints or copies of the original, the almost at once, and the solution is then changed for fresh. It .is 
surface after drying is mechanically treated all over, but parti- | changed from time to time until the print may be left for three 


cularly in these bare pants, with a prepared solution of Indian | minutes in the pink liquid without altering its colour, and when this 
ink, pigment, paint, varnish, enamel, or carbon-black, or other | is the case it may be assumed that the hypo is completely destroyed. 
colouring matter or dye stuff which will become insoluble on | With a negative which is wanted in a hurry, but still is wanted pro- 
drying ; while in the case of multiple copies to be produced by | perly washed, this process seems excellent, and has been in use for 
machine printing, the surface is treated with any suitable greasy | years without any failure. Now and again. the permanganate will 
litho-transfer, or printers’ ink, producing thereby, and after the | leave a slight brown stain on the negative; but a bath of five grains 
subsequent operation of solving away the stencil in weak acid, a | of oxalic acid to one ounce of water removes these very quickly, and 
transfer copy which will go down on stone or metal for machine | a short wash completes the cure. But such stains are not at all 
printing purposes. The ink, colouring matter, or the like, may be | common, and can be prevented altogether by washing the negative 
applied by rolling up or with a sponge, brush, or pad of cotton | or the print as much as possible before resorting to the permanganate, 
wool, and will effectually stain or work itself into the surface in | and by taking care not to use this too strong. 


the open, bare, or naked parts of the stencil, where it is unpro- Judges at Exhibitions. 
tected by the film, and which have been overshadowed by With reference to ideal judges in pictorial photography, a writer 
the lines or dark portions of the translucency ; whereas in those | in “The Amateur Photographer” says: “History shows us that 


other parts exposed to the action of light, on which the imper- | the men who laughed at Turner, scoffed at Monet, sneered at Whistler, 
meable film still exists, the ink or colouring matter or greasy ink | and howled down Rossetti, were the leading contemporary painters. 
will be effectually prevented from reaching the surface. The | If artist-painters showed themselves such poor critics of their own 
copy is now immersed in a weak acid bath, which forms a second- art, are they to be trusted as judges of pictorial photography—an 
ary solvent, and which will have the effect of dissolving away | art which few of them understand, and many of them profess to 
the remaining film, and with it the superimposed ink, and of despise? I do not think so. And I doubt whether men who have 
bleaching the copy white. A wash in water to remove the acid | the artistic temperament to become first-class pictorial photographers 
and the dissolved film and clean the surface is all that is required | have a emperament which will qualify them to act as clear-sighted 
to complete the copy. Henry Lionel Shawcross, Dale Street, judges. Having eliminated these, there still remains that class of 
Liverpool. men who have cultivated their critical and appreciative talents, I 
SS ae mean art critics of the class to which Mr. Bernard Shaw belongs. 
ir. W. F. Cooper, of Water Lane, Watford, writing to “Nature” | And, tal king Mr. Shaw as an example, and leaving his diatribes and 
point out the difficulties experienced by amateurs in obtaining | fireworks out of the question, I have never met with such a calm, 
ciently rapid films for the purposes of research, says the fastest | just, unerring critic of pictorial photography as Mr. Shaw has proved 
s he has been able to obtain have a speed of H. and D. 100, less | himself to be. If Mr. Shaw, and several such as he, acted as hanging 
1 half that of ordinary snapshot plates. This speed is quite | committee at the Royal Academy, and jury of admission at the Photo- 
lequate for the photography of operations, for in a case observed | graphic Salon, art would be the gainer. 
Mr. Cooper an exposure of ten minutes would have been required The Reflex Camera. 
Cooper has ‘been successful in recording the movements of blood Probably the best method of holding the camera (writes Mr. A. 
muscle parasites, but the chief obstacle in the way of further | Lockett in “Focus ”) is to suspend it from the neck by a strap, with 
ress is lack of general interest in the uses of the cinematograph | the back resting against the body. Only a slight steadying pressure 
he part of scientific workers as opposed to professionals. He in- | of the hands is then required, and the latter are left at liberty to 
S correspondence with others who have taken up this line of manipulate the focussing screw and exposure lever. It is best to have 
k with the view of producing a demand for films better suited to | these two movements on opposite sides. When they are both on the 
purpose in the matter of speed and orthochromatic properties. same side the exposure cannot be given quite the exact instant that 
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the subject is focussed. It is advisable to have an additional focussing 
screen to fit the back. The apparatus can then be used on a stand at 
any height if desired; most reflex cameras are so provided. If, how- 
ever, the camera has a screw bush at the side, it can be fastened to 
the tripod on that side, and the focussing done through the reflex 
finder. The best apparatus of this kind is fitted with ‘a revolving 
back, which can readily be turned for either upright or horizontal 


pictures, without removing it—obviously a great convenience. 


Dew Books. 


——>—____ 


“The Poetry of Architecture.” By John Ruskin. 1, ANG (8 de St, 


London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1s. 


A well-known writer on every photographic topic, from art to 
chemistry, once delivered himself of an obiter dictum to the effect that 
no architectural photograph could be pictorial. This may be true, 
but as early as 1837 Ruskin had discovered that there was at least 
poetry in architecture, and from November of that year to December 
of 1838, a series of articles by him appeared in the “ Architectural 
Review.” A costly reprint appeared in 1893, but now by the issue 
of this edition the said articles are placed within the enh of 
all, and a careful study of them will, we think, teach many a p yoto- 
graphic worker, not only that there is oeauty in architecture generally, 


but also in detail. 


Reproductions of the original woodcu S are given, because, as the 
editor, Mr. F. C. Tilney, says, “ They evidently passed the censor- 
ship of the author, whose need of them as d iagrams has led to their 


unhesitating inclusion here.” The book is further embellished by 


full-page half-tone reproductions and a three-colour frontis piece, the 


inclusion of these being explained by the editor in the following lines : 
“In the case of photographs of the very places that are exhaustively 
treated iby the author, the case is different; for the physical features, 
the architectural characteristics, the phenomena of light, of air, and 
of distance, the water surface and ref ections, as well as other quali- 
ties impossible in an outline sketch, are inherent in a good photo- 
graph. It is therefore with much gratification that the editor has 
been able to avail himself of the excellent photographs of Mr. R. 
Child Bayley, F.R.P.S. (Editor of “ Photography,” and author of 
“The Complete Photographer”). These camera pictures confirm, in 
a remarkable way, the searching observations of Ruskin upon natural 
effects in those sections of the work which deal with Lakes Como and 
Lecco. Ruskin himself took a keen interest in photography, and 
such a, use of it as the present could scarcely fail to give him pleasure 
were he alive to witness it. Further, could he have known that 
photographic processes would have made it possible to reproduce a 
Turner drawing in its actual colour, he would doubtless have eagerly 
availed himself of the first opportunity of pressing them into his 
service. No apology is needed, therefore, for the coloured frontis- 
piece of this edition, which reproduces the Lake of Como—his 
favourite drawing—in Group XI. All his remarks as to the hues, the 
reflections, the ite villas, the snowy peaks of the Larian Lake, are 
borne out by Turner’s exquisite vignette.” 

We welcome this reprint most heartily, and congratulate the editor, 
his photographic illustrator, and the publishers on the results ob- 
tained, and we commend a careful study of this and the other Ruskin 
reprints in this low-priced series, to the careful perusal of photo- 
graphers. 
“The Year Book of Photography.” 

F.R.P.S. Pp. 614 
London. 


Edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
Ts x 44. “The Photographic News,” 
1s. paper. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The literary portion of this work is divided into five sections, 
dealing with “Seascape and Yacht Photogra ohy,” by the Editor ; 
“Landscape Photography,” by J. C. Warburg; “Practical Portrait 
Photography,” by C. H. Hewitt; “ Architectura Photography,” by 


H. W. Bennett; and “ Flower Photography,” by Edward Seymour. 
There is thus considerable choice for the reader, and the information 


given is by no means too solid, but of the ight character which 


will especially appeal to the amateur reader, and illustrations lend 
point to the stories that each writer has to tell. It is invidious to 
pick out any article as the best, but one may possibly think that 
those by Mess 
former because it deals essentially with portraiture in a room and 
not a studio, and therefore being all the more valuable to the amateur 


s. Hewitt and Bennett are the most practical, the 


worker. Mr. Bennett’s article is welcome because, whilst b 
thoroughly practical, it lays stress on the fact that the architect 
worker must be in sympathy, with the work—a “sympathy ali 
amounting to reverence,” as the author says. 

The usual collection of formule 2nd tables and novelty section 
appear, with complete lists of societies, trade names, etc. Th’ 
the forty-eighth volume of the “Year Book,” and it is quite up to 
standard of its predecessors, and will form, as in the past, a us 
reference work for amateur workers 


“Telephotography Simplified.” By Captain Owen Wheeler. Pp. 
84 x 5) R. and T.. Beck, Ltd. 3d. 

This little pamphlet deals with the use and advantages of the I 
for telephoto work, as described in our issue for May 10, p. 
Captain Wheeler’s notes are practical, and with the illustrat 
thoroughly convincing as to the advantages of this hood, whic 
now made by Messrs. Beck. 


“Monographie du Diamidophénol en Liqueur Acide.” By G. Balag 
Pp. 84. 7x5. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 2fr. 75c. 

“Applications de la Photographie aux levés Topographiques.” 
Henri and Joseph Vallot. Pp. 237. 74x 5. Paris: Gauthi 
Villars. 4fr, 

M. Balagny’s little work is an elaboration of his-method of deye 
ing with an acid solution of amidol, which was abstracted in 
issue for April 26, 1907, p. 308. There is, however, rather more t 
this in the work, and it may be taken as the best monograph on 
use of amidol that has yet appeared. 

MM. Vallot’s work is of a somewhat more scientific interest t) 
the above, and it deals with. what we in England should call ph« 
grammetry, or surveying by photography. The application, of phe 
graphy to this particular work has been much more neglected 
here than in France, where: doubtless it owed much of that attent 
bestowed on it to the work of Colonel Laussedat, whose death 
1ave only recently had to chronicle. The work deals very thoroug 
with the theoretical side and the necessary apparatus, and will dou 
ess take its place as one of the classics on a subject which appe 
0 the few and not to the many. 


New Cryematocrapx Firms.—The Charles Urban Trading Ce 
pany, Litd., of 48, Rupert Street, London, W., are placing a num 
of new films on the market. some of which appear to be of considera 
historical and scientific interest, notably “Visit of the Color 
Premiers to Portsmouth,” “British State Ceremonies,” “The L 
Shamrock,” and “Through the Mic oscope.” Several of these n 
films should prove valuable also as “records,” and as such will 
welcomed by all who desire the preservation, in picture form, 
unique events. 

New Eprysures Pxerocrapnic Assocratrion.—At a large meeti 
of Edinburgh photographers held last week it was resolved to sti 
a new photographic association. Rules and regulations were dra’ 
| up, office-bearers and council elected, and it was. agreed to open tf 
session in October. The name of the new association is to be @ 
| Mid-Lothian Photo. Association. 
| Tourist Lirpratukr.—From the Health Resorts Developme 
Association, 29, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C., wé have receiv 
copies of bouklets published by them for the town councils of F 
mouth, Harwich and Skegness. These little guide books give mu 
useful information, together with a number of illustrations of t 
various districts dealt with, and those of our readers who. anti 
pate being in the neighbourhood during the summer months wov 
do well to secure a copy, which may be had post free on applicati 
by letter or postcard to the respective town clerks. 

SHEFFIELD Pyorograpuic Socrety.—The annual report. shows th 
the society is in.a prosperous condition with a considerably increas’ 
membership. There have been twenty-two meetings held during t 
year, which have been well attended. Several well-known phot 
graphic workers have lectured before the society, and the lar 
attendances at such lectures lead the council to believe that the poli 
of interchanging lecturers with other societies is appreciated, 


photographic workroom, which can also be used as a studio, h 
been acquired for the use of members, and fitted wp with conyeniene 
for developing, enlarging and reducing. A series of elementa’ 


demonstrations will be held in it at an early date. The secretary | 
the society is Mr. James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 
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he “Mite” Pocket Folding Camera. Sold by A. E. Staley and 
Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, H.C. 

This camera is well named, as it is extremely small, and really a 
ocket camera, measuring, in the quarter-plate single extension, 
¢ by 4 by 14, the weight being only 200z. It is fitted with an 
uminiuin baseboard, with rack and pinion and infinity catch. The 
nion is cut with a diagonal screw, and the head bears a coarse-cut 
itchet, which enables it to interlock with the baseboard. when 
ished in, thus fixing the extension at any given point. ‘he 


utter is automatic, with various speeds, and is fitted with the 
test form of Antinous release. The lens is a rapid aplanat working 
f/7.5. A brilliant finder, with level attached, which can be used 
t both horizontal and vertical pictures, is fitted to the lens front, 
lich has rising and cross movement, actuated by rack and pinion. 
1e whole camera is exceptionally well made, is covered with tine 
ain Morocco leather, and forms an excessively dainty and compact 
tle outfit. ‘The camera is made in quarter-plate, with single and 
uble extension, and also postcard size, the prices being respec- 
rely 63s., 80s., and 75s. 


e Jupiter Electric Effect Lamps. Sold by the Jupiter Light 
Studio, 72, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

The increasing use of electric light as the illuminant for portrai- 
re is due not only to the variability of daylight and the greater 
tainty of the former, but also to the ever-increasing facility 
th which the current is obtainable. This mew ‘lamp is made in 
0 forms, the one essentially a studio lamp on iron standard, and 
2 other a portable “effect” lamp. 

Phe studio lamp consists of a small umbrella reflector, fitted with 
ring of incandescent lights, used for focussing and judging the 


action of lighting. In the centre is a special form of arc, the 
sect rays of which are shielded from the sitter. ‘his arc is prac- 
lly a central carbon, with an opposite pole at either end, the 
bons being cored, and impregnated so as to give an intense 


bluish-white light. The exposure is made with a flash lasting 
about 1-40th of a second, or for large groups a continuous are can 
be formed. We have had the opportunity of practically testing the 
efficiency of the flash arc, and find that it gives fully-exposed plates. 
The lamp can be raised or lowered or shifted at will, and a special 
resistance is provided with the outfit so that it can be used with 
alternating or continuous current of 100 or 200 volts. The price ot 
this is £40 complete. The “effect” lamp is, as will be seen from 
the accompanying illustration, a small portable are lamp, which 
can be attached to any plug where electric light is available. It 
lends itself admirably to some charming and unique effects, and, 
being sent out with resistance and all complete, it can be readiiy 
used by amateurs, as well as professionals, thus opening up another 
amusing and useful field of work for amateurs. The price of this 
is £5. 


—-—— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Messrs. REYNoLD AND Branson, Lrp., of Leeds, have sent us a 
descriptive price list of their sequential developing baths, the main 
feature of which is that each plate is placed in a separate bath, and 
the whole then inserted in an outer case, which can be made light- 
tight. Now that development in total darkness is so much to the fore 
with panchromatic plates, this should tbe of special interest. 


Messrs. Enrwistin, THORPE, AND Co., photo-engravers, photo- 
graphers, etc., of 42, Deansgate, Manchester, send us a dainty illus- 
trated booklet, showing half-tone examples of the class of work 
produced by their firm. Their studios are fitted with every facility 
for photographing or sketching objects to be reproduced, and members 
of the staff are sent to any part of the country for the convenience 
of customers. Full particulars, price list, etc., may be obtained from 
the firm at the above address, and all inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


Tue Actrien-GrseiiscHarr FRitscHp Pxoro-ABTEILUNG, of Leipzig, 
send us a price list of their photographic specialities, which include 
mounts, albums, and Vidil and cut sheet films. The list is tastefully 
arranged and profusely illustrated, and appears to contain the latest 
productions in mounts and albums at very reasonable prices. 


““Gotpona’ Manvat” is the title of a booklet issued by Messrs. 
J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, London, W.C., which gives 
clear and concise instructions for working their “Goldona” paper, 
together with two illustrations, one showing the depth to which print- 
ing should be carried before fixing, and the other, the final result. 
All users of this paper would do well to obtain a copy of the booklet, 
which will be sent free to our readers on application, and a careful 
perusal should erable them to overcome any difficulties they may 
have met with in working this or other self-toning papers. Free 
demonstrations and lectures on “Goldona” are given in the exhibi- 
tion room at Messrs. Griffin’s rendezvous, on Wednesday afternoons 
at 5.30, to which all visitors are welcomed. 


SEconp-HAND ApParatus.-—Messrs. Sands, Hunter, and Co. have 
just issued a new list of their second-hand goods, which includes a 
large variety of cameras and. lenses, by practically all the best 
makers, enlargers and reducers, changing-boxes and roll-holders, 
shutters, and a quantity of sundries and accessories too numerous to 
mention. All goods are listed at a price much below the original 
cost, and we think those who intend purchasing any kind of photo- 
graphic apparatus would do well to visit Messrs. Sands, Hunter, and 
Co.’s establishment at 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., or to send 
for a copy of this list before purchasing elsewhere. 


Tue JUNE Issu® of the Gaumont Company’s “Elge” list contains 
particulars of the latest additions to their cinematograph films, some 
of which possess a special interest at the present time. The company 
state that they have obtained sole rights for the reproduction in film 
form of the Bury St. Edmunds pageant, now taking place, and this, 
together with the Oxford pageant just past, will doubtless be in great 
demand by all cinematograph entertainers. The Gaumont Company 
also draw attention to their hiring department, and to some bargains 
in second-hand films, which they are offering at greatly reduced prices, 
particulars of which may be had by applying to the company at 
Chrono House, 5 and 6, Sherwood Street, Piccadilly Circus, 
London, W. 
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Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, JULY 13. 


Edmonton and District Photographic Society. Outing: Ponders End to Enfield 


Lock. 
Chelsea and District Photographic Society. Outing to Leatherhead, 
Aberdeen Photo art Club. Outing to Feugh, Banchory. 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Bookham. 
North London Photographic Society. Outing to Richmond. 
Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Broxbourne. Ladies’ Day. 
Rugby Photographic Society. Visit of Northampton Society to Rugby. 
Handsworth Photographic Society. Excursion to Cannock Chase 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. Outing to Chapel-en-le-Frith and 

Coombe. 

SunDay, JULY 14, 


L.C.C. Staff Camera Club. Outing to Oxshott. 
Monpay, Jury 15. 
South London Photographic Society. Monthly Competition—(Prints). 
TUESDAY, JULY 16. 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 
Thisleton. ‘P.0.P.” F. Eastwood. 
Hackney Photographic Society. ‘Animals of the Zoo.” F. E. Roofe and 
Walter Selfe. 


“Self-Toning Paper.’ A. G 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


South Suburban Photographic Society. Portfolio Chat and Criticism of Prints, 

Leeds Camera Club. ‘Cloud Photography.” Discussion. 

Bristol Photographie Club. Outing to Frampton Cottrell. 

Worthing Cameia Club. Outing to Arundel. 

Everton Camera Club. Half-Day to Storeton. 

Edmonton and District Photographic Society. ‘‘ Characteristics of Modern 
Developers.” A. E. Worfolk. Competition, June 29 Prints. 

Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. Outing to Moreton. 

Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. A Demonstration of Mattos 
Materials. Mattos, Ltd. 


THURSDAY, JULY 18. 
Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Guildford. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


———— 

Puorocraramr Cuarcep.—Frank Dudley (64), photographer, who 
was very respectably dressed, was charged, at the Stafford Quarter 
Sessions, with having obtained a quarter-plate camera and outfit from 
Mr. Albert Perry, tailor, Uttoxeter, by false pretences. Mr. B. C. 
Brough prosecuted. Mr. Perry said he had the camera and outfit 
(which originally cost 17 guineas) for disposal, and he advertised. it 
for sale in. a photographic journal. He received a reply from Bourne- 
mouth, in the name of George Rivers, whose communication repre- 
sented him to be an artist and photographer. Prosecutor offered 
to sell the cutfit for seven guineas, and upon the representations made 
by the correspondent, the outfit was sent to the address at Bourne- 
mouth. Prosecutor afterwards received neither money nor answers 
to letters he sent to “Rivers.” Evidence was given that the parcel 
despatched from Uttoxeter was received by prisoner, who subse- 
quently pawned the goods for £3. The Inspector, in reply to prisoner, 
said that Dudley had given every assistance in the recovery of the 
property. At this stage the prisoner pleaded guilty. Mr. Brough 
said that prisoner was wanted by the Shropshire and other police, 
The Chairman said this was prisoner’s first o fence, and the Court 
felt justice would be met by committing him to one month’s hard 
labour. 


PHCTOGRAPHHRS AND Lice 
was stated of Geo 


‘ces.—At the Blackpool Police Court it 
ge Quarmby and William Taylor, who were charged 


g 
with peddling without a licence, that they were going from door to 
door in Charley Road with a camera, asking if occupants would have 
their photographs taken. The Chief Constable did not press the 


char ig the costs. 


, and defendants were dismissed on payin, 

Tr1u-TaLeE PHorograrH.—During the hearing of a case at the 
Lambeth County Court, in which the defendant failed to appear, the 
plaintiff produced an illustrated paper, and said: “ Here he is, your 


Honour, in a picture, which shows that he was at Henley yesterday.” 


Aw Unenvianie Rrcorp.—At the North London Police Court last 
week Henry James Cray, aged 34, photographer, of Markhouse Road, 
Walthamstow, and Edward Brunjes, of Harries Street, Walthamstow, 
were charged with behaving in such a manner as to be calculated to 
cause a breach of the peace. A police inspector stated that he saw 
the prisoners pushing against young women, whom they disturbed 


with offensive attentions. [The prisoners denied any intentic 
annoying anybody. They admitted that they had had some d 
but were surprised when they were taken into custody. Insp 
Summerfield stated that he was incliced to think that there was 
motive in Cray’s actions, as he had been several times convicte 
theft. Cray said: he went out on business on Monday, wher 
accidentally met the other defendant, and they had a few dj 
together. Cray was fined 21s. and Brunjes 10s.' 6d. 

ALLEGED DAamMac —In the Court ef Session, Edinburgh, last y 
the Lord Ordinary was informed of the settlement of the actio 
Charles Sweet, photographer, Rothesay, against William Cam 
Muir, draper, Montague Street, Rothesay, for £700 damages 
the cost of restoring. his property at 19, Battery Place, Roth 
which, it was alleged, had been irremediably damaged by 
defender’s building operations. By the terms of the agreement 
defender was granted absolvitor, no expenses being due to o 
either party. 

Cram For Wacxs.—John Bickerstaffe, photographer's assis’ 
89, St. Luke’s Road, Southport, summoned Frederick Dodd, ta 
61, Old Haymarket, Liverpool, for payment of £5 15s. 9d., w 
alleged to be due to him. Defendant did not appear. Complai 
said he had been engaged by defendant to. manage a photugrap, 
shop opposite the Prince of Wales Hotel. Defendant transferred 
business, and the sum claimed then remained owing to him as we 
An order for payment in fourteen days was made. 

NEW COMPANIES. 
|  Crry Prcrortan Worxs.—July 1, by Jordan and Sons, Ltd., 
Chancery Lane, W.C. £1,000 (£1). To acquire the busines 
photographic enlargers, artists, and printers, etc., carried on by A 


| Smith and H. iCraeley, at 59-61, Queen Street, Cardiff. No in 


public issue. First directors (not less than two nor more than 
to be appointed by signatories. Twenty ordinary shares. 6 
Queen Street, Cardiff. 


Dews and Dotes. 


a eee 

Drcnasn or Mr. J. T. Cxapwan.—One of the oldest dealer 
the photographic trade, in the person of Mr. J. T. Chapman 
Albert Square, Manchester, has now been lost to us through de 
on the 28th ult. 

Barr or ram FRem PHorocrara.—A Dalston photographer offei 
as an advertisement, to photograph free any baby between 
months and five years. His place was soon besieged with moth 
and their offspring. In all he succeeded in photographing 
dabies. 

Tur New Rapium.—M. André Lancien, the discoverer of mol 
dott, or the new radium, as it is called, is a medical student 
Rochefort. He says he has been studying photography for ab 
wo years, and in the course of experiments he combined mol 
denum and uranium by treating nitrate of uranyl with molybd 
of ammonia, thus obtaining a white precipitate, which, being di 
in vacuum, yielded molybdate o uranyl. This substance affec 
photographic sensitive plates, and has been named mo ybdott. 
radio-activity is very low, reaching a maximum of 40, as oc 
sareu with 1,800,000 of radium bromide, but, on the other ha 
he new substance appears to produce no burning of the skin, é 
nus, besides being far less costly, offers:a double advantage o 
radium bromide in cases in which only a low degree of rac 
activity is required. 

Marx Twary’s PoorocrapH.—Mark Twain, who was the guest 
the Savage Club on the 6th inst., was presented, by Mr. EH. 
Peacock, with an excellent portrait of himself, executed by 1 
Ernest H. Mills and signed by all the members present. In thai 
ing the donors for their gift, he said: “I am very glad ind 
to have that portrait. I think it is the best that I have ever hi 
and there have been opportunities before to get a good photogra] 
I have sat to photographers twenty-two times to-day. Those § 
tings, added to those that have preceded them since I have been 
England—if we average at that.rate—must have numbered betwé 


es 


ot 


100 and 200. This is the best I have had.” 


Campriper PHorocrapHic Crus.—The fifth: annual meeting’ 
held on June 25, when there was a good attendance of members’a 
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‘friends. The secretary, in presenting thé annual report, stated 
the past year had been a very successful one in all ways—in 
bership, in attendance at the meetings, and in the interest 
ifested. The club had made very distinct progress, and at no 
since its commencement had there been more life and vigour 
at present. During the year sixteen meetings had been held 
rhich lectures, demonstrations, etc., lad been given, twelve of 
h had been undertaken by their own members. The exhibition 
had been a great success. The treasurer, in submitting the 
ment of accounts for the year, said that the club was entirely 
from debt of any description, and had a substantial balance in 
|. Both report and balance-sheet were adopted. The officers 
he year were then elected, the president (Mr. W. Farren), the 
president (Mr. C. H. Nicholl), and the secretary (Mr. Sowdon) 
x re-elected, with Mr. W. C. Squire (treasurer) and Messrs. 
§. Coulson, S. J. Parson, J. H. Leech, W. Tams, D. J. Scott, 
sarrett, and A. Farren forming the new committee. The pro- 
ings closed with votes of thanks to the officers both past and 


mt. 


juMMER Hoimpays” is the title of the Great Eastern Railway 
oany’s handbook for 1907, in which special prominence has been 
1 to some of the less known districts in East Anglia and to 
country between Cromer and the Norfolk Broads. 1t is pro- 
y illustrated with facsimile water-colour drawings and pen-and- 
sketches, and contains much useful information respecting the 
icts dealt with, together with a sketch map of the broads and 
mprehensive list of golf-links in the eastern counties. The 
let is well worth perusal by those who intend spending their 
ays in any part of the district which it covers, and copies may 
tained from the publishers, at 30, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

omipr ENLARGEMENTS.—Mr. Henry M. Ward, of Leicester, 
e reputation for enlargements is well established in the photo- 
aic trade world, sends us examples of his latest achievements 
toned bromides,” a subject to which he has devoted specia 
tion for a number of years. These subjects, which inclu:de por- 
‘studies, interiors, animals, statuary, etc., vary considerably in 
but all alike show a richness of colour and delicacy of grada- 
which is altogether admirable, and one looks in vain for any 0 
} harsh contrasts so frequently met with in bromide enlarge- 
s. The rich sepias and velvety-purple blacks might well be 
1 for carbon, and the name of “carbon bromides,” which their 
or gives them, seems to us extremely appropriate. We fee 
that any of our readers who entrust their enlarging orders to 
Ward will be quite satisfied with the results, and a trial wil 
nce them of the excellence and exceptional quality of the work. 
Ward’s address is 9, Belgrave Road, Leicester. 


[B YEAR 1905 saw a phenomenal rise in the price of platinum an 
eatly increased production in the United States (says “The 
tific American”). The annual report of the United States 
gical Survey on the production of platinum, prepared this year 
Ir. F. W. Horton, contains details of exceptional interest. I 
s that early in March, 1905, the price of ingot platinum advanced 
78s. an ounce to 84s. an ounce, surpassing gold in value. On 
11, 1905, the price fell to 82s., and remained firm at this quota- 
until February 1, 1906, when it jumped to 100s. an ounce, where 
mained until September 1, 1906, when it leaped to the unpre- 
ited value of 128s. an ounce. Mr. Horton’s report also shows 
the production of platmum in the United States increased from 
unces in 1904 to 318 ounces in 1905. 


ESDEN INTERNATIONAL PHoToGRAPHIC Exutpition, 1909.—We 
that much interest has been awakened in the above exhibition 
to the announcement that it will be held under the patronage 
s Majesty King Frederick August of Saxony, and that H.R.H. 
se John George will act as president of the honorary committee. 
intended to issue a comprehensive programme in several 
lages early in September. All information may be obtained 
the office of the exhibition, Dresden-A., Neumarkt, 1, Hotel 
>, Berlin. 
NUAL Ovrinc or THE Rotary Company, Lrp.—The employees 
e above firm visited Hastings on July 6, on the occasion of their 
al outing, and were fortunate in being able to enjoy a day 
from rain. The numbers were rather reduced, owing to the 
ay season haying commenced; but a contingent numbering some 


350 were present, and appear to have taken full advantage of the 
arrangements made for their benefit. Luncheon was provided in the 
St. Leonards Pier Pavilion, after which the party separated and spent 
the afternoon in the manner which appealed most to their individual 
tastes, tea being provided at special charges at all the establishments 
of Messrs. Atkins Bros. and Cox, on production of the firm’s pro- 
gramme. This programme consisted of an eight-page booklet, con- 
taining all information necessary to keep in touch with the day’s 
proceedings, the cover being printed on “ Rotograph” bromide paper 
and ornamented with views of Hastings, the whole providing an 
interesting souvenir of the outing. 


Tue “Rasar” Camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” P.O.P., has 
been awarded to A. E. L. Vial, Esq., 5, Dulverton Road, Leicester, 
his entry having been judged the best received during June. The 
paper on which the print was made was purchased from Messrs. 
Wands, Chemists, Leicester. 


Tur Naruratisr’s Stanp.—Under the above name Messrs. Sanders 
and Crowhurst are placing on the market a new form of tripod, 
specially designed for photographing birds’ nests, flowers, seashore 
objects, etc. The legs, which are 2lin. high, fit into a tilting table, 
thus enabling the camera to be inclined at any angle, and the top, 
measuring 8in, x 7in., is covered with a cloth, the whole being finished 
in dull green. The tripod is very strong and rigid, and though only 
weighing three pounds, is capable of supporting any ordinary half- 
plate camera fully extended. The price is 18s. 6d. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the makers, Messrs. Sanders and Crow- 
hurst, 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 


Tuer SrRANGE ADVENTURES of Emerich Dorsay, a Hungarian photo- 
grapher, are now forming the subject (says the Central News) of 
diplomatic notes ‘which are being exchanged between Budapest and 
Cairo. Dorsay set up in business some years ago in the Egyptian 
capital and gained a high reputation among the members of the 
European colony. He was eventually appointed Court photographer 
to the Khedive, and in this capacity was largely patronised by Prince 
Mahmud. Dorsay alleges that the Prince ran up a large account, 
and that when he respectfully hinted at payment he was promptly 
arrested and thrown into prison. He managed to make his escape 
and reached Budapest in a state of destitution. He laid his case 
before the police, an unhappy step to take, for the police surgeon 
declared he was mad, and the luckless photographer speedily found 
nimself in a lunatic asylum. Fortunately for him it occurred to the 
Budapest police to investigate his story, which, it is now stated, 
hey have discovered to be true, and the Austro-Hungarian Consulate 
in Cairo is taking steps to obtain satisfaction for the long-suffering 
creditor. 


SECRETARIES OF SOCIETIES who are now preparing their programme 
or the winter session may be glad to learn that Messrs. Kodak, 
Ltd., are arranging for their Mr. W. F. Slater to give a lecture on 
“The Theory and Practice of Time Development,” accompanied with 
practical demonstrations of their daylight developing tanks, etc. 
Those desirous of securing this for one of their meetings should com- 
municate at once with Kodak, Ltd., 57 to 61, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C., in order that suitable dates may be arranged. 


Sovurn SusurBan PHorogRrapuic Socrery.—Only eighteen out of the 
150 members of this society attended at the Society’s rooms, 75, High 
Street, Lewisham, on Wednesday evening for the discussion on 
bromide printing opened by Mr. Philibert Melotte. Mr. P. B. 
Dannatt presided. Mr. Melotte is engaged in the Photographic 
Department at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, where at least a 
ton of hypo and many thousands of sheets of bromide paper are used 
in the course of the year. Henve he was able to give the society 
much curious information not generally known to amateur photo- 
graphers about the exposure and development, and the eccentricities 
and peculiarities of bromide papers and developers. Amongst other 
things he said that as a matter of experience he found the correct 
exposure of bromide paper in winter was double that required in 
summer ; but to show the latitude obtainable in exposure he produced 
three prints, exposed respectively for 30, 40, and 50 seconds, and 
developed with amido], the result in each case being almost identical. 
Another point he emphasised was the possibility of developing 
bromide prints with practically any known developer. In proof of 
this he showed a number of prints developed with a variety of 
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developers—including pyro-metol—and all yielding approximately the 
same result, with very little to choose between them. Amidol appar- 
ently gave the most satisfactory print; but he cautioned the members 
against attempting to develop an under-exposed print with amidol. 
For forced development. of that-kind he preferred metol-hydroquinone. 
Among the bromide prints shown at the meeting were a couple of 
framed enlargements of architectural subjects by Mr. Percie Edwards, 
and several toned enlargements made by Mr. W. C. Chaffey and Mr. 
F. N. Palmer, from negatives obtained at the Epping outing.—1. 
secretary reported that the Epping excursion was thoroughly enjoyed 
by those who attended, mainly owing to the help and hospitality 
extended tu the members by Mr. J. T. Ashby, F.R.P.S. Mr. Ashby 
guided them to the best views in the Forest, and after tea invited 
them to his house, where they discussed pictorial photozvaphy. 

Cuanex or ApprEss.—The Tella Camera Co., formerly of 110, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, announce that they have moved to iarger 
premises at 68, High Holborn, W.C., where all future communica- 
tions should be addressed. 


Correspondenice. 


** Correspondents should never 


write on both sides of the paper. 


No notice is taken of communications unless the. names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 
“x We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 


our correspondents. 
TIMES IS HARD. 
To the Editors 

Gentlemen,—Times is hard, there is no gainsaying that, and the 
following style of business does not improve them. The enclosed 
circular was left at my private house this week, and apparently this 
very important firm, which gives no address, was doing a good 
business.—Yours faithfully, A PROFESSIONAL. 

[The circular enclosed. is as follows.—Eps. B.J.] 

Messrs. STUART LANCASTER np SON, 
ARCHITECTURAL AND TECHNICAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Photographers to H.M. the dung. Photographers by: special appoint- 
ment to H.M. the King of Porttgal. Photographers appointed by 

the Admiralty to H.M. Dockyards, 

have been favoured with instructions to photograph ‘certain 

Houses and Premises in this district. To give rictorial and artistic 

effect to these p hotographs the tenants or their children are invited 

to.stand outside to be photographed with the premises. 

NO CHARGE IS MADE. 

A proof of the photograph. will be shown in a day or two. 

We shall be Photographing in your Street between 12 and 2 o’cloc! 

Address 


K. 


“LUSTRALENE” AND “POISONED FINGERS.” 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Having myself been a. sufferer from fingers poisoned 


by chemicals (many and many is the time I have been compelled to 
leave my bed in the small hours and, in order © gain relief from the 
itching torture, plunge my hands into the’ hottest water I could 
bear), I shall have pleasure in imparting to “ Fingers,” who appealed 
to you for help in last week’s “Journal,” arid to al 
sufferers, how I overcame the difficulty for myself. 
Several weeks ago I had on my shelves a tube of Lustralene, 
a preparation sold for imparting lustre to dul prints. It suddenly 
struck me that as the principal part of this preparation was 
evidently wax, if I smeared it over the fingers it might reasonab y 
be expected to give some protection to those tortured members. 
did so before commencing work each morning. By the end of the 
week the improvement was so marked that I forcibly felt the thriil 
of gladness we all experience when we have discovered the remedy 
for an evil that has long depressed us. For years, up to a few 
weeks ago, my fingers had such an unpleasing appearance, on account 
of the texture of the skin in its poisoned state, that I never willingly 
displayed them. I was simply ashamed of them. At this moment I 


other like 


? 


There is one suggestion I would like to make to the “Vang 
Company,” and that is that, if they think it worth their while, 
might impart to this, to me, precious preparation a more ple 
odour. 

In recommending this proceeding to my fellow photogray 
who suffer in the same way as I myself once did, I must, of co 
add that even now I take all possible precautions to keep my fir 
out of the solutions with which I work. Trusting that this 
munication will be of some va ue, I am, yours respectfully, 

24, Lark Street, Burnley. DRED. BRunte 


THE ALUM TROUGH. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—* Indeed, we believe it. has been stated that the y 
is the more efficient of the two.” This quotation is from an Ex € 
note on the use of the alum trough in your last issue. But is ¢ 
any ground for the diffidence implied in the “we believe”? Sui 
Melloni and Tyndall, the first investigators of diathermaney, ali 
went out of their way to emphasise the fact that water is slig 
less diathermanous than alum solution. Tables of the nume: 
results of these investigators are quoted in almost every text-bool 
heat, and it is therefore somewhat astonishing that the attentio: 
lanternists should have to be directed in this year of grace 1907 to 
superior athermancy of water over alum solution. May it not 
that the alum tank habit has arisen, not from the irresponsible st 
ment of any “great authority,” as you suggest, but rather from 
unwarranted deduction from partial knowledge? It was found 
Melloni that alum in the solid state is, after sugar-candy and ice, 
most athermanous of the solids investigated. And, as is well kno 
this property of solid alum is turned largely to practical account 
the refrigerating and fire-protection. industries. May not then 
installation of the alum-trough in lantern work have a 
result of the knowledge on the part of some “ practical’ man, 
acquainted with the literature of the subject, that solid alum 
Super-eminently athermanous; this knowledge provoking the ini 
ence that what is super-eminentlly done by the solid must also 
super-eminently done by its solution? 

I have for many years used plain water troughs in lantern w« 
when delicate slides were being exhibited, and can answer for th 
protective efficiency. Dovucias CARNEGIE 

Blackheath. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF IRIS 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Two points dealt with in Mr. Anderson’s letter see! 
to me very debatable. First, with regard to the use of stops. NW 
Anderson cannot conceive of any hand camera worker stopping doy 
beyond 7/8, and therefore he does not think the effect of aperture 
any moment. The modern hand camera, lens generally has an ape 
ture of //6, but if it is used for marine work (and this is a most popul 
branch of hand camera work) it has to be stopped down to f/16 
//22, owing to the fact that the majority of liens shutters will not gi 
a higher speed than about 1-34 sec. The average speed for this ty] 
of work in fine weather is about 1-50 at f/16, therefore stopping dow 
is necessary. Ioften use //22 myself, hence the apertures to be co: 
sidered, so far as they affect shutter exposures, range from abot 
7/6 down to //22, and this series is quite long enough to give marke 
differences in efficiency. In my former letter I considered a seri 
down to //64, but only for the purpose of illustrating the comparatiy 
effects with the two shutters. As to the marking of the speeds, I ai 
quite in agreement with Mr. Anderson with regard to the wron 
marking so prevalent. I can see no excuse for marking a series frot 
about 1-15 to 1-100, when, as a matter of fact, the shutter has prac 
tically only two useful speeds of perhaps 1-17 and 1-35. As a rul 
the highest speed is only about twice the lowest. I do not, however 
agree with him in thinking that the effective exposure should b 
marked in preference to the duration. The ideal would be to marl 
both, but if one onlly is provided I should prefer that to. be the dura 
tion. High efficiency is, of course, desirable, but this affects exposur 


SHUTTERS. 


look at them with pleasure—t hey are now as healthy in appearance 
as they ever were in my life, and I am now quite free from that 
horrible itching which once possessed and distressed me. Allow me 
to commend “ Lustralene” to all my suffering fellow photographers ; 


only, and in hand camera work we cannot calculate exposure to é 
great deal of nicety, and we have to trust a great deal to the latitude 
of the plate. The duration of the exposure is, however, an important 
matter with moving objects, and there is no saving clause here. If the 
exposure is twice as much as it ought to be, a moving object is badly 


it in no way incommodes one in one’s work, but performs its pro- 
tective office—at any rate, so far as T am concerned—pertectly. 


blurred, though the plate is not ho pelessly over-exposed. Hence I 


preter to have the duration marked accurately. High efficiency is 
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wanted, but I am not particular 
jent exposure. 

his leads to another matter in which the iris shutter has an 
untage. The marked duration of the exposure is correct for any 
with the iris, but only correct for one stop with the other form 
mutter. When you stop down with the blind shutter the duration 
1e exposure is reduced unnecessarily, though the efficient exposure 
uins the same. If you could lower the speed so as to allow for 
| you would gain in efficiency and make the blind shutter nearly 
fective as the iris shutter, but such adjustments are too trouble- 
» in practice.—Yours, etc., C. Wertzorne Piper, 


as to the exact amount of the 


ILLUSTRATIONS WANTED. 
To the Editors. 
ntlemen,—The undersigned ventures to 


ng subject, viz. :— 
the years 1855 and 1856 the British Foreign Legion was stationed 
horncliffe, Aldershot, Colchester, and Browndown, near Portsea. 
heir disbandment about 2,100 officers and men volunteered for 
Colony. Writer of these lines is one of the few left of the 
on; he also served in India su sequently to coming to the Cape, 
helped to put down the Mutiny. He is at present a pensioner, 
still engaged in agriculture. He is writing a history of the 
sh German Legion, German and Military Settlers, and Volunteers 
he Indian Mutiny, and has collected a lot of material for the 

What is wanted are some il ustrations, groups of officers, and 
ally, views of the camps at Shorncliffe, Aldershot, etc., as ib was 
e year 1856. Although no personal profit is to be derived from 
shing the history of the BiG. Legion, but all goes towards 
on work among the natives of these parts, yet I offer some good 
graphs of colonial scenery and native life to any photographer 
z at the aforesaid places, towns, etc., in return for some old 
graphs taken about the year 1856, or even earlier. I am quite 
m there are some good pictures in existence, and if you would 
the kindness to insert a short notice in the Brrriso JOURNAL oF 
IGRAPHY, my object would be realised. As it is a matter of Eng- 
uistory and that of Cape Colony I hope some patriotic photo- 
er will come to my help. 
anking you in anticipation of your assistance.—I am, yours 
C. C. Henxen, J.P., 

Late Conservator of Forests. 


Hnswers 10 Correspondents. 


1 matiers intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ 
9 queries, must be addressed to “ Tu» Epitors, THe Brrriss 
URNAL OF PuHorograPay, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
mdon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 
rrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
mmunications through the post. Questions are not answered 
less the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
mmunications relating to Advertisements and general business 
Fairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
. Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

r the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henny 
REENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, WEOs, 
dertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
wo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 
e. 

GRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

Small, 43, Norton Road, Stourbridge, 
ley. (2) 

d & Watson, 
» Needham. 


address you on the fol- 


Photograp of Sleepy Mill, 


Station Road, Hinckley, Leicestershire. Photograph of 


[.—We know of no such paper as you require, but any bromide 
per manufacturer would coat you some, particularly if you are 
pared to take large quantities, as you say. The price would 
uurally depend upon the quantity. 

.—Yes, “ pottasche” is the German for potassium carbonate. 
Qurstions.—1. Where can the dye known as filter yellow K 
obtained? 2. What is the price of the dye? 3. Is gamboge 
ible with methylated spirit?—W. MacArruvr. 

- Fuerst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 2. 2s. 6d. 
half-ounce. 3. Gamboge is almost entirely soluble in methy- 
d spirit. 

ED Barn.—Some time back you gave a formula for a com- 
ed bath containing alum, which enabled the prints to be 


washed with hot water. I have been unable to find this, and 
shall be glad if you can give the reference or repeat ?—Posr- 
CARDS. 
The formula will be found on page 776 of the “Almanac” for 
1907, and it runs as follows :— 
TLD cece et ee 
Sodium bisulphite lye 
Lead acetate . 


5 ozs. 
100 minims. 
20 grains. 


ON ja aatee 400 grains. 
Gold chloride 5 grains. 
Water to .. 20 ozs. 


Dissolve in the above order. 


Brack Marks on Gastigur Privrs.—lI have to use a lot of glossy 


gaslight paper for making copies of plans, and find that I get a 
lot of fine black marks on the whites. What is the cause, and 
how can I prevent or remove them ?—PETERBOROUGH. 

The marks are due to friction, and it is extremely difficult to 
avoid them. They may be prevented by adding from 30 to 60 
minims of a 10 per cent. soluticn of potassium iodide or 
cyanide to every ounce of the developer. They can generally 
be removed by rubbing the print with a pad of cotton wool dipped 
in.methylated spirit. 


Leys Wanrep.—I am about to commence business and am having a 


Unrvuty Apprenticr.—I have got a lad 


C. 


PHOTOPLASTIC PRoc 


J. 


J. 


E. 


Minron.—What do you mean. by “ register”? 


studio built which will be fifteen feet ong and nine feet six 
inches wide. Will you kindly let me know in the “Answers to 
Correspondents” page what inexpensive lens I should get? I 
have a good whole-plate camera, and I shall want to take whole- 
plate pictures, cabinet groups, and midgets.—Norrr Lieut. 
No inexpensive, or costly one for that mat er, is made that will 
do what you desire in a studio but fifteen feet long. A lens of 
eight inches focus requires about eleven or twelve fect between 
the lens and sitter for a full- ength or group cabinet portrait. 
Such a lens will not, of course, do for whole plates. For those 
you will require one of about 12 or 13 inches focus, which 
will also be suitable for larce cabinet heads. We think you are 
unwise in building so short a studio for professional portraiture. 
as an apprentice for three 
years, and I can do mothing with him. He will not do what I 
tell him. He “cheeks” me, and tells me I cannot sack him 
as he is bound for three years. Will you kindly say what I can 
do in the matter, as he has on y served nine months out of tha 
three years, and I am sure I cannot put up with it for the 
remainder of the term? I had a small premium with him.— 
Maser. 
You have a very simple remedy. Take the lad before the 
ocal magistrate and state the circumstances. The magistrate 
has the power to cancel the indenture, and that will end the 
matter. 
R. Smart.—We cannot possibly advise you without knowing 
more. If you like to write descri ing the process, we will 
reat it as confidential and then advise you. The idea may 
e valuable or it may, of course, be very old. 
.—I desire as much information 
plastic as I can get, or even the swelled gelatine 
be an aid. I was told that an article appeared in the “ Almanac ” 
three or four years back, giving the photoplastic process pretty 
completely as practised by some French firm; but om looking 
hrough the Almanac back to 1898 I could find no reference 
to the subject at all, so I thought I had better write you and 
hope you can aid me.—D. Ruruerrorp. 
Notes on photoplastic or relief photographs appear on p. 818 
the “ Almanac” for 1907, p. 845 of the “ Almanac” for 1906, and 
“B.J.,” June 30, 1899, p. 408. 
Atimn.—There is no directory in print now. One was published 
out ten years ago. You might possibly find what you want in 
Kelly’s Directory of Chemists and Druggists 
Rost.—It entirely depends upon the light you want to use, the 
aperture of the lens, and the plate. No one can answer such 
a vague question. 
LrvutNer.—We are sorry that we cannot publish your letter, as it 
would open up a controversy which we do not think suited to 
our pages. 


about photo- 
process would 


+ 


° 


© 


Unless it is a design 
you cannot register; if it is a process, then you can patent it. 


Write more fully. 
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H. T. Cave.—Your best plan would be to send to “Country Life,” 
the “Sketch,” “ Tatler,” and the “ World and His Wife.” 

Wer Prare.—We should not advise you to abandon the substance 
for the shadow. Wet collodion is much used for process work 
and reproduction, but chiefly for half-tone negative making. 
If you attended the classes at Bolt Court and learnt this you 
would stand a better chance. 

Tonine.—Lately I have had trouble with the toning of P.O.P.s 
in sulphocyanide bath, and shall be much obliged if you can 
help me in tracing the cause. The prints, soon after immersion 
in the toning go a sickly yellow, and although after a time 
they turn a reddish brown, they will not tone fully, being a 
very yellow colour by transmitted light, and fixing to a yellow; 
addition of more gold does not make the slightest difference, 
it seems impossible to tone them beyond a yellowish brown. 
The bath is composed of 30 gr. sulphocyanide to 3 gr. of gold, 
and is mixed up some time previous to use, so as to ripen. I 
have used this formula for many years, and have never had any 
trouble until lately, and am at a loss as to the cause. I should 
be much obliged if you would give me your opinion on the 
following questions: —1. Does the amount that a print is toned, 
as long as it is thoroughly fixed, affect its permanence? 2. Are 
P.O.P. prints toned to a reddish brown in acetate soda 1 oz., 
gold chloride 15 gr., as permanent as those toned in sulpho- 
cyanide ?—PuzzLep. 

We can only suggest that the bath is not properly mixed, 
or not allowed sufficient time to ripen. The proper way to 
mix the bath is to dissolve the sulphocyanide im half the total 
bulk of boiling water, dissolve the gold in thé remainder boil- 
ing, then gradually add the gold solution to the sulphocyanide, 
stirring well, and allow to cool. When cold it will be ripe and 
fit for use. 1. No. 2. Certainly. The amount of gold de- 
posited in toning has no practical influence on the permanence 
of the prints. It is the elimination of the hyposulphites which 
chiefly conduces to permanence. 

Srupro Qupry.—I have a sitting-room 21 ft. x 15 ft., with a French 
window (opening outwards) 10 ft. high by 8 ft. wide. Could 
you suggest reflectors and screens suitable to make a studio of 
it, and how high to screen up the window. Unfortunately the 
latter is very near the background. I should like to make the 
reflector and screens, if possible.—Srvup1o. 

We should advise you to make the window fitted with three 
curtains running horizontally on rods or wires—say 4 ft. long 
each. Then you could arrange the height of the light accord- 
ing to the effects desired. The colour of the curtains may be 
of a light blue or buff colour. A suitable reflector would be 
one about 6 ft. by 4 ft., covered with white or very pale blue 
paper. The sketch shows but a very small space between the 
side of the window and the end of the room. Therefore we 
should advise you to work the room somewhat diagonally, by 
placing the camera very near the side o: the room and the 
background at right angle to it, and as far back as you can 
get it. 

Licutinc, erc.—A customer got a proof, which was returned 
marked “Satisfactory,” and instructions to finish one dozen 
cabinets therefrom. Two days later the customer and a photo- 
graphic friend (I have presumed an amateur) called to cancel 
order as sitter was lighted wrong, the so-called complaint being 
that the subject was lighted from side and top, and lighting 
should have been from the back, and on no consideration 
would cards be accepted. This is the first I have heard tell 
of a subject being lighted from behind, and I shall be pleased 
if you can tell me (because photographic riend spoke with 
such assurance that I felt bewildered, although a lot of his 
talk was nonsense) whether there is such a style of lighting. 
1. Is there such a style of lighting; and if so, how is it done; 
or is there any book I can get dealing with the same? 2. Can 
I compel full payment, as order was given after proof was sub- 
mitted, and especially as I have five prints from negative? 
3. Can you give any other suggestion in the matter? 4. Can 
you give me formula for making collodion enamel for glazing 
prints? I have tried the following, but it is so opalescent 
that it is useless—viz., 50 gr. pyroxyline, 4 oz. alcohol, 4 oz. 
ether, 15 drops castor oil. 5. How is high gloss on enclosed 
print obtained? I have tried ferrotype plates, and glass 


cleaned with chalk, etc., but fail to get such high glaze.. 
AVONDALE. 

1. There certainly is a method of lighting from behind, whic 
is usually known as Rembrandt. You will find full details ; 
“The Studio, and what to do im it,” by Robinson, “The Ligh 
ing in Photographic Studios,” by Duchochois, “ Profession 
Photography,” by Hewitt, No. 2 of the “Photo Miniature 
“ Artistic Lighting,” by Inglis. 2. We think that you wou 
have good cause for claim for the work done at the time # 
order was cancelled. 3. We should suggest writing a poli 
letter to the sitter, pointing out that the order was partly cor 
pleted, and suggesting that this must be paid for; if this pr 
duces no satisfactory reply, we should proceed. 4. Probab 
the pyroxyline is at fault, as the formula should give a pe 
fectly clear structureless film, but we should prefer to om 
the castor oil, which serves no purpose. 5. The print h 
obviously been saqueegeed to waxed glass. If you wax t 
glass, which must be plate, and polish with a rag, and th 
squeegee the prints after hardenmg, you should get the hi 
glaze. 

Posrcarp.—You would certainly be justified in refusing the car 
and we should advise you to inform tha firm that, if sent, y 
will not accept delivery. 


Maxine Posrrrves.—I have some half-plate negatives which I sh 
not be able to obtain again, and which I should like to duplica 
Would you kindly let me know what kind of plate to use, be 
for making the positive and negative; the best developer for ti 
work; whether to expose the plate in frame to a light, 
through a camera by reduction?—H. M. 

The best plan would be to make the positives by contact, us 
an ordinary dry plate, and a soft working developer, such 
metol, rodinal, or pyrocatechine. Formule for these will 
found in the “ Almanac.” 

Print Wasres.—We get a tremendous waste at every turn with: 
printing. Will you kindly give me what your ideas are as to! 

amount of returns we ought to get—e.g., if we give out a qu 

of paper for 12 x 10 and 15 x 12 work, or say a gross of 12x 
cut paper—what proportion, making all reasonable allowar 
ought we to get back in good prints? Or, again, say fron 
gross of postcards? All work is either enamelled or “ matte. 

PERPLEXED. 

This is a question we are scarcely able to answer, as all m 
depend upon circumstances. If the paper used is free from defe 
heoretically there should be no waste at all. It stands to rea 
hat if the printers have to deal with a larger number of fra 
han they can properly attend to a certain amount of waste 2 
e expected, especially when the light is bright, and the prini 
goes on rapidly. We should advise you to exercise some pers 
supervision over your printing staff, and see where the fa 
if any, lies. You will then be able to form an opinion be 
shan we—knowing nothing whatever of the conditions ur 
which the work is done—could possibly do. We might add 1 
very much depends upon the class of labour you employ. fi 
of the cheap kind—lads, girls, or apprentices you must ex 
to have far greater waste than if you employed really ski 
hands. With them the waste should be next to nil. 


* * Novick TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received sub 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 
absolutely without condition, enpressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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Photographic Convention.—The earlier proceedings are 


d this week. A reproduction of the group taken on Wednes- 


presented. The Convention will meet next year under the 


ney of Sir H. Cecil Hertslet. (P. 538.) 


Alfred Watkins, in his presidential address, suggests that 


raphy is mainly the outcome of British genius. (P. 538.) 


Scheffer’s paper, with reproductions of his photomicrographs, 


sin full. (P. 540.) 


death of Mr. John Stuart, of Glasgow, one of our oldest and 


(P. 534.) 


espected photographers, is reported. 


relation of photographers to sitters as regards the ownership 


wtives is dealt with. (P. 535.) 


E. W. Foxlee continues his articles on the wet collodion 
3, dealing this week with the all-important subject of the 
bath. (P. 536.) 


tter on stand development, with suggestions for a new form 


ik, appears. this method is much 


(P. 550.) 


Obviously, attracting 


on. 


sure on our space has compelled us to hold over many items 


rest. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A_Photograph We stated last week that any phenomenal 
of the paper or fact was not to be expected 
parene at every meeting of the P.C.U.K. We 
think, however, that this year will be marked by the first 
appearance of a photograph of the latent image itself, 
which, ‘by the kindness of Dr. Scheffer, we are able to 
reproduce with a digest of his paper (Fig. 9, page 541). 
Ii may be considered that this is not actually a photograph 
of the latent image. At any rate, it is a photograph of 
an image which has not been seen before, and can only be 
rendered visible by development. ‘This was obtained by 
exposure of a gelatine emulsion to light, and subsequent 
fixation, without development, a process, which, as is well 
known, leaves behind something which is analogous to the 
latent image, as on it can be built a picture exactly as in 
the case of the true latent image. Whether this is actually 
a photograph of the latent image or merely the image of 
the gelatine in a state of strain caused by the action of 
light on the silver bromide, as has been suggested, we 
cannot say. Dr, Scheffer, however, is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on his success in photographing it. 


Image, 


* * * 
The Substance As to exactly what this substance may 
of. the be, there are very conflicting opinions. 
Elxed lenge. Possibly the best and most concise 


summary of all the opinions is to be 
found in the recently published work by Drs. Sheppard and 
Mees, and this concludes as follows :—‘ While the latent 
image before fixation resists nitric acid far better than 
silver, the primary fixed latent image behaves rather as a 
mixture of metallic silver and photo-bromide. Apparently, 
part of the subhalide is converted to metallic silver by the 
thiosulphate.” Whether this is the authors’ own opinion 
or a deduction by Dr. Eder, whose conclusions they quote, 
is not quite clear. If this assumption, that is that the 
“Rest” or remainder after primary fixation is metallic 
silver, then one can understand to some extent Dr. 
Scheffer’s success. In any case, it is to be hoped that his 
researches will throw further light on the subject. 

* * 
Hydroquinone A dealer the other day confronted us 
and Glass. with two packages. One was a paper 
packet containing one pound of hydroquinone and bearing 
a label to the effect that the contents should not be stored 
in a glass bottle. The other was a small packet containing 
one ounce of hydroquinone in a glass bottle. Both packets 
belonged to the same consignment and came from the same 
manufacturer. The dealer wanted an explanation, but it 
was beyond us; it was too much of a puzzle. If hydro- 
quinone will not keep in glass, why send it out in glass? 
But perhaps an ounce will keep where a pound will not? 


a 
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If that is so we should like to know why, for the reason 
is not apparent. Is it a fact that hydroquinone is damaged 
by storage in glass bottles, or is it a myth that the manu- 
facturers have only just found out? ‘An answer to this 
query would be of service to many photographers, for 
bottles are more convenient for storing dry developers than 
paper or card boxes, and most of ug would prefer to turn 
out the hydroquinone into a bottle when we have bought it 
in a card box. 
* * * 


The Alum The letter of Mr. D. Carnegie in 
Trough. our issue of July 12 gives a very 
probable explanation of what he aptly terms the 
“alum tank habit.” Unwarranted deductions from par- 
tial knowledge have played a great part in photographic 
matters, and, possibly, this alum tank habit is only a some- 
what remarkable instance of the trouble that people will 
take to perform a wholly unnecessary operation that serves 
no useful purpose. It is certainly very curious that belief 
in the efficiency of the alum tank should be so widespread, 
and that the more efficient and far more convenient water 
tank should be neglected. If this one particular myth 
can be effectively settled, owing to Mr. Benham having 
drawn attention to it, something useful will have been 
accomplished.. We wish that all the other myths that 
hinder the photographer in various directions could be dis- 
posed of in a similar authoritative fashion. Reference to 
these other myths reminds us that for some strange reason 
alum plays a prominent but doubtful part in many photo- 
graphic operations. A list of all the troubles for which 
alum has been prescribed as a cure would make curious 
reading, and we doubt very much if some of its assumed 
properties and actions would stand proper investigation. 
* * * 

Dark- Room In our issue for May 31 we inserted a 
Ar zmia. note on this subject expressing a doubt 
as to the production of anemia from prolonged stay in 
the dark-room. Herr Ocoum, of the Finsen Light Insti- 
tute, Copenhagen, has now discovered that darkness and 
red light reduce the quantity of blood by about 3 per cent. 
Assuming, then, that there are about five litres of blood in 
the average body, this would be reduced by continued work- 
ing in the red light by about fifteen to eighteen cubic 
centimetres. With more than three hours’ stay in the dark. 
room there is considerably less blood in the heart. His 
advice to dark-room workers is that they should take as 
frequent sun-baths as possible. 


* x* * 
The When a photograph is produced in a 
eomecrion Of tilted camera, vertical lines are only 
Distortion shown as parallel when the camera back 


is set quite plumb. If the back is out 
of the vertical, then the perpendiculars will appear to 
either converge or diverge upwards. It is fairly well 
known that this effect can be corrected, and the parallelism 
of the lines restored, by copying the distorted negative in 
the camera and inclining either the negative or the copy 
until the lines become parallel. It is, however, not so 
well known that a distortion of another kind is introduced 
in this “correcting ” process if certain precautions are not 
observed. The original distorted image not only shows 
convergency, but also considerable dwarfing of the heights, 
and if in the correcting process the negative alone is 
inclined, this dwarfing is very much increased. On the 
other hand if the copy alone is inclined, the dwarfing is 
over-corrected, and heights are magnified. ‘To secure 
perfect correction without any errors in height, it is 
necessary to incline both negative and copy to certain 
definite angles, which vary with the scale on which the 
copy is being made and the focal length of the correcting 


lens. If these precautions are not taken, we simp] 
rid of a very obvious distortion that cannot deceive an 
and introduce another of a kind that cannot be det 
readily, and is therefore likely to deceive everyone. 
precise conditions of correction can be ascertained 
the aid of somewhat complex rules and formule, b 
practice the following is a very simple method. Com 
tions are avoided by the simple expedients of usin 
same lens as that which produced the distortion, a 
always enlarging on a scale of not less than two te 
The new copy, or the focussing screen, is inclined 
the vertical to the same angle as the camera bacl 
inclined when taking the original negative, and the 
negative is inclined in the opposite direction until 
vergency just disappears. Both convergency and he 
are thus corrected together. If the scale of enlargem: 
greater than two to one, it will be found that the 
improves without the aid of small stops. A bigger 
is, in fact, advantageous in all ways, and the suge 
scale of two to one is a minimum. A less degr 
enlargement gives an incorrect result in this simp 
method, in addition to the fact that it renders sharp 
more troublesome to attain. 
* * * 


An Anti- It has been held by the Courts ¢ 
onebebot photographer is at liberty to publ 


snapshot of any person, provided 
same does not constitute a libel. There has been 
siderable friction on this point, particularly ir 
United States, where the Press photographer is 
ticularly to the fore, but in England there are 
few instances of trouble. In Germany, howeve 
law has just been passed. which is somewhat dr 
as it applies not only to snapshots of private pei 
but also to photographs of works of art, interiors of ] 
ings, etc. Damages to the extent of £300, with a fi 
50, or, as an alternative, two months’ imprisonment 

the penalties to which the wild snapshotter is 1] 
The Kaiser or members of the Royal family, states 
actors, and all sorts of public buildings and public y 
of art may, as heretofore, be photographed and repro¢ 
without permission. It is obvious that this law may : 
the average tourist, armed with a camera, but the 
saving clause is that no police prosecution will immedi 
follow, action being dependent upon formal complaix 
the party aggrieved. | 
* * * 


SE 


Death of Mr. = Another well. r re has | 
Sohne Stier nother well-known figure has bee 


of Glasgow. moved by death on Saturday last in 
; person of Mr. John Stuart, of Glas 
He was one of the leading photographers in the North 
had been for close on fifty years connected with the 

ness in Buchanan Street, Glasgow, now carried on u 
his name. He was a Fellow of the Royal Photogre 
Society and a staunch supporter of the Photographic 

vention from its inception, and was President at 
Glasgow meeting in 1898. His presidential address 
marked by that broad-mindedness and kindliness of s 
so characteristic of the man, and, at the same tim 
showed him as he was, a man of wide and old experi 
but always interested in the very latest advances in pl 
graphy. His work, widely known for its artistic 
technical excellence, was marked out by that resti 
which, whilst showing his appreciation of the artistic m 
ment in photography, prevented him from descendin 
eccentricity. One of the most genial and kind-hearte 
men, ever ready with a joke, we shall sadly miss him. 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF NEGATIVES. 


jas we have dealt in these columns with the questions 
he rights and liabilities of the photographer in refer- 
0 negatives which he may take for his customers, it 
dent that there are still a large number of persons 
t completely ignorant of the legal points involved in 
siness by which they earn their daily bread. It may, 
ore, not be out of place if we refer briefly to the 
r, and thereby, we hope, set at rest for a time the 
ss which with monotonous repetition are weekly ad- 
dtous. The most common relation in which a 
grapher can stand towards a sitter is that in which 
s as portrait taker to any person who walks into his 
and orders a dozen cabinet photographs. The 
grapher may suppose that when the prints have been 
red to the sitter his (the photographer’s) responsibility 
Not so; there is an implied contract to the effect 
he photographer will not take or permit copies to 
ken from the negative, unless he is expressly so 
sised by the sitter. This tacit agreement, which is 
sed to be made in the case of every portrait negative 
is made—or, indeed, of every negative whatever for 
iaking of which the photographer is paid—is not 
id by the fact that the negative is the photographer’s 
rty. So far as we are aware—and our recollection 
Is over business matters in photography for a great 
ex of years—we do not know of any case in which an 
has been sustained against a photographer for any- 
he has done with a negative made by him for a cus- 
, other than something concerned with the taking of 
The most common case has been for the photo- 
er to have made an enlargement from a negative in 
issession, which enlargement he has displayed in his 
window. The sitter whose portrait he uses in this 
an, of course, restrain him, and can equally prevent 
hotographer from employing the negative in other 
‘or the production of copies. But there, we imagine, 
tter’s right stops. It has not been shown that he 
revent the photographer, for example, from smashing 
gative, or that he can do anything if the photographer 
2s to destroy negatives from which the sitter has 
led to have prints made. It may be easily supposed 
he implied contract, upon which the relations of the 
to the photographer rest, should include the preserva- 
fthe negative by the photographer, but if a sitter 
rer gone to law with a photographer over this matter 
ve never heard of it, and in the long history of cases 
ected with photography we doubt if one bearing on 
oint has been recorded. 
question arises: What are the photographer’s rights 
matter of the sale of negatives taken in the circum- 
s to which we are now alluding, that is to say for a 
in the ordinary course? Undoubtedly the sale of 
negatives would confer upon the purchaser no other 
in the negative than were possessed by the photo- 
er by whom the plates were exposed. The purchaser 
merely print or enlarge to the sitter’s order or with 
tter’s sanction, and if he transgressed in either of 
particulars the law would not exculpate him because 
snot the person who entered into the contract in the 
istance. We cannot recall any case in which such an 
mt as this cropped up, but it is difficult to imagine 
ther course being followed in the event of such in- 
ment of the sitter’s right being committed. 
reeds to be impressed upon many photographers that 
mitation of the use which they make of the negative— 
is, its use as countenanced by the sitter—applies 
ly to other photographic negatives. It holds good 
qual force in the case, say, of a photograph which 


is taken of a football group to the order of the club com- 
mittee or of the secretary, to that of a piece of furniture 
made by order of a firm of cabinet-makers, and in any case 
where the photographer is recompensed for his work by 
the party for whom the work is done. | 

Arising out of this general statement is the case in which 
certain negatives out of a number taken for the sitter are 
rejected by the sitter as unsuitable. To whom belongs the 
right to make use of such negatives, to the sitter or to the 
photographer? We know of n6é case in which this point 
has been settled in reference to landscape or other 
“technical” photography, but in regard to portraiture 
the law is clear. It has been held that the payment which 
a photographer receives is for the attempt which he makes 
as an artist to provide the sitter with a satisfactory likeness, 
and therefore any negatives which the sitter may choose 
to reject for printing purposes are nevertheless considered 
as within his control, and are to be used by the photo- 
grapher only as he (the sitter) may permit. In short, the 
surplus negative is exactly on all fours with the negative 
from which the sitter’s orders are executed. 

So far we have dealt with the liabilities and limitations 
of the photographer. We must now turn to his rights in 
reference to the negatives which he produces, and it is 
found that the photographer does possess a very distinct 
right, namely, the right to retain the negative which he 
makes of a sitter or of any scene or object for photograph- 
ing which he receives adequate payment. This point was 
settled long ago in a number of cases, but of late years a 
still more important issue of the same principle has been 
decided in the High Courts. It was a case in which a 
photographic firm, in order to carry out certain work of 
printing with which it had been entrusted, prepared a 
number of duplicate negatives from that placed in their 
hands by the customer. These duplicate negatives were 
duly charged for, and were then claimed by the customer as 
his own property. The decision of the Court, however, gave 
the custody of the negatives to the photographers on the 
ground that they were part of the work done by them in 
order to carry out the customer’s order. 

It should be pointed out that the above considerations 
are not based upon the copyright law. Although there is 
a very clear condition in the Copyright Act with respect to 
the proprietorship of the copyright in a photograph taken 
by a photographer who is paid, or ought to be paid, for 
certain work, yet the law of the ownership of the negative 
does not depend on this but on the law of contract, and 
on that important factor in all business relations, the 
custom of the trade. The position in which a photographer 
is placed with respect to copyright has been so often the 
subject of examples in our correspondence columns that we 
could scarcely believe that it could be misunderstood by 
any professional portraitist did we not receive constant 
documentary evidence of the fact. The question crops up 
constantly in all sorts of business transactions, considera- 
tion of which we must defer for some notes in an early issue. 


—_———_—_--———_— 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE CoLonrEs.—We are glad to note that there 
appears to be a rapidly increasing interest in photography in the 
Colonies, and that the number of both professionals and amateurs 
has been considerably augmented of late. With a desire to help its 
amateur readers, the “ Daily Colonist,” published in Victoria, B.C., 
has arranged to devote a section of its Sunday edition to the sub- 
ject, and Mr. Arthur V. Kenah, who has been a contributor to our 
own pages, has been placed in charge of this department. Mr. 
Kenah has had many years’ experience in all branches of photo- 
graphy, and his writings will doubtless proye both interesting 
and instructive to those interested in the subject. A special feature 
will be made of “ Answers to Correspondents,” and Mr. Kenah will 
place his services at the disposal of those requiring his help. 
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THE WET COLLODION PROCESS IN PRACTICE. 


[In continuing the two preceding articles of this series, in which the preparation of the glass plates and of the collodion has b 
dealt with, the following deals with the silver bath. Its immediate successor treats of the development. The aim of 
series is to present essential points in the working of the process.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


Artsr the collodion, the next subject for consideration is the 
silver bath. Before, however, going into this matter it will be 
as well to say a few words about the vessels in which it is usually 
contained. For small sizes—say, up to 12 by 10—the ordinary 
glass dipping-bath, with a glass (or, better, a silver wire) dipper, 
is the most general. The latter form of dipper has the advan- 
tage that there is no risk of the plate slipping off it when put 
into the solution, and then, possibly, cracking the bath. The 
glass bath should be enclosed in a wooden casing, with a loose- 
fitting cover to keep out light and dust. In size it should be 
a little larger than the largest plate that is to be sensitised 
in it, so as to permit of its being moved a little laterally while 
in the solution, as that facilitates the avoidance of streakiness 
when the solution is in a certain condition. 


Developing Dishes. 


For the larger sizes trays are preferable. On the Continent 
ordinary flat trays, or dishes with wooden covers, are usually 
employed. In this country what are sometimes called wave- 
baths are more generally used. These are made of wood with a 
waterproofing lining, such as asphaltum or paraffin wax. At one 
end is a well to hold the solution when it is raised up. These 
baths are mounted on trunnions on a frame, the trunnions being 
so pivoted that when the bath is reared up—say, to an angle of 
45 degrees—it retains its position by the weight of the liquid at 
that end. When placed flat it remains so by reason of the weight 
of the solution covering the whole of the tray. These baths 
are usually fitted with a light hinged lid covered with American 
cloth. The plate is put into the bath so as to rest upon pegs 
or a ledge, just above the well, and the lid then closed. The 
bath is then lowered to the horizontal position, when the 
solution flows over the plate in one even. wave. The vessel can 
then be tilted up and down to facilitate the washing away of 
the ether and alcohol from the collodion film. When the plate 
has been sufficiently sensitised the bath is simply raised and the 
plate is left draining. As during this time it is enclosed in a 
moist atmosphere there is no fear of its drying. In this vessel 
the plate may be left for half an hour or more without suffering 
injury, or without risk of its yielding in the negative what are 
commonly known as “oyster shell” markings. It is for this 
reason that I personally prefer this form of bath to the ordinary 
dipping one, even for small plates. It has, however, one dis- 
advantage, which is that it, in use, necessarily takes up much 
more room in the dark-room than does the ordinary dipping- 
bath. 


Preparing the Silver Sensitising Bath. 


It is, I think, needless for me to mention that the sensitive 
salt, the iodo-bromide of silver, in the collodion film is 
brought about by a double decomposition. The collodion con- 
tains iodide and bromide haloids, which in the nitrate of 
silver solution are converted into the iodide and bromide of 
silver. 

In compounding the silver bath it is imperative that the 
purest of materials must be employed. Distilled water should 
be used, but it must be obtained from a reliable source. That 
obtained from retail chemists or druggists is frequently very 
impure and useless for the purpose. A pretty sure test of its 
purity is to add a few grains of nitrate of silver to it, and if 
its shows ‘no turbidity nor discoloration after a few hours’ 


exposure to sunlight it may be taken to be all right. If 
distilled water is unobtainable the best thing to do ig to 
ordinary tap water and purify it oneself. It is a very si’ 
matter. Put the water, which should have been previe 
boiled and allowed to get cold, into a gallon white glass k 
and add a grain or two per ounce of nitrate of silver, and 1 
dissolved the water will be milky. Expose to sunlight for 
or three days. The organic matter will combine with the si 
and will be reduced by the action of the light, and can the 
filtered out. Water so treated may be relied upon in ma 
up all silver solutions, but not for other purposes, as it 
contains a small proportion of free nitrate of silver. Tj 
collodion process is in continual use, and good distilled y 
is not to be obtained, it is a good plan to always keep a k 
of water sunning for stock. 


How to Compound the Bath. 


The nitrate of silver should also be of the purest, and 
known as recrystallised is what should be employed. Son 
the old workers used to prefer the fused, as they considered 
it answered better than the crystallised in giving greater de 
in the negatives, but the writer thinks that this idea is not 
founded—that is, if the crystallised is of good quality. 4 
the strength of the solution, it should be between thirty 
thirty-five grains to the ounce of water. If it is less than t 
there will be a tendency to thin and unsatisfactory negat 
but no advantage whatever accrues from its being stronger 
thirty-five to the ounce, with collodion iodised, according t 
formula already given. A good formula for the sensit: 
bath is :— 

Distilled or purified water et .. 24 pints. 
Nitrate of silver ... nae te vo» 4s Some 


This will give us a bath of thirty-five grains to the ov 
It may here be mentioned that the solution gets slightly we 
by use, but it rarely falls below thirty grains. Therefore, 
better to make it this strength at the beginning. 

When the silver is dissolved the solution requires to be io: 
—that is, saturated with iodide of silver. Unless this is 
—iodide of silver being soluble in a solution of nitrate of sil 
the first few plates sensitised in the bath would have som 
the iodide of silver dissolved out of the films. One of the> 
of iodising the bath is to dissolve the silver in about a qu 
of the full quantity of water and then add a solution of ic 
of potassium until the iodide of silver, first formed, ceas 
be dissolved. Then add the remainder of the water, when 
excess of the iodide will be precipitated, and can then be fill 
out. This method ensures the complete saturation of the I 
a condition which is really not necessary. Another plan 
pour a little of the collodion into the bath and then well sk 
The method preferred by the writer is to iodise the sol 
after it is filtered by leaving a collodionised plate in the 
for some hours—say, all night. The solution then takes up 
as much iodide as it requires. It will be noticed, when 
method is adopted, that the film, which after a few min 
immersion in the new bath was dense and creamy. becomes 
thin and transparent with the longer time owing to the solv 
having dissolved the iodide of silver. The solution mu 
filtered through either paper or a pledget of cotton wool plu 
in the neck of a funnel, Personally, I prefer the latter, as 
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at is sold as filtering paper is by no means pure. The 
1e Swedish filter paper may be relied upon. but is rather 
sive. To facilitate the percolation of, the solution through 
ool it is a good plan, after placing it in position, to 
little alcohol through it, followed by a little distilled 

The silver solution will then pass through quickly. 
Icohol and the distilled water also remove any little im- 
es that may happen to be in the cotton-wool. After the 
yn has been filtered it should be tested for acidity with a 
of blue litmus paper, for with the iron developer the bath 
be acid, but only slightly so. The less acid it is the 
, so long as the bath works clear, for an excess has a 
ncy to slowness. If, at the end of a minute, the blue colour 
> paper has changed to a decided red, it may fairly be 
ed that the bath is all right. It does not, however, follow 
t is; that can only be determined by a trial plate. 


Adjusting the Bath. 


dealing with the compounding of the silver bath it was 
oned that if, after testing it with blue litmus paper, it was 
to be acid, it might be assumed that it is in the right 
tion. If, however, pure recrystallised nitrate of silver 
used, the probability is that it would not show an acid 
on, or only a very slight one. Therefore, acid must be 
—say, five or six drops of pure nitric acid to the quantity 
ution given in the formula. A plate should now be tried 
e dark-room. It should be coated with collodion and 
rsed in the bath till the film is freed from greasiness. 
without exposure to light, the iron developer is poured 
nd allowed to remain on for a minute or two. The plate 
m washed and fixed. If the film shows no trace of fog or 
ig, and is as clear as the glass itself, the bath is in a satis- 
‘y state for use. 
s here assumed that the reader has some little knowledge of 
rocess. But the manipulation and the compositio— of the 
ypers will be fully treated upon in future articles. I have, 
yer, thought it well at this stage to deal at some length 
the silver bath, as upon its state depends success with the 
ss, particularly as after continued use it will become dis- 
ed, and will require to be rectified. Therefore, I shall deal 
the whole of this portion of the subject at once. ‘With this 
digression I will resume. 
as just mentioned, the plate proves clear and transparent, 
ath is in a satisfactory condition. If, on the other hand, 
ould turn out fogged, it proves that either the nitrate of 
-or the water was impure. Should, however, there be only 
tht trace of fog, matters will generally be set right by the 
ion of a drop or two more of nitric acid to the solution. 
id, however, the collodion employed in the testing be newly 
od. slight fogzing may often be remedied by the addition 
small crystal of iodine, just sufficient to deepen its colour. 
is better than adding more acid to the bath, if it is already 
edly acid, to test paper. If the fog is of a very decided char- 
other treatment must be resorted to. It is here assumed that 
ollodion is above suspicion, and that may be assured if any 
e well-known commercial brands are employed. The treat- 
is then as follows:—The solution is put into a white 
bottle and a solution of carbonate of soda added until 
arbonate of silver thrown down ceases to be dissolved, and 
ath remains with just a milky appearance. The bottle is 
exposed to the sun for a day or two. With this treatment 
mpurities which cause the fogging will be precipitated by 
ction of the light. The solution is then filtered and five 
< drops of nitric acid added, when the bath should be found 
wk satisfactorily. If not, a drop or two more nitric acid 
be added. Instead of treating the solution with c.rbonate 
lver, freshly precipitated oxide of silver is theoretically 
r, but the carbonate answers all purposes, and is the sub- 
ce employed by the most practical workers. 


Signs of Bath Exhaustion. 


Sooner or later a bath which is in use will become 
disordered—there is no known way of avoiding it—and 
will require to be doctored. It will in time become 


supersaturated with iodide-nitrate of silver and over-charged 
with ether and alcohol from the collodion. The result 
of the former is the formation of pinholes, or some- 
times of a sandy deposit in the negatives. It is a curious fact 
that a cold solution of nitrate of silver will hold more of the 
iodide-nitrate of silver in solution than will a warm one. It 
frequently happens, more especially in summer time, that a 
bath which in the early part of the day, while it is comparatively 
cool, will work quite satisfactorily, will later on, without any 
warning, yield only very pinholely negatives. If, under these 
circumstances, the plate be closely examined when taken out 
of the bath, fine crystals will be noticed sticking out of the film, 
and probably a plentiful crop of them will be seen at the bottom 
of the vessel. These are the iodo-nitrate of silver which have 
separated from the solution in the form of the fine needle-shaped 
crystals. 
Renewing an Old Bath. 

The treatment in this case is to dilute the bath with about 
an equal bulk of distilled water, when the excess of iodide will 
be precipitated ; for, as explained in the last article, iodide of 
silver is far less soluble in a weak solution of nitrate of silver 
than it is in a strong one. If the bath be now filtered the 
excess of iodide will be removed. After filtration the solution 
may be made up to its original strength by the addition of fresh 
nitrate of silver. Most workers, however, prefer to bxing 
back the bath to its original strength by evaporation, 
and this is by far the better way, as then the accumu- 
lated ether and alcohol from the ecollodion—which is always more 
or less a nuisance—is got rid of at the same time. An excellent 
way of renovating an old bath (after it has been diluted and 
filtered to remove the excess of iodide) is to neutralise the acid 
with a little solution of carbonate of soda, and then put it into 
a large, clean, flat dish and expose it to sunlight until it is 
reduced to its original bulk. A glass plate should be put over 
the dish, raised an inch or two above it, to keen out dust and 
dirt. The bath is then filtered and acidified as before. Baths 
so treated, as a rule, work better than quite new ones. 

Instead of evaporating the solution in this way some put it 
into a Berlin basin, over a Bunsen burner, and boil it down to 
its original quantity. This is a quicker way than the other, 
which is a somewhat lengthy one. But it is not better, if, 
indeed, so good, inasmuch as the organic matter is not so com- 
pletely reduced as by the former method. Instead of merely 
evaporating the solution to its first strength, some go further, 
and drive off all the water and crystallise the silver, or even 
fuse it into a solid mass. An entirely new bath is then made 
up. In making up a new bath with such silver it is rarely 
necessary to iodise the solution, as it usually retains sufficient 
iodide in the crystals for the purpose. 

When a bath is old, and has been much used, more especially 
in hot weather, it will found that after standing a few hours 
a thin scum is liable to form on the surface. This should be 
carefully removed with a strip of blotting-paper, and, if in 
the usual dipping bath, the solution should be well stirred uy 
with the dipper; if in a flat tray, the tray should be well 
agitated. If a plate were put into the solution with a scum 
upon it the negative would show stains or markings on the 
surface of the film when developed. 

By the methods just described, baths, however disordered they 
may be—of course, within reason—can be restored to gocd work- 
ing order, but it will be realised that the operation takes time. 
Therefore, all careful workers keep a bath, known to be in good 
working condition, in reserve, so that when the one in use breaks 
down the other can be taken into use at once. The disordered 
one can then be dealt with at leisure. HE. W. Foxizs. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 


CONVENTION OF THE 


UNITED HINGDOM. 


TWENTY-SECOND MEETING.—IN HEREFORD. 


THE proverbial good luck of the Convention in the matter of 
weather was in evidence when the proceedings opened on Monday 
at Hereford. The day opened with the sultry heat of the Sunday, 
but by midday an unobscured sky and a light refreshing breeze 
formed an altogether agreeable atmospheric condition, and up to the 
time of going to press no single item of the programmed fixtures had 
been affected by any cause. In municipal hospitality Hereford has 
shown itself a generous host. The Town Hall has been placed at the 
disposal of Conventioners for headquarters, and the offices and large 
council hall in the handsome premises have provided all the accom- 
modation which could be desired. The Hereford Photographic 
Society, its secretary (Mr. Cecil Gethen), and the hon. local secre- 
tary (Mr. W. T. Carless) may also be congratulated on their 
thorough-going support of the Convention, a support which has had 
its outward and visible sign in the record local membership of 120, 
This is eighteen more than tite previous highest number of 102, 
reached in 1903, when the meeting was at Perth. 

At 2.50 on Monday the members assembled in the council hall to 
be formally welcomed to Hereford by the Mayor (Mr. G. J. Cald- 
well), who in a few appropriate words expressed his pleasure at the 
selection of Hereford as the venue of the Convention, and referred 
to the valuable work of photographers in making and preserving 
records of beauty spots and objects of historic interest, such as 
Hereford and its surroundings contained. 

Mr. E. J. Humphery (retiring president) then formally introduced 
Mr. Alfred Watkins to the meeting, and vacated the chair in his 
favour. In accordance with Convention custom, Mr. Humphery 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


The first words addressed to the members on visiting a county 
which is new to them as a body must be words of greeting. It seems 
the custom for each county to take to itself the title of “the garden 
of England.” I should rather regard England as a huge garden, and 
welcome you to Herefordshire, as one of its most fruitful and delight- 
ful corners, where the grass grows deep and lush, where the cottages 
peep out from the fragrant orchards as creations of native growth, 
where hill, vale, and wood combine in ever varying landscape; a 
county, too, watered by the most beautiful river in England, and 
dotted with more than its share of ancient churches and castles. 
Before the week is over I think that many of you will have touched 
the fringe of that curious individuality which distinguishes separate 
shires, and I trust that som2 of you will visit us again in the fruitful 
autumn time, when Herefordshire is at its best, more especially to 
the picture maker. 

The year’s work in the technics of photography has been one of 
steady and quiet advance. The invention of a distinct process, 
Ozobrome, by Mr. Manley, seems likely to be a most useful addition 
to available printing methods, as it produces carbon enlargements 
with the minimum of intermediate steps, and without any daylight 
exposure. 

The revival of the oil or litho-ink process, by Mr. Rawlins, provides 
quite another kind of power to those who wish to convey a maximum 
of individuality to their photographic impressions, and promises 
to be the most elastic of printing methods for that end. 

Orthochromatic and colour photography both make steady and 
satisfactory progress in the provision of more perfect dyes for the 
screens and for the silver halides; and methods of printing from the 
three-colour negatives are improving. 

In the making of negatives, simple time development, as laid down 
and introduced by Hurter and Driffield, rapidly advances in favour. 
Its advance would be still more rapid had not its commercial advo- 
cates, in their efforts to produce an apparent simplicity, given a 
time for one stated temperature only. - Several workers, however, 
who find it quite impracticable to develop at one even temperature, 
summer and winter, have, during the year, compiled and published 


was presented with a silver replica of» the badge of office. 
Watkins then delivered his presidential address, and at its 
Mr. C. H. Bothamley, in proposing a vote of thanks, said he y 
like to add to the list of names of those who had advanced p 
graphy that of their new president. Mr. Watkins, he said, dese 
all the credit that could be paid him for his work in giyi 
quantitative character to the practice of photography and su 
tuting rules for guesswork. Mr. F. A. Bridge, in seconding 
vote of thanks, congratulated Mr. Watkins on his recovery 
the effects of his recent accident. 

On. the proposition of Mr. Harold Baker, the thanks of the r 
ing were accorded to the Mayor of Hereford for his presence 
words of welcome. 

The meeting then composed itself to listen to the paper by Dr 
Scheffer on “Microscopical Researches on the Grain in Geli 
Plates.” Dr. Scheffer, who has recently joined the scientific 
of Carl Zeiss, and is known already to English readers by his 
ributions to the BririsH JouRNAL or PHoroGRAPHY, proved t 
an altogether charming lecturer. With needless apologies 
an English enunciation which was only just sufficiently irreg 
© be picturesque in places, he explained to his audience the na 
of the scientific researches he has recently made into the 
struction of the silver image in developed gelatine plates. 
Scheffer’s extraordinarily skilful section-cutting and photo-mi 
graphy have given us an actual demonstration of the diffe 
kinds of grains which exist in the photographic plate, and exp 
he theory of the development of the latent image. 


ables of times for different temperatures, which tables, of cou 
are only applicable to one developer and one brand of plate. 
Whatever merit the factorial plan of development possesses 
in the fact that it allows for, and does not shirk, these variat 
of temperature, which, in the actual limits of practice, require va 
ions of time to the extent of 300 per cent. 

The tendency of the year in the matter of hand camera work 
been in the direction of reflex cameras, and members have a 2g 
opportunity of judging their merit by the fine exhibition of s 
cameras shown, here. 

But the year’s progress is not the subject I propose to dwell ur 
The theme which I take is that of our national destiny in the mai 
of photography in the past and in the immediate future. 

We are assembled as a national, as a British (using the word 
its widest serse) Convention of Photographers, and I put it 
a glance at the causes which have given Britain a glorious ree 
in the past is a distinct help to our position in the future. 

There has been much misdirected inquiry on the question, “W 
discovered—or invented—photography?” Almost as truthfully mij 
it be asked, “ Who discovered Windsor Castle?” Our present pr 
tice of photography has been evolved—like all branches of sciel 
and industry—through the labours of countless workers, each add: 
at least one stone to the edifice of knowledge. Here and there stat 
out the name of a worker of surpassing genius or application, ¥ 
has contributed a foundation, a story, or a whole wing to the bui 
ing; and in giving due honour to such a name we are apt to for 
how dependent he was on the work of others. j 

The present-day handicraft of photography (I do not treat of 
artistic aspect) takes as an essential basis a negative image, form 
out of sensitive silver halides and held on a transparent or tral 
Tucent support. With it is required its complement—the positive 
print (in many forms) derived from it. What is the national asp 
of the evolution of these two essentials? In tracing its history 
find British names so much in the majority, both as to mit 
workers and as to those who stand out as leaders in the mar 
of progress, that photography might be truthfully described as 
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presented to the world—in the main part—by the steadfast genius 
he British race. There must be some reason for this. It may 
in some part the national temperament, but I think I find a 
ting point in a name not usually associated with photography. 


early pioneers of photography in Britain possessed in the work, 
the methods, in the achievements of the Cambridge professor, 


yton, 
nate. 


sd the Pencil of Nature. Newton found the knowledge of light 
ginative chaos. 
wate that his book on “Optics,” of 1675, might, with very little 
ing, serve as a first text-book for the modern student. 


eb us 
era oO 


ut 17 


lenses, and thus brought the optical side of the unborn art to 


parat 


ut this time many observers, English and foreign, noted the 


an impulse and an example which it is difficult to over- 
We all work with that implement which Talbot has happily 


He left it so orderly and so comparatively 


briefly follow the line of evolution from this point, the 
scura of Italian invention being already common knowledge. 
70 Dollond, an English optician, invented means to achroma- 


ive perfection before the chemical side had taken form. 


sening effect’ of light on silver salts. It was an English manufac- 
3, Tom Wedgewood, who, in 1802, made the first coherent and 


rded 


attempts at true photography. He failed, chiefly for want 


, fixing solution, but he tried to record the image of the camera 
aura by photography, and if the solar microscope can be called a 
era (as I think it can), he succeeded in producing the first camera 


ge, although not a permanent one. 


nd then, in the next generation, came those great episodes, the 
king out of complete and successful photographic processes, almost 
ultaneously and quite independently, by Fox Talbot (a country 


ire W. 


ith a science training), in England, and by Daguerre (a 


er diorama painter) in France. Both inventors used sensitive 


er sal 
uerre 
erfec 


ts, but, while Talbot followed in the steps of Wedgewood, 
struck out in an independent line. Both inventors used 
fixing methods, and both, a few months after publication 


heir processes, made them complete by the addition of hyposul- 


e of 
schel, 


soda for dissolving the silver salts, as discovered by John 
an Englishman of science. 


Vhile Daguerre’s name will always shine as the genuine inventor 
vhat was probably the earliest complete process of photography, 
while it will always take a front position in the history of photo- 
phy, I am bound to point out that his work takes a very minor 
tion in the continuous evolution of the art. The Daguerreotype 
sess died in the course of time; it left no family, no process 
ved from it. 'Talbot’s process also died in course of time, but 


aft a 
been 
nake 
only 


numerous family, for practically every succeeding process 
derived from it. Talbot had hit upon the essential point 
a negative from which prints might be taken. Daguerre 
missed this essential, but it was impossible to attain it 


1 his process. In the evolution of photography Daguerre’s success 
e a great stimulus to the band of British workers, and he appears 
lave been the first to use iodide of silver as a sensitive salt. A 


plete 
oy Tal 
compl 


kers perfecting the same idea. 


negative and a complete print from it was first’ civen to 
bot, although he may be largely indebted to other workers 
eting his process. But they were all a British band of 


0 use a simile borrowed from gold mining, Daguerre struck a 
i pocket of ore, which was quickly exhausted. Talbot struck the 


n ree 
eratio 


, thin at first, but rapidly widening out, and good for 
ms to come. Our present method of development is also 


ctly descended from development with oak galls, published by 


Rev. 
uerre 
'o fol 
dard, 


J. B. Reade, in March, 1839, before the publication of 
s method. 
low down the chain of evolution: An English operator, 
first used bromide of silver as a sensitive salt, adopting it 


, 


the Daguerreotype process, and thereby greatly increasing its 


idity. 
lersch 


el first used a glass plate as a support for the negative. 


ma Frenchman, St. Victor; devised an advance on Talbot’s pro- 
, in 1847, by using the silver salt with a film of albumen on a 
s plate, and, although this process did not come much into use, it 
M important link in the chain of evolution. Another Frenchman, 
nquard Evrard, in the next year applied the suggestion to positive 
its, and produced the albumenised paper, which soon superseded 
bot's plain paper prints. 

hen Scott Archer, a British photographer, worked out the well- 
wn. wet collodion process in 1851. Collodion had been previously 


suggested for the purpose, both by Bingham, in England, and- Le 
Gray, in France, but neither produced a workable process. Wet 
collodion stood as the standard negative process for many years. The 
disadvantage of having to prepare the plate immediately before use 
caused a whole array of experimenters to attempt the preparation of 
a similar film to be used dry, and therefore capable of keeping. A 
Frenchman, Taupenot, made the first successful “dry plate,” and 
innumerable English successes followed. And now came the idea 
to prepare the silver halide in its vehicle before coating the plate 
or paper. In other words, the era of emulsion photography set in, 
and at every stage of the march of progress the advance was made 
by one of the innumerable band of British workers. 

Sayce and Bolton, Liverpool amateurs, produced, in 1864, the 
first collodion emulsion. Dr. Maddox, an English physician, follow- 
ing in the same lines, substituted gelatine for collodion, and British 
workers, such as Kennett, Burgess, and Bennett, chiefly amateurs, 
perfected the present gelatine plate, and incidentally -secured to 
England the lead in a huge dry plate industry. After this period 
British supremacy probably wanes. Vogel, the German chemist, in 
1873, introduced colour sensitiveness by staining the silver halides 
with dyes, and the German nation having captured the English dye 
industry by superior science organisation, they now have an over- 
whelming advantage for advancing in this work. In the same way, 
although the application of the earlier organic developers was entirely 
British (gallis acid, by Reade and Talbot, pyrogallic, by Scott 
Archer, and hydroquinone, by Abney), and alkaline development, a 
British invention (Russell), the manufacture of the developers has 
now passed to the German nation, who therefore have a natural 
advantage in devising new ones. 

In direct printing processes Britain takes an overwhelming lead. 
Plain silver paper, the use of chromates for printing, blue prints, 
carbon, platinotype, collodio-chloride, and bromide emulsion paper 
are all British inventions. 

In process work Nigpce, in France, inyented the bitumen process 
long before it could be usefully applied, and although Britain has 
contributed photogravure (Talbot) and Woodburytype, such processes 
as collotype, photo-lithography, and half-tone screen work have been 
worked out abroad. In three-colour work the genius of British 
investigators had pointed a clear path long before the time was ripe. 
Newton paved the way. Young discovered the physiological appre- 
ciation of light in three colours. 

Clerk Maxwell, a Cambridge professor, in 1861, was the first te 
describe and demonstrate the outline of our present three-colour 
process, but the want of colour sensitive plates made it impossible 
to proceed further at that time. Vogel’s discovery, previously 
referred to, made colour work possible, and the rapid advance since 
has been international, Ives, of Philadelphia, contributing largely. 

Roll film photography was first devised in England, although made 
a commercial success and perfected by the use of celluloid in America. 
Conventioners will recall with satisfaction that absolutely the earliest 
cinematograph exhibition was made by the inventor, Friese Greene, 
at the Convention meeting at Chester in 1890. 

In science researches bearing on the speed of plates and course 
of development, Britain can claim the leading place in the work 
of Hurter and Driffield, although Germany, as regards the training 
and nationality of Dr. Hurter, bears a share of the credit. 

In this brief and imperfect outline we have caught a glimpse of 
a long line of British workers—manufacturers, landowners, clergy- 
men, physicians, traders, journalists, and professors bound by a 
common desire for knowledge of the unknown, who have succeeded 
in presenting to the world a new power and a new art. Does not 
the vision carry a lesson to us, members of a British Convention, 
composed of the same elements, and bound by a common tie? Are 
there not still advances to be made, and can we not do our share in 
the work? Science is now cosmopolitan; we can cordially weleome 
any advance made outside our shores, but we should, in friendly 
rivalry, match each with one of our own. Is the body of earnest. 
British investigators as large now as in the seventies? What can 
we do to enlarge it? Our council, by its grants to research, have 
shown. that it is alive to the question, although, perhaps, the same 
sums might be quite as usefully spent by rewards to the best un- 
patented advances of the year. Individually, we can all do some- 
thing. Even mmor observations are of value if recorded, but they 
must be recorded in print or they perish. And this brings up the 
subject of our technical journals. It is said that a community gets just 


re 
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the literature or journal it deserves, and this is probably true, although 
( I find it hard to think that any community can deserve the know- 
| ledge-deadening contents of some of our morning newspapers. In 
photography Britain has been fortunate in its journals and their All of us, too, can aid in the national aim by supportin, 
| editors. On the title-page of the first volume of “The Photographic | active work, our local photographic societies. They are t} 
| News” (1858) appears the name of William Crookes as editor, and 
| it was a good commencement. But a journal can do no more than 
reflect the highest ability of the class in which it circulates, for no But 1t is by bringing our national, secondary, and science traiy 


editor can make bricks without clay. There was a forcible example somewhere near the standard adopted by our German cousins that 
of this a few years ago in the photographic press of the Unite 


trail of fhe advertiser into the editorial columns. In photogra 
we are fairly free from this evil as yet, but there are alarming gs 
of its growth. 


8, 1 
1e nurse 
of the minor workers, from whom the experimenters of to-mor 
are recruited. 


greatest hope lies. We are not standing still, but our methods 
States, where, at the time, no considerable body of experimenta not so thorough as theirs, and, to follow the most advanced worl 
workers existed, and editors had to fill their papers with clippings photographic investigation, an ability to read German .is now 
from English journals. But America is 


increasing her band o essential. And then, with British ca 
workers, and in some of the papers the proportion of British articles 
now only averages 50 per cent. Every cony 


pacity tempered by Gen 

method, who can doubt that we shall still march on in the vai 

entioner can help in this progress? For, in Milton’s prophetic words, “Consider what na? 

matter by contribnting to his journal, and not remaining a dumb | it is whereof ye are: a nation not slow and dull, but of a qu 

subscriber. | ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and sinewy 
Another way in which the health of + | 


he press can be upheld discourse, not beneath the reach of any point, the highest that hur 
is to vigorously discourage the deadening introduction of the capacity can soar to.” 


MICROSCOPICAL RESEARCHES ON THE GELATINE FILM. 
Tx subject of the researc hes, upon which I have the honour of 
addressing you, is, first, the morphology; and, secondly, the topo- | It is possible to explain even the most difficult scientific 
graphy of the grain of photographic plates. As a rule, the greater | so that everybody with average knowlede 
public, especially the professional and amateur photographers, have | everything. 


, for the lecturer and for the auditors, a regrettable lack of suce 


questi 
can follow and underst 
The path which I wish you to travel with me is ¢ 


Si 
fig. 1.—After washing, Fig. 2,—Aiter development. Fig. 3.—Crystallised silver bromide, Fig. 4.—The same after development. 
Grains of the Stas floculent form of silver bromide precipitated in water. 


Fig. 5.—Undeveloped. Fig. 6.—Early development. Fi 
Grain in thinly coated emulsion of silver bromide, 


certain misgivings as to such scientific lectures. Every science has 
@ special language and special expressions, which have their special 
meanings. It is much to be regretted that sometimes the majority 
do not entirely understand such scientific lectures, which means, both 


which I have traversed in my researches, and that which leads scie 
tific research to a success. 4 

There have been many researches published on the plate-grai 
The subject of these investigations was either the grain of tl 
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ydeveloped plate or that of the finally, or nearly finally, developed 
ate. ‘There has not been much published on the different stages 
the formation of the developed grain. The first experiments shal 
we me a clear question to be solved are shown by the photo-micro- 
aphs, Nos. 1-4, 

A light-sensitive compound: of silver was precipitated in water 
id developed. In Figure 1 you see bromide of silver, and in 
igure 2 the result of the development of this salt. In Figure 3 you 
e another light-sensitive form of the silver compound, and in 
igure 4 the result of the development. It can be clearly seen from 
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Fig. 8.—Germs visible after primary fixation, Magnification 2,000 times. 


ese figures that the developed grain is quite different from the 
ideveloped. It is neither similar to the original grain as regards 
ie colour nor size. Also the chemical reactions of the developed 
ain are absolutely different from those of the undeveloped grain. 
bviously Figures 2 and 4 are the final result of a process the different 
ages of which it was my first task to examine. 

The first experiments were a failure, but still I think they are worth 
entioning. The question was, What are the different stages of the 
rmation of the developed grain? This process can only be examined 


Fig. 9 —Developed with solution 
containing silver bromide, 


ider the microscope, and the experiments must be carried out in 
ich a way that we develop less and less until finally we see the 
St just visible commencement of the development. It is not possible 
carry out these experiments with bromide of silver precipitated 
water. In this case the usual form of the emulsion in gelatine is 
great help: Plates were very thinly coated with emulsion. The 
latine has the very convenient property of retarding chemical pro- 
sses, but itself does not take part in the said processes. In the 
xt series of experiments a number of thinly coated plates were 
posed for the same time, and developed for different times, so 
at the first visible stages of development could be detected. 


In Figure 5 you see undeveloped bromide of silver enlarged 2,000 
times. In Figure 6 you see the very first stages of development. 
Around the original grains you see fine bodies. 

They are formed by small knobs, which are connected with the 
original grain by fine straight or curved filaments. Sometimes in the 
path of such a filament can be seen two or three of these knobs, some- 
times the knobs are quite close to the original grain without any 
filament ; sometimes a fairly thick filament is visible which does not 
show a knob. 

‘These small formations, which are the first stages of development, 
are very probably due to something like an eruption, which is caused 
by the action of light upon the bromide of silver. Small particles are 
shot off, and they pierce the gelatine, thus forming these filaments. 
Sometimes their path through the gelatine is straight, sometimes 
curved; it may be long or short. Sometimes a piece of the shot-off 
particle is arrested on the way, and another one penetrates further. 
Sometimes the particle which is shot off reaches nearly intact the 
end of its path, and sometimes it is exhausted on the way through the 
gelatine. In this case we have a relatively thick filament without 
a knob. These processes can be made visible with every developer 
and every emulsion of bromide of silver. 
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Fig. 10.—The result of short exposure. 


The micro-photographs shown here are made with an apochromat 
of 2 millimetres focus and N.A. 1.40, constructed by the well-known 
firm of Carl Zeiss, of Jena. It is possible to make these germs visible 
in quite another way, and we can. show that really they represent the 
latent image. It is wel] known that it is possible primarily to fix out 
exposed plates and afterwards, to develop them with solutions con- 
taining silver. Figure 8 shows the result of such an experiment. 
The original grains are dissolved by the hypo the germs have resisted. 
If we develop somewhat longer we have forms like Figure 7. Around 
the germs a large black grain is formed on develépment. You can 
see very well that this developed grain is situated outside the original 
grain, The longer we develop the more this developed grain grows, 
and finally it covers the original grain entirely. 

That the original grain originally remains in its original form inside 
he developed grain can be easily shown. If we dissolve the original 
rain with persulphate of ammonia we see the little bodies remaining, 
s described by Dr. Litippo-Cramer, and the original grain. 

The next question is, What forms the developed grain? 

I can only partly answer that question. But what I am going to 
ate here adds considerably to our understanding of those processes 
which are important in negative making. Figure 9 shows you the 
development in a somewhat modified form. If we examine very care- 
fully normally exposed and shortly developed emulsions under the 
microscope we see that all the grains do not show the germs here 
described. Those grains, around which we do not see germs, become 
very faint after some developing, and the developer seems to have 
dissolved them. If we develop longer these germless grains finally 
disappear. Figure 9 shows you this fact. In the exposed plate we 
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have two sorts of grains. First, original grains—i.e., grains which 
have around them the aforesaid germs; and, secondly, what I should 
like to call nourishing grains, which do not show any germs. These 
grains are dissolved by the developer, and form the developed black 
grain around the germs. The original grains are not touched by the 
developer. Figure 9 was obtained by dissolving some unexposed 


Fig. 13.—The effect of a weak developer. 


bromide of silver in the developer. The consequence was that the 
nourishing grains were less rapidly dissolved, and they remained 
visible in the plate developed rather long. 

In the next series the influence of ithe exposure was examined, all 
other conditions remaining unchanged. Figure 10 shows an emulsion 
exposed for a very short time. We see the developed grains and a 
large quantity of nourishing grains yet undissolved. In Figure 11 
all the nourishing grains have disappeared. In this case, Figure 11, 
the exposure was a hundred times as long as the first. In Figure 12 


] 


we see the result of solarisation. The emulsion, Fig. 12, 
exposed 60,000 times as long as the first one. This solarised emu 
gives a result very similar to the very shortly exposed one. We 
developed grains and also very many undissolved nourishing gr 
From these figures it can be seen that to give a maximum expe 
means to induce the condition in which the relative numbe 


Fig. 14.—The result of a strong developer. 


nourishing and original grains is favourable to the formation of ' 
maximum masses of developed grain. 

Apparently, there have not been enough germs formed in the und 
exposed plate, and the over-exposure has brought too many gra 
into the state of original grains, so that we have here a lack 
nourishing grains. In my former articles in Tun BririsH Journ 
or Puorograpny, I haye used the expression “dissolving grain” 
stead of “nourishing grain.” I am very much indebted to Dr. Sied 
topf, of Jena, for this very characteristic and significant expressi 
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In the series of experiments just described we on y changed one 
ndition, the energy of light which acted upon the plate. In the 
xt series we do not change anything but the concentration of the 
veloper. In Figure 13, you see a plate developed in a very weak 
lution, and in Figure 14 developed in a stronger solution. All other 
nditions were absolutely unchanged. You observe that in Figure 13 
e weaker developer has not been able to dissolve all the nourishing 
ains. The stronger developer has dissolved all he nourishing 
ains, and has produced the maximum of development—i.e., maxi- 
mm developed masses. 
Now we come to the second part of our subject, and we shall 
amine the topographic distribution of the plate_grain in the film. 


These sections are made with a microtome. First, the film has been | 


Fig. 15.—Early development. 


exposed part the majority of the developed grains lie quite in the 
upper part of the film, and in the longer-exposed part we find the 
developed grains also in the deeper parts of the film. 

This fact will be very useful and of great assistance in enabling 
us to understand ithe different processes of intensification and reduc- 
tion. It is well known that not every plate that is developed is 
| suitable for printing, and very often an after-treatment—i.e., inten- 
sification or reduction—must be resorted to. I will restrict myself to 
the examination of only three or four typical processes. The morpho- 
logical changes in the intensification are shown by Figs. 19 and 20. 
In these experiments the same part of the plate was photo-micro- 
graphed before and after intensifying with chloride of mercury and 
ammonia. You see that all grains visible in Fig. 19 are enlarged, and 
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Fig. 16.—Full development. 


Sections through a film in different stages of development. 


Fi 


Cz] 


. 17.—Short exposure. 


Fig. 18.—Long exposure, 


Sections through films which have received different exposures, 


fully stripped off, and after different treatments it has been made 
ly for cutting. It gives me the greatest ‘pleasure to have the 
ortunity of thanking my friend, Herr W. Loew, care of Herr 
g, of Heidelberg, for the excellent microtome which he has put at 
ussposal. It has afforded me considerable assistance, and it is a 
sure to work with an instrument of such high precision. It has 
L easy for me to make with it sections of 1/1000th of a millimetre. 
we expose two films for the same time and develop them for 
Tent times we have results as shown in Figs. 15 and 16. Fig. 15 
is a slight development, and Fig. 16 the final result of prolonged 
lopment. ‘The films are then fixed with hypo. A comparison of 
® two figures shows us that the developed grain grows in 
course of development, as we have already seen. We see, 
a that the developer diffuses gradually into the depths of 
™m. 


gures 17 and 18 show the influence of the intensity of the action 


sht, all other conditions unchanged. We see that in the shortly- 


thicker in Fig. 20. It seems at first sight that in Fig. 20: some new 
grains are formed, but this is not the fact. If you observe more 
carefully you will see that those grains which seem to be newly 
formed can be seen in Fig. 19 as faint shadows. They did not 
extend into the focal plane of the microscope, and therefore, and 
through their small size, only gave traces of shadow-like images. 
As the result of intensification they became larger and the conditions 
for visibility improved. From these figures we can see that the 
intensification is nothing more nor less than an enlargement of those 
grains which already exist. Intensification never forms new grains, 
only the mass of the already existing grains becomes enlarged. It 
is quite easy to understand the impertance of this fact as regards 
the increase of the contrasts in the image. Every single grain becomes 
enlarged. 

The opacity of parts which are richer in grain must be increased 
much more by the intensification than the opacity of parts which 
have been less exposed, and therefore are poorer in grain. 


is 
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From this it can be easily understood that every intensification 


must raise the contrasts in the negative. 


We will first study reduction with ferricyanide and persulphate 


of ammonia. It is well known that these two reducers act very 
differently. Farmer’s reducer increases the contrasts and the persul- 
phate diminishes them. Every reduction is a more or less complete 
solution of developed grains. The difference between the action of 
the ferricyanide and the persulphate of ammonia reducers was clearly 
shown in the illustrations to my previous paper (“B.J.,” Dec. 7, 
1906, p. 964). The ferricyanide reducer has only penetrated to a certain 


d 


epth. But in those parts where it has penetrated it has dissolved 


all grains. The persulphate of ammonia, on the other hand, has pene- 
trated into the deepest parts, right up to the glass, and has diminished 
all grains equally. Before reducing, both parts had the appearance 
of the lower untouched part of the ferricyanide section, where the 


Fig. 19.—Before mercurial 
intensification. 


Fig. 20.—After mercurial 
intensification. 


grains are absolutely untouched. We have already seen that in 


s 
t 
0 


fh 


hortly exposed parts of the negative the grains are distributed near 
he surface, and the more the plate is exposed the more the mass 
f the developed grains extends into the depths ot the film. Ina 


certain way of speaking the developed grains are arranged like a 
ight of steps. If we dissolve, as happens in the case of Farmer’s 
reduger, only the top layers of the developed grains, it is obvious 


hat in the less exposed parts we can dissolve the whole mass of 


eveloped grains; whilst in the more exposed parts in the depth of 


he film, a considerable mass of developed grains may remain un- 


touched. The action of the persulphate of ammonia is quite different. 


It 


attacks all grains evenly, no matter whether they lie in the top 


parts or down in the depths of the film, and therefore the latter 
reduéer must render the parts rich in grain relatively less opaque than 


those poorer in grain, because, in the firs 


named parts, a much greater 


loss of mass takes place. Lately Dr. Liippo-Cramer has found that 


if 


we add sulphocyanide of ammonia or a similarly acting substance 


to the persulphate of ammonia, this works exactly like Farmer’s 
reducer. 


Fig. 21 shows clearly that in this case the persulphate of am 
behaves topographically exactly like Farmer's. From this ; 
be clearly seen that the kind of action of the reducer—i.e., w 
it works harsh or softly, depends upon the relation of the v 
of the diffusion and the time in which it dissolves the grains 
have another means to diminish the contrasts of negatives at wi 
to reduce it at the same time. ‘This process was publish 
Obernetter, and recently Herr Hans Werkner has improve 
formula. We can bleach out the developed negative, for ins 
with hydrochloric acid and potassium bichromate. ‘The ne, 


pa 


Hig, 21.—The effect of persu phate plus sulphocyanide. 


can then be easily re-developed. We can allow the develoy 
penetrate into the depth as far as we like. We have al 
seen several times that in the more exposed parts the grains € 
| deeper into the film. We can allow the re-developing soluti 
| diffuse into the depth as much as we please; that means that ¥ 
| completely re-develop the less-exposed parts, whilst a consid 
portion of the deeper layers of the more-exposed film remains 
veloped. We can observe this fact very well if we examin 
negative through the glass. At the right moment we can stop 
| lopment and dissolve the bleached grains not yet developed 
hypo. By this we can considerably diminish the opacity of the 
exposed parts, without having reduced the less - exposed 
This process is, to a certain extent, even superior to the red 
with persulphate, because it does not in the least reduce the sha 
On the contrary, it increases slightly the opacity of the under-ex 
parts, whilst with persulphate of ammonia we cannot avoid 
reducing the shadows. Dr. W. Scuuri 


THE CONVERSAZIONE AND EXHIBITION. 


On Monday evening a large company filled the halls and corridors 
of the municipal building, where they were received by the Mayor 
and by Mr. and Mrs. Watkins. Among those present, in addition 
to the retiring president and Mrs. Humphery, were G. W. Atkins 
and: Mrs. Atkins (Elstree), Harold Baker (Birmingham), J. H. 
Baldock (Croydon), F. A. Bridge (London), George E. Brown 
(London), George J. Caldwell (Mayor of Hereford), Fred B. Catley 
(Harrogate), C. M. Channon (Cheltenham), Thomas Clarke (Moseley), 
Henry J. Comley and Mrs. Comley (Stroud), A. H. De’Ath and Mrs. 
De’Ath (Ashford), Ernest B. Docker (Sydney, N.S.W.), W. E. 
Dunmore (Purley), Gus Edwards (Hereford), S. Herbert Fry 
(London), Cecil Gethen (Hereford), Miss H. Rosalind Goodey (Derby), 
W. A. Grosvenor (Hereford), A. Horsley Hinton (London), Cuth- 
bert Harrison (Sligo), T. A. Knoblauch (Edinburgh), C. Phipps Lucas 


and Mrs. Lucas (London), Walter Potter and Mrs. Potter (London) 


Alfred Roods (Croydon), Misses M. E. and F, A. Roods (Hastings), 
Dr. W. Scheffer (Berlin), Thomas Scotton (Derby), W. H. Smith 


| (Purley), Frank C. Starnes (Dartford), W. Tate (Keighley), « 
Turnbull (Blackhall, Midlothian), Herbert J. Unwin and Mrs. ( 
(Hereford), H. Snowden Ward and Mrs. Ward (London), 4 
Watkins (Hereford), Joseph Watson (London), '. Welch (Leai 
ton), Courtenay Wells (Gloucester), Edward Woodward and 
Woodward (Macclesfield), William Andrews (Hull), Alfrec 
Atkinson and Mrs. Atkinson (Leeds), Harold Baker (Birming 
Arthur C. Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin (London), C. 8. Ba, 
(Birmingham), R. R. Beard and Mrs. Beard (London), Go 
Bingley (Leeds), C. H. Bothamley (Weston-super-Mare), John 1 
and Miss Brand (Perth), T. M. Dickinson (London), P. L. Earl 
Mrs. Earle (Hafod), E. Bartley Finn (Hendon), C. E. M. F 
(Ventnor), Henry C. Jones (Rhayader), 8. G. Kimber (Southam 
Colonel J. D. Lysaght (Chester), A. S. Ray (London), A. Se 
and Miss Seaman (Sheffield), J. B. Simpkins (Chichester), T! 


Taylor and Mrs. Taylor (Birmingham), James Taylor and 
Taylor (Leeds), P.. J. Thomsen (Brussels), J. W. Wade (Lor 
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30. W. Watson (London), Alfred Ellis (London), W. Willis 
ondon), W. 8. Hobson (Leicester), F. J. Mortimer (London), and 
Tbhbetson (London). 
The exhibits included a very fasteful display by the Platinotype 
mpany, who showed ~some excellent examples of platinotypes 
rked up in watéy-coléurs, as well as examples of Japine and other 
ands of platinotype paper. The reflex cameras and prints recently 
own at the “B.J.” house attracted much attention, as did also 
her apparatus at the stall of Kemp and Brook. 


At the annual general meeting, held on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
J. Humphery proposed, and Mr. F. A. Bridge seconded, tha’ 
3 invitation for the 1908 meeting from Brussels be accepted. An 
endment, proposed by C. H. Bothamley and seconded by A. 
rsley Hinton, that the 1908 meeting be held in the United 
ngdom was lost, and the original motion was carried. 

On Wednesday the official group was taken by Mr. Herbert J. 
mwin, of 42, Commercial Road, Hereford, by whose kindness and 
omptitude and that of the London Studio, who delivered the finished 
jek within six hours of the receipt of the print, we are enabled 
present it with this issue. The key to the group will be given 
xt week. 
At the council meeting, held after the annual general meeting, Sir 
Cecil Hertslet, Constl-General at Antwerp, was elected presiden 
1908. 

Votes of condolence with the families of the late A. L. Henderson 
d John Stuart, of Glasgow, were passed. 

The exhibition of photographs in natural colours by Mr. H. J. 
mley, of Stroud, exhibited in the Town Hall, has attracted con- 
erable notice and favourable comment. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


See 
rass as a Substitute for Copper Half-Tones. 
w that copper seems to be getting higher and higher in price 
ention must be given to finding a substitute for it in half- 
fe making, says the “Inland Printer.” Zine is such a sub- 
ute, and much of the engraving that uses up valuable copper 
iid be done on it just as well. We have in brass a perfect 
stitute, if manufacturers of brass would make a special alloy 
the use of engravers and maintain the alloy of zine and 
per in its composition at exactly the same proportion. The 
uble with the brass found in the market is that the alloy 
ies even in the same sheet so that it etches unevenly. 
en tin and other metals and impurities are allowed to get 
it. If the copper and zine were properly selected before smelting 
l care taken in the manufacture, particularly in the rol ing, brass 
f-tones would be more common than those of copper. Brass was 
gested many years ago, and has been occasionally used. 
ITCHING Procuss.—No. 18,217, 1906. The object of the present 
ention is a photographic etching process in order for furnishing a 
face that admits of etching with a drawing, or the like, in which 
S necessary to cover those places which are not to be affected by 
acid with a substance capable of resisting the acid. This coating 
he surface to be etched may be done by, hand or by a photographic 
ms. By the latter means the transfer, development and etching of 
drawings which consist of points or strokes, is possible. The 
wing thus produced, however, only represents. one tone. A pic- 
>» developed by photographic means in asphalt, gives an exact copy 
he original in this material in all depths of tone, could not be 
led as the thin parts of the coating corresponding to the light 
2s of the picture, offer the same resistance to the acid as the 
ker parts of the coating. Assuming that etching can only take 
at those parts which are not covered, then the coating prevent- 
th: etching is gradually removed in accordance with the photo- 
hic tones, or, in other words, the surface is made more and more 
ssible to the acid. It follows that by this means an etched 
ulation from light to dark would be the result. In accordance 
1 this invention, the surface to be furnished with the picture is 
ed with a substance sensitive to light, such as asphalt, which, 
n the copied picture is being developed, either permits the coating 
correspondingly dissolved to the toning, or allows the acid to 


penetrate freely, whereupon the picture to be produced is copied for 
instance by means of a negative. When the surface to be furnished 
with the picture is coated with asphalt, which is the sensitive coating, 
hen the process is as follows :—A developing medium, tur pentine, is 
poured over the copied plate, which is then placed in the acid bath, 
To the latter is added a dissolving medium which dissolves the varnish 
freed by the beginning development. Alcohol or any other suitable 
preparation for dissolving the coating would serve the purpose. Now 
the following takes place. The turpentine having penetrated the 
coating develops the copied picture. The dissolving medium added 
the bath has meanwhile dealt with the coating medium—in this 
case varnish—removed by the developer, and the acid works by fol- 
owing the hole to a depth corresponding to the degree of the tone 
of the picture, i.e., the etching parts are etched to a depth in exact 
proportion to the removal of the different parts of the coating. 
After the etching process has taken place, the surface represents a 
relief, the depths and tones of which correspond exactly to those of 
the picture. Anton Dillmann, 6, Herrngartenstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
The following Patents have been applied for :— 

Printing.—No. 13,573. Improvements in means for use in photo- 
mechanical printing processes. Franz Spaeth and Richard Charles 
Scrimgeour Austin, 321, High Holborn, London. 

Process Prarus.—No. 15,214. Machine for spreading an eyen- 
surfaced film upon copper, zinc, or other photo process plates. 
Clive Burton Heaton and William Alfred Catherwood, 7, 
Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, London. 

Inraci10.—No. 11, 849. Photo-mechanical intaglio for transferring 
ceramic inks on china. Thomas William Lascelles, Maybury 
Studios, Maybury Gardens, High Road, Willesden Green, 
London. 


Patent Dews. 


So 
The following applications for patents were made between July 1 

and July 6:— 

Rertex Campras.—No. 15,199. Improvements in reflex or reflecting 
cameras. John Edward Thornton, 6, Bank Street, Manchester. 

Cotourine Puorocrapus.—No. 15,249. Improvements in the anvli- 
cation of colour to photographic pictures and the like. William 
James Townsend Barker, 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 

Storage Cases.—No. 15,277. Improvements in receptacles for 
photographic papers and the like Charles Coventry and Henry 
Williams, 15, Carrington Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 

Crnrmatocrapus.—No. 15,333. Improvements relating to duplex or 
multiplex cinematograph apparatus and the like. Robert Thorn 
Haines, 322, High Holborn, London. 

Mintature CineMatocrapu.—No, 15,449. Miniature or toy cine- 
matograph. Oskar Messter, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London. 

Cinematocrapus.—No, 15,459. Improvements in moving picture 
projecting machines. Siegmund Lubin, 322, High Holborn, 
London. 

Frames.—No. 15,560. Improved back and method of adjustment 
thereof to photo frames. Charles Westwood, Gold Street, Pendle- 
ton, Manchester. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCHPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Macazinn Cameras.—No. 16,148, 1906. This invention relates to 
magazine photographic cameras, and has mainly for its object 
to provide improved mechanism for moving the sensitised plates 
of films into and out of position for exposure in cameras which 
are used with focussing screens, whereby objects to be photo- 
graphed can be focussed in the usual manner at the back of the 
cameras. The magazine is arranged at the top of the camera 
(but it may be arranged at the sides or bottom) and is provided 
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with a slide for withdrawing the sensitised plates or films one 
by one from the said magazine and returning them thereto 
after exposure, the focussing screen being arranged so that each 
plate or film as it is moved into the camera moves the said screen 
out of its normal or focussing position and takes its place. 

A convenient arrangement for carrying out the invention .is as 
follows:—The slide for moving the plates or films from the 
magazine into the camera, and hereinafter termed the plate- 
slide, is in the form of a rectangular frame into which the front 
one of a series of such plates or films, carried in suitable 
carriers, is pressed by a spring piston or plate, the said front 
plate or film being prevented from passing through the frame 
by guide strips on the sides of the magazine. These guide 
strips are pointed or tapered at their lower ends so that as the 
plate_slide is moved upwards after exposing the plate or film 
carried thereby, the said plate or film will be guided to the front 
of such strips into the front of the magazine, the front unexposed 


Sie 


plate or film being pressed into the said plate-slide when it again 
reaches its upper position ready to be carried down into the 
camera for the next exposure. The exposed plates or films are 
maintained in an upright position by a spring piston or plate. 
Convenient means for operating the plate-slide comprise rack- 
teeth on the sides thereof engaged by pinions on a_ shaft 
operated by gearing from a handle outside the camera. The 
focussing screen is carried in a frame pressed forward into its 
normal or focussing position by suitable springs and provided at 
its upper end with an incline against which the lower ends of the 
plate-slide (which is preferably inclined also) impinges when the 
latter is lowered, so that the said screen is moved out of position, 
the plate or film in the plate-slide taking its place. To avoid 
the use of a focussing-cloth a bellows extension, preferably spring 
actuated, is employed at the rear of the camera, and provided 
with an opening for the eye of the operator, which opening can 
be closed by a shutter while a plate or film is being exposed. To 
prevent light penetrating into the magazine when_focussing, a 
sliding shutter is employed to cover the slit through which 
the plate-slide works, the said shutter being normally pressed 
forward by a spring or springs and operated to uncover the slit, 
when the plate-slide is moved down, by one or more pivoted 
arms engaging cam surfaces on the said plate-slide. 

The figure is a sectional side view of a magazine photographic 
eamera constructed in accordance with the invention, the parts 
being in the position they occupy when the camera is not in use. 
Walter James Gilchrist and Johns, Son, and Watts, Limited, 
40, City Road, London. 


Rerratine Bacx.—No. 18,690, 1906. This invention relates to 


photographic cameras and has particular reference to those in 
which a series of photographs can be taken upon one sensitive 
plate. A screen is provided having a movable opening which 
can be arranged to allow the image to fall in succession upon 
various parts of the rlate held in a dark slide movable relatively 
to a stationary camera-back. This movement of the dark slide 
is in one path only, that is to say, if it moves horizontally 
relatively to the back, it cannot or need not move vertically, 
and vice versa. The screen may be in the form of a plate or 
panel fitting in the camera at the place usually occupied by the 
sighting screen, the openings in the screen being then so arranged 
as to control the vertical position of the pictures on the plate, 
whilst the horizontal position is determined by sliding the dark 
slide into definite predetermined positions relatively to the 
camera-back, 


The screen itself comprises two members relatively move 
to give the openings in the required positions. For insta 
the front member may be furnished.with a slot having its wi 
equal to that of the required small photograph, and its hei 
equal to the vertical distance from top to bottom of the pl 


Fig. 2. 


Moying behind this front member is a slide or shutter hay 
two or more openings so arranged that they can be brought i 
register with the slot in the front member and in conjunel 
therewith give the necessary space for one of the small phi 
graphs, all the rest of the slot being cut off by the shutter. 
sliding bolt or catch may be provided to keep the two pi 
of the screen in any required position. 

Instead of the shutter sliding longitudinally behind the f 
member of the screen, it may be arranged to rotate in a rec 


aa } ete 


in which case it is convenient to provide the required num 
of openings in the front section and say one opening in 
revolving shutter, a catch being also provided in this const 
tion to keep the parts in register. This revolving pattern 
screen may be made so as to fit into a recess in the back of 
camera in front of the dark slide. By the use of the screer 
conjunction with a movable dark slide any required numbel 
photographs can be taken upon one plate, the screen controlli 
say, the number of rows vertically upon the plate, and 
movement of the dark slide the number of photographs in e 
row, all the changes being accomplished without any reve 
of the dark slide or of a mask used in conjunction therewith 

The invention maybe applied to cameras without any alte 
tion of the structure of the body portion, the screen being fit 
to the back, or, as before mentioned, in the plage provided 
the sighting screen. Figure 1 is an elevation of one form 
screen according to this invention; figure 2 is a similar v 
with one member of the screen removed ; figure 3 is an elevat 
showing a slightly different form of screen, also according 
this invention in place in the back of a camera; figure 4 is 
elevation corresponding to figure 3, but viewed from the ot 
side. Reginald Herbert Payne, 43, High Street, Aylesbt 
Buckinghamshire. 

Dayzrieur Firm Pacxs.—No. 12,003, 1906. This invention relate: 
detail improvements in daylight loading packets of flat phe 
graphic films of the type in which a spring division plate 
employed to hold the films up to focus, and in which the fi 
are provided with extensions terminating in film manipulat 
tabs which pass through light-tight valves in the pac 
Reference may also be made to former patents Nos. 4,995 of 1 
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29,651 of 1904, 11,033 of 1906, 11,346 of 1906, and 11,884 of 
1906. It is applicable wholly or in part to that type of film pack 
in which the unexposed films lie in a pile at the front of the case, 
each film being separate and independent from the other, and 
transferred from front to back of the case after exposure; it is 
also applicable wholly or in part to the type of film pack in 
which the unexposed films lie in the folds of a pleated strip, 
by which they may be moyed from front to back, or ‘back to 
front of the case, according to the atrangement of the parts. 
It will be understood that the invention relates entirely to the 
type of packages of films which are sealed up by the manufac- 
turer for sale in their wrappers or cases, and that the said 
cases are placed bodily, with their sensitive contents intact, 


lav 
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Fig. 


into the camera or an adaptor for use. Whilst in this position 
the films may receive the photographic impression by exposure, 
then have their order or position changed by the operator, in 
rapid sequence; and after all have been exposed, the package, 
still complete in its origina wrapper or case, is removed from 
the camera. The whole operations are performed in broad day- 
light, without recourse to a dark room. 

The films A are contained in a light-tight enclosing case or 
Wrapper B having an exposure opening 6 cut in the front 
side thereof, and are superimposed in a pile therein in one of two 
positions, being transferred or moved from the first to the second 
position as they are exposed, by means of pull tabs @ attached 
to the films, or by means of a pleated strip of paper. The outer 
case or light-excluding wrapper B may be made of paper, card_ 
board, thin sheet meta , or other like material that can be 
readily bent and will retain its shape thereafter. 

The films A, which may be mounted in the case B either to 
be drawn from the front to the back or from the back to the 
iront, may be mounted in any convenient way upon an opaque 
Jacking. 

In some of the earlier film packs, including that now in general 
Ise, the user places the package in the camera in daylight and 
inseals it or uncovers the films when in that position. The 
“ackage has to remain there until all the films are exposed or 
hanged to the back, w hereupon the pack becomes automati- 
ally resealed and can then be removed from the camera in day- 
ight. 

Thus each picture cannot be separately focussed upon the 
round glass of the camera, and the only way to secure that 
esideratum is to use an adapter, which is a dark slide that 
eceives and completely encloses the film pack on all sides except 
Nn opening in the front, this opening being closed by a sliding 
hutter or equivalent device. By withdrawing this shutter 
hen the adapter and package are in the camera the front film 
} exposed, and after replacing the covering shutter the whole 
lapter and film pack complete may together be removed from 
le camera and the picture focussed on the ground glass. 


In this invention the necessity for an adapter with covering 
shutter is dispensed with by making the latter an integral part 
of the film pack itself, which can be done in various ways. 

In addition to the tabbed films and tabbed covering shutters 
I may add tabbed colour filters for orthochromatic or for tri- 
chromatic work, consisting of sheets of gelatine, collodion, or 
other like transparent media, dyed with suitable transparent 
colours, and each sheet filter being provided with its own mani- 
pulating tab. By interspersing these filters with films in sets 
for tri-chromatic negatives (such as yellow, red, and blue, for 
example), the respective exposures can be made in rapid sequence 
without removing the pack from the camera and without need 
of the cumbrous sliding backs or holders containing glass colour 
screens which have to be moved after each exposure or the 
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other alternative and equally inconvenient method of change- 
able colour screens on the lens with corresponding changing 
of plates and plate-holders. 

The screen may be of gelatine, collodion, or the like ruled 
with fine close lines or bands of colour arranged thus—red, blue, 
yellow, red, blue, yellow, according to the well-known process of 
Professor Joly, or of the Lumiére type of colour film, with a 
layer of fine coloured starch-grained particles which split up 
and filter the light passing through before it reaches the sensi- 
tive surface, or it may consist of a number of layers which go 
to build up a composite film being prepared according to 
the process of Dr. Smith, in which each sensitive layer 1s 
stained to filter or be affected by a different colour of light 
and the respective layers are isolated from each other by a 
transparent stripping media such as india-rubber, collodion or 
the like, to enable them to be split apart afterwards, but the 
whole forms a single sheet, which is attached to the opaque 
tabbed backing. 

Such colour screens can, if preferred, be attached to the 
films or to the backings so as to cover the films and pull with 
them, but by making them to work quite independently o* 
the films or backings, the thickened stiff edge that interferes with 
freedom of turning over when transferring is avoided, as happens 
when all are joined together and operated as one piece. John 
Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Chester. 


Dew Crade Dames: 


Ficaro.—No. 293,740. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 
Pinchin, Johnson, and Co., Ltd., 23, Billiter Street, London, 
h.C., varnish, colour, and paint manufacturers. June 13, 1907. 


Tux “PHoTO-MINIATURE” FOR Marcr.—This issue of our useful 
little contemporary is just to hand, and deals with the choice and 
use of photographic lenses. The five aberrations are dealt with in 
a simple manner, and we then have a brief description of the 
different types and lens constants. The English publishers are Daw- 
carn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, H.C. 


J. Gunston, Limrrep (photographers, Bradford).—A debenture, 
dated June 24, 1907, to secure £200, charged on the company’s 
undertaking and property, including uncalled capital, has been 
registered. Holders—J. W. Booth, Keighley, York; J. E. Longdin, 
Park Crescent, Bradford; and T. O'Keeffe, Wellington Crescent, 


Kecleshill, Bradford. 
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Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 
Focussing. 


The dark corners of the ground glass (writes Mr. W. Haston in 
“ Photography ”) are veritable “booby-traps.” It is so difficult to 
see the picture on them, that one gets to ignore what is there. But, 
dark and obscure as they are on the focussing screen, they will be 
as bright, and the objects there may be as conspicuous in the print, 
as those in the centre of the image, and if we ignore them we may 
find that they have had their revenge by spoiling our picture, either 
by including something that ought to be left out, or by showing 
something fuzzy that ought to be sharp. Having noted the 
position of the ground glass for these two objects, either by 
observing the position of the milled head of the focussing screw, or, 
better still, the actual position of the sliding part of the camera on 
the fixed baseboard, the back is to be set as nearly as possible midway 
between the two positions, and should not afterwards be removed 
therefrom until the exposure is made. Then the largest stop that 
there is any prospect of being able to use to get both those objects 
sharp at the same time is to be put in and tried. If they are sharp, 
that is the stop to use; if they are not, then stop by stop must be 
tried, examining the image carefully after each change, until one is 
found that gives them both with the definition that is required. 
‘That is, then, the stop to employ. 


Simplified Factorial Development. 


ey 


Mr. Alfred Watkins, writing in “'The Photographic News,” with 
reference to the paragraph on page 525 in our last issue, says :— 
“ Anyone can find the method fully expounded on page 95 of the 
third edition of the ‘Watkins’ Manual,’ published early in 1906, the 
opening paragraph being as follows: ‘Simplifying Calculation.—The 
total time of development can more easily ‘be calculated if such a 
developer be used that its factor divides evenly into 60, the product 
being then used to divide the seconds appearance in order to obtain 
the number of minutes to develop.’ A full explanation of the method 
follows. Of course, I have no doubt that Mr. McGregor hit upon 
this simplification quite independently, and no doubt others have 


"done the same, for no one could go on long using, for instance, a 


developer with a factor of 10, multiplying the seconds appearing by 
10, and dividing by 60 to get the minutes to develop, without seeing 
that it is the same thing to divide in the first place by 6. But, useful 
as this is as an adjunct, it can never take a place as a universal 
method. It is only applicable to such factors as will divide evenly 
into 60. Factors such as 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, and 14, all those between 
15 and 20, between 20 and 30, and between 30 and 60 cannot be 
calculated by this simplified method, and this limitation cuts out 
quite one half the pyro-soda developers. Besides, the method tends 
to a want of elasticity in development. I, like many other workers, 
use a higher factor for a negative for carbon than I should for 
enlarging, and prefer to have no limitation in my choice of a suitable 
factor for my want. For these reasons I find the small mechanical 
calculator the most suitable, as I then use neither pencil nor mental 
arithmetic. I am sorry to see the word ‘factor’ applied to these 
new dividing numbers, and I must point out that this may lead 
to endless confusion and inconvenience. Already there has been some 
little confusion between the development factor of Messrs. Hurter 
and Driffield and the entirely distinct factor in the factorial method, 
and technical writers designate the latter the Watkins’ factor for 
distinction. Editors and other writers referring to developers now 
often speak of them as ‘high factor’ or ‘low factor’ developers, as 
these terms conveniently describe their attributes. But with the 
dividing numbers these proportions are reyersed—high becomes low 
and low becomes high. I think the most convenient designation for 
them would be ‘ divisors.’” 


Tank Development. 

Glycin is preferred by many for this method (writes Mr. G. E. C. 
Morris in “ The Amateur Photographer”), but it is an expensive salt 
and a very slow developer. Nevertheless the results obtained by its 
use are excellent. I find the use of bromide with rodinal is not actually 
necessary when working with slow plates, but with orthochromatic 


plates and ordinary plates of high speed several drops of 10 per e 
solution is advisable. With pyro and all other developers it is | 
necessary, but should be used with discretion to avoid harsh contra 
especially with pyro. I am sure that this method of developm 
will prove a tremendous blessing to those who have no aptitude 
poring over the developing dish on a fine day. It tends to prod 
technically better negatives, and with colour-sensitive plates the | 
that they are developing in complete darkness should at once ree 
mend itself. Everyone has his own favourite developer, and, 
far as I know, tank development is applicable to most. There is 
reason why each worker should not experiment for himself with 
own particular formula, bearing in mind that the chief point is 
mix the solution from three to four times its normal strength, 

give plenty of time for it to act. 


——$—<— $< 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Voigtlinder and Sohn, of 12, Charterhouse Street, H.C., h 
sent us a copy of their latest price-list, a beautifully printed 
illustrated work of 130 pages. The first half is confined to “H 
on Lenses,” by Dr. Hans Harting, F.R.P.S. Here will be fo 
some useful hints not only as to the particular lenses, but also 
general work, the subjects dealt with being depth of focus, apertj 
colour filters, telephotography, etc. 


The Tella Camera Company have just issued an illustrated, 
to-date price-list of all kinds of photographic apparatws and ac 
sories, which may be obtained at their new establishment, 68, E 
Holborn, London, W.C. Particulars and illustrations of the la 
models of cameras, lenses, etc., are given, and the selection bi 
large and varied, should meet the requirements of all classes 
photographers. This firm also makes a Special feature 
second-hand goods, of which they have a large stock at much be 
original cost, and monthly catalogues relating to these will be | 
to any of our readers post free on application. Old apparatu 
also taken in part payment for new, and goods may be purchi 
on the extended payment system extending. over periods vary 
according to the amount of the purchase: 


Dew Apparatus, &¢. 


yest ele 
The “Sanderson” Rubber Tripod Shoe. Made by the <Altrine 
Rubber Company, Altrincham. 

This wseful little device is constructed of stout white rubber 
an enlarged finger-stall, and can be easily slipped on and off 
tripod end. Being corrugated at the end, it grips a polished 
face well, and will thus prevent. that annoying slip to which the 
are so prone. They are sold in boxes of three, in three sizes 
1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. respectively. 


> 


A New Suurrer.—Remarkable interest has been excited, 
the “Photo-Miniature,” by the announcement of the multi-s 
shutter, a new lens shutter introduced by the Multi-speed Sh 
Company of New York. This shutter is guaranteed to give acct 
exposures from slow, instantaneous, bulb, and time exposure 
high instantaneous speeds, ranging from 1-200th to 1-2,000th 
second, with three times as much illumination at the highest sp 
as is obtained with a focal-plane shutter. It is even claimed 
the multi-speed shutter will give exposures of 1-4,000th and 1-6,( 
of a second. 


Norrmnenam CamEra Crus.—At the Mechanics’ Institution a r 
ing was held on July 9 of those: members of the Nottingham Cai 
Club who had subscribed to a purse of gold for Mr. Arthur B 
presented as a slight mark of their appreciation of his work fo 
club, more particularly in connection with the last six annual | 
bitions. The presentation was made by Mr. Thomas Wright (f 
dent), and, among others, Mr. H. Roberts (chairman) and 
S. W. B. Vines (hon. secretary) spoke. Mr Black expressed 
thanks and briefly foreshadowed the-future work of the club. 
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Doeetinas of Societies. 


eee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTuRDAY, JuLy 20. 


ted Stereoscopic Society. Outing to Chislehurst. 

th London Photographic Society. Outing to Zoological Gardens, 

London Photographic Society. Outing to Staines Moor. 

th Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to Lemsford Mill and Brockett 
Park. 

th London Photographic Society. Outing on River Thames. 

tol Photographic Club. Outing to Brislington and St. Anne’s. 

ds Camera Club. Excursion to Hebden Bridge. 

th Suburban Photographic Society. ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Way.” 

es Park and District Photographic Society. Joint Outing with the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society to Lemsford Mill and Brockett Park. 

1] Photographic Society. Outing to Thornton Abbey. 


Monpay, JULy 22. 


dford Photographic Society. Ramble to Kirkstall Abbey. 

thampton Camera Club. Print Trimming and Mounting Competition and 
Anction of Members’ Photegraphic Goods. 

tton Camera Club, Evening at Bidston. 


TUESDAY, JULY 23. 


‘ney Photographic Society. ‘' Oil Printing.” 
ichester Amateur Photographic Society. 
Lakin. ‘“‘Velox.” J.J. Phelps. 


H. W. Lane. 


“Bromide Paper.” Dr. A. T. 


jourH Lonpon PHoroGrapuic Socrery.—At the last meeting of the 
Wve society the new Leto Pigment paper was demonstrated by the 
1. secretary, Mr. Gideon Clark. The paper is sent out coated with 
thin layer of gum pigment, at present in black only, and is 
sitised with ammonium chromate and methylated spirit. With 
8 quick-drying sensitiser it is possible to produce a finished print 
hin forty minutes from time of sensitising. Mr. Clark remarked 
it the attractive feature of this new pigment paper was the extra- 
linary scope it allowed for personal control during development, 
ich can be done with hot water in a similar manner to the 
inary carbon process, the first print being far less delicate and not 
liable to extreme solubility as in the ordinary gum bichromate 
ess. The finished prints have an appearance similar to a fine 
mezzotint engraving. Several fine examples in landscape, archi- 
ture, and portrait work in this process were shown, the latter 
ng specially admired. ‘ 


Ommercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—_>—_———__ 


-HOTOGRAPHER FinED. — William Dawson, photographer’s can- 
ser, residing at 29, Harbour Street, was charged at Nairn Police 
art last week with having been found drunk and incapable. 
sused pleaded guilty, and was fined 5s., or three days’ imprison- 
ot. 


\tLEGED WroncruL Dismissat.—At the Clerkenwell County 
it on July 11 the action was mentioned of Robert Melville, 
ountant and foreign correspondent, Crayford Road, Holloway, 
Messrs. Underwood and Underwood, stereoscopic publishers, 103, 
th Holborn. In this case, heard before the judge and a jury on 
y 10, plaintiff claimed £72 11s. as damages for alleged wrongful 
missal. Plaintiff, as book-keeper and foreign correspondent in 
endants’ employ, was receiving £240 per year. He declined to 
ept a reduction, and tendered his services on the old basis. The 
x was declined, so plaintiff left. He claimed that he was 
itled to three months’ notice. The jury found that, having 
ard to defendants’ position, one month’s notice would be a 
sonable one. Upon the judge’s direction, they awarded £20 for 


/month’s salary in lieu of notice, and £4 15s. as money due to 
1. Mr. Thomas, for defendants, said his clients had paid into 
rt £25, and as the damages awarded by the jury were below 
t sum, 
gment 
mitte 
at the jury had allowed. 


he asked for judgment for defendants. The entering of 
was postponed. Mr. Ward, counsel for plaintiff, now 
that his client was entitled to three days’ salary above 
He worked on two days after his week 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ended, and tendered himself for work on the Monday. That being 
so, he asked that judgment be entered for plaintiff for £26 19s. 
Mr. Thomas said the entering of judgment was postponed for the 
question to be dealt with as to whether defendants, having paid 
more than the amount awarded into court, were entitled to costs. 
He pointed out that in the particulars the day of the alleged 
wrongful dismissal was set down as Friday. The judge held that 
the verdict must be entered for defendants. Mr. Ward applied for 
a new trial on the grounds that the jury’s verdict was against the 
weight of evidence; that his Honour did not sufficiently direct the 
jury as to the measure of damages; and that the damages were 
inadequate. The application was refused. 


———— 


Dews and Dotes, 


— 


TuE SreREoscoric Socrery is now engaged in distributing the 
year’s slides among the members. During the past twelve months 
275 slides and four stereoscopes have been allotted to the children’s 
ward of the Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen, and 120 slides and two 
stereoscopes to a local cottage hospital. This is the fifteenth year of 
the society’s existence. There is a vacancy for one member; entrance 
fee is 1s. 6d., and annual subscription 2s. Application should be 
made to the hon. secretary, B. Diveri, B.A., Huntly, N.B., who will 
be pleased to give further particulars 


Crrivtom Daneers.—Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the Home Secre- 
tary, in reply to a question put to him, foreshadowed the possi- 
bility of Government legislation on the subject of the dangers of 
fire arising from the use of celluloid articles. On being asked 
whether his attention had been drawn to the danger from fire caused 
by articles made of celluloid, xylonite, and other similar stb- 
stances, which are highly inflammable when in proximity to arti- 
ficial light, and whether he would consider the desirability of grant- 
ing powers to local authorities with respect to the storage and sale 
of such articles, Mr. Gladstone replied that this question had been 
under consideration for some time, and that he had communicated 
with the London County Council on the subject of legislation. 


Tue Intineworr Zicas Comprririon.—The competition for pro- 
fessional work on the lately introduced gaslight paper manufactured 
by Messrs. Thomas Illingworth and Co., of Willesden Junction, 
under the name of “Zigas,” was brought to a conclusion at the end 


of last month. The offer of £40 in money prizes for the best work 


on “Zigas” paper had eyidently proved an incentive to a great 
many professional photographers of the middle class to take part 
in the competition, but it was a matter for some regret that there 
was not a larger proportion of work which might justly be classed 
with that of the very highest order. In the absence of much com- 
petition of this kind the judge, Mr. G. E. Brown, editor of the 
Brirish JouRNAL or PHorograpHy, did not feel justified in making 
the highest award, but the following are the names nf those who 
obtained prizes:—First prize (withheld). Second ‘prize: George 
Henderson, Hebburn-on-Tyne. Third prize: Oscar Owers, South- 
sea. Cash prizes of £1: J. Moffat, Edinburgh; H. Shelton, Not- 
tingham; Sidney Hicks, Dublin; 8S. H. Greenway, Northampton ; 
R. Goodyer, Bognor, Sussex. Many of the prints showed the high 
technical excellence which can be attained by means of the “ Zigas” 
brand of paper, whilst many others, on the other hand, demon- 
strated that the users had not paid sufficient attention to the simple 
yet important items in which a paper of the gaslight variety is dis- 
tinguished from a bromide. That the rapidity of working is often 
of the greatest advantage every photographer has reason to know, 
and he should also keep before him the fact that care and observa- 
tion only are required to combine such speed in working with a 
high quality in the finished productions. 


Tue “Camera Housr Journat,” the business bulletin of Messrs. 
W. Butcher and Sons, Limited, contains in its latest issue special 
particulars relating to their “Cameo” and “Carbine” cameras, and 
also to their “Ralli” series of focal-planes. They are issuing show- 
cards for the use of dealers to advertise the “Clincher” and “ Pilot” 
magazine cameras, which are fitted with a revolving price-card to 
allow of the price of the special model exhibited being shown. 
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Messrs. Butcher also state that their warehouse will be closed on 
July 20, the day of their annual outing. 

Herior Hosrrran Scuoot Camera Crus.—An exhibition of photo- 
graphs was held on the 10th inst. in connection with the Heriot 
School Camera Club at the new art rooms of the school, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh. Each section was strongly represented, and the 
quality of the work was very good indeed. The efforts of some of 
the boys would compare favourably with many exhibits of more 
pretentious societies. Mr. T. A. Clark, the president, gave an 
account of the work and progress of the club, and Dr. Lowe, head- 
master, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Clark. The prize- 
winners were Eric Allan Rendall, the club bowl for former pupils ; 
Stirling Baird, the MacGregor bowl; J. Whitehead, J. C. Brown, 
J. H. Donaldson, J. Underwood, F. J. Walls, and W. H. Ferney. 

A SOMEWHAT serious fire occurred at the premises of Mr. W. 
Illingworth, photographer, of Abingdon Street, Northampton, on 
the 8th inst. It began in the enlargement-room, and though the 
alarm was quickly given and prompt assistance obtained, some hun- 
dreds of pounds’ damage was done. It is stated that Mr. Illing- 
worth has lost about a thousand specimen photographs and a case 
of plates. 

AT THE MEETING of the London and Provincial Photographic Asso- 
ciation on the 11th inst. Mr. T. E. Freshwater (chairman) moved 
a vote of condolence with the family of the late Mr. A. L. Henderson, 
father of the association. Mr. R. Child Bayley then read a paper, and 
showed examples of the Autochrome plates of Lumiére, which were 
much admired for the purity of the blacks and whites and the truth 
of the greens and greys. Mr. Sinclair thought the association fortu- 
nate in being the first to .ee these results, the first in this country; 
the ease of working was quite sufficient to make one want to use it. 
Mr. Haddon made eomparisons with the Joly process, that being 
in lines, this in grains, that having a separate screen, this being 
eoated under the emulsion, and then being exposed through the back. 
He also suggested the use of glass, powdered instead of stained starch 
grains, as being more permanent. Several members doubted the 
possibility of getting suitable glass. 

Tus Kopax £400 Comprtition.—At the Kodak Gallery, 40, Strand, 
a collection of about 60 enlargements, selected from more than 28,000 
sent into the above competition, are now on view. In every case with 
the enlargement is shown a print from the original negative, and 
this forms a striking lesson in the capabilities of the cameras, of the 
paper, and of enlarging Amongst the prize-winners are Steichen, 


Stieglitz, Harold Baker, Dan Dunlop, Mrs. Barton, and other well- 


known names. The show is well worth a visit. 

Canvassing Fraups.—At North London Police Court on Monday, 
William Jones, 44, canvasser, with no fixed abode, was charged, on 
remand, with being a suspected person found upon enclosed premises 
with the supposed object of committing a felony. He went to the 
house (at Aberdeen Park) of Mr. James W. Sharp, a prominent 
member of the old School Board for London, and walked uninvited 
into the kitchen. When one of the maidservants (Annie Deamer) 
found him there she asked him, “ Who are you, and what do you 
want?” He uttered something and she fled. But Mrs. Sharp sent 
for the police, and the prisoner was found in a public-house near 
by. He then said he was canvassing for a photographer, and had 
on him some specimens. He added that he knocked at the door 
of the kitehen, and then turned the handle and walked in, expecting 
to find the servants there; and he ran away because he did not 
want to get into any bother. Detective Hall now proved three previ- 
ous convictions against the prisoner—three months, one month, and 
21 days—for stealing money entrusted to him by servants and others 
for photographs. Mr. Biron sent the prisoner to gaol for three months’ 
haxd labour. 


Sarp FiasuiicHr.—The “Photographische Rundschau” states that | 


a perfectly safe and non-explosive flashlight mixture can be obtained 
by mixing equal parts of magnesium powder and enhydrous chrome 
alum. This burns rapidly, and gives a good light, whilst a slower 
burning mixture is obtained by mixing the above with one-fifth 
its weight of infusorial earth or powdered glass. As flashlight 
mixtures can be obtained at very reasonable prices now, it is hardly 
worth while mixing them, as a great deal of their efficacy depends 
upon intimate mixing and freedom of the magnesium from oxidation, 
to whieh, when it is kept in the ordinary way, it is very liable. 


Correspondence. 


a 


“s* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the sa 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names 
addresses of the writers are given. 

"x" We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressec 
our correspondents. 


STAND DEVELOPMENT. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have read with great ititerest the very instruc 
articles in the last two numbers of the “B.J.” on “tank” 
“stand” development. I have recently entirely changed my | 
tactics in this direction, with results which have led me to de 
that henceforth, except occasionally, I am not likely to use any 0° 
method. I have used glycin, as recommended, for the purp 
but I see no reason why one should not be very successful with 0 
developers, each photographer, perhaps, with his own fayov 
developer selected for its suitability to the kind of plate he may 
using. 

My greatest difficulty has been in selecting a suitable tank. 
seem to be only very few on the market, and those only for one § 
or at most two sizes, of plate. It is largely with this pract 
object that I am writing, and should be much obliged to Mr. He 
if he would kindly indicate more nearly the kind of dipping-} 
which he has used. I have dipping-baths for the nitrate of si 
which I used when I practised the wet collodion process. These 
course, will only take one plate at a time. It would almost s 
that those of Mr. Harris must take more to enable him to dey 
such a large number of plates in so short a time. It seems to 
in other respects a very convenient form of tank. I obtained 
own tank from Germany, made to take two sizes of plate, and 
means of an adapter I am able to develop two other of my size 
it, but plates of one size only at a time. I work with sey 
different sizes from 9cm. by 12cm., continued up to 7yin. by € 
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this latter and one other being sizes not in the market. Mr. Har: 
article has led me to think of an arrangement by which any ont 
all of these may be worked at the same time; otherwise it is ne 
sary to procure several tanks of different sizes. 

As I should think now, judging from its merits and the way 
which these are being made known, that this method of deve 
ment will begin to be largely used, it might be worth the whil 
some one of the many enterprising firms to take up the ma 
thoroughly and produce at moderate cost a tank more indepen¢ 
of the size of plate which photographers might find more gener. 
useful. I will show one idea that has come into my mind wl 
might be superseded by something better or improved upon, tak 
the old nitrate dipping-bath as the germ of the idea :— 

The bath should be made not to take one dipper only, but seve 
say a aozen, one beyond the other, as I have represented them in 
accompanying figure. It should be made with grooves like a pl 
box. The grooves should not be upright, but sloping downwa 
with the angle of the dipper in the nitrate dipping-bath. * 
dippers should be made as broad as the tank and so as to fit j 
the grooves like plates. The dippers might be in one solid piece 
form a kind of framework, as in my sketch. That might al 
free circulation of the developer. The plates, whether large 
small, would lie comfortably on the flat dippers, and any on¢ 
them could be conveniently withdrawn, examined, and replaced 
changed without disturbing the others. With such an arrangem 
up to my largest size plate I could use any of my sizes, whel 
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ental or English, or my more special sizes—7} by 6 and 54 by 
have seen lately, perhaps in the “B.J.,” something of this 
woticed, but on inquiry I found it to be for the English 
plate size only. It should be more generally useful, and to 
many photographers to buy should be moderate in price. At 
; I am wishing to find a tank of this kind for my fixing.— 
etc., W. WasHam. 
anne. 


—= 


swers fo Correspondents. 


matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ. 
] queries, must be addressed to “Tum Eprrors, THE Britian 
URNAL OF PHoToOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
ndon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


respondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
nmunications through the post. Questions are not answered 


Jess the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


nmunications relating to Advertisements and general busines: 
airs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


‘the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
EENWooD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.O., 
dertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
%d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
vo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


SRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

hall, 10, Bridge Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
teil Schools Boys’ Football Club. 

loss, Gainsborough House, Cirencester. 
nberlain. 

thalgh, 293, Eccles New Road, Weaste, Manchester. Photograph. of the 
wre of the Lady «of Lourdes wn the Grotto at the Monastery, Pantasaph. 


stock, 7, Castle Street. Thetford, Norfolk. Photograph of Stone Cofin 
wihed at Thetford Gas Works. 


Photograph of the Blaydon 


Photograzh of Right Hon. Austin 


Evustacr.—We think you have been hardly treated, and 
yuld advise you to pay 7s. 6d. into court and dispute the 
ler sum. 

eR.—Probably the negative was too thin to give density. 
u should have used a chloro-bromide or gaslight plate, and 
2d early, then intensified. Your formula is about correct, 
yugh we should reduce the bromide to one-fourth of the 
antity. 

TORESCENT Pappr.—Will you please tell me (1) where I can 
tchase phosphorescent paper, or (2) the mixture for sensitising 
same ?—Copyist. 

.. So far as we are aware, phosphorescent paper is not a com- 
tcial article. 2. Phosphorescent paint is either calcium or 
rium sulphides suspended in gum-water. 
on CotLopion Prinrs.—I have used a certain brand of C.C. 
per for some months, and have been very pleased with it, but 
ne prints that have only been done a fortnight, and shown in 
yp window, have gone kind of black bronze in shadows, almost 
ea bloom, dull, and which can be wiped off; but, of course, 
lo not like prints to go like that. I daresay you will know 
at I mean, as I have seen C.C. prints go like it before, but 
yer any of our own, as we are so very careful, and we have 
1 large experience in C.C. printing. Do you think using a 
le saturated solution of washing-soda in first washing-water 
prevent stains might cause it, by softening the film or coat- 
; of paper? I find that has been done lately. Also, do you 


nk using a salt bath before toning advisable? I have used 
thinking to harden prints. I may mention that only those 
nts that have been in platinum ‘bath show any sign of the 
loom”; those that are sepia and that have been toned in 


gold only are all right. Do you think that the platinum bath 
has caused it in any way ?—WYNNE. 

Had you enclosed one or two examples of the trouble we might 
he better, perhaps, have been able to advise you, as we have never 
met with such a thing in our own practice. ‘lhe only suggestion we 
can offer is that the whole of the hypo has not been washed out 
of the prints, and, as a consequence, when they become abnor- 
mally dry, as they probably do with exposure in the shop window, 
the hypo crystallises out—thus the “bloom.” Some collodion 
papers are very thick, and absorb a good deal of hypo solution, 
the last trace of which can only be got rid of by very thorough 
washing. You might try the effect of rubbing the surface of 
the prints over with a pledget of cotton wool while in the last 
washing-water, and then rinse them well under the tap. 


mi oe 


Puzzixepv.—Notwithstanding your statement about extra thorough 


washing, we can only say that insufficient washing is, so far as 
we know, the only cause. 


Hyproquinonr Srain.—Can you tell me if lantern slide makers are 


D: 


troubled with yellow slides, the yellowness being caused by 
insufficient washing before fixing? Will you please tell me if 
there is a method to remove this yellow stain? Hydroquinone is 
the developer.—H.-A. M. 

As a rule, those who use hydroquinone wash well, and there- 
fore do not meet with the trouble. It can be removed by apply- 
ing a weak hypo and ferricyanide reducer, with a tuft of cotton 
wool to the dry negative, and rinsing frequently, or the slides 
may be bleached in: 


Potassivm™ bichromatemeesc:esssereesetense ts 15 grs. 
Hydrochloric acid 5 minims. 
Potassium bromide 5 grs. 
Waiter Hi rcccevncdssdduadantnnatequiacteeenseausetyeereee ieozs 


then well washed and re-developed with metol or other clean 
developer. 

GREENWAY.—There is no misprint, and the time is as stated. 
We presume that the author knew what he was about when he 
wrote it. The information given is that this method of develop- 
ment is as efficient as, if not more so than, any other. You are 
not, of course, obliged to adopt it, nor even try it, unless you 
like. 


S. §. (Tunbridge Wells).—We are afraid you can do nothing. You 


did not comply with the request to wire at once, and therefore 
can make no claim, as the vacancy was filled because your reply 
was not received in time, and ithe other party was quite justified 
im assuming that, as you did not wire, you would not accept. 


ArcHER CrARK.—Much obliged, but it is not worth while to take 


Acip Harper 


any notice of this scribbler’s snarls. 


ER.—(1) In this week’s “B.J.,” p. 523, there is a very 
interesting article on sulphide toning. It is suggested that an 


acid hardener to hypo bath is necessary to avoid blisters. Can 
you kindly give me a suitable formula for the same? (2) Alse 
would you kindly give me information on the following: After 


tinting photographic prints, on either P.O.P., C.C., or bromide, 
they appear very dead, and anything but brilliant in colour. 
Can I coat same so as to bring up colours with a simple varnish 
or medium of some kind? ‘The colours used are Winsor and 
Newton’s. Your information will be esteemed a great favour.— 


Two. 
(1) The best hardener wou 
Hypo 3 uzs. 
Sodium bisulphite lye 150 minims. 
Chrome alum 60 grs. 
Water 20 ozs. 


Dissolve the hypo in the bulk of the water, the sulphite and 
alum in the remainder, and mix. (2) We do not know whether 
the colours would stand a varnish, but, if so, the best would be: 


Sandarac 1 oz. 
Benzole 4 ozs. 
Acetone ovat 4 ozs. 
Absolute alcohol 2 ozs. 


It is quite possible that the makers would sell you a medium to 
mix with the colours which would give a gloss. 


nr 
Sy 
to 
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Postcarp.—This is a matter entirely for your solicitor. We should 
say ib was libellous. 


R. Rosinson.—So far as we are aware, there is no work on the subject, 
and the ordinary rules of colouring apply. We presume you do 
not mean coloured prints with a protecting celluloid surface. If 
so, Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, issues pamph- 
lets descriptive of the same. 


Green Srarns.—Will you kindly tell me the way to remove greenish 
stains from negatives developed by pyro-ammonia? ‘The stains 
show after washing.—W. D. Brrp. 

We are not quite clear what these green stains are, but if they 
are red by transmitted, and green by reflected, light, they are 
the old green fog, of which we do not hear much now. Abney’s 
remedy is to bleach the plate in: 


Ferric chloride 50 grs. 
Potassium bromide 30 grs. 
STS ovale Qian Pana ene rt ee ey te eee ee ee 4 ozs. 


Wash and re-develop with ferrous oxalate, which. reduces the 
green fog to a slight black veil. The best remedy is either a 
1:1000 solution of potassium permanganate, which dissolves the 
fog, followed by a bath of acid bisulphite of soda. Or Liippo- 
Cramer’s bath: 


Potassium cyanide 25 ers. 
Sodium sulphite 100 grs. 
Widen west eswa soavgested clitsassesteresen dates 1 oz. 


is very effectual; but as this is so poisonous the permanganate 
is preferable. If our querist merely refers to a greenish image 
then possibly the familiar thiocarbamide and chrome alum may 
remove some of the pyro stain. Obviously the best thing to do 
would be to give up ammonia, which is more prone to cause fog 
than the fixed alkali, like soda. 


W. E. Drxon.—From previous knowledge we should advise your 
customer to at once put the matter in the hands of the police at 
the place of the firm. 


SENSITOMETRY.—Please answer the following in the JouRNAL:— 
1. What are yo and K of Lumiére ortho A: developer being 
standard FeO? 2, What is the strength of standard FeO :¥/,, 
N/io, Or What? 3. Would a developer of 20 cc. N/io CoH (OH) op 
and 20 ce. N/,) NaHO have 1-2 or 2°4 times K of FeO, same titre? 
4. In your test of Eastman ortho plate you give yo as 1.25, 
K as 0.225. Please state how you arrive at the ty, you do?— 
K. W. M. 

1. We have not yet determined these, but will do so. 
2. Strength of standard FeO is ¥/,, ie., one-tenth of molecular 
weight of FeSO, in 1,000 ce. in excess of pot. oxalate. Actually 
prepared by adding 10 ce. of a solution of FeSO, containing 
278 grams per litre to normal pot. oxalate, making up to 100 ce. 
3. It is best to reckon the solutions of developing agents in 
terms of molecular weights. 20 cc. N/iy) C;Hy(OH).p + 20 ce. 
N/io NaOH gives a developer ¥/,) to quinol and to alkali, and 
would have a K 1:2 that of ferrous oxalate on same basis (Aieo): 
(It would be more convenient to use the symbol /;, ™/s, ete., 

{ referring to molecular weights.) But in presence of 2 mols, 

h NaOH, the K of the quinol developer would be 2.4 that of an 

equimolecular solution of ferrous oxalate. (See ‘‘ Theory of 
Photographic Process,” p. 177.) 4. The value for ty, is obtained 
as follows from yo and K:—The equation to development gives 
Y 1 
1-—/-*t= —, in this case 


= 800. From the tables given 


yoo 1°25 

in “Phot. Journ.,” November, 1904, the value of K¢ corre- 

sponding to a value ‘800 for 1—/-*t is 161. As the value of 
161 


k = 225, then ty, = 


=71 minutes. We should strongly 


advise our correspondent to obtain a copy of ‘Investigations 
on the Theory of Photographic Processes,” by Drs. Sheppard 
and Mees (see “‘B.J.,” June 7, p. 431), if he has not already 
a copy. : 


Tank Dryrtopmmnt.—Yes, the grooved porcelain tanks are not suit- 
| able. A metal rack is meant, and a galvanised one would not 


affect the developer. It is not necessary to alter the deve 
all, all that is required is a shorter or longer stay in 
loper. Reynolds and Branson, Leeds, make a special ta 
Standa tank may be had from any dealer. 


Jim.—The thinnest plate’ you can possibly get. Hinton a 
Bedford Street, supply a special thin glass, which in 
you want would be Is. 6d. 

H. N. A., Penartu.—lt gives excellent results, clean, sharp, : 
in colouring when properly worked. 

Reriex.—The method you suggest is by far the most con 
and, provided you have a first-rate lens, will give yor 
results than taking direct in the large size. 

JEWELLERY Licence.—Will you kindly oblige me by stating 
extent a photographer may deal in gold lockets, etc., a1 
restrictions there are to his selling them?—QvERy. 

No licence is required if the weight of the article i 

2dwt. Above this weight a licence is required, and | 

follows: Above 2dwt. and under 2oz. (gold), 46s.; aboy 
and under 30oz. (silver) in one article, 115s. These are { 
restrictions. 


Guazine.—I should like to know, through your paper, hoy 
the high glaze on P.O.P. After mounting with paste tl 
loses to a certain extent the glaze. I have tried puttir 
through heated burnisher, but do not get the finish I shor 
Is there any treatment before going through the bu: 
If so, I should be pleased to know.—P. C. 

It would be advisable to back the prints whilst on the 
slab with waterproof paper, allow to dry, and strip in tl 
way. The prints, before passing through the burnisher, 
be rubbed over with the following and allowed to get 


dry :— 
Castile soap ... 2 ozs. 
Water ss 4 ozs. 
Meth ylatedsspirit 0 ..scusc.sessseseseucsas 16 ozs. 


Shaye the soap small, heat up with the water, and : 
spirit slowly, with constant stirring, and allow to stan 
lays, and filter. 


oo 


Mr. Wit11Am Forp Srantery, J.P., optician and scientific 
ment-maker, of Norwood, is to receive the hon. freedom 
borough of Croydon in recognition of the services he has T 
by erecting two public halls and a technical school at a cost 
£50,000, and presenting them to the borough. 


Warrorp Camera Crus.—The fifth annual exhibition of ] 
ford Camera Club will be held on October 30 and 31 next. 
will be seven open and seven members’ classes, in all oj 
medals will be awarded. The award in the “champion “ el 
tonsist of a silver plaque, and the president, Lord Hyde, wil 
special gold medal for the best exhibit in the members’ 
Full particulars and entry forms (which will be ready short 
be obtained from the hon. sec., Mr. W. R. Gunton, 139, High 
Watford. 


*,” NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are receives 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are 
absolutely without condition, ewpressed or implied, as to what apf 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


1e Convention.—We publish this week the conclusion of the 
rt of the Convention proceedings, together with a number of 
Lcamera photographs of members who were present at the 
ford meeting. Mr. E. J. Humphery’s paper on a method of 
ining broad effects in contact printing appears on page 559. 
yage 560 will be found the paper by Dr. Mees and Mr. Wratten 
hhich are detailed experiments showing the very slight variation 
he Watkins factor with the temperature of the developer or 
ations in the proportion of alkali. A brief report is given ot 
Martin Duncan’s lecture on insect life 


ext year’s Convention is to meet at Brussels, with Sir Cecil 
tslet as President. (P. 564.) 


correspondent raises an interesting point in commercial photo- 
yhy as to the making of a duplicate negative at the same time 
me which is being taken to a customer’s order. (PB. 570.) 


week for Sunday trading 


(P. 569.) 


Grimsby photographer was charged las 
‘the full fine of five shillings imposed, and 5s. 6d. costs. 
Je publish some further explanations o 
on Act in its particular applications 

her. (P. 555.) 


the Workmen’s Compen- 
the professional photo- 


Jet Collodion.—In this week’s chapter Mr. E. W. Foxlee discusses 
best formule for development, intensification, and fixing, and 
some words to say on dark-room apparatus for the process. 


556.) 


regards depth of definition when 
arging as compared with taking a 
vo motes of special interest 


"he balance of advantage as 
ag a short focus lens and en: 
ect negative is mentioned in one or tv 
hand-camera workers. (P. 553.) 


ails of framing a 


‘he importance of proper attention to the det 
tograph is emphasised in a note on page 554. 


EX CATHEDRA. 
After the Another Convention having come and 
Convention. gone, thereis once more to be added to 


its pleasurable experiences the post-Convention satisfaction 
of having onceagain met old friends and once again made 
new ones. In a technical sense the Hereford Convention 
has not disappointed those who desire to emphasise the 
more serious side of it, but socially—and we would yield 
to none regarding the importance of the opportunities 
which the Convention supplies in this direction—the 
Hereford meeting has been every bit as successful as those 
of past years. One fact, we are sure, will be among the 
pleasantest recollections of the week in Herefordshire— 
namely, the personality of the President. Mr. Watkins, 
as a name in photography, has, of course, his place of 
honour, but many who had not known him personally 
must be grateful for a week spent in the society of a 
man, generous of his help and strength, and going about 
the multifarious duties of his office without one trace of 
ostentation. Secretary Bridge has done much for the 
Convention, but it is on him to induce the president for 
1907 to desert his beloved Herefordshire for Brussels next 
year. We hope to see Mr. Watkins a factor in future 
Conventions. 


* * * 
Effect of This is a matter that very few people 
Enlargement yer consider carefully, and one that 


upon Depth. vith regard to which many are inclined 


to jump to erroneous conclusions. If a photograph is 
produced with a 5 in. lens working at //8, and is enlarged 
up to whole-plate size, the result is the same as that which 
would have been produced by a 10 in. lens, so far as 
size of image is concerned; but if the 10 in. lens is to 
give the same depth, at what aperture must it be used? 
Tf this problem is put suddenly to the average photo- 
grapher, he will in nine cases out of ten say “ The same 
apertu ce,” meaning that the 10 in. lens at //8 will give 
the same effect as the enlargement. As a matter of 
fact, however, the 10 in. lens must be used at 7/16, for 
the rule governing the matter is that the two lenses must 
be used with apertures of the same diameter, if the larger 
print is to correspond in all particulars with an equal- 
sized enlarged copy of the smaller one. The misconcep- 
tions tha* prevail with regard to this matter are largely 
due to the very different rule that governs the production 
of equal depth in two direct images made by lenses of 
different focal lengths. If we want.the same amount of 
depth in the image produced by the 10 in. lens as exists 
in the smaller image produced by the 5 in. lens at 7/8; 
then the former lens must be stopped down to //32. The 
difference between the two rules is, of course, due to 
the fact that in enlarging an image we increase, not 
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simply its size, but also in the same ratio the amount of 
confusion, or of want of definition. If photographs made 
by different lenses are to show the same depth when all 
are enlarged or reduced to one common size, then all 
must have been taken with apertures of the same diameter, 
as Mr. Debenham explained long ago. 

* * * 


Long v. Short The advantages of long focus are indis- 
Focus putable. From the pictorial point of 
Lenses. view, the ideal focal length for use with 
quarter-plates is 10 in., but it does not follow that we 
should therefore equip our hand cameras with 10 in. 
lenses. If rash encugh to do 80, it is more than probable 
that our pictures will be either very few or non-existent. 
The trouble of want of depth will be too severe a handi- 
cap, for. to get as much as we want we must either stop 
down severely, or retire to an inconvenient distance. The 
former proceeding renders shutter work impossible, while 
the latter frequently spoils the perspective, and takes all 
the vigour out of the subject. As a matter of fact, it 
is often impossible to get far enough away, and with an 
extra long focus lens it is sometimes astonishing to note 
the apparently crowded state of the earth when we are 
trying to back away from a subject. With a short focus 
lens and subsequent enlargement, we can obtain just the 
result that in the majority of cases we want—that 18,02, 
narrow-angled moderately near view on a fair-size scale. 
The most useful function of long focus lenses in outdoor 
work is securing large-size distant views. For this and 
for portraiture, and indeed for any work in which great 
depth is not required, they are invaluable. For hand 
camera purposes, however, the necessities of exposure and 
depth can only be met satisfactorily with the aid of short 
focus lenses, while the advantages of long focus are reaped 
by subsequent enlargement. 
% * * 


Advantages The facts given in the above note 
of emphasise the most important advan- 
Enlargement, tages of using short focus lenses and 
enlarging the results. It is too commonly assumed that 
an image enlarged from a small negative is necessarily 
inferior to one taken direct with a long focus lens. If it 
is inferior, the deficiencies are due either to the use of 
indifferent apparatus and materials, or to faulty manipula- 
tion. Given proper appliances, and avoiding extreme 
degrees of enlargement which lead to coarseness of texture, 
an enlargement can be produced that leaves nothing to 
be desired in the way of quality, while it is quite possible 
that no useful result at all could have been produced 
directly with a long focus lens. Suppose, for example, 
the subject is one that necessitates a very rapid exposure. 
If the small negative is made with a 4 in. lens at 7/5.6 and 
enlarged four times, the result is equivalent to one pro- 
duced with a 16 in. lens at //22, but very probably at 
that small aperture no result at all could be produced. 
Hence by enlargement we Have obtained a result that 
otherwise could not be secured at all. 
* * * 


Sulphide The results of some recent investigations 
Toning. into the secrets of sulphide toning seem. 
to have aroused suspicions as to the permanency of the 
results, but we do not see that there is much reason for 
these apprehensions. ‘The doubts seem to have arisen from 
the fact that the brown toned result is soluble in hot 
water. It, however, appears that it is a gelatine com- 
pound, and that it is soluble only under the same condi- 
tions as gelatine. It does not seem to be affected by cold 
water, and the inference is that it will last just as long 
as the gelatine. It is true that the solution shows’, a 


change in course of time. Black silver sulphide is preci- 


pitated after long standing, but there is no pro 
any such action taking place in the toned print, 
even if it did, it could only result in a slight darke 
of the tone. Whether any such darkening has been 1 
we do not know. As regards the effect of gases 
vapours on the result, a sulphide-toned print has the a 
tage over a plain silver print in that it is necessarily ] 
against sulphuretted hydrogen, which is the prin 
source of danger to a silver deposit. It is readily atta 
by the halogens in the same way as silver, but these 
rather unlikely sources of trouble. In any case, a 
of celluloid varnish offers a good protection without ad 
ing the appearance of the print in any way. Aq 
likely cause of deterioration is the very slight was 
that the toned prints too often receive. There seem 
be an idea that washing is almost a superfluous iter 
this toning process, but if the chemicals used are 
perfectly removed, stained whites must appear soone 
later. 


* * * 


Defective and When a framed silver print shows a 

Effective of discoloration straight across 

Framing. picture, the cause can be immedia 
diagnosed without any further inspection. There j 
split or an open joint in the backing board of the fre 
We have seen many old photographs that have been rui 
in this way, and an examination of many frames 

show that there are numerous other photographs that 
bound to go the same way sooner or later. The back 
board, as a general rule, is a worthless piece of dead wi 
full of knotholes and splits, and of no value whate 
for the purpose for which it is used. Generally speak 
wood is an unsuitable material unless it happens to 
of especially good quality, and in any case it should alw 
be backed with waterproof paper laid over the back 
the mount. The usual thing is to cover the whole b 
of the frame with thin brown paper, but this is of y 
little use. It is easily torn, and affords very small } 
tection even if untorn. The method of framing that 
prefer is the following: Take a piece of Willesden 
other strong waterproof paper rather larger than 

mount, and lay it right over the back of the fra 
Then take a good sound wood backing board, or, pre 
ably, one cut from thick millboard, lay it over the wa: 
proof paper, and press both down into the frame. AJ 
tacking in the backing board, the projecting edges of 

waterproof paper can be trimmed off. Paper strips « 
then be pasted over the joins if it is desired to be qu 
on the safe side, but if the backing board fits tightly t 
is hardly necessary. Other advisable precautions are 

use of well-made frames and good flat glass, so that 
space shall exist between the glass and the rebate. 

such a space does exist, it is worth while lining the reb 
with velvet strips or thick, soft blotting paper. Furth 
it is never desirable that the print should touch the gla 
for if any condensation occurs on the inside of the gli 
the print will be ruined. A slip between the glass a 
mount, or a cut-out mount, is therefore a desiral 
precaution. ¢ 


“Correct Exposurr ar 4 Guance” is the title of a booklet ce 
piled by the Rey. F. C. Lambert and Mr. William Tylar, which 
designed primarily for the use of hand-camera workers. The lens 
of exposure and stop to be used with various makes of plates, 
all ordinary subjects, at different times of the day, in bright or d 
light, are arranged in tabular form for each month of the year, a 
the exposures for rapid and extra-rapid plates being printed si 
by side in red and black figures respectively make the whole e: 
of reference. Copies of the booklet, which may be carried in 4 
waistcoat pocket, can be obtained from William Tylar, 41, Hi 
Street, Aston, Birmingham, price 6d., post free 7d. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT IN 
RELATION TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
the publication of some notes on this new piece of 


ion in our columns some months ago the Act has 
ato operation, and since July 1 last its clauses will 


lied to any cases in which an employee claims com- | 


on from an employer. It may therefore be of 
if we recapitulate some of the more important 
s of the Act, and particularly such as are of ap- 
m in the photographic trades.» This is all the more 
ry from the fact that subsequent to the publication 
text of the Act several supplementary pamphlets 
zen issued by the Government in explanation of the 
aat intricate wording of the Act itself. ‘The latter 
s obtained for 3d., but the subsequent publications 
sogether 114d. 
, of course, hardly necessary to point out that the 
plies to photographic as well as to all other trades. 
ghotographers, who may perhaps only employ two 
e hands in their business, may possibly imagine (for 
ason that their places do not icome within the 
y and Workshop Act) that they are exempt from the 
1en’s Compensation Act. Such is, however, a fallacy, 
3 sooner it is dispelled the better. If only a single 
is employed the employer is liable to pay com- 
on for any injury the employee may meet with 
his, or her, employment. 
new Act is a somewhat verbose one—some twenty- 
vages—and by no means comprehensive to a layman. 


ing to end. That being the case there is very little 
m that it will not be long before it will give plenty 
x for gentlemen of the “long robe.” The explana- 
iles already issued are really necessary for under- 
ig how to proceed under the Act. 
shall here mention some of the liabilities that may 
the photographer. For example, an employee, male 
ale, or an apprentice under the age of twenty-one 
mning less than twenty shillings a week, in case of 
ident has to be paid full wages after the first week 
iblement up to ten shillings a week, until able to 
» his, or her, duties. In the case of employees 
g more than a pound a week the compensation is half 
egular wages, but such weekly payments are not to 
twenty shillings per week.‘ Unless the disable- 
s for more than two weeks no compensation can be 
d for the first week. After twelve months of disable- 
he compensation may be increased to fifty per cent. 
weekly sum the employee would probably have 
at that time but for the injury. For example, i 
re an increasing salary the employee would be 
d to half what he would have been receiving at tha 
fhe had been able to work. Where death results 
he injury the employer has to pay to the dependants 
earnings “a sum equal to his earnings in the same 
yment of the same employer during the three years 
receding the injury, or the sum of one hundred and 
jounds, whichever of those sums is the larger, bu 
ceeding in any case three hundred pounds, provided 
1e amount of any weekly payments made under this 
nd any lump sum paid in redemption thereof, shall 
lucted from such sum, and if the period of the work- 
employment by the said employer has been less than 
d three years, then the amount of his earnings during 
id three years shall be deemed to be one hundred 
ty-six times his average earnings during the period 
actual employment under the said employer.” We 
juoted this portion of Section 1 of the first Schedule 
Act in extenso merely to show what are the liabilities 
ployers—photographic or otherwise. 


| second column of the Schedule annexed hereto 
$ it seems to be bristling with technicalities from 


It seems, according to the Act (we again quote trom it), 
that “if it is proved that the injury to a workman is 
attributable to the serious and wilful misconduct of that 
workman, any compensation claimed in respect of that 
injury shall, unless the injury results in death or serious 
and permanent disablement, be disallowed.” This appears 
to be very hard upon the employer, as apparently he is 
responsible for the employee’s wilful misconduct if it 
results in his death or permanent disablement. 

If an employee contracts a disease during his employ- 
ment, due to the materials used in the business, he is to be 
compensated as in the case of accident. Amongst the diseases 
named in the schedule are lead poisoning and mercury 
poisoning, and since the Act itself was printed an additional 
Schedule has been added to it, which may have far-reaching 
consequences to photographers. It may, therefore, be 
of interest to quote from the “Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1907, No. 407.” “Now I, the Right Honourable 
Herbert John Gladstone, one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, by this Order, made under Sub-section 
(6) of the said Section, do hereby direct that the provisions 
of Section 8 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
shall extend and apply to the diseases, injuries, and pro- 
cesses specified in the first and second columns of the 
Schedule annexed to this order, as if the said diseases 
and injuries were included in the first column of the Third 
Schedule to the Act, and as if the said processes were set 
opposite in the second_column of that Schedule to the 
diseases or injuries to which they are set opposite in the 
a Mion 
this it will be seen that power is given under the Act to 
add, at any time, other diseases that may be caused by the 
materials used in any trades. It is not necessary here to 
enumerate all the diseases mentioned in this new Schedule, 
but it may be said that in the Schedule of the Act itself only 
six are included, whereas in the new one eighteen more 
are added. -Here are those that are directly connected 
with photography :— 


ScHEDULE. 


Description oF DISEASE OR 

Insury. 

1. Poisoning by 

amido—derivatives of benzine 

(diamido-benzol, aniline, and 
others), or its sequele. 


DrscRIPTION OF PROCESS. 


nitro—and Any process involving the use of 
nitro—or amido—derivatives of 
benzine, or its preparations or 
compounds. 


Any process in which nitrous 


3. Poisoning by nitrous fumes 
fumes are evolved. 


or its sequele. 

Any process involving the use 
of chromic acid or bichromate of 
ammonium, potassium, or sodium, 
or their preparations. 


8. Chrome ulceration its 


sequele. 


or 


Now it is clear that the first item includes nearly all, if 
not all, the new developers. Hence, it will be noted that 
if any employee suffers from using, say, metol, amidol, or 
any of the other bodies, and is thereby incapacitated from 
doing his usual work, he will have to be paid half his, or 
her, usual average earnings up to a pound a week. If the 
employee is under the age of twenty-one, and his average 
earnings are less than a pound a week, he must be paid 
full wages, but that payment is not to exceed ten shillings 
a week. The third item, “ poisoning by nitrous fumes,” is 
of importance to photo-etchers when they employ nitric 
acid in the etching. Ii a worker suffers injury from the 
umes given off during his work he is entitled to compensa- 
tion.’ Therefore process-block makers and the like will 
do well to see that the work-rooms where this portion of the 
work is done are well ventilated. The eighth item, 
“chrome ulceration,” is of special importance, seeing that 
he bichromate salts are now so largely employed in many 
different processes of photography. If an employee, for 
instance. working any vrocess in which these salts are 
employed, suffers ill effects from their use he can, of 
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course, recover compensation for the injury in the same 
way as if he had been incapacitated by an accident. 

The compensation to be paid for temporary disable- 
ment, as just intimated, is half the weekly wages until 
recovery, but it is not to exceed a pound a week. ‘The 
liability for permanent total disablement is, perhaps, the 
most serious of all for the employer, as it is half the weekly 
wages for life, which in the case of a young person might 
amount to a very large sum. It should be mentioned that 
employees who are paid £250, or upward, a year do not 
come under the new Act. 

The generally exacting tone of the Act calls for the most 
serious attention on the part of photographers, for neglect 
of their liabilities may mean ruin to a photographer in a 
small way of business. We cannot too strongly insist on 
the advice that all photographers who employ assistants 
will do well to insure every hand, even down to the errand 
boy. It is not necessary to insure them individually. The 
offices will insure them en bloc in accordance with the 
gross salaries paid. The premiums are really very small 
indeed, in consideration of the liabilities thrown on em- 
ployers, and of the fact that the policy relieves them of 
all risks. 

Those who do insure, and most we assume in their own 
interests will do so, should read carefully through the 
policy when received, and make themselves fully acquainted 
with its conditions, so that they may all be fulfilled, for 
unless that is done no claim under it can be legally sus- 
tained. In one policy we have seen, in which the errand 


boy is included, it is mentioned, “ without bicycle 
refer to this as an example of minor conditions th 
be included in a policy. In this case, if the lad 
an accident when riding a cycle while on his master 
ness, no compensation would be paid by the in 
company. It is the master who would have to ] 
compensation himself as laid down in the Act; his 
ance would not cover it. We merely mention thisi 
to illustrate the necessity there is that all policies 
be read and digested. 

To repeat what we have already said in other 
the insurance of their employees is a duty which 
graphers owe to themselves and those dependent or 
In a prospectus of an insurance company now bef 
we note that photographers are classed amongst ch 
bakers, drapers, florists, jewellers, stationers, and 4] 
and the premium charged to them is four shillin 
cent., the premiums being payable on ‘an estimate 
total wages and salaries for twelve months. Foi 
other trades the premiums are much higher—amoun 
some cases to fifteen shillings per cent. Although ¥ 
only consulted the prospectus of one office we surmi 
the tariff with all is much the same. In conclusi 
may add that members of the Professional Photogr: 
Association can obtain a policy at a reduced rate, 
Association has arranged with an insurance compa 
granting policies, as they do those against fire, und 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, at a considerable red 
on their usual tariff. 


THE WET COLLODION PROCESS IN PRACTICE 


[Former articles of this series having dealt with the preparation and care of the silver bath, the following article dese 
the development of the plates, and succeeding contributions by Mr. Foxlee will deal with further manipulation in sensit: 


and development.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


Av one period of the collodion process pyrogallic acid was the 
universal developer for negatives. It has, however, been long 
superseded by iron, and pyrogallic acid is now only used as 
an intensifier after the image has been fully brought out by 
the iron developer. In the text books, the photosulphate of 
iron is given in all the formule, but the ordinary sulphate of 
iron—the green copperas of the drysalters or oilshops—is far 
preferable, as it yields more density in the negatives. 


The Iron Developer. 

The crystals of the pure photosulphate are of a pale green 
colour and are free from oxidation, and give a pale apple-green 
solution. Those of the common sulphate are usually oxidised 
or rusty at the edges, and give a more or less dark sherry 
coloured solution. In theory, a developer made with this, weight 
for weight, is not quite so energetic as the other, but this is 
compensated for by using a little more of the salt. In 
purchasing the common sulphate it is necessary, however, to 
see that the crystals are perfectly dry. If they are at all wet 
or damp, the salt should be rejected. The following is a very 
good formula for the iron developer :— 


Sulphate of iron ...... 2 ozs. 
Glacial acetic acid . sean) ONOZS. 
AT CONOR te cedece anes: teieeete ele eunceteee 1 to 2 ozs. 
Wider tint 2. scar, MCAS NL, Mime 8 en J. 1 quart. 


The solution should be filtered. In cold weather the propor- 
tion of acetic acid may be reduced to, say, 25 ozs., and in hot 
increased to 34 ozs. or even 4 ozs., with advantage. For the 
alcohol, methylated spirit, if free from the mineral spirit, 


answers quite as well as pure alcohol. The spirit really 
no part in the development of. the image; its only us 
cause the developer to flow freely over the plate, thus ay 
stains. When the silver bath is new, very little sp: 
required for the purpose, but when it gets old and well ¢! 
with ether and alcohol, from the collodion, a larger prop 
must be used. 

In my own practice I make up a good quantity of the dey 
of four times the strength just given, and then dilute 
pint or two at a time, for use. The advantage of doin 
is that what sediment there may be in the solution. ha 
to subside in the stock bottle, and the clear portion ¢ 
decanted as required for dilution. In this way the trou 
filtration is avoided. If the crystals of sulphate of iro 
but slightly rusted, I usually, after they have dissolved, 
few drops of liquor ammonia, so as to precipitate a little 
of iron, which is redissolved when the acetic acid is @ 
but with the commercial sulphate—copperas—this is s 
required. Some operators add a certain proportion of sul 
of copper to the iron developer, but the practice is less gk 
here than on the Continent. In Germany I have seen as 
as twenty-five per cent. of copper used with the iron. 
sohally, I have not found any great advantage in the ec 
except, perhaps, that it gives a rather more non-actinic ¢ 
to the image. Certanly it does no harm whatever, ev 
it does no good. 


Intensification — i,e., 


Extra Development. 
The intensifying solution is very similar to the pyro 
acid developer that used to be universally employed to 
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t the developer proper, except that it is usually made some- 
at stronger. \A formula is :— 
Pyrogallic acid . 
Citric acid . 
Water 20 ozs. 
Instead of using citric d alone, I prefer to employ a smaller 
antity of it and supplement it with acetic acid. The intensi- 
ng solution I usually employ 1 


100 grs. 


@ OZ. 


IPO EULER NES E © Gooccconnonesacsoneancsa60 Re aees 1S dr. 
WD UGE CACC heascnmonssemenencec basse maasoseraccs las es 
Bcctic acid (Glacial): savsssessesacecestare stn duce loz 
\WVTEIS ipbeonbaictat daduocoppsppsaébence uccoon sade. 40588 20 ozs. 


Negatives intensified by this formula have a browner and more 
n-actinic colour than when the larger proportion of citric 
id alone is employed. It is not advisable to make up a large 
sek of this—as with the iron developer-—as it does not improve 
‘keeping. Sufficient for several days’ work may, however, be 
epared at a time. When the intensifier is used, it 1s neces- 
ry to add a little solution of nitrate of silver to it. Some 
erators used to add a drop or two of the silver bath, dropped 
om. the dipper; but this practice is not to be recommended, 
‘cause the bath silver is sometimes very quickly reduced in 
e intensifying solution, causing it to become muddy and of 
, effect. It is much better to make up, and keep at hand, a 
w solution, such as the following :— 

INabrate:of Gil Vet c1...2<¢-rewecscpeeishacsreessa sree 2 drs. 

Mistilled: Water) ice ca-eccsencysesesessc-ereven sane 20 ozs. 
his is conveniently kept in a corked bottle, with a notch cut 
the cork so that a few drops can be shaken out as required. 


Fixing Bath. 

For fixing collodion negatives we have the choice of two agents 
‘cyanide of potassium and hyposulphite of soda. The former, 
is well known, is a deadly poison, and should not be allowed 
enter cuts or abrasions of the skin; but it is the one U 
refer, and although I have fixed some tens of thousands of 
egatives with it—extending over severa decades—I have never 
iffered the slightest inconvenience from its employment. But 
have always handled it with moderate care. With regard to 
1e strength of the cyanide solution, not ning very definite can 
e said, as various samples of cyanide differ materially in 
uality. But if it be got from a yeliable house, as a rough 
nide 10 grs. to the ounce of water will be about the right 
roportion. In practice it is very usual to put a few lumps 
1 a wide-mouthed stoppered bottle and add some water; this 
fill give us a more or less saturated solution. Then, having 
nother wide-mouthed bottle handy—say standing in the corner 
f the sink—a little of the strong solution is poured in and 
rater added. One soon learns the quantity. The strength of 
he fixing solution should be such that the unaltered iodide 
f silver is completely removed in from one to two minutes. 
the solution may be used over and over again—being strength- 
ned from time to time as it loses its fixing property. Tf the 
yanide fixing solution is used too strong, it has a tendency 
0 dissolve some of the more delicate half-tones of the picture, 
herefore it is best to use it well diluted and allow a longer 


ime for its action. The solution can be used in a dipping 
or it may be merely poured on and off 


sath or in a flat tray, 
he plate, like the intensifier. When the bath is used the 
olution is generally made weaker than when it is simply poured 
wer the plate. 
The hyposulphite of soda is a very general fixing agent for 
ollodion negatives, but its solution is used much stronger than 
or gelatine plates. A very general solution for collodion 
negatives is :— 
Hyposulphite of soda 
Water ...iscrcescees 
This solution, like the cyanide, 


25 Ibs. 
1 quart. 


can be used over and over 


again, or until it becomes exhausted. Its becoming discoloured 
is of little moment in the collodion process. This, like the 
cyanide, can be used as a path, and it is best to use it in that 
way, as it isslower in action than the cyanide. The “hypo” 
fixer does not give quite such transparent shadows as the 
cyanide, though there is not much difference. Therefore the 
latter is the preferable when, as in some of the mechanical 
processes, absolutely clear glass in the shadows is essential. 


DarKk-Room Equipment. 

Supposing the chemicals, as already described, are ready 
for use, we will now proceed with the manipulations. Before 
doing so, however, it may be as well to say a little about the 
dark-room. Compared with gelatine the collodion is a slow 
process, therefore a much more comfortable light to work in 
is quite permissible. Those familiar with the former process 
only, when they see a dark-room for working the latter, are 
usually forcibly impressed with the large amount of light 
there is init. A window two to three feet square, covered with 
a couple of thicknesses of orange-coloured paper, is generally 
quite a safe light with collodion plates. If the window faces 
the north, even a single thickness of canary medium will usually 
suffice, or a single thickness of deep orange glass will also 
be sufficient. 

Tt is not advisable to have artificial light in the dark-room,. 
unless it be the electric, as the vapour of ether is so highly in- 


flammable, and there would be a risk, in coating large plates, of 


its taking fire if it came in contact with a flame. If artificial! 
light other than electric has to be used, the lamp should be 
situated somewhere above the level at which the plates are 
coated with the collodion, as the vapour of ether, being con- 
siderably heavier than air, sinks down. Whatever light be 
adopted, it is well to test it by sensitising a plate, putting it 
into a dark slide, partially withdrawing the shutters, and ex~ 
posing it for a minute or two to the light, at about the distance 
the plates are developed. If on deyelopment there is no fog on 
the exposed portion, the light may be considered perfectly safe, 
even though there is so much of it as compared with the dim light 
imperative with rapid gelatine plates. 

With regard to the arrangement of the dark-room, nothing 
special need be said, as any ordinary room as used for dry plates 
is suitable. The silver bath, however, should be so placed that 
the light from the window or other light takes it, so that when 
the plate is out it can readily be seen whether it is free from 
the streakiness due to the solvents of the collodion. It should 
be specially mentioned that the room must be perfectly free 
from dust, as any particle settling on the film will produce a spot 
or “comet,” which cannot afterwards be got rid of. Dust settling 
on a dry plate can be wiped off; not so, however, in the wet 
collodion process—it is certain to cause a blemish of one kind or 


other in the negative. 

The ordinary dark slides, as used for dry plates, are of no use 
for wet collodion plates. The slides or carriers must be fur- 
nished with silver wire corners for the plates to rest against. 
Tf they were put into the rabbets of the usual slides the margins 
ofthe negatives would be strained from the wood; also the film 
would be damaged at the edges, and would be liable to wash up 
in the after operations. 

Receptacles for Collodion. 

The collodion in use is best kept in a tall bottle, so that any 
particles of fluff or dust that happen to be on the plate at the 
time it is coated and is carried off by the’ collodion can settle 
down out of the way before the next plate is coated. Tall 
bottles with a large lip, and furnished with a cap instead of a 
stopper, are specially made for the purpose, and can be obtained 
from all the large dealers. If an ordinary stoppered bottle be 
used, and the plates to be coated are large, it is well to have a 
small funnel in its neck into which the colledion can be drained 
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off as the plate is coated. But with small plates this is not, at 
all necessary. The coating of a plate with collodion is looked 
upon by some as a difficult operation, but it is really a very 
simple one after a little experience is acquired. It is quite 
as easy as varnishing a dry plate; indeed, easier, perhaps, as 
the collodion flows over the cleaned glass somewhat more freely 
han does the varnish over the gelatine film, 


Plate Holders. 
If the plates are small, say 12 by 10 and under, they may be 
| \ held by the corner between the thumb and forefinger, but the 
i other fingers must not be used to support the plate or the heat 
| from them would warm the plate, especially if the glass were 
hin, and would cause the solvents of the collodion to evaporate 
more rapidly were they touched, and with the result of an un- 
| equal coating, which would show in the negative. If, however, 
| he plate is too large or heavy to be conveniently held by the 
| thumb and finger without the other fingers’ support, the latter 
| may be employed, provided that four or five thicknesses of stout 
| blotting paper, which is a fairly good non-conductor of heat, 
1h intervene between the fingers and the glass. If large plates have 
to be dealt with, they must have some support, and most 


| operators have a contrivance of their own for the purpose. One 
of the most convenient I have seen was in an establishment in 
Germany. It was quite a home-made affair. The base was a 
piece of stout board 10in., or 12in. square. In this was fixed 
an upright, also of wood, about 12in. or 15in. high, and on the 
top of this was fixed a stout circular piece of wood 6in. or 7in. 
in diameter, with the upper side somewhat rounded. The plate 
supported on this could be most conveniently manipulated. 
Two of these holders were provided in each dark room, one 
being kept on a bench and used solely when coating the plates 
with the collodion ; the other stood in the sink, and was used 
only in the development of the negatives, which were usually 
of very large size. 

Coating is done in the following way : After the plate has been 


cleaned in the way described in a former article, it is ' 

with a broad camel-hair brush, or, better still, with a 
hair brush. It may be incidentally mentioned that it : 
to let the plates rest for a short time after polishing, 
glass is then in a more or less electrical,condition and att 
of dust. The neck of the bottle, outside and in, is freec 
dried collodion and dust; then, holding the plate horize 
by one corner, a good pool of the collodion is poured ¢ 
centre. The plate is then slightly tilted so as to caw 
collodion to flow up to the further-right-hand corner, anc 
to the left. 


How to Coat a Plate. 

The plate is then slightly raised so that it flows to the n 
left corner, avoiding the thumb, and then to the rem: 
corner, where it is drained off into the bottle. While the 
dion is draining off the plate is gently rocked from side ¢ 
to avoid crapy lines. The coating of the plate should be 
slowly and deliberately, and on no account should the coll 
be permitted to flow over any portion a second time, as 
would be certain to produce an uneven coating. In draini 
the collodion the plate should only be slightly tilted at 
particularly if it is of large size, for, as just mentionec 
vapour of ether is heavy ; and if the plate is kept nearly 
zontal, and is not breathed upon to create a draught, a lay 
it will rest on the plate, and to a great extent retard the s 
of the collodion until the larger part.of the excess has dr 
off. Then the plate can be gently brought to the vertical 
tion, still rocking the while. When the collodion has 
roughly set, which will take some seconds, according 
temperature, it is ready for the sensitising bath. It mus 
be kept out too long, neither should it be immersed too qui 
As a guide for the time for immersion, it may be mentioned 
when the collodion at'the corner from which it was drained 


take an impress of the finger the plate is ready for the bath 
EK. W. Foxui 


Tux brilliant outburst of summer weather which favoured the Con- 
vention for the first three days of last week (the period covered in 
our issue of the 19th inst.) did not disappoint conventioners during 
the latter part of the meeting. Thursday, on which day there was 
an outing to Ludlow, was as hot as was consistent with comfort 


and photography. The weather also was equally favourable on 
Friday and Saturday, when Goodrich Castle: and Ledbury were 
visited. 


But the most enjoyable event of the week was most certainly the 
garden party, to which, on the Wednesday afternoon, the President 
and Mrs. Watkins invited the members to their home the Vineyard 
Croft, on the banks of the Wye, about a mile from the city. Naturally 
picturesque, the garden and shru bbery, sloping abruptly to the 
river, were rendered still more attractive by sunshine falling on a 
goodly company of ladies and gentlemen. Many were content to 
rest within cool shade, while others, more adventurous, put off upon 
the rapid Wye in boats and punts. All, however, were agreed that 
no more charming host than Mr. Watkins could be found, and when 
the afternoon was gone it was with feelings of reluctance that the 
company returned to the centre of the city, having been entertained 
in characteristic cordial homely Herefordshire fashion. 

The annual dinner took place on the Wednesday evening at the 
Green Dragon Hotel. Mr, Watkins presided, and was supported by 
the retiring president (Mr. E. J. Humphery), the Mayor of Hereford 
(Alderman C. G. Caldwell), Mr. F. A. Bridge, and Mr. W. T. Carless. 

After the customary loyal toasts, “The Photographic’ Convention 
of the United Kingdom” was proposed by Mr. H. Snowden Ward. 


Mr. F. A. Bridge, in replying, said he felt sure that the meeting in 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE 
| UNITED KINGDOM. 


: 

Brussels next year would be attended by many who for sentim¢ 
or other reasons were in favour of the meetings being confined té 
United Kingdom. It was a pleasure for him to work for the 
vention, and he looked forward to a most successful meetin 
Belgium. 

Mr. Bridge then proposed the toast of the Herefordshire PI 
graphic Society, coupled with the name of Mr. W. T. Carless, 
of its members, who had acted as hon. local secretary to the Con 
tion, and to whose powers of organisation and capacity for ] 
work the success of the Hereford arrangements were largely due. 

Mr. Carless suitably responded. 

“The City of Hereford” was pronosed by Mr. C. H. Botham 
in response to whose remarks the Mayor of Hereford referred to 
steady progress of the borough and to the success with which it 
undertaken the municipalisation of such public services as ligh: 
and water supply. 

Mr. Alfred Ellis proposed the toast of “ The President,” in respe 
ing to which Mr. Watkins recalled his life-long connection with 
county of Hereford, and expressed his pleasure in introducing m 
bers of the Photographic Convention to scenes and places which 
many years had been the delights of his life. 

The toast of “The Press” was proposed by Mr. E. J. Humph 
in a pseudo-pessimistic speech of no little humour; response 
which was made by Mr. G. E. Brown (Tue Brirish JouRNAL 
Puorocrapuy) and by Mr. A. Horsley Hinton (“The Amateur Phe 
grapher”). The toast of “The Ladies,” proposed by Aldern 
Beddoe, and responded to by Mr. Snowden Ward, brought - 
proceedings of the evening to an end. 
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Jwing to the unavoidable absence of the authors, the paper by 
_ C. E. K. Mees and Mr. S. H. Wratten on “ Variations in the 
atkins Factor” was read by Mr. G. E. Brown. The text of the 
per is given on page 560. 

The short abstract of the lecture by Mr. Martin Duncan, which we 
blish, is not by any means a fair representation of a discourse 
lich proved fascinating in the extreme, and kept a large audience 


interested from the beginning to the end on the Friday evening. Mr. 
Duncan’s cinematograph photographs of insect life are of a kind 
which cannot be adequately described by any verbal method. They 
must be seen to be appreciated, and the interest with which the 
lecture was received leads us to hope that so long as Mr. Duncan 
continues to apply his technical powers in this way a lecture by him 
ought to be an annual feature at the Covetion. 


AN AID TO PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(A paper read by Mr. E. J. Humphery befo 


crust that the few remarks and examples of work which I am 
out to submit to you may be of service to two very different classes : 
Ist. To those who are so busy that they find it difficult to obtain 
sure. 

Ind. To those who have so much leisure that they would like to 
ye some congenial work found for them. 

In the first class we find the professional photographer, whose sitters 
sh to obtain finished pictures almost as soon as the negatives are 
y. These customers recognise no speed limit and expect the unfor- 
nate artist to scorch all the time, however heavy his petrol consump- 
yn must be to enable him to dry off his negatives. 


The President, Mr. $. H. Fry, and Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. 


He is then confronted with the delay caused by the retoucher, and 
not delay only, but the risk that the very charming ladies who do 
this work have in many cases never seen the sitter and so spoil 
the likeness, sometimes, alas! giving an old man, with a grand, rugged 
face, full of character, the complexion of a ruddy cherub in waxwork, 
or possibly failing to understand the aims of the artist, utterly ruin 
the gradations of light and shade, which are the very soul of the 
picture. 

The examples I now 
avoided. 

The method is quite simple and inexpensive, and can be varied to 

suit the taste of the artist to any extent. 
_ To obtain the results shown in the first examples I stretched on 
the wall a piece of common packing canvas, took a negative of this, 
the size of the picture to be treated, developed it lightly so as to 
obtain a clean transparent negative, which I now submit to you. 


submit to you show how these risks may be 


re the Photographic Convention on July 18.) 


This negative and that of the portrait are put together in the 
printing frame, the paper placed in contact with the portrait negative, 
and exposed to the light of an arc lamp or direct sunlight, the rapidity 
of printing being very slightly affected. 

The result, as you will see, entirely does away with the necessity 
of retouching, preserves the character of the face, and gives the 
appearance of a picture on linen. 

The coarseness or fineness of the canvas effect can be obtained from: 
the same piece of material by altering the distance of the lens from 
the fabric to be photographed. This is the simplest method which 
I have to show, but various other effects can be obtained by a modi- 
fication of the process. First, we will suppose a negative of very hard 
contrast, in which it is desired to tone down the harshness of the 


Convention Makers—Secretaries F, A. Bridge and 
W. T. Carless. 


high-lights. In this case it is advisable to print the portrait negative 
alone, and then replace it with the fabric negative, and expose for 
a minute, or as much longer as may be desired. This not only softens 
the high-lights, but gives great transparency and luminosity to the 
shadows. 

The two pictures of the monk knitting, which I will now hand 
round, show a variation of this method. That on the left was printed 
under both negatives at once, but the background was so dense that 
the fabric negative was quite blocked in that part. To get over this 
fault, in the right-hand picture after the first exposure under the two: 
negatives, the portrait negative was removed, the fabric one left, and 
a short exposure was given, softening down the harsh white of the 
background, and giving a soft and more pleasing effect. 

The next picture I have to. show you is perhaps rather too broad 
in treatment to suit most tastes, but possibly it may appeal to some 
ot the Salon artists—it must not be viewed at too short a range. 

In this case, instead of using canvas, I have taken common rough 
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Russian bass matting, usually used by gardeners to cover cucumber 
frames, photographed it in just the same way as the canvas, and sub- 
stituted the negative for the fabric negative shown before. This, 
however suitable for broad effects, should not be used for pictures of 
young girls, as it would probably be considered by their mammas too 
bold. 

However, if you do not like it for the picture you can use it for 
the margin, as in the picture of Mr. Smith, which I will show you. 


“Honest Tom ” (T. Scotton) sets 
up his ‘ Sanderson.” 


Dr. W. Scheffer “enlarges” to 
Mr. S. H. Fry. 


| I have here a table and some trays decorated in this way wh 
will exhibit first, and then describe the method of working. 
It will probably be found best, first, to prepare the various 
of mounting board to which the prints are to be affixed. : 
| These should be cut in rectangular form, so that they may ¢ 
tuil one into the other. 
When a sufficient. number of these have been prepared, the p 
| should be mounted thereon, being just a shade larger than the ¢ 


A momentary respite from narrative 


The Editors of the ‘Photographic © 
fiction. 


Monthly.” 


PERSON® OF THE CONVENTION. 


In this the portrait and fabric negative are printed together, again 
‘without any retouching, the margin beingmasked. When the picture 
‘is sufficiently printed, it is masked, and the Russian matting negative 
used with a graduated exposure of from one to six minutes. 

This effect can be modified by using both the fabric and matting 
negatives together, the fabric breaking up the crude pattern of the 
matting. 

We now come to the second class, those who have plenty of leisure, 
and, I may add, plenty of patience also. 

The examples which I am about to show you are the work and 
invention of Mr. Smith, whom you all know. 

The idea is to use photographs for decorative purposes, giving the 
‘impression of tile or mosaic work. 


the reason for this being that it is then muclreasier to trim th 
with a clean edge, The plain portions may be either printed of e 
depth or graduated to suit individual taste. 

To closely imitate tile work, « white edge on all four sides of e 
Piece will be found very effective. 

To obtain this all that is necessary is to place a piece of fine gle 
paper, face up on your work table, and rub down the edges of 
mounted prints. | 

When your prints are all prepared, arrange them in the form wh 
seems most desirable, and then take the pieces one by one and 
them to the material on which they are to be mounted. 


E. J. Humpyery. 


VARIATIONS IN THE WATHINS FACTOR. 


[A paper by Dr. C. E. K. Mees and Mr. S. H. Wratte 


THE name of our president is associated in such a unique way with 
the relation of the time of development to the time of the first appear- 
ance of the image, that it seemed to us that the publication of some 
‘measurements which we have recently made in our laboratory upon 
this subject must almost necessarily oe made at the Hereford Con- 
vention of 1907. 

The system of factorial development designed by Mr. Watkins has 
obtained a renown and adoption upon which there is no need for us 
to comment, but it is noteworthy that, during all the years of its 
use, there has been practically no publication of definite measurements 
made with a view to confirming the original basis on which it is 
erected. 

In order to get an idea of this basis, let us consider development 
as taking place in a film which consists of a number of cells of 
gelatine with fairly continuous solid walls, and separated by a 
network of open passages, with each cell inhabited by a grain of 
silver bromide. 

The best comparative picture that we can give would be that of a 
maze with wide open passages, along which the children can run 
without hindrance, but with a great many little cells surrounded 


‘by good stout hedges offering a definite resistance, even to a small boy 


n before the Photographic Convention, on July 18, 1907.] 


desirous of getting at the apple tree which occupies the centre of ea 
cell. Our developer penetrates the passages of the film with gre 
velocity, and then slowly diffuses through the cell walls to atta 
the silver bromide. 

The first thing that happens to the silver bromide grain is nec 
sarily the solution of some portion of it, because only in solution ci 
reaction, of the kind that we are considering, take place. The d 
solved silver bromide, representing, of course, only an infinitesim 
portion of the grain itself, re-acts with the developer and produc 
metallic silver in solution, and the first part of the developme 
reaction consists in the saturating up of that metallic silver to a poi 
at which it must either precipitate or stop the reaction and the sol 
tion of more silver bromide. 

Now the silver cannot precipitate unless it has a nucleus, and 
is the function of the much discussed latent image to furnish thi 
nucleus. Whatever the latent image consists of, it may be consideret 
for the purposes of development, as simply the nucleus in each ce 
for the deposition of silver. If you take a beaker containing a supe: 
saturated solution of hypo which has cooled to the point at which - 
is ready to deposit: its hypo-at the slightest incentive, then the intr 
duction of any disturbing medium will determine the precipitatior 
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he best medium of all is, of course, a crystal of hypo itself. “And 
th our cell containing a super-saturated solution, of silver. 
speck of foreign matter of any kind will produce deposition of 
, but the true nucleus is a latent image produced by the expo- 
of that grain to light. Once silver is deposited, that grain is 
oly developable, because silver bromide continuously dissolves 
ake up for that; which has been reduced, the developer flows 
replace that which has been used, and the oxidation products 
out of the cells and through the wide passages of the film.. ‘he 
of development from that time on is determined, no longer by the 
of reaction of the silver bromide, but by the rate at which the 
oper can reach the grain, and the oxidation products canbe 
yed—viz., the rate of diffusion through the cell wall. 
that we have two stages in development: the first determined 
e beginning by the amount of time necessary to produce swper- 
ation of the silver to the necessary degree, and the second deter- 
d by the penetration of the developer into the film. The second 
much longer duration than the first, and settles the form of 
levelopment equation. This form will be of somewhat the same 
for all developers. 
w let us define the “Watkins factor,” which we may term F. 
we take for a definite exposure a density D, to which we wish 
velop that exposure, then we shall reach that density D in time 
th any given developer. And if we call the smallest density which 

Tp 
ible Da, then this will appear in time Ta, so that F = — 

Ta. 
}” is dependent on the second stage of the development, but Ta 
most entirely dependent on the first stage, which will vary with 
levelopers, and probably with such things as concentration and 
erature, or the amount of free alkali, in a totally different way 
1@ one in which those things will affect the second stage; so 
Ae 
one would expect — 
Ta 


that is, the Watkins factor, would not 
’ 
adependent of the developer, nor would it be independent, at 
tate completely, of the temperature and of the concentration. 
Watkins has already stated that it is generally independent of 
temperature and of the amount of free alkali, and that for some 
lopers it is generally independent of the concentration, though for 
rs it may vary. 
order to follow out a little more closely the idea which we have 
forward as to the basis of the Watkins factor method, we have 
e in our laboratory a number of measurements of these varia- 
3 with the greatest accuracy to which we could attain. The 
10d employed was as follows :— 
large number of “ordinary” plates were coated on patent plate 
the usual precautions of rejections of edges, etc., and were cut 
one-inch-strips ; these were uniformly exposed in the sector wheel 
hine, and were developed in a developing thermostat in deve- 
rs of the concentration and at the temperature given. When not 
twise stated, the temperature may be taken as 20 deg. centigrade. 
plates were placed in the developer, and the time of appearance 
d on a stop-watch; the time of appearance was then multiplied 
1 guessed factor, and development was carried to the calculated 
. After fixing and washing, the plates were measured, and from 
measured development factor and the known constant of the plate 
time was calculated which would have given a development factor 
8, this was taken as T, and on being divided by the time of 
earance gave the Watkins factor. 
he following example will make these measurements clear : — 


VARIATION OF CONCENTRATION WITH HYDROQUINONE, 


M 
(Assumed factor 8 except Gi where 5 was taken). 
aif 
M M M M 
PEER "coop paeece erase 
10 20 40 80 
BBECCS)) estes cnc cstcos= 36 67 145 300 
ime of Development 130 536 1160 2400 
Obtained ...... 0... ‘97 1:24 1:30 1:26 
calculated 141 280 565 1220 
39 4719 3°9 4:08 


a%e.—The method of calculation for T calculated is as follows :— 


Previous measurements of ‘the yo for this plate had shown it to 
1 yo 
Fail O karen Wai 
t Pyioo ary M 
development to get a development factor y. Thus for the ar Hydro- 


be 2:06. K = where t is the actual time of 


; rasta ROSHAN ara 
quinone above K = 1380 Jog. Fu ea7 00351. 
. apg ey PS Te 
_ Ticales = K loge yes 00881 ge 595-8 


This method assumes the truth of the equation used, but care was 

taken that the y obtained was not far from’.8. 
Drvetorers USED. : 

The developers were made by taking as unit a proportion of the 
molecular weight in grams of the reducer dissolved in 1 litre of water, 
containing the same. proportion of the molecular weight in grams 
of sodium sulphite, and adding an equal quantity of a solution con- 
taining-a proportion of sodium carbonate. 


Thus the Molecular weight of Hydroquinone is 110 
” oH Sodium Sulphite is 252 
” ” o Sodium Carbonate is 286 


The standard developer of Hydroquinone contained :— 


= ydroquinone ...... 11 grams per litre. M. being the 

10 Hydroguinone : ‘ molecular weight. 
M 

— Sulphite ............... 25:29, ” Fy ” 

10 

M 

— Carbonate ..........+ 1144 ,, ” > ” 
2°5 

M M 


This is termed inthe Tables — Hydroquinone ; 5 Hydroquinone 
10 2 


contains half of the above constituents. 


Metol standard was :— 


M 
— Metol............ 17.2 grams per litre. 
20 
M 
— Sulphite ...... 12°6 2 ” 
20 
M 
— Carbonate...... 57-2 ” ”» 
5 
‘ M 2 
Ortol, Same as Metol ......... — Ortol = 11°7 grams per litre 
20 
M 
Pyro. Same as Hydroquinone— Pyro —s12'6 3 a 
i 10 
M 
Amidol. — Amidol = 145 ji a 
10 
M 
— Sulphite =| 2142) 3 ” 
10 
M 
— Carbonate = 57:2 % ” 
5 
M } 
Pyrocatechin. — Pyrocatechin = 22 ” ” 
5 
M 
— Sulphite = 504 » ” 
5 
M 
— Carbonate =1144 5 a 
2°5 


The results obtained were as follows :— 


1,—CONCENTRATION VARIATION. 


(a) Hydroquinone. M M M M 
Strength _ _- = = 
10 20 40 80 

Factor 38 4:19 39 4:09 


Conclusion :—The variation with concentration is very slight, 
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(4) Pyro. M M M M M 
Strength — = = = ne 

10 20 40 80 “160 
Factor 73 8-0 10:3 1271 20:9 


Conclusion :—Variation very small at ordinary dilutions, consider- 
able at great dilutions (possibly owing to progressive oxidation). 


(c) Metol. M M M M M 
Strength — _ == nee ne 

20 40 80 160 320 

Factor 335 39 48'S 58 725 


Conclusion :—Steady decrease in the Factor with increasing 
M M 


dilution. Ta for — and — too short to be trustworthy. 


20 40 
(2) Ortol. M M M M M 
Strength — — = =e cae 
20 40 80 160 320 
Factor 86 13 22°5 28°38 38:2 


Conclusion :—As Metol. 


(e) Amidol M M M M 
Strength — — — — 
20 40 80 1¢0 
Factor 57 61°5 87 128 
M 
Conclusion:—As Metol. Ta for — untrustworthy. Oxidation 
20 
very marked, due to use of Carbonate with Amidol. 
(f) Pyrocatechin M M M M M 
Strength — = = _— _— 
5 10 20 40 80 
Factor 3°36 3 67 76 TS9) 156 
Conclusion :-~As Metol. 
(9) Rodinal Ready-made solution used, 
1 1 1 1 UI 
Strength — _— =: = a 
10 20 40 80 160 
Factor 145 17°3 20°4 30°6 469 


Conclusion :—As Metol. 


General Conclusion :—The factor is variable w 


when the concentration differs, increasing with 
tration. 


ith most developers 
decreasing concen- 


2.—TEMPERATURE VARIATION, 
(a) Hydroquinone Temp. ©; 10° 15° 20% 25° 30° 
Factor 3°48 336 3:8 4-4 4°46 
Conclusion :—The factor ig practically independent of the tem- 
perature. 
(4) Rodinal Temp. C. 15° 90° 950 30° 
Factor 16 17-5 19:7 99 
Conclusion :—Factor slightly variable with temperature. 


ALKALI VARIATION. 


Witthaus; we have also to thank Dr. S. E. Sheppard for 
on the theoretical aspects of the matter. 
Research Laboratory, 
Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., 
Croydon. 


C. E. Kennerg | 
S. H. Wrarrny, 


The paper by Dr. Mees and Mr. Wratten was followed by 
discussion. 

Mr. Alfred Watkins said that the results which had been | 
were of course very satisfactory to himself. The work 0: 
the factorial system was based had been done some fifteen ye 
when the need of accurate measurements was not recognised s 
as it was at present. The important part of the paper, he con 
was that relating to the effect of temperature. In practice | 
grapher need not and naturally would not vary his develo 


M 
(<2) — with respect to Hy4droquinone. 
10 M M 
Alkali = = = 
5 10 40 
Factor (means) 5-4 sei 49 63 
Note.—These alkali vari 


ations gave very variable and inaccurate 
results, 


(4) — with respect to Pyro 
10 


M M M M M 
Alkali — _ — — — 

25 5 10 20 40 
Factor (means) 6:59 5:89 8°16 88 68 


Conclusion.—The factor is independent of alkali y 
be shown by mathematical reasoning that the factor is independent 
of the velocity of development, and very nearly independent of the 
ultimate density-giving power of the plate, so that the factor will not 
be dependent on the plate used. 

In conclusion, our experiments confirm the practical results which 
are well known by users of our President’s renowned method of 


development, and may be of some slight interest in their bearing on 
the nature of development. 


ariation. It can 


Colour Photography.—Mr, Henry J. Comley in medias ves, 


he was compelled to put up with variations in the temperat 
his developer, simply because the means of keeping a develope 
constant temperature were beyond the powers of most ] 
graphers in practical work. Therefore it was important the 
use of a given factor in summer would give the same degi 
density in winter. In his own work he had obtained som 
similar variations of the factor for the pyro developer ; but, 
remembered right, he did not perhaps in his earlier experi 
take all the precautions which he took now to ensure freedom 
stain in the negatives. While it was broadly true that .the 
did not vary with the plate, it was his experience that an 
chromatic plate required a shorter factor for the same degr 
density. He thought that some of the variations in the factors 
due to the presence of soluble bromide in commercial plates. 
supposed that plate-makers had a useful purpose in view in is 
plates containing such soluble constituents, but he: thought th 
the long run it would be found best to avoid anything in a 

which upset methods of development which assumed the use 
plate free from such disturbing component. - 

Dr. W. Scheffer said that he had made experiments simile 
those of the authors, and he therefore felt very satisfied to 
that they had arrived at the same conclusions as those to whic 


The necessary measurements were made in our laboratory by E. ¥. 


had come. 
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THE ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. 


[An 


Very early in the earth’s history insect life made its appearance, 
for beautifully preserved insect remains are to be found in those old 
forests and swamps that have been formed into coal. So in those past 
geological ages the beetle droned at eventide, and the shrill chirp 
of the cricket rang through the silent night. In the gloom of those 
vast primeval forests the svider spread its web from bough to bough. 
Insects came from out the egg, lived as gormandising grubs, changed 
to pupe, and finally burst forth as perfect winged creatures, probably 
falling victims at various stages of their existence to strange insecti- 
vorous reptiles. The battle of life had long begun, and adaptation 
to environment was fast becoming, if not already, a fixed law in the 
struggle for existence. During the successive changes which have 


Raising the Status of the Professional.—Messrs. A, Seaman and 
Alfred Ellis. 


passed over the world’s surface, insect life has held its own in the 
battle of life, and to-day insects embody the very principles of vitality, 
activity, and destruction. ¥ 

Th forest and woodland, and marsh and fen, the insects swarm, fight- 
ing, courting, devouring, propagating their species. Away in the lonely 
North thousands dance in airy winged flight over the frozen sea. 
They worry the herds of reindeer, driving them ever northward 
towards the regions of bitter frost. In the tropics they fly far out 
to sea, where great companies of them will settle upon the rigging 
and sails of ships. 

The study of insect life is full of romance. I do not mean the 
wearisome examination of endless dead and dried specimens, but the 
study of the living insect in its natural environment, and of how 
hat environment reacts upon the insect itself. Then, indeed, do we 
snter a new world, full of wonders, from which we may glean some 
msight into the laws of Nature which govern life. The study of 


abstract of a lecture delivered by Mr. Martin Duncan before the Photographic Convention, July 19, 1907.] 


insect life has of late years become one of the most important 
branches of biological investigation, and the results already obtained 
are of a most startling character, fully demonstrating that these at 
first sight insignificant creatures are important factors in the life of 
man. Man is Nature’s rebel son, he has set at defiance her authority, 
and formed for himself a perilous position, which it is impossible 
for him to maintain, unless he is prepared to seek true knowledge 
of all those countless forms of animal and vegetable life which swarm 
around him, and are of vital importance to his well-being, to the 
survival of his race. The fundamental laws of Nature cannot be 
lightly set aside or neglected; certain destruction awaits their dis- 
regard. It is only by exact knowledge of their life history and 
environment that man can hope to successfully fight those organisms 
which have become his foes. 


The Honorary Lanternist and Mrs. Beard. 


This evening I propose that we shall glance at the life of some 
of those insects with whose general appearance most of us are more 
or less familiar. We will watch the early life of the dragon-fly, 
which is passed at the bottom of ponds and lakes. Out in the garden 
we will follow the bees as they visit the flowers, and gain. some 
insight into their lives, and we will watch the ceaseless labours and 
wars of the ants and other familiar insects. 

The study of insect life is a subject full of interest, and can be made 
a life-long hobby. If to such labour we can call in the aid of photo- 
graphy, then our observations will increase both in value and 
interest, for we shall be able to record for all time those character- 
istics of form and habit which attracted our attention, and which 
may give us a clearer insight into the true life of these insects. 
If to-night I can prove to you the value of the application of photo- 
graphy to the study of insect life I shall feel that the many hours and 
days spent in observation and in obtaining the results I have to show 
you, have not been spent in vain. F. Martin Duncan. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


Tue annual meeting of the Convention, the decisions of which 
Were briefly reported in our last issue, was held on Wednesday, 
July 17, in the Town Hall, Hereford, Mr. Alfred Watkins in the 
hair. The minutes having been read and confirmed, it was proposed 
by Mr E. J. Humphery, and seconded by Mr. F. A. Bridge, that the 


invitation of the Association Belge de Photographie for the 1908 
meeting to be held in Brussels should be accepted. 

Mr. C. H. Bothamley referred to the minutes of the last general 
meeting, in which it was decided that the Council present a report 
as to the meeting place for the following year. 
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The secretary read an extract from the minutes of’ thé: Council 


recommending Brussels 
formal report. 


as the meeting place, w 


hich amounted to a 


Mr. Bothamley thought a formal report should have been. pre- 


sented, but waived his 


further objection. 


In reference to the selec- 


tion of a Continental meeting place, he appreciated as much as 


anyone the cordiality w 
tion Belge, but he was 


abroad was not in the interests of the Convention. 


parts of Great Britain i 
That was the case in t 
other parts of the United 
was am obstacle to the 
called to mind an invita 
Paris some years ago. 


hich prompted the invita 


ion of the Asso 


cia- 


of opinion that the holding of a meeting 


There were m 


any 


n which as yet no meeting had been held. 
jy, in Hssex, and in 


e north-west, south-eas 
Kingdom. 
olding of a Continenta 


meeting. 


The sea voyage, he also thought, 
He also 


ion which the Convention had received from 


It had 


been declined, and he thought that 


the acceptance of an invitation to Belgium was on this latter account 


also undesirable. He 


proposed 


meeting of the Convention be held in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. A. Horsley Hinton seconded this amendment. 
he said, he had withdrawn his objections in order that 


meeting, 
the acceptance of the Be 
felt that it was inimica 


The Honorary Secretary, in reference to the Paris 


said that it was one of t 
invitation. 
Convention select the y 
French capital the visit 


At the-Cou 


as an amendment that the 1908 


neil 


gian invitation might be unanimous; but he 
to the future prosperity of the Convention 
to select a place of meeting outside the United Kingdom. 


‘6 


invitation,” 


ree or four, and, further, was not an official 


ear of t 
would be welcomed. 


It amounted to a general suggestion that should the 
e Paris Exhibition to meet in the 


Mr. Godfrey Bingley believed that a verbal formal invitation had 


been presented at a prev: 


ious Convention. 


Mr. S. H. Fry said that the greatest objection to meeting outside 


THE CONVENTION GROUP AND CONVENTION SNAP-SHOTS. 


As promised last wee! 


to publish in Hereford 


of the exposure being made, through the expedition o: 
Unwin, and of the London Studio, by w 
It may perhaps be of i 


photographer, Mr. H. J. 
the half-tone plate was 


k, we give with this issue 
group of members of the Convention, which last wee 


he key to 


the 


k we were able 


within little more than twenty-four hours 


made. 


the offi 


interest if 


cial 
hom 


he British Isles-was that members who were unable to put in a 
week at the Convention would be kept away altogether. 

Mr. H. Snowden Ward urged that a Continental meeting p 
did not bring the Convention in contact with photographers, * 
afterwards became regular Conventioners. He thought, also, th 
meeting place in a country where a foreign language was spc 
tended to create distinctions between members, which it was on 
he great objects of the Convention to diminish. 

Dr. Thomsen, of Brussels, on being asked to contribute to 
discussion, said he could say nothing, because, although a membe 
he Association Belge, he was present in Hereford without the kr 
ledge of that body. 

Mr. Harold Baker supported Mr. Bothamley’s amendment, wh 
on being put to the meeting, was lost by 22 votes to 25. 

On the first resolution being put the voting in favour of Brus 
was 35 im favour against 29. ; 

On the proposition of Mr. Snowden Ward, seconded by 
Tompkins, the thanks of the Convention was accorded to the Mé 
of Hereford for the hospitality shown by the municipality. A = 
of thanks to the local committee and its secretary, Mr. W. T. ( 
less, was proposed by Mr. F. A. Bridge, and seconded by 
Phipps Lucas. 

The auditors (Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd and Schumann) were 
elected, and votes of condolence were passed in reference to 
deaths of Mr. A. L. Henderson and Mr. John Stuart. 

Next Yrar’s PRESIDENT. 

At the subsequent Council meeting, Sir E. Cecil Hertslet, 
Majesty’s Consul at Antwerp, was elected to the presidency, 
the year of the 1908 meeting. It was understood that in the ev 
of his being asked to become President Sir Cecil Hertslet 
signified his readiness to accept office. 


ee 


co 


also reproduce here the photograph by means of which the na 
of those in the group were obtained. ‘The method needs scarce: 
word of explanation. Each of the cards distributed to the sit 
bore on the reverse side the request to write the name and addr 
and to hold the card before the face for the special expos) 
The photograph is the result of this exposure, and it will be at ¢ 


Key Photograph to the Convention Group 
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rstood that the method is not upset by any re-arrangements, 
pt that of exchange of cards after the names have been filled 
ut. before exposure. In order to avoid thé smal er figures, which 
Id have been used if the numbers ran above. 
99, one with, and one without, stars, were employed, the size 
ie card being six inches square. In making a key it is almost 
ys necessary to re-number the heads, owing to the unavoidable 
ing of sitters before exposure, but the infalli ility of the’ key 
ot affected thereby. 
le drawback to the occasional use of the plan is its expense. The 
ng up of the different numbers is not a cheap process, and it 
be worth while for one of our trade houses who cater specially 
the professional to issue a set of cards, blank on one side and 
bered on the other. The cost on an edition o 1,000 only ought 
2» trifling, and many professionals who have a fair proportion of 
ps to photograph would be ready to purchase, not only on account 
e labour saved, but for the reason that cards give sitters some- 
3 to do, and, further, that they imply smartness on the part 
ie photographer. 
ie few outdoor hand- camera portraits of the Convention persone 
h we publish in this issue were nearly all obtained at the Presi- 
s garden party on the Wednesday afternoon. Light and sur- 
dings were favourable to snap-shot photography, and whatever 
{ survives in the printed reproductions may be ascribed to these 
rs, for the negatives were exposed by a mere journalist, mas- 
ading as a photographer among a distinguished company of 
ssionals and amateurs. It may ‘be of interest to add that all 
obtained in a reflex camera. 
a , 


E LATE MR. JOHN STUART, OF HELENSBURGH. 


E the publication of the few lines last week announcing the death 
r. John Stuart, of Helensburgh, we have received a portrait of 
leceased gentleman, which we reproduce with the melancholy 


99, two series of 


The late Mr, John Stuart, of Helensburgh, 


ion that it is the last occasion on which the features of 
parted friend are to appear in our pages as a reminder of his 
tive personality... For the short account of the career of Mr. 
We are indebted to the “Helensburgh Times.” 


Born in the city of Glasgow in the year 1831, Mr. Stuart was 
seventy-six years of age. He served his apprenticeship to the .car- 
pentry trade, and married Miss Renfrew, of Glasgow, at an early 
age. In the year 1851 when photography was little practised in Scot- 
land, an unconquerable desire seized him to acquire this wonderful 
art. While attending Dr. Taylor’s natural philosophy classes in the 
Andersonian University he became possessed of a rudimentary know- 
ledge of photography, which was subsequently developed during his 
attendance at the chemistry classes in the same seat of learning. 
Having gained considerable information on the scientific side of the 
subject, he proceeded to put it into practice, and with his own hands 
erected a glass house, made a camera and other apparatus, and set 
to work as an amateur photographic artist. His. first sun pictures 
of roots and spires in his native city gave him fresh inspiration, and 
he pursued his studies with an enthusiasm which speedily achieved 
Success. He retired gradually from his ordinary occupation, and 
devoted himself exclusively to photography. From ‘a humble be- 
ginning he fought his way forward, and by sheer merit and good 
work his-studio in Buchanan Street, Glasgow, came to be regarded 
as one of the foremost in Scotland... In 1858 Mr.. Stuart ook up his 
permanent residence in Helensburgh, where shortly afterwards he 
opened a branch establishment, and from which, in the course of 
well-nigh thalf-a-century, there has emanated such beautiful work. 
From its origin up till within recent years it was under the manage- 
ment of the late Mr. William Stewart, Giffnock Cottage. Of a 
singularly active disposition Mr. Stuart throughout his lifetime has 
taken a keen interest in public affairs, and has proved himself a 
useful citizen. He was first, returned to the Town Council in 1865, 
and was a member for seventeen years. In 1869 he was created 
Junior Bailie, and in 1870 Senior Bailie, reaching the top of the 
municipal tree in 1877, when he was chosen Provost. He held that 
office for seven years, and during his term was instrumental in intro- 
ducing many important public improvements. 


Patent Dews. 


——— 


Process. patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents have been made betwee 

July 8 and July 13:— 

Prosection Apparatus.—No. 15,726. Improvements in apparatus. 
for projecting two or three photographic records or colour records. 
Otto Pfenninger, 105, Hythe Road, Brighton, Sussex. 

Reriex Cameras,—No. 15,774. Improvements in photographic 
cameras of the reflecting type. Harold Frederick Smith, 33,. 
George Street, Peterborough. 

Rertex CamEras.—No 15,889. Improvements in folding reflector: 
cameras. William Barton Wood, 322, High Holborn, London. 
Crvematocrapus.—No. 15,902. Improvements relating to cinemato~ 
graphs and like apparatus. Arcade ‘Mallet, 7, Southampton 

Buildings, London. 

Ssurrers.—No. 15,934. Light graduating shutters for use with: 
photographic lenses. Albert Henry Church, 35, Sydney Street, 
Chelsea, London. 

S.—No. 15,958. Improvements in lenses. Joseph Cook Angus, 
Birkbeck Bank ‘Chambers, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Panoramic CamEras.—No. 15,977. Improvements in or relating to. 
means or apparatus suitable for use in observing or photographing 
objects embraced within the complete hor‘zon. Horace Frederick 
Denston, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


Leys 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Prats Horprer.—No. 17,179. 1906. The holders are for exposed 
plates, consisting of a frame furnished with a handle and having 
one side open and three sides provided with grooves or hooks, 
so that the plate can only slide out when the frame is inclined 
towards the hook or handle side and the open side: In manipu- 
lating the plate it is only necessary: to hold the side of the frame 
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with the closed groove lower in order to prevent the plate from 
falling out unintentionally when the open side is placed obliquely. 
The device serves for holding the plate during all the operations, 
such as developing, fixing, intensifying, or reducing of the plate. 
In order to distinguish the holders for placing the plates in the 
developer from those employed for putting them into the fixing 
bath, the hholders..are coloured differently or provided with 
tangible distinguishing marks. In the figure C' is the open end of 
frame, and it must be depressed as regards g, the holder, and C, 
so that the plate can slide out. By placing the open ends of 
two frames together the plate may be made to slide from one 


frame to another, if it is thought desirable to use separate frames 
for separate operations. Carl von Unruh, 18, Moltkestr., Detmold, 
Germany. 
s AnD Casn.—No. 24,227. 1906. Fig. 1 shows how the slides 
are numbered, together with a blank of any suitable material 
and colour, which acts as a check, arranged consecutively within 
the case. The slides and the blank which are supported by one 


Fig. 1. 


or more blocks positioned on the bottom of the case and inclined 
forward rest between the ribs at the front of the case and one 
or more springs arranged at the back thereof. When a slide is 
removed the remaining slides are all given a forward motion, until 


Fig. 2. 
the slide containing the plate next to be used is automatically 
placed in position, leaving the space at the back for the slide 
containing the plate which has ibeen exposed. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the construction of the improved slide, which 
may be of any required dimensions, and constructed of aluminiam 


t 


having grooves formed by wooden edging, and furnished 
one end with guide or stop pieces, and at the entrance 
springs secured to a transverse: pin working in bearings s 
to the base of the slide. At the entrance end of the slic 
conveniently secured thereto is a lining of cloth or other st 
material, having an outward tendency or springiness. A’ 
corner positioned beneath the beaver mele is a flat spring 
vided, in order that when the: slide is loaded with the 
which rests beneath the guide or stop pieces, and is re 
firmly in position by the hinged springs which bear ¢ 
edges thereof and on the back of the shutter, all possibil 
light entering the slide with its consequent disadvantages 
while the shutter is removed or replaced is obviated. TI 
of this shutter is bent to protect the outside edges of the | 
and any suitable means as a finger piece or a ring may b 
vided to readily remove and replace the shutter. T 
Frederick Caldwell, 81, Neptune Street, Burnley, Melb 
Victoria, Australia. 
RoiwaBLE Firms.—No. 25,188. 1906.. 'This invention relates t 
able films, which are perforated so as to enable the negati 
be separated without cutting the roll, and to a means for h 
she roll films when one or more negatives have been taker 
hem. Hitherto perforated roll films have been made wit 
forations in single lines or rows, between each picture spac 
such are difficult to fasten to the backing, owing to the fac 
she means for fastening projects over the film and is lik 
interfere with the picture. 
According to this invention the film is perforated in doubl 
or rows in such a way that the pictures can be torn off or 
ime, and when so removed they leave a strip of material 
can be utilised for fastening the next following piece ¢ 
0 the backing, without interfering with the space requir 
he picture. By preference a piece of sticking paper or tl 
material is provided, which can be employed to hold th 
o the backing, or the same may be held by clips whi¢ 
the narrow strip of material between the two rows of p 
tions. George Goodchild Stevens and Thomas James St 
8, Oswald Street, Rushmore Road, Clapton, London, N.H. 
Dayiicur Drvenopinc APPaRATUS.—No. 27,484. 1906. This 
ion consists of a developing apparatus, formed of two b 
parts jointed together. One of these parts constitutes a dc 


Fig. 1. 


ing chamber, whereas the other serves as a means for trans 
the plate from the dark slide to the developing chambe 
back therefrom to a fixing receptacle. Fig. 1 is a cross § 
of the apparatus with dark slide applied thereto. Fig 
a longitudinal section through the apparatus opened ou 


Fig. 2. 


the position for transferring the plate from the one pat 
the other. 
The apparatus consists of the two: box-like parts, a and 6, 
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are jointed together at c by means of hinges, so that the structure 
can be doubled up for convenience in carrying. The other ends 
are not connected to each other. The part a constitutes the 
developing chamber e, and comprises also the receptacle g for 
receiving the developing fluid, and contains the ribs f, which 
form stops for the plate. 

The developing fluid can, as usual, be let into its receptacle 
by means of a funnel, and out of the same by an opening pro- 
vided with a stopper. |The bottom and the cover of the chamber 
e consist of ruby-red glass, through which the progress of the 
development may be observed. Above the ruby-red glass forming 
the cover of the chamber can be arranged a folding shading 
device h, as shown in Fig. 1, is held folded by the bottom 
of the part 6. Beneath the ruby-red glass bottom of the chamber 
also a protecting slide or the like can be arranged. Carl 
Friedrich Aurich, Ostra-Allee 17, Dresden, Germany. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


ocHRoME.—No. 293,412. Colour-sensitive plates for photographic 
Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., 76, Canterbury Road, 
June 1, 


use. 
Croydon, Surrey ; photographic material manufacturers. 
1907. 

1cHRoME.—No. 293,413. Colour-sensitive plates for photographic 
use. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., 76, Canterbury Road, 
Croydon, Surrey; photographic material manufacturers. June 1, 
1907. 

AGLoss.—No. 293,812. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research and anti-corrosives. The 
firm of Nobles and Hoare, 3, Cornwall Road, Stamford Street, 
London, 8.E.; varnish and japan manufacturers. June 14, 1907. 
AmATTE.—No. 295,813. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research and anti-corrosives. The 
firm of Nobles and Hoare, 3, Cornwall Road, Stamford Street, 
London, S.E.; varnish and japan manufacturers. June 14, 1907. 

orrPy.—No. 293,063. Photographic paper. Rheinische Emul- 
sions-Papier Fabrik Actiengesellschaft (a corporation organised 
under German law), 3, Gasanstaltstrasse, Dresden-Reick, Ger- 
many; photographic paper makers. (May 16, 1907. Address for 
service in the United Kingdom is, ¢c/o'Herbert Haddan and Co., 
31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

EL0.—No. 293,088. Photographic printing papers. Otto Fulton, 
Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society, African House, High 
Road, Chiswick, Middlesex, W.; manufacturer. May 17, 1907. 


Analecta. 


tracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Press Users of Reflex Cameras 


mile on the subject of reflector cameras (says “ Photography ”) 
aight refer to a discussion which has been taking place lately 
) whether this type is the most suitable for advanced work or 
Those who hold that it is not have referred in support of their 
to prominent medal winners, who are not users of reflector 
ras. Unfortunately for the force of the contention, “advanced ” 
€amera work is not defined. Medal winning at exhibitions has 
ng whatever to do with it. The exhibitors named would be 
ery first to disclaim the fact that-their successes were technical 
phs, or that their work imposed any great demand upon their 
fas. The most advanced—that is to say, the most difficult tech- 
y—hand-camera work that is done at the present time does 
igure in exhibitions at all, which are almost exclusively 
ed to pictorial photography, a branch which makes fewer 
imental demands.than any. It is the press photographer 
wants the most perfect apparatus, and who tries its capabilities 
utmost; and it is no exaggeration, but bare fact, to say that 
Tess photographer who does not use a reflex camera does not 

At a big race meeting a few weeks back we noticed over a 
press photographers busy in recording scenes on the course 
n the stands and paddock, and every one, without exception, 
» reflector camera. 


The Oil Printing Process. 


To shorten the bristles of a brush (writes Mr. Stanley Saunders in 
“The Amateur Photographer”) or to shape them like a deer’s foot, 
as recommended by M. Demachy, soak the bristles in strong glue or 
size, and then set aside to dry, taking care that all the bristles are 
straight. When hard, cut nearly to the length or shape required, 
and then grind the rest down on a grindstone, first wiping the loose 
dust off the stone. - If the hairs tend to fray out whilst grinding, 
bind them round tightly with string. When finished, soak well in 
water to remove the glue. The brush will be slightly softened by this 
dodge. 


Dew Books. 


a 
“Theoretisch-praktisches Handbuch der Photographischen Chemie.” 
By Professor R. Namias. Pp. 406. 84 x 53. (Halle: Wilhelm 
Knapp. 8s.) 
This is a German translation, by A. Valerio and Dr. C. Sturenburg, 
of the third Italian edition of Dr. Namias’ well-known work. It 
is a clearly written exposition of the various’ chemical processes 
which occur in photography from the standpoint of the older chem- 
istry, that is to say, the old school which was content to give every- 
thing its chemical equation, no matter how complex the reaction 
might be. The newer physical chemistry is not touched at all. It 
is an extremely readable work, sketching in with somewhat light 
touch every process, and throughout the information will be found 
to be generally satisfactory. We note, however, that when dealing 
with the sensitometry of plates there is no mention of the Hurter 
and Driffield system. The chapter devoted to orthochromatic work 
has been brought up to date by the inclusion of the newer isocyanine 
dyes, but with no mention of the filter yellow K. 


“Annuaire Général et International de la Photographie.” 500 pp. 
and 225 supplement. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. Five francs. 
The sixteenth yearly issue of the “ Annuaire” again appears, under 
the editorship of M. Roger Aubry, in whose hands the volume pre- 
serves its accustomed features Intended for the amateur and student 
of photography, its pages are chiefly devoted to a review of pro- 
gress in the optics, chemistry, and technics of photography during 
the past year, in which section we find also a chapter on “The 
Scientific Applications of the Camera to Stereoscopy, etc.,” one on 
“Colour Photography,” and still another on “ New Items of Appara- 
tus.” Among the other literary contents is a fully illustrated article 
on “ The Methods of the Maker of Trick Cinematograph Films.” The 
volume includes the indispensable tables and formule, and contains 
also a directory of French amateur photographers, classified. under 
the societies of which they are members. 


“THE PHoto-MiInrATuRE.”—No. 79 of our excellent New York 
contemporary (London: Dawhbarn and Ward, 6d.) deals with the 
choice and use of photographic lenses, and contrives, even on this 
well-worn topic, to say some things in a different way, and to make 
still clearer some of the points which are difficult of comprehension 
by the beginner. It is, in fact, a book of lens small talk—without 
equations, without even a single diagram to bear an aberration com- 
pany. Editor Tennant is greatly to be congratulated no less than 
his readers. 

“Frisoing THE Nercative.”—Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, in 
issuing a new edition of this handbook of the after processes which 
a negative may require, have made it uniform with their popular 
shilling series of books, of which the excellent “Figures, Facts, and 
Formule” is a fairly representative volume. Brought down from 
the lordly price of half-a-crown (nett), the new issue suffers only in 
the matter of cover and paper. The latter is a minor matter, as 
the half-tone illustrations are placed on art paper. The book is 
very much more than a collection of formule; it contains a good 
deal on manipulation and principles, and in its shilling form, revised 
by Mr. Snowden Ward, it should prove a most useiul shelf companion 
to any practical. photographer 

ey 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Hackney Photographic Society will 
be held on November 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
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Dew Apparatus, &C. 


The “Standa” Daylight Time-Development Tank. 
Standard Patents Co., Ltd., 11, 
London, E.C. 


Made by The 
Bond Court, Walbrook, 


A’ new and improved model of this tank, which has now been 
before the public for several years, has been introduced by the 
makers. The original pattern of the tank embodied a number of 
conveniences in a surprisingly small space, a feature of the apparatus 
which has been very generally appreciated, we think, and has, in 
fact, done much to dispose photographers in favour of the stand 
method, inasmuch as the “ Standa” is very economical of developer. 
The tank still consists of an inner and outer vessel, the latter 
holding the developer, and the former, loaded with plates, being 
lowered into it and admitting the developer at the bottom. In the 
tank before us the inner vessel holds six quarter-plates. The outer 
one is charged with seventeen ounces of developer, which, when made 
up from the powders supplied by the firm, will develop to good 
density in five minutes, or a developer to act completely in a longer 
period can easily be prepared by making a weaker solution. 
Whichever be the solution adopted, the “Standa” tank, as we have 
found in an experience of it which commenced on its first appear- 
ance, is a most handy apparatus in use. If one is not content, as 
we confess we are not, to develop invariably by time, the plates are 
very easily removed by raising the inner tank and withdrawing any 
particular one from its grooves. Others will prefer to adopt the 
daylight method and secure the comfort of working in daylight (and 
fresh air), and in this respect we have found the tank quite efficient. 


PATENTED IN 


in our opinion, all the better for its 
ready application to dark-room use. From its compact size and 
ease of cleansing, the tank is just as well suited to tourist pur- 
poses as to regular work in a professional establishment, in which 
latter respect a good word must be said for the way in which the 
metal of which it is composed resists corrosion if washed after use. 
The Standard Patents Co. have recently brought out tanks for two 
exposures only to meet the wants of those taking their photography 
in small doses. Particulars of these, as of all the sizes in which 
the apparatus is made, can be obtained from any dealer, or from 
the firm at the address given above. 


Still it is none the worse, but 


De EEE 


Mussrs. J. H. Darumeyer, Lrp., who have recently removed their 
factory to larger premises at Neasden, held their annual beanfeast 
on Saturday, the 19th inst. Fine weather favoured the occasion, 
enabling some of the party to make the trip by steamer down the 
Thames. After dining at Murray’s Hoy Hotel excursions were made 
by tram and boat, the return journey being effected by a late train. 


Norra Mipprrsrx PxHotrocrapuic Soctery. — The multitude who 
take an interest in photography will find a capital exhibition now 
in progress in the Hast Gallery of the Alexandra Palace. It is made 
up of photographs by members of the North Middlesex Photographic 
Society, which has been in existence for nineteen years, its object 
being to extend the study of the art. In all there are 176 exhibits, 
embracing a variety of subjects, the rural being particularly pro- 
Much-prized landmarks, castles, ancient gateways, etc., 


minent. 


provide some very interesting specimens, whilst woodland stretches, 
visions of picturesque hill and dale, and the glories of life by lake 
and river add welcome contributions to the list. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


eee 
SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WHEE 
SATURDAY, JULY 27. 


Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Winchmore Hill Woods. 
Rugby Photographic Society. Outing to Althorpe.: 

Devonport Camera Club. Outing to Mount Edgcumbe. 

Edmonton and District Photographic Society. Outing to Waltham, 
Borough Polytechnic Photogrsphic Society. Outing on River Thames: 
Coventry Photographic Club. Outing to Astley and Arbury. 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Outing to Loch of Park. 

Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. Outing to Prestwich. 


Sunpay, JULY 28. 
North London Photographic Society. Outing to Denham. 
TUESDAY, JULY 30. 
Hackney Photographic Society. Members’ Open Night. 
WEDNESpAY, JULY 31. 


“The Dark Room, its Arrangement, &c.” John La 
**Micro-Stereoscopy Without a Mier 


MEETINGS OF 


Leeds Camera Club. h 
United Stereoscopic Society. 
G. W. Stannard. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligen 


—_+——_ 


PuHoToGRAPHING PrANs.—The London Stereoscopic and 
graphic Company, Litd., of Cheapside, sued Charles Wall, Ltd 
way contractors, of Lloyd’s Avenue, at the Lord Mayor's Co 
July 15, for £65 14s. for work done. Mr. B. Lailey (instruc 
Mr. Cox) was Counsel for the plaintiffs and Mr. W. G. Glyn 
(instructed by Messrs. W. Carpenter and Sons) for the defer 
Mr. J. L. Mitchell, general manager and secretary to the p 
company, said that on Januay 11, 1906, the order was givé 
name of the defendant firm being entered in the books. | 
Miles, manager of the plaintiffs’ Cheapside branch, stated 
fortnight after the invoice was sent defendants asked that it 
be made out to the British Contract Corporation. That, he 
the plaintiffs declined to do, as the order had been placed wit 
in the name of the defendants. For the defence Mr. H. We 
that the defendants had never given any authority to the gen 
whose instructions were followed to act for them. The pare 
to them on being opened was delivered to the adjoining office 
occupation of the gentleman in question. The jury stopp 
case at the close of the evidence, and returned a verdict for the 
tiffs for the amount: claimed. 


“For Casu Onty.”—The Rotary Photographic Company, I 
Union Street, Moorfields, sued Messrs. Danie} Bros., of Morley 
Lewisham, at the Greenwich County Court last week, for £21] 
goods sold. To satisfy the action, which had beem remitte 
the High Court, defendants had paid £14 6s. 11d. into court 
H. B. Sewell was for the plaintiff, and Mr. C. H. Dodd : 
defendants.—The cause of the dispute between the two parti 
as to whether the defendants were entitled to a certain ade 
discount which plaintiffs refused to allow, on the ground that 
a cash discount only.—His Honour took this view, and fou 
plaintiff, with costs. 


Earty Mornina PxHorocraPHeRs.—Walter Knight, 18, of 
bert Street, Portland Town, and George Hurrell, 18, of Littl 
Street, Camden Town, were charged at Marylebone Police 
ast week, with breaking and entering 256, Finchley Roa 
stealing 15s., two syringes, a camera, rubber stamp, six key 
other things, worth £2 2s., the property of J. H. Lewis 
chemists. Police-constable Young, 256 S, said he was in Ma 
Gardens about half-past one o’clock that morning, and saw P 
oitering about suspiciously. Knight was carrying a camera 
hand, and when questioned about it he said it belonged to hi 
he had been up to Hampstead Heath taking photographs 
yeing satisfied with the explanation, the witness arrested the pi 
At the station a number of keys were found on the men, and 
srosecutor’s address was on one of them inquiries were m 
Detective-sergeant. Loder, and it was found that the prosé 
premises had been broken into, the glass of a window being | 
hus giving access to the shop. All the missing property was 
Mr. Paul Taylor sent the case for trial. 


on the prisoners. 
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PuoTocRapHic FRavups.—At the Liverpool Assizes, last week, 
thomas and William M‘Hugh, father and son respectively, were 
ound guilty of what the Judge termed a cruel swindle, and sen- 
enced Thomas M‘Hugh to twelve and William to nine months’ 
nprisonment. The men induced persons to part with considerable 
ums as premiums to learn the photographic business, the younger 
man having a studio. 

Sunpay Trapinc.—At the Grimsby Police Court, on July 19, John 
lawkey, photographer, was charged with trading on June 23, 30, 
nd July 7. According to the police evidence, Hawkey was stand- 
ag outside his studio inviting people inside, and he seyeral times 
rent into the studio. Hawkey was called bv Mr. Wainwright, who 
efended. During the week, he said, he carried on business as a 
hotographer, but on Sundays he had nothing to do with the business 
xcept standing outside and telling people the price. His wife did 
ll the photographing, and all the money taken was hers absolutely. 
Ir. Wainwright submitted that the Act could not have contemplated 
hotography, as it had not been invented when the Act was passed— 
nd he mentioned that the Act was so ancient that if the fine was 
ot paid a man could be placed in the stocks for two hours. He 
ontended that Hawkey was not a tradesman. The King’s Bench 
ad decided that a tradesman was one who bought and sold goods. 
Vhen a photographer charged for the photographs he did not charge 
or the materials, but films, time, and skill in taking the photo- 
raph, in the same way asi a barber charged for shaves, and a barber 
ad been expressly held to be exempted under the Act. Another 
oint was that the business on a Sunday was not carried on by the 
efendant, but by his wife. The defendant did this, he did not mind 
dmitting, with a view to getting out of the Act, and it had therefore 
een done completely, the business being absolutely transferred to 
he wife. The defendant did not take part in the business, and did 
ot.receive a penny of the money taken on Sundays. He mentioned 
hat other Benches had taken different views of this question, At 
lackpool the Bench refused to convict photographers. Ano her 
Sench also refused because they said Sunday was the only day in 
thich a working man could get photographed in his best clothes. 
‘he Bench found that the defendant took part in the business, and 
hat his wife carried on the business for her husband. On those 
rounds they convicted him. A fine of 5s. and 6s. 6d. costs was 
nposed in each case. 


NEW COMPANIES. 
Epwarp Watson anp Co., Lrp.—Registered July 15. Capital 
1,000, in £1 shares. Objects: To take over the business of chemists, 
ruggists, drug and patent medicine vendors, dealers in pharma- 
sutical, medical, chemical, optical, surgical, photographic, and other 
reparations and apparatus carried on by E. Watson, at 100, Mitcham 
wad, Tooting, as Watson and Co. No initial public issue. 
egistered without articles of association. i : 
Parker anp Knicut.—July 12. £500 (£1). To acquire the busi- 
ess carried on by J. W. Parker, and) to carry on the business of 
hotographers, etc. No initial public issue. Registered without 
rticles. 108, Clarendon Road, Southsea. (94,159:) 


Dews and Dotes. 


Mr. Cuartes E. Sprercut, the well-known photographer, of London 
toad, Kettering, was married on the 16th inst. to Miss Florence L. 
‘ollings, eldest daughter of Mr. Edward Collings, of the Royal Hotel, 
vettering. 

NortHampron Naturat History Socrery (Photographic Section). 
-On July 13 some dozen members of the photographic section of the 
Yorthamptonshire Natural History Society went to Rugby with 
fr. R. G. Scriven, J.P., as their leader. At Rugby they were met 
y Mr. R. H. Myers, the honorary secretary~of the Rugby society, 
nd after a short stroll round the town, were met at the schools by 
he president of the society,-Mr.-B. B. Dickinson, M.A., who con- 
lucted them oyer the buildings, and through the chapel, gymnasium, 
vorkshops, library, and museum. The party also visited the churches 
f St. Andrew and Holy Trinity, and partook of tea in the St. 
Watthew’s parish buildings. After the meal Mr. Myers expressed, 
nm behalf of Mr. Dickinson, the Rugby society’s welcome to the North- 
mtonians. A vote of thanks to the Rugby friends was proposed 


y Councilor J. J, Wetherell (vice-president of the section), and 
econded by Mr. ©. H. Dorman (hon. secretary). 


“ Frncer-Print PHotocrapuy.”—Mr. Oliver Cromwell, a detective 
and photographer in the Bradford City Police, has published, with 
Mr. Elliott Stock, an intelligent little book on the above subject, 
a branch of photography which would appear to be of considerable 
value in the detection of crime. It is believed that the markings 
on anyone’s fingers. never change, and that no two persons have ever 
been found to have the same markings, and it is therefore claimed 
that this finger-print science should give irrefutable proof as to the 
guilt or innocence of a suspected person. With this end in view 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Cromwell’s little book will be largely 
studied by members of the police force, and stimulate many of them 
to take an interest in the subject with which it deals. 

“Tourist GurpE To THE ConTinENnT.”—A new edition of this 
popular guide has just been issued by the Great Eastern Railway, 
and includes among its special features particulars of a number of 
new tours in various districts, including the Hartz and 'Thuringian 
mountains, the lesser known valleys of the Rhine, some of the old 
Flemish cities, etc. The book is well illustrated, and contains a 
practical feature in the form of a series of Continental maps. Copies 
may be obtained from the publishers, 30, Fleet Street, E.C., and 
124, Regent Street, W.; from the Continental Department at Liver- 
pool Street Station; or may be ordered from all booksellers and rail- 
way stations. The price is 6d. 

Annuat Ovrine or Hovexrons, Lrp.—On July 13 the warehouse 
and office staffs of Houghtons, Ltd., had their annual outing. Start- 
ing from Waterloo at 10 o’clock they travelled to Staines by train 
and then embarked on the launch “ England,” and as the weather 
was fine a really enjoyable day was spent. Lunch and tea were served 
on board in the saloon of the boat, Mr. George Houghton, senior, 
presiding at the first lunch, and Mr. Edgar Houghton at the second. 
The boat went as far as Bray Lock, and on the return journey 
stopped at Windsor for an hour, thus affording an opportunity for 
a visit to the castle. The homeward trip was particularly enjoyable, 
and the party landed at Staines at 8 o’clock. About 200 members 
of the staff were on board. The “Ensign” Works outing took place 
on the weex previous. 

Tue “Ticka” Booxrer.—A booklet, giving full particulars and 
price list of the “'Ticka” camera and accessories, has been issued 
by the makers, Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. It contains numerous illustrations showing the kind 
of work that may be done with this little instrument, and the results 
obtainable, both when printed from the film in direct contact in the 
ordinary way and also when enlarged in the “'Ticka’” printing-box: 
A series of specimen prints, taken by an amateur, is also included 
in the booklet, and Messrs. Houghtons will be pleased to send a copy 
of both to any of our readers who have not already purchased a 
“ Ticka ” or applied for particulars, on their mentioning the “ British 
Journal” in their application. 

Vutox Comprtition.—The following are prize-winners in Messrs. 
Griffin’s monthly “ Velox” competition :—First prize (2 guineas), H. 
Beetham (Nelson, Lancs.); second prize (1 guinea), David Bain 
(Glasgow). Twelve prizes of 5s. each were also awarded to Thomas 
Marshall (London), J. H. Williams (Kettering), H. W. Hillier (Maid- 
stone), E. J. Brooking (Wisbech), W. Muff (Hipperholme), E. P. 
Grigg (West Bromwich), A. Vernon Wilkinson (Birmingham), Mrs. 
Helen Mackinnan (Aberdeen), Miss N. Mercer Adam (Bath), William 
Duff (Glasgow), Mrs. Myles (Clifton, Bristol), and W. E. Cork 
(Nelson, Lancs.). As this competition is strictly for those who have 
never won a prize before, the above prize-winners are debarred from 
again competing, and the opportunities for beginners thereby 
increased. 

Tuer Royat PHorocRapuic Socirery’s annual dinner is announced 
to take place as soon, as possible after the close of the exhibition. 
Messrs. A. W. W. Bartlett and Leslie E. Clift have been appointed 
joint honorary secretaries, and members of the Council will act as 
stewards, whilst it is hoped that all members of the society will 
assist in making the function a success. Tickets, which will be issued 
later, will be 7s. 6d. each. 

Royat PHoroerapuic Socrery.—On Tuesday, October 8, at the 
New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, W., Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, 
A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., will deliver the annual presidential address 
on “The Position of Pictorial Photography.” 

Mr. Drinkwater Burt, F.R.P.S., has removed from his late 
address in St. Stephen’s Avenue to No. 24, Queen Street, Hammer- 
smith, where he will have greater facilities in carrying on the various 
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branches of his work, among which he is at present giving much 
attention to the designing and fitting up of studios, both 
artistic and photographic, work now in hand including a painting 
studio, to be erected at Cropthorne, Worcestershire, for the well- 
known landscape artist, Mr. ‘IT. Hodgson Liddell, R.B.A. 

PHosPHORESCENT PapeR.—Relative to..an inquiry in our columns 
last week respecting phosphorescent paper, a correspondent informs 
us that this is manufactured by, and may be obtained from, Messrs. 
Horne and Sons, Ltd., City Road, E.C. 

Microscopy or tHE Prare Grain.—In reproducing the photo- 
micrographs of Dr. Scheffer last week the inversion of one photograph 
showing the grain of the plate before and after mercurial intensifica- 
tion disguised the fact that both photomicrographs showed precisely 
the same portion of the subject. We insert again these two blocks, 
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Fig. 19.—Before mercurial Fig. 20.—Aiter mercurial 


intensification, intensification. 


with Fig. 20 inverted, in order to show, from the right-angled forma- 
tion near the centre of the circle that the same portion of the subject 
is included in each case. If with the blocks in this position the 
description on page 543 of cur last issue be re-read, the points indi- 
cated by Dr. Scheffer can be more easily followed. 


Correspondence. 


ire Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken. of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*x* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents. 


STAND DEVELOPMENT, AND 

5 To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Washam’s tank, as he describes it in your issue 
of the 19th inst., would appear to be .a very convenient form, 
especially as he requires the simultaneous development of various 
sizes. Personally, I use porcelain ipping-baths, as made for wet- 
plate work. For instance, I have three or four 10 x 8 baths (i.e., 
taking 10 x 8 plates), these take two half-plates each on the one 
dipper, or eight half-plates for the four; larger sizes are developed 
singly. Glass dippers I eschew, as sooner or later, and generally 
the former, the bend at the bottom of the dipper becomes broken 
off by striking against the bottom of the bath, when the dipper is 
rendered useless. I make my own dippers out of stout copper wire, 
having a width between the legs of about four inches. Before the 
feet are turned up to rest the plate upon a piece of hard wood or 
vulcanite, with holes four inches apart, is slid on to the dipper, and 
being of about fin. to Zin in width, it forms a rest for the second 
plate. When the dipper is wanted for, say, 9 x 6 plate, the ledge is 
pushed up to top of dipper out of the way. I usually silver my 
dippers before taking them into use, but possibly this is an uncessary 
refinement. 

I find an error was allowed to pass when correcting proof of the 
article. “The bath of bisulphite recommended for clearing between 
development and fixation is given in my paper as 1 per cent., this 
should be 10 per cent. (ten per cent.).—I am, Gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, G. T. Harris. 

Sidmouth, 8. Devon. 


A CORRECTION. 


STAND DEVELOPMENT. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In the correspondence section in the “B.J.” current 
issue, we notice a letter upon “Stand Development” from Mr. W. 
Washam, Lausanne, wherein he refers to tanks for this method of 


{ 


developing, and states: “I have seen lately, perhaps in the “BJ. 
something of this kind noticed, but on inquiry I found it to be fe 
the English 4-plate size only.” We surmise he refers to ot 
“Merito” developing tank, and beg to advise you if he had onl 
made the inquiry direct to ourselves, as the patentees, we shoul 
have been able to tell him that we have other sizes—namely, 4}-plat 
5-x 4, P.C., plate, and 1-1-plate, and, in addition, we can mak 
any size to order. We can only surmise he has applied to-som 
other firm in the trade, who have evidently considered it too muc 
trouble to ascertain. Therefore, we shall be much obliged if yo 
will inform your readers that we have the sizes in general use no} 
upon the market, to take both twelve and six plates at the followin 
prices :—Tanks to hold twelve 4-plates, 5s.; 5 x 4 and P.C., 6s. 6d. 
s-plate, 7s. 6d. Tanks to hold six, 4-plate, 3s.; 5 x 4 and P.C 
4s. 6d.; 4-plate, 5s. 6d. In addition, loose carriers can be supplie 
with any of the tanks to take smaller-size plates than the size 
mentioned, so that one tank can be used for various sizes, but w 
only supply these carriers to order.—Yours truly (for W. IL 
Parkinson, Ltd.), W. L. Parxinson. 
5, Commutation Row, Liverpool. 


THE SULPHOCYANIDE-PERSULPHATE REDUCER. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I see by the report in this week’s “B. J.” (page 544 
that Dr. Schetfer, in his address to the Convention, said :—* Latel 
Dr. Liippo-Cramer has found that if we add _ sulphocyanide ¢ 
ammonia, or a similar acting substance, to the persulphate o 
ammonia, this works exactly like Farmer’s reducer.” I thought 
would drop you a line to mention that I found out this fact an 
published it in “ Photography ” over seven years ago (“ Photography, 
February 8, 1900, pages 86 and 99). The combination referred 
makes an excellent reducer, and has the advantage over ferricyanid 
and hypo in that it does not cause stains. Mr. W. H. Alexander, i 
an article on “Reducers” in “Photography” for April 2 last, pag 
289, after referring to several other reducers which act similarly & 
ferricyanide and hypo, says:—‘“ But the one which has succeede 
best in the writer’s hands is one due to Mr. §. ©. Puddy, and con 
sists of a mixture of ammonium persulphate and ammonium sulpho 
cyanide,” etc.—Yours faithfully, §. C. Puppy. 

Arrington House, 87, Crouch Hill, N., July 22, 1907. 


HYDROQUINONE AND GLASS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The group of diacidphenols, of which hydroquinon 
is a member, are all more or less affected by the action of light 
In the case of hydroquinone this action results in a perceptible 
darkening of the reagent and some loss of developing power. Con 
sequently manufacturers and wholesalers usually stock this chemica 
in the dark, either by putting it in a stone jar, or, if in a glasi 
bottle, by enclosing it in a carton or some similar device. 

My own experience tends to show that with the very pure hydro 
quinones now on the market this action goes on very slowly, and 
although I usually keep the chemical in a jar as a safeguard against 
breakage, I should have no hesitation about putting it in a bottle, 
In fact, I have done so upon several occasions; but I have always 
taken care to keep the bottle away from anything like strong sun 
light. Possibly the manufacturer who sent out the packages men: 
tioned in your note last week was under the impression that 
although a pound of hydroquinone might darken before it was used, 
an ounce would be more likely to be used before the light affected 


it. If this was not his idea (and perhaps if it was) he should have 
either sent out the bottle in a carton; or put the chemical in a dark 


non-actinic bottle. Wrapping in paper is a poor way out of the 
difficulty, and rather sayours of slovenliness. At any rate, I think 
photographers or dealers need fear no trouble arising from the 
storage of hydroquinone in bottles and under ordinary indoor con- 
ditions, providing it is not kept in stock more than a few months, 
and also, as I said before, that the chemical is fairly pure.—Yours 
very sincerely, Antuony J, PRESTON. 
37, Grove Lane, Camberwell, S.B. 


A POINT IN COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The article in this week’s “B.J.” on “The Owner- 
ship of Negatives” brought to my recollection a curious condition 
made by a customer who asked me to supply negatives of a number 
of local views. His stipulations were:—That the views must be 
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y original, and (here is the point) that I must on no account 
a negative for my own use should I make more than one 
re on any of the subjects. I came to an arrangement with 
but since then I have often wondered if such a restriction 
be enforced. 
yosing I am asked to make a negative of a particular street 
and after making an exposure for my customer I then make 
-myself. am I, in so doing, guilty of breach of good faith? 
continual movement and changes in the grouping of figures 
make the negatives distinct from one another. Yet, by reason 
r having been taken during a period of time for which the 
er would be charged, would I, on that account, be justified in 
other than giving my undivided attention to his order? In 
vords, to take views for myself while engaged in executing a 
er’s order would appear almost the same as for a printer 
nother’s printing during the hours for which he is paid by his 
er. I should be glad if you would kindly express your views, 
btless others besides myself are interested in the matter.—I 
s, yours faithfully, D. A. Granr (Manager). 
point raised by our correspondent is an interesting one, and 
+ comment on it would, of course, be a case in the courts. 
ow of none, however, which applies in the precise circum- 
aboye referred to. In our judgment, a photographer who, 
executing for a customer a commission which is sup- 
© give the customer the sole right in a photograph of a 
lar scene, is not within his right in there and then making 
egatives of the scene whch differ only in such minor matters 
es. It is perfectly true that the terms of the Con~right Act 
prevent his creating several copyrights, yet there can be 
oubt as to the light in which a judge would regard his action, 
such a case come before him. We shall be glad to hear the 
at other photographers on the subject.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


iswers fo Correspondents. 


matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
‘queries, must be addressed to “Tun Epitors, THE British 
IRNAL OF PuHoroGRAPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
udon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

respondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
munications through the post. Questions are not answered 
ess the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
munications relating to Advertisements and general business 
urs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
EENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
lertake the registration of copyright photocranhs at a charge of 
%d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
0 unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


RAPHS REGISTERED :— 


mgent, 12, Albany Road, Cardiff. Photograph of the Lord Mayor of 
ff being Knighted. 
ompson, 5, Bold Street, Liverpool. Photograph of the George’s Basin, 
pool, taken in 1871. . 
ntock, 7, Castle Street, Thetford, Norfolk. Photograph of Stone Cofin 
found at Thetford Gas Works. 
all, 31, Hart Street, Henley-on-Thames. Three Photographs :—Henley 
ta 1907. Race: Finish with Leander Boat Club and Belgium Crew. 
‘Finish with Belgium Crew and Christ Church, Oxford Boat Club. Photo- 
of Belgium Crew (Eight) in Boat. 

ell, 21. Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees, Two Photographs (both groups) 
ming Dr. W. G. Grace and Mr, and Mrs. A. B. Crosby. Two Photographs 
Geo. Butterfield. Two Photographs of Dr. W. G. Grace, Two Photo- 
8 of Dr. W. G. Grace with Mv. A, B. Crosby. 

ix, The Studio, St. Marychurch, Torquay, Devon. Photograph of the 
Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J.  Phetoaraph of the Lord Abbot of 
ast and the Rev. Dr. Graham, Bishop of Plymouth. eae 
gers. 46, Stanley Road, Wellingborough. Photograph of the Welling- 
th Volunteer Band. 


EVELOPMENT,—In your issue for July 5 you publish an article 
‘Tank Development,” by C. H. Claudy. In giving formule 
says the chemicals should be fresh and dry. Are we to 
erstand by that that both the sodium sulphite and sodium 
onate are to be anhydrous?—L. C. 

es, we take it that both salts would be of the anhydrous form, 
vided the salts are in good condition—that is, pure, and not 
resced—there is no necessity to use the anhydrous form, and 


you could use 162 grains of ordinary carbonate and 180 grains 
of ordinary sulphite. 

Empossing PHotocrapus.—tI should be under a great obligation to 
you if you would let me know the easiest and cheapest way of 
embossing photographs.—H. 8. C. 

By one of the embossing presses, obtainable from any large 
house of supplies. 

Toxtye Bromrprs.—Will you kindly let me know the best way of 
toning bromide postcards to brown. colour, in fairly large quan- 
tities? I think it is the sulphide process I want, but I am not 
familiar with the methods. Would the cards be permanent? 
—K. R. 

The sulphide method is described on p. 523 of our issue for 
July 12. Another method is to use the hypo alum bath, given 
on p. 988. 

Vinw Finprr, Erc.—I have an ordinary field camera, whole-plate, 
fitted with Busch anastigmat lens, 7/5.5, 10in- focus. I wish 
occasionally to use same as a hand camera for press work— 
sporting events, etc. I purpose using a strap round neck to sup- 
port camera. I should be glad to know what view finder you 
recommend. Also any ‘hints re focussing scale would be appre- 
ciated. I have always been used to focus on ground glass.— 
Nrrson. 

If the camera is hung round the neck it would be impossible 
to use any form of finder but the usual miniature camera’ or 
brilliant view finder in which the image is seen on the top. 
With regard to the focussing scale, this could ‘be made either 
by setting up the camera on a tripod and focussing objects at 
known distances and marking the baseboard, and this is the 
most practical method, or it must be calculated out, The first 
thing to do is te find the infinity mark, which can be easily done 
by focussing the clouds or the moon. Then x={2/d, or, in 
words, the square of the focus divided by the distance will give 
the necessary extension of the camera beyond the infinity mark. 
Suppose, in the case in point, it is required to find the extension 
for an object forty feet away, then 10 x 10 + 480 = .21 inches, 
the extra extension required. This does not take into account 
the depth of focus; this would have to be calculated for each 
stop. 

Lens.—We certainly should not advise the shorter focus lens, but 
you could obtain one of the same focus by paying a little extra 
money. It is perfectly immaterial what lens you get, as you 
cannot obtain more depth of focus with the same focus and same 
aperture. If you focus for the middle row you probably would 
not have to stop down so much, as then you use the front and 
back depth of focus. You would probably find the anastigmat give 
you a sharper picture at the larger aperture than, the other lens, 
because it is better corrected. 

Copyricut.—Would you kindly give me your opinion on the follow- 
ing? If C. gets a photograph from me (copyright mine), without 
permission to reproduce and without paying me for same, copies 
it, and forwards to magazine, etc., and they are reproduced 
under the name of C., who gets the fee for reproduction, as the 
work is presumed to be his? What remedy have I, and what 
is the best course to take? Or, presuming that, instead of 
making a copy of mine, he sends it (the original) along, and 
it is reproduced under his name, is the infringement against my 
copyright with him or the paper that reproduces? ‘Trusting the 

above is clear, as I find one paper last week has reproduced 

my copyright photograph, and another paper has had a block 
made, but not yet published same.—Crayon. 

It makes no difference as to the infringement by a news- 

paper, whether the block was made from a copy or your original 

photograph. In either case it is an infringement of your copy- 

right, and if you have registered your copyright you can take 

action through your solicitor. We should advise you, however, 

to first point out the facts to the newspapers and ask them what 

they propose doing, to settle the matter amicably. In the event 

of the photograph not having been registered, you have no 
remedy, but you can register at once and stop further infringe- 
ment. 

Sranp Deveropment.—(1) A good formula for studio negatives, to be 
developed by the “stand” method, and printed on platinum. Do 
you think diamidophenol would be good?. Naturally, I want 
to obtain the best results, but at the same time be economical. 
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(2) Do you think a wooden tank detrimental? (3) How can I 
avoid blisters on P.O.P. matte? I work both glossy and matte 
in one bath. The former does not blister, but the latter is very 
often covered with them. The usual gold and sulphocyanide 
bath used.—En Avanr. 

(1) See July 5, p. 503, and July 12, p. 521. Diamidophenol 
can, of course, be used, but we cannot see how this is going 
to be more economical than any other developer. One of the 
most satisfactory developers is glycin, according to Von Hiibl’s 
formula :— 


Boiling water 4 ozs. 

Sodium sulphite 25 ozs. 
When dissolved add— 

Glycin 1 oz. 
and then in small quantities— 

Potass. carbonate 5 ozs, 


This forms a thick cream, which must be well shaken and 
diluted with 80 to 90 parts of water, with the addition of 
1-10 grain of potass bromide per ounce. ‘This takes some hours, 
but reduction of the water naturally reduces the total time of 
development. (2) We should prefer a well-made metal tank, such 
as the “Standa” or Reynolds and Branson’s. (3) Look to the 
temperature of the solutions, and immerse the prints, after fixing 
in a 10 per cent. solution of formalin, or, if the blisters appear 
before fixing, use the formalin before toning. 


Coryricut.—(1) The procedure to be adopted when it is desired 


to copyright a photograph or negative, the fee, and address of 
the office? (2) Does the copyright, if a photograph, cover its 
negative, and has each print to be marked copyright? (3) In the 
event of there being no copyright in a photograph or negative, is 
any person or firm authorised to make use of the same on their 
obtaining a sample of the same by any means? From the Copy- 
right Act, p. 1074 of the “B.J.P. Almanac” of this year, it 
would appear this is permissible. (4) Suppose a p hotographer 
takes a photograph of a person and receives payment for the 
same, and in the event of the latter not assigning the copyright 
to the former in writing at the time, to whom does the copyright 
belong? From the latter portion of Par. I. of the Act, it woul. 
appear to.belong to neither of them. Further, from the former, 
and from the last portion of Par. IV., p. 1075, of the “B.J.P. 
Almanac,” that under these circumstances, which is quite con- 
ceivably a common occurrence, it appears that both are at perfec 
liberty to use and reproduce the photographs in any way or form 
they wish, provided no copyright is registered at the time or 
subsequently, and provided the latter has not retained the same 
at the time of the photograph being taken. I may, of course, 
be quite wrong in my interpretation of the Act, as I am unversed 
in legal matters, but this is how it reads to my mind, and 
would be so read, I think, by anyone not so versed. (5) Suppose 
the right of reproduction of a photograph in any particular form 
is sold to a firm of printers or publishers for so producing, anc 
a percentage on the output is to be paid by the latter to the 
former, what check is there that the amount they credit corre- 
sponds to the actual number of productions they print or 
publish, say, for instance, in the case of a postcard firm? (6) 
Same as No. 1, but with reference to patenting anything in the 
photographic line? (7) If you can give the address of any reliable 
patent agents, etc., who undertake to do this at moderate rates? 
(8) In a patented article, who looks after, and is responsible for 
the patent rights—i.e., that the article is not used by others; or 
if so, that the correct royalty or other charge is credited to the 
patentee ?—QUERIST. 

(1) The full procedure is given in the “ Almanac,” 1906, p. 665. 
A print must be deposited at Stationers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
a fee of 1s. paid, and a form filled up, giving a description 
of the print, the name and address of the proprietor of the 
copyright, and of the author of the work. This is signed by 
the proprietor. (2) It does. [he prints need not be marked 
copyright. (3) Certainly, it is permissible.- (4) To the sitter, who 
pays for it. You are mistaken in your reading of the Act. 
See the article in the 1906 “ Almanac.” (5) None, except the right 
to examine their books. (6) Apply to the Patent Office, 25, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C. (7) Rayner and 
Co., 37, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. (8) The manufacturer 
usually is interested in detecting infringements, and equally a 


? 


patentee, who is collecting royalties. ~ There is no offici: 
on the payment of royalties. 
Arc Licut PHorcGRapHs.—Will you please be good enough to 
the phenomenon in the enclosed rough print? You will 
that from every arc light there are several light waves. | 
tell me the cause and preventive, if any? The movemen 
are practically identical, and they all go one way. 1] 
wind any effect on them, as it was in that quarter? FE 
I get the arcs without reversal, as I am afraid if less e 
was given it would not be sufficient for the general ef 
an Bt, ID), 
There is no absolute preventive and remedy. A well 
plate (the backing applied liberally at home) will give le 
tion, but in any case you must expose a good deal from 
screened arc in the foreground. We advise you to try 
chromatic plate (well backed with a black mixture), witl 
you can give much shorter exposure. 
Reriex WorK.—I enclose two postcards, prints from negative! 
by reflex camera, exposure 1-420 sec., //6, cloudy day. I 
be obliged if you would criticise them, and say what w 
a fair price per dozen to charge for this class of work.—J. 
The photograph with the swimmers in the water we 
consider satisfactory; the sharpest focus should have ] 
the foreground, not further back, as it is. The diver is 
and in both cases exposure and general technique ver 
save ias above mentioned. We advise you to read ] 
“ Advanced Hand-Camera Work” (Dawbarn and Ward, 1 
to price, such negatives, if taken a dozen at a time, she 
the least, be worth from 5s. to 10s. each; in very many cast 
more. 
Lens Qurry.—I have bought a set of lenses, supposed to be 
plate portrait. The loose negative lens is a double concé 
this correct, or should it be a concave convex? Could I 
lengthen the focus by putting a longer focus crossed con 
I may require it about 2in. longer than present focus.—G. | 
We do rot clearly understand what you have bought, 
it is the loose lenses of a portrait combination. In this « 
should have expected to find a concave-convex meniscus; 
course, double concave lenses may be used in some 
combinations. You could lengthen the focus in the w 
suggest, but you would probably upset the corrections, ; 
into difficulties. 
G. P. and Others.—In our next. 


+ 
From “ Punex.”—“ Our illustrated newspapers must rei 
careful. Toaphotograph, entitled ‘Signor and the Mc 
which appeared the other day, was appended the insulting e 
tion: ‘The well-known tenor is distinguished by a X.’” 
“Estona ” Comprrirron.—In the recent competition institi 
the Birmingham Photographic Company, Ltd., for prints o 
“Hstona ” self-toning P.O.P., the successful competitors were 
prize (2 guineas), Miss C. Rivers, 21, Greenhill Park, Wi 
N.W.; second prize (1 guinea), W. H. Miles, Combe-St.-N 
Chard; third prize (half a guinea), Miss Ida J. Massey, Priory 
Hale, Cheshire. The work sent in was of a very high standai 
the winners are to be heartily congratulated on their success. 
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SUMMARY. 


scheme of certification of cinematograph operators has been 
a up, and is expected to come into force next October. (P. 574.) 


8. D. Chalmers, M.A., is to deliver the Traill-Taylor memorial 
te in October next. His subject is announced as ‘“‘ The Aberra- 
of Photographic Lenses.” (P. 586. 


ssrs. Staley have brought together an interesting exhibition 
otographs of Holland at their premises in Thavies Inn. (P. 580.) 


veral convictions under the Act of Charles II. have been made 
n the past week against photographers trading on Sundays. 
74.) 


neras for colour-photography, cinematographs, and stereoscopes 
mong the patents of the week. (P. 581:) 


. R. J. Wallace, of the Yerkes Observatory, replies on page 
0 the recent article of Dr, S. E. Sheppard on Mr. Wallace’s 
tometric investigations. 


interesting case connected with the relation of a commercial 
er to a firm with whom he has signed an agreement as -to 
reservation of business trusts was decided in the High Court 


week, (P. 575.) 


. Bartlett, before the Philadelphia Photographic Society, has 
1a formula for bright prints on stale platinum paper. (P. 574.) 
this week’s article on the “ Wet Collodion Process” Mr. Foxlee 
with the manipulation in sensitising and with certain after- 


asses, (P. 576.) 


e have some comments to make on the obligations upon photo- 
hic apprentices and their masters. (P. 575.) 


“ Cotour-PHoTOGRAPHY ’’ SUPPLEMENT. 


1e Lumiére “ Autochrome” Plates.—Mr. E. J. Wall gives the 
ts of measurements of the mosaic filters used in the Lumiére 
ess, and photomicrographs of the grain of the plate. (P. 57.) 


. J. H. Smith, as the result of experiments in the reproduction 
umiére “ Autochromes ” on “ Uto” paper, recommends a special 
ting accessory for the purpose of shortening the exposure while 
snsing with direct sunlight. (P. 62.) 


le first portion of an important paper on the Lippmann process 
ars on page 59. 


new dye, “rapid filter blue,” has been introduced by Messrs. 
ter Lucius and Briining. (P. 62.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Hand-Camera (Considering the great volume of hand- 
OEE: camera photography, it is a matter for 
some surprise that the advantages from a pictorial stand- 
point of a lens of greater focal length than the usual five 
inches in the quarter-plate are not more generally recog- 
nised. Actually the truth of this dictum is confirmed by the 
skilled hand-camera workers in their own practice, for al- 
most all the finished prints which possess any pleasing per- 
spective are generally enlargements from a portion only 
of the negative. The use of a lens of longer focus in 
the first instance is all to the good for more reasons than 
one. The greater scale of the negative permits of a lesser 
degree of enlargement, and consequently of less graininess 
in the enlarged print; and the lesser depth of focus of 
the larger lens usually means a gain in pictorial quality. 
We are glad to see that the point of narrower angle of 
view is not neglected by the opticians. Messrs. Voigt- 
lander, in their latest handsome list, which, by-the-bye, 
contains much general advice on the use of lenses, suggest 
an angle of 45 degrees when circumstances permit of the 
focussing being done with the necessary certainty. They 
give the following table of focal lengths for this angle and 
those of 55 and 60 degrees :— 


ANGLE OF PICTURE. 


45° 55° 60° 
Size of Plate. Focus. Focus. Focus. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. 
44 x Bh 64 5h 3 
65 x 42 3 8 Tz 
7 x5 103 83 7h 


It need scarcely be pointed out that a camera of the re- 
flex pattern affords the desirable facility of working at the 
narrower angle. 

* * * 


Dr. Scheffer’s As considerable interest has been aroused 
Sections. by Dr. Scheffer’s exceedingly fine sec- 
ions of photographic films as to how he obtains them, he 
has been good enough to send two numbers (Nos. 755 and 
756), of “ Prometheus,” in which he details his examina- 
ion of the various stones used for grinding microtome and 
other knives. His articles are illustrated with eighteen 
photo-micrographs of the surfaces of the stones, and 
he edges of knives ground thereon, and we can commend 
hese descriptions to the notice of all interested in the mat- 
er. Some of the illustrations are very instructive and 
striking, as they show the effects of the correct and incor- 
rect movement of the knife on the stone, and through the 
imbedding medium. One good idea of Dr. Scheffer’s is 
he use of brass or aluminium plates damped with water, 
soapy water, or oil, and sprinkled with a mixture of ten 
parts of emery powder and three parts of Paris red. 
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Sunday As has been noticed in our “Notes and 
Photography. News” columns during the last few 
weeks, the police in some districts have of late been put- 
ting that ancient law passed in the reign of Charles I. in 
force against photographers for Sunday trading. This an- 
tiquated and practically obsolete law -is rarely invoked 
except in country districts. In London and other large 
towns it is seldom proceded under, as witness the large 
businesses carried on in some marketing districts during a 
good portion of the Sabbath. In our issue of last week a 
case was reported in which a novel defence was set up. 
A photographer was charged, on three summonses, with 
trading on Sundays, and the defence was that he practised 
photography all the week, but his wife took the photo- 
graphs and the money on Sundays; he only stood at the 
door on that day inviting people in, and therefore was not 
following his ordinary calling. The defence was certainly 
novel, but it did not avail, and the defendant was fined five 
shillings, the maximum penalty, and five-and-sixpence costs 
on each summons. It was different in the sixties, at which 
period, in our recollection, a well-known photographer who 
had a very lucrative “Sunday ” studio in the City of Lon- 
don was, for some time, summoned at the Mansion House 
every week for carrying on his business on the Sabbath, 
and was regularly fined five shillings and costs, which he 
paid, but without altering his procedure. The only fine 
that can be inflicted is one of five shillings, and it cannot be 
increased, however many times the person may be con- 
victed. Hence there is little danger of Sunday photography 
being put a stop to by the enforcement of this ancient law. 
We may add that under a more recent Act, 34 and 35 V., 
c. 87, no prosecution for offences under the Act of Car. 2 are 
to be instituted, except with the consent, in writing, of the 
chief officer of police of the district or two justices of the 
peace, or a stipendiary magistrate, having jurisdiction in 
the place where the offence is committed. Further, no pro- 
secution can be heard before the magistrate by whom or 
with whose consent it has been instituted. This law was 
probably passed to prevent vexatious prosecutions by pri- 
vate persons. 


* x * 
Platinum 
Prints on 
Stale Paper. 


The use of oxidising bodies as a means of 
overcoming the veil which naturally re- 
sults on the development of platinum 
paper which has lost its pristine virtues through storage 
in a damp place, or even through long keeping (several 
years) with every precaution, is, of course, well known, and 
we have had formule recommended in which the chlorates, 
bichromates, and other per-salts have figured. In a recent 
paper before the Philadelphia Photographic Society, Dr. 
John Bartlett avows his preference for the normal or neu- 
tral chromate of potassium for this purpose. Half a grain 
of this substance in one ounce of the normal oxalate de- 
veloper, diluted with one-third its volume of water, had been 
sufficient to produce passable prints on platinum paper five 
years of age. In less severe cases half a grain to every two 
ounces of diluted developer is described as an ample dose. 
Though we may query the right of any person to be de- 
scribed as a platinum printer who has paper five years old 
in his possession, yet the prescription may be of occasional 
service to those of the still surviving class who would rather 
spend half-a-day in making shift with old deteriorated ma- 
terial, which at the best will give them, but a passable re- 
sult, than throw all the old stuff away and make a good 
job with fresh. 


* * * 
Certificates in We are advised by Mr. J. Brooke 


Bene Ato: Wilkinson, secretary of the Cinemato- 
Sperating: graph Manufacturers’ Association (whose 


enviable address is Holborn Restaurant, 
W.C.), that an examination and certification of exhibitors 
of cinematograph pictures is to be undertaken by that 


body in co-operation with the Northampton Insti 
The certificate will be based on a practical examin: 
to be held at the Northampton Institute in October - 
at which the candidate will work his own machin 
one provided for him, and will also answer verbal | 
tions as to the use of illuminants, optical principle 
his apparatus, the precautions for safety, and the prac 
matters of an exhibition. For an advanced certificat 
subjects are wider in their range, and include a knowl 
of the properties of celluloid, electrical manipulation 
measurements, and other constructional details conne 
with the cinematograph. We gather from the syll 
that the examination is entirely confined to the exhib 
portion of a cinematograph operator’s work; the ta 
of the negatives is not part of the certification scheme, 
rightly so, as the public has practically nothing to 
from want of knowledge in this direction on the pai 
the operator. The examiners in both grades are Me 
A. C. Bromhead, Robert W. Paul, J. D. Walker 
Buckney, A. B. Kent, J. H. Polak. It is to be hi 
that qualified operators will have enough esprit de ¢ 
to take up the certification scheme. Its success ch 
rests with them, but if we may anticipate their atti 
from that of the photographic assistants, it is not li 
that the examiners will be over-worked in October 1 
However, the duties of a cinematograph operator len 
themselves better to examination, it is to be hoped that 
scheme will receive such support as will safeguard 
public from incompetent operators. 
* * * 

Indicators of The means of testing a toning, deve 
Acids and ing, or other solution for its pr 
(AUIS: state as to acidity or alkalinity is 
Operation as to which probably many photographer 
even long experience are not completely informed. 
difficulty arises from the various properties of the col 
ing matters which are used in minute doses to indicate 
passage of the solution from faint acidity to faint ¢ 
linity, or its adjustment at the point of exact neutra 
It may be useful, therefore, to give one or two exir 
summarising a useful paper on this subject which app 
in the current issue of the “Chemist and Druggist ” w 
the signature of Mr: W. 8. Clarke. After pointing 
that the best indicators are litmus, methyl orange, 
phenolphthalein, the writer mentions the particular ¢ 
in which one of these reagents is preferable to the oth 

Methyl orange (yellow with alkalies. red with acids) may 
employed in the presence of carbon dioxide. It must not be 
for organic acids, or in the presence of nitrous acid or its salts, 

Phenolphthalein (colourless with aci s, pink with alkalies) i 
best indicator for use with organic acids. It cannot be tsed i 
presence of ammonia or its salts. If carbonates are estimated b 
aid, the liberated carbon dioxide must be removed by boiling. 

Litmus (blue with alkalies, red with acids) is affected by carl 
acid. Its use with organic acids is limited. It is not affecte 
ammonia or its salts. 


Thus, in preparing a solution of citrate o potash it 
be best to use caustic potash and citric acid with phe 
phthalein as an indicator, whilst if ammonia were 1 
in making the citrate of ammonia, the latter reagent wi 
be inadmissible. In making a neutral solution of pe 
sium oxalate for platinum development, oxalic acid 
potass. carbonate may be employed, and phenolphtha 
or litmus used as an indicator, but in this case, owin 
the liberated carbonic acid, the solution must be bo 


to expel the gas before the last adjustment of the neu 
point is made. 


Preservatives A suggestion for the use of pharmae 
of Gelatine but of possible application in ph 
Albumen. graphy, is made by Mr. F. H. Ale 


in the current number of the “ Phar 
ceutical Journal,” where it is pointed out that a solu 
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albumen or gelatine, the presence in which of pre- 
rvatives, such as acetic acid, may be undesirable, may 
kept in condition by means of benzine. In its pure 
ite benzine is a highly innocuous body photographically. 
r. Alcock however, uses the cheap commercial variety 
lown as wood naphtha, of sp. gr. .8706 at 60 deg. F,, 
id costing 2s. a gallon. One or two per cent. of this 
juid in an albumen or gelatine solution was found to be 
excellent preserving agent for solutions of these bodies, 
d, on account of the neutral character of the benzine, 
ay be found of occasional service in photographic 
chnics. 


* * * 

1e One of those cases which is of interest 
ghts of I and importance to every business man 
Meeiecs. was heard in the High Courts last week 


before Mr, Justice Swinfen Eady, and is 
ported in the “Times” of Saturday last, the 27th 
st. It was an action of a firm of mineral water manu- 
cturers against another firm in the same business. The 
tier had taken into partnership a former traveller of 
m No. 1, and had used his memoranda books and 
wticulars of his former employers’ net prices, etc., 
though the agreement with his previous frm had been 
at “he shall not nor will not at any time hereafter 
. divulge or make known any of the trusts, secrets, 
counts, or dealings of or relating thereto.” It was 
oved that the defendant firm had knowledge of certain 
these trusts before the traveller left the plaintiffs 
aployment. The memoranda ordered to be restored to 
e plaintiff firm included a list of 200 names and 
ldresses of customers, in regard to which there was talk 
tween the defendants and the traveller of “ bagging the 
t.” We doubt if the behaviour of the defendant fell 
‘low the moral standard in such circumstances, and the 
mages of £200 in all appear slight if it was assumed 
at the traveller was to preserve the names of all the 
aintiff firm’s customers as a secret. The lesson of the 
se, however, appears to be the importance of a clear 
iderstanding as to a time limit or some other restriction 
which a traveller may assent as to the use of informa- 
on acquired while in the employment of his firm. 


— +». _____. 


->HOTOGRAPHIC APPRENTICES, IMPROVERS, 
AND MASTERS—AND THEIR OBLIGATIONS. 


® are continually receiving letters from, those who have 
en apprenticed to the photographic profession complain- 
8 that, after serving their term, they have been taught 
ttle beyond printing and toning, and, perhaps, retouch- 
5; also that they know little or nothing of studio work, 
id, consequently, are quite unable to obtain employment 
} operators, although they should be fully competent to 
) so. Some photographers, far too many we fear, take 
oprentices more with the object of getting a premium; or 
ith the view of getting some one, after a little tuition, to 
9 the work they require of them, for a term of years— 
suallv three or five—for a quite nominal wage, some- 
mes for practically no wage at all, without giving any 
sally valuable tuition in return which would make the ap- 
rentice a thorough craftsman. Some who take apprentices 
ith these objects in view do not seem to realise the re- 
Ponsibilities they incur, or the trouble they may get them- 
‘Ives into in the event of their not being fully carried out. 
A photographer who takes an apprentice is bound to 
uly teach him all branches of the business as carried on 
y him.; not merely to teach him, we will say, printing and 
Ming, and, perhaps, retouching, or other work he, the 
laster, wants done. He must also, if it is a portrait busi- 
ess, fully instruct him in lighting and posing, managing 


sitters, and studio work generally. Unless the apprentice 
is fully taught his business throughout the master becomes 
liable not only to have to return the premium, if one was 
paid with him, but also lays himself open to an action for 
damages for the apprentice’s loss of time while serving his 
term. 

As misconceptions evidently exist, both with masters and 
apprentices, as to the rights of each, we shall here give 
some points with regard to those of both. In the first 
place, when apprentices are bound, there must be legal in- 
dentures, signed by both parties, fully setting forth what 
the apprentice is tobe taught. These should, preferably, 
be drawn out by a solicitor, and must be stamped with a 
two-and-sixpenny stamp. Unless the indenture is duly 
stamped it is not binding on either party, and the appren- 
tice becomes merely a weekly servant, who can leave at 
any time on giving a week’s notice. On the other hand, 
the master can discharge him on similar terms. 

An apprentice cannot be compelled to serve after he at- 
tains the age of twenty-one. Supposing, for example, a 
youth is bound, at the age of seventeen, for five years—a 
very general term in the photographic profession, though 
it is often three years, particularly in the case of females— 
he, or she, is not bound to serve after the age of twenty-one 
unless he chooses to do so, and the master cannot compel 
him. Now, a female who is apprenticed, we will say, to 
learn retouching and reception-room duties should, if she 
were. properly instructed, be fully competent to take an 
engagement as a retoucher and receptionist, but in very 
many cases she is not. Hence, when a female has served 
her term, she frequently has to take an engagement as an 
improver for a time at quite a nominal salary. The same 
thing often occurs with male apprentices. After serving 
three or five years’ apprenticeship they are also compelled 
to accept an engagement as an improver at quite a trivial 
salary. With the present dry plates and ready sensitised 
papers, there is nothing in ordinary every-day photography 
in which any person with ordinary intelligence should not 
be made thoroughly competent in all respects, during an 
apprenticeship of five or even three years if properly taught 
as he ought to be by the master. 

An apprentice, we ought to add, is not bound to serve 
after he has arrived at the age of twenty-one. But it will 
be as well to say that if any one, after that age, appren- 
tices himself he is bound to serve the full time agreed upon 
whatever it may be; he, being of full age, is capable of con- 
tracting for himself. That is not the case with.a minor, as 
with him it is the parent or guardian who is the contracting 
party. 

In connection with the term “Gmprovers,” it is note- 
worthy that some who advertise for these services stipu- 
late that they must be competent in all branches. We 
recall to mind an advertisement of a provincial photo- 
grapher which, some little while back, asked for an im- 
prover who must have had at least seven years’ practical 
experience in a first-class London house. One would not, 
unnaturally, have surmised that any one who had seven 
years’ experience in a high-class London establishment 
could scarcely be classed as an improver. Some of those 
who, at times, advertise for assistants as improvers expect 
them to be really efficient workers, and to be able to do all 
they require of them, but at a lower salary than they would 
have to pay if they advertised for an assistant in the 
ordinary way. 

A few of the legal aspects as regards masters and appren- 
tices will now be explained. The law with regard to them 
is very stringent indeed, and local magistrates and justices 
of the peace have full power to apply it in all cases ; hence 
there is no necessity for costly legal proceedings. In the 
case of a dispute between an apprentice and his master 
the local magistrate, or justices of the peace, can settle the 
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matter at once on the application of either party. If, for 
example, the parents or guardians of a youth find that he 
is not being properly taught his trade according to the terms 
of the indenture the master can be summoned before the 
magistrate, who, after hearing the case, and finding it 
proved, has the power to order the premium, paid, or any 
portion of it, to be refunded, and the indentures cancelled. 
Not long ago a case was reported in the daily papers where 
a youth had been apprenticed to the ironmongery business, 
and the master was proceeded against for not properly 
teaching him the business. The defence was that as the 
apprentice had the run of the shop he had full opportunity 
of learning the business. ‘This, however, was held to be not 
thoroughly teaching it, and the master had to refund a 
good portion of the premium he had received. 

The indentures may be cancelled by a m 
proof of wilful misconduct by either m 
or of wilful disobedience or misbehav 
tice. If the master dies the indenture 
interest being a mere personal trust— 


agistrate on 
aster or apprentice, 
iour of the appren- 
S are dissolved—the 
but if the apprentice 


is bound to two masters, say partners, then he becoi 
the apprentice of the survivor. The bankruptcy of the n 
ter also dissolves the apprenticeship, and the Court x 
order the premium paid, or any portion of it, to be refun 
out of the estate. Should a master give an apprent 
licence to leave him he cannot afterwards recall it. If 
apprentice absents himself from his master’s service 
magistrate is empowered to order him to serve out 

absent time, or make satisfaction for it, and in default 
may be committed to prison. If, however, an apprent 
has served a full seven years he cannot be compelled 
serve longer. 

The above are some of the chief legal points that are 
interest to those who take apprentices, and to those who 
apprenticed. In binding an apprentice to a photograp! 
it should clearly be set out in the indentures what he, 
she, is to be taught, and it is then the duty of the par 
or guardian to see that it is thoroughly done, and, if n 
that proceedings are taken to enforce the conditions of - 
indentures. 


THE WET COLLODION PROCESS IN PRACTICE. 


[The following article deals with the manipul 
articles Mr. Foxlee has dealt with the e: 
tion of collodion and bath. 
types.—Eps. B.J.] 


The succeeding chapter will gi 


Somn of my readers may possibly consider that in former articles, 
and perhaps this, IT am somewhat prolix, but, as I said at the 
commencement of them, success or failure in the collodion pro- 
cess depends upon quite trivial things, and that is the reason 
for the apparent prolixity. With this remark we will resume 
our subject, reverting to the last article. 

Manipulation in Sensitising. 

The collodion having set to the necessary state, the dinper 
is withdrawn from the bath and the plate placed upon it, and 
gently lowered in the solution. This must be done without 
hesitation, as the slightest stop or check in its immersion will 
cause a line which is certain to show in the negative. When 
the plate is completely immersed it is, on the dipper, slightly 
agitated by moving it laterally in the solution for a few seconds. 
After being in the bath for a minute or two the plate is quickly 
withdrawn and replaced a few times ; this will facilitate the 
removal of the solvents of the collodion. The plate is then 
allowed to rest for a few minutes, according to the tempera- 
ture. If when the plate is again withdrawn it shows no signs 
of streakiness it is ready for exposure. If it shows streaks 
it should be replaced until the solution will drain off perfectly 
even, and with no signs of streakiness. The plate should then 
be drained for a minute or two on a pad of blotting-paper, and 
the back wiped with a piece of blotting-paper. This prevents 
any superfluous solution draining off into the dark slide. The 
slide should be carefully dusted before the plate is put into it 
and the best duster to use for the purpose is a slightly damp 
skin of chamois leather, as that is quite free from fluff, and 
takes up the dust readily. 

We have here been assuming that the dipping-bath is the one 
employed. But if the wave bath, described in a previous 
article, be used—and that is far the preferable for large-size 
plates—the plate is placed on the ledge or pegs provided for the 
purpose (the bath being in the upright position). The cover 
is then closed, and the bath lowered to the horizontal position 
without any stoppage, when the solution will flow over the 
plate in an even waye. If any check were made in lowerin+ 
the bath a mark would be made as in the case of a stoppage 
with the dipping-bath. If the bath be then slightly tilted 


ation of the wet collodion plate when sensitising and developing. 
arlier stages of the process, including the cleaning of the plates and the prepar 
ve instruction in the use of the process for glass positives and farr 


In previo 


up and down a few times it will aid in the removal of 

ether from the collodion. When the plate is completely ¢ 
sitised the bath is again brought to the upright position, wi 
it may be left draining without further trouble. As the atr 
phere within the bath is saturated with moisture, the pl 
may be drained for even half an hour or more without fear 
its becoming dry. Indeed, this long draining is a great { 
ventive of what are known as “ oyster-shell” markings. 


Sensitising in a Flat Dish. 

If an ordinary flat dish or tray is used for the sensitising s¢ 
little dexterity, or knack, is necessary to avoid lines, 1 
method is usually as follows:—The vessel is tilted so that 
upper end is free from the solution. One end of the plate 
then rested on the empty space, then it and the tray are lowe: 
simultaneously to the horizontal position, so that the solut 
flows over the film in an even wave. This vessel is then gen 
rocked to and fro. 

Before the plate is put into the slide, pieces of blotting-pay 
should be placed on the bottom corners for it to rest upon, a 
also to absorb any of the bath solution that may drain from 1 
plate. It may be well to state that the sooner the plate 
developed after it is sensitised and exposed the better, p 
ticularly in hot weather, as then the film quickly dries. If th 
is a suspicion that it has somewhat dried, it is a good plan 
re-immerse it in the bath for a few seconds before developing. 

With regard to the exposure, nothing that would be of a 
real service can be said; but the worker who is familiar w 
the working of gelatine plates will at once recognise whet! 
the negative has been rightly timed or not. The characterist 
of under-exposed or over-exposed collodion negatives are p 
cisely the same as those of dry plates. 


Applying the Developer. 

When the exposed plate is taken from the slide it is res 
upon a pad of blotting-paper for a few seconds to absorb : 
superfluous solution there may be on the bottom, as that n 
possibly be charged with impurities. Sufficient of the i 
deyeloper to well cover the plate, and not more, is then put i 
a glass cup or beaker; if the plate is large an ordinary gl 
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pler is a convenient vessel for the purpose. The plate is 
taken by the corner—the one by which it was held while 
g coated with the collodion—and the developer poured gently 
g one edge, avoiding air-bubbles, which would produce 
kings, and caused to flow in one unbroken wave over the 
wce. If any stoppage in the flow be made a mark of uneven 
lopment will be produced. The solution is then made to 
to and fro and backward and forward, when the image will 
kly appear. Care should be taken to spill as little as pos- 
. of the developer, as it would carry away with it some of 
free silver, and thus lessen the density in the first deyelop- 
i. It should be kept in mind that in the collodion, process 
development is physical; the image is formed bv the nre- 
ation of silver. It might here be mentioned that if the 
2», after exposure, were washed free from silver, the develoner 
d fail to bring out the image unless some silver were added 
; when it was applied. Therefore, it will be seen that the 
free silver there is on, and in, the film during the develop- 
t the less will be the density in the image obtained in the 
development. Therefore, the desirability of using onl~ a 
mum quantity of the developer, and spillin~ as little of it 
gssible, will be easily recognised. 

Remedying Errors in Exposure. 
om the way in which the image appears it is easily judged 
her the exposure has been correctly timed or not. If when 
high-lights first appear they are quickly followed by half- 
3, and then by detail in the shadows when viewed by trans- 
ed light—the developer being momentarily drained back 
the cup to permit of the examination—the exposure will 
been about right. The developer is then returned to the 
> and flowed over as before, when the density will go on 
sasing. When no more can be got with the iron the plate 
en well washed, and is ready for intensifying. If the image 
ld prove tardy in making its appearance, and the shadows are 
ing in detail, under-exposure is indicated, and the develop- 
; with iron should be forced by keeping the solution longer 
1e plate. When the developer becomes muddy from the pre- 
ation of silver it should be thrown off and a fresh lot, after 
addition of a few drops of silver solution has been made, 
ied. This may be poured, locally, on and off the darker 
ions of the picture. In this way detail in the shadows may 
lently be coaxed out, provided the under-exposure hag not 
too pronounced. Of course, with this continued develop- 
; the lights have been gaining density the while, and it 
lite possible that the negative will require no after-intensi- 
ion. Should the image come out all over at once it is 
“ar sign of over-exposure, and the action of the develoner 
Id be stopped at an early stage by washing the plate, and 
‘intensification relied on for the ultimate density. In a 
of much over-exposure the negative with advantage may 
xed before it is intensified ; that will give clearer shadows, 
use the intensifier does, to an extent, bring out more 
il when it is used before fixation. 
when the developer is applied to the plate it does not 
freely over it, more alcohol must be added. When the 
r-bath is old and well charged with the ether and alcohol 
the collodion the film is somewhat repellent of the de- 
ner, but that is quite remedied by the addition to it of 
» Spirit. : 
ter the image has been fully brought out by the iron 
loper, the negative is thoroughly washed under the tap. 
re will probably be some reduced silver on the back of 
plate. This should be cleared off with the fingers if it is 
of small size. If large plates are in use, a piece of sponge 
Id be kept handy for the purpose. When well washed, the 
tive can be examined at leisure. If it is seen to have 
the correct exposure it may be intensified, either bsiore 
fter fixation; but if it is at all under-exposed, it is best 
itensify before fixation, because, as already mentioned, some 


little detail is brought out by the pyro intensifier. If, how- 
ever, the negative proves to be much under-exposed, it will 
be well to intensify it with the iron developer, with a drop 
or two of the silver solution added, as then, during the opera- 
tion, a little more detail may possibly be brought out. Should, 
however, the negative turn out to be over-exposed, it should 
certainly be fixed before it is intensified. Intensification before 
fixation tends to softness in the negatives, and after fixation 
to vigour or hardness, if carried too far. (If the negative 
is fixed before it is intensified, it should be very thoroughly 
washed, otherwise staining may occur. 


Intensification. 

Whether the negative is fixed or unfixed, the procedure is: 
the same. A little—just sufficient to flood the plate—of the 
intensifier—the formula for which has already been given—is- 
put into a glass, which, by thé way, should be specially kept 
for the purpose, as it is not advisable to use the one employed 
for the iron. Two or three drops, according to the quantity 
taken, of the silver solution are then added, and the whole 
flowed over the plate in the same way as was the iron developer, 
and then poured on and off, watching the effect, of course, by 
transmitted light. By pouring the developer direct on and 
off, certain portions may be somewhat locally intensified. 
The intensifier, it is pretty generally known, acts by precipi- 
tating more metallic silver on the parts acted upon by light, 
thus increasing their density. After a few minutes the 
intensifying solution will become more or less muddy by the 
reducton of silver in it, and if by the time this occurs the 
negative is not dense enough — and this may happen in hot 
weather—it is thrown off, the negative rinsed under the tap, 
the glass washed out, and fresh intensifier mixed and applied 
as before. When sufficient density is obtained, the negative 
is well washed back and front, and is ready for fixing. The 
iodised collodion film being so much more transparent than a 
bromide gelatine one, the inereasing density of the former is: 
more easily judged. If, after a negative has been intensified 
and fixed, it is thought that the image is still not quite dense 
enough, the intensification can be repeated. 

As already mentioned, we have the choice of two fixing 
agents—cyanide of potassium and hyposulphite of soda—and 
they may each be used over and over again; also, they may 
be employed by pouring them on and off the plates, or as baths. 
When the former is used as a bath, it is advisable to employ 
a dipping-bath rather than a flat tray, as then, by reason 
of the smaller surface of liquid exposed, less of the objection- 
able fumes of the cyanide are given off. 


A collodion negative 
fixes far more rapidly than does a gelatine one, and two or three 
minutes are usually sufficient, even with hypo when the solution 
has been but little used. 


A Powerful Intensifier, 

For all ordinary purposes, ample density will be obtained 
with the pyro-silver intensifier, but for some purposes, such as 
the reproduction of line subjects, maps, and the like, other 
methods are sometimes necessary. In these cases the negatives 
must always be fixed before they are intensified. The following 
is a method I have seen employed at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, in the reproduction of maps. The nega- 
tive is first immersed for a short time in the following solution : 
S 4,000 grains 
2,400, 

80 ounces 


=| 


Sulphate of copper 
Bromide of potassium 
Water 


After washing, the negatives are flowed over with a tolerably 
strong solution of nitrate of silver—100 grains to the ounce. 
This gives great density with exceeding clearness to the other 
portions. 

The following is also an excellent method: — The image is 
first bleached in a saturated solution of bichloride of mercury 
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and well washed. It is then blackened in the following solu- 
tion :— 


Nitrate of silver . 200 grains 


Water 1 pint 
Cyanide of potassium 20 grains 
Water 2 ounces 


The cyanide solution is added gradually to that of the silver 
until the precipitated cyanide of silver is nearly, but not quite, 
dissolved. Should too much be used so that the whole is dis- 
solved, a little more silver must be added, as it is necessary 
that there should be a little undissolved cyanide of silver left 
in the solution. 

In addition to these there are other methods ; indeed, collodion 
negatives may be intensified by almost any of those used in 
intensifying gelatine ones. It may be mentioned here that the 
more silver there is in the negatives to begin with the greater 
is the ease with which increased density is obtained when re- 
quired, and fully-exposed negatives intensify much more readily 
than do under-exposed ones. Therefore, when great density is 
required the negatives should be fully exposed in the first 
anstance. 

After the negative is fixed it is thoroughly washed under the 
tap ; this only requires a few minutes, as the film is so very thin 
as compared with a gelatine one. But negatives fixed with hypo 
should receive a little more than is necessary with cyanide. The 
negative, after drying, is ready for varnishing, and the drying 


may be done before the fire if time is an object. 


Varnishing. 

The best varnish for collodion negatives is a hard spirit var- 
nish, of which shellac is the base. Formule for. several are 
given in the Brrrisu Journan “ Almanac,” but as good negative 
varnishes are sold by the dealers at such very moderate prices 
it is a question whether it is not better to purchase ready-made 
than to make them for oneself. The negative should be warmed 
before the fire, or over a gas-stove, but only sufficiently to take 
the chill off the glass and to prevent the varnish from chilling. 
The varnish is then flowed over as when coating the plate with 
collodion. If the plate is made too. hot the varnish will not 
flow freely, and will be likely to dry in ridges. After the plate 
has been coated, and the excess of varnish drained back into the 
bottle, it is held before the fire and made as hot as the hand can 
well bear. When cold the negative is ready to be printed from, 
though it is better to let it rest for an hour or so before the print- 
ing. The varnishing with spirit varnish greatly increases. the 


transparency of the shadows, and if the chemicals were 
working order the deepest points of shadow will be rep1 
by absolutely bare glass, such as is never seen in { 
negatives. 


Transparencies by the Wet Collodion Pre 


The collodion process is still largely employed comm 
for lantern transparencies. It goes without saying tha 
must be made in the camera, as contact printing would 
of the question. The manipulations in producing them 
differ materially from those in the production of negative: 
points to be kept in view are that the highest lights n 
represented by absolutely bare glass, as the shadows hay 
tain transparency, and be not dense and heavy. To seem 
conditions in the full the silver bath may be made slight] 
acid than is desirable for negatives. The collodion, if p 
should be iodised three months or more before it is us 
newly iodised has to be employed it should have a like gs 
of iodine in alcohol added to it so as to give it a deep tin: 
exposure should be a full one; as any approach to 
exposure would lead to hard and inky-looking slides. 1 
velopment with iron should be arrested as soon as full 
is obtained in the deep shadows, and the plate washed, 
and then again well washed under the tap. It is then inte 
with the same intensifier as for negatives, which yield 
black tones. If warmer ones, however, are required it 
to omit the citric acid, as that tends to coldness, and ° 
it by a larger proportion of acetic acid, which gives ay 
tone. A good formula is :— 

Pyrogallicsacidya eee tse ter. 25 grains. 
1 ounce. 
Water . 10 ounces. 

In intensifying lantern slides it is a good plan to fle 
intensifier over the plate two or three times before the 
is added to it, as then it permeates the film and seems to 4 
warmer tone than when the silver is added in the first im: 
If the exposure has been right sufficient density will be q 
obtained, but as soon as the intensifier shows any signs of r 
ness it should be thrown off, the plate rinsed, and fresh aj 
as the solution with the acetic acid alone does not keer 
so long as when it contains the citric acid, and if it were u 
a muddy condition the lights might suffer. Should the 
parency when dry show a slight opalescence in the shad 
will entirely disappear when it is varnished with a 
varnish, E. W. Fox: 


THE DAYLIGHT SENSITOMETRY 


OF PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC PLATES. 


(Reply to “Comments” of Dr. S. E, Sheppard. See (-BE ys wane. p. 425.) 


In a former paper the writer advanced a method for “The 
Daylight Sensitometry of Photographic Plates, and a Suggested 
Standard Dispersion Piece,” which was reprinted in the “B.J.” 
and courteously commented upon in an article by Dr. S. E. 
Sheppard (June 7). 

While it will be obvious that we cannot enter into a continued 
discussion at such long range, it appears that on purely 
scientific grounds a reply is demanded to certain points raised 
therein, and which may otherwise be delayed in publication 
by pressure of work from my regular duties. 

Primarily these papers are addressed to those who are making 
use of photography as a means of recording scientific data, 
hence there are many points which are not expatiated upon at 
length, because the assumption of the reader’s knowledge is 
definite and assured. For example, it would not be advisable 
to explain in detail what is meant by prismatic “irrationality,” 


or to attempt an exposition of the principles involved i 
ormation of the diffraction spectrum, because the ma 
of men capable of the interpretation of investigative work 
he photographic plate already have sufficient general che1 
physical, optical, ete., knowledge to render them im 
rom such an infliction. 

Nevertheless, although it is to those individuals prin 
shat such papers are addressed, yet it must not be lost 
of that the main object of all publication is “the diffusi 
knowledge.” The method adopted for such “ diffusion,” 1 
tunately, does, in the mind of the layman, sometimes a 
rather as confusion, and this is still further accentuate 
many disagreements among the authorities themselves. 
many cases, however, these same disagreements, when pro 
analysed, resolve themselves into detail which has no pra 
(using the word*in the everyday sense) bearing upon the 
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ls at issue. Take, for example, the publication of the 
rption spectrum of some dye stuff illustrating its value as 
lour filter in photographic work. It would be altogether 
le the point were some other worker to comment upon the 
that the distilled water in which it was dissolved possessed 
self a definite absorption. It would be an incontrovertible 
but a very unnecessary one, because, as ordinarily used, 
suld be an impossibility for the absorption spectrum of 
r to influence the work in view. 
ge¢, therefore, that this present article may be considered 
upplementary to my paper on Sensitometry No. 1, and 
-that it may serve to close up some of the gaps existing 
ie greater number of readers. 
ferring first to the Hiifner spectrophotometer, I should be 
sd regretful did the reading of my paper convey the 
ession that I “under-rated” the instrument. Such was 
redly not my intention. The Hiifner instrument was con 
ted for me by Gaertner, of Chicago, and the optical 
; by Petitdidier, of the same city, and I am sure that 
, names are sufficient guarantee of its excellence, for it 
fe to say that there is scarcely a scientist of note in the 
ed States (and but few in Europe) who are not indebted 
oth of those workers for investigative apparatus of the 
est order of merit. Special care was taken that the arrises 
ie rhomb should be sharp “knife edges” and of 20 mm. 
mgth, so that in the event of accidental damage to them, 
» would still be present ‘sufficient surface to allow of its 
g displaced laterally along the slit-plate, and thus admit 
ie use of a new and more perfect edge. 
hen adiusted to the instrument, separate slow-motion 
ys conveyed movement to the rhomb or the Nicol indenen- 
ly, and (the spectrometer having been critically adjusted 
ye usual manner) all possible conditions were experimented 
1, not only by rhomb movements, but also by alteration 
ie angle of the light incident upon its faces; at no position 
it found possible, however, to eliminate the dividing line 
rating the spectra. ‘To throw the telescope out of focus was 
even considered. because in the various lines of work for 
wh the instrument was intended the comparison of spectral 
occupied a large place, and inasmuch as such lines are 
xes of the slit, the elimination of the rhomb dividing 1 
ld mean the elimination of the absorption (or emission) line. 
iere is, however, a much more serious objection (from the 
dpoint of the scientist) to this “out of focus’ method of 
ination, and one which must, of course, be well known, 
the fact that such a procedure means the mixing of 
two beams (the polarised and the absorbed light) to an 
nt dependent upon the amount of displacement of the 
scope from the point of critical focus. 
‘is the endeavour of all experienced photometrists to obtain 
two lights under comparison as close together as is pos- 
2, as it is not conducive to good measurement when the 
has to “jump” from one portion of the field to another, 
in the case of two lights immediately adjoining one another 
“match” is made directly at the point of contact. inde- 
dent of whether the illumination covers an area of 1 mm. 
20 mm., hence, in the “out of focus” method with the 
ner rhomb, use will be made of just the region of greatest 
ger, and for purely scientific work it will be obvious that 
1a method would not be advisable if a better could be 
lined.. That the Brace prism presents such a betterment no 
tometric worker who has used both instruments can for 
oment deny, for the two lights accurately adjoin—there is 
dividing line—and there is one critical point of balance 
ch is so definitely perceptible to the eye, that after much 
stimental work by several observers of known reputation, 
recording of single settings (“above” and “below”’) now 
aces the mental mean of three as was formerly used. The 
tomatic subtraction ” 


ine 


of the fog-value by the Hiifner 


instrument does not appeal to the writer as possessing any 
advantage over the arithmetical subtraction in so far as 
accuracy is concerned, although it will undoubtedly save a 
modicum of time. In high-power work the use of a short-focus 
eyepiece will obviously enlarge the doubtful zone and render 
it still more dangerous. 

It may be well to state, here and now, that the real practical 
differences in the results between the two instruments are, 
generally speaking, non-existent. For photographic measure- 
ments the Hiifner spectrophotometer or the modified . Brace 
instrument give results which, when use is made of ordinary 
plates, are really far in advance of that required, and for 
specially coated plates are equally capable of an extremely high 
degree of precision. No one of experience would for a moment 
question the accuracy of measurements made by the Hiifner’ 
any more than they would by the Brace, the only difference 
being that the latter instrument is more sensitive, and is 
suited for a greater variety of work. 

Regarding the experiments by Twyman upon the error in 
polarisation spectrophotometers, it is perhaps sufficient to refer 
those interested to the detailed plan of the modified Brace 
instrument. Comparison between curves of the same plates 
measured in it, and also in the Hartmann microphotometer (two 
instruments totally different in principle) show an extra- 
ordinary exactitude. Again, the measurement of a plate in 
all four quadrants of the instrument presents a series of curves 
which lie almost directly one upon another, and following 
precisely the same mean path. Altogether, a very large 
amount of experimental work was performed in the arrange~ 
ment and adjustment, extending over a period of eighteen 
months, which need hardly, even here, be enumerated in. 
detail; the assumption of sufficient knowledge in the builder 
of such an instrument might naturally follow, when associated 
with what one considers a somewhat extended photometric 
experience with a large number of instruments. 

The formation of the image of an intensely blue sky or white 
cloud upon the slit-plate of the spectrograph is, in the opinion of 
the writer, certainly an extremely wide range of contrast, and one’ 
which it must be admitted embraces very abnormal conditions.- 
It is, however, a fact very easily verified, that the secondary 
maximum of the Cramer Instantaneous Isochromatic plate in— 
creases with a higher ratio to exposure than does the blue-violet,. 
after the inertia of the plate has been overcome, and a slight 
preliminary action established. I would also point out that in 
the plates selected for measurement and illustrated the greatest 
density in the violet at 2 4,120—1.2 (H and D), a density of 
less than half a normally exposed plate, and by no means any- 
where near the region of over-exposure. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, I can see no good reason why it should not 
be perfectly proper and correct to have made use of another’ 
negative, had such been available, more nearly approximating: 
equality in the violet. Incidentally, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that the introduction of the ground-glass—which is- 
the method proposed—does, on the same sky effect, reduce the 
difference to a very favourable mean!. It may also be remarked 
that these results are verified by about thirty separate plates on: 
various dates. 

He would be bold indeed who should claim absolute exactitude 
for any suggested method of sensitometry, but the writer does 
claim that daylight, even with this known variation in spectral 
intensity, is—at least—as accurate in its results as is any form 
of artificial light in which the ultra-violet—the region possessed 
of almost the greatest photographic activity—is sadly deficient, 
and for which, together with the false intensity distribution, 
approximate compensation. filters have to be prepared by indi- 
vidual workers. 


1 It is unfortunate that in the reprint hy the ‘‘B.J.” these curves (Fig. 7, p. 408)’ 
are not individually specified. The central curve is “ground glass,” while the 
upper and lower are “‘ white cloud” and ‘‘blue sky” respectively. 
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Surprise is expressed that the H and D inertia is not accepted 
in the method proposed by the writer, and in reply to this I 
would say that by no means have I been satisfied with this value. 
‘On the contrary, my experiments point to considerable vari- 
ability when working with the same plates, even when the con- 
stants—developer, time, and temperature—were kept rigorously 
exact. The writer is well aware of the findings of Messrs. Mees 
and Sheppard, but it is to be regretted that at present I cannot 
make results conform to those obtained by these capable and 
painstaking workers: continued experiments may, of course, 
modify or even change my present views, but, at present, I re- 
gard the inertia, as ordimarily obtained, as being of doubtful 
value, when we take into consideration that the straight portion 
of the characteristic curve is, in reality, not straight at all, but 
possesses a decided point of inflection. 

For several years the writer experimented with the use of 
broad-banded filters, which divided the spectrum first into two 
portions (Eder), and later, with approximate equality in lumin- 
osity, into four, but the method was in my hands found lacking 
in reliability. Qualitatively they were very good, but, although 
carefully compounded and their transmission definitely known, 
readings behind them always must lack the quantitative value 
which can be obtained from a series of daylight spectra by any- 
‘one accustomed to their reading. This appears to the writer 
so sufficiently obvious as to require neither explanation or ex- 
position. 

The plotting of spectral results in terms of density and wave- 
length, which, it might incidentally be mentioned, is the method 
adopted by Mees and Sheppard themselves, constitutes, in, the 
writer’s opinion, the only valid method of practical use. To 
make use of either the bolometer or the radio-micrometer and 
plot “work equivalent” appeals to my mind as being about the 
most “round-about” method that could possibly be suggested 
when we consider just what is wanted. The experiments of 
Abney relating to the alteration of the gradation curve by light 
of different wave-lengths must not be confounded with the spec- 
tral curve obtained in the manner which I have described, and 
which is checked and supported not only by the exposures pre- 
ceeding and following, but also by the method of development. 
The action of the spectrum of diffused daylight will always 
exercise the same mean effect upon the same plate, at any par- 
ticular wave-length, when these precautionary measures are ful- 
filled, and, I would add, is a point which has been confirmed 
by many hundreds of plates. I am sure there is no necessity 
of repeating or enlarging upon the substance of my fifth para- 
‘graph under the sub-title “Colour-sensitiveness”2 further than 
to again regret the impossibility of agreement in regard to the 
quantitative value of broad-banded filter tests by artificial light, 
against daylight spectrum exposures. Attention has previously 
been directed to this point in connection with chromatic sensi- 
tiveness ratios by another writers, but, unfortunately, the matter 
was not carried sufficiently far forward. 

In conclusion, I would state that it would cause me much 
chagrin should Messrs. Mees or Sheppard consider that I have 
failed in appreciation of their most able and excellent work. 
Experience forbids acceptance of all points contained therein, 
however, although every scientific investigator knows that re- 
sults must generally be accepted provisionally. Often that 
which is at the present so fair and plausible, so encompassed 
about and supported by apparent facts and well-known “laws,” 
becomes, in the light of ¢ontinued experiment, untenable ; 
furthermore, it is always well to bear in mind the idea so ably 
expressed by Mellor,4 as follows :— 

“Tt must be pointed out that an hypothesis after passing 
through the mathematical mill is neither more nor less entitled 


aiSeeltiBi.? 
® Ibid. 1905. Pp. 597, 603, 638, 678. 
*J.W. Mellor. ‘Chemical Statics and Dynamics,” p, 19, 


to confidence them before. The appearance of accuracy ¢ 
by the mathematical symbols is illusory... . Um 
prevailing notion that the agreement between the “cale 
and “observed” results is an infallible crucial test 
hypothesis. The agreement only shows that the hypothe 
be true.” 5 Rosgrr James Wanns 

Instructor in Photophysics, 

Yerkes Observatory, June 22, 1907. 


Exbibitions, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF HOLLAND AT MESSRS. A. 
STALEY AND CO.’s. 

THERE is now on view at the house of Messrs. A. E. Staley ¢ 
9, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., a colle 
more than a hundred photographs by Mr. Stanley E. F 
which for more than one reason are quite deserving of a visi 
photographs are all of scenes, people, and incidents in Holla 
reproduce with great fidelity the many picturesque subject 
met with in Dutch town and country. The tourist, and equ 
busy Londoner, who can spare but a few days from busine 
holiday, will also be interested to know that the whole s 
pictures was made within a period of fifteen days, and last! 
is the additional fact of interest in connection with the ex 
nat the prints are obtained in almost every instane 
negatives made with Messrs. Staley’s “Euryplan” lens. 

ew instances the “ Planastigmat” of the the same firm was us 
he great majority of the prints owe their existence to the ana 
of more recent introduction. The visitor to the exhibiti 
obtain a very good idea of the capabilities of these direct len 
only from the prints, but by comparison of the latter with « 
ments which in a number of cases are included. One or tw 
cularly, in which the rigging of a ship occurs in the cornex 
plate, show the great and sharp covering power of the “Eur 
In no case, we were told, was a smaller aperture than fi 
ployed, and most of the outdoor scenes were done with ¢ 
aperture, f/6, of the “Huryplan.” Many of the interior subje 
ror critical definition, and we believe the visitor to the exl 
will agree with us in the admission that they obtain it to 
degree from the “Euryplan.” On the pictorial side a goo 
must be said for several of Mr. Fincham’s selections, but hi 
aim is evidently technical, and he, we believe, would be 4 
0 accuse us of misunderstanding it were we to embark on a ju 
of his work in comparison with what is commonly underst 
be “individualistic” or “pictorial” work. 


—_——<—_,.—___. 


Instruction 1x Licurinc.—While so much stress is lai 
rightly—on the importance of a proper study on the part 

photographer of the management of the studio lighting it m 
welcome news to many to hear of anyone who is ready to 

a system which has the testimonial of his own good work, a 
who is also prepared to explain its adaptation to particular s 
We are therefore glad to draw attention to the course of - 
offered by Mr. Robert A. Higgs, of Glendine, St. Mark’s, Chelte 
under the title “'The Royal Road to Lighting.’ From what w 
seen of Mr. Higgs’ work and his correspondence with those 

his lessons, we can say that he is able to explain his system ¢ 
and that the adoption of his methods have been an obvious b 
those giving their attention to the matter. Mr. Higgs is evi 
both competent and painstaking, and there is good reason for | 
mending him as a counsellor and guide to those anxious to in 
and give certainty to their studio practice. 


4 


fast 


Puitie Harris, a colour etcher, living at Watford, recently 
mitted suicide by taking cyanide of potassium. He had bi 
ill-health for a long time, and the jury returned a verdict of “$ 
whilst temporarily insane.” 


THE employees of The British Art Co., of Essex Road, N. 


their annual outing to Margate on Saturday, July 27. The ¢ 
was served at the Imperial Hotel, over which Mr. B. Seldt pre 


| A most enjoyable day was spent. 
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Patent Dews, 


Process patents—applications and specifications—ar ie 
E t are treated in 
* Photo Mechanical Notes. 


The following applications for patents have been made between 

July 15 and 20:— 

Campra.—No. 16,326. Improved pocket camera. 
116, High Holborn, London. 

DEVELOPING.—No. 16,411. Improvements in and relating to means 
for developing photographic plates, films, and the like. Percy 
Albert Craven, 11, Maiden Lane, London. : 

PaAPERS.—No, 16,509. Improvements relating to sensitised papers 
for photographic purposes. Ernest Howard Farmer, 8, Quality 
Court, Chancery Lane, London. 

PRINTS.—No. 16,510. Improvements in photographic prints and 
printing appliances. Ernest Howard Farmer, 8, Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, London. 

focussive.—No. 16,569. Improved means for focussing photographic 
cameras. Herbert Holmes, William Albert Edwards, and 
Houghtons Ltd., 88, High Holborn, London. 

focussinc ScrEeNs.—No, 16,620. Improvements in or additions to 
the focussing screens of photographic cameras. Percy George 
Potter, 35, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


F. Matuschek, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACOHPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


TEREOSCOPES.—No. 29,419,1906. For each stereoscopic slide two 
glass plates are used, of which the front plate serves as the 
plate for the reception of the photograph and the rear plate has 
a surface for receiving the painting in the desired colours. The 
colour plate has all the atmospheric parts of the picture which 
are particularly difficult to reproduce by painting, uncoloured, 
and instead of this a translucent screen is placed in front of the 
source of light upon which the colours required are placed. In 
this manner it becomes possible to make every separate part of 
the picture appear in the natural tint. As between the eye of 
the beholder and the translucent screen the colour plate has been 
interposed so that the sharp lines of the different tints which 
appear on the screen are no longer visible (in contradistinction 
to the process in which the requisite colours are all applied 
direct to the colour plate) and as in consequence of the diffusion 
of the light rays and also by reason of the refracting influence 
of the colour plate, the sharp outlines of the tints on the trans- 
lucené screen are toned down and mixed, there is produced an 
extremely harmonious effect, which comes extraordinarily close to 
nature. August Fuhrmann, 27, Lichterfelder Strasse, Berlin. 

INEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 16,771, 1906. The invention consists essen- 
tially in locating on one of the sprocket drum shafts, by which 
the film is taken through the machine, an improved differential 
gear apparatus, a portion of which may be adjusted by mechani- 
cal means in such a way that the speed of the sprocket drum, an 
consequently the speed of the film, shall be readily accelerated 
or retarded. The first claim is :— 

1. In a cinematograph apparatus a different gear connected 
with one of the sprocket drum shafts, consisting of a worm 
wheel adjustably-operated as required by a worm and shaft and 


loosely mounted on the sprocket drum shaft, a bevel 
Wheel forming part of or attached to said worm- 
wheel, a second bevel wheel secured to or forming 


part of the sprocket wheel for moving the film mounted loosely 

on the sprocket wheel shaft, a boss secured to or forming part 

of the shaft, a shaft carried by said boss and a bevel wheel 
secured to said shaft, gearing with the two bevels previously 
referred to. Henry William Joy, 80, York Avenue, Manley 

Park, Manchester. 

\PID-PRINTING MAcutne.—No. 16,507, 1906. The invention consists 
of a frame for the rapid printing of bromides, etc., from midget 
and other photographic negatives. Fig. 1 shows the repeating 
frame. D and E are square rods which run in grooves, they can 


be drawn out from the end and are reversible. These rods do 
not run in the grooves at right angles to the surface of the frame, 
but are set diagonally. The top corner projects above the sur- 
face of the frame, and each of these corners are cut at various 
distances. The distance of these cuts or notches is exactly the 
same as the width of the negative to be printed. The negative 
is placed in position between A and B, the edges of which are 
rebated to carry it. A is a moving part and can be adjusted 
to hold negatives of various sizes. The lower part of this strip 


travels under C, the object of which is to prevent light from 


coming through the frame. B is fixed, and forms the abutment 
of one edge of the negative. 

In using this repeating frame the negative is placed in posi- 
tion between A and B, and supposing the width of the negative 
is 3fins. then one of the rods must be used that has the notches 
the same width (3Jins. between each notch). One edge of the 
negative is at B, and the ends of the strip of paper are placed 
on the negative and brought in close contact by means of a pres- 
sure board, which works on double-jointed hinges. The exposure 
is then made, and the paper moved along to the first notch and 
again exposed, and this is repeated until the whole sheet is used. 
Alfred Gabriel Tooth, 67, Miall Road, Sydenham, §.E., John 
William Riley, photographer, 40, Stockwell Road, Brixton, 8. W. 

Non-Firter OrtHo Pratres.—No. 25,906, 1906. The invention con- 
sists in the use of non-colour-sensitising dyes for the purpose of 
making the sensitive plate act as a light filter for itself, with- 
out affecting its colourssensitiveness. Dyes mentioned are 
“yellow picrate,” naphthol orange, canary yellow, alizarin 
yellow, tartrazine, aurantia. Otto Pfenninger, 105, Hythe Road, 
Brighton. 

Onz - Exposure Campras FoR CoLouR-PHoToGRAPHY.—No. 25,907, 
1906. The following extracts from the specification describe 
the invention :— 

“<Fig, 1,’ which is really Bennetto’s patent, we find that the 
light rays coming from the optical centre or lens ‘QO’ are partly 
reflected from the transparent red reflector to the top, marked 
*R R’ and also marked by lines with dots. 

“The transparent reflector ‘T’ is really a glass plate, which 
carries the red screening material at the back surface. 

“ All the inventors mentioned in these specifications supposed 


that the light rays coming from ‘0’ would go through the red 
screen ‘T’ straight to the back, just as marked by the dotted 
lines, but as ‘only glass’ was inserted, the light rays were never- 
theless refracted, if not accounted for.. This refraction gives 


eet eee 
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an altered course to the rays, as marked ‘D R,’ and explains 
why the picture at the back becomes shorter from top to bottom, 
from ‘b’ to ‘d,’ but not shortened to that extent crossways 
from ‘b’ to ‘b b.’ The difference is about half the glass thick- 
ness of the screen. 

“We have, however, several ways to correct this shortcoming, 
and I think the best way would be to sandwich a colour screen 
between two right angle prisms. 

“One way to correct this shortcoming is to shorten the re- 
flected picture also, which can be done by the interposition of a 
transparent glass ‘T 3,’ from ‘ac’ to ‘a b,’ as shown in ‘Fig. 5.° 
The acuter and sharper the air prism ‘c’ ‘b’ ‘a c’ is formed 
between the reflector ‘T’ and the corrector ‘T 3’—that is, the 
more nearly the reflector T and the compensator T 3 are parallel 
—the nearer will the reflected picture be in size to the transmitted 
image. 

“We are also able to put such a corrector of the shortcoming 
at the back of the reflector ‘T,’ when at the same time such a 
corrector would be less likely to set up reflections that are not 
wanted. 

“Ti this corrector or compensator (which can also be another 
colour screen) at the back, marked ‘T 2’ is similarly inclined 
as at ‘TT’ or ‘13,’ then we should shorten the picture at the back 
still more, and thereby aggravate the defect or shortcoming we 
wish to compensate or counteract, 

“But if we place ‘T 2’ from ‘c d’ to ‘d,’ as shown in ‘ Fig. 2’ 
(representing here the bottom of the reflector box and not the 
side as in ‘Fig. 1’) therefore forming an air prism ‘d d’ ‘d’ 
‘¢ d’ with the acute angle at ‘d,’ then we shall shorten the pic- 
ture at the side also, and to balance all the pictures we have 
only to adjust the back focussing plane. 

“Now, with these two correctors placed as indicated (jointly or 
singly in one reflector box), as shown in ‘Fig. 2,’ we should 
have fairly balanced pictures. We have in the glass thick- 
ness, however, still a further means of balancing the size of 
the pictures, because the thicker the glass placed at an angle 
to the conical light rays, the more will the picture be con- 
tracted, therefore smaller, as explained in the foregoing. The 
focus will also be affected by this interposition of glass and will 
be put further away. 

“The refraction defect, the shortcoming, can also be corrected 
in a third manner. For illustration, suppose we split the re- 
flector ‘T’ open at the bottom end, that is the end nearest the 
lens, so as to cause the refracted light rays at that point to 
travel a little further between the two surfaces of the refracting 
substance glass; then we would have all pictures alike, if no 
other complications would set in. We cannot split glass like 


=| 


wood, so we could content ourself by cementing two thin plates 
together, in such ‘a way as to keep the lower end about half a 
glass thickness apart, and having the gap thus formed filled up, 
with transparent material of the same refracting index as the 
glass in the plates employed, we should thereby really form a prism 
or a prismatic plate, a wedge. It is, however, much simpler t 
have an optically worked prismatic transparent reflector, being 
at the same time a homogeneous glass-reflector coloured in the 
body or with a red-screen surface. The idea is shown by ‘T P’ 


in ‘Fig. 6,’ where also the refractions *D 1’ and ‘D2 
given. 

“The special form I favour is a reflector box of the sh 
‘Fig. 10’ and ‘Fig. 11,’ fixed on a col apsible sliding | 
board and camera front and lens front and bellows in front. | 
plate holders are reversible backs, and would hold the necess 
photo—or plate slides—which latter can be interchanged ¥ 
the blind slides containing matt glass to facilitate focussi 
The slides for the back-plateholder can be single or dov 
slides of any make as sold in the market, the plate has only tc 
pressed accurately against the reflector box to be in regi 
with the focussing line. The negative slides for the top pl 
holder can also be double or single slides, but must be rat 
stouter, say 5 to 8mm, as they haye to contain for each exposu 
first, facing the reflector box, a solid blue sensitive plate : 
then film to film, a yellow sensitive flexible plate, then some 1 
transparent press material, followed by a slide plate (an 
photo plate will do) and a slide partition with strong sprit 


—bb 
ab2 2S 


N 


~Be 
Fig. 11. 


(om 


to bring the sensitive plates in homogeneous contact when 

slide is shut. The here-mentioned flexible plate will be rend 

as a reversed negatiye, and has therefore to be printed thro 
the back. 

“There are other systems with two or more reflecting surf 
cr reflectors, and as my corrector can be used and is adapt 
o as many reflecting surfaces as are introduced in a reflector 
or camera with reflectors, and has then to correct the refle 
or transmitted picture or both—that is, has to equalise all 
ures to the same size—it follows that I improve the follov 
patents :—Ives 4606, Ives 2305%, Ives 3784%, Selle 136! 
Boult 15753", Davidson 13468%, Shephard 10993, Br 
429005, and some others, and not one of these patents points 
shat a correction is necessary, a correction of a one-side ¢ 
pressed picture efc, caused through the refraction by the in 
position of glass-surfaces at an angle to the light cone. Not 

set of colour records obtained from all the above-named pat 
and which do not compensate the refraction-defect, can, to 
mind, be used for the subtractive—that is, the printing met 
of photography in colours; they can only be used for the addit 
that is transparency or chromoscope method, and only if sh 
again in a similarly constructed instrument.” Otto Pfennin 
105, Hythe Road, Brighton. 

Cotour-PHorograrHy.—No. 25,908, 1906.—“'Lhis invention rel 
to a box containing mirrors, which divide the lightrays 4 
two centrally placed transparent reflectors, so that two or t 
photographic colour-records or ordinary photographic nega 
pictures can be taken simultaneously from one point of V 
with the aid of two or three lenses, all pictures being of 
same size and in the same plane or focussing distance ; by 
versing the lightrays through the positive colour records and 
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same instrument a picture in natural colours will be obtained.” 
The claim is :— 

“A mirror-box in which one central, transparent, and reflecting 
screen with two parallel or two prismatically inclined surfaces 
acts without the aid of a lens as an eyepiece, and transmits the 
lightrays by reflection, transmission and filtration, through re- 


The “Universal” Folding Camera. 
752, Old Kent Road, London, 8.E. 


Dew Apparatus, &¢. 


rs 


Made by Louis Gandolfi, of 


fraction-compensat 


graphic lenses and co 


plane on solid or 


ors, so that by the aid of three separate photo- 
our-filters, three negative records in one 


exible plate or plates—all from one point of 


view with one exposure—are obtained, for the additive as well as 
the subtractive methods of photography in colours and by the 
aid of the same mirror-box, as explained aforesaid, by reversing 


the action of the 
positive, one sing 


ightrays to render from the colour records a 
e picture again, the latter being in natural 


colours if the necessary colour screens are interposed in the 


proper places in t. 


he path of the light rays.” Otto Pfenninger, 


105, Hythe Road, Brighton. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


cALOL.—No. 293,843. 


Chemical substances used in photography 


Johnson and Sons, Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., 23, Cross 


Street, Finsbury, 
chemists. 
LAMBEAU.—No. 


London, E.C., wholesale and manufacturing 


June 15, 1907. 
293,047. 
tures, photography, or philosophical research, 


Chemical substances used in manufac- 
and anti-cor- 


rosives, but not including fluxes for soldering, and not including 
any goods of a like kind to fluxes for soldering. Jones and Co., 
34, Copperfield Road, Bow, London, E., and Triton Chemical 
Works, Spring Lane, Upper Clapton, London, N.E., methy- 


lated spirit makers. 


May 16, 1907. 


Analecta. 


Hutracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Carrying KRedinal. 


Rodinal (says a wri 


xople do not like carrying bot 


ong with clothes; bu 


itable vessel for the purpose. 


k for a fountain pen 
small bottle fitted w. 
a pen filler, a glass 
® bottle. 
develop at least a q 


In this bott: 


er in “Photography ”) is a liquid, and some 
les of liquid in trunks or suit cases 
the dislike comes from not having adopted a 
That vessel is to be found filled with 
at any stationer’s shop. It takes the form of 
ith a rubber stopper, which is also the teat 
tube drawn out to a point and projecting into 
e an ounce of rodinal can be carried, enough 
uarter of a gross of quarter-plates, probably 


ore. The bottle itse 
rew cap, which it just 
spring underneath it, 


Screwed down, and so 
the case, and prevents the stopper from coming out. 


tle receptacle—which 


lieve, can be obtained 


fely carried loose in 
ik of breakage. 


is enclosed in a little wooden case with a 
fits, and the bottom of this case inside, having 
pushes the bottle up against the cap, as this 
both prevents the bottle from shaking about 
In this 
costs when full of ink 1s., but larger sizes, I 
—it will be found that the rodinal can be 
runk or portmanteau without the slightest 


a 


A new camera with very strong claims upon the attention of 
those who want an instrument of the highest class which they can 
use for both hand-camera work and on a stand has been submitted 
to us by Mr. Gandolfi, whose name, long familiar to the trade, is 


perhaps less so to t 


therefore favourably 
tion in the form o 
folding camera, we 
mits of lenses from 


for sound, workmanli 
in times past we have often had occasion to eulogise, and we are 


he retail purchaser, though the firm’s reputation 
ke instruments of the stand order is one which 


impressed beforehand with their new introduc- 
hand-camera construction. The “ Universal” 
would say at first, is an instrument which per- 
the shortest to the longest focus which in reason 


would be used upon a plate of a given size. In the quarter-plate 
camera, which is the size we are now reviewing, the extension is no 
less than 16in., whilst the camera provides for the focussing of such 
wide angle lenses as from 24in, to 3in. The manner in which this 
short and long extension is obtained is worthy of a separate mention, 
inasmuch as the facilities provided most certainly conduce to con 
venient and rapid work. The wide-angle movement of the camera 
is obtained with a supplementary rack within the rear portion of 
the instrument, so that nothing further need be done when erecting 
the camera for use as a wide-angle instrument than the laying down 
of the projecting baseboard and the raising of the top of the body 
so as to permit of the movement of the lens panel. This adjust- 
ment being made, a supplementary screw on the right of the camera 


provides all the focussing which is necessary, and to then adjust 
the camera for long extension it is merely necessary to bring the 
baseboard level with the back portion of the instrument, where- 
upon it clamps itself automatically and forms the runners upon which 
the camera moves forward. This it does very easily, as the space 
between the two series of guides is only about {in., and the lens 
front runs from one to the other without any opposition. The full 
extension is obtained, first, by the rack and pinion, and secondly by 
a supplementary draw-out extension, which gives the full distance 
of lens panel to plate of 16in. ‘The triple-extension base is bolted 
so that, once extended, it cannot slip back by any tension which 
there may be on the bellows at the longest extension. ‘There is also 
a catch which automatically clamps the camera at the position of 
infinity focus on first racking out, which catch can be adjusted for 
plates or films, or both, as may be desired. A lever, however, is 
also proyided by which the catch is thrown out of action, and when 
this adjustment is made the front racks forward in the ordinary way 
without being checked at infinity. 

It is in the matter, however, of the rising front that the camera 
calls for special commendation. By means of two separate movements 
a total rise of 2}in. in the quarter-plate is ob.aied. The lens panel 
rises on the front to the extent of nearly lin., and the additional 


KapperminsterR anp Drstricr Puorocrapatc Socrery.—Mr. W. 
eaver Baker, the late secretary of the above society, having re- 
oved from the neighbourhood, the secretarial duties will be carried 
t pro tem. by Mr. Charles A. Allen, Beulah Villa, Chester Road, 
idderminster, to whom all communications should be addressed 
til further notice. 


PHOSPHORESCENT Paprr.—Referring to the notice re above paper 
page 570 in our issue of July 26, Mr. A. J. Horne, of 97, Bormley 
ad, Catford, S.E., writes to say that he has now purchased the 
anch of Messrs. Horne’s business devoted to Dr. Balmain’s 
minous paint, of which he had charge during his many years’ con- 
ction with that firm. All orders and inquiries respecting the same 
ould now be sent to Mr. A. J. Horne at the above address. 


rise is then obtained by raising the bellows. 


The way in which 


his is done has the very great advantage that-the extension of the 
camera is not affected, nor is either the exac verticality of the front. 
Swing there is both backwards and forwards, the lens panel being 
hinged at its base, but the swing can be used as a supplementary 
motion quite independently of the rising front, and the advantage of 
having the lens constantly at right angles to the plate and at the 
same distance from the camera, as the front is raised, is one excel- 
ent feature of the camera. In addition to the rising front, there is, 


as we have first said, a forward and backward swing, with adjust- 
ment so that the plate is brought back again at right angles to 
base of the camera. 


ihe 


In respect to the other fittings, the camera is provided with level, 
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reversible finder, and is built square, w 


ith a reversing back of 


unusually solid construction, being faced with brass up to its edges, 


and thus rendered free from liability 

out the instrument the working parts are 
of construction which, of course, makes 
working in the first instance, but for long 


to fracture. Through- 
metal on metal, a mode 
not merely for smooth 
resistance to continuous 


work. The camera submitted to us is intended for use with dark 
slides, of which three double book-form and of more than the usual 


depth are supplied. Mr. Gandolfi prefers 


o make a slide of rather 


greater thickness than the usua 
tional safety and light-tightness 
same policy of construction for 


pattern for the sake of the addi- 
which are thus afforded, and the 
he practical working of the camera 


is evidenced in many other items of its construction. The whole 
instrument, we would say, is one to which a critical user of hand 
cameras can take no exception, and we ourselves have been satisfied 


that no better instrument of its 
and for the most difficult class o: 


kind for hand-camera photography 
subjects for which a stand camera 


is used could be devised. Its price in the quarter-plate size with 
three book-form dark slides is £6 10s., including Bausch and Lomb 


R.R. lens and “ Unicum” shut 


er; without lens and shutter the 


price of the camera is £5 4s., with three slides. 


Sequential Developing Baths. 
Ltd., 14, Commercial Street, 


Made by Reynolds and Branson, 
Leeds, 


In this apparatus Messrs. Reynolds and Branson make provision 


for the requirements of the constantly increasing numbers who for 
one purpose or another resort to a method of time, stand, tank, or 


vertical development, as the var 


riants of the system are described 


by their advocates. The. apparatus, which is the result of their 
study of what is wanted in the way of baths for the plates, has led 


them to adopt a modification o 
plate days. <A series of such ba 
outer light-tight case, which, 


the old dipping-bath of the wet- 
hs (three or six) they enclose in an 
like the separate tanks, is of 


copper. Each bath accommodates one plate, and is provided with 
a dipper, also of copper, for raising and lowering the plate. The 


advantages of such a system 
obvious enowgh. The separate 


in dark-room practice should be 
anks permit of one or more plates 


being undertaken at once as may be necessary, and of alterations being 
made in the developer of any one if such a course should be neces- 
sary. In other words, the vertical-tank method is brought into line 


with the ordinary methods of t. 
hand, the apparatus is just as 


he dark-room, whilst, on the other 
amenable to the strict-time, non- 


inspection method of which there are now many advocates, and 
which, of course, for the development of panchromatic plates is the 
most practical method. Chief among the good points of Messrs. 


Reynolds and Branson’s appara 


insertion of the plates in the d 


tus we regard the safe and rapid 


eveloper. There are no grooves to 


find, and no possibility of scratching one plate with the corner of 
another. Apart from the chance of damage which may result in 
this way, the speed with which plates can be popped into the 
developer makes for the minimum exposure to the dark-room light, 
and consequently, as a rule, for the minimum of fog also. This 


advantage is worth a good deal, in our opinion, and is to b 
against the greater quantity of developer which is needed ix 
“sequential” baths. We would add that the workmanship o 
tanks and their appurtenances is of a high standard—of a kin 
fact, which sustains the makers’ reputation for turning out 
articles of the best manufacture. The prices and sizes in whicl 


tanks are supplied are as follows :— Fr 
Price. 

4-plate, 3 copper baths and dippers, and light-tight s, d. 

boxawithudispacesmmnsucreec sens anearaiete cccenss 9 Oe 
Ditto, with 6 copper baths and dippers, and light- 

tight box with 8 spaces .... 14 6 
bin. by 4in., 3 copper baths and dippers, and. light- 

tight box with 4 spaces: ....c.ccacse-se-stsessenrenessvsees 10: 6am 
Ditto, 6 copper baths and dippers, and light-tight 

[rome airaaitak (8) OPES. acochootococosconcesean nes Wado sAenATOTEEsHO 18 Om 
4-plate, 3 copper baths and dippers, and light-tight 

oxiwathedaspaccstessrcssseteseessvsnererererssceesrsae=r 14 6 
Ditto, 6 copper baths and dippers, and light-tight 

box with 8 spaces .. Be .... 20 Om 

Other sizes or sets with different number of baths to ordi 
proportionate prices. 
Folding Klito Cameras. Made by Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, 


Holborn, London, W.C. 


Messrs. Houghtons send us several of a new series of fo 
pocket cameras which they are at present issuing at popular pi 
and for which it is safe to predict a widespread patronage. 
cameras of the “Ariel” and other types which owe their orig 
the powers of High Holborn, the new Klito series are all ch 
terised by highly compact form and size, yet possess a rang 
movements which fits them for all the ordinary purposes of 
camera work. We can say, in addition, that they are soundly 
substantially made, and fitted to withstand a good deal of r 
usage. We doubt if we can say more in general terms of the in 
ments, but it may be well for us to refer to, say, two exampl 
the cameras and the prices at which Messrs. Houghton supp 
combination of facilities. 

The No. 7 folding Klito is a double-extension camera, wit 
extension of 10$in. from lens to plate, rise of front actuated by 
pinion shown on the left in the figure. The infinity catch and f 


sing scale are made to shift en bloc so as to provide for the al 
tion of plates and films in the camera, without the cont 
caused by an extra scale. There is a square brilliant finder (1 
sible) as well as bushes for attachment to the tripod. The ca 
is made to take single-metal dark slides of the very convenient 
which is now largely used, but Messrs. Houghton also make a sp 
line of fitting the Houghton envelope adapter, which encloses 
a focussing screen and hood, and provides at the same time fo 
daylight changing (on the envelope system) of cut films. 
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ter is certainly the attachment par excellence for a camera to 
hrust from time to time into the pocket, but it is nevertheless 
intly interchangeable with a dark slide or other form of plate- 
er. The price of the No. 7 Klito, with Busch or Beck B.R. lens 
Bausch and Lomb “ Auto” shutter, with time, bulb, and instan- 
ous adjustments, and with two slides, is £3 3s. 3 with Houghton 
lope adapter in place of the slides the price is £3 13s. 

1e No. 2 folding Klito is a single-extension camera which, with 
single dark slides, sells at £1 17s. 6d., or £2 10s. with the 
ghton adapter. In other respects its fittings are on a par with 
No. 7 instrument, and the bulk is even smaller than that 
ument. 


<> 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


COND-HAND ApPARATUS.—The City Sale and Exchange, of 26 and 
King’s Road, Sloane Square, London, W., send us their latest 
logue of the second-hand apparatus which can now be seen . + 
> West-End branch only. The list includes a large selection of 
of the leading makes of hand, stand, studio, and press cameras, 
s, enlargers, etc., all of which are guaranteed to be in perfect 
ing condition, and are offered at greatly reduced prices. A 
» month’s trial of all second-hand apparatus is allowed, and 
Id any article purchased prove unsuitable for the particular pur- 
required, during that period, the firm will exchange same to the 


value. The list is worth a careful study by all intending pur- 
ets of any kind of photographic apparatus, and a postcard to 


ibove address will bing a copy by return of post. 


_H. Catmets, of 150, Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, sends 
is general list of photo-mechanical apparatus and materials, 
which it is evident that every description of process worker 
ry fully catered for by this Paris firm. M. Calmels also issues 
arate list of “Cooke” lenses for process work and of line and 
1 screens. Apparatus for colour-photography,  plate-sensi- 
try, and other scientific purposes are among his specialties, 
a complete set of the various lists issued by him can hardly 
to be of interest to any worker in photo-engraving or allied 
asses. 


EKA” SprcrauTres.—The 1907 catalogue issued by the Geka- 
ks of Dr. G. Krebs, Offenbach-on-Main, Germany, contains, 
ddition to its previously well-known goods, several new intro- 
ions, chief amongst which we may mention the green, yellow, 
orange toning baths for use with bromide and chloro-bromide 
ts, a “Panchromatic” flashlight powder, and the “Hussa” 
light stand. The last-named, being of simple and practical 
ruction, will no doubt meet a decided want in this direction. 
other items contained in the list are too numerous to mention 
, but our readers can obtain all information by sending an 
ication to the above address, when a catalogue will be sent 
S and post-free by return of post. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 3. 


| London Photographic Society. Outing to Kew Gardens. 
igh Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Lincolr. 


WEEK. 


Monpay, AUGUST 5. 
| Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to Pulborough. 


hing Camera Club. Outing to Amberley, Parham Park, 


and: Wizgonholt 
ommon, 


qm _____. 


ip “Isouarton” or THE MARBLE ArcH, which forms the main 
of Mr. F. W. Speaight’s traffic improvement scheme, has been 
ted by the Westminster City Council. The final decision, how- 
_ rests with the Borough Councils of Paddington and Maryle- 
3 whilst Mr. Lewis tzarcourt, as First Commissioner of Works, 
the right of giving the final. word of approval or the reverse. 
Harcourt has already expressed his sympathy with the scheme 
t. Speaicht. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


ees 


AtteceD Breacu or AGREEMENT.—On July 24, in the Dublin 
Court of Appeal, before the Lord Chancellor and Lord Justice Fitz- 
Gibbon, the case of Glover v. McNeill was heard. The appeal was 
from an order of Mr. Justice Boyd remitting the action to the 


Recorder of Dublin. 


writ 


The plaintiff claimed to have delivered up a 
ten agreement to let certain premises for a term of five years 


at the yearly rent of £30. It was alleged that the defendant 
refused to complete the agreement, stating that he had been in- 
duced to enter into it by misrepresentation. The plaintiff also 
claimed damages for the alleged breach. The premises had for- 
merly been in the possession of a Mr. Bradshaw, who used them 
as a photographic studio, and it was stated that the agreement 


was 


that the premises should be taken over by the plaintiff as tenant 


to the defendant, and that the plaintiff had purchased Mr. Brad- 


shaw’s stock-in-trade, good-will, etc. 


the 


The defendant alleged that 
plaintiff had represented himself as carrying on business as a 


photographer in St. Stephen’s Green and at Upper Ormond Quay, 


whereas in fact he carried on no such business. 


the 


The Court reversed 
order. 


Coryricnr InrRINGEMENT.—An action was heard at Liverpool 


Assi 


zes last week, in which Joseph H. Mumford, photographer, of 


New Brighton, claimed damages against Harrops, Ltd., wholesale 
stationers, Cable Street, Liverpool, in respect of an alleged infringe- 


men 


£20 


t of picture postcard copyright. 
and costs on the High Court scale. 


Judgment for plaintiff for 


Canvassine Fraup.—At the St. Helen’s Police Court last week 
Edley Des Forges, 61, described as a canyasser, of Fenton Street, was 


char; 
Bur 


ged with obtaining 2s. 6d. by false pretences from Bridget 
ey. It was stated that for some time prisoner had been employed 


as a canvasser by Messrs. Taylor, photographers, but he was not 


authorised to collect any moneys. 


Bur 


towards the cost of an enlarged photograph. 


card 
mar 
occa 
by t 
wen: 


On June 10 he called on Mrs. 
lives in Raglan Street, who was paying instalments 
He asked for her 
, and collected from her sums amounting to.2s. 6d., which he 
ked in the book with initials other than his own. On the last 
sion that he called he promised to let her have the enlargement 
he following Monday. Subsequently from what she heard she 
to see Messrs. Taylor, and information was given to the police. 


ey, who 


When prisoner was arrested he remarked, “I haye been a fool.” 
Before he was apprehended prisoner returned the 2s. 6d. to Mrs. 


Bur 
that 


ey, and asked her not to say anything about it. Prisoner admitted 
he got the half-crown, but said the money would have been 


deducted from his wages at the week-end. He was sorry for what he 


did. 

A 
Wil 
101, 


Receiver for the Exeter D 
Receiver. 
rank at £84 6s. 10d., and the assets 
of £43 17s. 8d. 


caus 


He was fined £1, or fourteen days’ imprisonment. 


Torquay Banxruprcy.—The first meeting of the creditors of 
iam John Wilkinson, photographer and picture-frame maker, 
Union Street, Torquay, was held at the offices of the Official 
rict on the 25th ult., before the Official 
The summary of accounts showed liabilities expected to 
£40 9s. 2d., leaving a deficiency 
Causes of failure alleged by debtor:—Bad trade 
season, competition, and pressure by creditors. The 


ed by bad 


Official Receiver observed that debtor commenced busingss about 


two 


£25 


on which a ba 
mated at abou 


and a quarter years ago with a capital of £14 of his own and 
borrowed from his mother. He purchased a business for £59, 
ance of £15 was still owing. The takings were esti- 
£4 per week, the business expenses 30s. a week, and 


household expenses 35s. a week. Debtor, who was represented by 


Mr. 
amit 


E. Daw). 


Greenfield, of Torquay, subsequently underwent his public ex- 
nation at the Castle of Exeter, before the Registrar (Mr. John 
The debtor was allowed to pass. 


Noricr or Remoyar.—The Lumiére N.A. Co., of 4, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C., announce that on August 1 next they will remove their 
offices to larger and more commodious premises at 89, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. (next the British Museum), to which address 
all letters and communications should be addressed on and after the 
ahove date. 


ee 
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Dews and Dotes. 


pe res 

Mr. W. H. Hotrrpay, photographer, of Jewry Street, Winchester, 
died last week after a long illness. Mr. Holliday went to Winchester 
from Southampton twenty-six years ago, was assistant to Mr. Rider 
for three years, and then started a business on his own account, which 
he continued up to the time of his death. 


Ort Printing DemonstRations.—Owing to the keen interest taken 
in the Rawlins oil printing process, Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
Ltd., have increased the number of weekly demonstrations, which 
are now given on Tuesday afternoons at 3.30 and Thursday mornings 
at 11.30, at their rendezvous, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Pacer Casa Prize Comprrrrion.—We would again draw our 
readers’ attention to the above competition, as, although the closing 
date is not until January 31, 1908, it is by no means too early to 
begin to secure their negatives, and the holiday season brings to 
many practically the only opportunities they have during the year 
to obtain suitable subjects. There are a number of prizes to he 
awarded in each of nine classes, and “Paget” materials must, in all 
cases, be used. Full particulars and rules may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Watford, Herts. 


Lumrern Cotour Prarrs.—Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield writes that, 
although his stock order for the above plates was placed at the first 
intimation of their being on the market, Messrs. Lumiére and Co. 
now advise him that, owing to the great demand, it will still be two 
or three weeks before they can execute English orders, and it is 
anticipated that even then the demand will be considerably in excess 
of the supply. Mr. Fallowfield therefore wishes to assure those 
customers who have placed orders for these plates with him that all 
orders will be executed in strict rotation as soon as the first consign- 
ment is on the English market. 


Founp in St. James’ Park on Sunday, July 21, a parcel of photo- 
graphs containing one specimen of “Ozobrome,” one specimen of 
“Metalotype,” three specimens of “Argo” paper. one bromide 
enlargement 12 x 10, and four photogravures of a wedding group. 
The owner can obtain same by applying to Messrs. Ozobrome, Ltd., 
96, Prince of Wales Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Tue West of England Manufacturers’ and Industrial Exhibition, 
1907, which includes a section for photography, will be held at 
Plymouth from November 5 to 27. In the photographic section there 
are eleven classes, all open to the United Kingdom. in each of which 
a silver shield, bronze shield, and diploma will be awarded, with 
the addition of a gold shield in the “champion” class. A number of 
special prizes, to which various conditions are attached, are also 
offered for competition. The judges will be Messrs. F. J. Mortimer 
(Editor of “The Photographic News”) and Walter Finch. Entries 
close October 5. Full particulars and entry forms may be obtained 
from the secretary, Mr. A. D. Breeze, Great Western Chambers, 41, 
Union Street, Plymouth. 


Tur Wer Cottopron Procress.—We are in receipt of a pamphlet 
from the School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, Bolt Court, 
giving the instructions to students at this institution for the working 
of the wet-collodion process. The pamphlet includes all the neces- 
sary formule, with a number of half-tone reproductions ex- 
plaining the manipulation and illustrating also the most common 
defects and markings which are liable to occur in practice. We 
presume that the pamphlet is not issued to the public, but is for 
the instruction only of the students in the school. 


IncanpEsceNT InLuMINANTS.—In the course of a lecture on the 
above subject at the Royal Institution, Mr. James Swinburne said 
that the electric incandescent light is undergoing a great change. 
Carbon is being replaced by metal wires. It has been found possible 
to make wires of high enough resistance of tungsten, osmium, tanta- 
lum, and a few other metals and compounds. The osmium lamp was 
the first of these, but there was difficulty in making it of high enough 
resistance. The tantalum lamp is now in great demand. It is 
made for 100 to 130 volts, and is much more efficient than the carbon 
lamp. It will not last long on alternating currents, however. The 
wires of a lamp that have been run for some time on a direct current 
show a curious notched or crinkled appearance under the microscope. 


But a wire that has been run on an alternating circuit looks 
the metal had been melted into short cylinders with round ends 
these cylinders had stuck together end to end without their ce 
eing in a line. Sometimes the little cylinders are nearly sepaa 
merely touching at a corner. This action is very extraor inary 
has never been explained. In addition to this, when a lamp b 
down on an alternating circuit, the wire sometimes goes at one ] 
and sometimes it breaks in several places, and tangles itself up 
extraordinary way; at other times it breaks up into numerous 
pieces, which will be found lying on the inside of the globe. 
of the other lamps show a change under the action of the cu 
but it is not so marked as in the case of tantalum. One of the 
interesting of the new lamps is the Zircon. It is said to be me 
zirconium and tungsten, and lamps of this material have been 
or 200 volts, a matter of the greatest importance from a distrik 
point of view. It is possible that the conductor is really a zirc 
of tungsten, and this opens up a new series of compounds. A Z 
amp for 100 volts has really six separate loops of wire mount 
series inside a bulb. A recent improvement is to provide a 
tremely light spring for each loop, so as to keep it taut. The 
can then be used in any position. Tungsten seems to be the fay 
metal, as it gives a very high efficiency. It is probable the lay 
the future will have an efficiency of nearly a candle per watt 
his is promised by the use of tungsten. At the same time it 
be admitted that to make a wire with a resistance of 500 ohms 
enough to give 20 candles with 20 watts is a triumph of iny 
skill. 

“PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE PrinTING Press.”—A reprint of 
ectures delivered by Mr. Charles W. Gamble to the School of 
nology, Manchester, for the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, hai 
reprinted by this body, which has its headquarters at 117, ¢ 
Street, Edinburgh. Mr. Gamble’s lectures supply an interestin 
readable reyiew of the modern methods of photo-mechanical pri 
and on that account are quite of general interest; the latter pe 
dealing with some of the more recent innovations in process w« 
sufficiently technical to supply information to the practical = 
etcher. 


Tue Trari-Tayvtor Lecrure.—On Tuesday, October 22, : 
New Gallery, Regent Street, W., the tenth Traill/Taylor Me 
Lecture is to be delivered by Mr. 8. D. Chalmers, M.A. Thes 
will be “The Aberrations of Photographic Lenses.” 


Tue PuiayertyPe Process.—In reference to an answer to a 
spondent, on page 512 of a recent issue, Mr. S. C. Puddy 
us, enclosing a number of altogether excellent copies of blac 
white line drawings, woodcuts, etc., made by the Playertype p: 
These specimens, the tells us, were made by daylight, artificia 
having proved not quite so satisfactory. [The negatives we 
on Ilford gaslight paper, and the positives are on the same 
on Paget Gravura and self-toning P.O.P., and on Ilford P.O.1 
results in these different materials being fairly equal in quality 
process is evidently of occasional service in the hands of a + 
worker, and we may refer those interested to the account « 
Player’s process in the 1906 “ Almanac,” p. 801. 


Wuar 1s Grnarine?—According to the “Chemist and Dru 
in its issue of July 27, a good deal of the lower grades of gi 
on the market is badly contaminated with either arsenic or ¢ 
The former is derived from the pyrites used for the preparat 
the sulphuric acid used in manufacturing gelatine, while the 
is derived from copper utensils. The following details fro 
samples recently examined by a London analyst are of interes 

Three samples contained 3 to 5 parts of arsenious oxi 
million. 

Two samples contained 5 to 10 parts of arsenious oxi¢ 
million. 

One sample contained 13 parts of arsenious oxide per millic 

Three samples contained 0.3-0.5 grain of Cu per lb. 

One sample contained 1.25 grain of Cu per lb. 


“Tun BuLLErin or Poorocrapny ” is to appear as a weekl 
nal of professional photography from the offices in 606-608, § 
Street, Philadelphia, of our contemporary, “The Camera. 
Frank T. Chambers is to be the managing editor, The first 1 
announced to appear this week. 


ugust 2, 1907.] 
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e PoRTRAITS IN HDINBURGH.—The old story of an enlargement 
othing is being told to the Edinburgh householders “ag we 
t from a letter in the “Evening Despatch” of that city, which 
is follows :— ; 
1e writer wishes to warn all householders of several men who 
ging about the city requesting photographs to be copied, and 
+ that they will give an enlargement or coloured copy free of 
urge. The only stipulation they make is that the photograph 
e hung up in the drawing-room, or parlour, as an ncdhoer ise- 
so that it may be seen by any friends who come to the house. 
they return with the enlargement, or coloured hotograph, 
case may be, they demand a certain price to cover the cost 
frame, and if this is not paid to them t ey refuse to return 
iginal photographs. 
le writer hereby warns the public that practically al these 
¢ photographers live by misrepresenting the actual conditions 
er when taking away the originals, and by refusing to return 
until they extort the money for a frame, the price of which 
y times more than its value. The simplest way to put a stop 
s is to refuse to have anything to do with such people, and 


heir orders to people who have established businesses in the 
; 


are glad to see the provincial Press still assisting in the work 
ghtening the public as to the real character of this business. 
tm Hormays: WHERE To Stay AND WHAT TO Sen,” is the title 
ulky volume published by Walter Hill, 67 and 69, Southamp- 
yw, London, W.C. It contains copious lists of se side, farm- 
and country lodgings, hotels, boarding-houses, etc., in the 
ts served by the Midland, London and North-Western, Great 
am, Great Eastern, Great Western, and Great Central Rail- 
ompanies, together with a quantity of useful and interesting 
ation for the holiday-maker regarding the chief places of 
it in the various districts, illustrations, maps, etc. The first 
Lis entitled “Where to Stay in London,” and this should 
of interest to visitors from the provinces or from the colonies 
road. The book is obtainable from the rai way bookstalls or 
sents, price 1s., or 1s. 6d. post free from the publisher, 
Lox” Comprrrrion.—The fourteen prints which won prizes in 
me “Velox” competition are now on view in the Exhibition 
at Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C., and 
jubtless prove of interest to many of our readers. 

Ru broke out on June 23 on the premises of Messrs. Denniston 
ulivan’s photographic and stationery store at Nanking Road, 
aai, but owing to the energy of the fire brigade the blaze was 
id to the floor on which it originated, and serious loss thus 
1. 
RRESPONDENT asks for the name of publishers of figure studies 
with the trade marks of B.N.K. (enclosed in a triangle) and 
erhaps those able to supply the information will 
+» care of the Editors. 
Senstrisers.—Mr. Arthur Payne, in his new book, “The 
Hodion Process,” says :—‘“ It may .be of interest to mention 
have found pinayerdol, orthochrome T, pinachrome ethyl 
ethyl purple 6B, cyanine, pinacyanol, and dicyanin, to be 
ed sensitisers when applied to collodion bromide films. A 
feak solution of 1 in 50,000 parts alcohol is flowed over the 
t about two minutes, and after washing the plate under the 
t two to three minutes it is drained and exposed in the 
» Plates prepared with any of these dyes may be safely 
uated in a fairly powerful green safelight, as they appear to 
y insensitive to green when used with a collodion film. The 
lates work very clean, and may easily be developed with a 
uinone developer, or probably any alkaline developer, which 
sted to. suit these plates. My experiments lead me to think 
macyanol will prove to be the best red sensitiser for collo- 
romide plates, as the plate is more sensitive to the red than 
. when both are of equal luminosity, and exposed to the yellow 
enclosed arc light. I am somewhat disappointed with the 
of dicyanin, when used with a collodion plate, as I expected 
avery high red sensitiveness; while, as a matter of fact, it 
i appear to be such a good red sensitiser as the previous dye, 
ted and blue are of equal sensitiveness when exposed under 
ve conditions, and the general sensitiveness of the plate is 


address 
1 
} 


° 


ter than what is obtained with pinacyanol. Dicyanin is 


closely followed by ethyl violet and ethyl purple 6B, both of which 
give excellent results under favourable conditions.’ In connection 
with the above, it would be as well to draw attention to the fact 
that Mr. Payne describes in the above-mentioned book an easy dry 


collodion process which should be of considerable value in colony 
work. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


—— 


** All matters intended for the text portion of *%** JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Epirors, Tue Bririse 
JoURNAL oF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*s* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*«* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be address:d to Messrs. HENRY GREENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

"* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
Grrenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand,.W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photorvamhs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Ralston, 259, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 
Cricket Team and an Eleven of Scotland. 

J. Yeoman, Photographer, Bedale, Yorks. 
Bedale. 

Albert William Sargent, 12, Albany Road, Cardiff. Photograph of the King accepting 
an Illuminated Address from the Lord Mayor of (ardif. Photograph of the 
King reading a Reply to Address at City Hall, Cardiff. 

G. L. McKeggie, 512, Union Street, Aberdeen. Wash Drawing of Murischat 
College, Aberdeen. 

J. F. Duthie, 13, South St. David Street, Edinburgh. Photograph of Group at 
Edinburgh Mot ring Club Hill Climbing Competition. 
Henry George Summers, 33, Church Street, Calne, Wilts. 

King Edward's visit to Calne, Wilts, on July 22nd, 1907. 

Elisha Perigo, 44, Prince Albert Street, Oldham. Photograph of 6 score 5 Ibs. 
Wrestling Championship of the World, between W. Collins (Oldham) and J. Fahy 
(America). 

William Muntz, 8, Leyland Arcade, Southport. 
three-quarter length. 


Photograph of South African 


Photograph of the Wesleyan Choir, 


Two Photographs of 


Photograph of Miss Ethel Carnie, 


Puorocraraic Ricurs.—Would you be kind enough to let me know, 
through your columns in the “ B.J.,” whether the vicar or church- 
wardens have power to stop me from printing on postcards and 
selling a photograph of the interior of the parish church that I 
have taken ?—Postcarp. 

They have none at all; you are at liberty to issue the photo- 
graph. 

W. W. Watt.—We can only advise you 
solicitor. 

Srernoscopic Necatives.—I have a new stereo camera, fitted with 
Zeiss Tessar lenses, and have just developed my first two dozen 
plates. In every instance one picture on the same plate comes 
up in the developer before the opposite picture, and also shows 
more contrast. Also, when I come to print from the negative 
one side of the transparency print is much more brilliant than 

the other. I have had the camera back to Messrs. ———, and 

they returned it as all right, and also sent me four negatives 
of street scenes, which seemed to be evenly developed. Could 
this fault, mentioned above, be due to causes outside the lenses, 
and if so, what are the causes?—P. C. Smirn. 

Many things other than the lenses may be the causes, though 

it is rather improbable that anything but the lenses should give 

the greater density so uniformly, as has been your experience. 

However, we have so often found an almost incredible explana- 

tion to be the right one after all that we suggest a tilted develop- 

ing dish or the unequal access of the dark-room light to the 
plate (causing slight fog on one part only), as possible causes. 
We ought to see the negatives to say positively. 

Panoramic CamMErA.—Can you inform me if there is a panoramic 
camera on the market, with a lens fitted to work on a pivot 
automatically on exposure being made, thereby making a picture 
covering nearly 180 degrees? The arrangement causes the lens 


to be guided by your 
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A. Bunxer.—Bet 


Prismatic Disprrston CotourR PRocr 


K. Fox. 


Srupro.—Can you advise as to 


to move from side to side, the centre being pivoted, the front 
and back move in opposite directions, so that picture is taken 
as by one sweep of a brush. If so, who are the makers, and 
what is the lowest price?—T. E. (Sierra Leone). 

The Panorama Kodak (Kodak, Ltd.) is sold in two sizes—7 x 24 
and 12 x 34 inches—at £2 10s. and £3 10s. The Al Vista 
(Houghtons Ltd.) is sold in four sizes—3} x 9, 4x11,8x12, and 
5 x 16, these being the maximum size of picture, though short 
lengths may be taken. Prices from £4 4s. to £10 10s. 


Durrer.—(1) If the negative be of a suitable soft character there 


is no difficulty at all in obtaining all the gradation even in 
an enlargement on a much larger scale than you suggest. (2) 
There are none. The lens you name used, say, at 7/8, for the 
projection of the negative will give fine definition to the corners 
of the latter. 


er apply to the Tress Company, 42, Oxford Street, 


London, W. 


Eyr TRovsie ix Rerovcnme.—When retouching I am yery much 


troubled with my eyes. I cannot see clear. I have been told 
that I am troubled with astigmatism. I have had my eyes 
tested by a good local eye-tester, but the test applied I do not 
think is the right test for retouching. It might be all right 
for reading and seeing in general, as the spectacles I have got 
benefit me in that way; but yet they seem to be wanting in 
correcting a defect. When retouching a kind of glare comes over 
the eye then, and I can see nothing, and my eyes water a little. 
I feel sure, if glasses could be made to get over that, and slightly 
magnify, it would not hurt my eyes at all, I feel sure. I can 
read the test of large and small letters almost at any reasonable 
distance; I can also distinguish colours; straight lines drawn a’ 
various angles puzzle me slightly more. I can see things better 
farther away than near to. This is where the mistake comes in 
the test, I think. They test for ordinary everyday matter, instead 
of in a retoucher’s case, for close small effects to stop the glare. 
(1) Can I get a pair of glasses that will get me over the difficulty? 
(2) Where? (3) Price?—J. Coox. 

You ought to go to the eye hospital at Liverpool or Manchester 
and have your eyes properly tested by ian ophthalmic surgeon, 
and get a prescription for the glasses. The hospital price of the 
astigmatic glasses is 7s. 6d. 


—Will you tell me whether 
he process of colour photography by prismatic dispersion, out- 
lined in. your supplement of March 1, has reached a practical 
age? There is something attractive in the idea of dispensing alto- 
ether with dyes, etc., and letting the prism form the colour. I 
ubmitted the article inthe “ B.J.” for March 1 to Messrs. Penrose 
nd Co., but they did not seem inclined to take up the matter 
eriously ; nor, I think, could Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd and Co. 
f any results are to be done, or if any firm is prepared to produce 
he apparently simple apparatus required to adapt an ordinary 
amera in the process, I should be glad to know.—(Rey.) J. M. 
BAKES. 
So far as we are aware, no one has yet placed on’ the market 
the necessary apparatus, but there should be no difficulty in 
setting up the arrangement. A single line screen is required, with 
the opaque lines wider than the transparent; this could probably 
be obtained from Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, as they are 
agents for the Schulze screen, which is of this character. A low 
angle prism can be obtained from Penrose and Co., 109, Farring- 
don Road. ‘These are supplied for cementing to the face of 
Lippmann heliochromes. This would probably. give quite enough 
dispersion, as the length of the spectrum could be adjusted by 
variation of the distance between prism, screen, and plate. 

Amidol is the hydrochloride of diamidophenol. Its formula 


is :—C,H, (OH) NH, NH. 
1 2 4 


ce 


ne nog 2 


aH 


} 


cy 


e best way to glaze a new studio— 
what glass, putty, paint, etc.? North light, wooden astricals.— 
1B, ole 

For the sides there is nothing better than ordinary plain glass. 
If the studio is overlooked by neighbours, fluted glass would, 


however, be better, as that cannot be seen through. For the 


roof, what is known as “rolled plate” (white) is good, as, by 
reason of its thickness, there is no risk of its being broken by 


hailstones. Putty made with good linseed oil is best fo 
purpose. For the paint, any quiet unobtrusive colour w 
suitable. 


Recrsrration or Namr.—Would you kindly let me know he 
register a name for trading under—i.e., ‘The Photo 
pany ?—E. F. Tosr. 

The registration must be effected at the Patent Office. J] 
write to the Comptroller, Patent Office (Trade Marks Bri 
25, Southampton Row, W.C., enclosing a, penny stamp, yor 
be forwarded full instructions as to the procedure for the 
tration of trade marks, names, etc No charge is made for 
instructions. 

Coryricur.—t shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly 
me whether a photographer has the right to exhihit a repi 
tion of my work in his case or shop window in any ‘sha 
form. The law as it stands gives a client the right (on 
ment of a fee) to have them reproduced by anyone, but if it 

he right to another to show as his work the law certainly 

need of some amendment as regards copyright. Thankin 

n anticipation for a reply in this week’s journal.—W. M. 

The photographer has no right to make or exhibit a 

from a negative made to the order of his customer, unless 

the latter’s permission. The fact is constantly disrega 
but it nevertheless can be enforced by a sitter. 

W. E. M., and others.—In our next. 

SrirreNnEpD Prints.—I have an order for some 12 x 10 unme 

hotographs, which have to be enamelled and stiffened to 

he thickness of a postcard. I think I once came acro 

ructions for doing this kind of thing in one of the 
Almanacs,” but have not been able to find them. I shor 
greatly obliged if you will inform me how to go about t 
ARISTO. 

The usual plan is to squeegee to glass or ground glas, 
when half-dry attach a backing paper of the necessary thie 
and strip the whole off when dry. In short, the usual m 
for glossy prints. 

Pratinum Tontvc.—I should be much obliged if you coule 
me by answering the following :—1l. Is the tone obtained — 
acid-platinite bath used for matt P.O.P. permanent? 2. Ci 
give me a formula suitable for most brands of paper? 3 
the order of mixing and its keeping properties when mixe 
How much washing is necessary between toning and fix 
CHLOROPLATINITE. 

1. The prints have great permanence, though not quite 
to that of those toned with gold and platinum—that 
general experience, and the two baths are usually recomn 
for this reason, as well he blacker tones. 2. 
chloroplatinite, 4 grs.; phosphoric acid (sp. gr. 1.12), 4+ 
water to 20 oz. The makers’ formula may usually be 
to be the best. See the “Almanac.” 3. The bath wil 
almost indefinitely before use, but not well afterwards. 
ready for use as soon as made. 4. At least half an hour 
quent changes. A bath of bicarbonate of soda (1 oz. in 
advisable half-way through the washing to destroy th 
traces of acid. 
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SUMMARY. 


ae Photographers’ Association of Canada, at a recent Convention, 
shown its interest in current business problems. (P. 591.) 


correspondent draws our attention to a convenient method of 
ing a studio. (P. 606.) 


me descriptions of studio premises installed by the Eastman 
ak Company are given on page 599. 


@ suggest for discussion the liability of the canvassing photo- 
her to come under the Pedlars Act, under which a licence is 
ired, and must be renewed when the licensee removes to a fresh 
ict. (P. 590.) 


he advantages of gum arabic as'a mountant are the subject of 
3 notes on page 590. 


wree-colour carbon prints, screen plates for one-exposure colour 
“ography, and a new type of magazine camera, are among the 
nts of the week. (P. 603.) 


tr. Harry E. Smith, in a recent paper, discusses the composition 
1¢ bromide print after toning by the sulphide process. (P. 594.) 


le practice of a clever exponent of night photography, Mr. Robert 
es, as communicated to the Edinburgh Photographic Society, 
ars on page 596. 


lotography as an art cannot by any possibility be expected to 
fit from a new work on the subject reviewed on page 605. 


ajor-General Waterhouse draws attention to the early reference 
2) to the focal centre of a thick lens. (P. 602.) 


ae last of Mr. Foxlee’s articles on the wet collodion process 


S with collodion positives and with possible causes of failure 
(P. 592.) 


wet collodion. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Spurious There is very little doubt that at the 
Site present time a good number of spurious 


“Qld Masters” are being produced, 
many of which find their way, at high prices, to America— 
so it is said. One day last week the “ Evening News” 
gravely informed its readers that there is a studio in the 
West End of London where “Old Masters, and pictures: 
by eighteenth-century masters,” are made to order, and 
professes to explain how the work is done. The method, 
we are told, is as follows:—Old canvases or panels are 
procured, the paints are made from old receipts, and the 
subject is painted in the style of the selected master. 
After the painting is finished, it is allowed to stand for 
some days exposed to the dust of the studio. It is then 
given a thin coating of Vandyke brown varnish and dusted 
over with a sprinkling of floor-dust. After this another 
coating of varnish is put on and allowed to dry. Finally 
the picture is put into an oven and well baked. This is 
to strain the canvas, and so give the necessary cracks to 
the paint. Here, then, is, according to our contemporary, 
the whole secret of the method of manufacturing spurious 
Old Masters; but there is nothing said as to the painting 
being done by skilled painters, who are quite familiar 
with the style of the particular master, and who are fully 
capable of doing the work. As a rule, people do not pay 
a large price for an Old Master without having the opinion 
of an expert as to its genuineness; and we very much 
doubt if:one would be deceived by .a picture faked by 
this method. (Still, the fact remains that there are many 
spurious old pictures in existence, whether done by this 
method or any other. 


% * * 
The Photo- For the first time during the past few 
graphers’ years the annual Conventions of the 
Association : 


Photographers’ Association of Canada 
were revived, and during the latter part 
of last month two days were devoted at Toronto to meet- 
ings of professional photographers interested in the pro- 
gress of their craft in Canada. There is no intention, we 
are told, to allow the annual function to fall again into 
abeyance, and evidently from the prospectus of the Con- 
vention the Association contains within itself all the ele- 
ments necessary for such an annual occasion. As our 
report shows, the meetings were devoted strictly to the 
business and technical topics of the professional photo- 
grapher, and if the Convention devoted some part of 
its brief two days’ session to the social side of its activities 
it cannot be blamed for doing so, inasmuch as its plan of 
campaign involves the first principle “that the other fellow 
is a decent chap when you get to know him!” We wish 
the Association and its members all renewed prosperity. 


of Canada. 


Mivtegeeepesee 
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Gum Arabic 
asa 
Mountant, 


If the photographic world were can- 
vassed as to the mountant used for 
mounting pictures, one might fairly 
speculate that something like ninety per cent. of the 


replies would refer to starch. ‘There is no gainsaying the | 


fact that no better material exists for the purpose, as it 
has no deleterious action on photographic prints. In 
saying this, we are not considering the different commer- 
cial mountants that have, during the past few years, 
been put upon the market. They are very convenient in 
use and keep well, but as they are all, more or less, secret 
preparations, we can say nothing further about them. 
Starch paste, however, must be used the day it is made, 
or the day after, otherwise it becomes watery and loses 
its adhesiveness. Many correspondents ‘have, from time 
to time, written us complaining that to make a fresh paste 
of starch each time that a few pictures have to be mounted 
is troublesome, and asking how that can be avoided, etc. 
But the small amount of trouble involved in making a 
little starch paste as required is quite trivial, yet is 
evidently a consideration with some. Hence we may 
recommend as a very convenient mountant the simple 
solution of gum arabic, much used in times past. Of late 
years, however, it has obtained a bad reputation, but we 
doubt if there is any actual foundation for suspicion. We 
are led to this consideration by being shown, within 
the last few days, a portrait print, mounted in the year 
1857 with gum. The print was toned in the old combined 
bath universally employed in those days. The picture 
showed no signs of fading: all the delicate tones were 
perfect: the high-lights, it is true, had a slight yellow 
inge, but it is quite conceivable that they were not 
actually white in the first instance. This fifty-year-old 
picture is a conclusive proof against the prevailing idea 
hat prints mounted with gum must necessarily fade, and, 
indeed, such a conclusion is not warranted by the 
properties of gum arabic, which is a neutral substance, 
and not an absorbent of moisture, like gelatine and some 
other bodies. When a solution of it is evaporated—as when 
he mounted print is dry—the gum remains in its original 
condition, and has no affinity for moisture. As to why gum 
is now in such bad repute, the cause is not far to seek. 


* * * 
Gum A solution of gum, if kept for long—a 
Mountant week or two, particularly in hot weather 
to Keep. 


—is more or less decomposed, becomes 
mouldy on the surface, acquires a sour smell, and becomes 
acid. If used in this condition there need be little sur- 
prise that photographs mounted with it do eventually show 
signs of change. This decomposition, however, may be 
entirely avoided by the addition, after the gum has been 
dissolved and strained, of an antiseptic—say six or eight 
drops of carbolic acid, or a similar quantity of oil of 
cloves, to half a pint of the solution. With this, addition 
the solution will keep good for many weeks, and is always 
ready for use. It is not necessary that an expensive gum 
be used; a fair sample of Senegal gum, which at the 
present. time is sold at the oilshops and by diysalters at 
about a shilling, or a trifle more, per pound, is quite 
suitable for the purpose. One thing that has probably 
brought gum into bad repute is the use of what is termed 
“office: cum,” as sold by stationers. This in many cases 
contains but little gum, and that of the commonest kind. 
Tt is almost always acid, and we are told that the anti- 
septic sometimes used is the bichloride of mercury. If 
such stuff as this is used for mounting photographs ill 
effects must be anticipated. But with a fresh solution of 
gum arabic no ill results need be feared. The con- 


veniences of a solution of gum! are that it is always ready 
for use, and if a print is required to be taken off the mount, 
it is readily done by soaking it for a short time in cold 


water. This is not the case with starch or most oth 
mountants. With some it is very difficult to remove #] 
print at all without injury. 


i 


ITINERANT PHOTOGRAPHERS AND THE 
PEDLARS ACT. 


SEvERAL times of late we have had cases come before 1 
in which the question has arisen as to whether a phot 
grapher who goes about taking views and portraits whic 
he very shortly supplies to his customers, comes under 41 
Pedlars Act, whereby a licence is required. One corre 
pondent writes us that he went about taking photograpl 
of residences, and afterwards submitted the photographs 7 
the owners, and solicited orders for them. For doin 
this the police had threatened him with proceedings b 
cause he was not possessed of a pedlar’s licence. In ou 
issue of the 12th ult. a brief report was given of a cas 
where two persons were brought before the Blackpoc 
Police Court, charged with peddling without a licence. ] 
appears they were going from door to door with a camer 
asking if the occupants would have their portraits taker 
As the Chief Constable. did not press the charge, the defer 
dants were dismissed on their paying the costs. In th 
same issue we reproduced a copy of a circular that a. corre 
spondent had sent us that had been left at his house, th 
purport of which was that the firm—a very important one 
according to its own showing, though no address wa 
given—had received instructions to photograph certat 
houses and premises in the district. To give pictoria 
and artistic effect to the photographs the occupants an 
their children were invited to stand outside at the time th 
people would be at work. Proofs, it was stated, would b 
shown in a day or two. Of course, when the latter wer 
shown, an order was solicited. 

A point of some importance is: Do these people come 
within the Pedlars Act? By 22 and 23 V., c. 36, 
hawker’s licence was not required by the maker or worker 
of goods who carried them abroad or exposed them for sale 
This Act, however, was repealed by the Act of 1871—the 
one now in force. By’ this Act a pedlar is not allowed t 
hawk goods of his own make without a certificate. We 
here quote from the Act the definition of pedlar. “The 
term ‘pedlar’ means any hawker, pedlar, petty chapman: 
tinker, caster of metals, mender of chairs, or other person 
who, without any horse or other beast bearing or drawing 
burden, travels or trades on foot and goes from town to 
town or to other men’s houses, carrying to sell or exposing 
for sale any goods, wares, or merchandise, or procuring 
orders for goods, wares, or merchandise immediately to be 
delivered, or selling or offering for sale his skill in handi- 
craft.” Although no reference is made to photography or 
photographs, it would seem that the last line would in- 
clude them, and apparently this was the view taken in the 
case cited above, at the Blackpool Police Court. It may 
be mentioned also that under the Act certain classes of 
vendors are exempt from the need of a licence, viz.: “ (1) 
Commercial travellers or other persons selling or seeking 
orders for goods, wares, or merchandise to or from per- 
sons who are dealers therein and who buy to sell again. 
or selling or seeking orders for books as agents authorised 
in writing by the publishers of such books; (2) sellers of 
vegetables, fish, fruit, or victuals; (3) persons selling or 
exposing for sale goods, wares, or merchandise in any 
public mart, market, or fair legally established.” In the 
exemptions, again, there is no reference to photography 
or canvassing for photographers. Up to the present we 
have heard of no photographer’s canvasser being prose- 
cuted for not possessing a pedlar’s certificate, though, per- 
haps, according to the strict reading of the Act, he requires 
one. 
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le point is one which may certainly arise again in 
ence to the cheap class of travelling canvasser-photo- 
her, and it may be found that in the restriction of the 
ars Act may be found some means of handicapping 
gentry whose methods of business must be both dis- 
ful and harmful to photographers established in a not 
large way in provincial towns. In our reading of the 
the words “selling or offering for sale his skill or 
licraft” are clear enough, and with them before us 
annot see any distinction between the photographer 
the tinker or chair-mender, except that the two latter 
usually better craftsmen than the travelling photo- 
her, and frequently carry on their business in a. manner 
open to suspicion. We should be interested in hear- 
of any police-court cases which may come up in this 
ection, and perhaps any reader in whose town one is 
d will send us the newspaper report of it. In the 
atime, it will be of interest if we mention one or 
regulations of the Pedlars Act, from which it will be 
that the obligation on a travelling photographer to 
ess a licence before he can ply his trade, would have 
ry salutary effect in limiting the operations of the 
elling canvasser with his camera. 

pedlar’s certificate may be obtained from the Chief 
er of Police of the district in which the pedlar is at 
x, provided he, or she, has resided in that district for 
month, and the applicant is a person of good character, 
in good faith intends to carry 6n the trade of a pedlar. 
rtificate is, however, not granted to any person under 
teen years of age. The charge for a certificate is 5s., 
it is only available for the district for which it is 
ited. ‘However, the holder of a certificate can have it 


endorsed by the officer of another district in which he 
desires to trade on the payment of sixpence. The dura- 
tion of a certificate is for one year from the time it was 
granted. A pedlar at any time must produce and show on 
demand his certificate to any constable, or to any person 
to whom he offers his goods for sale, or any person in 
whose private grounds or premises he is found. He is 
also to show the contents of his pack to any constable on 
demand. In the case of a conviction for any offence, the 
magistrate can endorse a pedlar’s certificate, or deprive 
him of it altogether. From the above it will be seen that 
the law is very stringent with regard to pedlars. But, 
as a rule, magistrates usually take a lenient view in the 
matter if they are convinced that the pedlar has no dis- 
honest intent. 

Since the above was written we have been interested in 
noting, in the report of the Convention of the Photographic 
Association of Canada, the headline: “Death to the 
Coupon Pedlars.” This form of cheap competition is evi- 
dently just as harmful to reputable business in the 
Dominion as it is here, and though we are not acquainted 
with the terms of the Pedlars Act which is in force in 
Canada, we are glad to find corroboration of our sugges- 
tion from a remark by the treasurer of the Association: 
“These men are undoubtedly pedlars, and if we could 
compel them to get a licence costing twenty-five dollars 
we could soon freeze them out.” The status of the travel- 
ling photographer in reference to the Pedlars Act appears 
to be worth the attention of a body such as the Profes- 
sional Photographers’ Association, which has consistently 
shown its readiness to advance the interests of the pro- 
fession. 


THE CONVENTION OF 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 


ez being in a state of coma for about ten years, the Photo- 
hers’ Association of Canada revived last year, and this year 
med their annual convention, meeting in Toronto July 24 
25. i 

le gathering in numbers, enthusiasm, and interest was very 
essful, repaying those who had worked hard to make it so. 
establishment of an employment bureau, whereby members 
d secure helpers and helpers situations without fee, was the 
lt of the report of a special committee dealing with the 
stion. 

ne matter of copyright on photographs in Canada was re- 
ed on by another committee, and their report adopted. It 
mmended that representations be made to the Dominion 
ernment to revise the Copyright Act in such a way that no 
Kk or lettering would be necessary on a copyrighted photo- 
Mh, or, failing that, to have the least possible amount of 
sting or mark thereon necessary to indicate its registration. 
present lengthy formula in many cases seriously detracts 
a the pictorial value of the photograph. Also to have the 
ent fee of one dollar reduced to fifty cents for each subject. 
practical talk on lenses was given with illustrations by Mr. 


S. Lawrence, of the Bausch and Lomb Company of Rochester, 
New York. 

Mr. W. S. Lively, president of the Tennessee School of Photo- 
graphy, graphically demonstrated how he had made some very 
successful pictures in a variety of lightings by the “ Aristo 
lamp. 

There were demonstrations in lighting and posing by some of 
the most successful operators in a number of the city studios, 
and demonstrations in the conyention building by different plate 
and paper manufacturers. 

The visitors were entertained by the local manufacturers and 
dealers in the evening with a trolley ride around the city, ending 
with a dance and supper at Sunnyside. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: —A. M. Cunningham, 
Hamilton, President; J. Frank Jackson, Barrie, First Vice- 
President; John Kennedy, Toronto, Second Vice-President ; 
Frederick Roy,. Peterborough, Third Vice-President; E. Poole, 
St. Catharines, Secretary; Charles L. Rosevear, Toronto, 
Treasurer. 

Toronto was unanimously decided on as the place of meeting 
for 1908. 


Hovcutons’ Quarrerty.”—The current or summer number is 
oted to the consideration of apparatus specially suited for holiday 
k, including the new series of folding “ Klito” cameras, which, 
ig compact in form and easily carried in the pocket, should prove 
onsiderable value to tourist photographers and others to whom 
< and weight are serious considerations. 


Messrs. Houghtons 


also make a special offer to all readers of the “Quarterly” who are 
not yet users of “Ensign” roll films, whereby a sample spool may 
be obtained at a considerably reduced price. The special sample 
coupon issued for the purpose must be correctly filled in and sent, 
together with the necessary stamps, to Messrs. Houghtons Ltd., 88 
and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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THE WET COLLODION PROCESS IN PRACTICE. 


[The following article, which concludes the course of instruction in wet collodion which has appeared in our columns | 
some weeks past, deals with the application of the process to positives on glass or to ferrotype. _ The whole ser 
of chapters has aimed at giving concise practical directions inthe practice of a process which for certain purposes is st 


unexcelled.—Kps., “ B.J.”’] 


Many at the present time who are only familiar with the glass 
positives taken by the itinerant photographers of the sea-beach 
and holiday resorts, have but little conception of the beauty 
and delicacy of a really good collodion positive. The produc- 
tions just alluded to are little short of libels on the process. 
Moreover, a collodion positive, if varnished, is one of the 
most, if not the most, permanent of all silver pictures. For 
some few years—1851 to 1855—the practice of the collodion pro- 
cess was practically confined to the production of positive pic- 
tures, inasmuch as the making of negatives, or, rather, the 
printing from them, was claimed by Fox-Talbot as being an 
infringement of his calotype patent. Hence the advancement 
of photography, so far as the production of collodion negatives 
was concerned, was retarded for about four years; or until 
the famous suit of “Talbot vy. Laroche” was tried at the end 
of 1854, when it was decided that this claim could not be sus- 
tained. Up to that period only glass positives, to any extent, 
were made commercially, and they—when made by first-class 
photographers—competed very keenly with Daguerreotypes in 
quality, while, of course, they could be produced at a much 
cheaper rate. For delicacy and fineness of detail they 
were but little inferior to Daguerreotypes, and some of them 
closely resembled them in appearance, while they possessed the 
advantage that they could be viewed in any light. 


Collodion Positives 


It may be as well here to say a few words on the difference 
between a collodion positive and a collodion negative, for they 
are both, to an extent, the same. For example, if a collodion 
negative is looked down upon with something dark beneath, 
it shows as a positive, though not as a good one, and if a 
positive is looked through it shows as a negative, though an 
exceedingly thin one. In a word, a glass positive may well be 
described as an under-exposed and under-developed negative, 
so closely are the two allied. The difference between glass 
positives and ferrotypes is simply that the former are. taken 
on glass plates and afterwards backed with a dark material, and 
the latter are taken direct on an opaque material—the now well 
known ferrotype plates. The manipulations with the two are 
precisely the same whichever is used, and they do not differ 
materially from those in the production of negatives, but the 
conditions to be observed differ. In making a negative the 
object is to get density in the image as well as detail. In a 
positive it is to obtain detail with great thinness. A'lso as the 
blacks are formed by the backing material, whatever that may 
be, it is imperative that the deepest shadows of the picture 
must be free from any trace of veiling, or the picture will be 
lacking in brilliancy. 


Manipulation in Making Positives. 

The practical working of the process will now be described. 
The plates, whether glass or ferrotype, should be cleaned in 
the same way as for negatives, and the same scrupulous cleanli- 
ness must be observed throughout all the manipulations. ‘The 
collodion for positives may be a little thinner than is desirable 
for negatives—say a drachm of a mixture of equal parts of ether 
and alcohol added to each ounce of if: The novice will probably 
get on best by purchasing #ollodion specially made for posi- 
tives—say, such as that supplied by Mawson and Swan. The 
collodion is best used two or three months after iodising, so 
that it is highly coloured. If it has to be used soon after iodis- 
ing a little solution of iodine in alcohol should be added to give 


it almost the colour of port wine. The silver bath, too, shi 
not be quite so strong as for negatives, and it may be ma 
little more acid. A good formula for a positive bath is:— 
2 ozs. 

30 ozs. 

4 minims 


Nitrate of silver 
Distilled water 


The bath must be saturated with iodide of silver in the 
described for negatives (see previous articles) and filtered. 
is then tested with a trial plate in like manner, and, if fo 
defective, corrected in the’same way as then directed. 


A Developer for Positives. 


For the developer for negatives the common sulphate of 
(copperas) was recommended, as that conduced to density in 
image. But density is to be avoided in the present instance 
the pure proto-sulphate of iron should be employed, accor 
to a formula such as :— 


3 oz. 
Glacial acetic ac 1 oz. 
Nitric acid .. 10 minims 
Water .... 20 ozs. 
Alcohol .. q.s. 


The larger the proportion of nitric acid the more metal 
looking will be the image. If the acetic acid be omitted enti 
and its place taken by a larger proportion of nitric acid, 
picture will partake somewhat of the character of a Daguer: 
type, but there may be a lack of half-tone if too much is’ 
ployed. 

Another formula for a developer that yields very white | 
clear images, even better than the one just given, is as 
lows ; but it is a little more trouble to prepare :— 


Proto-sulphate of iron ..........00...02 14 ozs. 
Nitrate of baryta 1 oz. 

itric acid 2 drachms 
Water 20 ozs. 
Alcohol q.s. 


The iron should be dissolved in half the water and the bat 
in the other half and the two mixed together. Then the prec: 
tated sulphate of baryta is filtered out and the nitric acid ; 
alcohol added, 

Some Minor Precautions. 


The exposure required for positives is not more than half t 
necessary for negatives, therefore it is really a more rapid ] 
cess. The developer is applied in the same way as for negati 
but it may be used a little more lavishly, as it is not desira 
to have too much silver solution on the plate, since a de 
deposit has to be avoided. The development must be careft 
watched—looking down on the plate and not through, it; < 
as soon as detail appears in the deepest shadows, indeed, alm 
before that, the plate is quickly washed under the tap. I 
then fixed with a solution of cyanide of potassium—about 
grains to the ounce of water. This may be used by flowing 
over the plate or in a bath, Hypo is not good for fixing pi 
tives, as it does not leave such a white and brilliant image 
does the cyanide. The washing after development should 
very complete, or blue stains may result from the format 
of Prussian blue in the film when the cyanide is applied. Af 
fixing the picture is well washed and dried. The drying n 
be hastened by heat, if desired, without fear of its being injur 
The plate is then varnished 


with a colourless yarnish to prev 


the atmcsphere from tarnishing the silver. 
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he most suitable varnish for collodion positives is dammar, 

le as follows :— 
Batavian dammar 
ECNZOLG s(DULE)) Tasannais ee eshennceeee aanen ee: 1 pint 


issolve, allow to settle, and then decant the clear portion, 
he varnish may be filtered through paper or cotton-wool as 
| as the resin is all dissolved. This is applied to the picture, 
|, in the same way as the collodion, and it dries in a few 
utes. it goes without saying that the film must be 
oughly dry before the varnish is applied, otherwise it will 
dry bright or transparent. If our picture has been taken 
 ferrotype plate it is finished and ready for framing. But 
;is on glass it will require backing with black varnish, or 
1 a piece of black velvet. If the black varnish, such as 
as’ black, be used it may be applied with a brush, and a 
coating, which dries quicker than a thick one, will suffice. 
ur picture is now reversed, as regards right and left, as all 
types must be; but when taken on glass that need not be 
All that has to be done, after it is varnished with the 
mar varnish, is to turn it oyer and put black velvet on 
film side; we then have the picture the right way about. 
ead of using the dammar varnish, when a non-reyersed pic- 
is desired, the black varnish may be applied direct on 
film. In this case the picture is seen through the glass, 
the image then is not so white when seen from the under 
of the film as it is when viewed from the upper side, and, 
sover, the black varnish has a tendency, when applied direct 
he film, to degrade the whites. When a non-reversed_ pic- 
is desired it is best to varnish it with the dammar varnish 
and then place it in the frame, or case, with a piece of 
k or purple velvet underneath. In this way the whites are 
/purer and whiter than if black varnish were avnlied on the 
Collodion pictures can be, and sometimes are, whitened 
a saturated solution of bichloride of mercury. They were 
called “alabastine” pictures and were well suited for 
uring, which used to be done with powder-colours in the 
@ way that Daguerreotypes were coloured. 
_the foregoing chapters the collodion process has only been 
t with on the presupposition that the plates are 
be used in the wet state, and directly after they 
sensitised. There are, however, dry collodion processes, 
their name is legion. In the olden days almost every 
cer had his pet process, in many cases one of his own 
ntion, yet all of them were workable and capable of yielding 
; excellent results. But in all the plates, in the first in- 
ce, had to be prepared in the same way as if they were to 
posed in. the wet state. They were then treated with after- 
ls by different substances which acted as preservatives, or 
collodion film was kept in such a state that it was easily 
leated by the developer. Amongst the most favourite dry- 
= processes may be mentioned the Fothergill, the tannin, 
-gallic, coffee, and morphine. With all the many dry 
dion processes the plates were very much slower than if 
Were exposed in the wet state, while the after operations 
‘both tedious and troublesome. It is, therefore, not neces- 
to refer further to dry collodion processes. The same may 
uid with regard to the collodio-bromide process, which does 


come within the scope of these articles. although it is really 
llodion process. 


* * * * * 


fore concluding this series of articles it will be advisable 
y something on the failures and defects that may possibly 
let with, and their remedies. It must not be expected that 
beginner in any, to him, new processes of a character of 
collodion process will not meet with some little troubles 
h he at first does not understand, although the preceding 


ters have aimed at giving instructions which, if carefully 
wed, would reduce them to a minimum. However, we will ! 


now allude to some of the principal difficulties which may 
trouble the novice. , 

Fogging of the Negative.—This may arise from several causes. 
One may be too much actinic light in the dark-room or diffused 
light in the camera. The remedy for this is obvious. The plate 
may fog all over directly the developer is poured on and before 
the image appears. This, provided the developer is made in 
accord with the formule, is due to the bath. If the latter 
is a new one, the addition of two or three drops of nitric acid 
to the pint of solution should set matters right. If it does not, 
the bath should be made neutral, say, with a little carbonate 
of soda, or sunned for a day or two, then filtered and once 
more be made slightly acid. Should the negatives on develop- 
ment show only a slight superficial fog on the shadows it is 
probably due to the collodion, particularly if it is freshlv 
iodised. This kind of fog can generally be cured by the addition 
to the collodion of some that has been iodised for some months, 
or by adding to it a little solution of iodine in alcohol, suffi- 
cient to give it a strong colour. It is always a good plan to 
haye some old iodised collodion, which has become a very dark 
colour by keeping, in stock to be used in a case of this sort. 
Fogging may arise from excessive over-exposure, but that differs 
from that arising from the bath, inasmuch as, in this case, 
the image flashes out before the actual fogging sets in. It is 
needless for us to give the remedy. 

Wavy Masks in the Direction of the Dip:—Several causes exist. 
One is that the plate was immersed in the bath too soon after 
it was coated with the collodion, or maybe it was not moved 
about while it was in the bath. As soon as the plate is put 
into the solution it should be moved about, first laterally a 
few times, and then rapidly removed and replaced several times 
so as to get rid of the solvents of the collodion as quickly as 
possible. This trouble is more prone to arise with newly 
iodised collodion than with old. Another prolific fause of 
these streaks is removing the plate from the bath and putting 
it in the slide before the collodion film is free from “ greasiness ” 
and the solution does not drain evenly from it. Sometimes fine 
black lines are seen in the direction of the dip when the nega- 
tive is developed. These seldom make their appearance except 
with an old and well-used bath, but they may for a time be 
usually ayoided by keeping the plate moving laterally for the 
greater part of the time it is in the bath. If that does not mend 
matters the bath should be discarded until it has been doctored. 
Sharp lines horizontally across the plate are due to a 
momentary check in immersing the plate in the bath. The 
plate must be lowered into the solution without the slightes: 
stop. 

Lack of Density in the Negatives, as with other troubles, 
may be due to several causes. One may be that the plate was 
too long in the bath, if that happen to be a mew one, and is 
not completely saturated with iodide of silver, so that the silver 
solution has taken away some of the iodide of silver out of the 
film. Another is that the plate is under-exposed, or the iron 
development was not continued long enough to get a sufficient 
deposit of silyer on the image upon which the intensifier might 
act. Another, again, may be that the plate was removed from 
the silver bath before all the iodide in film was converted 
into the iodide of silver. Still another cause of thinness of 
the image may arise by the use, in fixing, of a too strong solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium which has reduced the density of 
the image already obtained. This trouble is never likely to 
arise when hypo is used as the fixing agent. Thin- 
ness of the image may also be due to the plate being kept 
too long between sensitising’ and development, the solution 
on it becoming concentrated and dissolving some of the iodide 
of silver out of the film—iodide of silver is more soluble in a 
strong solution of nitrate of silver than in a weak one. Trouble 
from this cause is more likely to arise in hot weather than cold. 

“ Oyster-shell” MLarkings.—These are so called because in their 
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appearance they somewhat resemble the oyster-shell. It is a 
deposit of metallic silver starting from the bottom of the plate 
as it was in the camera. When the negative is dry the deposit 
can usually be wiped off with the finger, but then there is no 
image, or very little, beneath it. These markings are due to 
the silver solution, after draining down and becoming con- 
taminated by the dark-slide, ascending the film by capillary 
attraction, and becoming reduced to the metallic state when 
the developer is applied. This trouble is another that is more 
prone to arise in hot weather than cold. The remedy is to drain 
the plate very closely and to wipe the back of it before putting 
it into the slide, so that there is little or no solution to drain 
down ; also to put slips of blotting-paper in the corners of the 
slide or carrier to absorb what little does run down. When 
the wave-bath is used there is but little risk of oyster-shell 
markings, as in it the plate can be very completely drained 
without fear of its drying. 

“Crapiness” in the Film.—This may be due to two causes. 
One is an unsuitable pyroxyline in making the collodion; 
another the use of too weak solvents for it. If any of the com- 
mercial collodions be employed this defect is not likely to be 
met with, unless the collodion which has become thick in use 
is diluted with too weak ether and alcohol. For thinning 
collodion ether of .820 and absolute alcohol alone should be 
employed. 

Mottled Stains Seen when the Negative is Developed.—These 
are usually due to the developer not being evenly flowed over 
the plate. When the bath has been long in use, and become well 
charged with the solvents of the collodion, the film becomes 
very repellent of the developer. The remedy in this case is 
the addition of more alcohol to the developer to ensure its 
flowing freely. 

Pinholes, Black Spots, and Comets.—The first named and 


their cause are fully dealt with in an earlier cha 
to which the reader is referred. Small black spots and ec 


; are mostly due to the dust either in the dark-room or the car 


Both the latter and the slides should always be kept well d 
out, and a slightly wet wash-leather is the best duster 
for the purpose. The comets may possibly also be due to 
particles in the tap-water used for washing the plates 

development. One or two thicknesses of fine flannel shou 
loosely tied over the tap, which will retain these dust part: 

Collodion Splitting off the Plate when the Negative is D 
This trouble may be brought about by using too contract 
collodion, or one that is too newly iodised. But more 1 
it is due to the glass not being perfectly cleaned befor 
collodion is applied, or possibly there was a very slight am 
of moisture on it when it is coated. Roughening the . 
of the plates, or with a brush coating the edges of the 
with diluted albumen, will prevent the collodion splitting 
at the edges. 

Lhe Collodion Film Partially Dissolving when the Negati 
Varnished.—This will only occur when very old collodic 
used and the spirit in the varnish is exceptionally strong 
the plate made unduly hot. A little water added to they 
will usually obviate this. If not, a little diluted al 
flowed over the negative after it is washed will prove a ce 
remedy. 

Other troubles than those enumerated may possibly ari 
working the collcdion process; but those referred to are 
principal ones that are likely to beset the beginner, an 
will now know how to overcome them. 

In conclusion, we would once more emphasise the abs 
necessity of care and cleanliness throughout all the opera’ 
in working the collodion process, as, without that, com 
success cannot be expected. KE. W. Foxm 


REAGENTS FOR REDUCING BROMIDE PRINTS TONI 
SEPIA BY THE SULPHIDE PROCESS. 


[It is obvious from this note, communicated by Mr. Harry E. Smith to the “Photographic Journal,” 
accepted opinion that sulphide toned prints cannot be chemically attacked is unsound. 


that the genera 
When considered with Mr. Carneg: 


paper, to which reference is made, it would seem desirable that more work should be done on this subject.—Eps., “B.J.”] 


In is generally supposed that bromide prints toned to a sepia 
colour by the sulphide process are permanent, and, indeed, as 
regards their susceptibility to atmospheric influences, this seems 
to have been proved conclusively to be so. 

Having accumulated a number of sepia-toned prints that 
were too dark, and as there was apparently no known method 
of reducing them, I was led to experiment with a view to finding 
a satisfactory reducer. As a result of these experiments, I give 
the following list of reagents that will more or less satisfactorily 
reduce a sulphide toned print by converting part of the silver 
sulphide into a haloid compound of silver, which is of course 
easily removed by an ordinary fixing-bath. Perhaps I may 
here allay any momentary feeling of alarm in the case of those 
having sepia bromides that they value by saying that the reagents 
which I recommend are in most cases very unlikely to be present 
in the air to any appreciable extent, and in many cases it would 
be practically impossible for them to be so under ordinary atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

The reagents that I recommend are the following :— 

Cupric chloride and sodium chloride in aqueous solution. 
. Cupric bromide in aqueous solution. 

. Cupric chloride in aqueous solution. 

. Chlorine water. 


pone 


Bromine water. 

Iodine in aqueous solution of potassium iodide. 
Icdine in aqueous solution. 

Iodine in alcohol. 

Solution of potassium permanganate acidified with 
phuric acid. 

Some other combination of metallic chlorides also act - 
or less on the sulphide image: CuCl, 2KCl is an instance of 
type of substance which is quite successful in its action, 
unfortunately some of the double chlorides are decompose 
water. 

The above nine reagents are placed roughly in order of m 


SOscol ON 


| The fact that CuCl, and NaCl will break up Ag,S, has 


chemical fact been known for some years, of course ; but It 
that the compound has not been applied to the reductio 
sepia bromides, though it seems particularly suitable fo1 
owing to the solubility of both cupric sodium chloride 
cuprous sodium chloride. As a satisfactory working mix 
I recommend a mixture of equal bulk of 5 per cent. al 
chloride solution and 15 per cent. sodium chloride solu 
After reduction has gone far enough, the prints should be 
in a bath of hypo, ordinary strength, with the usual was 
after fixation. I prefer to wash for five minutes between redt 
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| 
The fixing-bath auickly 
s the silver chloride from the reduced print, and the sepia 
; ave well preserved ; in many cases the tones gain in colour | 
duction in this way. 
e smell of chlorine and bromine water is unfortunately not | 
cir favour; but iodine in water seems to be satisfactory, 
there appears to be nothing gained by using a tincture of 
e. Iodine in potassium iodide is the most rapid and 
etic reducer that I have found in this connection; it will 
ly and entirely bleach a sulphided bromide print. Iodine 
Jwever, in any case, open to the objection that the iodide of | 
h formed in the paper masks the action somewhat, so that 
rue extent of the reduction cannot be judged until the print 
aced in the fixing-bath, which, of course, quickly discharges 
ue colour. The cupric chloride and sodium chloride solu- 
bleached the ordinary black silver image; but I have not 
1 that this method of bleaching presents any particular 
ntage over other bleachers. To rectify a sepia tone that 
9 near a black, caused by a faulty sulphide bath or insuffi- 
bleaching, I would not recommend the use of iodine in 
sium iodide unless at the same time considerable reduction 
quired or unless the solution is either used very dilute or 
i very short time only, say seconds, for example, for a 
gth of water 100 cc. KI 3 grammes and I 1 gramme, iodine 
+t, potassium iodide 3 parts, water 100 parts. 
the cupric mixture is used to improve the sulphided image 
int should be washed afterwards for five minutes in run- | 
water, then treated with 5 per cent. nitric acid for about 
ninutes, and again washed in running water for five minutes. 
¢ this the print may be again sulphided with sodium sul- 
@ or other sulphiding solution. In many cases the tone is | 
ged to a much warmer and richer brown. The nitric acid 
wes the copper from the print, thus preventing staining 
ithe sulphiding solution is added. The fact that copper is 
rently left in the print after treatment with the cupric 
ion would seem to point to an analogous action to that of 
ic bromide on a black silver image, which was discovered 
s0 accurately investigated by Sir William Abney many 
3 ago. 
have prepared silver sulphide by precipitation with sul- 
ated hydrogen, and find that the action is much slower 
le case of a precipitated salt than in a print. I have not 
been able to decide what the action is that takes place 
1e case of the precipitated salt, and I do not think that 
eaction in the print is so simple as 
Ag + CuCl, 2AgC]l + CuS. 

e statements that I have been able to look up regarding 
iction of the cupric mixture on silyér sulphide seem to be 
sr contradictory. In Fremy’s “ Encyclopédie” 27/29, page 
we find the statement that sodium chloride reduces silver 
lide, giving silver chloride, sulphate of soda, and sulphurous 

The fact that the shadows of a print are perfectly cleared 
fixing with hypo seems to show that no sulphur is deposited 
he film. The fact that none of the reagents I have men- 
a will bleach the sulphided image completely (except iodine 
otassium iodide), but leaye an apparently unalterable 


fixing, but this is not imperative. 


| from silver sub-sulphide Ag,S. 


brownish red image, would seem to show that the sulphided 
image consists of at least two different substances, though doubt- 
less the greater part of it consists of silver sulphide. 

After acting on the sulphided image as far as possible with 
the cupric mixture, and mixing, the fact that a solution of 
potassium permanavanate acidified with sulphuric acid, instead 
of dissolving the light image with separation of silver, dissolves 
it away entirely (Von der Pfordten “ Ber.” 20, 1458/1474), would 
seem to point to a difference in constitution of the red image 
I fear, however, that no definite 
usion can be drawn from this or from the fact that the 
same light brownish-red image is apparently insoluble in warm 
dilute nitric acid (of course, the print was treated with formalin 
before subjecting it to the action of warm dilute nitric acid). 

The chemical action on a sulphided print appears to differ 
greatly from the action on silyer sulphide prepared in the 
laboratory, and I think that I may cite as a case in point that 
citric acid in aqueous solution, with addition of potassium 
nitrate, has apparently no effect on a sepia print, even when the 
print is treated with formalin and subjected to the action of 
this mixture at 43 deg. C. Yet this mixture is mentioned (by 
Bolton C. N. 37-98) as a solvent of silver sulphide, on heating, 
it is true; but, still, bearing in mind the much finer state of 
division of the sulphide compound in a sepia print, one would 
expect to find some effect. Again, F. W. Hinrichsen and Tosio 
Watanabe, in the “Abstracts of the Chemical Society,” 1906, 
page 85, state that the decomposition of silver sulphide by a 
solution of sodium chloride can only take place to a very limited 
extent owing to the very slight solubility of silver chloride. 


cone 


| Perhaps, however, I should not quote this as tending to show 


a difference between the prepared silver sulphide and the sul- 
phide image, as, of course, the solution that I find to act so 
quickly in decomposing the sulphide image contains also cupric 
chloride. I have not tried the effect of potassium eyanide on a 
sepia print as, although it is stated to dissolve silver sulphide, 
few would care to use so poisonous a substance when, as I have 
shown, there are several other satisfactory and harmless reducers 
of the sepia image. 

I have, of course, avoided trending on the sphere of investi- 
gation that Mr. Carnegie has taken up (“B.J.”” Almanac, 
1907), but I think it will be admitted that the experiments that 
I have made tend to confirm Mr. Carnegie’s theory as to the 
probable constitution of the sulphide image, at all events in 
so far as they seem to show that the light red image (not affected 
by the reducing agents I have mentioned) does not consist of 
silver sub-sulphide (Ag,S). 

Finally, perhaps, I may recommend that for reduction only 
of a sepia-toned bromide print, the easiest method seems to be 
to keep the iodine in potassium iodide solution, of the strength 
above given, as a stock solution. If it is diluted before use up 
to ten times its bulk with water, reduction, not being so rapid, 
is easier to follow, and as a set-off against the momentary trouble 
of the blue stain we have the fact that there is no question in 
this case of copper being left in the print, which seems to be of 
greater importance. 

Harry E. Smita. 


AYERTYPE.—In reference to the paragraph last week on this 
act, Mr. S. C. Puddy writes:—-The process described in the 
nanac” mentioned is a method of producing positives direct 
hosphorescent printing, and is quite different to that used cor 
prints, and is not what is usually known as “ Playertype,” 
ugh it is also the invention of Mr. Player. The phosphorescent 
ing mentioned, whilst it is a very interesting and curious process, 
t, I should think, of practical value, as when some examples of 


ere shown at a meeting of the R.P.S. in 1904, it was remarked 


the prints showed an appearance of the lines having spread, 


and that the image did not appear to be sharp and clear. (‘ Photo- 
graphic Journal,” November, 1904, page 503.) The “ Playertype” pro- 
cess, by which the prints I sent you were made, will render the lines 
quite sharp and clear. It was invented by Mr. Player in 1896, and 
was first mentioned in the “ Amateur Photographer,” November 13, 
1896, page 398, where a description of it is given, though mention is 
omitted of the yellow screen which is necessary, and also one or twa 
other essential points. A printing frame is mentioned in the article 
referred to, but this is not necessary, and when copying prints from 
a book it is not convenient. 
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NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


1h [The fascinating subject of night photography has probably never been treated in a paper as exhaustive as that recently delivered be 
i) the Edinburgh Photographic Society by Mr. Robert Dykes, assistant to Sir John Murray, K.C.B., the well-known geographer and ove 
| grapher. Mr. Dykes has pursued his hobby in Edinburgh, Paris, and London, and one cannot recommend a better series of hint 
| the precautions necessary in this branch of work than those which he has set forth.—Eps. Meals a] 


| No special apparatus is required—night photographs may be taken | fine pictures, and except for the faet that to ohtain a sharp ne; 
with the diminutive five-shilling “Brownie” or the large 15 x 12 it is necessary to stop down and so increase the exposure, an} 
field camera. Any old box with a lens in it that will take fairly will suffice. The man with the rapid lens working at F.4 or. 
! sharp pictures by day will also take them by night. Of course, the | abouts'can take yery short exposures. A great deal was heard 
man with the stand camera has the advantage, he feels more sure a new lens invented by Dr. Griin some few year's ago, but whe 
of his work, and knows what he is doing, at least what his camera become of it now I am not aware. Tt was said to work | 
is capable of doing for him. A great deal is to be said for a fixed | aperture of F.2, enabling exposures as rapid as one-fourth ofas 
focus camera, as it saves considerable trouble in focussing, but a | to be made upon open, well-lighted views. Quick exposures 
full-sized finder is necessary, otherwise an undesirable light on the | also tried with success, I believe, in theatres during a perfor: 
| left or right front that should be cut out will, in all probability, under ordinary conditions of lighting. 


| be left in. In stand cameras, the best form is a square bellows Whatever may be the lens used, the aperture best_suitabl 
| with an extensive rising front; if a conical bellows be used, see that | work is in my opinion F.11, and in some cases even ¥.16, sO 
\ it has loops for looping up to prevent cutting off any light. If | with a lens having a full aperture of about F.7 we can increas 


the lens is carried on a panel, which is decidedly preferable as it depth, make more sure of our focus, and the sharpness of on 

enables the front to be removed, if necessary, for stopping down | lights by putting in a couple of stops. The sharper the light 
after focussing, when one cannot very well see the F. numbers, this | less chance of halation. All exposures should he made with the 
panel should be one easily removed, but quite firm when put in place | as it may be necessary to put it on and off during the exposure 
again. It is much easier to remove a panel than to unscrew a lens. a shutter is not easily opened or shut without jarring the cai 
A fine ground glass screen is an absolute necessity in night photo- Care should be taken to see that the lens ‘is firmly fixed anc 
graphy, and focussing glass cannot be dispensed with. Grease spots likely to fall out of the camera front. Many of these remarks 
are, however, of very little use for focussing, as one never exactly sound absurd, but even to the most cautious worker the unexp 
knows where the glass is like y to be applied on the screen. How- may happen. 

ever, this applies to focussing stand cameras, and after all what one Coming now to the question of plates, any plate may be 

really requires in night work, providing one has a camera and lens | no matter how quick or how slow, only, as we do not care to § 
at all, is a rigid, steady tripod, and the camera perfectly levelled, | about all night over an exposure, the quicker the plate the bett 
and last, but not least, a good stock of patience and’ confidence in 
oneself. You need it, especial 'y in crowded places, where the plain- 


Ordinary or Orthochromatic. 


tive wail of “Please to take ma photv ” or other choice remarks are About one of the best all-round plates on the market is the I 

hurled at you. If there is a s ‘rong wind blowing it is impossible to | “Monarch.” It is clean, rapid, and if purchased already back 

do anything, and it is better, if one cannot get a sheltered position, quite ready for use. Some plates are very poorly backed when 

i to abandon the attempt. I have walked six or seven miles oO geta by the makers, it being put on in a streaky ashion, and an¢ 
hy | certain view, and then had to give it up owing to wind. So that even backing is desirable. I find Mawson’s * Antalo” does very © 
on the quietest of nights the ripod must be well set and free rom and if the subject I intend photographing has many high-lig 


vibrations. As to levelling, the levels ought to be placed where I give my plate a coat on the top of the maker’s backing. 

one can see them easily, no matter at what height they may be, and absolutely essential that they be backed, unless one is using dot 
for that purpose there is nothing to beat Taylor, Taylor and Hobson’s coated plates such as the “Seed.” I have used these latter freque 
single tube levels with the small side slit. I use one at the top of unbacked, and obtained splendid results. A good double-co 
my swing-back for horizontal levelling, and one at the bottom, placed | plate is certainly the thing to use if it is intended to make lan 
at the side, for vertical levelling. No matter how far above my head slides of the views taken, as there is far less halation than in sit 
they may be, I can see the bubble cross the slit. To do this you coated plates; the high lights stand out clear and crisp, and 
must have a light. I myself use wax vestas, a piece of candle, or, free from circles, flare, and radiating rays, the atter due to stré 
if cycling, my cycle lamp, but a very handy thing to haye is a backing. Avoid putting on backing in a streaky fashion, or the re 
small electric torch. It is essential that care should be taken in may be disastrous. The marks develop wp very frequently, cau 


levelling the camera, as some frightfully distorted, intoxicated look- peculiar Aurora Borealis effects up the plate. 

ing lamp-posts or buildings will be the result, and you will cer- Snapshot isochromatic plates are suitable in some cases, but i 
tainly be told if you show such productions that you must have been | rule I avoid them for night work, although I would not be wit 
out that night. them for daylight exposures on any account. There is far 


A lens hood is useful to keep out too closely situated lights on the | great a risk of light and chemical fog in the development, wl 
\ left or right lens front, one that, although it does not come into is necessarily prolonged, not to mention the fact that they I 
the photograph, is likely to cause “flare” or “ ghost” images through | always proved themselves much slower in my hands than ordin 

internal reflection in the lens. I use a small cardboard box about rapid plates. 


four inches deep by six inches wide with a hole in the bottom Films may be used and need no backing, as owing to their extr 

sufficiently large to allow of it being slipped over the lens, top | thinness and the fact that they have a paper backing they are V 

outwards; this makes a very efficient hood. free from halation. ‘ 4 
When working in wet weather a waterproof cover is necessary for No matter how well backed a plate may be, halation is 


the camera, also care must be taken to keep rain off the front of the entirely prevented, and except where enlarging is resorted to a li 
lens. The lens may be wiped with a soft rag kept for the purpose | js necessary for pictorial purposes. 

even during the exposure, providing precautions are taken not to Before attempting to give some idea of exposure and the met! 
move the camera in any way. I have emphasised the importance | of development, I might with advantage offer a little advice as 
of the camera being perfectly steady during exposure, therefore it prospecting for likely views, and some of the things to ayoid. 
is hardly necessary for me to warn photographers to avoid bridges 


where there 1s any fear of vibration through traffic. Hunting for Subjects. 


: Prospecting should most certainly be done without a camera, 
Which Lens to Use. the man who wanders about the streets of a great city by ni 

As every photographer knows, the better the lens the better the with half a hundredweight of photographic apparatus will soon w 
photograph, but the cheapest of lenses nowadays give remarkably | that the camera and himself were elsewhere than where they 3 
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ice subjects should be noted at all times either by day or night, 
visited again by night if they were first observed in daylight, 
r which it is a comparatively simple matter to go straight to 
selected spot and make an exposure. 
, may be possible to do more than one view in a night. 
ive managed to pull off four between the hours of eight and 
en o'clock, but it is far better to do one good plate than take 
a dozen indifferent ones, because the exposure is not the most 
ous part of the work by any means. The worst part has to come 
z., development. 
. choosing a point of view to photograph from certain little 
gs should not be overlooked. In the first place the nearest and 
htest light, whether it is objectionable, and if so, how best to 
d it. The best time of night for taking a view must 
be considered: if too late at night a great amount of the light 
ired to build up the pictare may be off owing to shops shutting, 
Then if too early in the evening there may be a great many 
ing lights, or what is worse—a cab rank, and cab ranks are a 
< nuisance at night from a photographic point of view. Or 
aps one may be photographing in a park when it is just about 
lose, and the camera must perforce close also and you clear out. 
ull means avoid motor cars, they occasionally do go, and when 
‘do—well, they are a little faster than the plate you may be 
g; but apart from the fact that if standing in the middle of 
road you are liable to be removed suddenly, it is the powerful 
ylene lamps they carry that one must avoid and the lens capped 
intly. Bicycles or any forms of vehicular traffic carrying lights 
Id be carefully kept out of the lens no matter how rapidly 
may be roving, or the plate will be crossed by innumerable 
< Jines that on printing will look like scratches, clothes lines, or 
taph wires. On no account obstruct the traffic or a long coat 
iounted by a helmet may loom up out of the darkness and order 
to “move hon.” 
wing preparation for your exposure do not converse with by- 
Jers or you may expose the wrong plate—this is easily done in 
darkness; or perchance you may do something more absurd, 
le writer did once, enter into conversation with a gentleman 
sing that the exposure was going on, and the cap never removed 
the lens at all. 
ep loiterers out of the immediate vicinity of the camera front, 
} is impossible to include any form of life in a night photo- 
h unless the person or persons remain in the same place during 
vhole of the exposure. This may be arranged for in some scenes 
etting friends to stand for short exposures of between five and 
minutes, provided they are able to recline against something 
ly. People and other objects moving even slowly have no 
upon the plate, but keep them moving. 
u may be pestered to “please take my photy,” or by a noisy 
ince of a newsboy who wants you to “snatch my dial, guv’nor,” 
before you can kick it, disappears. If your attention is taken 
our camera for a moment an individual may be kind enough to 
it over; this happened to me not long since and the person 
% got a squint; if he had, there might have been some excuse 
his trying to go where he was looking. In dealing with 
ds one must not be too reserved nor yet too free; politeness and 
less go well together with a little spicy language thrown in 
jonally. If you don’t respond when addressed by certain 
es they will become emboldened, take you for a foreigner, and 
speaking a language decidedly strone. which you must take 
give with as good a grace as possible if you wish to hold your 
nd. I have had a mob of half and wholly intoxicated indiv1- 
s around me at night, and it was a draw as regards conver- 
nal powers, although I was a bit dry after it. 
n't attempt photographing in low-class quarters of large cities 
ut having one or two friends to accompany you. It is in some 
le slum districts, generally speaking, that one finds good pic- 
, but a bull-dog or a couple of friends are indispensable. You 
have a revolver in your pocket, but what is the good of it 
| you are taken unawares with your head under the focussing 
! The suburbs and certain parts of the city of Paris are 
y dangerous, especially around Montmartre, and some of the 
is mear the Ile de Ja Cité. London in the East End and 


ow in the vicinity of the docks, Edinburgh, and all other 
So far I have 


, have also their haunts of crime and vice. 


always worked alone, and although at times I have been in queer 
corners, have never yet been cornered. 


A Table of Exposures. 


I have prepared a table of exposures which may be of some 
assistance, providing one’s own judgment is used as to increasing or 
decreasing the exposure by five minutes according to the quality of 
light. The table is only approximate, and a little latitude on the 
side of over-exposure can be easily remedied in the dark-room, as it 
is certainly better to have something on a plate than nothing at all 
through under-exposure. If the sky be particularly dark there is 
not much risk of over-exposure, it is when illuminated by a full 
moon or on summer nights when distinctly blue that one runs the 
risk. There is an old saying with regard to daylight work—viz., 
“expose for the shadows and let the high-lights take care of them- 
selves”; well, this is equally applicable to night work. Get all the 
details possible out of the shadows, and the worst that can happen 
is reversal of the centre portions of high-lights such as arc lamps; 
it is comparatively simple to put this right with a brush. 


@ 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE EXPOSURES FOR NIGHT WORK. 
Subject. Weather, Month. Time. Stop. | Plate. Exposure.|| 

resto asts From | 8.30 P.M. F.11§ “Seed” 15 minutes 
esoLn eeass*. Sept. to 

SeEm6 Poens to 3 AMI Ilford | 20 ,,, 
Se 85 @ ogre Feb.t | Monarch 

Ate el aagee 

Zsos5 gee Bs | Imperial {| 30 ,, 
gears ae cad Special 

geeccm | geass Rapid 
S2esee | SlFse 
Sgo°89 Bsa 
Be goa SSEAE 
ae so © Hos 

giss82 | 2288 
GAS ae 5 a SORE 
POE} OF Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Seed” | 30minutes 
gro 238 
aad Ga Ilford | 40 ,, 

bo. 3 

it) Aon. Monarch 
S295 gs§ Imperial | 50 

ae ae) Bass Special to Lhour 
SFoa & BES Rapid 
2085 3 oO Ditto.* Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. | “Seed” | 20minutes 

o% m 

BSS o5a 
See8k Ilford | 30 4, 
baa) 5 Monarch 

CaS ncatsh i oy 
a8 Seee 

oSnas 5 Imperial | 40 45 
655 Rm e2 Special 
ep | Rapid 

} 


* Any other conditions than these, such as no moon, very dark and overcast, 
cloudy, no rain or wet reflections, no snow, add ten minutes. ¥ 
+ During summer months five minutes should be deducted when the sky is cloud- 


less. 

t During summer months 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

§ Stop value the same as for daylight work. 

| With a “Spectrum” iplate and a lens working at #. 6, an exposure of one 
minute, or even in some cases of ten seconds, ispossible. I have obtained a negative 
with an Ilford Monarch, Cooke lens F, 6°5 and an exposure of fifteen seconds. The 
above exposures are very full, and it may be necessary sometimes to shorten them, 
put it is advisable not to do so if possible. 


Development. 


Having been out in the dark we will now go into the dark-room, 
and here commences the real work of night photography. In the first 
place cleanliness has to be strictly observed, clean dishes, clean 
hands, clear solutions free from sediment, and a perfectly safe light. 
Whatever developer we may use, and we all have our favourites, it 
must be diluted down very considerably, quick developers such as 
rodinal more so than slow ones such as pyro soda, for our plate has 
to be coaxed up slowly, not driven or forced. On no account 
should a plate be developed in less than twenty minutes or over 
forty minutes; generally speaking it may be finished in half an 
hour. One of the main reasons for failure by many who attempt 
night photography is that they invariably treat the plate much the 
same way as they would a daylight exposure, and as a consequence 
up flash all the high-lights black and dense, and the shadows—well, 
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there is nothing else but shadow when the plate is fixed, with a 
lot of black circles indicative o light. 

To develop the. plate, the gelatine surface of which should on no 
account be fingered, it is placed in a perfectly clean dish film up 
and flooded with the diluted developer; it is then covered up, and 
rocked well to free of any likely air bubbles. After having been in 
the developer for a few moments the plate is removed, and either 
placed into a large dish with cold water or put film up under a 
running tap, and held there whilst the backing is removed with a 
tuft of cotton wool. The light should be turned down as much as 
possible without inconvenience to prevent any chance of fog. 
Unequal development would take place due to draining off of the 
developer if we were to remove the backing without keeping the 
film flooded with water. After the backing has been removed, the 
plate and dish should be well rinsed and then flooded with fresh 
developer sufficient to cover the plate about one inch deep. It it 
then covered up and may be safely left without continuous rocking 
for ten minutes, a slight rock being given at odd intervals. 

On no account should the plate be examined by transmitted light ; 
always look at it by reflected light as it lies in the dish; and before 
renewing the developer, which should be done every ten minutes, 
thoroughly rinse off the old stuff. To one not accustomed to fhe 
appearance of a night negative, it may be somewhat disconcerting 
to find next to nothing on the plate after twenty minutes’ develop- 
ment, but it must be remembered that our view is a night one, 
therefore the shadows will largely predominate, and shadows ave 
in a negative almost clear glass. Do not examine the plate too much 
during development; I never look at mine until well over ten 
minutes. You are perfectly safe to leave it; your developer is weak 
and cannot do any harm. When to stop development is a question 
most serious, a question oft asked but not so easily answered, at 
least in daylight work. However, I think that one may safely say 
that a plate is fully developed when the clear margin around the 
edge due to the rebate of the carrier begins to get discoloured or 
smoky; this is a sign that the developer has done its work, and that 
the unaffected silver salts are being attacked. The blackness of the 
high-lights should also be taken into consideration; they must be 
pretty strong, yet not too strong, or they will print out chalky. 
Having given half an hour or more for the development of a plate 
that we feel has been pretty correctly exposed, we are quite safe 
in giving it a rinse in a little stronger developer for a moment, 
rinsing in water for a minute or so, and placing in the fixing bath. 
This should be pretty strong, more so, perhaps, than that used for 
daylight negatives, as there is considerably more silver to remove. 
Thave no special strength—speaking photographically—and pop them 
into bath made up in a very rough and ready and not too economical 
way. Thorough fixation is essential, and on no account should the 
plate be examined by ordinary light until fixation is complete. I 
never allow less than fifteen to twenty minutes for this operation, 
and if the plates are double-coated, not less than thirty to forty 
minutes. 

As regards developers, I prefer pyro soda made up according to the 
“Imperial ’’ formula, which I need not give here; suffice to say that 
I use about four drachms of the pyro to five drachms of the alkali 
in about sixteen ounces of water. This is only approximate: T 
sometimes use it a little weaker or a little stronger. To finish off 
a plate, I rinse it in one ounce of the normal developer (equal parts of 
pyro and alkali) in eight ounces of water. This must not be allowed 
to act on the plate longer than one minute, it is simply used to 
strengthen up the detail. On no account use bromide in development, 
unless it be with a camel-hair pencil to retard a too obtrusive high- 
light. ; 

In using quick developers such as rodinal, (dilution must be 
carried to the extreme, say, perhaps one drachm in twenty ounces of 
water. Too much pyro soda developer in a diluted state should not 
be made up at once, as in this condition it is rapidly oxidised, and 
stains instead of developing the negative. For this reason a plate 
should certainly not be left longer than ten minutes without chang- 
ing the solution. 


Having fixed, the next proceeding is washing. This ought to 
well done in perfectly clean running water, so that on removal f 
the washing tank there are no specks of grit or other parti 
adhering to the emulsion. 
Precaution must be taken in the drying to ensure a perfe 
clean negative: finger marks, bits of dust, scratches, etc., all sl 
up only too plainly when the plate is dry if care has not been tak 
There is so much clear gelatine present that dust and marks of 
description are far more serious on a “night-scape” than t 
would be on a daylight production, particularly if they are requi 
| for lantern plate purposes. Stains due to the water trickling de 
| the plate when set up to dry may be prevented by mopping up 
the superfluous moisture with a very soft piece of rag, free fi 
fluff, such as an old handkerchief. 


After Processes. 


Intensification can only be applied locally to skies. I we 


| strongly advise that a negative that through under-exposure 


somewhat thin should be thrown away, if it is at all possible 
obtain another. I have never yet been able to improve a t 
“night-scape” by intensification except, perhaps, locally for 
strengthen traces of cloud in a sky. 

Reduction may be attempted with success, but care has to 
taken that it is not caxried too far. Local reduction is very necess 
sometimes when an are lamp shows up too strong in a view. 
mechanical Globe Metal Polish reducer is very handy in such ¢ 
if carefully used with a stout artist’s stump. It is much more ] 
| terable to take a view over again if possible than attempt eit 
intensification or reduction. 

As to the preservation of the negative, it should be carefi 
varnished, the plate being well flooded and then thoroughly drai 
before setting up to dry, for little rills of varnish will print up 
tinctly. Thin negatives of this description ought to be varnishe: 
they are valuable at all, although I do not varnish my own, and ¢ 
consequence have lost a goodly number of them through print 
stains, etc. 

Before concluding, some mention may be made of the most s 
able methods of printing night views. The best. effects are obtai 
Yy printing in black or blue carbon—browns, reds, and other cole 
being, of course, not suitable. Platinum prints stand first and fe 
most, followed by black or blue carbon, double or single trans 
rocess, according to necessity. Finally, we have 8.C.P. for coni 
work, and bromide paper for either contact or enlarging. I~ 
not enter into details concerning the methods of working tk 
various processes as they are already very well known. There 
only one thing I might mention, and that is to ensure thoro 
fixation, but at the same time not to leave prints too long in 
fixing bath, or the shadows will lose their rich blackness so necess 
or contrasty effects in night views and become grey. 

Toning is of no use, but a yellow colour may be imparted to 
high-lights by immersing the washed print in a solution 
potassium permanganate about 2 per cent. in strength. This m 
be carefully done, for if too much permanganate be used, the pi 
will, after a week or so, turn purple and go off colour. I had 
misfortune to exhibit a print treated in this manner, and it had 
been on exhibition three days before it went purple in the fac 
presumably with shame. 

In mounting and framing every one must suit their own taste, 
I have found by experience that dead black borders and frames 
night pictures off to the best advantage, the margin between pi 
and paper to vary according to the nature of the subject. V 
frequently it may be better to frame close up without a margin 
all. 

In conclusion, whatever may be the nature of the subject phe 
graphed at night, keep a note of exposure, weather conditions, ( 
It is impossible to remember every little detail, and carefully m 
notes will be of the greatest assistance in preparing a table 
approximate exposures for future work, 


Rorert DyKEs 


Lumiere “ Avrocuromn” Prarrs.—One of the first specimens of 
colour photography on the Lumiére new “ Autochrome” plates is to 
be seen in the Kelvinside Art Galleries at Glasgcw. The example 


is a portrait of Madame. Merriot, wife of the Mayor of Lye 
and is lent by Mrs. Bilsland, wife of the Lord Provost 
Glasgow. 
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THE EASTMAN STUDIO 


AT ROCHESTER, U.S.A, 


n in teresting account of a model set of premises installed by the Eastman Kodak Co. into their Rochester offices, is given by Mr. F. 
mdas Todd in the current issue of the “ Photo-Beacon.” from which our plan of the premises is taken.—Eps., “B.J.’’] 


. J. B. Gururie, who is largely responsible for the designing of 
s studio, would be the very last man to call it a model in the usual 
eptance of the word. He simply says that he was permitted to 
ise the amount of space that is ordinarily furnished by the average 
‘lot, which in this case was 40 feet by 90, and it was his business 
utilise that space to the best advamage for every phase of photo- 
phy that could come within the routine of the average city photo- 
pher. 
Ir. Guthrie was for many years a demonstrator on the road and 
at his elbow a number of men of similar experience. All of these 


* 


trate this. I found Mr. Guthrie rather perturbed about the appliances 
and accessories for the operating room. He really could not figure 
out where he was at, when he considered certain experiences. At 
the outset he had placed i in this room only such things as were essen- 
tial, being of opinion that he would get other accessories as experi- 
ence showed them to be necessary. The first demonstrator to pay 
the studio a visit was invited to make a few samples of different 
kinds of lighting, but before he could get down to business he de- 
manded certain reflectors and screens, which were at once supplied. 
The second demonstrator to try his paces felt he could not use the 
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lemen have called upon thousands of photographers im all parts appliances recommended by number one, artd so he was supplied with 
1e country, and as a consequence have gathered ogether a great | what he wanted. The third demonstrator was built like the other 


y ideas, and they endeavoured to group as many conveniences as 
ible into the least possible amount of space. I was informed 
, as a matter of fact, the arrangements took a very long time 
ece together. Sometimes the construction of a particular portion 
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1@ of the workrooms would be considered as being practically 
lete, when some demonstrator would come in from his travels 
tell of a clever idea he saw in a certain studio, and at once it 
d be incorporated, even if a very considerable amount of work 
to be torn to pieces for that end. 

eed scarcely say the studio is not used for regular work. It is 
ly a suggestion, a very expensive one at that, which ought to be 
by every photographer who wants ideas in designing, construct- 
nd decorating his place of business, for it is certainly a thing of 
icity and beauty. It will be directly of great benefit to photo- | 
lers, and I fancy much more so indirectly, because it is a meet- 
oint where all kinds of ideas are thrashed out. Let me illus- 


two in this respect, that he was accustomed to certain accessories, 
and so he was supplied according to his ideas. The same sitter was 
used in every instance, first-class negatives were got every time, but 
the operating-room was fast being filled up with a whole lot of things 


vELEVATION= 


which were of use to the man who had procured them, and to no one 
else. Mr. Guthrie began to wonder where he was at and what he 
was going to do with all the appliances that were accumulating on 
his hands. While in this frame of mind he received a visit from a 
very famous photographer who very kindly responded to the pro- 
position that he make a few sittings. He was informed that if the 
accessories did not quite suit him he had merely to say the word 
and others would be provided. Mr. Photographer was of opinion 
that there was enough, in fact he would take it as a favour if every 
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one of the reflectors and shade screens were piled in a corner out of 
his way. Then he proceeded to make a series of very fine negatives 
without the aid of the accessories that others had deemed so essential, 
so the following day every one of them was relegated to the storage, 
and the photograph reproduced indicates that they still remain there. 

In the detail work most interest will centece round the dark-room, 
enlarging-room, printing-room, and workroom. 

The dark-room has inside dimensions of 12 by 14 feet. It is en- 
tered by a winding passage-way which faces the developing sink. 
The latter is a marvel of compactness. Two men can easily work at 
it and there are water taps, fixing and washing-boxes for each. When 
the day’s work is done there is no excuse for a single article lying on 
the benches, as there is a place for everything. Even the graduates 
are hung downward so that they will drip into the sink and be always 
clean and ready for use. Trays are stored in the racks underneath 
the bench and any drip from them is caught into a trough. The 
arrangements for various coloured lights are self-evident, but I would 
point out that the electric connections are so inter-locked that white 
light cannot be turned on before the ruby light is turned off. 

The opposite side of the room is principally used for drying and 
loading plates into the holders. Underneath the loading-bench is a 


chamber protected by a lattice door, and in this is placed the dry: 
rack with the plates, which are rapidly dried by am electric fan. 

The problem in the enlarging and velox room was to make the a 
use of the available space and keep as much off the floor as possi 
The easel for the enlarging camera, it will be observed from | 
plans, is swung from the ceiling, where it travels by means of rol 
on a track and can be clamped securely in any position. The 
larging camera is placed in front of a window, but since dayligh 
not always reliable, a mercury vapour-lamp is convenient, and car 
swung very readily into position. Underneath the tables in this rc 
are a series of drawers in which are placed the various sizes of 
different brands of paper. 

The printing-room plans and that of the workroom almost exp 
themselves, it always being understood that underneath each te 
in the printing-room are drawers in which the paper is stored, w 
underneath the table in the workroom is a convenient supply 
mounts. Special attention should be dawn to the cupboard betw 
the printing-room and the workroom, because this compartment hi 
door on each side, and into it are placed the prints as they come f 
the frames, which are at once available for toning if on silver, : 
for development if on platinum. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LATENT 


IMAGE. 


[The following paper, read before the Société Frangaise de Photographie, further discusses certain observations of the author, Dr. E 


Demole, which were published in our issue of May 10, p. 346.— 


Taree facts have been known for a long time: — 

1. A photographic plate, treated with bichromate of potassium for 
some minutes, acquires the property, after washing and drying in the 
dark, of giving a negative, when developed in white light, after 
exposure behind a negative.1. 2. The prolonged action of light alters 
the latent image and two reversals are obtained. 3. When the 
sensitive film is acted upon by light in the presence of oxidisers, the 
reversal of the image is facilitated.2 

I proposed to study the action of feeble oxidisers on the latent 
image, not to destroy it, as happens if it is treated with an energetic 
oxydiser,3 but to find a new combination from which one might 
deduct its constitution. 

The oxidisers which gave me the best results were the bichromate, 
permanganate, and ferricyanide of potassium. I rejected the first 
because it affects the gelatine, a phenomenon which might mask 
or nullify the reaction which I wanted to obtain; the second appeared 
to me to be inadvisable, because of its staining the gelatine, and 
finally a 1 per cent. solution of potassium ferricyanide was used. 

It is possible to use a much more dilute solution, 1:500 or 1:1000, 
but the time of oxidation is long, and the stronger solution is more 
eonvenient when several plates have to be oxidised. 

When a plate is exposed in a printing frame or camera, immersed 
for about four minutes in a 1 per cent. solution of ferricyanide, and 
then developed4 after rinsing, a curious phenomenon will be observed, 
that is, that the development is very slow. If to make it easier the 
exposure is increased and great over-exposure given, another remark- 
abie fact is noticed, the appearance of the image is not accelerated, 
and, moreover, there is not the slightest trace of over-exposure. 

One may thus expose a Lumiére blue-label or Jougla red-label plate 
in a printing frame for several minutes behind a negative, oxidise 
for a certain time, and then develop without obtaining a 
positive, notwithstanding the exposure has been considerably above 
normal. 

If the plate is exposed in the camera, either on a landscape or in 
copying an original, the oxidation preceding development serves 
apparently to regulate the time of exposure, and over-exposure does 
not produce the customary effects, assuming that the time of oxida- 
tion has been adjusted to the exposure. I hope to be able to indicate 
the ratio which ought to exist between the times necessary for the 
two operations. My experiments were not undertaken with the idea 


‘Phot. News,” 1880, p. 304. 
2 “Phot. Journ.,” xxvii., p, 291, 451. 
8 Eder’s Handbook. French Ed. 1883, p. 69. 
* After many trials the following developer was adopted :—Potassium bromide, 


8 gms.; sodium sulphite (anhydrous), 140 gms.; hydroquinone, 34 gms.; caustic 
potash, 50 gms. ; water to 1,000 ccs, For use dilute ri 5. ; f rae 


Eps. “B.J.”] 


of creating a new process, but only to ee up one of the most ¢ 
cult problems of photography. 

With development papers5 the ferricyanide acts as with plates. 
enlarging a negative, the normal exposure for which was five seco! 
an exposure of 300 seconds could be given, and the paper then oxid: 
and developed,® without showing ‘the slightest trace of over-expos! 
If in lieu of developing the plate or paper and oxidising in 
light, it is exposed to the white light of a candle, a still more remé 
able phenomenon is observed; the development, without be 
accelerated, gives a reversed result. Under the action of these tk 
factors, oxidation after exposure, white light, and development, 
latent image is reversed, and a “contretype” is obtained. 

This action is limited by the duration of exposure. If, 
example, a negative requires one second to give a good positive i 
printing frame in the ordinary way, it will give a negative if 
oxidation and development are effected by white light. The t 
of exposure may be increased to 140 seconds, and a negative alw 
obtained. At 150 seconds the image is always negative but less cle 
It is the same for 160 and 170 seconds, but at 180 seconds a posit 
results; then, after a very short time, it turns into a negati 
Nevertheless, this negative appears to be superimposed on a. positi 
and if the latter is feeble the whole by transmitted light appears @ 
negative. 

With 200 seconds’ exposure a positive is first obtained and then 
negative. With seven minutes’ exposure the image appears ai 
positive and does not alter, but the clear parts are, however, alter 
Finally, with 14 minutes, and probably before, the positive is t 
time indestructible, if the duration of development does not exe 
one minute, and thus by means of two reversals the problem 
development in white light, which has been so much sought fol 
elucidated.7 

It only remains to find an explanation of the facts which I h 
recorded, and which would seem to have a probable origin in t 
known as solarisation. 

One may suppose primarily that the ferricyanide acts on the sil 
bromide in the same way as do numerous bodies with which t 
substance unites to form combinations, which are not easily redu 
by developers. It is easy to prove that this is not the case. 
exposed plate, immersed for some minutes in a 10 per cent. solut 


° A rapid bromide paper was used, but it seems probable that other papers Wi 
give like results by slightly varying the conditions, 

* The formula used was :—Metol, 3 gms.; hydroquinone, 5 gms.; sodium sulp 
(anhydrous), 45 gms. ; sodium carbonate, 45 gms. ; potassium carbonate, 15 gt 
water to 1,000 ccs, For use mix 20 ccs, with 60 ccs. water and 20 ces. of 1 p.c. § 
tion potassium bromide. 

7 To reverse the image on paper it is advisable to add to the solution of f 


cyanide 5 p.c. of glacial acetic acid. 
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f potassium bromide, then rinsed and developed, is retarded in pro- 
ortion to the action of the bromide on the developer, and one can 
rolong the exposure without fear of fog in development. But if 
ich @ plate is developed in white light it will not only fog but the 
nage will not be reversed. 
The hypothesis which naturally suggests itself as the least compli- 
ited to explain the singular reaction described, is based on the 
lemical nature of the latent image. It has been supposed for a long 
me that the light acting om the silver bromide in a state of 
tremely fine division as in the gelatine film, decomposes it with 
e formation of silver sub-bromide, Ag: Br, the bromide given off 
‘ing taken up by the gelatine. 
The sub-bromide of silver, a substance which is chemically very 
stable, appears apt to be reduced by the developer, and thus the 
tent image produces by development the visible image. It does 
+ appear unreasonable to suppose that the latent image, thanks 
the unstability of the mclecules, may be prone to consolidate, owing 
oxidation. 
Calling, say, the substance resulting from this oxidation oxy- 
omide of silver, Ag O Br, it would be formed according to the 
4Ag,Br + 4H,0 + 30, = 4AgOBr + 4AgOH +2H,0 
This oxybromide of silver, which, however, is not known, would 
fairly resistant to the action of alkaline developers, even in the 
esence of white light. Then the silver bromide which surrounds 


ON 


it and which, in an exposed plate, corresponds to the parts not 
affected by light, in the presence of a developer, and white light 
would undergo ordinary reduction, and the image would be reversed. 

The mechanism of this reaction recalls very much that of a 
bichromated plate, which, when exposed to light and developed, 
gives a “contretype.” In the two cases the latent image is rendered 
stable, and thus permits the reduction of the surrounding silver 
bromide. 

But the hypothesis, which assumes the formation of an oxy 
Ag O Br, suffers from consi 
is that a molecule containing 
unstable. 


romide, 
erable difficulties, the first of which 
one Br and one O, should be very 


One would be probably very much nearer the truth in supposing 
with Carey Lea that the laten image is the result of a combination 
between the silver sub-bromide and bromide. This easily reducible 
compound would be equally accessible to oxidation, and would give 
an oxide more complicated but more stable than Ag O Br. This 
substance would resist reductionfor a long time, a fact which would 
explain the reversal of the latent image and the regulation of the 
time of exposure. 

There only remains to explain the second reversal, which is so 
easily produced by development, if the plate has been oxidised pre- 
viously to development. The experiments are being continued. 

E. Demore. 


THE LATENT IMAGE. 


[A Paper in the “Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaftlich Photographie und Photochemie.”] 


continuation of the experiments carried out mm conjunction with 
ofessor Schaum! on the nature of the latent image in silver bromide 
ulsions, it appeared essential to determine what part the gas, which 
rounds the emulsion during the exposure, plays in the formation 
the latent image. The partictlar point was the much discussed 
int of the action of oxygen. 
Abney2 has explained solarisation by the formation of an oxy- 
mnide of silver. The question as to the co-operation of atmospheric 
ygen in the formation of the latent image has been treated amongst 
vers by Meldola,3 Tugolessow,4 and W. Braun5. The last from his 
asurements answered it in the affirmative, and laid down the axiom 
it “the greater the concentration of the oxygen, the more vigorous 
latent image.” Braun’s most important results must be here but 
efly stated; according to him gelatino-bromide plates, exposed 
der a Vogel paper actinometer in oxygen, air, and nitrogen, and 
m chemically developed, gave a different number of steps, which 
teased with the increase of the oxygen. 
ider6 considered that any action of oxygen in the formation of 
latent image was extremely improbable, and suggested that con- 
aatory evidence of the experiments was required. 
jimilar experiments to Braun’s were carried out under totally 
erent experimental conditions to see whether his axiom was 
erally valid. It may be as well to state at once that an increase 
“vigour” of the latent. image, with increasing concentration of 
gen in the surrounding atmosphere, could not be proved, either 
chemical development or physical development, after fixation. 
The Gas Dark Slide, 
cheiner’s sensitometer was used, but the ordinary dark slide 
s replaced by a special form of dark slide, constructed by Herr 


Braun, at Professor Schaum’s suggestion. The accompanying 
re explains it. 


he space for the gas & was closed in front by the glass screen G, 
S is the sliding shutter. In the back of the slide was the metal 
e B, and behind this the strip of plate P, which was pressed 


1 “BJ.” August 31, 1906, p. 687. 

? Proc. Roy, Soc., 1873, pp. 291, 451, 

* Chemistry of Photography, 1891, p. 53, et seq. 
* “Phot. Korr.,” 1908, p. 594. 

° Zeit. f. Wissen. Phot. 1904, p. 290. 

®° Eder's Handbuch, Bd. I., 1906, p. 258, 


up to the metal cover M by the springs F. O and 0! are apertures 
in the sides of the slide, and are diametrically opposite to one 
another, and serve for ingress and egress of the gas. 

The Exposure. 

In opposition to the experiments of W. Braun I made measure- 
ments, not only on dry, but also on wet, strips of plates. I hoped 
that there would be a better absorption of the gas, and therefore a 
greater chemical effect than would be possible on the dry plates. 
Tho strips of plates were immersed for ten minutes in distilled 
water, Greater value must be placed on this soaking, because the 
plates lose sensitiveness when dampened. It was essential to carry 
out the work in a room free from the fumes of burning gas, as it is well 
known that the latter very easily fog a damp plate. The swollen 
plates were then placed in a dark slide, and a brisk stream of gas 
passed through the latter for ten’ minutes, and continued during 
the exposure. With chemical development the exposure was one 
minute, at a distance of 1,294 metres, from a benzine candle7; for 
physical development after fixation the exposure was six minutes, to 
an incandescent gas burner at a distance of 1 metre. To obtain, as far 
as possible, an even illumination there was placed, in front of the 
brightest part of the mantle, a metal screen, with an aperture of one 
square centimetre. The exposure was made alternately in oxygen, 
air, and nitrogen, in order to avoid errors as much as possible. The 
gases were obtained commercially, compressed in bottles. 


Chemical Development. 

After three strips had been exposed as quickly as possible, one 
after the other, the first in air, the second in oxygen, and the dhird 
in nitrogen, they were placed in one dish and developed with Eder’s 
normal ferrous-oxalate developer. Development was continued till 
the first traces of fog were seen. The developer was poured off, the 
plates rinsed and fixed in a 1:5 hypo solution, and well washed. 
When dry, the “Schellenwert” of the plates was read by placing 
them film downwards on white paper, and reading off the last visible 
number. 

In this way a great many of the commercial plates were tested, and 
out of the whole of the experiments no higher “Schellenwert” could 
be read on the plates exposed in oxygen than on those exposed in 
air or nitrogen. 

With some plates which were left undeveloped for some time there 
was, in almost all cases, a formation of fog, which only appeared 
on the plates exposed in oxygen, and not on those in the other gases, 
The density of the oxygen plates appeared in consequence of this 
fog to be greater than on the others. 


* Eder’s Handbuch, Th, 3, p. 215, 
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Physical Development. 

For this the plates were exposed, as described above, and fixed 
simultaneously in 1:5 hypo solution. As hypo reduces the latent 
image, the plates were simultaneously washed, and remained exactly 
the same time in contact with the hypo. Had the time of fixing 
not been the same there would have been variation in the results. 
After well washing, the plates were developed with the metol-sulpho- 
cyanide-silver developer, washed, and dried. The number of visible 
fields remains always the same. whether the plate had been exposed 
in oxygen, air, or nitrogen. Therefore there is no ground for the 
assumption that the part of the latent image, more stable in thio- 
sulphate, can be represented as an oxygen compound. 

As already mentioned, experiments proved that the plates exposed 
dry, and physically and chemically developed, as described above, 
gave the same results. 


The Effects of Home-made Nitrogen. 


In some further experiments nitrogen, prepared in the usual labora- 
tory fashion, was tried. A copious evolution of this gas can be 
obtained by gently warming the following solution :— 

Water 


Sesases Seuss 90 ces. 
Sodium nitrite 10 gms. 
Ammonium nitrate 10 gms. 
Potassium bichromate 10 gms. 


I noticed the plates treated with nitrogen, prepared according to 
this method, were fogged, a though bichromate was used to oxidise 
the small quantity of nitrous fumes formed. Asa matter of fact, the 
strong action of this gas on gelatino-bromide can be easily proved. 
According to my experiments the nitrous fumes developed by the 
action of nitric acid on copper turnings soon cause solarisation on 
ordinary dry plates. If the gas is formed by heating lead nitrate to 
redness the reaction is less evident; in a short time a normal image, 
but with a longer time a solarised image is obtained. 

Marburg. Epovuarp ScHLoEMAnn. 

ESE 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


FattowriEeLp’s Puorograruic ANNvAL.—Difficult as it is to say 
anything fresh or in higher praise of Fallowfield’s list, yet we note 
one or two additions to the 1907-8 list, which still further add to its 
usefulness. There is a directory of towns to which the firm delivers 
free all goods over 5s. value. We see also a useful set of outfits 
suggested as most suitable for purchasers of different types. In other 
respects we cannot offer a more cordial welcome to this huge list 
than to say that it is a triumph of arrangement and classification, and 
must be as frequently consulted every day of the week by hosts of 
photographers as by ourselves. The price of the “Annual” is 
Is. 6d. post free to any part of the world. There is no better or 
more complete catalogue of photographic requisites. 

ae ey Ded FS 

A New Vancuarp Sprcranry.—tt is hardly within our province 
to review a new paste for the razor strop which the “ Vanguard ” 
Manufacturing Company, of Maidenhead, has introduced, but we 
may do so oa the reasonable assumption that the majority of our 
readers will find such preparation of occasional service. 
in our single experience of it, has been satisfactory. 


Its action, 


RornerHam PHorogRapaic Soctrty.—The eighteenth annual exhi- 
bition of this society is fixed for October 16, 17, 18, and 19 next. 
In the open section, instead of distinctive classes, the judges wili 
award for “photographs, any size, subject, or school of work” of 
special merit. No entrance fees. For lantern slides the entre 15 
1s. per set. There are the usual members’ classes. 
October 7. The secretary is Mr. 
Rotherham. 


Entries close 
H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, 


Pxorograrus or Horianp.—With ref 


photographs of Holland, now being held at the house of Messrs, 
A. E. Staley and Co. 


» a notice of which appeared on page 580 of our 
issue for August 2, we have pleasure in stating that the entire work 
connected with the enlarging, mounting, and framing of the pic 
tures was carried out by Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, London, 
W. This firm’s work is, of course, known to many of our readers, 
but others who know it only by reputation should be interested in 
making a note when at Messrs. Staley’s house, of the admirable 
printing and enlarging of Messrs. Raines. 


erence to the exhibition of 


) 


| 


WILLIAM MOLYNEUX, ON THE FOCAL CENTRE OK 
THICK LENS IN 1692. 


Iy an editorial note in the BririsH JourNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY 
March 22 attention was drawn to some early works on optics, 
special reference was made to the fact that Dr. Wood, in 
“Optics,” (1818, but the first edition was 1799) treats not only 
thin lenses, but also of thick ones, and in the case of the lattey 
makes use of points which he calls focal centres, which corresp 
to the points we now style “ principal points” or “ nodes.” 

In the number for April 5 there is a further reference to the 
subject, pointing out that Harris (in his “Optics,” 1775) had 
cussed the question much in the same way as Wood, and had tres 
the subject as if it were already a familiar one to optical stude 

It may be interesting, therefore 
| readers of the “Journal” to 1 
© that the question of the focal cei 
of a thick lens was discussed 
early as 1692 by William Molyne 
of Dublin, F.R.S., who in his “D 
trica Nova,” or “Treatise of “D; 
tricks” (Proposition XXVI., p. 
demonstrates that in the camera 
scura the distance of the object f 
the lens is to the distance of 
image on the white paper se 
in the distinct base from 
lens as the diameter of the obje 
magnitude is to the diameter 
the image. In doing so he negh 
the thickness of the glass, becausi 
lenses of large spheres and small { 
ments it is inconsiderable in res} 
to the focal distance. 

He adds the following scholi’ 
which may be quoted in extenso :- 

“But if we are yet more scru 
lous and will consider also the th: 
ness of the glass; then the px 
within the glass from whence 
distance of the distinct base is 
be counted may ibe thus determine¢ 
a plano-convex glass. In the figure kd mis a plano convex glass, ¥ 
its convex side towards the object «bc 3; ad,cd,the axes of radi 
cones falling obliquely on the glass in its pole d; which (if ° 
glass were not interposed) would proceed directly on to p, p, but 
the glass are now refracted into di, di; but a 7%, meeting with 
second surface of the glass, instead of going straight onwards, t 
are again refracted into ie, ig, parallel to ad,cd. Let et, gi 
produced backwards till they intersect the axis, bf, ins. I saya 
the point in the glass’s axis, from whence the aistance of the | 
tinct base is to be reckoned. And as the thickness of the glass, 
is to the distance of this point, x, from the inner surface, 2a, s¢ 
the cotangent of the angle of incidence from glass to air to 
cotangent of the refracted angle. 

“For to the point of incidence, i, draw lir perpendicular 
km. Here the angle of incidence from glass to air is lid=idz, i 
the complement of idz is diz, whose tangent is dz (making 
radius), and the refracted angle is rie=iaz, whose complement 
xiz2, and the tangent hereof is xz. 

“In double convexes the case is something different, but it is ne 
less to enlarge any farther thereon. 

“Wherefore we see that if we use a plano-convex glass, with 
convex side towards the object, and if we allow for its thickness, 
are to compute the distance of the object from the pole of the gl 
d, and the distance of the distinct base from the point, z. J 
supposing the plane side towards the object, ef g, then we are 
reckon the distance of the object, efg, from the point, x, and 
distance of the distinct base, abc, from the pole, d, of the glass.” 

It seems probable that this is the earliest mention of these opt: 
centres in English, but it may be noted that Molyneux refers i1 
fourth corollary to the same problem (p. 111), and gives its solution 
the 52nd proposition of James Gregory’s “ Optica Promota” (166 
“The distance of an object and its diameter being given, ’tis requi 


a 
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represent its image in the distinct base under a given measure ; 
thickness of the glass being given also.” In this case, however, 
thickness of the glass is treated as a whole; and no reference is 
de to an inner point or points as in Molyneux’s own problem 
ley seems to have treated the question in a somewhat similar 
y (see Hutton’s “ Mathematical Dictionary,” 1815, vol. dl jo. Taly, 
icle lens). 

folyneux’s book is of special interest, because it was the first book 
English on optics, and contains a number of practical problems 
ting to the use of lenses, theoretically and as applied in the tele- 
be, microscope, camera obscura, etc., as well as a good deal of 
jous and interesting information on the early use of lenses, etc. 
pointed out in my paper on “ Early Ile-dioptric Lens Systems ” 
*hoto Journal,” 26), he has discussed methods of finding the focal 
ne of combinations of concave and convex lenses. 


J. WatrRrHousE. 


Patent Dews., 


rocess patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
hoto Mechanical Notes.” 


he following applications for Patents have been made between 
y 22 and July 27:— 


mRA StRaAP.—No. 17,072. Improvements in or connected with 
straps or hangers for golf caddie, photographic camera, and other 
bags or articles. Henry John Carter, 173, Fleet Street, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


se Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


¢nE-CoLouR Carson.—No. 18,741. 1906.—The invention consists 
in a process of transferring a carbon print to a collidionised plate, 
attaching a hardened transfer paper to a print whilst still on the 
plate, stripping it off together when dry, and attaching to the 
next print. The carbon tissues are sensitised in about a 3 per 
cent. solution of bichromate of potash for three minutes, then 
hung up to dry. 

To the bath for the blue tissue is added about four ounces of 
a concentrated solution of picric acid to eighty ounces of about a 
5 per cent, solution of bichromate of potash which will turn the 
blue tissue (which has been coloured with Prussian blue) into a 
blue-green, which colour will assimilate much better with the 
yellow and red tissues than the ordinary blue, or the picric acid 
may be added to the blue emulsion when making the tissue. 

All the tissues should be dried in an airtight calcium chloride 
box, and heat should not be used. 

Great care should be taken to cut up the tissue and transfer 
papers all in the same way, otherwise difficulty may be caused 
by the stretching of the papers. 

Positive prints are obtained upon the carbon tissues from the 
colour negatives in the ordinary manner. The tissues are then 
Soaked in cold water until limp, and are transferred to glass 
plates which have been rubbed with French chalk, and then 
coated with collodion which has been allowed to set, but not 
dry, and has been washed in clean water. Care must be taken 
not to put too much pressure on the squeegee used in transferring 
the tissues to the plates. 
The use of French chalk obviates the necessity of employing 
Wax or the like below the collodion, to which there are many 
objections. 
After a few minutes the plates with the tissue on them are 
soaked in hot water (100 deg. Fahr.) for a few minutes, and 
the paper on the back of tissue is remoyed. The prints are then 
developed and washed. 

The yellow print should be fixed, but the blue and red prints 
should not be fixed, but simply well washed and put to dry. 
Any good white or tinted double transfer gelatine coated paper 
is suitable for the final support of the prints. p 

The transfer paper is soaked in cold water for a few minutes, 


then in an about 10 per cent. solution of alum (or a weak solution 
of formalin) for one minute, is well washed, and is placed 
upon the yellow print while it is still wet, and the two are well 
squeegeed together. 

When the yellow print has become dry, it and the transfer 
paper are separated from the glass plate by a sharp knife. 

The yellow print having been successfully transferred, the 
next step taken is with the blue one. 

Both the red and blue prints are transferred from the glass 
plates in the same manner, but a solution made of the following 
is required to ensure adherence. 

To twenty ounces of good size add about half an ounce of 
Swinburne’s isinglass. The isinglass is soaked in water for half 
a minute and then drained and allowed to stand for ten minutes 
before adding it to the warm size. The solution is strained and 
used at a temperature not over 95 deg. Fahr. 

The blue print, whilst still on the glass backing, is placed 
on a levelling stand, and the solution is poured over it. The 
yellow print, previously soaked in cold water, is placed on the 
top of it, then slightly squeezed. 

The two prints can be registered by looking through the glass 
of the blue print. The prints are dried on the glass plate and are 
then separated from it as before. The red print is transferred 
in exactly the same manner as the blue. 

It is advisable after the red print has been transferred to paste 
a piece of double transfer paper which has been soaked in alum 
(or formalin) water, and then washed to tne back of the print 
on the glass with the gelatine outside. 'This will keep the finished 
print flat when it is detached from the glass, 

Ii any of the three prints appear to be too dense when tempor- 
arily superimposed they can, if no over-printed, be reduced by 
gently rubbing with cotton wool and methylated spirit. Albert 
Davies, 65, Durnford ‘Street, Stone house, Plymouth. 


Screen Piares ror Conour PHorocrapny.—No. 20,834. 1906. This 


invention, relates to improvements in the manufacture of screens 
and plates for obtaining photographic pictures in colours of that 
class in which a series of transparent filaments of the required 
colours is mounted on a transparent base. ‘The invention consists 
in producing photographic screens and plates, comprising a sensi- 
tised emulsion, coated over a coloured pigment net or base, and 
in an improved form of such net or base in which the coloured 
particles are arranged symmetrically over the whole surface. 

For forming the net or base a number of the transparent fila- 
ments, which may be of silk, cotton, flax, cellulose, etc., are em- 
ployed. The net is produced by one of the following processes : 
For example, to form a fabric there is used as weft and warp 
alternate filaments of each of the three colours, or, as weft and 
warp alternately, a filament of each of the three colours, leaving 
the filaments of opposite direction (warp or weft) in white or 
non-coloured silk; or a fabric may be used the warp of whicn 
is dyed with one of the three colours, the weft with a second 
of such colours and the interstices thereof filled with a coloured 
material making the third colour. The filling of the interstices 
and consequently the production of the third colour of the net, 
may be obtained in any suitable manner, either by means of a 
coloured powder, or preferably by using a suitable coloured 
gelatine or varnish, 

In the case of an assemblage of filaments without weaving or 
interlacing, a band formed by the linear juxtaposition of homo- 
geneous filaments, alternately coloured in the primary colours, 
may be employed, and stuck to each other or embedded in a 
heterogeneous medium. 

This latter means of preparing the coloured net or base permits 
of obtaining on the plates, not only coloured negative images 
of the objects photographed, but also positive pictures in colours 
by printing with white light through the coloured negatives 
prepared similarly to those used in ordinary photography. 

The plates are usually rectangular, and the threads are so 
placed that they are parallel with the shorter sides of, say, 
the positive and with the longer sides of the negative. The 
linear arrangement of the colours on the two surfaces then 
automatically assures the superposition of the dyes of the same 
order at all points of intersection of the filaments of the same 
colour; moreover, the refraction of the light in the monochrome 
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filaments, when each filament is exposed within the exact limits 
set by the filaments of complementary co.ours, causes the haloid 
silver salts to be reduced over the whole length exposed, and thus 
ensures the quality and purity of the shades. 

In order that this latter phenomenon shall be as distinct as 
possible, filaments of single thread or ply, approaching as nearly 
as possible to the required optical conditions, must be used. 
The net or base may be directly laid on plates or on pellicles 
by means of a roller, and the selective filter thus obtained we 
have termed “a chromo-film.” 

The production of the “ chrorio-film ” is as follows :— 

In practice, the coloured filaments on leaving the spools and 
after sufficient drying are placed ons ightly conical rollers, which, 
by rotating and sliding the threads along the generating line, 
bring them into contact. The contact is made more perfect by 
moistening the filaments with a viscous liquid, such as glycerine 
or dissolved gum arabic, and by causing them to travel over 
a polished cylinder, the tangential velocity of which is slightly 
greater than the velocity of the filaments. Capillarity then 
ensures intimate contact without overlapping. 

Seen with the naked eye the resultant film appears absolutely 
neutral, if the pigments are properly selected, but under the 
microscope the fine strie in three colours are visible, This film 
forms a perfect selective filter. 

The chromo-film described can be used in the manufacture of 
photographic plates, for the production of photographic prints 
in natural colours, according to the nature of the panchromatic 
emulsions used. The chromo-film is applied to a layer of emulsion 
between rollers or the like before the gelatine has completely 
hardened. 
The glass plates to which the screens and emulsions are applied 
are prepared and washed in the usual manner. When the glass 
has been dried it is coated with a solution of mastic in benzene, 
and the practically instantaneous evaporation which takes place 
leaves the glass coated with a very thin and adherent pellicle. 
On the latter a solution of caoutchouc, which dries very slowly, 
is spread in the manner usually employed for spreading gelatine. 
After being allowed to dry spontaneously for a period of two 
hours the caoutchouc layer is ready to receive the chromo-film 
or fabric. 
The fabric preferably used is very close muslin, dyed in the 
usual manner with a very fast mordant, and of rather dark colour. 
If necessary the fabric may be sized to prevent the adherence 
of foreign substances to the silk during the subsequent treatment, 
The screen is applied to the caoutchouc-coated glass, adherence 
being produced by applying suitable pressure with the aid of 
a soft roller. 

Tf it is necessary to fill the interstices of the fabric with a 
pulverised substance, the filling is effected after the fabric has 
been applied to the glass and before the caoutchouc layer has 
become quite dry. A soft ro ary brush can be used to remove 
the superfluous powder. 

If the interstices are filled with gelatine or with a coloured 
solution containing a ferric, chromic, or other sensitiser, which 
gives a coloured reaction under the influence of light, the third 
colour is obtained by the photographic exposure through the 
screen, the threads of the fabric protecting the gelatine directly 
behind them. 

The screen is varnished when dry, either with wet or with 
pulverised varnish, and the emulsion is applied when the varnish 
is dry. Highly sensitive bromide emulsion, with or without 
iodine, is used, the emulsion being rendered panchromatic and 
applied in the usual manner. 

The material required for using the plates differs only very 
slightly from the materials ordinarily used. A coloured screen 
is placed in the path of the rays, in front of, behind, or within 
the objective, if the panchromatism of the emulsion is not perfect. 

Several successive and distinct operations are involved in 
the subsequent treatment—viz., developing, inversion of the 
picture, if a direct positive is to be obtained, and fixing. 
Rodolphe Berthon and Joseph Gambs, 8, Place des Jacobins, 
Lyons, France. 


Macazine Cammras.—No. 16,253. 1906. The invention consists of 


a type of camera in which the plates are carried in a magazine 


which can be raised on a pivot, y, so as to afford a clear 
of the focussing screen. The latter, c, is fixed in grooves att; 
to the quadrant shields (6) of the magazine, so that by 
movement of the mechanism the magazine is raised, anc 


focussing screen is simultaneously brought into position 
shielded from side light. Octaye Edouard Jules Joublin 
Harper Street, New Kent Road, London, 8.E. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Moortanp.—No. 292,534. Photographic papers and péste 
Harold Arthur Blades, The Central Pharmacy, 1, Stanley St 
Leek, Stafis, dispensing and photographic chemist and drug 
April 29, 1907. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporari 


Blisters in Carbon Printing. 

A good deal of difficulty may be avoided (says a writer in “ 
Photographic News”) by a careful selection of transfer paper. If 
surface is what is desired, choose a thinner paper in preference 
thicker one, the thinner paper being easier to saturate with w 
prior to squeegeeing down the exposed tissue. A fairly soft pa 
too, is preferable to a very hard one, less vigorous squeegeeing b 
necessary to secure perfect contact over the minute inequalitie 
paper surface. The character of the gelatinous sizing should als 
noted, and it is well to soak a sample of the transfer paper in 
water, say at a temperature of 130deg. F., and notice carefully | 
the gelatine behaves. After some little time the transfer paper 1 
be taken out of the water and surface-dried between blotting-pa 
and the gelatine rubbed with the ball of the finger. If it rem 
firmly on the paper it will probably work satisfactorily, bub 
readily rubs up almost in a moist, powdery way the transfer pé 
may be regarded with suspicion. The gelatine is poor, or has k 
allowed to remain heated for too long a time when the sizing 
been done. Better a little additional sheen on the surface of 
print than no print at all on account of blisters. 


Vignetting a Portrait. 

One of the cases in which it is likely that the photographer ° 
want to use the glycerine method of control in platinum print 
(says a writer in “ Photography”) is to get a good, bold, sket 
vignette effect in a portrait. The whole of the face and other 7 
tions that are to be fully shown are first brought out to their pre 
depth, and not until this has been done is the vignetting pro 
undertaken. Then, with such admixture of developer and glyce1 
as the circumstances seem to dictate, the lighter parts of the 1 
nette are brought out. By a series of strokes with the brush, e 
one going a little further than the last, we shall find it possible 
develop up an image gradually getting fainter and fainter towa 
its margins, yet without showing by any defined lines where the f 
ing off in depth has taken place. When this has been done to 
satisfaction, we may still wish to add a few more decided br 
marks, and this we can do with developer containing a smaller ] 
portion of glycerine, or even none at all.. But as such applicati 
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l only develop up an image if 


y find that without further hel 

Tn such a case, we may put down over t 
iure a piece of black paper rubbed with gl 
e the print to light for a little while, so that 
ich, however much they may be coated wi 
sitive, may be so far affected that they 
uired. It is well to cover the print wi 
ng this, and to shade it so as to avoid 
he black paper. 
narm if the developer 


ts and glycerine substituted. 


ove the glass and the 
add such further work as seems necess 
5 every brush-mark n 
Jation with the rest, 


Dark Slides 


lark slides with hand 
cus”) are, at times, 
led with iso. plates, t 
es of moderate speed. 


ut only 


Drastic as such treatment 


lack paper, so as 


there is one there to develop, we 


p the effect we want is not to be 
he greater part of the 
ycerine, and then ex- 


he unprotected parts, 


h glycerine, are 
wi 


After the 


as a dark mark. 


for Hand-Camera Work. 


-cameras (writes Mr. J. H. Crabtree in 
a decided advantage. We may have two 
wo with extra rapid plates, and two with 
We can now choose any plate we find 


still 


1 develop up black if 
th a piece of glass while 
a dark line at the edge 
may seem, it will do 
has been properly removed from the finished 
ight action, we may 
to see what we are about, 
ary, remembering always 
ow will no longer develop up in correct 


t suitable for a specific purpose—the moderates for open land- 
yes, the iso. plates for clouds, and the extra rapids for quick- 
ing objects. Every hand-camerist knows well the importance 
ieing able to select his plate. 
ing which plate has been exposed. Here is a “tried” wrinkle :— 
each side of the plate-holders paint in white a large figure, 
cating the number of the plate, and with a black-lead pencil 
@ a cross on the white figure when the plate has been exposed. 
; is done in a moment, needs no book, no list, and is certain. 
en the plates are removed for development cancel the crosses. 
may use each figure to hold at least twelve crosses; they may 
tbe easily erased by means of india-rubber. 


t and 


and Sons. 


But we have such a knack of 


—* 


Dew 


Books. 


ee 


the Camera.” 
6s. 


By Antony Guest. 


London: Geo. 


for- 


Bell 


uis would prove an excellent book for photographers who suffer 
i sleepless nights. Kept within handy reach, its soporific 
ities could not fail to induce 
that it is a bad book as such 


a, through thick and thin, without anyt 


ment 
otony. 


or an orthographical 


say that there is no need 


imight be said of hundreds o 


1 art. 


Poor old Art seems to 


sherwise, who wants to raise 
ography, so far as it is concer 


small 


public could, mo doub 


t’s book and take no harm b 
hotographers it will be but 


ning up of 


+ matters 


y reading i 


stale fare from the photographic weeklies. 
tes, correspondence in the Press, discussions, all have 
‘or subject over and over again. 


books go; but it trots on, up 


lapse to relieve the soo 
or such a 

f other boo 
e fair game for anybody, qua 


» be found who would buy 


cauld kail, or, more correct 


Hence the 


he coveted snore of obliviousness. 


and 


hing more than a mis- 
hing 


book is only to repeat 
ks published nowadays 
ified 
a few pounds by making a book. 
ned with art, is similarly doomed. 


Mr. 


; but to the majority 
‘Ys & 
Articles, 


had 


ook 


8s little originality of thought on the part of its author, But 


young lady 
t, will probably value it highly. 
hor pleads, with his 
and synthetical methods, is distinctly good. 
onstantly, and to all quarters, 
to the professional photographers, for whom he has 
ble word. Presumab 
dient line to pursue in the circ 


ein the au 
analytical 


Mt, indeed, 
t a charital 


. Guest trims his sails too ¢ 


usual juste milieu attitude, 


y he considers thfs the safe 


rafty movement he makes his profoundest obeisance. 
n the art-crafts a thing is reckoned beautiful because it is 


ed, and has been fashioned sim 


in the country, if she does not take a photographic 
Its closing page or two, 


for 


and 


umstances. Hyen to the “arty” 


ply and exactly to meet, the pur- 


for which it is intended, with na ornamentation for the mere 


sake of ornament, but with due sense of design, and such adornment 
as may result spontaneously from the craftsman’s pride in his work, 
and from the character of his material and tools.” 

We quote this to show haw easily the author allows his subject to 
trot nicely away with him. If every term in the extract were reversed, 
something like the truth of the matter to-day might be derived, for 
the Morris ideals were buried and lost years ago. 

Mr. Guest is given to perverting fact in that way. Here is another 
example : — 

“Something more vital has been wanted than fashionable 
sional portraits and trade views of scenery, and it was this need 
that led to the formation of the ‘Linked Ring.’” To which we can 
only remark, “ Was it, indeed?” Here is another crystal gem of truth 
of the first water :— 

“The Royal Photographic Society has been tempted to follow the 
example of the Salon by holding an annual exhibition of pictorial 
work,” 

A propensity to construct theories out of his own conclusions is 
a marked defect of the author, leading him into such quagmires 
as, “Trainmg is an assistance, not an essential.” This little 
aphorism, denied by all life and experience, is vamped up to sup- 
port the photographer’s claims to rank as an artist. It 
rests upon the common blunder of confusing the final achieye- 
ment of a thing, as implied in the noun “ artist,” with the 
leaning toward, or the propensity for, a thing, as implied in the 
adjective “artistic.” School-training or self-training is as indis- 
ensable to an artist as it is to a scientist. Only those who actually 
work to some purpose in any branch of art know how enormous a 
art is played by training, mental and physical. All the cant 
about soul and inspiration is so much popular rubbish. Mr. Guest 
and writers like hira have much to answer for, inasmuch as the un- 
hinking button-presser, otherwise sane and modest enough, comes 
© think himself the equal of any artist y reading year after year 
such empty flattery as the passage commencing: “Nor does it 
follow that those who are trained in art are the only artists.” 

So far we have said nothing of the illustrations of this work. As 
a matter of fact, they are an unimportant feature, since everybody 
who has preserved his weekly papers has them in duplicate or 
triplicate, and much better printed. For some reason or other 
(something with “art” in it, no doubt) the pictures are given in 
faint shades of grey or brown, regardless of their subjects, and 
utterly without regard to the tone of the originals. “ Washed-out ” 
is the sole term that describes them suital ly. The only prints that 
have not suffered much are the sea-pieces by Mr. F. J.. Mortimer. 
His “Peace” has quite a-fine fog effect. But where was the neces- 
sity for fog in Mr. Horsley Hinton’s “Melton Meadows??? We are 
sorry for Mr. Evans, whose “ibest picture” in York Cathedral is 
itself a magnificent ruin, as flat as wallpaper. As for Mr. Arbuth- 
not’s “Road to the Farm,” it 1s ridiculous. Mr. Guest thinks it 
“apparently simple, but really very subtle.” 

There are 150 pages in good-sized type, and thirty-nine enfeebled 
pictures, and the price is 6s. The proofs seem to have been care- 
lessly read, otherwise such tautology as “visual appearance” would 
surely have been looked to, to say nothing of “judgement,” and 
other little trifles that waken the reader, with unpleasant jarrings, 
from out of the nodding state induced by the moderate opinions, the 
obvious platitudes, and the pretty compliments on the illustrations, 
uttered in rubber-tyred phraseology. We wish the book well. 


profes- 


“The Half-Tone Process.” By Julius Verfasser. Fourth edition. 


London: Iliffe and Sons, Ltd. 5s. net. 


That there 1s a constant demand for a good book on the half-tone 
process we are constantly reminded by the inquiries we answer 
shrough our correspondence columns, and so we are not surprised 
to find that “The Half-’ 2 Process,” by Julius Verfasser, has 
reached a fourth edition. ‘a preparing this, the author has 
thoroughly revised his matter, 1 brought the book entirely up to 
date, with several additions. Tuough much of the book is taken 
up with descriptions of apparatus which are tedious reading to 
those familiar with the process, or those who have prejudices in 
avour of one sort of thing rather than another, nevertheless we 
must remember that the book is not written for them, but for the 
man who only knows al 
know something of half- 


out ordinary photography, and wishes to 
Certainly, i 


one work. his intention had 
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been to commence business in this process the quantity and expen- 
sive character of the apparatus described is calculated to deter him, 


unless he is prepared for a large outlay. 


The opening chapter, “ What is a Half-Tone?”’ is an admirably 
lucid answer to the question, an explanation assisted by excellent 


diagrams. 


The second ha 


lf of the book, describing the operations, 


is also exceedingly interesting, and while we think that perhaps 
the author’s claim that “the reader will find in the book every- 
thing it is necessary to know for practising the half-tone process,” 
is a little extravagant, we are inclined to agree that there is as 
much as one can expect in a book on the subject. Throughout 
the Continental and American methods are compared with English 
ones; there is a chapter on three-colour work, and also one on the 
preparation of originals, all formule are given in both English and 
metric weights and measures, and in the practical quantities of 
either one pint or one litre, and finally there is a full index. We 
can thoroughly commend t 


“Hints on the Selection o 


Jena. 


Fifth Enlarged 


he book. 


Zeiss Objectives.” By Dr. P. Rudolph, 
Edition. 


This is a most useful pamphlet that all prospective purchasers of 
Zeiss or indeed any lenses will do well to consult. It enumerates 
the various uses to which 
the particular kind of lens 
useful rules are given, toge 
is sufficient assurance, though the reasons are sound ones. For the 
hand camera we are adyised “always to choose a lens so as to have 
its focus neither considerably longer than the diagonal of the plate, 
nor appreciably shorter than its longest side.’ Tt is then pointed out 
that while these limits de 
70 deg., yet “in order that an image of that angular extent may not 


exhibit a too glaring decr 


desirable 
estimate. 
are the m 
enses for 
objectives 
out that i 
enses can 


camera. 
Lenses 


o have an objec 


one used single 


for three-colour 


example o 


that, as r 


kind that 


“Tun PHoro-MinraTur 


Ward, 6d. 


intended to so advise th 
selecting for himself, an 


a three-colour 1 


egards orthosco 


he often cannot 


), concerns itsel 


obtain from a salesman. 


K 


hotographic lenses are put, and describes 
that is best suited to each purpose. Many 
her with reasons, and Dr. Rudolph’s name 


ermine the view angle as from 50 deg. to 


ease of light from centre to margin, it is 
ive whose field is largely in excess of that 


Hence objectives having a field of from 65 deg. to 90 deg. 
ost suitable.” Advice is given respecting the selection ot 
a one-objective outfit for a stand camera, for a set of 
for a similar camera, and for stereo cameras. It is pointed 


protars for the stereo work, the same two 


be screwed into one mount to form a double objective for 
panoramic wide-angle pictures, which can be produced in the same 


work are also considered, and a good 
portrait is given, together with some excel- 


ent examples of work in monochrome. 

Though the book deals only with Zeiss lenses, it does not leave 
us with the impression that it is a mere advertisement. There is a 
refreshing absence of puff in statements such as the one explaining 
py, “Single lenses with frontal stops still 
eave something to be desired.” It is evident that the pamphlet is 
e purchaser as to render him capable of 


also to give him useful information of a 


”—No. 8 of this periodical (Dawbarn and 
with the practice of outdoor photography, 


on which topic of the present season it has a good deal to say which 
will run no risk of being hailed as startlingly new, which is, indeed, 
old enough to be worthy of occasional resuscitation. The writer’s 


notes on how to photograp 


h the common objects of town and country 


—from a motor-car to a moonrise—are sufficiently brief to be rapidly 
digested. The “Miniature,” we are glad to see, is redeeming its 
promise of regular publication. Its next number is to deal with 
modern novelties in printing processes—kallitype, ozobrome, and, of 


course, oil 


Eastman Kopax Company or New Jerse 


dividends 


‘y.—The usual quarterly 


of 1 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 24 per cent (being at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding common stock, 
have been declared by the Hastman Kodak Company of New Jersey; 
also an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock, payable 


on October 1 to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
August 31, 1907. 


Dcetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 10. 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Southfleet. 
Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. Outing to Zoological Gardens 
Bristol Photographic Club. Outing to Frome. 
Devonport Camera Club. Outing to Fice’s Well, Mis Tor, Langstone Moor Cir 
Rolls Tor, Staple Tor, Merivale Bridge, Vixen Tor, Huckworthy Bridge. 
Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Zoo. 
Hull Photo Society. Outing to Hornsea. 
North London Photographic Society. Outing to Boreham. 
Photo Art Club. Outing to Ellon. 
Monpay, AvuaustT 12. 
Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. Affiliation Competition Slides, 
Bradford Photographic Society. Ramble to Hirst Wood. 
Southampton Camera Club. Discussion: ‘‘Is the Competitive Spirit in Pl 
graphy Advisable?” 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 13, 
Hackney Photographic Society. ‘‘ Questions and Answers. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14. 
Bristol Photographic Club. Outing to Nailsea Moors. 
Devonport Camera Club. Outing to Drizzlecombe and Deancombe Antiqu 
Classenwell, Stanlake Falls, Black Tor. 
Edmonton and District Photographic Society. ‘“ Artand the Camera.” Mr. ( 
Everton Camera Club. Half-day outing to Helsby. 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. “Leaves from my Note Bi 
A. H. Lisett. 
Leeds Camera Club. ‘ Mountingand Framing.” A. Cohen. 
Rugby Photographic Society. Outing to Frankton Woods. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


———— eet 


Cuarcn or Emprzztement.—John Hy. Preece, photographer, 
charged at Middlesbrough last week with embezzling sums amoun 
to £6 5s., the property of Arthur Rollin, 17, Shields Road, Neweai 
on-Tyne. The prosecutor said that he carried on a photograph 
business at Newcastle, and opened a branch shop at 18, Wi 
Street. The shop went by the name of the American Studio, 
prisoner was engaged by witness to develop and touch up negati 
to look after the money, and generally to supervise the busines 
Middlesbrough. His salary was 35s. a week. Prisoner's arra: 
ment was to send in an account every Saturday evening showing 
financial position for the week, and enclosing the balance 
money order. On July 19 witness received a letter from pris 
asking for a Joan of 50s., and enclosing a crossed cheque post da 
Witness declined to lend prisoner anything, and gave him notice. 
July 22 witness received a correct statement of the transactions, 
only on an order for 7s. 6d. instead of £6 5s., the correct amo 
Witness came to Middlesbrough and found that prisoner 
absconded. He afterwards received by post from prisoner a pc 
order for 5s. 14d. in part payment. Prisoner pleaded that he did 
intend to defraud. The Chairman told prisoner that his dow1 
was evidently due to gambling, and but for the excellent testime 
produced in his fayour the Bench would have sent him to prison. 
fine of 25s. or one month was imposed. 


Correspondence, 


——_»_____ 


*x* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pa 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names 
addresses of the writers are given. 

"s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
our correspondents. 


GLAZING A! STUDIO. 
To the Editors, 
Gentlemen,—An inquiry in the current issue of your journal, 
ing for the best way to glaze a new studio (or to reglaze an old 
for that matter) prompts me to send you particulars which maj 


useful to your correspondent or to others who may be troubled 4 
leaky roofs. 


Last Whit Monday I entirely removed the old roof of my stu 
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placed with steel bar, a drawing of section of which is given 

This is only a little less than actual size of bar, and can be 
ed of Mr. Sam Deards, Victoria Works, Harlow, Essex, who 
know, be pleased to send full particulars to any enquirer, as 
to me. The advantages of the system are numerous—easily 
absolutely rainproof, no putty or other material, and ‘prac- 


STEEL BAR 


indestructible; very little stoppage of light, neat in appear- 
nd cheap. 

tht add I have no interest whatever in Mr. Deards, but I 
here must be many photographers who would be as glad to 
he improvement as I was.—Yours faithfully, 

The Grove, Hammersmith. Guo. E. Organ. 


swers 10 Correspondents. 


— ee 
matters intended for the text portion of #44 JOURNAL, includ- 
queries, must be addressed to “Tun Epirors, Toe Brririsz 
RNAL OF PuorocraPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
don, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

espondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
Questions are not answered 
88 the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


munications through the ‘ost. 


munications relating to Advertisements and general business 
irs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GrEENwoop & Co., 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
ENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.O., 
riake the registration of copyright photorranhs at a charge of 
d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
‘unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


KIN Ar¥EctioN.—I should be pleased if you would give me 
answer to this question in the next publication of your 
mal. I am a printer here, and I do a lot of bromide work; 
use a lot of gaslight papers. In developers for these I use 
amidol and metol. I have only been using same for a week, 
my hands are very bad indeed. There are little white 
les come; they burst, and a kind of liquid like water 
sfrom them. They are rather painful, and my fingers have 
en a little; it is mostly between the fingers; not at the 
, brt right down. Can you tell me how to cure this, or, 
r, how to prevent it? I should be much obliged if you 
1—A. T. 

as is evidently the case, you are susceptible to metol, there 
thing for it but to discontinue its use. We know of no 
mtive measure. We should advise you'to select another 
oper. Amidol is not, as a rule, a cause of these troubles. 


Nt.—So far as we can make out from your letter, the 
gement seems to be a very loose one ; verbal agreements are 
ile value. The best advice we can give yow is to consult a 
or at once, tell him the arrangement made, and show him 
tter you have, which you call an agreement. .We should 
mend you to do this without delay. 


PuS.—I heard from a friend that you had lately published, 
wr “ Answers to Correspondents” column, an answer to an 
y about transferring photographs on watch-cases, etc., by | 
You said that the directions were to be found 


C. process. 


Merton Potsonrnc.—One of my men, an assis 


in a “B.J. Almanac.” Have you a copy of it that you could 
supply me with? If not, where could I optain one, and what 
year was it dated?—W. ALicHIN. 

The method of producing photographs on watch-cases and the 
like by the collodio-chloride process did not appear in the 
“Almanac.” It was fully described in an article that appeared 
in the “Journal” for 1901,-p. 451. Full working details are 
there given. 


Puoro Rerrers.—Can you please tell me how to take plaster of 


Paris casts from gelatine reliefs. I can make the reliefs all 
right, and they have a high relief, but my difficulty is with the 
plaster cast. I slightly oil the relief and then mix the plaster 
with water to a thick cream, and then join on. It takes some 
hours to dry, and then when I try to get it off it all breaks to 
pieces.— RELIEF. 

The trouble is, apparently, entirely due to the plaster of Paris. 
The plaster for this purpose should be of fine quality and freshly 
burnt. That sold at oilshdps, in bags, is not at all suitable for 
making what you desire. You should get the quality used by 
those who make plaster figures. Any of them will supply you 
with some, but you will have to pay more for it than that you 
get at the oilshop. 


R. J. Brrrmyc.—The only way to recover the debt is to sue the 


secretary of the club—or, rather, the one who gave you the 
order to photograph the group—in the county court. If it was 
the secretary of the club who gave the order it is him you must 
sue. 


T. A. Smrrx.—lIt is not photographers whocan prosecute in the matter, 


but only those who have been swindled out of their money, and 
you have not. All you can do is to bring the people prominently 
to the notice of the police and get them to take action. We hope 
you will do so, if the facts are as stated. 


Restpvurs.—I have been for some time past saving my wastes, print 


washings, burnt prints, etc. I have now got about half a pound 
quite dry. What had I best do with them?—Amaretr. 

We should say save them until you have accumulated a suffi- 
cient quantity to make it worth while to send it to a refiner to 
deal with. Such a small quantity as yow now have certainly is 
not. 


Surrace Paprr.—I want half a quire or a quire of enamelled paper, 


such as is used for P.O.P. Will you please tell me where I can 
get it? I have applied to several dealers, and they all say they 
do not keep it.—Furu. 

Messrs. Otto Konig and Co., Cross Street, Finsbury, supply 
it, .ut we think only in wholesale quantities—reels weighing, 
perhaps, a couple of hundredweights each. They might, how- 
ever, let you have a small quantity in sheet. Better write them. 


ant operator, has been 
unable to work for the last two or three weeks through the metol 
developer badly injuring his hands—and they are bad. His 
wages are 55s. a week, arfd he tells me I am compelled, under 
the new Act, to pay him half his wages until he is well enough 
to resume his work, and that unless I do he will summon me 
for it in the county court. Can I be made to pay, as the man 
has been of no use to me for nearly a month?—W. J. 

The man is quite within his rights, and you will have to pay 
him half his wages. If your employees are insured, the insur- 
ance company will, of course, meet the claim. 


Oxp Lens.—A little while ago I bought a whole-plate lens of 
Voigtlander’s at a pawnbroker’s.. It seems to have no focus at 
all. My 10x8 camera focusses from 7din. to 24in., and I cannot 
get any image at all with the lens. The front lens is 3din. 
diameter, but the back is less than 23in. On the mount is an 
engraved scale, with about 1-16in. divisions. Can you tell me 
what is the matter with the thing, and how to put it right ?— 
R. Borron. 

From the description we recognise the lens quite well. It is 
not a whole-plate lens at all, although the mount is the size of 
one. This form of lens was made by Voigtlander in the early 
days of the Daguerreotype process for taking small portraits of 


Easeis.—Will you kindly give the names o 
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children very quickly. We are not at all surprised that you do 
not get an imagé with your camera, as the back focus of the 
instrument is but about 3in. It is only intended for small 
pictures, lockets, and the like, and might be used for midgets. 
The exposure required with it is only about the fourth that of 
the usual portrait lens. The visual and chemical foci do not 
coincide, and the object of the scale is to show how much the 
lens should be racked out after the visual 1ocus has been obtained 
to get it in the chemical focus. 


Worxmen’s Comprnsation Act.—Will you please let us know, in 


“ Answers to Correspondents,” if it is really compulsory to insure 
our assistants under this new Act, and what is the fine for not 
doing so? We employ ten assistants anu apprentices and an 
errand boy, and to insure them would be an item that would in- 
crease our expenses, and we have to cut them fine, as ours is 
only a cheap business.—C, J. anp Co. 

It is not compulsory to insure your assistants, and there is, 
of course, no fine for not doing so. ‘The responsibilities of em- 
ployers under the new Act are so great that most photographers 
recognise the advantages of insuring. The insurance companies 
undertake to pay any compensation for injuries that employees 
may meet with during their work, which the employer would 
otherwise have to do. 


Coryrriaur (“Inu-usep”).—If the father ordered the portraits of 


the children to be taken, although yow cannot get payment for 
them, the copyright in the pictures is his, and not yours, even 
if you register it. The father, in ordering the portraits to be 
taken, incurred a debt which you may recover in the county 
court, and in these circumstances, according to the decision in 
the Boucas v. Cook case, the copyright is vested in the father. 


Carpon Printing Trovusie.—Will you please suggest the cause 


of my difficulty and how to obviate it? I am trying to work the 
carbon process. I sensitise the tissue for three or four minutes 
in the following: Bichromate of potash loz., water one pint, 
with six drops of ammonia, then slightly squeegee on to a ferro- 
type plate and allow to dry. The drying with me takes twelve 
to fifteen hours before I can get it off the plate. After printing 
and squeegeeing on to the single transfer paper, the tissue will 
not adhere. I have soaked it various times, but all with the 
same result.—BEGINNER. 

‘The cause of the trouble is that, through the long time taken 
in the drying, the tissue has become insoluble. You. should 
manage to dry it in six or eight hours at most by urying in a 
drier place than you have hitherto done. Failing to obtain 
that, we should recommend you to try the spirit sensitiser now 
being sold by the Autotype Company. We might mention that 
the bichromate solution you have employed—5 per cent.—with 
the long immersion you have given, is too strong for this time 
of year, unless you have exceptionally hard negatives to deal 
with. Three and a half per cent., with a couple of minutes’ 
immersion, would be better. 


Straw Boarps.—As one of your regular readers of the “B.J.,” I 


should feel much obliged if you would kindly give me the 
address of two or three firms who manufacture straw-board 
postal tubes? I haye looked through the trades directories here, 
‘but cannot find any—J. T. 

Try L. Canesi and Co., 16, Clerkenwell Green, E.C.; Oram 
and Robinson, 2, Acadetiny Buildings, Hoxtdh, N.; and Arundel 
and Marshall, Penn Street Works, Hoxton, N. 


firms where carved 
easels may be obtained ?—W. H. Derr. 

Marion and Co., Ltd., 22, Soho Square, W., and J. Barnard 
and Son, 19, Berners Street, W. 


SvuLpuire 1n DrveLorprs.—Some time since attention was called in 


your columns to the preservation of sulphite soda in solution, 
and at various times since remedies‘ have been suggested, but 
they all seem to tend to an excess of metabisulphite of potas- 
sium. My experience of this—say, a 1 to 4 solution—is that 
when freshly made up it is slow, and needs much more pyro, 
and also that it does not keep. I made up some—soda sulphite 
4oz., metabisulphite loz., water 200z.—about three months ago. 


Upon using same.a few days since nothing but a very 1 
image was the result. I increased the exposure to four mir 
(interior work), but still could get nothing satisfactory. I 
made up fresh sulphite soda solution with 4oz. metabisuly 
instead of loz. With this an exposure of 15 seconds ga 
rather over-exposed negative! I think I saw in the “B.J.” § 
weeks ago a suggestion of yours to use spirit as a preserva 
Is this any good, or has anything else been found to pres 
sulphite in solution, say, for three months without losing 
of its power? My developing is at irregular intervals, and 0) 
to the varying power of the sulphite I lose many plates. I s 
times want it at short notice when there is not time to n 
up a fresh lot; there is also the waste of throwing away ha 
three-quarters of the old solution. I much prefer the pyro- 
on account of it being so much cleaner than ammonia. I do 
know the action of the sulphite in the developer, and do 
know if.an acid or alkali should be looked for to preserve it 
may add that I find 1 drachm metabisulphite in loz. pyro n 
up to 200z. keeps well for several months in a corked bottl 
W. E. M. 
The formula you refer to was stated to be slow. If you 
crease the pyro and the carbonate the slowness is reme¢ 
but development generally takes from five to ten minutes. 
slowness does not denote want of keeping power—rather 
opposite. Metabisulphite is perhaps the best possible prese 
tive for sulphite. Alcohol is a good preservative, but we di 
if the sulphite preserved with it will be much good for ] 
development at the end of three months. A little metabisulp 
will probably be more effective, but we are not at present 
to state the minimum quantity that will serve. These 
matters that we hope to experiment upon shortly. For use 1 
amidol, a mixture of sulphite and metabisulphite seems to ] 
indefinitely, and though the conditions with pyro are somey 
different, we have found the same solution to serve well for: 
six months. A good deal depends on the quality of sulp 
used. Not very much is known with regard to the preserva 
of sulphite, but it seems to keep best when no alkali is pres 
In a few months we may have more information on the matte 


W. C, E.—J. Epstein and Co., Rupert Street, Bristol; the Birm 
ham Moulding Warehouse, 48, Great Hampton Street, Birm 
ham; Frost and Reed, 8, Clare Street, Bristol. 


Repucine Inrensirrep Necartve.—tIn the case of a negative m 
too contrasty by re-development-intensification, can it be redi 
by persulphate or sulphite of soda? Kindly recommend the 
treatment and oblige.—G. H. 

Reduction with persulphate is apt to be irregular in such 
cumstances. If we understand you to have used a devel 
after bleaching, we should advise you to repeat the proc 
taking care to stop the process at an earlier stage. 


Buve Prints.—Would you be so kind to let me know whether fe 
prussiate prints are as permanent as other papers, and you 
greatly oblige.—F. R. 

They are fully as permanent as any other print; in fact, 
blue print is one of the most permanent forms of photograp! 
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SUMMARY. 


sentence of three months’ imprisonment for theft was passed at 
gow last week upon an enthusiast in pictorial photography. 
offender had taken part in competitions and received awards in 
shape of gold and silver medals. (P. 624.) 


» Pirie MacDonald explains his very simple adaptation of the 
index system for keeping a watch on business which is in danger 
pping from the photographer’s hands. (P. 615.) 


case in which a claim for wages was made against the managers 
factory which had stopped working was heard before the City 


hlast week. (P. 624.) 


tther canvassing frauds, and 
ted on page 623. 


robberies by canvassers, are 


2 refer on page 611 to certain practices and styles as regards 
grounds which may repay revival. 


ans of alleviating or preventing the metol skin disease are men- 
d by two correspondents. (P. 624.) 


. Ff. E. Ives has recently described before the Franklin Institute 
fraction colour-meter. -(P. 619.) 


2 only patent of the week is for a stand for the cinematograph 
ctor. (P. 621.) 


‘aphs with water-colours haye been 


ne hints on colouring photog Le 
(P.. 617.) 


shed by an American worker. 


. A. J. Anderson, writing on the use of a long-focus lens in 
camera photography, makes a strong case against the normal 
length of 5 in. on a quarter-plate. (P. 612.) 

@ Lumiére Brothers have recently found that the theory of 
on with hyposulphite does not apply equally to the different 
ounds of silver. Their experiments again show tle danger of 
ng the fixing bath to the point of complete exhaustion. (P. 614.) 


he curious phenomena of marine photographs taken against the 
appear to afford some explanation of the formation of wate1 


s. (P. 610.) 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The “BJ.” Next year’s volume of the “British: 
eR UE Journal Photographic Almanac” is 


already the object of our immediate care, 
and we are at the moment looking forward to seeing a 
large proportion of its pages accumulate on our table 
between now and the end of September. In quite a: 
number of respects the “Almanac” will be remodelled and. 
brought up to date. One of our endeavours will be to 
Save space without sacrificing matter, in order to co-operate 
with our publishers in reducing the bulk of the volume 
and making it more conveniently handled by both the 
reader and the distributor. In general, however, the 
arrangement of the current issue will be maintained, and 
no effort relaxed to make the “ Almanac,” as before, the: 
most complete record of the photographic progress of the: 
year, not only in technical matters, but as concerns the 
trade and business of photography. ‘The practical formule: 
section of the “ Almanac” will also be revised, so as to 
bring it into line with the latest approved practice. 

* * oa 


Pageants and There is no question that the pageants 
Business. which seem to have been the order of 
the day during the past month or two have brought much 
business to photographers. They have also served to 
illustrate the enterprise of some photographers: for 
example, photographic reproductions of most of the scenes 
have appeared in the press the following day, and cine- 
matograph pictures at the music-halls the same night; and 
within a day or so the different places where the pageants. 
have taken place have been flooded with postcards depict- 
ing the various phases of the processions. Yet in many 
instances the cards are not the work of local photo- 
graphers, but of enterprising London firms, who sent 
down operators specially to take the pictures. The local 
men, in most places, have been at work, and have obtained 
excellent results; but they did not get sufficient pictures 
on the market to supply the demand before the outsiders’ 
supply came to hand, and, in many instances, at a lower 
price, much to the loss of those on the spot. We have 
more than once commented on the lack of enterprise 
amongst provincial photographers in the matter of the pub- 
lication of postcards of local scenes and events. All these 
pageants should have proved a rich harvest to the photo- 
graphers at the places at which they were held, but we 
fear that many have not profited by them to the extent 
they might have done had they been more energetic and 
enterprising, and so foresialled the outsiders. 


* * * 
Electricity Many photographers who now employ 
Dangers. the electric light, and probablv many 


who may adopt it in the future, understand very little of 
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electricity, and the risks they may run. The annual report 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops, 
recently issued, shows the necessity for more caution being 
exercised by those employed in the installation and work. 
ing of electrical machinery and plant. This report refers 
more particularly to generating stations and the like, but it 
should be stated that it applies equally to all places where 
the current is employed, even in photographic studios. 
At the present time the current supplied by most of the 
companies is of a much higher voltage than was the case 
a few years ago. Two hundred volis is now very general, 
and’ though hitherto that has not been looked upon as 
being at all a dangerous one to deal with, yet quite 
recently we read of a workman who was running wires 
for a temporary light being killed by a shock to earth 
of sonly 200 volts. Evidently the man was somewhat 
incautious, inasmuch as a current of that pressure is not 
considered actually dangerous, but only one that would 
give a severe shock. Mr. Henry Van der Weyde, who 
was about the first in London to adopt the electric light in 
portraiture, and who used a hand-feed lamp, always made 
it a rule when manipulating the light to keep one hand 
in his pocket, so as to avoid all risk of getting a shock, 
although he did not employ a voltage of anything like 
200 volts—probably not half that. Still, at that, a shock, 
though not dangerous, is decidedly unpleasant. Photo- 
graphers who employ the electric light will do well to 
be very cautious, and not touch any wires that are not 
thoroughly insulated. 


* * 
The Late The Royal Academy having closed its 
rice OF doors last week, we learn that the attend- 
Aeiueny: ance during the time it was open was 


about the average—a testimony to the 
position of the R.A. Exhibition in social life of all 
classes rather than to its “artistic” character. So far as 
the exhibition is concerned there was nothing very excep- 
tional in it, as there sometimes is. Sales, we learn, have 
been below the average, particularly in the case of the 
higher-priced pictures. The highest price, we are told, 
paid for a single picture reached four figures—viz., one 
thousand pounds, for Mr. L. Campbell-Taylor’s “The 
Rehearsal.” Several of the pictures which met with the 
highest approval of the Press critics remain unsold, and 
many of those that did meet with sale have not realised 
what their painters fixed as their value. It seems that 
at the present time modern pictures are more or less a 
drug in the market, as witness the small prices fetched 
at recent auction sales by those for which a few years 
ago large sums were paid. It seems that, at present, the 
only pictures for which high prices will be paid are those 
by the old masters, as will be seen by the almost fabulous 
sums that have been given for them at auction sales during 
the past year or two. This does not seem a very promising 
outlook for rising painters, whose only consolation appears 
to be the possible, and sometimes remote, contingency that 
a few centuries hence their pictures will be changing hands 
at the price of a king’s ransom. 


* * * 
Some The following suggestions by M. Cou- 
Applications ste] in the “Photo-Gazette” are de- 


of Ozobrome. cidedly worthy of trial, and considerably 


increase the usefulness of this process. If one has a thin 
negative that requires intensification, we can use the ozo- 
brome process. A sheet of the pigment paper should be 
immersed in the sensitising solution and squeegeed into con- 
tact with the negative. If the negative is somewhat hard, 
it is advisable to increase the strength of the sensitiser and 


reduce the time of contact. If, on the other hand, 
negative is soft, then the sensitiser should be reduce 
strength and the time of contact increased. When 
carbon image has been developed, one may either diss 
out the original silver image or re-develop it. If the 
tensification given by the superimposed pigment imag 
insufficient, an easy remedy is to stain it with a dye, s 
this image is formed by varying thicknesses of gelatine, 
is advisable to harden the negative in formaline first 
as to make it stand the hot water. If, instead of usir 
carbon film on paper, a sheet of glass coated with Pp 
gelatine and saturated with the sensitising solutio1 
squeegeed into contact with a bromide print, the gela 
will be rendered insoluble, and can then be inked up yj 
collotype ink and printed from as usual in a press. 
advantage of this process is that the original print car 
re-developed and used for making other collotype pl 
without the intervention of light, nor is it necessary to 
verse the negatives. 


* * * 
Curious Everyone is familiar with the effect ; 
Water — duced in a photograph taken against 
Reflections. 


sun and over the sea when the su: 
rather low down. The result is a kind of lane of dazal 
white specks, extending from the foreground to the h 
zon, and if these specks are closely examined with ama 
fier, very varied effects can be observed. If we look u 
the specks as images of the sun reflected from vari 
water facets existing among the ripples, numerous pl 
lems present themselves, and are well worth study. I 
great number of cases the specks are rhomboidal in she 
and this is the form that we have generally noticed, 
usually expect to see. (Within the last few days, howey 
we have seen some photographs in which the specks are 
quite a different nature. In the mid-distance they 
circles with interior caustics. In other words, they m 
distinctly show astigmatic coma. In the foregrounc 
very exaggerated kind of astigmatic coma is produced, 
the caustics develop long wings, and the effect is very m1 
that of a number of white collar-studs floating on the wa 
The first suggestion will probably be that the astigmat: 
must be caused by the lens, but this happens to be a w 
corrected anastigmat that under ordinary tests will 
show anything like the amount of astigmatism obvious 
the specks. Moreover, other photographs showing rhc 
boidal specks without any astigmatic effects have bi 
produced with ordinary rectilinears capable of giving ¢ 
amount of astigmatism. ‘The inference is that the lens ] 
nothing, or practically nothing, to do with the matter, 2 
that the solution of the problem is to be found in the fo 
of the water facets. 


* cy * 
ae ‘6 This suggests that in the study of th 
nteresting : SES heir photo 
Speculation. specks, or, rather, of their photograp 


we can learn a good deal with regard 
the formation of water ripples andi facets. Without pho 
graphy they cannot well be examined at all, so possil 
there is a new field of research open to photographers. 

is, however, equally possible that someone has already | 
hausted the field, but we are not aware of any work do 
on these lines. The astigmatic effects admit of fairly: e 


explanation if we make the assumption that the wat 
facets are convex and so form little convex mirrors; b 
if this explanation is the true one, then it would appe 
that the water formation must have been unusual, for t 
rhomboidal specks, which are so much more common, ¢é 
‘not be explained in the same way. They suggest the é 
istence of either plane or concave facets of a rhomboi¢ 
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pe. Up till now we have not given much attention to 
subject, as we have generally assumed that specks of 
t of a more or less rhomboidal form were always to be 
ad. The perfectly formed little aberration images with 
rly defined caustics are quite new to us, hence it is 
ie likely that other forms exist that we have never 
ced. If any readers have negatives showing such re- 
tions, we shall be very glad if they will kindly let us 
e prints for examination. We shall then be able later 
o report on the effects observed. It is unsafe to specu- 
on a few results alone, for safety lies only in a multi- 
2 of observations. 


rallax. In a recent patent specification concern- 
a camera for three-colour work, in which camera three 
es are arranged in triangular fashion, the following 
ious statement is made: “ Owing to the law of parallax 
camera with its three lenses is always in focus—that 
) say, no focussing is required, as the camera can only 
ised for objects situated beyond a definite point, vary- 
with the focal length of the lenses used.” At first 
+ this is unintelligible, but possibly the writer’s inten- 
was better than his mode of expression. The term 
ullax is, however, so frequently misused that we feel 
ified in pointing out definitely that there is no “law 
jarallax” that will serve to keep a camera in focus. 
allax, properly so-called, is an expression defining the 
rence in the apparent position of an object caused by 
aging the point of observation, and. any such difference 
lescribed as a parallactic difference. Thus parallax 
ss a part in vision, for the apparent position of an 
et varies according as we look at it with the right eye 
he left. It also comes in in stereoscopy, for there is of 
ssity a parallactic difference between, a pair of stereo- 
fic views. Therefore there are also parallactic differ- 
2s between the three images produced by a triple lens 
era used for three-colour work, for which reason such 
eras are generally in disfavour. It is obvious that if 
e differences are considerable the three images will 
agree sufficiently to permit their being bound up or 
ted in register. They will not register any better than 
air of stereoscopic images produced in similar con- 
ns, and, in fact, two of the images may be used to 
e a stereoscopic slide. 


% * * 


: There is, however, a saving clause on 
idance of which the patentee is evidently relying. 
ax You cannot produce a pair of images 
ving stereoscopic relief if the object is distant and 
lenses close together. There will be insufficient 
Ulax to show any obvious difference, and to gain enough 
lax for stereoscopic purposes you must either increase 
Separation of the lenses or go much nearer the object. 
therefore, you put the three lenses of a three-colour 
era very close together and keep well away from the 
ct, one can avoid any unfortunate stereoscopic differ- 
s and obtain three images that will register with very 
‘oximate accuracy. If, however, any near foreground 
cts intervene these will not register, and the defects of 
arrangement will become manifest. It is, then, fairly 
ent that what the author of the specification meant 
something like this: Owing to the effects’ of parallax 
camera can only be used for objects situated beyond 
finite point varying with the focal length of the lenses 
| It does not follow that parallax will not exist; it 
ily necessary that it should be reduced to such a small 
unt as to be imperceptible. 


SO) 


ME BACKGROUND MATTERS. 


Ir is often a matter of surprise that many portrait photo- 
graphers make so little variation in their backgrounds. 
The remark does not apply very much more to the middle- 


class men th 


an it does to those of the higher class. It 


must, however, be admitted that well-painted backgrounds 
are, of course, somewhat expensive, and when one has 
a stock say of from six to a dozen, even in a good business 


it cannot be 


afforded to replace them very frequently. 


Our immediate object, however, is not to call attention 


to the frequ 


ency with which one may observe a back- 


ground of some peculiarly aggresive outdoor scene appear- 
ing in a photographer’s window, but to make one or two 


remarks on t 


he employment of the plain or graded back- 


ground which we are glad to see is largely replacing 


those of the s 
There is the 
photographer 


cenic variety in the great majority of studios. 
idea, we fear, among the less experienced of 
s that they have only got to assume the use of 


the shaded type of background, and forthwith their work 
becomes comparable with that of So-and-So, who has made 


such a reput 


ation for himself by discarding all kinds of 


rural and marine scenery behind his sitters. Yet it is a 


fact that the 


misuse of the plain or graded background is 


almost as generally evident as the atrocious anachronisms 


which have | 


been perpetrated with the assistance of the 


background of the curtain, pillar, and vase type. And, 
indeed, the portrait photographer ought to see at once 


ground does, 


our suggestio 


been arrived 


or example, 


that a fixed gradation in the pigment of the back- 


indeed, expose him to dangers which he is 


iree from in the case of a perfectly plain background, and 


n is that the effects of light and shade should 


e studied by the aid of a ground of this character, and a 
further step then taken when a better understanding has 


at as to how the grading of the background 


will assist the natural action of the studio lighting. If, 


a full-sized background be placed a good 


distance behind the sitter, and at an angle towards the 
ight, one portion of it will be more strongly lighted than 


the other, and consequently will be lighter in the picture. 
The top corner can, naturally, be shaded with the roof 
blinds or curtains. In this way a graduated background 
is obtained that will be in unison with the lighting of the 
sitter. Again, by reason of its great distance from the 
sitter, considerable atmosphere is secured in the picture, 


and, converse 


ly, if the background is sloped away from the 


light, the shading will be reversed. All this is quite 


easy, yet too 
manently sha 


many neglect this method and employ per- 
ded backgrounds, and too frequently in such 


a way that they do not harmonise with the lighting of the 


sitters. 


We have been assuming, in what we have just said, 


that full size 


backgrounds are employed; but in the case 


of bust portraits and vignettes, smaller ones, and with 
clouded effects, are frequently used, and are of some 
advantage since, in the case of vignettes, they save the 


printer some 
monotony in 


trouble; but, as a rule, there is a great 
hem, as there must be when only one or two 


stock backgrounds are possessed. For bust portraits or 
vignettes only small backgrounds are necessary—6 ft. by 


4ft. 6in. is ample 


to prepare a 


and wei would advise the photographer 
background suited to the sitter in shape and 


other respects. A material is to be had of any length up to 
about 5ft. wide, under the name of carpet paper, at any 


of the large 


furnishing warehouses, at some 3d. or 4d. a 


yard, and a couple of yards is sufficient for one of these 


backgrounds. 


The paper may be had in two colours—one 


about that o 
lightish grey. 


ordinary brown paper, and the other of a 
Both are useful for our present purpose— 


the former for bust portraits, and the latter for vignettes. 
one or two light wooden frames made, sav 


If we have 


s 
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6ft. by 44ft., with a couple of cross pieces at the bottom 
as feet for them to stand upon, we can readily make a 


variety of paper backgrounds suitable for any subject. 
Each frame, of course, will do for two bac kerounds, and 
it goes without saying that each side of the paper can be 
utilised. The latter can be fastened on the frames with 
a few drawing pins, and so can be quickly removed and 
replaced by others when required. The raw material 
being so inexpensive, a special shading might even be done 
for each sitter to suit the colour of the dress of the sitter, 
whether it be light or dark, and generally to the advantage 
of the portrait. The carpet papers have a certain amount 
of tooth, and will retain fairly well any colour that may 
be rubbed upon them. 

For the colours, those sold at the oilshops in nowder 
answer every purpose, and are of quite a nominal price. 
Those which will be most useful are drop black, 
burnt umber, and burnt sienna, and common whiting. 
With an admixture of these a great variety of tints can 
be made, which can be kept in stock for use when required. 
They are applied by simply rubbing them on the paper, 
dry, with a duster or piece of rag. In this way it is very 
easy, after the sitter is seated, to modify the background 
by applying a little lighter, or darker, colour, whenever 
an improvement can be effected, as it is only the work 
of but a few seconds. 

Here we have been dealing with shaded or clouded 
effects, such as are usually introduced in vignetted pictures. 
These, however, are not so much in demand as plain 
bust or half length. portraits. 


But extemporary back- 
grounds can be easily made by similar simple means to 
greatly enhance these pictures. Most of us are familiar 
with the famous Richmond drawings, or Richmond heads. 


The beauty of these portraits was due in great measure to 


the backgrounds, which consisted of hatched, or cro 
hatched, lines—light near the face, and more or less be 
and strong round the figures. Practically these picti 
were vignettes. With these paper backgrounds abe 
described, it is quite an easy matter for anyone ‘0 
on some hatched lines similar to those seen in the Rig 
mond pictures. For the bolder ones a stick of chare 
is all that is required. For the less bold, dark brown 
dark grey common chalks, such as those used by “par 
ment artists,” are very suitable. After the work has be 
done the effect can be softened anywhere if shading 
desired with a duster or a finger, after the manner 
the pavement artist, who may be named as an illustrati 
of the rough work that is required. Although it is me 
tioned how softening of the lines can be done, it is n 
desirable that they should be softened at all, or or 
very slightly. The peculiarity of the Richmond ba 
grounds is that it is all hatching and cross-hatching, fi 
and open in the lighter portions, and crossed and ; 
crossed in the darker parts, especially towards the loy 
portion of the picture. It goes without saying that t 
work can be quickly modified when the subject is seat 
before the background, an operation which will probak 
impress the sitter with the care which the photograph 
is taking to obtain a good picture. 

The object of these notes, we would again say, is 
point out that many portraits may be greatly improved 
more attention being paid to the backgrounds, more pai 
cularly those of the head and bust type. If a plain bac 
ground be only slightly relieved with something in 
shape of the hatching and cross-hatching of the Richmo: 
heads, the portraits will be far more artistic, and mo 
satisfactory to the sitter, while the reputation of the phot 
grapher will probably be enhanced at the same time. 


VIEW-ANGLE AND FOCAL LENGTH 


IN 


PICTORIAL WORK. 


Aw editorial statement in Tun Britisw Journat of July 26 gaye 
me great pleasure ; for the statement was made “Ex Cathedra,” 
and is therefore beyond all question and criticism: 

“From the pictorial point of view, the ideal focal length for 
use with quarter-plates is 10 in.” 

It is true that this dogma is immediately qualified, and a short 
focus lens advocated for hand-camera work; but this short focus 
lens is recommended on the distinct understanding that only a 
portion of the film is to be used in the subsequent enlargement, 
thus maintaining the pictorial narr 


w view-angle. 

Well, as far as the pictorial drawing in the photograph goes, 
it does not matter whether a 10-in. lens be employed on a quarter- 
plate, or a 5-in. lens be used on a portion of the film measuring 
2in. by 14 in., and afterwards enlarged two diameters; for the 
view-angle of the two pictures will be identical, and provided 
the photographers stand at the same station point, the perspec- 
tive in the pictures will also be identical. 

A Pictorial View-Angle. 

With the exception of those who photograph for scientific 
purposes, I fancy every photographer, whether he be professional 
or amateur, portrait taker or view maker, aims at pictorial 
effect, desiring to obtain a pretty picture; but of these very few 
appear to realise the importance of the view-angle. 

The view-angle included when using a 10-in. lens on a-quarter- 
plate is an angle of 23 deg.; and exactly the same view-angle 
would be included if one were to employ a 5-in. lens on a portion 
of the film 2§ by 13 (with the intention of subsequent enlarge- 
ment), or if a 20-in. lens were used on a whole plate. Of course, 


this is not the only pictorial view-angle, for sometimes a wit 
angle must be employed to include the desired subject, as 
architectural work ; and sometimes, when the distance is beau 
ful and important, a narrower view-angle is desirable: but J 
most landscape work, whether commercial or otherwise, a vie 
angle of 23 deg. will be found to be quite satisfactory :— 

Now if a 5-in. lens and a 10-in. lens were used from the sat 
station point, it would be found that the 5-in. lens includ 
twice as much in the picture-as the 10-in. lens included; a 
also it would be seen that the 5-in. lens drew all objects half t 
size that the 10-in. lens drew them: but in actual practice t 
man with the 5-in, lens would not choose the same station poi 
as he who worked with the longer focus lens. In actual pr 
tice both these photographers would desire to depict a certa 
prominent object, such as a cottage, or a group of fishermen, 
a clump of trees, a certain size in the picture ; and therefore t 
man with the 5-in. lens would choose a station point nearer 
the principal object. Consequently, although each photograph 
would draw the cottage the same size, the user of the 5-in. le 
would depict the distant hills only half the size of those in ] 
comrade’s picture. 

This is more important than it may appear at first sight, 
it is the principal object of interest which sets the scale of | 
that is depicted in the rest of the picture; and if the distan 
be drawn too small, it will appear dwarfed and insignifica1 
and give an impression that it is smaller and farther away th 
it is in reality. 


It is easy to test this fact by examining t 
photographs of known places in a railway carriage or vi 
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m: in nearly every case, provided these photographs be 
uined calmly and critically, it will be found that they con- 
an entirely false impression of the places which they are 
yded to depict; the lofty cliffs of Newquay appear low and 
t, the noble mountains of Scotland and Wales insignificant 
uninteresting; lakes and bays appear too wide and empty. 
, only where the scenery is crowded and confined that the 
r view-angle is an advantage, since it makes the more distant 
ts appear further off and less overwhelming ; but even here 
se impression is given, and the place which looks so beauti- 
n the photograph will prove disappointing when viewed in 
ty. 

Long-Focus Lenses. 
suming that a view-angle of about 23 deg. is desirable in 
| pictorial work, the question before us is this: shall we 
oy a 10-in. lens in our quarter-plate camera, or use a 
mary 5 in. lens and enlarge a portion of the film? 
every practical photographer knows, the employment of a 
long focus lens in an ordinary hand-camera is impractic- 
owing to the difficulty of securing the object of interest 
le sharpest possible focus, and also because the foreground 
distance are apt to come too much out of focus. But at the 
of questioning an “ex cathedra” decision, and incurring 
major excommunication, I venture to suggest that a 10-in. 
in a reflex camera is quite within the realms of practice, 
that the two form a happy combination. 
ter some five y experience of reflex cameras fitted with 
. lenses, I ought to know the subject from a practical stand- 
t; and I can say that I have found the theoretical objection 
such lenses lack sufficient depth of focus at the larger 
tures to be purely theoretical. Of course, those who wish 
hotograph a group of fishermen in sharp focus, and at the 
2 time render each rope in the rigging of the distant fishing 
ks equally distant, would find a 10-in. lens at f/8 unsatis- 
ry; but anyone who seeks that aerial perspective which 
tained by softening the distance and blending the details 
1e distance into soft masses of light and shade will find a 
focus lens an unmixed blessing. 
ind, I am not speaking of fuzzy work, for no one desires 
mess and cleanness in the original quarter-plate negative 
> than I do; but I desire the same quality in my photo- 
hs that I find in all I see, for when I look at some object 
ature and focus it clearly with my eyes, I find that my 
nm blends the more distant objects into bread masses of half- 
sso that they may not disturb me, nor distract my atten- 
from the object at which I am gazing. 
actual use, I find that when the principal object is some 
nce from the camera, so that a horse would give an image 
t half an inch high, a 10-inch lens can be used at f/5, with- 
making the distance too fuzzy; and the sharp foreground 
ng against a softened distance stands out clear and distinct, 
st the softened distance goes back into its proper plane. 
quality is lost when a 5-in. lens is employed. 
ith larger figures in the foreground, it is usually desirable 
top down to f/7, but the longer I use these long focus 
ss and the more experience I acquire, the less need do 
d of stopping down. 
nen as to the objection that it is sometimes difficult to get 
enough away from the object to be photographed—and in 
ing this I am simply tempting the powers to hurl anathemas 
excommunication at my head—it may be difficult at times, 
it is worth the trouble it involves. Take any group of 
rmen or peasant women with a 5-in. lens, and you have a 
p of wooden figures, with sheepish grins and empty heads— 


even children seldom stand the ordeal; take them with a 10-in. 
lens, and, as you wait your time, pretending to focus and so on, 
you will find their facés grow natural, their muscles relax, and 
their poses become natural. 

The chief objection to a long focus lens is the bulk of it, and 
the weight of it, and the cost of it; and I acknowledge that this 
is a very practical objection. Probably, if I were to buy a new 
lens, I should follow the advice I gave a friend, and sacrifice 
some of the aperture, and an inch of the focal length, and buy 
a little 9-in. lens working at [/7.7. 


bate? 2 

I have nothing to urge against short focus lenses, as long as 
the editorial counsel is followed, and the view-angle is kept 
narrow by only enlarging a portion of the film. But perhaps I 
may be allowed to offer a few suggestions founded on personal 
experience, 

If the ordinary hand-camera be employed, and the image be 
sought and the picture arranged in the tiny finder supplied with 
the camera, it is generally useless to think of enlarging only a 
portion of the film afterwards; for not one in a thousand, with 
that dainty little image before him, will be able to mentally 
pick out a portion of that image to form his picture. Again, 
if the picture be arranged on the focussing screen of a camera 
fitted with a short focus lens, the camera will instinctively be 
brought near enough to the principal object to make it appear 
large and important on the focussing screen; and when a por- 
tion of the negative is enlarged it will be found that the ultimate 
size of this principal object is simply overwhelming. No, if 
either the finder or the screen be employed in the composition 
of the picture, in most cases the whole of the negative must be 
enlarged if the result is to be satisfactory. 

If the advice given in the editorial columns is to be followed, 
the man with the ordinary quarter-plate camera, who proposes 
to enlarge a small portion of the film, will find three courses 
open to him. He must either have a new finder which includes 
a narrow view-angle fitted to his camera; or he must mask the 
of his focussing screen, and compose his picture on the 
remaining space near the centre; or he must use some view 
finder, which is quite separate from the camera, for the purpose 
of selecting and arranging his picture, and only employ the 
finder on the camera for the purpose of centring his subject. 

I have never tried the first course, as I find the brilliant 
little picture in the bright finder somewhat deceptive and mis- 
leading; but I have found the masking of the edges of the 
focussing screen, so that an oblong aperture measuring 2 by 
14 in. is left in the middle, excellent ; if a small square readine- 
glass be employed to focus with, a very good idea of the effect 
of the picture, when it has been enlarged, may be obtained. 

The third alternative is perhaps the most satisfactory: a 
sheet of stout cardboard measuring 6 by 5 in. is obtained, and 
an oblong aperture 3 by 2! in. is cut in the centre, so that the 
remaining card forms a wide frame; a piece of string is attached 
to the inside edge of the frame, and a knot tied at a distance 
of 73 in. from the card. In practice the frame is held parallel 
to the face, and the knot placed against the cheek-bone to give 
the distance. By raising the frame slightly the effect of a rising 
front may be ascertained. The photographer must not forget 
to stoop down. to the height at which he will hold his camera. 

Whatever method may be adopted, there is no doubt that in 
most cases the ideal view-angle for pictorial work is similar to 
that which is included when a 10-in. lens is used on a quarter- 
plate. 


Shori-Focus Lenses. 


A. J. Anpmrson. 


t the Ashby Police Court last week Frederick W. C. Page, 
tibed as a photographer, of no fixed address, was ¢ harged with 


ing six bagatelle balls, value 21s., the property of Geo. Barnett, 


licensed victualler, Measham, on April 25 last. The Chairman said 
there were twenty-six previous convictions against the prisoner, who 
would be sentenced to three months’ hard labour. 


t 
| 
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THE COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES 
SALTS FORMED IN THE FIXATION 


OF THI 
OF BROMID) 


AND CHLORIDE PLATES. 


Ty our previous studies on the use of the fixing-bath we have 
shown that the quantity of silver bromide dissolved by -a given 
weight of sodium thiosulphate (hypo) does not correspond with 
any of the recognised formule for the salts supposed to be 
formed. It is assumed that the silver halides dissolve in hypo 
with the formation of the same double salts as are formed when 
silver nitrate and hypo are used. The salts formed differ aceord- 
ing to whether one uses an excess of, or insufficient, hypo. In 
the first case it is assumed that there is a combination. of three 
molecules of thiosulphate and two molecules of halide, according 
to the equation :— : : 
2Na,S,0, + Ag,S,0; + 2H,0 = Ag,S,0; . 2Na,S,0,'. 2H,0. 

In the second case that the two salts combine in equimolecular 
proportions according to the equation :— 

Na,S.O, + Ag,S,0; + H,0 = Ag,S,0,. Na.S,O;.H.O. 
We have tested the salts formed in fixing plates and paper to see 
whether they actually have the composition supposed. 


Silver Bromide. 


Tf in the dark 15 and 45 per cent. solutions of hypo are 
saturated with freshly precipitated and washed silver bromide, 
63 grammes of silver bromide are required for 1 litre of 15 per 
cent. hypo solution, whilst the quantities calculated for the fol- 
lowing formule are :— 

Ag.S.0;. Na.S,0; . H,O 114 gms. 
Ag, IO 55 
In the case of a 45 per cent. solution of hypo the quantity of 
silver bromide is 205 grammes per litre—that is, about three 
times as much as with the 15 per cent, solution. 

The solutions thus obtained were filtered, and the undissolved 
residue analysed after the soluble salts had been removed by 
repeated washing. This residue was found to be pure silver 
bromide, the excess of the silver halide which was added to the 
hypo. This result is opposed to the accepted hypothesis of the 
formation of the salt Ag,S,0,.Na.S,0;.H,0 As this salt is 
but slightly soluble in water, it should have been found 
mixed with the excess of silver bromide. Further, the solution 
when filtered remains clear: no insoluble salt is deposited. 
We tried to isolate the double salts contained in this solution, 
first by fractional evaporation at low temperatures, and also by 
the addition of an equal volume of alcohol. In the first case 
small quantities of silver sulphide were thrown out of solution, 
and could be removed by filtration as they were formed. When 
the solution was sufficiently concentrated, the pearly-white 
scales which were deposited were collected by drawing off the 
mother liquor, washed with a very small quantity of water, freed 
from moisture on a plaster tile, and dried at 105 deg. Fahr. 

Tf the mother liquor is evaporated, a second, and even a third, 
quantity of crystals can be obtained, having the same appear- 
ance as the first. 

Instead of evaporating the solution, it can be mixed with an 
equal volume of alcohol. There is then obtained an oily separa- 
tion, which collects at the bottom of the liquid and soon sets to 
a crystalline mass. 

The separation of this oily liquid can be avoided and well- 
defined crystals obtained, if the solution is first mixed with 
sufficient alcohol to form a permanent cloudiness and a few 
crystals of the substance then thrown in. On violently shaking 
and adding more alcohol to complete the precipitation and allow- 
ing to stand for some hours, a fine crop of crystals will result. 

The crystals thus obtained should be collected, drained, 


washed with alcohol, dried on a plaster tile, and then final 
in a drying chamber at 140 deg. Fahr. The product, as well | 
that obtained by fractional evaporation, was analysed, and {1 
sulphur, soda, and silver therein estimated. For this purpo: 
it was heated in closed tubes at 446 deg. Fahr., with conce 
trated nitric acid, so that the silver was converted into nitrat 
and the sulphur into sulphuric acid. The products were the 
evaporated after adding hydrochloric acid, so that the nitr 
acid escaped and the silver precipitated as silver chloride, ar 
weighed. The sulphuric acid was estimated as barium sulpha 
and the soda as sodium sulphate. 

The following is the percentage result of this analysis :— 


Fractional evaporation of 15 | 

per cent. to 40 per cent. 

hypo solution saturated with 
silver bromide. 


Results calculated 


let |” -9nd... |. -8rd 
Fraction.’ Fraction. | Fraction. 


Sulphuniaeereede 28.5 | 28.2 28°2 28.3 


25.39 28,2 

Silver seecsere 31.7 31.8 | 82 31.6 42°85 31.76 

SOC ere retesee 13.6 13.4 13.4 13.5 9.12 13.53 
Water of crystal- 

lisation. <........ 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.3 3.5 5.3 


These resultsshow that, in spite of the excess of silver bromid 
only the salt Ag.S,O; . 2Na,S,0,.2H,O, which is very solub 
in water, is formed, and that the salt Ag,S,0; . Na,S,O., . H,O 
not formed, as is usually assumed. 

This salt appears as white pearly glistening scales, of ver 
sweet taste, which are very soluble in water (about 60 per cen 
at 60 deg. Fahr.). The solution diluted to 1 : 1,000 is slow! 
decomposed with the formation of very finely divided sily 
sulphide, which makes the solution brown without any precip 
tation. 

The concentrated solutions up to 5 per cent. are stable, and ca 
be heated to 212 deg. Fahr. without silver sulphide separatir 
out.’ Yet this decomposition takes place if the solution 
boiled for a long time, and in the light the solutions slow] 
deposit silver sulphide. 

Above 5 per cent. the solutions deposit—with increasir 
rapidity and quantity the more concentrated they are—wel 
formed transparent crystals, which are insoluble in water. The: 
were analysed after being freed from every trace of mothe 
liquor by repeated washing. As nitric acid only slightl 
attacks them, the analysis was made with bromine water. 

The following were the results :— 


Calculated for 
Ag.S.0, .Na.S.0;. 


Sulphur 25.37 25.39 
Silver 42.78 42.85 
Sodium 9.10 9.12 


Water of crystallisation 3.56 ... Soe OS) 


This compound, insoluble in water, has then the compositio 
of the double salt, which has hitherto always been assumed t 
be formed by the action of silver nitrate on an insufficier 
quantity of sodium thiosulphate. It also possesses the pri 
perties which have been ascribed to this substance, its chara 
teristic insolubility in water, its instability in heat. It blacker 


at 104 deg. Fahr. with the formation of silver sulphide... Thi 
substance appears, therefore, to be formed by the action of wate 
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the salt, which contains 2 molecules of sodium thiosulphate 
1 molecule of silver thiosulphate.* 
his does not appear to be formed when a 15 per cent. solu- 
of hypo is saturated with silver bromide, for one litre of this 
ition only requires 63 grammes, and not 76, which would 
respond to the salt in question. 
he solution obtained appears from the calculation to corre- 
nd to a double salt which is formed by the action of 5 mole- 
ss of silver bromide on 9 molecules of thiosulphate. This 
pound is without doubt unstable and exists only in solu- 
1, as it is only possible to isolate the salt corresponding to 
action of 2 molecules of silver bromide on 3 molecules of 
psulphate. 
Silver Chloride. 
Ve have ascertained that when a 15 per cent. solution of 
yo is saturated with precipitated silver chloride in the dark, 
can (contrary to when the bromide is used) dissolve exactly 
t quantity which corresponds to the formation of the salt 
§,0,+2Na,S,0—that is, 58 grammes of silver chloride for 150 
mmes of crystallised thiosulphate. 
f the solution with the excess of silver chloride be filtered, 
re is deposited gradually in the course of time considerable 
mtities of a compound in large transparent, very regular 
stals, which are insoluble in water and possess properties 
y similar to those assumed for the double salt Ag.$,03 
$,0, . H,0. 
he analysis of this substance, after repeated washing with 
ter to remove every trace of the mother liquor, gave the 
lowing results :— 


Calculated for 


Found, Ag.S,0,. Na,8,0, .2H,0, 
Silver Bop Pea OOlmaeet v. 24.6 
Sulphur... v2 40.097. ee eal 


Sodium ae ies SEIN sass ee 8.81 
Water of crystallisation 6.7 cine ne 6.9 


This compound, therefore, contains one molecule more water 
m the double salt formed when silver bromide is used. If 
} aqueous solution is precipitated with alcohol, as described 
‘the bromide, there is a separation of white plates which are 
lixture of two substances. 

[he substance is not completely soluble in water, and there 
nains considerable crystalline residue. The analysis of this 
ter body gave :— 


le am inn 
Sulphur OID" sees es Gils Owens 
Silver 38.3 37.7 » ONT 
Sodium © © sce TOMS sce, dieses mo 


t will be seen that the composition is not constant, and is 


This decomposition partly takes place when one tries to purify this salt by 
Iving it in water and precipitating with alcohol. A compound is then 
ined in white scales, which are only partly soluble in water, and which is 
ably a mixture of the two double salts of the following composition :— 
$.0,H,0.2Na,S,0,, AgaS.0.2H,0. 


intermediate between the two compounds isolated when silver 


bromide was used. Alcohol pre 


cipitates, in the case of silver 


chloride, a mixture in variable proportions of the salt which is 


formed of 2 molecules of thiosul 


phate and 1 molecule of silver 


thiosulphate and that formed of equal molecules of the two 


thiosulphates. 


If the insoluble part of this mixture is separated by filtration 
and purified by repeated washing, a body is obtained in small 


transparent crystals, which from 


its composition and properties 


may be considered as Ag,S,03.. Na.S.0, . 2,0. 
The same substance is also obtained if the mother liquor from 
which these crystals are obtained is tested. The properties of 


this solution coincide with those 


| Ag,S,0;.2Na,S,0,.2H,0. This 


of a solution of the double salt 
double salt could be isolated 


in a pure state. If one tries to precipitate it from an 


aqueous solution, or to obtain it 


by evaporation, there is always 


obtained a compound only partly soluble in water, and the in- 


soluble Ag.S,0;. Na,S,03. H;0 is 


ound in the residue. 


Summary and Practical Conclusions. 


It appears from the foregoin 
bromide and chloride in thiosu 


g that the solution of silver 
phate does not give the same 


double salts. These compounds are, indeed, in both cases 
double thiosulphates of silver and sodium, but their composition 


is very different from that whic 


1 has hitherto been supposed. 


They appear to be the same whether a 15 per cent. or a 45 per 


cent. solution of hypo be used. 


In the case of silver bromide it may be assumed that the 
saturated solution contains a double salt composed of 5 mole- 
cules of silver bromide and 9 molecules of thiosulphate. This 
salt, which only exists in solution, precipitates on evaporation 
or precipitation with alcohol a double salt Aa, 8, 0, . 2 Na, 8,0, - 
2H,0, which, in sufficiently concentrated solutions, is gradually 
decomposed into the double salt Ag,S,0, . Na,S,0;.H.0, which is 


insoluble in water. 
In the case of silver chloride 


the hypo solution is saturated 


with a quantity of silver halide which exactly corresponds to 
the composition of Ag,S,0; . 2Na,S,0; . 2H,O, but the saturated 
Solution deposits an insoluble salt of the formula Ag, So Oz « 
Na,S,0,.2H,0. Finally, from this solution there can be isolated 
the two double salts, which can be separated in the case of 


bromide. 


Although these results lead to a conclusion differing from 
that which has hitherto been assumed, they nevertheless con- 
firm the danger of using the fixing bath till saturated with silver 
salts. There is danger of the formation of insoluble and 


unstable double salts, which ma 


y be formed directly with the 


silver chloride deposited on the image so that it cannot be 
removed, or indirectly and deposited generally in the film. 


It is important, therefore, in fi 


xing plates and papers to avoid 


using the fixing solution until it is saturated with the silver 


halides. 


A. anp L. Lumiere. 
A. SEYEWETDZ. 


KEEPING TABS ON YOUR BUSINESS. 


[Causes of leakage of businéss and expedients for improving things are strong points with the American photographers, but 
ot all of them can write about the particular ways and means as does Mr. Pirie MacDonald, of New York, who, in the “Photo- 
wapher,” has been telling his colleagues exactly how he keeps his clients warm to the task of making up their minds as to 
roofs which at first may not immediately please them. Mr. MacDonald’s method, as described in the following article, 1s, 


fier all, an application of the card index.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


N or twelve years ago a man stopped me on the street and 
d that he would be glad to pay his account if I would send 
na bill. - That night, during the long black watches, when 
siness becomes a nightmare, I dug up another case of a man 
ose money I did not remember getting, but whose pictures had 
n delivered. 


When I searched the books the following day no trace of a 
charge could be found, and immediately thereafter was developed 
a most desperate case of “blue funk.” 


In those days suspicion used 


to take on violent form much 


more easily than it does now—probably because I knew less, and 
thought. I knew more, than I know that I know now. At any | 


PSST SERENE Tepe yess tere ce see een prerersrs: 
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rate, I got busy in an effort to stop the leak that looked as though 
it spelled “ Ruin,” and to try to get all that was “ a-comin’ to me.” 

On thinking the matter over very carefully I found that there 
was another fault that should be overcome at the same time—that, 
after making a set of proofs, and because the sitter forgot about 
them, or was only partly interested, or the proofs were not suffi- 
ciently satisfactory, the order was never booked. I found that 
it was only spasmodically that we looked the matter up, and that 
the spasms were infrequent and irregular, and that many times 
the proofs had been sent so long before we discovered it that 
it seemed like impudence to attempt to revive interest in the 
affair, and much more to force an issue. 

About that time the card systems were first being exploited, 
so it was natural to turn to cards for the solution of the “ charg- 
ing” difficulty—to make out a card every time a sitting was 
booked—to put it with all the other orders until the work was 
delivered—then to mark it “Charged” when the charge was 
made, and then—and not until then—to put away the card. It 
would be a reminder every time it was handled, and as it, with 
the others, would be looked over every day, the delivery without 
charging would be discovered within twenty-four hours ; and, as 
the card would be taken out of the set when charged, only 
live matter would be handled. Not like the register, where 
it would be buried with a lot of “ proof out,” “ in work,” and 
“ delivered,” but only with live accounts. 

As a similar arrangement would have to be made to keep 
track of “ proofs out,” it seemed as though the office work 
would increase in volume tremendously—though the results 
attained would each warrant the extra work, it was necessary 
to keep the labour item down in order to make the most money, 
so we devised a card which would get rid of the necessity for a 
register, and be at once a register, a record of “proof out,” 
and a sure check on “uncharged deliveries ’—and here it is :— 


THE RECORD CARD. 


INGE tunes N 
Address 
Order 


Date . 


Minished wovaeaavasteacthewsecbescee donee otallferesasaeree. 
Doli viene Weer Men Miniecegctacetaeratenc Was Cte eater 
Peace Ans Aeavourteantats Balance serena ssc 


You will notice the usual space for negative number, date, 
name and address, order, price, total, cash credit (deposit), date 
of order, date finished, date of delivery, and the space for 
rubber stamp to denote “ paid ” or “ charged ”—in fact, every- 
thing that the register gives. 

The way to work it is this: When a sitting is made the car 
is filled out with the name, address, and date—some folks. fil 
the order in at the same time—we do not, for we always hope 
that they may be induced to eventually believe that they wan 
more than they think they want when they sit—and we always 
stand open to an endeavour in guiding them toward that belief. 

When the card is filled out put it in a pigeon-hole in the desk 
marked “ proofs ” (see diagram), and tk the card stays unti 
the proofs are sent out—though honesty impels me to state 
that proofs are sent out as rarely as possible, for we feel tha 
a little chat in the studio enables us to assist materially in 
selecting the best proofs, and prevents the customer overlooking 
certain proofs that they otherwise might not have noticed! How- 
ever, when the proofs are sent out the card is placed in the next 
compartment “ proofs out ” (see diagram). 

This is the little hole that has the prize—this is where you 
make money out of what would otherwise be of the scrap heap. 
When a man or woman has hai a sitting.they have proved that 


they have some interest in photographs—it should be easy 
sell to one who is already started—then why advertise to pec 
| who have no interest in pictures when the labour and mo 
can be used on people who have already told you that they w 
pictures—people who know you—who have been in your pl 
and who know just what you are doing—who know your pric 
and styles—and have had confidence enough in you to come i 
your studio? 

Sure enough, it is easier to get them to buy than to educ 
a stranger—cheaper to make a resitting than to make a br, 
new customer—and remember that people leave your shop eit 
as “boosters” or “knockers ”"—if they do not just exactly 1] 
the proofs—even though it is their own fault, it is better po 
to spend a little more on them—sell the full order and m 
“boosters ” out of them. 

Use up what you have on hand before you cut into new mater 
Many photographers cry about lack of business, where, if t 
would finish up what they have started they would be busy at. 
expense—more profitably—and with more satisfaction to th 
selves and their customers—for your customers respect a 1 
| who is “on the job.” 


a ORDERS PROOF OUT PROOF a 
e 


ALAN 


yy 

; 
Bes z — 
| I loathe waste, and when a person has gone so far as 

have a sitting and you fail to satisfy, and sell to them, i 

| waste! 
Nearly everybody asks, “ But how do you get them in aga 
| what do you write tothem?” Though this page is not a “ Ph 
graphers’ Ready Letter Writer and Compendium of Polite Co 
spondence,” I will give you an outline of how to do it. At 
end of the first week we write to the effect that “ We imagine t 
| they must have been busy, as the proofs have not been returt 
| and we know that they are in a hurry for the pictures—wi 
they let us know what they want and we will use all expediti 
and will not let their delay affect the delivery.” Then th 
days later we write that, “As they have not yet found time 
come in with the proofs we will be glad to send someone to 
them about their order if they will appoint a time.” 1 
usually brings a response, but if it should not, within a we 
a letter is sent saying that we are beginning to fear that 
proofs are not wholly satisfactory or the order would have b 
placed—and though two or three of the proofs are splendid pi 
of workmanship, we realise that expression is a matter of 
dividual fancy—and if it is not just what they want we wil 
glad to make another sitting—won’t they come and tell us 
about it, ete. 

In nine cases out of ten this third letter will bring them 
again—and gives us the chance we want—for with the pr 
before us we can readily make such changes in a new sittin: 
will satisfy the customer. Of course, that is what we want 2 
| to do—really please the sitter—it is not so hard to do when 
know what they want—and pictures can be sold when they re 
| please. 
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the third letter does not do the work at once, someone is 
to see the party, and the matter is closed-one way or another 
ther a small order is accepted from the most satisfactory 
f, or an appointment for a resitting is made, or the whole 
ir is closed—to the satisfaction of the sitter. Better be 
rageous enough to mark the card “no order” than let the 
ter drag. Clean things up as you go along—it makes you 
better and you know where you stand—and all this within 
e weeks—you keep them warm all the time, with no chance 
ool off. 

ist write up your last month’s business and work the de- 
uents through on this plan, and see whether it does not 
for the trouble. 

fter the order is placed, fill out the card as you would in 
register and place it in the “order” compartment (see dia- 
n), and there it stays until the pictures are delivered. When 
charge is made or the money is paid the card is filed in the 
i cabinet. 

hink of the command you have over your business while 


you are sitting at your desk with the orders all in one pigeon- 
hole in front of you—only the live orders. If the package is too 
large, the shop is not working up to the business, and needs push- 
ing. If the bunch is too small the sales are running behind, 
and more hustle must be made for new business. The “ proofs 
out” need crowding. If you watch the size of the package you 
will always find it too large or too small—something always needs 
pushing, and what we Americans like is to know what to push— 
we have plenty of it, but it is hard to tell just what is the right 
thing to hammer—and the “ order” cards are a sure and constant 
indication—it tells you every day, either “push in” business or 
“push out ” work. 

It is all so simple and easily done that anyone can do it, and 
the scheme has the great advantage of putting to one side every- 
thing that is finished and keeping on hand only the cards that 
tell of the work in hand—you do not have to look over endless 
and confusing columns to find out about an order, for you have 
only as many cards as you have orders unfinisheil. 

Pinte MacDonatp. 


WATER-COLOURING OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The following article, which we quote from the “ American Amateur Photographer,” in continuation of that which appeared in the “ BJ.” 
March 29, 1907, affords instruction in the use of water-colours for the chromatic finishing of photographic prints. The previous article 


‘the same author dealt with wash-colouring with aniline dyes.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


he previous article it was my purpose to present a colouring 
hod by which anyone unfamiliar with painting as an art could 
ise the various mineral colours now upon the market and produce 
j results. Briefly stated, this class of colcuring is known as 
sh painting,” and while it is true that the majority of the 
alled hand-coloured photographs are wash-painted, because it is 
er and requires less skill), still it has remained for the true artist 
sroduce something finer, a picture that will give him credit for 
knowledge as to the proper uses of water colours and the methods 
loyed in their application. Knowing that one’s artistic tastes 
apt to have led him into the two channels of artistic expression, 
er-colours and photography, it is my purpose in the following 
cle to show how the combination of them is capable of producing 
its of great artistic merit. It is therefore to the photographer 
) knows something of water-colour painting in the ordinary accept- 
e of the term that I speak. 
Taking the Photograph. 

f you intend to produce really artistic and well-appearing coloured 
ats you must begin with that idea at the very start of the picture- 
king process—namely, the plate and its exposure. I take for 
nted you well understand the fundamental rules of composition, 
per expesure, development, etc., and I will only add a few hints 
regard to these special stages of the work. 


= 


sper Hew fersey Form 


[2] [3] [4] (3) (4) 


Expouure & sec. Slope 68 
Tree Lruinta — 5-6 
Jnee Foleage- 2- 3-10 
Frllen Ceares- 4-2-3 
flowese — F 

Hoof — 73 
eae (Gg42) & 
Ele, ete. 


Select a subject that you think will colour well, some quiet little 
odland bit, for an example, with soft, pretty foliage, and marked 
‘ations of colour. An orthochromatic plate for this purpose will 
found the most satisfactory. Stop down the diaphragm and 
igthen the exposure to ensure good detail. Try, if possible, not 


to procure too dark shadows or extreme high-lights, but work for 
half-tones. 

Before packing up your impedimenta and moving to the next place, 
jot down in a note book provided for the purpose the colour of the 
principal objects in your picture, such as sky tints, ete. If you 
wish to be more exacting in regard to procuring as nearly as possible 
the original colours of the subject, the following method will be found 
extremely helpful, and which the accompanying diagram serves to 
illustrate. 

Let No. 1 and No. 2 be two leaves of your note-book, the first 
being the “Colour Reference,” the second a separate memorandum 
for each individual picture. If one understands the mixing of colours 
the above method may be seen at a glance to facilitate long and 
cumbersome descriptions. 

I advise the use of pyro as a developing agent, as it, without 
doubt, gives a better negative for platinum printing. Develop for 
detail and not misty effects. 


Printing. 

A fine quality of platinum paper is to be preferred, above all 
others, for this class of colouring, as the texture of the paper most 
resembles that ased in ordinary water-colour work, and is capable of 
greater artistic results. A medium rough surface will be found more 
easy to work upon than a smoother grade. 

Print until the shade corresponds in depth to that of an ordinary 
uncoloured photograph. Many make the mistake of thinking a print 
should be lighter in tone. After completing this operation and 
haying procured a print which you think will colour well the next 
things to consider are the 


Necessary Materials. 

An ordinary wocden drawing-board, four thumb tacks, a box of 
good water-colours, a magnifying glass (for painting fine detail), a 
porcelain compartment palette, and a glass of clear water will com- 
plete the equipment. With your print (untrimmed) carefully tacked 
upon the board (it is a good plan to have a blotter between), you 
are now ready, with the help of your colour memoranda, to begin 


Applying the Colour. 


Before doing this let me caution you to bear in mind the following 
facts as you work :— 

Determine the source of light by the shadows and manipulate your 
colours accordingly. 

Do not make the mistake of preparing thin washes and merely 
brushing over the different objects in the picture. For certain kinds 
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of paint this method is all right, but with water-colours you must use How to Treat Detail. 
| the colours in their full strength and apply them with the same While it is most essential to devote your best time and va 
Ht amount of skill and dexterity, as if working upon a plain, white | the working in of fine detail, do not make the mistake of gro 


piece of paper! The print must act merely as a suggestion as to too much together. Two or three small but nicely coloured 

where the colour shading must go. flowers along a hedge fence are infinitely moré pleasing than 
Please bear the foregoing paragraph well in mind; it is the most | merable tiny spots of various colours scattered promiscuously 9° 

important of all! great area. In short, what detail you do colour; do it well, and di 
Do not brush over the same surface more than is absolutely neces- have it “spotty.” 

sary, if you desire your print not to look “ mealy.” Masses of green appearing in the immediate foreground ¢a 
Keep the mixing water in the glass as -clean as possible, thus effectively relieved by a few short perpendicular strokes of lig 

ensuring brilliancy ef colour tones. green mixed with Chinese white, giving a suggestion of grass ble 
Don’t hurry matters by trying to get “sketch effect.” Sketchy Mounting. 


I painting, unless done upon a print especially in keeping, is anything After a print has been coloured it will quite likely ha 
but pleasing. 


tendency to curl. This can easily be overcome by taking a n 
Pay strict attention to distances and try to vary your colour shades | rately hot sad iron and ironing the print face down until flat 
so as to render the proper effect of “atmosphere.” can then be mounted on a white, plate-marked (em wossed) care 

With these “don’ts” well. in mind, you may now apply your merely touching the two. upper corners with a strong paste. 
colours. * The first thing to be considered in colouring any landscape ensure the print lying perfectly flat after this operation, place a j 
| is the sky. Beginning at the horizon (brushing over all things that | of paper over the print and hold the iron on to the pasted cc 
| rise before it), carefully blend the proper tints. Now work in the until dry. With a picture of this sort it is customary to place 
| picture proper and relieve the too dark shadows with Chinese white. title and your written signature, using an ordinary lead peneil, 


g 
In sunset effects always add a small amount of the predominant sky | beneath the print, although this is purely a matter of taste. 


| colour to the strongest of your highlights, thus rendering greater In conclusion, I can only add that you keep your eyes open fo 
harmony of colour. high-class coloured platinum prints, and study carefully as to hoy 

There is perhaps nothing that is so valuable to the colourist as colour has been applied. This you will find will hel 

| Chinese white for giving brilliancy and snap to a picture. In snow A few photograp 
Scenes it will be found extremely effective if a little is applied here | parts of the country, devoting all their time to this branch of pic 

and there, the result being a delicate shimmer. .A line or two upon | making, and, furthermore, are commanding flattering prices 


gs 
a clear expanse of water wil: also prove an added touch of beauty | hand-coloured’ prints that are difficult to distinguish from gen 
to any marine. 


water-colours. James ©. Saver 


p you great! 
hers, who are also water-colourists, are, in vai 


FOCUSSING WITH THE “SWING-BACK~* AND “SIDE-SWING.”’ 


Tux following note by Mr. Felix Raymer, in “The Professional invest from one hundred to two hundred dollars in a portrait | 
r and Amateur Photographer,” conveys a practical lesson that may be | The manufacturers of lenses have, through their portrait lenses, shi 
1: useful to: many :— the operator what a true portrait effect should be when their ler 
A special request has been made that I explain, in an article upon | are assured to do what they are designed to do. Now if the oper: 
that subject, the use and the manner of using the “swings” on a | will compare the result of such.a.lens with that of a small R.R. | 
portrait camera. The asking for information on thi subject, I am he can see for himself the proper effect. 
sure, will voice the feelings of many operators, for if there is any One often sees 

one thing about the camera that many do not understand, it is the 
use of the “swing.” Not only are there many who do not know their 
use, but many who do not know they are on the camera. Yet their 

j use is of the utmost importance at times. 

Before going into the question of their use, we must first know 
what a properly focussed negative looks like. Some think a portrait 
should be made as “sharp” and clear. cut as possible, regardless 
of portrait effects. Operators, so be ieving, often discard their very 
best negatives, thinking they are. out of focus. It is a common 
occurrence to have such an operator s wy, “I believe in having 
everything as sharp as possible, for the people will take almost any 
old thing if it is only sharp and clear cut.” ‘To prove this is not 
true, I will suggest that the operator claiming it makes’ six negatives | of the face and head we know to be there, but it is taken in “ 

{ of his next sitter, five of them made as sharp as he can, and the | of the tail of our eye,” as we say. Now it is nothing but nat 
remaining one just a trifle out of focus. Show proofs, leaving it | to look at what we are interested in, and when we are talking t 

entirely to the sitter to select the one preferred, and, in all proba- friend we look him in the eye, and not in the mouth, ear, or el 

7 bility, he will select. the one a trifle off the focus, “because it looks Therefore, to make our pictures natural we must attract attent 
so soft and round.” I do not wish to be understood by this as ar to the part or parts that it is natural to look at. To attract 

advocate of throwing all of the picture out of focus, for if there attention it must be done by a concentration of light, and thei 

is any one thing I do detest it is the ridiculous stuff made by certain concentration of focus at that part. Therefore, we have a cone 

faddists that have to be accompanied with a catalogue so one may | tration of focus as well as a concentration of light; the portrait len 

know what it is. This class of work is even worse than the black being designed to that very end will produce it unless the opera 

smudgy stuff that was foisted upon an unsuspecting public some few counteracts their natural results into another result by the uni 

years ago, and which was labelled “art ” by a few would-be artists. use of small diaphragms. Now that we have considered the cone 

All I can say for that smudgy stuff is the sitter looked like he had tration of focus, we will go into the manner of securing it. 


just been snatched out of the middle of Hades and had not had time We will suppose our sitting to be a “bust,” and the shoulders 
to wash the “smut” off his face. 


Whilst I do not believe in throwing all of the portrait out of focus, 
neither do I believe in throwing it all into focus. If an operator 
wants his pictures all in focus he can secure that effect by using any | this litt 
ordinary cheap R.R. lens, working at f/8, and thus not have to 


ictures at the conventions that are very fine, ¥ 
the one exception, they are too sharp and “wiry,” thus killing 

of the greatest essentials in portrait work—atmosphere. Many ti 
an operator admires a piece of work made y-another operator, | 
he tries to produce something like it, but fails for but one reas 
and that is a total lack of knowledge of proper atmospheric focuss' 
Now to get at it as plainly as possible, we will suppose we 

ooking our subject squarely in the face. What feature do we re 
ook at? The nearest eye to us is usually the one we look dire 
into. We know the sitter has two eyes, but we cannot look dire 
into but one at a time, and that one is usually the one that is neai 
to us. Our direct sight takes in a small circle, of about two or th 
inches diameter. This takes in the nearest eye, and nose; the bala 


varying distances from the camera. First, focus on the part of 
face on which the light has been concentrated, which is the neal 
eye to the camera, taking in a bit of the forehead and nose. Mi 
e circle as sharp as possible, using the regular focuss 
attachment. Next, look into every other high-light appearing ing 
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ae, a it will show a lessening of sharpness as it shows a lessening 
ligh This is focussing in harmony with the lighting. Next look 
the ae of the waiting figure and head. ‘The cutling of the head, 
rthest from the camera, will be found decidedly out of focus per- 
ps; so will the RCETER shoulder to the camera. Now the usual 
oceeding to bring these two extremes into focus, followed by the 
prator who does not understand the use of his lens, is to insert 

“stop” small enough to bring them into focus. Tit there he 
ins the pictorial qualities of his picture by having changed the 
alities of his portrait lens to the qualities of a view or group lens. 
hat he should do is to use the “side swing,” turning the ground 
iss ata side angle, until the two extremes come into focus simul- 
aeously, or as near into focus as the side swing will bring them. 


Next examine the base of the figure and the drapery generally. It 
will perhaps be a trifle out of focus. If so, use the “swing back,” 
turning the ground glass at a perpendicular angle until the base comes 
into focas, after which use the general focussing attachment, again 
dividing or spreading the focus. If this plan is followed there will 
be no occasion for using stops on single figures, thus making it 
possible to shorten the exposure and, at the same time, secure the 
true portrait effect. 

In focussing on groups follow the same plan as outlined for single 
figures, focussing first on the centre of the group, next using the 
“side swing” for the two ends, then the swing back for the top and 
bottom ; then divide the focus or distribute it all over the group with 
the general focussing attachment, and, last of all, the “stops.” 


A NEW COLOUR METER, 


_ [The following paper, on an instrument for the numerical measurement of colour, was read by the inventor, Mr. F. E. Ives, before the 


Franklin Institute of Philadélphia.] 


has long been recognised that a universal colour meter, capable 
measuring all colours and expressing them in numerical terms, 
ist be based upon the principle of Clerk Maxwell’s “colour box,” 
which half of a divided field is illuminated with ordinary white 
ht, while the other half is illuminated by an adjustable mixture 
the three simplest colours of the spectrum, isolated bands of pure 
l, green, and blue violet. 

Without any alteration Maxwell’s colour ‘box could ‘be’ used for 
asuring the colours -of transparent. objects, such as coloured 
sses and solutions, placed in front of the aperture for direct light, 
t it is not adapted for the measurement of the colours of opaque 
jects. It is also necessarily a large and clumsy instrument, that 
od by Maxwell being of elbow form, several feet in length, and 
th. the adjustments for taking measurements of a complicated char- 
er and quite out of reach of the observer at the eye slit. 
Although many attempts have been made to devise, a colour box type 
colour meter to meet the various requirements in the industries, 
i one of them has proved successful, and manufacturers have found 
thing better for their purpose than a “tintometer,” which uses 
rely arbitrary scales, different and distinct sets of which are 
le for a large number of trade uses. 
The new colour meter. is a direct vision instrument, the body of 
ich is about 3 x 4 x20 inches in size, with all the operating 
justments controlled ‘by screws a few inches from the eye. A low 
persion grating is used in place of the prisms in Maxwell’s colour 
x, and the field is so divided as to be illuminated through a central 
b for ordinary light on one ‘side, and through three laterally dis- 


Fig.) 


Wahi 


ced slits for the three-colour mixture on the other, while a lens 
ced in front of the four slits forms an image of external objects, 
ich looks like an ordinary single telescopic image divided by a 
tical spider line in the eye-piece. The image in the right half of 
‘field is produced in the simplest manner, by light transmitted 
the central slit; the image in the left half of the field is formed 
mixture of rays transmitted by the three lateral slits, and in 
ng the instrument as a telescope this half of the field would not 
ear illuminated at all ‘but for the presence of the diffraction 
ting, which bends parallel to the axis blue-violet rays from the 
t lateral slit, green from the second, and red from the third, the 
ture matching the ordinary white of the right side of the field. 

‘ssuming that the instrument is directed to a surface of standard 
te, over a portion of which is placed a sheet of coloured material 
@ measured, it will be evident that by so'directing the telescope 
i the coloured object fills the right field just up to the dividing 
the left field can be made to match it, both in hue and luminosity, 
itably reducing the apertures of the colour slits. These slits 
ruled in a dividing engine, through an opaque film on glass, 


4 
| 


covered for protection by the thinnest microscope cover glass, and 
closed by sliding brass plates which are controlled by micrometer 
screws. Theoretically, the slits should close from both sides towards 
the middle; but that is a quite unnecessary refinement of adjustment 
for this instrument. Each micrometer screw head carries a pointer 
which moves over 100 divisions of a concentric scale to fully close 
or open the respective slit, thus reading to 1 per cent. The scale 
numbers are read off whea the two halves of the field match in hue 
and luminosity, and recorded as 50 R, 20 G, 60 B, or whatever 
it may be, as a numerical expression of the colour of the object. 
Should the shape of the coloured object be irregular, the insertion 
of a thin prism in front of the central slit will displace the image 
laterally, so that a portion at some distance from the edge vf the 
object will come to the inner edge of the divided field, without 
invading the colour mixture half of the field. Very small transparent 
objects, such as bits of coloured glass, solutions in flat glass cells, 
etc., are placed directly in front of the central slit, and thus made to 
fill the right field. 
The use of a grating in place of prisms in a colour meter is believed 
to be quite new. By no other means would it be possible to make 
a compact’ direct vision instrument with a sharply divided field, in 
which one-half of an image formed by a single objéective is:obtained 
directly through laterally displaced ‘slits, and no other means would 
permit of such simple and convenient mechanism for taking the 
measurements. 
The obvious objection to a, grating is that the conventional type 
of opacity grating throws a great deal more light into the central 
image than into any of the spectra, and as only one of the spectra 
is utilised the illumination would be very much more feeble than 
with a prism; but it is not necessary to use a grating of this type. 
Thorp demonstrated the possibility, though not the commercial prac- 
ticability, of making ‘gratings which throw nearly all of the, light 
into a single spectrum on one side, and the writer can make to order 
gratings which throw more:than 50) per cent. of all the transmitted 
light into the first order spectra. It is:a grating of this character 
which is used: in the new colour meter, with entirely satisfactory 
results. Many things which have had to receive careful consideration 
may be best understood after a more detailed description of the per- 
fected instrument and its operation has been given. 
Fig. 1 is a vertical plane of the optical part’ of the diffraction 
is a line drawn through the optical axis; B, is 
the central slit for ordinary light; C, D, EB, the lateral slits for blue, 
green, and red spectrum rays; F, the grating, covering half of the 
field; G, a telescope objective which forms an image of external objects 
and background in’ the divided field;\H, a diaphragm to cut light 
from the central slit out of the half of the field covered by the 
grating. The lens, J, is of such focal length as to exactly parallelise 
rays from the central slit B, and the lens K, to converge them to the 
eye slit at L, from which the field is seen evenly illuminated. 
The slits and mechanism are all on the outside of the case, «nd 
adjusted by micrometer screws acting on levers, conveniently close 
to the eye. The levers are short and rigid, with a lateral extension 
and support, because they must work without any wobble or back- 


colour meter. A, At, 
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lash. The obvious method of construction would be to have tl 


ne 


micrometer screws act directly upon the slit sides; but that would 
bring them too far from the eye for convenience of operation, and 
would also necessitate the use of special differential scales. The use 
of levers permits of adjustment for different total apertures by simply 


sliding the micrometer screw mount along the arm of the leve 


Ly 


leaving the scales all alike. These advantages are of such importance 
that, although I at first experienced great difficulty in devising and 
fitting lever movements that would be “dead beat,” I persisted, until 


I helieve I have achieved perfect success. 


Inasmuch as the setting of the slits must be accurate to 1-100 of 
a millimeter, it would be unreasonable to expect such fixtures to retain 
their adjustment, and provision is therefore made for quickly testing 
the adjustment and perfecting it in a few seconds if it proves not to 


be right as found. This, 


am convinced, is a wise provision to 


make, whatever the character of the mechanism, and it serves in this 
case to permit of such important reduction of cost of manufacture 
as might very well make all the difference between success and failure 


as a commercial proposition. 


The slit spacing is calculated to superpose wave-lengths 43, 53, 
and 66 on the image of the central slit at the eye slit, when all three 
of the colour slits are half closed; the measurements are therefore 
mada in definite terms. The absolute aperture of the open slits has 
been found by trial and error, to make the two halves of the field 
exactly match on a standard background. This is necessary because 
the extraordinary brilliant gratings used do not give a perfectly 
normal distribution of light through the spectrum. This adjustment 


having been made, a position was found for the bearing of the respe 


c- 


tive micrometer screws, which made them exactly close the slits when 
the pointer was turned from 100 to 0 on the attached scales, thus 


dividing each slit opening into 100 parts, although the absolute ope 


n- 


ing is alike in no two. That the instrument is in adjustment can 
be proved by several experiments, one of which is to partly close 


the central slit, when it will be found that the three pointers mu 


st 


be turned down the scale equally to match the white or lower 


luminosity. 
If the colour meter be now directed to a house across the street, 


a 


single image will appear in the field, with a vertical hair line division 
through the centre, and although the right half of this image is formed 
through the central slit and the left half exclusively by rays passing 
through the three lateral slits and then bent parallel to the axis by 


the grating, making a mixture of red, green, and blue-violet. spectru 


m 


rays only, at the eye point, the two halves of the field may appear 
exactly alike to the eye. Directed to an evenly illuminated standard 


white background, the two halves of the field appear exactly alik 
of an even neutral white. The light transmitted by the central sl 


e, 


it 


to the right half of the field is matched in the left half by spectrum 
red (R) 100, spectrum green (G) 100, and spectrum blue-violet (B) 


100. 


If, now, that part of the background which covers the right half of 
the field is covered by a sheet of coloured paper, certain kinds and 


quantities of the coloured rays filling the left half of the field mu 
be cut off in order to make the two halves match again, and tl 


st 
he 


quantity remaining is a measure of the colour and luminosity of the 
paper in terms of R, G, and B spectrum rays. Assuming that the 


scales read R 50, G 20, B 60, this colour can at any time be repr 


‘O- 


duced by pointing the colour meter at a standard white background 
and setting the indicators at those figures, provided that at the time 


it is done all slits exactly close by turning the pointers down. to zero, 


which can be determined by trial in a few moments. If % is now 


desired to see if a new sample of coloured paper matches the o 
one, which meantime may have been lost or changed colour by fadir 


or otherwise, the new sample is placed on the white ground so as 


to appear in the right half of the field, and any difference from t 
old sample will be at once apparent. 


There is an aperture in the case at the left of the eye slit, through 
which the three colour slits can be seen directly, and watched while 


opening and closing to see that the movement is smooth, and th 
they close exactly alike at top and bottom, which they will if t 
slit sides are in place on their runners and the slit fingers have n 
been bent. The best way to test the accuracy of their setting for ze 
is to turn two of the pointers past the zero point (by lifting over t 
stop) to secure an absolute cut off of light from the respective sli 


d 


1g 


ne 


at 
ne 
ot 
TO 


then turn the remaining screw while looking through the eye slit. 


The field should just go back when the pointer is turned down 


to 


zero, and then show a trace of light when turned up two divisions « 
the scale. If it does not, hold the pointer to zero and adjust ] 
turning (with a screw-driver) the inside pin screw. Test the oth 
two slit adjustments in the same way. The adjustments may sta 
true all day, but temperature changes are liable to affect it. T 
image of the central slit must also fall exactly in the middle of t] 
eye-piece slit. This can be determined by looking at the eye sg 
through a small magnifier, provided for this purpose, and if readjus 
ment is necessary, it is effected by a slight lateral displacement of 4] 
eye-piece slit. 

A point which may be noted about the reading is that the differen 
between the highest scale number and 100 represents black, and # 
difference between the lowest scale number and zero represents whit 
Thus the reading R 50, G 20, B 60, indicates 40 per cent. black a 
20 per cent. white, degrading a hue which is three parts of x 
to four of blue. While considerations of this nature are interestil 
and have their uses, the simple numerical expression R 50, G 2 
B 60, serves every purpose for record and reproduction. 

While the description which I have given will doubtless serve 
make the operation of the new colour meter sufficiently clear, # 
subject is far from being exhausted, and I cannot close without di 
cussing briefly some other pertinent matters. 

In the first place, in order to make measurements having a hij 
degree of precision, the spectrum colours with which the measui 
ments are made must be taken from the right places in the spectrur 
and in sufficiently narrow, isolated bands. This is determined | 
he focal length of the collimating lens, the dispersion of the gratin 
the spacing of the slits, the width of the colour slits, and the wid 
of the eye slit. In this instrument the spectra at the plane of # 
eye slit are nearly one cm. long, and so pure that the Fraunhof 
), H, and F lines look sharp under a 2sin. magnifying glass, wh 
he R slit is one-third open, and the G and B slits half open. Pra 
ically, therefore, the degree of purity and isolation of the spectru 
colours depend chiefly upon the width of the eye slit, which dete 
uines how wide bands of the substantially pure spectra she 
nter the pupil of the eye. The eye slit is 1 m.m. wide, al 
therefore pretty sharply defined bands of spectrum colour a 
utilised, each not more than one-tenth as wide as the entire spectrm 
In determining a standard for this adjustment two factors had to - 
taken into account—namely, aperture of field and luminosity. 
image, the first on account of the yellow spot in the retina, al 
the second because the illumination may be either too weak or t 
intense to favour a high degree of accuracy in making observatior 
The shorter the focal length of the field lens, the larger angle 
field subtends to the eye, and the smaller the spectra projected 
the eye slit. The smaller the spectra at the eye slit, the narrow 
that slit must be made to secure a given degree of purity of spectru 
hue. The narrower the eye slit, the feebler the illumination. 
the field subtends too small an angle to the eye, too much of ¢ 
image falls upon the yellow spot of the retina, which, while it 
the best part of the eye for distinct vision, is comparatively inse 
sitive to peacock-blue spectrum rays, and makes a high degree 
accuracy of measurement out of the question, especially as tk 
yellow spot varies greatly in size and depth of colour in differe 
individuals. The image on the retina must be large enough 
cover a considerable area outside the yellow spot, and this is fiz 
of all provided for. If the illumination is too feeble, the sen 
of colour is not sufficiently excited, as witness coloured objects se 
by moonlight. If the illumination is too intense, it destroys t 
sensitiveness of the retina; and this is so far true that Sir Willie 
Abney requires a rest of the eyes in darkness for some minut 
before making eye tests with his colour patch apparatus. Wi 
six-inch focus field lens, 14in. in diameter, and 1 m.m. eye slit, t 
field is large and well illuminated. 

In short, to meet practical requirements, certain compromises ha 
to be made; and if they are made intelligently, with a full.comp! 
hension of the nature and relative importance of all the facte 
involved, the result will be, and in this case is believed 40 I 
worthy of acceptance as a permanent standard. 

The analysis colours must be just pure enough so that the pure 
reds, greens, and blues that are met with in the arts and indt 
tries can be perfectly matched; the deepest ruby, green, and cobi 
glasses, and deep shades of the most brilliant coal tar dyes, pi 
ticularly the violet purples. There was no difficulty about t 
purest blues and greens that could be obtained, but in order 


os 


\ 
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atch certain reds and aniline violets I had to t 
rther towards the end of the spectrum than would be necessary 
ith a narrower eye slit, and then to make the red slit wider than 
e others in order to make a white of the mixture. The practical 
iciency of the combination finally adopted was proved by careful 
sts with coal tar colours in combinations adjusted to show narrow 
msmission bands in the spectroscope, but not until the slit fingers 
d been very accurately fitted and the inside of 
led and diaphragmed to prevent any scattered | 
2 grating. 
The theoretically higher degree of accuracy which 
fained by sacrificing all considerations of commercial expediency 
uuld therefore never be detected in using the instrument for those 
rposes for which it is designed, and for which it is certainly far 
re accurate than any device which involyes the multiplication 
reflecting surfaces to secure increased absorption. In this con- 
ction, it may be pointed out that two pieces of pot-coloured glass. 
2 sum of whose thickness is two m.m., have not the same value 
one piece two m.m. thick, and the diffraction colour meter will 
‘asure the difference by severa degrees of scale. 
Admitting that one of these instruments is calculated to meet 
ary practical requirement, there remains only the question whether 
uct duplicates of it can be made with certainty, so that there shall 
no doubt about the readings of different instruments being alike. 
le gratings are all casts from one original, exactly alike, perma- 
at and unchangeable. The slits are ruled on a standard make of 
nding engine, with definite settings and feeds, and are also 
ictly alike, permanent and unchangeable. Other parts are made 
gauge, and the only thing that would be likely to introduce any 
‘or is want of uniformity in the focal length of the lenses used. 
sy are made to order, and supposed to be alike; if they are not, 
1 the error is small, it suffices to see that the extension of the 
piece is right to make the image of the slit and spectra focus 
ictly on the plane of the eye slit, and wave-lengths 43, 53, and 66 
m the colour slits will then superpose in the middle of this slit, 
required. 
t is necessary to state that because there is a perceptible change 
luminosity of each analysis colour in passing from one edge of 
eye slit to the other, the field must be viewed with the eye slit 
ssing the pupil of the eye centrally. This is ensured by bringing 
peye back to a point where the right and left edges of the field 
slightly and equally cut off from view by the edges of the slit. 
here is still one other point which I must touch upon, though very 
efly, and that is the relative facility and accuracy with which 
erent individuals may be expected to make colour measurements 
h the instrument. Much will, of course, depend upon the prac 
, but after a few hours’ practice pretty accurate measurements 
mld be made and verified by repetition in from one to five 
mtes, provided that the operator has normal colour vision. 
our blindness, even in small degree, is fatal to accuracy. Even the 
mal eye is very much more sensitive to percentage changes in some 
s than others, and it is well to know that small errors are apt 
secur by reason of such known facts as that two per cent. of any 
jur may be added to a perfectly neutral white without being recog- 
*d as colour. Such limitations are introduced by the eye, and may 
be charged up against the colour meter. 
he purest colours can be matched the quickest. For instance, a 
y deep and pure red, obtained by com vxining screens of aniline 
let and yellow, is matched by closing the blue and green slits 
pletely, and then moving the “red” pointer down the scale until 
luminosities match. It can be done with considerable precision 
our or five seconds. On the other hand, if the red is of a slightly 
nge hue and at the same time not of very high luminosity, it ‘s 
cult to get exactly the right minute proportion of green and 
ce both hue and luminosity match. Pale shades of purple reds 
rather difficult, balancing the red and blue with just the right 
unt of green and in the right quantities to match both hue and 
inosity. All kinds of greens, blues, and yellows, strong or weak, 
comparatively easy to match. 
omething should be said abont standard white backgrounds, but 
ve not yet done much with that part of the subject, and will now 
ely state that for transparent objects nothing could be better than 
y background when it is raining or foggy. 
1 conclusion, I would point out that the same instrument, with 


ake my red slit 


the case specially 
ight irom reaching 


might be 


sunlight or electric arc focussed exactly on the eye slit, becomes a 
perfect projection colour patch apparatus, much more convenient 
than anything heretofore used for that purpose. I have, however, 
devised a modification still better adapted for that particular pur- 
pose, with increased illumination by use of both. right and left 
spectra, and this device will be the subject of another paper. 

F. E. Ives. 


Photo-Dechanical -Dotes. 


eee 
Etching Metal Plates. 


A PATENT has been taken out by Johann Axel Holmstrom, of 3, 
Via Palestro, Rome, in reference to a method of etching articles of 
metal, etc. The article is mounted in a holder and submerged toa suit- 
able depth in the etching liquid contained in a vessel, and a moye- 
ment of the article in reference to the liquid then takes place in a 
irection at, preferably, right angles to the surface to be etched. 
The claim of the specification (No. 28,679, 1906) is:—The method 
of etching consists in the article to be etched, carried in a holder, 
being submerged in the etching liquid, the article or the liquid or 
both being then moved in such a direction that the liquid strikes 
the surface of the article preferably at a right angle. 
An increased pressure of the liquid against the surface to be 
etched is effected during the relative movement between the article 
and the liquid, which pressure results in the generated gas bubble 
being removed drom the surface and in the liquid acting more 
effectively and rapidly, at the same time the advantage is gained 
of a rubbing action between the article and the liquid, which 
action is desirable, especially on the plates. Further, the article 
being suspended freely in the liquid, eroded particles, especially if 
the surface to be etched is directed downward, can sink to the bottom 
of the vessel and consequently do not gather on the article, pre- 
venting access of the liquid to the same, as in the case of etching 
operations, in which the vessel is placed on the bottom of a rocked 
vessel, in which case eroded substance gathers on the surface delay- 
ing and interfering with the etching operation. 


Patent Dews, 


Process spatents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been made between 

July 29 and August 3:— 

CamErAs.—No, 17,407. Improvements in or relating to photographic 
cameras. Reginald Herbert Payne, 111, Hatton, Garden, London. 

Puares AND Fitms.—No. 17,453. Improvements relating to iso- or 
orthochromatic photographic plates or films. Thomas Macwalter, 
322, High Holkorn, London. 

X-Ray Scrren.—No. 17,577. Improvements in and relating to 
apparatus for X-ray screening and stereoscopic photography. 
Frank Barrett, 1, Nassau Street, Dublin. 

CrnematocRapus.—No, 17,597. Improvements connected with cine- 
matograph exhibitions, partly applicable to other purposes. 
‘Thomas Ernest Raymond Phillips, 15, Water Street, Liverpool. 

3.—No. 17,624. Improvements in objectives for photographic 

purposes. Rudolf Steinheil, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Len 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCHPTHD. 


These specifications are obtainable, price Sd. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


CrneMatogRapH Stanps.—No. 24,952. 1906. ‘The invention, which 


relates to the bases or supports for cinematograph apparatus, 
consists of a base of two side bars connected by cross stay-bars, 
the slide bars being grooved to receive the edges of the base of 


a 
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Rytot.—No. 294,399. 


Seprana.—No. 294,375. 


y 
but little to note. 


the projecting lantern forming part of the apparatus. This lantern 
is adapted to be clamped in position by one of the side bars 
having a little free play on one of the cross stay’ bars, and being 
tightened against the flange of the lantern by a nut screwed 
on the end of the stay bar. A block or base plate is provided 
to slide upon some of the cross stay bars and serves to carry the 
cinematograph, suitable means being provided for clamping the 
block in any required position. Such means may comprise a bar 
designed, when rotated, to force one or more plates or grippers 
into contact with the stay bars, on which the block slides. Leo 
Vamin, 27, Powell Street, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Chemical substances used in photography. 
Henry Solomon Wellcome, trading as Burroughs, Wellcome, and 
Co., Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.C., manufacturing chemist. 
July 6, 1907. 

Prepared paper for photographic purposes. 
Ilford, Ltd., Britannia Works, Roden Street, Ilford, London, E., 


manufacturers of photographic plates, papers, and films. July 6, 
1907. 


Analecta. 


os 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 
Exposures for Outdoor Nude Studies. 


As far as practical photography is concerned (write Messrs. E. B. 
ignoles and P..§. Gr in “The Photographic News”), there is 
The exposures necessary to get good gradation 


in flesh tones in sunshine on an open beach, using plates of 200 H. 
and D., 1/25 sec., with //8 at mid-day, will be found none too 
much, and among sand dunes this exposure may safely be doubled. 


Particularly is this the case when the beautiful effects 
lighting in sunshine are to be secured. 
development too far. 
an over-dense negative is hopeless, especially for enlargements, 


of back 
Be careful not to carry 
Much may be done with a thin negative, but 


Reflex v. Scale-Focussing Hand-Cameras. 


As there 


has been considerable discussion lately (writes Mr. 


Bertram C. Joy in “The Amateur Photographer’’) on the respec- 


tive merits 


of reflex and scale focussing cameras, the experience of 


one who has used three or four types of the latter, and has had a 


reflex in use for two years, may be of some interest. 


For landscape 


work there are one or two more important advantages. It is possible in 
quite a few minutes with a reflex to examine a likely picture on 


the screen 
some business with a stand camera. 
tion is found, 
and a lengthy exposure given if necessary. 
easier to compose your picture when regarding it the righ 


rom ten or fifteen different points of view, a most tire- 
Of course, when the best posi- 
there is no reason why a tripod should not be set up 
Then, again, it is surely 
way up 


than if it were upside down, and moreover, the more erect position 


0 


a 


© 


reducing the weight of a 5 x 4 reflex. 


less tiring. 
inserting the 


the body when focussing with a reflex on a tripod is very much 
In portrait photography no valuable time is lost while 
dark slide, as, of course, the slide can remain in 


focussing. The most formidable objections raised against the reflex 
pear to be the initial expense, excessive weight, and the fact 


that the camera with its hood erected is rather liable to attract 
inconvenient 
suggesting that the best is perhaps the cheapest in the 
The second objection, in the case of 


attention. The first is unanswerable, except by 
ong run. 
arger sizes than quarter-plate, 
so holds good, and personally I do not see the possibility of much 


The third objection is, like 


the first, unanswerable, and it requires considerable tact to work 


among a crowd of people without a 
possibly spoiling an otherwise good 
these objections, however, I should t 
user of a good reflex would willing 
system. 


tracting undue attention, and 
icture. With due regard to 
ink it very unlikely that aay 
go back to the scale-focussing 
Iam pretty certain I shall not. 


Dew Books. 


ee 
“Photographisches Rezept-Taschenbuch.” By Paul Hanne 
Pp. 176, 64 x 4. Berlin: Gustav Schmidt. M2.25. 


This collection of formule is smaller tham a good many simi 
works, but none the worse for that, since its preparation } 
evidently been carried out with due regard to the provision of 
convenient reference book for practical work. For such a té 
Herr Hanneke, as editor of our contemporary, “ Photographic 
Mittheilungen.” and a member of the scientific staff of Act 
Gesellschaft fiir Amilin Fabrikation, is well qualified, and, as 
result, we are spared the repetition of formule which have 
raison d’étre above others, and are therefore only a source 
mystification to those consulting such a volume. The volume de 
with the usual formulary of developers and solutions for the ait 
treatment of negatives, of backing mixtures, and varnishes. Y 
collodion and collodion emulsion processes are dealt with, as 
also the various printing processes. Herr Hanneke’s book sho 
be a welcome addition to the photographic formularies. 


Dew D)aterials. 


= 


Permanent Vitrified Copper Enamels. Made by the Autotype Cc 
pany, 74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


We have been favoured by the Autotype Company with the opy 
tunity of inspecting a number of ceramic photographs, such as they 
prepared to execute for the photographic profession, in whose hands 
the company very rightly hold, a profitable return is obtainable fi 
the supply of this beautiful and permanent form of photograph. 1 
long experience of the Autotype Company in the pigment proce 
of photographic printing should be sufficient guarantee of the ex 
lence of their work, in what is, perhaps, the most perfect applicat 
of such processes; but we may, nevertheless, record our admirat 
of the technique of the enamels we have seen. The company 0 
three stock sizes, each being obtainable either circular or oval, « 
of colour either red chalk, photo brown, or warm black. . The ° 
larger sizes, 1din. and 2in. in diameter, are particularly well sui 
for presentation purposes, and are supplied from a negative of 
size at the prices of 12s. 6d. and 15s. respectively. If from a pt 
a charge of 2s. 6d. is made The enamels are prepared on a cop 
base, and exhibit in the specimens before us the retention of all 
quality of the negatives which is characteristic of a good cera 
photograph. A portrait of this class, if offered to a customer 
such a way as to impress its special features, should be a frequ 
source of profit to photographers with anything like a connect: 
for good use may be made of the fact that nothing short of wi 
destruction can impair the beauty of the portrait. The Autot 
Company, we would add, have prepared a convenient circular show 
the exact sizes aud shapes of the enamels. 


eel 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


THE Cuartes URBAN Traping Company, Limite 
list for August, give detailed particulars 
bioscopes and animated picture accessories, 
ment descriptive of their latest film subjects. 


Messrs. Emm Wunscun, A. G., of London and Dresden, sené 
a copy of their latest price list, which contains particulars of # 
most recent novelties in photographic apparatus. The hand cami 
manufactured by this firm appear to be specially worthy of note 
they combine the features most desirable in this class of instrum' 
together with light weight, at moderate prices. ‘The “ Wunsd 
series of telescopic metal tripods can be adapted for use with 
classes of cameras, and, being light in weight and folding into s1 


D, in their pr 
of their specialties 
ogether with a sup) 


compass, are specially suited to the needs of the tourist or cye 
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ographer. This catalogue, 


pro: 


above firm at 24 and 26, Holborn, 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


leen Photo Art Club. 
1 Lendon Photographic 
London Photographic 


ney 


1 Middlesex Photographic Society. 
Northern Tasmanian Camera, Club, 


on 


which 
fessional, the amateur, and-the 


should be of interest alike to 
dealer, may be obtained from 
London, E.C. 


——____»— 


Doeetings of 


Societies. 


NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17. 


Outing to Edzell. 
Society. 
Society. 


Outing to Chingford. 
Outing to Chesham. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20. 


Photographic Society. 


Three Short Papers. 


WEDNESDAY, AuGust 21. 


Camera Club, 


“Tasmania,” 


A Set of Slides by the 


Union Prints and Slides Committee Meeting. 


mimercial § Legal Intelligence. 


gee 
[EFT BY CANVASSERS.—Simon Stone, 45, Nile Street, and Marks 


m, 1, Victoria Place, Leeds, both 
ared before Bailie Milne, in the Nairn Burgh Police Cour 


th 
rer 


ised pleaded 


ed had left. 


ha 
i 


hole sum stolen, he would give 
ed a fine of £2 10s. on each, with 
sonment, 


Bankrupr’s Discuarce.—At ¢ 
Arthur Holdsworth Leech, p 


, 
1 
1S 
@ 


Lod 


o2 
0: 


ed to £280 Qs. 


photographic canvassers, 


,» on 


inst., on a charge of having the previous day, from an unlocked 


of a table in the 


d been at the same thing. T 
However, seeing they had p 


od for his discharge in. bankruptcy. 


nade ag: 


adjudicated bankrupt. ‘The 
stimated at £247 14s., but t 


7s. The assets had realised £ 
6d. in the £ had been paid on 
+ began business as a photogra 


with a capital of £5. He personal 
Was very successful up to Decem 
to 2 limited company, for which 


to a daring ro 


The Chief Constable left 
, and brought the prisoners back next 
r serious theft, but he might point out t 
been able to obt 


parlour of Fern Cottage, stolen four £1 notes. 


guilty. The prosecutor said the accused had pleaded 
y to what almost amounted 


photographic canvassers, and they called a 
ting portraits to enlarge. The occupant of 
something which she wished enlarged, and, as 
ctable, they were shown into the parlour, where she had p 
y minutes before in an unlocked drawer 
out of the room for a short time, and when s 
She immediately missed + 
im sue made a thorough search. The po 
tained that men answering to the descrip 
Some others, had left ‘by the 4 p.m. train for Perth. 
e Bruce telephoned to Perth, and 1 
apprehended. 


bery. The accused 
Fern Cottage 
the house seemed to 
accused looked 
aced 
£1 notes. She 
1e returned the 
he money, but to make 
ice, on being informed, 
ion of the accused, 
Chief Con- 
ate in the evening the accused 
for Perth with the late 
afternoon. It was a 
hat the Chief Constable 


our 


ain from the accused and other associates the 
um of £4, and the lady would get back 
The Bailie said he thought it was a cool, daring, 
theft, and had not the least: doubt that 
hey went 
eaded guilty, and had made up 
then: the option of a fine. 


the money stolen from 
and impu- 
was not the first time 
about it in tco daring 


He 
the alternative of thirty days’ 


he Halifax County Court last 
hotographer, of Haigh Street, 
tly of Brooklyn Terrace and Commercial Street, Brighouse, 


The debtor had a receiving 


ainst him on his own petition on June 23, 1897, and 
iabilities to rank for dividend 


he proofs actually admitted 


9d., and the total liabilities now amounted 


210s. A first and final divi- 
proofs for £220 2s. 9d. The 
pher at Brighouse in August, 
y superintended the business, 
er, 1896, when it was trans- 
the bankrupt acted as man- 


Five days before the business was converted into a company 


ankrupt was served with a writ 


se 


t him. He put in a counterclaim 


» in which a verdict for £150 


in an action for breach of 
amages and costs was given 
to the said action for £92, 


the value of goods which he had handed over to the plain: 
judgment was given against him on the counterclaim with costs. 
Upon being pressed for payment he filed his petition. The bankrupt 
had omitted to keep such tbooks of account as are usual and proper 
in the business carried on by him. Mr. L. J. Leach, solicitor for the 
applicant, said that he had instructions to offer to make up the 
amount of the dividend to 10s. in the £. His Honour agreed to grant 


the discharge from the time that a dividend of 10s. in the £ had been 
paid. 


iff, buy 


H. Ruernanper AnD Co., Lr. (Photographers, London).—A 
debenture, dated July 25, 1907, to secure £75, charged on the com- 
pany’s property, present and future, including uncalled capital, has 


been registered: Holder, E. Law, Lindsley House, Osborne Road, 
Romford. 


ALLEGED Canvassing Fravp.—At the Chertsey Town Hall, last 
week, before Mr. G. Boyce, William Mills, a respectably dressed 
man, who formerly lodged at River View, New Haw, was charged 
on a warrant with unlawfully and knowingly, by means of false pre- 
tences, obtaining a sum of 3s from Mrs. Dedman, on June 15 last. 
Mrs. Dedman, a widow, residing at Rowhill, Addlestone, said that 
on June 11, the prisoner asked if he might take her photograph. 
She declined the invi ation, and also a further one that he should 
photograph the house. He then said: “TI have brought some papers 
round ; I do enlargements free.” At the same time Mills handed to 
her a handbill, headed “'The Fine Art Photograph Company, of 
Dorchester,” setting forth that, in order to increase their business, 
they were making en argements free, the only condition being that 
the enlargements were to be framed by the firm. Eventually witness 
handed prisoner a pho ograph of her late husband, and offered to pay 
ds. for a frame, provided it was done well. (Mills said: “1 don’t 
do these myself, I send them to Dorchester.” She did not pay the 
man anything on that occasion, but on the following Saturday (June 
15) he again visited the house, and photographed her son in his 
Volunteer uniform. For a shilling her son was to receive four 
photographic postcards. Witness then handed him 3s. for the frame 
of the enlargement of her late hasband’s portrait. About a week 
later she found prisoner along the road, and Mills told her that there 
had not been time to have the enlargement done, and said he would 
be at her house on the following day with her son’s proof. Next 
day (June 26) Mills arrived with a, proof, and he was given a further 
6d. for two additional postcards, which were to be finished in a few 
days. Witness had not received any enlargement or frame, nothing 
but her son’s proof, until her husband’s photograph was given to 
her by the police. Sergeant White, of Addlestone, spoke 
prisoner in custody at Southampton. He had received several com- 
plaints of a similar character. The case was adjourned till the follow- 
ing week. Mills applied for bail, but Superintendent Hackman 
strongly objected, and prisoner was removed in custody. 


to receiving 


A Lonpon Acrnt’s Banxruprcy.—At the London: Bankruptcy 
Court, on ‘Tuesday last, the public examination was appointed to be 
held of James Stroud Nunn, residing at 18, Clifton Road, South 
Norwood, S.E. In the course of the proceedings it transpired that 
the debtor described himself as a photographer’s assistant and director 
of Satino, Ltd., Nunn and Co., Ltd., and The Mid Surrey Vacuum 
Cleaner, Ltd. He commenced business in September, 1905, at 11, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., under the style of The Mid-Surrey 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, holding a licence from the petitioning 
creditors for that purpose. He borrowed £35 from Mr. Farrow, 
chairman of Farrow’s Bank, to enable him to make a start, and after- 
wards he borrowed further sums from that gentleman. In July last 
year he started ancther business at tho same address as manufacturers’ 
agents, under the style of J. S.. Nunn and Co., and Mr. Farrow 
agreed to finance that business for him to the extent of £1,000 on 
the security of the future book debts and the stock. (Che only part 
of that business that prospered, however, was the photographic branch, 
and, further capital being required for that department, Mr. Brooks, 
the manager, expressed his willingness to put money into the concern, 
provided it was made into a separate basiness, The result was that in 
February last a. company was registered, under the title of Satino, 
Ltd., which took over from the Nunn Company the photographic 
branch of their business. The Nunn Company received £328 (£1 


shares) in Satino, Ltd., and a debenture for £500, representing the 
The debtor became a director of 


2 


bsolute value of the stock, etc. 
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Satino, Lid., without fees, but he received £2 per week as an officer 
of the company. Among the stock sold to Satino, Ltd., was a parcel 
of Falla Gray gaslight photographic paper, the invoice price of which 
was £35. He estimated that he owed about £500, and attributed his 
failuve to the action of the petitioning creditors in withdrawing the 
licences under which he carried on his business. The examination 
was ordered to be adjourned. 


MAstER AND SERVANT.—A somewhat unusual claim for wages by 
St. Albans employees came before the City Bench last week. Mr. 
A. H. Brown, of 4, King’s Road, St. Albans, sued Mr. J. R. Sykes, 
of Sideup, Kent, for £1 12s. 3d., one week’s wages. Mr. Sykes, he 
said, was the manager of the Cerio Photographic Company, carrying 
on business at Kingsbury Works, St. Albans, and with registered 
offices in Aldersgate Street, London. Some time ago it was pro- 
posed that some of the employees should go on half-pay, because 
he works were to be shut down for a few days. Afterwards, how- 
ever, it was agreed to pay them two-thirds while the works were 
wt down, and to subtract the difference between half-pay and 
wo-thirds from the full pay when they began work again. The 
full wage agreed upon was 35s. per week. Complainant claimed that 
here was £1 12s. 3d. still owing. 
Cross-examined by Mr. §. M. Robinson, who appeared for Mr. 
es, witness admitted that there had been no work turned out 
ince the arrangement regarding two-thirds pay. Mr. Robinson said 
his was a limited liability company. Some time ago an official 
receiver was appointed, and everyone was dismissed except five men. 
There had been an arrangement made whereby two-thirds pay should 
ye given until the works should be re-opened. But the works were 
never re-opened, and the complainant therefore had no claim. Even 
if he had a claim, explained Mr. Robiason, he was suing the wrong 
man, tor Mr. Sykes was not his employer, but Mr. Gunery, the 
official receiver. 

Mr, Sykes, the works manager, said that on June 20, the debenture 
holders of the company appointed a receiver. Notices were posted 
up all over the works stating that the receiver had been appointed. 
After lengthy consideration, the magistrates came. to the conclusion 
that the case must be dismissed. Mr. Toulmin said he thought 
Brown had been wror advised. Three other cases, standing in 
the names of J. P. ‘Taylor, J. W. Mann, and William Gernat, who 
also sued Mr. Sykes for wages in connection with the same arrange- 
ment, were dismissed by the Bench, on the ground that the wrong 
person had been summoned. 


ct 


n 
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Burxarp Cooper, Lip. (Photographers, London).—A debenture, 
dated July 19, 1907, to secure £125, charged on the company’s under- 
taking and property, present and future, including uncalled capital, 
has been registered. Holder, Mrs. M. M. Hadfield, 153, Fellowes 
Road, Hampstead. 


Tuer Puorocrapaic Craze.—A young man, of respectable appear- 
ance, admitted, before Sheriti-Substitute Davidson, at a pleading 
diet, the County Buildings, Glasgow, on Tuesday last, the theft of six 
cameras, a number ot dark slides, four plate adapters, and five packets 
of film envelopes with films, from a shop in West George Street, 
between the month of February and July 8. Mr. Marshall, writer, 
who appeared on behalf of the accused, said his client had borne a 
good character. He was three years in his present employment, and 
twelve years in his previous situation. He was engaged as a photo- 
grapher in a large public works, where it was his duty to take photo- 
graphs of the machinery, etc., and he became a photo enthusiast. 
He took part in several competitions for photography, and received 
many awards in the form of gold and silver medals. His passion 
for the camera had led him to commit the offence. He had no 
sold any of the articles mentioned in the charge, all of which had 
been recovered by their owner, who was very anxious that the 
accused “should have a chance in life for his poor wife’s sake,” and 
suggested that he should be dealt with under the First Offenders 
Act. His Lordship said he could not regard the thefts as a first 
offence, considering the period between the months mentioned in the 
charge. He passed sentence of three months’ imprisonment. 


NEW COMPANY. 

S.P. Synproare.—August 1. £525 (500 £1 ordinary and 1,000 6d. 
deferred). Manufacturers of and dealers in the composition known 
as “Synoloids,” chemicals, photographic and scientitic appliances, and 
apparatus, etc. No initial public issue. 


First directors (not less 


than three nor more than seven) to be appointed by signatori 
Remuneration 5 per cent. of the total number of shares which t 
company shall be entitled to receive in respect of the promotion by 
of any new companies or assistance by it in the formation there 
whether such shares shall be fully or partly paid, divisible. Direct 
ceasing to hold office before the receipt of such shares shall not 
entitled to any remuneration for their services. 


Correspondence, 


*x* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pap 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names oi 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*“s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
our correspondents. 


METOL POISONING. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—For the benefit of “A. T.,” in “Answers to Gor: 
spondents,” in the * B.J.” of August 9, and for the good of fello 
workers, I would like to state how my father and myself cured o 
selves of the terrible metol poisoning. We did it in the followi 
way :—First, having got a small gas stove, we placed a pan of 
water on it, and into this we put our fingers, then lighted the £ 
and let the water boil with our fingers in it. By doing this » 
were able to stand a greater heat, and by that means scalded t 
poison out. We did it night and morning. Trusting you will 
able to make use of this and hoping that it will be the means 
curing several of my fellow readers who suffer from the effects 
metol, I remain, yours truly, T. L. Hampsurre, 

25A, Spring Grove Street, Huddersfield. 

August 8, 1907. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—It is surprising to me that we do not hear of m 
cases, Such as appear under “ Answers to Correspondents ” this we 
with reference to the above. I have commented upon the matter 
various times, but, am afraid, without offering any suggestion of r 
value. Recently I had the thumb and forefinger of my right ha 
in a most deplorable state as the result of some dark-room operatio: 
when my rubber gloves had got mislaid, and I used those two memb 
in the nude, so to speak. I hady thought of taking photographs 
them on an exaggerated scale to demonstrate the effects, but was { 
busy trying to heal them with poultices and subsequently cold crea 
I have discovered, however, that it is possible to use the bare fing’ 
with these powerful developers and avoid tho painful results by 1 
comparatively simple method of very thorough washing of the har 
after the work. Many persons will be constantly rinsing their har 
under the tap, under the impression that they are doing all that 
necessary, not to mention the fact that the fingers will be probal 
dried upon a towel, clean to the eye, but.most probably far fr 
chemically clean. This mere rinsing is of no use whatever. I. 
particularly sensitive to metol effects, but if I take care to wash 3 
hands very thoroughly in hot water, with plenty of good soap a 
a stiff brush, using after this important operation a towel which 
beyond reproach, I experience no ill effects; but the washing mi 
be very thorough, equal to at least six average washings, to put 
strongly. 


If we use bichromates we get stains clearly visible and remova 
sy plenty of washing in alum solution, and subsequent thorov 
washing. If we get the fingers stained with iodine we know wl 
© use, and we set to work, and are not satisfied until the st 
is dissipated and the hands clean once more. The developer 
complain of leaves no visible stain, but it does its fell work just 1 
same, and all the more freely, because we may decide that the sim 
washing is sufficient. Obviously we want to discover something wh 
will act as an antidote to this poisonous effect. think if af 
victims weve to make trial something might be discovered to h 
matters. I have referred to the very thorough wash with hot wa 
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soap and brush, vigorously indulged in, just as though a visible 
im was to be removed. An aid to this cleansing is the addition 
the hot water of a few drops of liquid ammonia (which may be 
fumed), or any of the water softeners sold commercially ; borax 
rder therefore may be used. I am inclined to believe also—though 
ight find it difficult to explain the reason why—that a rinse of 
fingers in a sulphite of soda solution prior to the soap and water, 
helps. 

; is certain that the metol stain, as I think we may call it, is 
ovable by washing, also that the operation is assisted by the water 
ig made slightly alkaline with the ammonia, or soft with the 
x compounds. What can be suggested now to further simplify 
cleansing ? J. Pre. 
ottingham. 


JEIDIDIL Ae? (O98) 
To the Editors. 


entlemen,—The leading article in your last issue is exact y one 
hose which we expect from the old “B.J.,” but if your view 
orrect and is upheld in one of the higher. Courts it will be a 
t serious matter for those firms that cater for this particular class 
usiness. It must, on ihe one hand, either force the peddling firms 
ntirely cease their itinerant importunities or incur the expense 
eal habitation for a month. Would the latter then be sufficient 
eter the firm from peddling? It is not the small man that hurts 
Tt is the large firm with a big central establishment that can 
id to produce work at a low price that hurts. ’ 
wely, gentlemen, you are somewhat hard on some of us, when you 
that we are less skilled craftsmen than the peripatetic tinker or 
rmender. One can only imagine that you were thoroughly imbued 
the unconsciously absorbed principles of the author of “Art 
the Camera,” who, to quote your own words, “has never a 
itable word” for the professional photographer. Or else you 
led—this is a true Scotch word—the old ta lo, Pima IL 
ve, about the Italian organ-grinder, who would not speak to the 
‘meat man, because the latter was_a tradesman, and he was a 
sional. Any way, I am grateful to the old “ B.J.” for the 
le, and our head constable has had a marked co py from 
linburgh. “A Dem Y tar Frcwr.” 
fithout any desire to belittle photographers (we hope our corre- 
dents will give us the credit of this much), we think we were not 
stepping the mark when we said that the canvassing photo- 
hers, as craftsmen, are, many of them, inferior to peripatetic knife 
eners snd chairmenders, who are usually very well up in their 
s. Our contention was, and still is, that if a pedlar’s licence 
e proved to be neceszary to the canvassing trade, a very desirable 
‘ will be administered to the proved. dishonest and wilfully 
lulent practices of such trade, which practices, without a shadow 
ubt, have injured photography as a whole.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 


—_—_—_—__-—________ 


& BueNnerm Crus has recently acquired a spacious and well 
ped studio for the use of members at 58, Pall Mall, within a 
’s throw of St. James’s Square. Access by members may be 
hed at any time between the hours of 10 a.m. and 10 p-m., by 
ing to-the porter at the Blenheim Clu 


oTOGRAPHY By WirRn.—Mr. Thomas H. Norton, the United 
s Consul at’ Chemnitz, in. a report to the Washington Bureau 
nufacturers, says that much attention is now vaid in Germany 
€ remarkable measure of success which has attended the 
lation of Professor Korn’s invention for the transmission by 
of photographic reproductions over long distances. His latest 
iments show that nearly as satisfactory results are secured by 
g use of the ordinary telephone wires as on lines especially con- 
ed for the purpose, the only difficulty encountered on tele- 
Wires resulting from calls on adjoining wires. These cause the 
tion of zigzag lines on the reproduced picture at the receiving 
n, which are easily corrected by retouching. Alterations in 
it intensity by ringing on or ringing off, as well as during 
‘sations over adjoining wires, are without effect. It is further 
that the wire employed for photographic reproduction can 
aneously be utilised for telephonic conversation. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ee 

*x* All matters intended for the text portion. of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epivors, Tus Britisx 
JourNAL or Puorograpuy, 24, Wellington’ Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*"s* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


"x* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers,’ Mussrs. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photocranhs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 
fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

Frederick Tom Blackburn, 17, High Street, Budleigh Salterton. Photograph of 


The Arch, Ladram Bay. 


Herbert John Jackson, Fern Cliff, Stoneleigh Road, Kenilworth, Photoovaph of 
La Milo (Miss Pansy Montague) as “Lady Godiva,” taken at Coventry, 
August 7, 1907. The photograph was taken in the stieet.and the background 
taken away. 


VarnisH.—Would you be kind enough to give me a recipe for making 
a varnish that will rise from a glass support with a gelatine 
print to protect same from moisture?—A Younc REApER. 

The best varnish for the purpose is collodion. Rub the glass 
plate over with French chalk. 'Then coat it with enamel collo- 
dion, and when that has thoroughly set, place the plate in water 
until all greasiness disappears from the film. Then bring the 
wet print in contact and squeegee together. When dry and 
stripped off, the collodion will come away with the print, and 
will perfectly protect it from moisture. 


Reparrs.—About a year ago we bought the above business. The 
lease (repairing) is for fourteen years, with three years to run. 
It was transferred from Mr. to us by the landlord, and 
the rent is £65 a year. Recently we noticed that the woodwork 
of the studio is quite rotten im many parts, and iit is in a real y 
dangerous state. "We have been to the landlord about it, and he 
says it is no affair of his, and that we must do the necessary 
repairs. As the rotting must have been going on for years before 
we took the place, and as something must be done ‘at once, as 
we are afraid that the side of the studio will be blown in with 
a heavy wind, can we do what is necessary and deduct the cost 
from the next quarter’s rent ?— ——— ann Co. 

No, you cannot. As you have the place on a repairing lease 
you will have to do all the repairs, and if the ‘lease is on the 
usual terms you will have to leave the premises in tenable repair 
on its expiration. Persons when they take over leases should duly 
consider the state of the repair of the premises at the time, and 
the responsibilities they incur, and make due allowance for them 
before closing the transaction. : 


Conovrine.—Could you tell me what to use on glossy bromide post- 
cards so as they will take water-colours—somet hing that will 
give them a tooth ?—Monrris. 

Uf you wish to get a tooth, you can obtain it by rubbing, the 
surface over with an ink eraser—but, of course, that will injure 
the gloss. We would advise you to employ the colours that are 
specially sold for this class of work, as with them the print re- 
quires no preparation. They are to be had from any of the 
large dealers. 


Sprrir SENSITISER FoR CaRBon Tissvr.—Some little time back you 
spoke very favourably of a new spirit sensitiser, sold by the 
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Autotype Company. Do you consider that tissue sensitised with 
| it is as good for commercial work as that sensitised in the usual 
| way? Our business in carbons, portraits, is mainly cabinets and 
panels. If this sensitiser is as good as the ordinary it would at 
times be a convenience to us. Your kind reply will be esteemed 
y ——— and ———. 
| From our experience with the sensitiser we consider that it is 
quite as good. Indeed, we may say that tissue sensitised with it 
works better than that sensitised in the ordinary way, when the 
atter is dried under at all adverse conditions. 


Distortrion.—I am sending you five portraits, large heads, which have 
seen rejected by sitters. I think you will admit that they are 
good photographs, yet the customers will not have them. They 
ind no particular fault with them, only that they do not like 
| hem. I should not have troubled you over these five pictures 
| except that I have so many re-sits with large heads, which I do 
not get with other sizes. Can you suggest the reason?—ONE YEAR 

in BusINEss. 
The reason the portraits are unpleasing is that they are 
“distorted,” or, rather, that the perspective in them is very 
violent. ‘This is due to a lens of too short focus being used for 
taking the pictures, so that the camera had to be placed yery 
close to the sitter. If you use a lens of double the focal length 
of the one employed for these portraits you will find the pictures 
will give greater satisfaction. Large heads taken with a very 
short focus lens scarcely ever give satisfaction, either to the 
sitters or their friends. 


» 


APPRENTICESHIP.—Three years ago I took young fellow, aged 
nineteen, as an apprentice for three years, at a progressive salary. 
The indentures were properly drawn out by a friend engaged in 
a first-class solicitor’s office, but they were not stamped. Now 
I have taught the young chap the business, and he has become 
a really useful hand. ‘The other day he told me that unless I 
doubled his wages he would get another place, which he said 
he could do, as the indentures were not stamped. I believe 
he has had the offer of a berth at another photographer’s near by. 
Will you please tell me what legal proceedings I should take in 
the event of his leaving me, as he might do an injury to my 

i business ’—Nortu Country. 

\ You can do nothing. As the indentures were not stamped they 
’ are not binding on either party. The man is merely a weekly 
: servant, and can leave at any time on giving a week’s notice. 
1 Hiven if the indentures had been stamped the apprentice could 
not be compelled to serve after he had aitained the age of twenty- 

one, 


Wer Corntoprion.—During the last two winters I attended a good 
number of lantern shows, and was much struck with the supe- 
riority of wet collodion commercia! slides over those produced by 
amateurs on gelatine lantern plates. The former were all more 
brilliant and clearer than the latter. I have been reading the 
arvicles that have appeared in the “ Journal” during the last few 
weeks, and write to ask you if you consider the wet collodion 
process is too difficuls for an amateur to take up for making 

| lantern slides with a fair promise of success ?—LANTERN. 
Certainly not, if you follow the instructions carefully. You 
should bear in mind that, until the advent of dry plates, amateurs 
\ had perforce to work the wet collodion process for all purposes, 
even taking views away from home, yet they produced excellent 
results. In working the wet collodion process the chief essentials 
are extreme cleanliness in all the operations, and neatness in 
working. You must not be discouraged if your first few essays 

are not perfect successes. 


Meror Porsoninc.—For the past year I have been using metol or 
metol-hydroquinone for my negatives, as I find the former brings 
out more detail than I can get with any other developer with 
snap-shots. Now I am suffering badly trom the metol. My case 
is just the same as has been so often described by other sufferers. 
Can you tell me the best and surest cure?—R. J. Cox 

The best and surest cure is to abandon the use of metol alto- 
gether, then Nature will quickly work a cure. Much metol 
poisoning might be avoided—indeed, entirely—by neatness in 
working. There is no necessity for more than just the tips of 


A Dispur 


the forefingers and thumbs to come in contact with the soluti 
and they are not likely to be injured. It is only when t 
developer gets on the backs of the fingers and between them, 
on tha backs of the hands, that trouble arises. If you m1 
continue to use this developer, you had better wear indiarubl 
finger-stalls, and take care that the solution does not come 
contact with the naked flesh. 


—I beg again to seek advice on the following, and sh 
be glad if you will find space in this week’s issue of your valual 
columas. A man came to me some time ago and asked me 
go to a place some five or six miles away from here to take so; 
photographs of the interior of his billiard hall. I quoted h 
10s. 6d. for six negatives. He agreed price was right. Then 
wanted to know what I would do him a gross of postcards for, a 
I quoted him 12s. 6d., as he informed me he would want a 
of them. I did this work for him, and asked him if I may ta 
another set from different positions, and he assented. When 
saw these latter negatives he liked them better, although { 
first negatives were taken to his order and under his own persoi 
supervision. As his order was then completed off first lot, 
could not: be at the loss to print another from last negatives. - 
would not pay for them for some time, and I had repeatedly se 
in my account. However, just recently he sent round to me 
note, stating that he could not settle this account in its pres 
form, stating at the same time that he had not had the negativ 
and therefore was not going to pay for them. As these negatiy 
were of no use to me I took them round to him, and told h 
he might have them if he cared to pay or buy them outrig 
ake it there was not such a good sale for these cards as 
expected, and therefore he refused to accept the negatives, 
I left them on his table, where he had placed them. He ask 
me to take them from him, but I would not. Later he broug 
hem round to my shop and threw them on the door-mat, and t 
colsequence was they became all broken up. What can I 
with such a man?—M. H. J. 
The question is, Did you quote him for photographs or neg 
tives? Ii the latter, he may be able to make you deliver the 
hough there is a good case for the defence that he never ask 
or stipulated for negatives. We advise you to sue him for t 
amount of your account, based on the first lot of negatives. T 
second set do not affect the matter, so far as we can see. 


Dacurrreoryprs.—(1) We have had a whole-plate positive on gli 


(Daguerreotype) brought to us to be restored. Can you give 
the name of a competent man who could undertake this? (2) T 
probable cost of restoring it?—C. J. 

(1) E. W. Foxlee, 22, Goldsmith Road, Acton, W., to wht 
apply for an estimate as to cost, which in any case is not great. 


Oprrator.—If you were engaged at 28s. a week you are entitl 


to that salary up to the time your notice expires. If you ma 
no arrangement as to your railway fare being paid we do I 
think you can recover anything for that. You will have 
leave according to the fortnight’s notice at its expiration. 


C. C.—One ounce of strong hydrochloric acid in 100 oz. of wat 


will usually remove the colour from a pyro-metol stained neg 
tive, and we have not found it to return to the extent whi 
your letter suggests, although it is quite true that a stain d 
charged with an acid bath is quite liable to return. We shou 
recommend that you try the clearing solution headed “ Sodiv 
Hypochlorite” in the “ Almanac,” on page 965, using an extra 
of the bleaching powder in the alkaline state. If made acid, 
suggested in the latter part of the paragraph, with oxalic aci 
there is greater danger of the image being at the same til 
reduced. Another plan which we have found of service in ca 
of stain is to use a mixture of a very strong hypo solution al 
glycerine, using sufficient of the latter to keep the mixtu 
fairly syrupy. If this is brushed on to the nevatives, and th 
are allowed then to stand in the air for an hour or two, it w 
be found on washing that the stain has disappeared. 


Artiricran Ligur.—The favour of a reply to the enclosed queri 
in this week’s “B.J.” will greatly oblige. I am at prese 
doing midget photography by artificial light—i.e., incandesce’ 
gaslight. But as I wish to improve the present work, and al 
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take three-quarters, full-lengths, .and groups, I shall be glad of 


a little advice and suggestions from you. You will see I 
enclose samples of busts, groups 2 and 3, and three-quarters of 
children. This is my limit. I cannot get anything decent 


beyond this. The trouble is the light. At present I can only 
use gaslight (as per enclosed sketches), the electric not being 
in these premises, otherwise, I daresay, this would see me 
out of my difficulty. I tried an extension of lights on the nre- 
sent apparatus, by placing an extra nine or ten underneath the 
apparatus. So I practically had lights on to the floor. But 
this did not light up the full-length figures properly, and groups 
not at all, in both cases making a nasty glare in the faces. So 
I give you particulars of how I have the light and work it, 
and do you think it is possibile to arrange it differently with 
any good results? I have only a cheap lens (10s. retail price) 
that I take the enclosed with it. I use pyro-soda deyeloper, 
“Warwick” extra-rapid plates, exposure three to four seconds, 
and use a trifle more soda than pyro. I have eighteen ordinary 
ineandescent mantles, Bray’s XXX (not enclosed in chimneys). 
But I don’t quite get the full benefit of light, know, as some 
of them don’t quite hang perpendicular, consequently the 
mantle is not all lit. 1. Do you think ‘the present apparatus 
can be arranged differently and altered, etc., so as to take 
‘three-quarters, full-lengths, and groups properly? 2. Also, what 
ass of lenses do you advise for three-quarters, full-lengths, and 
roups, from midget work up to 34 x 2 size? 3. Also, what class 
lens to take postcard work in three-quarters, full, and groups? 
What is your opinion respecting gas and electric? 5, Please 
state approximate cost of both lenses—really good instruments. 
You see I must have a short, very short, focus, combined 
‘with speed, and yet I want one to give roundness and good 
definition. My photographs have a flat look, and consequently 
take a lot of retouching. But perhaps this is caused by the 
present lighting-—C. Epwarps. 

1, Unless you can replace the four ordinary burners in. the top 

row by incandescent we do not see that you can improve the 
apparatus at all. The work you send us is most of it too fla 
We should say there is too much reflected light on the face. Whi 
you require all the light you can get on the lower part of th 
figures, you are evidently getting too much on the shadow side 
oi the face. We should advise you to use a reflector pivotted 
like a looking-glass at its centre, so that the upper part may be 
pushed back, while the lower is pushed forward, or to use a 
less white material for the upper part of a fixed reflector. 2. 
We presume your present lens has an aperture of f/8 at most, 
probably not that. If you can afford it, a large-aperture modern 
lens working at //4.5 or f/5 would give you the same results 
with one-third to one-fourth the exposure, or with a second or 
two's exposure would probably enable you to. secure groups. 
You will find prices in any large list, or in full ‘in the 
“Almanac.” The focus for a 34 x 2 plate should be about 
1 inches, which would allow you 8ft. from sitter to camera 
when taking a full-length figure upright on the plate. Such a 
ens will cost you.about £4 10s. to £5. 3 and 5. A similar lens 
or postcard size would cost about £5 10s. or £7, and should 
lave a focus .of about 6 or 7 inches. 4. An enclosed arc lamp 
s of course very much better for your purpose (the groups) 
han incandescent gas. 
Né Nucarives.—Will you kindly describe a quick and safe 
nethod of drying negatives? I am working on negatives for 
nlarging, and have a lot of trouble with spots and markings. 
“A, H. Fietcumr. 

We prefer to mop off all surplus moisture from the film side 
ith a piece of old soft cambric, and: allow the negatives to dry 
dontaneously in a warm .room (say some three or four feet 
bove a gas stove), which they wii! do in a couple of hours. A 

uicker method is to immerse the washed negative in 10 per 
ant. formalin for fifteen minutes, rinse, pour almost boiling 

ater over it, and dry before a fire. The method of soaking in 
vo baths of methylated spirit (in each for about five minutes) 

More expensive, and, owing to the mineral matter in the 

iit, produces scummy markings in the negatives. 


1éHT-—Would you kindly advise me how to go about copy- 


S00 


2osr 


righting negatives? I have had a good run on theatre work, and 
I wish to reserve the copyright on all my work, and do I draw 
any royalty on all sales of reproductions?—Epwarp Surton. 

Is it possible that you have never read the frequent replies to 
this query in our columns? You must deposit one print of each 
subject at Stationers’ Hall and fill up the form of registration. 
You cannot, of course, describe yourself as the proprietor of 
copyrights in photographs for taking which you were paid. The 
copyrights in these cases belong io your customers. You had 
better study the article in the “Almanac” for 1906, or the 
“Notes on Copyright” in the “Handbook” of the BAPTA. cow 
which ‘body’ you should be a member. 

Marxines on Necattves.— enclose some untoned prints, showing 
distinct white patches on the right-hand side. Would you 
favour me with your expert opinion about them? My opinion is 
that some chemical (7) action has caused the marking, as in every 
case it occurs in the same slides on the side where cloth covers the 
pull-out panel of dark slide. This 1s somewhat out of the ordinary 
fogging difficulties—C. W. Srrtencr. 

It is not uncommon to find fogged bands on a plate in the case 
of new dark slides, due very often to the traces of the polish 
on the woodwork, or cement used for the hinges.. A day or two’s 
exposure of the opened slides to light and air will usually remove 
the cause. One or two of the prints appear to be fogged from 
such a cause. 


Pxoro Frxer.—We cannot say by inspection, except that the salts 
consist chiefly of hyposulphite of soda. A chemical examination 
swould be required to identify any other zonustitvents. 


APPRENTICESHIP.—I was engaged with a photographer apprentice 
for two years, salary to be paid monthly. Payment was very 
irregular. At the end of the time he asked me to stay on. As 
the work was congenial I did so. I was general assistant, doing 
most of his landscape work (one of the principal sources of his 
income), developing, operating when he was away, and assisting 
with the books, etc. Unfortunately I allowed matters to drift 
until my salary was several months in arrear. At the end of 
last year he became bankrupt, and the question is: —How many 
months’ wages am I entitled to? His trustee has offered. two 
months; but I believe the Act reads that all those engaged in 
professions, shopkeepers, clerks, etc., are entitled to four months’, 
artisans and workers in trades, at weekly wages, are entitled 
to two months’. It may seem somewhat presumptuous to class 
myself as engaged in a profession, but I. cannot afford to_lose a 
few pounds, if I can help it.—W. 

If you were engaged at a yearly salary, payable monthly, you 
are entitled to four months’ salary. If, however, you were en- 
gaged at a weekly salary, payable monthly, you will only zet 

two months’ wages. Much will depend upon the terms of the 

engagement. You can claim the amount of salary in arrear 
over the two or four months as the case may be, but for that you 
will have to stand in with the other creditors. 


Sensrtisep HANpKERCHIRFs.—Can you inform me where I may 
obtain sensitised silk handkerchiefs through your “ Answers 
to Correspondents”’ column?—Anrtsro. 

No such things are on the market. You might apply to the 
Platinotype Company. They might possibly supply some t. 
your order. . But we suspect you. will have to prepare them 
for yourself. 


PxorocraPus on Iyory.—1, I shall be extremely obliged if you will 
kindly inform me where I can purchase small quantities ot 
ivory for miniatures, and the best method of sensitising same 
for printing a brown image. 2. Also, where can I get some 
transparent colours that are permanent. I have tried several 
makes of these, and find that they are all aniline co ours, which 
fade very rapidly indeed. I haye had some coloured prints in 
the window (which faces the north) for about a fortnight, and 
every trace of colour has vanished. This is a serious thing to 
me, as I sell a lot of them every week.—MunrarurRE. 

1. Ivory in small quantities is to be had of all artists’ colour- 
men. The best method of producing photographs on ivery is 
by the double transfer carbon process. All silver processes 
stain the ivory. 2. ‘lue most stable colours we know are those 
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sold by the artists’ material dealers. Many of them are trans- 
parent, though not to the same extent as those made with coal 
tar colours, which are really dyes. 


Wert Conzopion Queries.—As I occasionally employ the wet col- 
lodion process I have read with interest “The Wet Collodion 
Process in Practice.” I dq not, however, quite understand the 
section on “Developing Dishes,” p. 536. I should be glad to 
know where such “wave baths” may be procured for small 
sizes, for notwithstanding the well-known expedients of re- 
bathing the plate in silver bath before developing, spirit in 
developer, variously lipped pourers, I constantly spoil plates by 
not getting a regular uninterrupted flow of the developer over 
the whole plate. I should have feared that with the described 
“well” dishes there would be apt to be too great a quantity 
of developer in proportion to the remaining silver solution on 
plate.—PHOoTOPHIL. 

The heading is an error. It should have been “sensitising ” 
dishes, as the context shows. The wave baths alluded to are 
made by Mr. R. White, the “Sliplin Manufacturing Compay,” 
West Ealing, W. By following the instructions you should have 
no difficulty in getting the developer to flow evenly over the 
plate. 


Bromipes.—l. Can you inform me if a bromide print, treated to 
thorough washing and fixing, is likely to be more permanent than 
a P.O.P. well fixed and washed? 2. Also, is it possible to 
harden and prevent blisters by adding some chrome alum only 
to the plain hypo bath, or to give an extra chrome alum bath 
instead of pulv. alum?—S. E. 

1. Certainly the bromides are more permanent. 2. Sulphite 
of soda should be used as well as chrome alum in a hardening 
fixing bath. A suitable formula is that on page 964 of the 
“Almanac,” which is not much too strong for bromide prints. 


that plates require a little more bromide in the 
developer to keep them quite bright. A plate which develops 
quickly, as these do, often needs a little extra bromide. 
Developer which is above the normal 60 temperature, will also 
give rise to flatness. 


ENLARGEMENTS FROM Harp NerGatives.—To obtain a soft bromide 


print from a hard negative, the practical way is, as I believe, 
to give a liberal exposure and diluted developer, and the colour 
of the enlargement so made is either a pale grey or greenish. 
Could the above colours be altered to an improved black and 
white without seriously losing the gradation of the print, and if 
so, please state in your paper how?—B. anp C. 

It is difficult to get a good black when using a weak 
developer; but the best results in our experience are obtained 
with a hydroquinone developer, or, better, hydroquinone- 
eikonogen, as follows :—- 


A. Hydroquinone 40 ers. 
Hikonogen ..... 120 grs. 


Soda sulphite 480 grs. 
Citric acid .. 20 grs. 
Water 20 ozs. 
B. Soda carbonate cryst. .. 60 grs. 
Caustic soda 60 grs. 
Potass bromide .... 5 grs. 
Waterss .c..ssa..cces oie +. 20) ozs. 
Use, A, 1 oz.; B, 1 0z.; water, 2 ozs. 


An unpleasant tone is often improved by a short immersion in 
a toning bath of :— 


Gold chloride .... 1 gr. 
Soda acetate . 20 grs 
Water 5 ozs 

Or by placing in :— 
Potass bichromate 10 grs. 
Hydrochloric acid . 5 minims. 
Water 1 oz. 


And re-developing with amidol. 


A preliminary weak bath of bichromate (10 grs. per 20 ozs.) 
applied for a minute or two before development will soften the 


print, but the process requires some little practice. A brief 1 
should be given to the print between the bichromate and d 
loper, and the former should not be allowed to act for longer | 
the prescribed time, two to three minutes. 


— 


Erratum.—An error occurred in one paragraph of the artick 
“Wet Collodion” of last week. Ether “of 820” should : 
“of 720.” 


Crecutatine Lecrures.—Messrs. C. P. Goerz announce that 1 
have several new illustrated lectures available for loan to ph 
graphic societies, for which they are now booking dates. Full 
ticulars may be obtained on application to the above firm at 1 t 
Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Tue Business of T. Naylor and Sons, manufacturers of ph 
graphic apparatus, has been purchased by Mr. Edgar Scamell, 
from July 26, and will in future be carried on by him at No. 4, H 
way Street Works, Hanway Street, W., instead of at No. 13 as 
merly. The old name of the firm will be retained. 

Scorrisu Scenery.—A book of views typical of Scottish scenery 
which the descriptive letterpress is printed in both English 
Esperanto, is issued by Messrs. Higgie and Co., of Rothesay, in e 
memoration of the third Esperanto Congress which is now being 
at Cambridge, with a view to providing with an intelligible gui 
book those who speak this neutral international language. The il 
trations are from photograzhs by Valentine and Sons, of Edinbur 
and the whole forms an interesting souvenir of the places treate¢ 
in its pages. Copies may be obtained from the publishers, Mes 
Higgie and Co., Rothesay, Scotland, price 6d. each, by post 7d. 


Tur TuHornton-PickARD ANNUAL ComPETITION.—This comp 
tion, which, unlike many others, is an annual event, presents a1 
feature this year in the shape of a special class for enlargemer 
Cash prizes to the amount of £100 are offered for pictures taken W 
he Thornton-Pickard cameras and shutters, in some cases the ne 
ive also being required. There are seven classes, embracing 
kinds of work, and the entries will be judged by the directors « 
officers of the 'Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Lt 
whose decision will, in all cases, be final. Entries close October 
Hintry forms and full particulars will be sent free on applicat 
to the firm at the above address. 


Tuy “Ragan” CameERA, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Lt 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” P.O.P., ] 
been awarded to W. James, Esq., Meadowside, Truro, having bi 
judged the best received during July. The paper on which the pr 
was made was purchased from Mr. E. C. Argall, 9, High Cross, Tru 


Lonpon and Provinctan PHoroGRAPHIC AssocraTion.—The sec 
arial duties in connection with the above association are now carr 
out by Mr. Ernest Human, 43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, Essex 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 
wo German workers have recorded their experience with ozobrome. 


) reduces the strength of the pigmenting solution when working 
n flat originals; another finds collodion prints excellent in 


brome work. 


(P. 634.) 


. new flash-powder of very great photographic activity has been 


ked out by Dr. Novak, of Vienna. 


new mixture and of others are given on page 631. 


Comparative measurements of 


Ve reproduce the circular of a firm making a specialty of “ specu- 
ve outdoor photography.” (P. 630.) 


aked high-speed photographs of motor-cars are said to be appear- 


in the American press. 


(P. 629.) 


[r. Welborne Piper has worked out a method of using bromides 


il printing. 


(P. 643.) 


the Brothers Kearton demonstrated last week the success of their 


k in cinematographing timid birds at close quarters. 


(P. 630.) 


[r. Frank Bishop has retired from an active share in Marion and 


, Ltd. 


Mr. Gerald Bishop is now managing director. 


(P. 646.) 


Ir. B. J. Edwards is no longer connected with the firm of B. J. 


wards and Co. 
hager. (P. 641.) 


Mr. E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., is now technical 


the further hearing of the Chertsey canvassing case is reported on 


e 645. 


ome hints on “Studio Construction” appear on page 635. 


mastigmat lenses, cinematography in colours, mountants, and 
tographic apparatus are among the patents of the week. (P. 641.) 


Ve give some further notes as to the selection of a view-angle in 


ther reference to Mr. Anderson’ 


s article of last week. 


IM. Lumigre and Seyewetz have recorded the results of experi- 
itiveness in plates on being wetted. 
eral it is slight, though varying with different plates. 


nts on the loss ‘of sensi 


\ popular account of the manufacture of the modern anastigmat 
mmences on page 638. 


(P. 630.) 


In 


(P. 632.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A Word The receipt of a booklet entitled 
Wanted. “Screens and Safe-lights” from Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, to which we refer on another 
page, is a reminder of the want of a word to indicate the 
light-filter used in the dark-room lamp. “Screen” and 
“ light-filter” itself have been so much employed in con- 
nection with the filtration of light which reaches the 
orthochromatic plate at the time of exposure that these 
words may very well be retained for this signification. 
But “safe-light” is self-explanatory, and though it may 
be a practical misnomer at times, it will at any rate be 
an unmistakable term, and likely to be of service in the 
constantly greater use which is being made of light-filters 
of all kinds. 


* * * 
A New The paper by Dr. Novak, which we 
Flash translate on another page, contains, it 
Powder. 


will be seen, particulars of a new flash- 
light mixture which the measurements show to be in 
advance of any other formula in the production of a 
highly photographically active flash. The new cadmium- 
magnesium mixture is closely approached by that of 
thorium. and magnesium, obtainable commercially as the 
“Agfa” powder. This latter, according to Dr. Novak’s 
measurements, is but very little behind. the newly recom- 
mended compound, whilst it has a greater speed of combus- 
tion. The figures in the table are instructive, as showing the 
great differences which exist between flash-powders of the 
various formule, although the list might well be made 
complete by the addition of a perchlorate mixture, and of 
the mixture of potassium chlorate, antimony sulphide, and 
magnesium, which has long been used as a safe if rather 
smoky powder. The author points out that the danger 
of spontaneous combustion which exists in the case of a 
cadmium-nitrate powder containing a trace of acid may 
be completely obviated by preparing a nitrate containing 
a proportion of basic salt, the retention of free acid being 
then chemically impossible. 


* * * 
Faked Mr. C. H. Claudy, in our Philadelphian 
Motoring Pe contemporary the “Camera,” calls atten- 
Photographs. ji5n to the photographs which have 


appeared in the American motor press, in which some 
suggestion of high speed has been obtained by purposely 
distorting the photograph of a stationary motor, so as 
to imitate the result of using a narrow-slit focal-plane 
shutter at a high speed on a rapidly moving object. The 
results of this faking process, as the writer points out, 
are easily recognisable from the fact that the background, 
if allowed to remain in the photograph, also suffers the 
same distortion. Usually, too, anachronisms in the 


} 
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unsharpness of the alleged moving parts of the car are 
to be seen in these faked pictures of a stationary car. 
In one particular instance a car, in a photograph which 
assumes to be that made with the car at the high speed 
necessary to give rise to the distortion effects, completely 
fills a 10 by 8 print, and is critically sharp in some 
portions. Tt should not be difficult for a non-technical 
editor to distinguish between the illegitimate and genuine 
photographs. 


stic and 
other friends of the brothers Kearton 
which assembled at the Institute of Journalists last Friday 
afternoon witnessed’ a» marvellous demonstration of the 
success which has crowned the endeavours of the Keartons 
to apply the cinematograph to the record of the life of 
their timid bird subjects. Having done all that is 
humanly possible inthe. way of ordinary photography, the 
use of the cinematograph at close quarters possessed every 
element of difficulty which could be put in the path of 
the naturalist-photographer. Low the Keartons have 
silenced the working of the cinematographic camera so as 
to be able to use it within a few feet of their sitters is 
a matter which they leave to the conjectures of their 
audience, but that they have succeeded beyond their own 
hopes was evident from the realistic series of films which 
were projected on the screen. No doubt the methods of 
field craft which have inspired the property cow and tree 
have been employed to isolate the taking instrument in a 
sound-proof receptacle, but however that may be—we are 
merely guessing—the fact remains that the lecture 
audiences of the country have now the opportunity of 
listening to Mr. Kearton’s lectures with the accompani- 
ment of a form of illustration beyond which it is impossible 
to go very much further in the presentation of reality. 
We hope this triumph of photography will meet with a 
degree of appreciation equivalent to the immense pains 
which must have been bestowed upon it. 


Nature Cine- The small company of journal 
matography. 


* * * 


Invitation The example of the society photographer 
Sittings who draws business his way by the 
Neesee method of offering a sitting for nothing 

; has been followed in numberless ways 
in humbler walks of the profession, but we have rarely 
seen an announcement so frank as that of a firm in the 
North of London, which has been distributing from house 
to house a circular letter in these terms :— 


Denar Sir, on Mapam,—We respectfully wish to call your attention 
to this class of Photography. we have now added to our Business 
an experienced staff of Out-door Operators, and all work is guaranteed 
of the same high-class quality as delivered from our establishment. 
Our operator will be in your neighbourhood within two days from 
the receipt of this circular. We would wish you and friends to 
be in the foreground of Photograph when taken, so as to give the 
Picture the desired effect. We do not make any charge whatever 
for taking the Photograph. We do not require any cash deposits. 
We trust you; and should the Proof Photograph when submitted +9 
you prove to your satisfaction, we shall be pleased to execute your 
esteemed orders. 


Accompanying this document was an envelope marked 
“From Official Department.” ‘We have nothing to say 
about the bona-fides of the firm responsible for these 
overtures.. For all we know the business is a perfectly 
genuine one; in fact, we can only conclude, from the 
method of conducting it, that it is a reputable piece of 
business enterprise. Yet we cannot help feeling that such 
a state of things is lamentable, and repulsive to photo- 
graphers struggling to follow their craft in the dignified 
but, we fear, hopelessly old-fashioned way of ten years 
ago. This “speculative outdoor photography,” as its 


exponents themselves refer to it, is still another example o 
the cleavage of the photographers at a middle point int 
two classes—those putting good work and a certain degre 
of business restraint before all else, and those who pu 
these matters from them. The middle-class photographer 
to his own undoing, is left like Kipling’s “Tomlinson ”— 
not good enough for one or bad enough for the other. 


* * * 


Patent Office Those who read the reports of the pr 
Fees. ceedings in Parliament are fully awar 
hat a new Patents Act has been under discussion for som 
little time past. One day last week, in a printed reph 
o Mr. Barnes, Mr. Lloyd George, the President of th 
Board of Trade, stated that the Patent Office fees hay 
yielded a good profit of late years. Yet he could not se 
his way to reduce them, in view of the increase in th 
office expenses. He added that it would not be to th 
interest of the poor inventor to substitute for the presen 
ees those chargeable in the Unitéd States, as that woul 
benefit the comparatively small number of successfu 
inventors at the expense of the others. In America th 
fees amount to £7, the patent remaining in force for sever 
een years, whilst in the United Kingdom the fees tota 
up to £5 at the end of the fourth year. However, w 
may add that for the ful! period the fees amount t 
something like £100. In the reply above quoted, it i 
mentioned that only 4 per cent. of British patents remaii 
in force for the full term of fourteen years. If this esti 
mate applies to patents for all inventions taken in thi 
country, it is pretty clear that the average, if taken ii 
connection with photography, would be still less tha 
that. Comparatively few of the completed photographi 
patents have the fifth year’s renewal fee paid upon them 
indeed, a very large proportion of the applications fo 
patents published in our columns weekly never go beyont 
the provisional stage. It appears to be the habit of man: 
persons, when they have a new idea, or what they imagin 
to be new, to rush to the Patent Office and lodge an appli 
cation for a patent, without duly considering if it is likeh 
to bring them anything in return for even that smal 
outlay. In very many cases the return is nil. 


——— 


VIEW-ANGLE AND FOCAL LENGTH. 
We are very pleased to see that our note of July 26 o1 
“Long v. Short Focus Lenses” has elicited an approving 
and very interesting article from Mr. A. J. Anderson: 
there is, however, a point of some importance that ha: 
not been touched upon either by Mr. Anderson or our 
selves, that is, the reason why the ideal view-angle is sc 
small. Art does not acknowledge any laws that have 
no scientific basis, or, as some would perhaps rather say 
no logical foundation; hence, if it is true that a ten-inel 
lens includes an ideal picture angle on a quarter-plate. 
there must be some reason for it. There is, in fact, ¢ 
very simple and sound reason. Such a view-angle includes 
about 23 deg., and that is just about the angle that we 
can command with our two eyes without turning the head 
and without conscious effort. In studying pictures, every 
one instinctively adopts the position from which he can 
see the whole with the smallest possible trouble. If the 
whole picture cannot be taken in, in what people call 
“one glance,” it is seen more or less at a disadvantage 
—very much at a disadvantage if the picture happens 10 
have a very simple theme, for turning or moving the 
head practically cuts up the picture into bits, whereas 
one wants to see it as a whole. As a matter of fact, am 
angle of 20 deg. is about the ideal, while the maximum 
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nissible angle is about 28 deg. These are the actual 
ive angles—that is, the angles subtended by the hori- 
al width of the picture. Taking the width of a quarter- 
s picture as 4 in., a 10-in. lens subtends an angle of 
eg., an 8in. lens an angle of 28 deg., and an 114-in. 
an angle of 20 deg. The last is therefore the best 
ll, while 10 in. is a very good average focal length, 
8 in. is really the minimum that should be used. 
ourselves, we use a long-focus lens whenever possible, 
if out on a snap-shotting expedition we prefer a 5-in. 
subsequent enlargement, for the simple reason that 
that lens we can deal with any subject that presents 
i, whereas, as Mr. Anderson admits, a long-focus lens 
t always convenient. It is not possible to take every 
set at just the ideal angle, and a wide angle is at times 
able for other than pictorial reasons. 

is just possible that some may conclude from what 
been said that a narrow picture angle is essential in 
hing that claims to be a picture. This is far from 
ythe case. There are subjects with which wider angles 
necessary for purely pictorial reasons. A painter 
rally considers 60 deg. to be about the limit, but he 
employs such a wide angle as this for exceptional 
acts, and such subjects for the most part are quite 
ited to photography. From the nature of photography 
impossible to deal in any satisfactory manner with 
complex subjects. Simplicity of subject is the key 
iccess in pictorial photography, while a crowded sub- 
is altogether unmanagable. On the other hand, the 
cer can deal most successfully with complex subjects 
the photographer is foolish to expose a plate upon. 
desirable picture angle varies with the subject, wide 
3s generally going with complexity and narrow angles 
simplicity. Therefore, the photographer is naturally 
id down to narrow angles. The exception to this 
is to be found in the case of architecture. Here the 
itect is the artist, his adjustment of the parts of the 
jlex whole is perfected, and neither painter nor photo- 
her is at liberty to interfere with it, hence both 


i 


are on the same footing so far as selection of angle is 
concerned. 

Another point touched on in Mr. Anderson’s article is 
the use of the view-finder. If one is going to use the 
whole of the picture included on the plate, an accurate 
finder is verv necessary. otherwise some important part of 
the subject is sure to be cut off. In such a case the 
reflex camera scores beyond all others. But if it is 
intended to utilise a portion of the plate one need only 
use the finder to centre the view, and the. boundaries 
of the view can be adjusted after, upon the negative or 
print. As regards the composition of the view, it always 
appears to us to be a mistake to settle this with the aid 
of the image seen in finder or on the ground glass. In 
photography, composition depends entirely upon the selec- 
tion of the point of view, and in our opinion it is not 
only more instructive, but better in all respects to settle 
this by direct observation of the subject. We prefer to 
be without a camera altogether when studying points of 
view, and when the various most likely points have been 
selected we only use the finder or the focussing-screen 
to see how the subject will fill the plate, or the portion 
of it that we intend to use. For this purpose a simple 
rectangular frame, such as that described by ‘Mr. Anderson, 
is not only as satisfactory as, but in our opinion superior 
to, any other form of finder. Hand-camerists would 
probably produce a greater number of likely pictures if 
they paid less attention to the finder picture and more to 
the subject itself, and if they used the finder simply for 
the purpose of centring the view and ensuring that the 
whole of it is well within the limits of the plate. If 
enlargement is to be resorted to, the actual size of the 
image (within reasonable limits) is of little importance ; 
but as a rule we fear the majority of people pay more 
attention to this relatively unimportant matter than to 
anything else. They use the finder to see if they can get 
nearer the object and secure a larger image, whereas they 
ought rather to use it to see if they can get further away 
without making the scale too small. 


FLASHLIGHT 


MIXTURES. 


s following report of experiments made in the Vienna Institute. of Graphic Arts -by Dr. Novak; to whom photo- 
yhers are indebted for several similar investigations, may be studied by makers of these compounds rather than by the 
; . ot ‘ > 14 ‘“ ” 
deur user, in whose hands the manufacture of such products is attended with no little risk.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 


E points require to be taken into consideration in producing 
isfactory flashlight mixture :— 


[he amount of light, possessing photographie activity, pro- 
l. 
The rapidity of combustion. 
The amount of smoke produced. 


linary practical tests suffice to show the great differences 
1 exist between the various mixtures in respect of these 
properties. The author’s object, therefore, has been to 
xy methods of greater accuracy in examining various 
ers as regards their photographic activity and speed of 
ustion, in order to provide a more exact numerical compari- 
# the preparations. 

» photographic intensity of the flash was determined with 
s tube photometer!, in which ordinary gelatino-bromide 


1 Photographische Korrespondenz, 1903, p. 428. 


plates were exposed. The measurements were thus obtained in 
candle-meter seconds? (H.m.s.), the Hefner amyl-acetate lamp 
being taken as a unit. 

Three ground-glass screens were fixed in front of the sensito- 
meter: the flash was fired at six metres distance by an electric 
igniter, and each sample examined contained 1 gm. of mag- 
nesium, 

The measurement of the time of combustion was done with 
Rheden’s apparatus. 

Regarding the preparation of the flashlight, it may be noted 
that the separate substances were finely powdered singly and 
mixed with the magnesium powder on a piece of glazed paper. 
Such a precaution is, of course, necessary in all cases on account 
of the explosion of the mixture which may take place through 
rubbing or shock. 


2 A candle-meter-second is the chemical effect of a Hefner amyl-acetate lamp in 
one second at one meter distance. 
% Photographische Korrespondenz, 1903, p. 115. 
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The following table gives the results of the determinations. 
It should be noted that the mixtures of magnesium with zinc 
nitrate and with cadmium nitrate have not been previously 
examined :— 


Relative photo- 
graphic intensity 
on gelatino-bromide 


Time of 
combustion 
in seconds. 


Mixed with 1 gm. (15 grs.) of 
magnesium powder, 


of silver. 
H.M.S. 
Potass permanganate (2 gm.) ... W73; 0008 Fee ce 12 
Potass nitrate l gm. .. BLOODY “cpgooso%a ‘07 
Barium nitrate 1 gm... 60,000 ‘07 
Strontium nitrate 1 gm, 84,000 105 
Thorium nitrate 1 gm. 281,000 +220 
an » #em. 332,000 -230 
55 >» 6d 2m. 358,000 24 
Zirkon nitrate 1 gm. ...... 237,000 : "24 
\ Burns slowly 
Ceric nitrate 1 gm.............. 1785000 + s,s... 5c. in about 
| T sec. 
Zine nitrate 1 om. ., 173,000 +250 
= Nt BF BEM Secon . 282,000 A 270 
Cadmium nitrate, slightly basic, gm. 399,000 § “300 
Moly bdictacidtomar eee 2O\O0ON esrccse { in. ahowt 
Ammonium molybdate 1 gm. ......... 30; O00 ee rescce PY} 


Perfectly dry materials were used for all the preparations. In 
the case of one mixture, that with the cadmium nitrate, it was 
noticed that a trace of nitrous or nitric acid in the preparation 
rendered the mixture liable to spontaneous combustion ; which 
took place usually a few minutes after making the mixture. If, 
however, a few drops of soda solution are added to that of the 
cadmium nitrate, so as to produce a slight precipitate, the result, 
after evaporation, was a mixture which is slightly basic, and 
gives rise to no spontaneous combustion. 

Of the various mixtures, that which gave the greatest photo- 
graphic intensity is that containing cadmium nitrate. Next 
in order comes that with thorium nitrate. It is further scen 


from the table that the light obtainable varies with the pr 
tion of thorium nitrate, the most favourable proportion beir 

horiumunitrabeswrsaescassesoceecesseeer 1 part. 

WIDER RITE core ececocronacuundenasabenaoton 2 parts. 
Ceric nitrate is useless as an oxidant in flash powders, ag 
too slow in burning. It may, however, be useful as a time] 
on account of its high development of useful light. The ti 
combustion could be easily prolonged still further by the i 
duction of suitable inert bodies. The author hopes to x 
the results of experiments in this direction. 

A very luminous flash is obtained from the mi 
of zine nitrate (§ part) and magnesium (1 part) ; but the mix 
containing molybdic acid and ammonium molybdate hay 
practical value. 

In reference to the time of combustion, the compounds 
potassium or barium nitrate burn the quickest. The tin 
combustion of the cadmium and thorium powders is about. 
to four times as great, but practical tests have shown that 
latter speed is fully sufficient for successful exposures, W 
the mixtures have the great advantage of providing nine t 
times the “ photographic ” light of those with potassium nit 

The greater or less development of “smoke,” so importa 
practice, was found to run pretty much according to the 
that the greater the light the less the smoke. The mixtures 
potassium nitrate gave the greatest amount of smoke, and { 
with thorium or cadmium the least. 

The properties of the mixture of magnesium and basic 
mium nitrate (1: 1) have not been previously published, 
are worthy of notice on account of their favourable char 
from the practical standpoint—that is to say, great lumi 
intensity and very little smoke. 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that the light em 
by the cadmium-magnesium mixture produces a contim 
spectrum in addition to the familiar magnesium lines. 

Franz Noy 


ON THE ACTION OF WATER AND OF DEVELO 


ING SOLUTIONS ON 


THE SENSITIVENESS ¢ 


GELATINO-BROMIDE PLATES. 


Ir has been noticed that plates impregnated with water: or 
developing solutions have their sensitiveness to light diminished 
in proportion varying with the particular plate. This fall in 
sensitiveness can be produced by moistening the plates with 
the liquids as well as by immersion of the plates during ex- 
posure. We set ourselves to examine this phenomenon in order 
to discover what practical results it would lead to as regards 
the better illumination of the dark-room, as well as to ascer- 
tain the effect of the hydrometric condition of the air on the 
sensitiveness of photographic plates. Two series of tests were 
made, one dealing with the general sensitiveness of the plates, 
and the other with their sensitiveness to different; parts of the 
spectrum. An electric incandescent lamp was used in the first, 
daylight in the second. The experiments were carried out with 
the following plates :— 
Rapid Emulsions.—Lumiére “blue label.” 

Lumiére Ortho A. 

Lumiére Ortho B. 

Lumiére panchromatic. 

x rose label. 

Y American. 
Slow .Emulsion.—Lumiére red label. 


The Effect on General Sensitiv. ness. 


The influence of the temperature of the developer and of 
time of development on the experiments was eliminated by 
posing at the same time as each plate was examined a d 
check plate coated with the same emulsion. This exposure 
made in one and the same vessel divided into two compartme 
one of which contained the dry check plate, and the other 
plate immersed in the water or the developer. The sides of 
vessel thus holding the two plates were opaque, and the yy 
part could be closed entirely or partly by means of a shuttes 
means of which a series of increasing exposures could be n 
by exposing successively the different portions of the plate. 
plate was thus divided into a number of bands, one of which 
not been exposed at all, whilst the others had received expos! 
increasing in the progression, 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Each brand of plate was examined as to its behaviour in 
following liquids :— 


A.—1. Immersion in water only followed by normal deve 
ment in diamidophenol. 


2. Immersion in diamidophenol developer, followed by 
velopment in the same solution, 
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—1. Immersion in plain water, followed by development in 
roquinone and a carbonate. 

Immersion in hydroquinone-carbonate developer, followed 
levelopment in the same solution. 
—1. Immersion in plain water, followed by development in 
acetone. 
Immersion in the pyro-acetone developer, followed by de- 
pment in the same solution. 
, a second series of experiments the plates, instead of being 
jsed under the layer of liquid, were simply moistened with 
ash soaked in water or the solution. 
he results of these two series of tests were identical. They 
ved us that in the case of using an incandescent electric lamp 
n illuminant, the loss of sensitiveness is practically the same 
both water and developing solutions—that is to say, that the 
is due to the absorption of light by the layer of liquid cover- 
the plate. 
he Sigma plates and the blue label plates suffered an appreci- 
: loss of sensitiveness. The Ortho A plates, the slow plates 
| label), sustained only a weak reduction of their sensitive- 
;, whilst the Ortho B plates and the panchromatics appeared 
etain practically all their sensitiveness. 
he phenomenon is most marked in the case of the Sigma 
es, the sensitiveness of which became one-quarter to one- 
1 that of the unwetted plates. This fact has allowed of our 
sloping without fog plates of the Sigma brand, which had 
a normally exposed by immersing them for a few seconds in 
er. The dark-room was lighted by a yellow incandescent 
p of 16 candle-power placed at a distance of three yards from 
dish. The plate was examined twice, the first time two 
mtes, and the second time three minutes, after the com- 
icement of development. Blue label plates exposed under the 
le conditions, as well as all the other plates, excepting those 
low speed, gave a very appreciable fog. 


niluence of the Quantity of Absorbed Water 
the Loss of Sensitiveness. 


he maximum fall in sensitiveness (due to moistening with 
er) taking place in the case of the Sigma plates, we endea- 
zed to determine in the case of these plates :— 

. The quantity of water necessary for the loss in sensitiveness 
degin to be appreciable. 

. The quantity of water needed to produce the maximum loss 
sensitiveness. 

for this purpose we exposed Sigma plates under a bell in an 
josphere saturated with moisture, and compared their sensi- 
mess with check plates which had been allowed to remain in 
‘atmosphere for times varying from two minutes to five hours. 
-found that at a temperature of about 60 deg. Fahr. the loss 
sensitiveness became appreciable after about half an hour in 
» bell, and reached a maximum (one-quarter to one-fifth the 
‘mal sensitiveness) when the action of the damp air had been 
ntained for about four hours. On determining the relative 
ights of water which a plate absorbs after a time of half an 
ar and of four hours in an atmosphere saturated with moisture 
s following figures were obtained :— 


on 


ater in a plate 13 by 18 om. ..........s+0++¢ aceon oeeeee -128 gm. 
ater in a 13 by 18 plate after half an hour in atmo- 

sphere saturated with water .......-::s1seseerreeeeee 1,334 gm. 
ater in a 13 by 18 plate after four hours in atmo- 

sphere saturated with water .....c::sscsseerseerseeseeeees .288 gm, 


The Influence of Dryness on Sensitiveness. 


It seemed advisable to determine whether part of the loss of 
asitiveness produced by absorption of moisture is permanent, 
if on desiccation in the air the plate regains its original sensi- 
eness ; also whether drying at 212 deg, Fahr. or by prolonged 
Orage over sulphuric acid produces any increase of sensitive- 
BS. yinal sensitive- 


In the first case the plate regained its orig 


ness. 


normal could be noticed. 


In the second case no increase of sensitiveness above the 


COMPARED WITH 


THE MOISTENED PLATE, 


OF 


SENSITIVENESS 


OF 


LOSS 
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Experiments on Orthochromatic Sensitiveness- 


In these experiments the solar spec 


rum was photographed in 


a spectrograph, and the various plates used, as in the previous 


series of tests. 
the table subjoined. 


They show 


The results of these exposures are contained in 


that for a given liquid there 


are, in certain cases, notable differences between the action of 
white light and that of particular spectral regions. 

It will be noticed that variable losses of sensitiveness are 
obtained with the different deve 
when daylight is used, although in the same conditions but using 
incandescent electric light the differences are very much less. 


opers used to wet the plates 


Conclusions. 


From the results above descri 


may be drawn :— 
1, Gelatino-bromide plates experience a fall in sensitiveness 
when wetted with water or deve 


sensitiveness on drying. 


They do 


degree of sensitiveness on comple 


2. The loss of sensitiveness varies with the plate. 


ed the following conclusions 


oper, but regain their initial 
not, however, assume a greater 


e desiccation. 
It is most 


marked in the case of the Lumiére Sigma plates. 

3. The loss of sensitiveness varies, for the same plate, with 
the different regions of the spectrum to which the plate may be 
exposed. It is most marked in the green and yellow. 

4. The above facts can be advantageously applied in the illu- 
mination of the dark-room. 


A. 
A. 


AnD L. LuMIEre. 
SEYEWETz. 
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CONTROL IN THE OZOBROME PROCESS 


(A Paper in “ Photograp 
‘Pp gray 


THE ozobrome pigmenting solution, as has been mentioned in 
the many articles on the subject, consists essentially of a 
mixture of potassium ferricyanide, potassium bromide, and 
potassium bichromate. The chemical processes which are per- 
formedy by these chemicals are somewhat as follows :—The 
ferricyanide acts as a strong oxidising body on the silver 
image, converting it, in the presence of potassium bromide, 
into silver bromide, and being itself reduced to potassium 
ferrocyanide. This latter body undergoes an immediate re- 
oxidation to ferricyanide by means of the bichromate, which 
is thereby reduced to chromium oxide. This latter then acts 
as a hardener of the pigment film in a method similar to that 
which occurs in the carbon process. There is thus formed 
a certain definite proportion of hardened bichromated and 
pigmented gelatine according to the quantity of silver in the 
original bromide print, and it is noteworthy that the strength 
and gradation of the silver print fixes the final ozobrome 
result. The latter can, it is true, be varied within certain 
limits as regards its intensity by the pigment selected; never- 
theless, with a special selection of pigment, as is the case 
in the ozobrome process as commercially offered, the equivalent 
of the silver print in carbon is obtained. 

In general, the ozobrome process is worked by the transfer 
method on account of the fact that the original bromide print 
being upon baryta paper, the latter becomes slightly brittle 
during the various operations, and requires an after-bath of 
glycerine in order at the end to get the print to lie flat. 
If, however, specially prepared bromide paper is used in the 
original instance, there is no necessity whatever to transfer the 
print, although in this case, as is well known, several carbon 
duplicates cannot be obtained from the same print. 

The development of the ozobrome print takes place just in the 
same way as that of ordinary carbon copies, the chemical tan- 
ning of the gelatine being precisely analogous to that of the light 
in the carbon process. It is usually well not to exceed the time 
of immersion in the pigmenting solution recommended in the 
directions, namely, two minutes. This time is found fully suffi- 
cient for even the most vigorous bromide prints. A longer time 
gives somewhat stronger ozobromes, but a period of immersion of 
three to four minutes is liable to cause fog or partial insolubility 
of the gelatine film, with the result that extremely hot water is 
required for the development. A shorter time of immersion than 
two minutes is equally inadvisable, as the complete decomposi- 
tion of the silver in the print does not then take place, and there- 
fore the shadows (particularly) of the ozobrome suffer. Tt is 
obvious that a certain proportion of ferricyanide is necessary for 
the conversion of the silver image, and since the solution is only 
available through absorption of it by the pigment paper, it is 
easy to see that with too short a time of immersion the bleaching 
process may not be complete in the case of prints of more than 
the usual vigour. The result of this would be that the shadows 
appear flat in contrast to the half-tones, in consequence of the 
tanning of the film not having been proportional to the amount 
of silver in the bromide. Curling of the pigment paper on im- 
mersion in the ozobrome solution can be avoided by softening 
the paper for one minute, not longer, in water at 60 deg. F., 
and then, after allowing the water to drain off, immersing in the 
ozobrome solution. It is well if this procedure be followed to 
use a rather stronger ozobrome solution for the same time of 
immersion, or to immerse for about half a minute longer. As 
a rule, it will be found that in the case of pigment paper which 
has been packed flat there will be no need to take precautions 
as to curling, provided that the paper has not been kept in too 


hische Korrespondenz.”) 


dry a place. Previous softening has the result that the pigm 
film does not adhere so well to the support, and on developmi 
in warm water may very easily become detached. 

It is important to ensure the pigment paper being broug 

quickly into contact with the silver image, while the latter 
on a glass plate, without inclusion of air-bells. Ag the chemi 
action of the bath takes place at once on the wet bromide prij 
it is easy to see that veil and dark or light patches will be ¢ 
result of working too slowly, and if the pigment image moy 
after having been squeegeed to the bromide, double outlines ¢ 
he natural consequence. In some directions which have be 
given by various writers on the ozobrome process, it has be 
uggested that the two prints should be laid together und 
water, the pigment tissue having been previously immersed 
the ozobrome solution, and that they should be brought in 
contact below the liquid and then removed and squeegeed. T 
writer’s experience, however, is that the method suggested abo 
is preferable, as it avoids irregularities due to the diffusion 
the ozobrome bath from the pigment film. 
The strength of the bath and the time of immersion are ve 
important points in making ozobrome prints. It may be take 
hat two to three minutes is a normal time of immersion in tl 
standard bath—i.e., five times diluted—recommended for 4] 
process. The strongest pigmenting solution which can be us 
fully employed is 1 to 3, and the weakest 1 to 6, these figures x 
presenting the proportion of water added to the commerei 
solution. Pigment prints of great softness are obtained by usin 
stronger solutions for the normal time. On adopting a long 
time of bathing, the prints become still softer, but fog fr 
quently occurs, and the development is rendered more diffiew: 
owing to partial insolubilisation of the pigment film, makin 
the'use of hotter water necessary. Greater contrasts and greate 
clearness of the high-lights are obtained by using a more dilute 
solution for the normal time. 

The two extremes concentrated solution and long immersio: 
and dilute solution and short immersion should be avoided as fa 
as possible. 

It may be well to summarise those variations which can b 
made in the practice of the ozobrome process in the followin 
short table :— 


ct 


n 


+ 


, £ . Strength of the Time 
Silver Prints.* Ozobrome Solution, of 
temperature 60 deg. F, Immersion 
Strong, tending tohard Aan 2 (14) 
Too strong, but with good half-tones 3 (2) 


Normal, 7.¢., with good gradation 

and great strength... . wo leg 
Somewhat flat, lacking strength in 

the shadows tb oot be TO cre 4 to 5 (3-4 


Nore,—It is assumed that the Pigment tissue is softened by immersion for one 
minute in water before placing in the ozobrome solution. If immersed dry into the 


Fektteny tine shorter times of immersion given in parentheses in column 3 shoulc 
be used, 


cou 23 t0 32 


A time of immersion of 15 minutes can obviously scarcely be 
given in the case of a very dry pigment paper which has not been 
previously softened, and attention should be paid in working the 
process to the proper state of the pigment paper before immersion. 
In the case of pigment tissue previously softened in water it is 


possible to adopt a time of immersion of any desired degree of 
brevity, 


* Gelatino-chloride and chloro-bromide prints give as a rule softer ozobrome 
copies than bromides of similar strength ; but it should be remembered that any 
print the image of which consists of metallic silver may be used for the ozobrome 
process. The vehicle of the silver print appears also to have little influence on the 
preparation of ozobromes, since a print made on “Rotary” matt collodion paper, 


washed, fixed, and again washed but not toned, gives entirely good results as the 
original for ozobromes, 
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lm the case of ozobromes which are treated in a strong solu- 
n, 1 in 3 of the pigmenting bath, and are given a fairly long 
1e of immersion—e.g., three minutes—but nevertheless do not 
ne out with sufficiently soft contrasts, it is advisable to first 
ten the silver print itself in water for a few minutes, soak it 
a1 per cent. solution of alum for two minutes, allow the latter 
drain completely away from the print, and then bring the 
) into contact in the usual way, the pigment print having been 
mersed for two minutes in a 1 to 5 ozobrome bath in this way, 
nts of excellent clearness and softness are obtained. Similar 
ults may be achieved by addition to a 1 to 6 ozobrome solu- 
n of a little alum solution. About 5 c.c.s of 10 per cent. solu- 
n of alum is the correct quantity to add to about 100 c.c.s. of 
» bath. These methods of control may prove useful in those 
es where previous treatment or control of the silver prints 
not be undertaken. 

Slight veil or fog on the ozobrome prints can be dispersed by 
uring water over them or throwing it over the prints with the 
nd or with a wad of cotton wool lightly applied with pressure 
the prints. More pronounced fog results, as above observed, 
too long immersion in solutions of too great strength. 

The addition of alum makes the pigmented film, especially 
at on the surface, partially insoluble, whereby a slight veil is 
med even in the highest lights. It should be borne in mind 
at a very weak veil of this kind should always be present, 
st as it should be in ordinary carbon printing. The tanning 
tion of the alum exerted not only on the pigment film, but also 
the bromide print, prevents great penetration of the ozobrome 
lution, with the result that a print in similar relief, and 
erefore of greater softness, is the result. 

The time of contact. between two prints is directly dependent 


upon the-hardening (aluming) of the silver print. I have found 
that even for very strongly hardened prints fifteen minutes is 
fully sufficient; it is only necessary to see that the solution does 
not evaporate from the paper, and if the latter and the pigment 
tissue are placed between two glasses, it may be left over night 
and perfect prints afterwards developed. In the case of prints 
which have hardened by age it is frequently found that the half- 
tones come away. In such cases, ib is well to unharden the 
prints in a bath of 3 per cent. acetic acid, afterwards washing 
thoroughly from ten to fifteen minutes, and then hardening 
afresh with 3 per cent. alum solution, with a further washing of 
fifteen minutes ; such prints can be placed in water and brought 
in contact with the “ ozobromed ” pigment tissue. 

Tn carrying out the above unhardening process, it is advisable 
to go over the print with a soft brush or tuft of cotton wool to re- 
move air-bells in each stage; without this the latter are apt to 
appear in the finished print in the form of white spots. 

In the case of ozobromes for which bromide prints are being 
specially made, it may be sometimes convenient to remember 
that the ozobrome can be prepared before the print has been 
fixed. In this case the developed print is rinsed, hardened for 
ten minutes in alum solution, and washed for ten minutes with- 
out access of light. It is then placed, according to the ordinary 
methods, in contact with the pigment paper and developed in 
warm water. In working by the non-transfer process, fixation 
should be given in any case in order to remove the bleached 
bromide image, and therefore the whole of the silver bromide 
is removed from the print. This method, which can be used 
also in the cases of collodio and gelatine printing-out papers, is 
often advantageous in preparing ozobromes. 


Orro SInBERT. 


OZOBROMES FROM COLLODION PRINTS. 


[The above notes of Herr Siebert may be supplemented by the following from the current issue of the “ Photographische Mitteil- 
mgen,” describing the writer’s experience in the use of collodion prints as originals in the ozobrome process. ] 


In order to be successful in the use of collodio-chloride prints as 
iginals for the preparation of ozobromes, the collodion paper 
ould be printed somewhat deeper than usual and the free silver 
joroughly washed out. The prints should not be toned, nor for 
e same reason should the seli-toning papers be employed. The 
‘ints are simply fixed, again washed, and are then ready for use in 
le process. In fact, it is not necessary to fix the prints; they may 
2 used in the pigmenting process as soon as washed. A dilution of 
le purchased ozobrome solution, with five times its volume of water 
ad a time of immersion of the pigment tissue of two minutes 
lerein, will be fovnd about the correct standards to employ when 


| 


working from collodion prints. The time of contact with the pig- 
ment tissue may average about twenty minutes. Equally good 
results may be obtained on glossy and matt paper, but it is advis- 
able to use a safe edge in order to secure the adhesion of the 
pigment print to the collodion surface when the non-transier form 
of the process is worked. 

Aristo, albumen, and casein papers have not proved so satis- 
factory as originals for ozobromes. They are capable of good 
results, but at times the reproductions are not satisfactory. The 
irregularity probably arises from the different degrees of resistance 
of the films of these papers to the penetration of the ozobrome 
solution. Fritz WENZEL. 


HINTS ON STUDIO CONSTRUCTION. 


HOsE who regularly read, as I do, the replies to queries given in 
1e “ Answers to Correspondents” column of the “ British Journal ” 
ill have noticed the number of questions that relate to the construc- 
ion of studios, the kind of blinds best for them, the colour the 
fudio should be painted inside, etc. Some practical hints, therefore, 
n the subject by an old hand in portrait photography may possibly 
e of use to others younger ia photography. Apparently many of 
he queries emanate from those who have had but limited practica 
Xperience in the profession ; they cannot adapt themselves to circum- 
tances without aid, or they would not require enlightening on the 
imple matters to which their queries relate. 
Judging from some of the queries and from advertisements 0 
usinesses for sale, in which a studio with a north light is made a 
eature of, it would seem that the idea is somewhat prevalent with 
lany that it is only in the studio with a north light that good 
ictures can be taken. If that is the case, no greater fallacy exists. 
the only advantage I can conceive in a studio with a north aspec 
n that the light is gereraliy more uniform throughout the day 


than in any other. For thet reason inexperienced or unskilful 
workers may be enabled to produce better results than they would 
otherwise do. With a northern asvect also the sun gives less trouble 
than with others, but experienced hands know quite well how to 
deal with that as circumstances arise. I have eyen heard of very 
eligible premises, as regards business, being rejected for others in 
a far less suitable place, merely because a studio with a north light 
could not be erected there. 

The aspect of the studio is quite of secondary importance as com- 
pared with the business position. The excellence of the work depends 
entirely upon the photographer who works it. During my quarter 
of a century in portrait photography, a good part of which was im the 
collodion days, I have worked in studios with aspects of nearly all 
the points of the compass, except the north. I never had the experi- 
ence of working with a north light. 'The nearest approach to it has 
been north-east and north-west. Once I worked for a time in one 
with a due south light, and I may say that, amongst what I consider 
the best pictures I have produced, were those taken in the south-lit 
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studio. The light was very variable, it is true, but that is of little 
moment to anyone who understands his business. 


Studio Types. 


En passant, I may remark that the late Mr. Valentine Blanchard, 
as well as the late Mr. Adam Salamon, whose portraits created such 
a furore for the effects in their lighting about the early *seventies, 
preferred a south light to work in, and had their studios constructed 
with a south aspect. One of the advantages of a south light is the 
great variety in lighting that can be obtained with more ease than. 
in many others. The light also is stronger, and enables shorter 
exposures to be given, no mean advan age in winter. Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned how the studio above referred to in which I 
worked was built. It was of the lean-to form. The side light, which 
was fairly high, was glazed with ground glass, the roof with plain 
glass. This was fitted with two sets of blinds, on spring rollers; 
those next the glass were white, and the others black. The side was 
fitted with black curtains running on rods. With this simple arrange- 
ment I obtained pictures with great variety in the lighting, and shey 
gave great satisfaction to the sitters. 

For two years my work was done in a studio with an all-top light ; 
there was no light at all below S9ft. rom the floor, yet satisfac ory 
portraits were obtained in it. Fortunately, the studio, or, rather, 
room, was large, and by means of reflectors the top light was, to a 
great extent, converted into a side one. However, this kind of studio 
is certainly inconvenient, and is by no means to be recommended if 
circumstances will permit of any other being constructed. In many 
instances, as in this, the photographer is restricted to certain aspects, 
and also by restrictions with regard to the Building Acts, also by 
the by-laws made by local authorities, so that the best as to be 
made of the existing circumstances, “ The coat must be cut accord- 
ing to the cloth.” 

The most general forms of studio at the present time are the 
ridge or span roof and the lean-to, and both are good. The former 
can usually be lighted from both sides, and the latter, of course, 
from one side only. Hence with the latter, unless both ends of the 
studio are used for sitters, all must be lighted on the same side. 
Hence there is a great sameness in the lighting of the portraits. With 
the span roof it follows that either side light, provided it is not 
obscured by other buildings, can be used as occasion may require. 
Two studios in which I worked for some years were of the ridge 
roof form, and ran north and south, so that the sitter, when placed 
at the south end, could be lighted with either east or a west light, 
whick was a great convenience. In the earlier part of the day, when 
the west light could be used, there was no trouble with the sun. 
Neither was there in the latter portion, when the east light could be 
employed. Such studios are very convenient to work in, but space 
and surrounding conditions are not always available. 


The Lean-to Studio. 

A very favourite form of studio at the present time is the les 
form, and, on the whole, if both ends are utilised for the sitte 
is the one to be preferred. For general work it is desirable 
its length should not be less than 25ft. to S0ft., and its width a 
13ft. or 14ft. This will permit moderately large groups to be te 
and lenses of fairly: long focus being employed, so that good pers 
tive is obtained in the pictures. With short studios the sitters | 
to be placed very close to the background, and, as a conseque 
there is no atmosphere between them. Hence the sitter looks m 
as if he were stuck on to the background, or even let into it. §} 
studios also necessitate the use of short focus lenses, so that 
perspective becomes violent, and the pictures convey the idea 
distortion. Most of those who take large heads, where the lens 
to be placed 6ft. or 7ft. from the sitter, find that this class of picti 
as a rule, does not give the same satisfaction as do smaller ones ta 
at a greater distance. 


The Proportions of Glaz ng. 

Here are good proportions for a studio for general work, whet! 
of the lean-to or ridge form. It may be well to say here that 
is undesirabie to have more glass than is really necessary, as 
tends 10 make the studio und uly hot in summer and unnecessar 
cold in winter. We will consider one, say, 27ft. long and 14ft. wic 
6ft. of the roof at either «nd, and 4ft. at the sides may be opaque, 
solid. The wider the studio the more at the ends may be ma 
Opaque, and the narrower, the less. The height from the floor 
the eaves may be 8ft. 6in. to 10ft. from the floor, inclusive of abe 
Sft. of skirting next the floor. ‘This may be glazed with plain gla 
or, if the studio is much over ooked, with fluted glass, as that de 
not obstruct the light, and yet cannot be seen through. The heig 
from the eaves to the ridge may be about 6ft., and that will gi 
a good slope to quickly carry: off rain, and thus help in preventi 
the water finding its way through. A very suitable glass for t 
roof is what is known as rolled plate. It is thick, obstructs but lit 
light, and is not likely to be damaged by hailstorms. The gla 
need not be carried up to the ridge by a couple or three feet, 
then the roof can the more easily be made, and kept, watertigh 
Also, the blinds or curtains, whichever are used, can the more easi 
he fixed, so as to exclude light. 

The framework of the building is best of iron, as that is m 
affected by the weather jn the same way that wood is, and for th 
reason the roof can the better be kept in a watertight condition. 0h 
other point should be kept in mind in designing a studio—namel: 
its ventilation. Ventilators, that can be opened and closed ¢ 
required, should be placed in the highest part of the studio, an 
it is also a good plan to have others at the lowest portion, so thé 
a cool current of air can be admitted at the bottom, and the heate 


air pass out at the top. Wm. MicHenn. 


A TRIUMPH OF RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[The following notes by Mr. E. 8. Curtis, of Seattle, U.S. 


—Eps, “B.J.7] 


You ask me to tell you something of my work that would be of 
interest to photographers. I question anything in connection with 
it or information in regard to it being of much help to my fellow 
photographer, unless it would be to convince him that his life is 
one of comparative ease and comfort. To begin with, for every hour 
given to p otography two must be given to the word picture part 
of this record of the vanishing Indian. True, many of the hours 
given to the writing are those of the night time, and the light is 
not a 52 candle power stand lamp, but most likely two or half a 
dozen tallow candles fastened with their own wax to a 
scrap of plate or grub box. The everlasting struggle to do the work, 
do it well and fast, is such that leisure and comfort are lost sight, 
of. To the oft-asked question, “ What camera or lens do you use?” 
I can only reply, “I could not tell to save my soul; it is enough 
for me to know that I have something that will make pictures and 


A., which appear in the “ Photographie 'Times 
taking which is almost without an equal in respect of the time devoted to it and the 
applied to recording the features of a dying race. It is possible that Mr. Curtis's rem: 


»” describe a photographic under- 
thoroughness with which the camera has been 
arkable Indian pictures will be seen in England. 


that it is in working order.” And as to chemicals, I have almost 
forgotten that they are a necessary part of photography. With us 
it is seven days in a week, twenty-four hours in each day, and thirty. 
one days in most months. We sleep when we cannot work, and here 
is one place where we are most particular. Our beds must be as 
comfortable as human ingenuity can make a camp bed, for while 
we do rest we want to rest well. Most likely the roof to our apart- 
ment is the sky blue dome, but to sleep in the open is real rest. 


An Outfit Weighing one Ton 


The field season of 1906 was nine months long, beginning in the 
mountains of Apacheland, with snow still in sight, and long before 
the season ended we were snow-bound in the mountainland of the 
Hawalapai. The field party for the season was, firstly, Justo, our 
Mexican cook; two helpers, who could best be called ethnologists, 
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ting the lore, logic, and history of the people, one of whom 
as my stenographer; and myself, I doing the photography. 
» being three of us at work, there had to be three interpreters, 
1, of course, we secured from each group with which we were 
ng. During the season we have worked with fourteen languages 
no end of dialects. Our camp equipment, weighing from a 
and pounds to a ton, depending on distance from a source of 
ies; in photographic and other equipment there were several 
3s cameras, a motion picture machine, phonograph for recording 
, a typewriter, a trunk of reference books, correspondence files 
ing over a year of business affairs, as, being always on the 
, it is necessary to keep up my regular correspondence in con- 
m with the work, its publication and the lectures. all from the 

Tents, bedding, our foods, saddles, cooking outfit, four to 
horses, such was the outfit, Some one has to boss the job ; usually 
falls to me. Everything must be kept on the move that no 
is lost. Teams have to be bought, supplies secured, both com- 
ry and photographic, arrangements made for getting and sending 
On long stretches the whole outfit has to be shipped. At times 
ature of the country does not permit of waggon travel, and 
k train has to be made up and managed, or, perhaps, it is water 
portation, boats to be bought or built, and, when secured and 
j, must be handled, be it rough or smooth water, and, withal, the 
hing that must never be lost sight of, the purpose of the work— 
ure and vord history of the Indian and his life. But at times 
andling of the material side of the work almost causes one 
e sigh! of art and literature. 


A Year’s Touring of 60,000 Miles. 


ring the field season of 1905 sixty thousand miles of railroad 
ge were used. The totals of 1906 are not yet made up. And 
come the elements. ‘The rain pours down. What was an arid 
j when you made your evening camp is soon a lake. Perhaps in 
zkness of the night you have been compelled to gather your camp 
age and carry it to higher ground; or, perhaps, it is a fierce 
striking your camp, and if strong enough it will either blow 
ents to the ground or whip them to shreds. And then comes 
md storm. No horse can travel against it. If en route, you 
ub turn your waggon to one side to furnish as much of a wind- 
as possible, throw a blanket over your head, and wait for its 
az. It may be two hours or it may be ten, and when it is 
J your equipment is in sorry shape. Nothing can keep it out. 
ras, plate box, plate holders, motion machines, food—every- 
is sifted full of this fine powdery sand. Hail-storms will 
down on you and whip your camp into tatters. : At another 
it may be the heat, so intense that a furnace seems cool in 
arison. I have a keen recollection of a ten-day trip through 
ssert and mountains, when each day the thermometer registered 
r more in the shade, and water was more precious than gold. 
on the other hand, it may be snowstorms and cold that will 
you to forget that you were ever warm. We have just passed 
ghone. We went into the high mountains with a hunting party 
dians. Soon the snow began to fall, and when it snows in 
mountains it does that, and nothing else. When the snow 
y reached our waggon hubs we decided it was time to retreat. 
oad, hard to find at any time, was lost in the snow. Mountain 
and land marks were invisible in the falling, drifting, swirling 
of white. The horses floundered and fell, regained their feet, 
truggled on, only to give out completely and lay down in the 
ss. Food ran low, and we had th2 added misery of hunger along 
bitter cold. At another time a stubborn driver rushed his 
lorse team down a bank and into a freshet torrent, where, in 
agment of a minute, ail you could see of that waggon was its 
S top, and a muddy stream for a quarter of a mile was strewn 
the wreckage. From a half dozen cameras scarcely one could 
tched up out of that wreck, and plates—well, the shortest time 
ta new supply was ten days and a trip to cost hundreds of 
8. Another day the pack mule, with my only camera fastened 
back, slipped and rolled down the canyon a mile. The camera 
spread out on the mountain side, seeming to be nothing but 
ents. ‘Twelve hours’ steady, patient work, and it was patched 


it could be used. But such a sight! No camera worker 
> ever saw anything quite its equal. On the outside it was 
ich of ropes, bound and twisted in every direction, to hold 
ether. 


All this has not happened in one season. 


There have been nine 


of them, each having its good share, and yet I have not spoken of 


the 


people with whom we have to deal. Each tribe or village is 


like unto no other, but all have their full share of superstition and 
secretiveness, to say nothing of stubbornness. Each tribe visited is a 


new situation to be ta 


keri up and mastered, and that quickly. Every 


phase of their life must be noted, and, as far as possible, pictured, 


and the gathering of 


this lore, logic, and myth must go hand in 


hand with the picture making, as, without the knowledge of their 


life 


picture work well. 


How do I manage t' 


eve 


air 


he 
con: 
the 
sun 


ul 

ab 
the 
ut 


My mood to-night seems 


and 
For 
he 
neg 
for 
the 


oa 


perk 
the 
t 


hem. 


in the open, in the so 


Sioux, was made in strong sunlight, on the open prairie. 
‘icularly fine one of the Jicarilla chief was also made in the strongest 
glare of open sun, and the background a red blanket. 
fortunate 


You may ask how long 
Navaho does not know the 


The Curtis publication of t 
of twenty volumes of text, and bound in with the text of these 


, ceremony, domestic, political, and religious, one cannot do the 


Snowstorm Portraiture. 


he ‘portraits and the handling of the life? In 
Conditions cannot be changed. I must fit myself to 
Some of the portraits can be made in my tent, which is a 
sized one, made for photographic work. Many more are made 
t light of the morning or the intense glare of 
mid-day sun. (The subject secured, it matters not the time or 
ditions. The picture must be made. My fine picture of Alchasa, 
Apache chief, was made in the strong light of the mid-day 
, the background a juniper tree. The picture of Red Cloud, the 
The par- 


ry way. 


A certain 
picture caused the question, “How did you get that beauti- 
sott effect?” It is easy to answer. The picture was made in 
linding snowstorm, and the falling snow between the lens and 
sitter caused the semi foggy effect. The results were satisfactory, 
the doing of it exceedingly uncomfortable. 
0 have been to tell of the difficulties 
hardships. Do not think that this is the only side of the work. 
every hour of misery I could tell you of one of delight, and 
most stormy days have had glorious sunsets, and for every 
ative that is a disappointment there is one which is a joy, and 
every page of these trials I could write you countless ones of 
beauties of Indian land and Indian life. 

he field work will last? W 
answer he says, “ Whoola,” w 
rakes IE 
he limit of humen endurance. 


hen the 
hich is, 
o know: that for six years more 
After 


haps, the only answer. T 
work will be driven to 


hat there will be a little more leisure. 


A De Luxe Publication. 


he North Americam Indian will consist 


twenty volumes will be fifteen hundred of the small pictures, each 
one of the fifteen hundred being a full-page photogravure of the best 
quality. Several of the photogravures in each volume will be hand- 


coloured plates of ceremonial su 
a page 94 x 124, three hundred or more pages in each volume. 


pap 
pap 
twe 


thirty-six of the large pictures 14 


wil 


to be of the very best photogravure work. 
to make the book the very finest sample of 
Mr. Frederick Webb Hodge, o 


edit 


work. 


duc 
itse! 
ple 


The book in size will be 
The 
er used will be the best quality imported hand-made paper, a 
er that will be as lasting as can ‘be made. As a supplement to the 
nt volumes there will be twenty portfolios, each containing 
x 17, or in the complete set there 
y large pictures. These also are 
Every care will be taken 
he bookmaker’s art. 

the Smithsonian Institution, and 
or of the “ American Anthropologist,” will be the editor of the 
President Theodore Roosevelt will write the Foreword Intro- 
tion. It will be published ‘n parts, each part being complete in 
lf, as it will treat of certain tribes. It is proposed in the com- 
e work to take up all the tribes, both im pictures and in text, 


jects. 


e seven hundred and twen 


of our North American Iadians, who are yet in a primitive condition, 


pic 


uring every phase of their life. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s assistance in the work is in the form 


of an advance subscription to twenty-five sets of the work, this fund 


to 


be subject to my draft at the rate of $15,000 a year. Most of 


these copies, will be presented to foreign individuals and libraries. 
The use of this fund entails no restrictions or even suggestions in 
handling the work, I being simply supposed to do as I have in the 


pas 
pub 


t—work to the best advantage for the welfare of the work and 
lication. Epwarp S. Curtis. 
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THE GENESIS OF A MODERN LENS. 


ee 


[Im the following first instalment of an article from our contemporary the “Central Zeitung fiir Optik” a clear idea is given of the stag 
through which a modern high-class lens passes from the glass-works to the camera. Expressed, as it is, in popular language, Hi 
Biinger’s paper should prove deserving of study by those interested in their optical tools.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 


Durine the last fifteen years there has been a wonderful advance 
in the construction of cameras generally, and hand cameras in 
particular, but the advances in lens construction have been greater 
still. The expenditure of intellect, trouble, and care involved in 
the production of the present-day anastigmat is known and appre- 
ciated by the initiated. To the layman there is apparently more 
-value in the bright brass or nickel fittings, the bright red bellows 
and polished woodwork of a camera, than in the less pretentious 
looking lens, and the novice is astonished to hear that the latter 
im many cases costs far more than the rest of the outfit. Photo- 
graphers, however, have become accustomed to the high prices of 
their lenses, and neglect the cheapest trash. Those who go in seri- 
ously for photography always choose good apparatus and lenses. 
Everyone knows from magnifying and opera glasses how cheap opti- 
cal goods can be, and he who does not know the difference between 
ordinary and the higher optics may well wonder why five or six 
pieces of glass in a mounting cost so much. And yet the price is 
fully justified. 

The facts as to the method of making a modern anastigmat are 
but little known to the public, and sometimes not even in com- 
mercial circles. Even now it is possible to hear a dealer say: 
“When an optician sits down and begins to grind, he cannot say 
beforehand that he will make an objective which will act in such 
and such a manner, or shall be specially fitted for a particular class 
of work. It is in most cases—chance.” It would be a bad thing 
for optics if this were the case. If a dealer says this, what must 
tthe public think? 

These articles are intended to sketch in simple language the 
genesis of the modern anastigmat, and in such a manner that even 
he who runs may read—and learn. As regards the theory and prac- 
tice, only so much will be dealt with as is necessary to give a clear 
conception of the facts. It would entail, too, considerably more 
space than can be given to it. 


Making the Raw Glass. 


The difficulties begin quite at the beginning, in the mantfacture 
-of the raw glass. The old opticians, with Fraunhofer at their head, 
made their own glass. As this was done only in a small way, and 
the science of glass manufacture was but in its infancy, the number 
-of glasses differing in their constants was small, and, naturally, the 
glasses could not be compared with those prepared in the special 
glass works of to-day. The greatest success in recent years in this 
particular direction has been the pioneer work of Dr. Schott, who, 
in conjunction with and at the suggestion of the late Ernst Abbe, 
made the first special success in glass smelting. With a subsidy 
from the Prussian State, the well-known glass smelting works ot 
Schott and Genossen were founded in Jena. To the new glasses of 
this establishment are we indebted for the possibility of making our 
modern anastigmats, and by altering the fluxes their optical con- 
stants were so altered as to fulfil the new requirements of the 
theoretical optician. 

Optical glass, whatever its refraction and dispersion, must before 
all things be as free from faults as possible. That is to say, it must 
show no bubble, wavy streaks, lumps, or other imperfections. 
Further, the whole piece must be homogeneous in the strictest sense 
-of the word. 


The Manufacture of the Glass. 


The constituents of the glass are melted in clay vessels, the so- 
called “pots.” According to its composition, the glass shows sub- 
sequently higher, medium, or low refractive index and dispersion. 
In the pots, which are slightly conical, the glass is heated far above 
its melting point and rendered quite fluid. Gases and other im- 
purities are given off. The liquid mass is now well mixed, with 
constant stirring, in order to make it homogeneous. The throwing 


of a raw potato into the fluid mass helps the avoidance of bubbies. 


When all is thoroughly mixed the cooling is begun. This mus 
effected with great precautions, and only very slowly. The h 
geneity of the glass, after well mixing, depends entirely upon a 

even and gradual cooling. If the glass cools down too quickl 
contracts unequally and stains are caused, which give rise to une 
refraction. In order to obtain this homogeneous cooling, the : 
is cooled down very slowly a hundred degrees at a time. Such 
ing down as this often takes two or three months. Finally, y 
the whole mass has cooled down, the pot with its contents is bre 
The irregular pieces thus obtained: are cut into square plates. 

two opposite sides of these plates two narrow windows are polis 
so that the whole of the interior of the plates can be examined. 

the sides are covered ‘with an opaque crust, and this examina 
permits the rejection of the useless pieces. 

The price of the glass differs according to its composition and 
ifficulty of manufacture. The newer crown and flint glasses, w 
are mostly used for anastigmats, vary between fifteen and thirty 
shillings per kilo (24 Ib.). 


The Optical Constants. 


n order to determine the optical constants of the melt, pr 
of a given angle are cut from small pieces. With these prist 
very exact spectrometric measurement is made with a spectrom 
These measurements are based on Fraunhofer’s discovery of the | 
lines in the solar spectrum. It is well known that white ligl 
not homogeneous, but that it can be split up into rainbow-lik 
spectral colours. 

The five principal spectral colours are red, yellow, green, I 
and violet. Newton (1666), who first proved the compositior 
white light from the spectral rays, gave the number of the prin 
colours as seyen, for he included orange ana indigo in additio 


Qa 


b 


(Z 
Fig. 1. 


the above. Yet these play but a minor part, though all the col 
gradually blend one into the other. The Fraunhofer lines, or 
strongest of them, are designated by the capital letters A to 
The lines A and B lie in the red, C in the orange-red, D in 
brightest part of the spectrum, the yellow, E in the green, F in 
bright blue, G in the dark blue, and H in the violet. By 
spectrometer the refractive index of these lines is accurately de 
mined in the glass to five places of decimals. The refractive ix 
is referred to that of air, which is taken as unity. These meas 
ments are performed in the glass works, but opticians usually 
termine them also for themselves. 

Well determined types of glasses have been worked out, which 
always made. Yet, in spite of the same ingredients being used, 
constants of successive melts are always slightly different. 

Before the manufacture can be begun, the calculations for 
lens must be made. These calculations are the most difficult ] 
of the process, and cause endless trouble and work. 


The Faults of Lenses. 


In order to obtain a clear idea of the difficulties and the rang 
the calculations, we must first consider the faults of a single 1 
In Fig. 1 we have a biconvex lens and a luminous point at an 
finite distance, such as the sun, the rays from which we may ( 
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der as parallel. The rays w and ¢ are the limits of the beam, and 
the middle. At the same time 8 is the axis of the lens, about. 
hich it is centred. It is quite clear without further explanation 
at 6 passes through the lens absolutely without refraction. All 
her rays, as soon as they strike the surface of the lens, suffer 
Viation, and according to a given law. This deviation is caused 
‘the difference in the molectlar power of the two media—in this 
se air and glass. 

The angle which the incident ray makes with the normal, shown 
the dotted line, to the first surface is x, and the angle which the 
fracted ray makes with the same normal is y; then the sine of 


sin, # 
ese two angles 2 and y is always in constant ratio = = We 


sin. ¥ 
zis amount is always designated m when the first medium is air. 
1¢ reiraction, deviation, or bending of the ray from its original path 
then equal to the difference between the two angles, and « — y 
a. 
The refracted ray strikes the second surface of the lens, and suffers 
second refraction according to the same law, and then continues 
way till it cuts the central ray or axis of the lens. At this point 
formed an image of the luminous point—in this case the sun. 
Phis point lies, in this case, at the focus of the lens. ‘he dis- 
ice from the lens to this point is called the focus of the lens. 
yw, the nearer the ray is to the central ray or axis, the smaller is 
2.incident angle—that is, the angle between the ray and the 
mal, or x. The result is that y, the angle of refraction, is also 
aller. As the deviation is less, the ray, after passing through the 
§, cuts the axis of the lens later than the marginal ray, Fig. 3. 
ie foci of the marginal ray B and that of the ray B nearer the 


Fie. 2. 


s do not lie in the same plane, and the latter is further from the 
s than the former. We thus see that the greater the incident 
sle the greater the refraction and deviation, or marginal rays have 
horter focus than axial rays; yet the refraction always follows 


sin. @ 
same law il = constant. 
8 y 


This defect is due to the fact that lenses are portions of spheres, 
1 is called “ spherical aberration.” With a single lens this ‘detect 
inot be obviated, but only reduced to a minimum by the choice 
suitable radii of curvature. 
he rays which we have hitherto considered have been assumed 
be parallel. Naturally, and especially in photographic work, 
er than parallel rays have to be considered, for all objects are 
-at an infinite distance, and do not lie on the axis of the lens. 
‘must differentiate, therefore, between rays from points within 
axial plane, but which strike the lens at a more or less large 
le with the axis, and those which, lying outside this angle, also 
ike the lens at a definite angle. These oblique and acute angle 
$ within and without the axial plane, coming from a finite and in- 
te distance, are actually the causes of astigmatism and coma— 
want of definition. Obviously, this favlt cannot be obviated in a 
gle lens, but only reduced to a minimum. 
Jp to the present all the rays we have been considering have been 
nochromatic, or of one colour. This convenient assumption, how- 
t, is not an actual fact. 
et us consider a single bi-convex lens, and let a ray of white 
it fall on it. This, as soon as it has passed the front surface, will 
split up into a number of coloured rays (Fig. 4). At the second 
lace of the lens this process will be continied, and consequently 


lead us too far astray in a superficial sketch such as this. 
are other faults also, but these are the three principal ones. 


increased, so that from a luminous point we have a coloured and in- 
distinct image. In order to explain this, we must assume tnat light 
must be propagated, like sound, by wave motion. There is no 
other satisfactory explanation. As with sound, the shorter wave 
motions are shriller, so light, according to its colour, has shorter and 
longer waves. All known refracting media have the property, 
through their molecular power, of refracting the shorter waye- 
lengths more than the longer. For instance, the red ray is deviated 
less from its path than the violet, and, as with a single lens—that is, 
a lens of only one kind of glass, and possessing only two radii—evezy 
colour has its own focus—that is to say, the images produced by the 
different coloured rays do not lie on the same plane. Thus appear 
the coloured halos in the image—the lens is chromatic. 

For a long time this fault had to be put up with; it was obviated 
to a certain extent by using instruments of very small aperture, 
with the restlt that they were very poor in their power of admitting 
light. or this reason reflecting telescopes were used. 

The first achromatic lens was made by the English mechanic and 
optician, Dollond, about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Newton, a century before, had denied the possibility of making 
achromatic lenses. Through defective experiments he came to the 
conclusion that achromatism could only be obtained by absorbing 
the excess of refraction, and that only thus could the colour of any 
excess of refraction be obviated. The result was a system which 
was neither positive nor negative, but a plane. 

About a century later the mathematician Euler again dealt with 
the achromatic lens. He made calculations and communicated with 
Dollond, who made some fruitless experiments. A few years later 
Kiingenstierna, a Swede, experimentally proved the possibility of 


Fig. 3. 


achromatism. He used a combination of two prisms, and showed 
with these deviation of white rays without colour dispersion. 

Dollond, as soon as he heard of this, again began his experiments, 
and soon gave to the world his achromatic lens. It was made only 
y trial and error, for at that time the method of numerically esti- 
mating the optical constants of a glass were not known. In spite of 
this, Dollond’s lenses gaified great approval and proved very good 
in practice. 

As soon as Fraunhofer discovered the black absorption lines in 
he spectrum, in 1814, the optical constants of glasses could be 
enumerated, and the mathematicians could calculate out their 
ormule. In spite of this, for years many opticians worked purely 
by trial and error. 
So far we have only learnt the defects of spherical and chromatic 
aberration, and only touched on astigmatism. To follow this sub- 
ject up completely and learn the deformations that it causes would 
There 


The different coloured spectral rays are differentiated according 
o their intensity and activity into two main groups, the visual and 
photo-chemical or actinic. The visually luminous rays are those 
which lie in the yellow of the spectrum. If, therefore, an instru- 
ment is to be corrected for visual, work, the calculations are princi- 
pally confined to this part. As a matter of fact, a telescope is cor- 
rected for C and F, or C. D, and F, or D and F, and it is said to 
be visually corrected. 

With a photographic lens, however, it is different. 


Here we have 


to deal with the photo-chemically active rays in the violet end’ of 
the spectrum about G. 


A lens may be only corrected for these rays, 
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but for general photographic work it would be useless, as one would 
have no control as to the sharpness of the image on the plate. Such 
correction is only used for astro-photographic objectives, with which 
the infinitely distant heavenly bodies are photographed, and the 
focus, having been once determined, is kept constant. 


Optical correction enables us to see the image on the ground glass 
and the actinic correction ensures the sharpness of the image a 
the plate, which later takes its place. Thus photographic lenses ar 
corrected usually for D and G. Lupwie Buneer. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT IN GRATING SPECTRA, 


(A Paper in the “ Astrophysical Journal,” Vol. XXI., 2.) 


Havine had occasion recently to plan for the construction of a short- 
focus spectrograph of fairly large dispersion in the visible region, 
the question of gratings versus prisms came up. Plenty of data 
regarding prisms are to be found in Kayser’s new treatise in spectro- 
scopy, but little or nothing seems to have been published regarding 
gratings, the only statements made being rough guesses. It seemed 
worth while to make a study of the distribution of the light (mono- 
chromatic) in the different spectra of a typical grating. 

The apparatus which my assistant, Mr. Pfund, arranged for 
making the measurements was very simple, and the whole thing was 
accomplished in half an hour. The grating selected was a fairly 
typical one, the central image, rather dark and of a brownish colour, 
indicating that no very marked selective action for certain colours 
was present, and the first-order spectrum on one side extremely 
bright. ‘The measuring apparatus, or photometer, consisted of a 
pair of Nicol prisms (one mounted in a graduated circle), a small piece 
of silvered glass, and a bright and uniform sodium flame. The silvered 


SODIUM FLAME 


GRATING 


Iie, 
glass can be made by dissolving the varnish fromthe back of a piece 
of modern mirror, and polishing with rouge. It is mounted vertically 
at an angle of 45 degrees with the axis of the nicols, and covers 
the lower half of the field (Fig. 1). The soda flame is immediately 
behind the polarising prism, and the grating stands to one side, as 
shown in the figure. By turning the grating the central or any one 
of the lateral (spectral) images of the flame can be viewed in the 


silvered mirror immediately in contact with the image of the flame | 


seen through the nicols, and by turning one of them the intensities 
can, be accurately adjusted. We first set the giaduated nicol in the 
zero position, and then turn the other nicol to the position of extinc- 
tion. ‘The intensity of the restored light for a given angle measured 
from the position is proportional to the square of the sine of the angle. 
The central image can be located easily by watching for the reflection 
of the flame in the unruled portion of the surface. The results 


obtained are recorded in the following table, eight spectral image 
being measured :— 


a Al =| E| 
| of | ef | of zz | of zi | 48 
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The numbers given are the squares of the sines of the angles, ani 
represent the intensities of the image as fractional parts of the ligh 
transmitted through the first nicol. The intensity of the first spec 
trum on the right is as great as the sum of all the others togethe 
with the central image (0.94), which amounts to saying that hal 
of the total light reflected is found in one spectrum. 
It is frequently stated that a nicol reduces the intensity of unpolat 
ised light by one-half. 'The reduction is obviously greater than thi 
on account of the reflections at the two oblique surfaces, and to 
slight extent by the balsam film. In the present case the surfaces 0 
the prism were slightly dull, and I doubt if the intensity of the trans 
mitted light was much over 40 per cent. of the original intensity 
Calling the intensity of the soda flame 100, we get the intensitie 
of the spectra by multiplying 40 by the fractions given in the table 
The sum of these intensities (eight spectra and central image) is 75.€ 


AURANTIA 
SCREEN 


SODIUM 
FLAME 


GRATING 


which agrees fairly well with Rubens’ determination of the reflectin 
power of spectrum metal for yellow (70 per cent.). This indicate 
that the ruling of the surface interferes in no way with the tote 
reflection, which is what might be expected. ‘The interesting poin 
is that half of the total light is found in one spectrum. If speculur 
reflects 70 per cent., this means that we have 35 per cent. of th 
light in the first-order spectrum, or about one-third of the origine 
amount. 

To determine whether or not this was the case, I arranged 
photographic lens, soda flame, and the grating in such a way tha 
the lens pictured by the direct image of the flame and the first orde 
spectral image side by side on a photographic plate (Fig. 2). A ra; 
filter of aurantia was placed in front of the plate, to eliminate th 
action of the blue and green rays from the Bunsen flame, which woul 
be present in the direct image, and absent in the spectral image. Th 
spectral image was exposed thirty seconds, and the direct ten, an 
on developing it was found that the images had almost exactly th 
same intensity, showing that no error of any considerable amount ha 
been made in the photometric work. Of course, the same intensit 
distribution might not, and probably would not, be found for othe 
colours, but the results obtained with sodium light give a fair ide 
of what may be expected of an average grating. 

‘The difficulty of ruling satisfactory gratings of very short focus (on 
meter or less), combined with the fact that only short lines can b 
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ed, makes it appear probable that for work of certain kinds better 
ults can be expected witn large plane gratings combined with 
romatic lenses. Two flint prisms of 60 degrees would give us 
ut the same average dispersion, and the intensity would be a 
le more than double that given by the grating, since two prisms 
this description transmit 75 per cent. of the light, according to 
kering’s table given in Kayser’s “ Handbook.” The measurements 
ich I have recorded were made merely for my own information, 
hout any idea of publicetion. As they may prove of some interest 
thers, it has seemed worth while to put them on record. I have, 
course, said nothing alout resolving powers in considering the 
) types of dispersion pieces. R. W. Woop. 


——— 
LECTURES AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 


j following is the programme of lectures to be delivered at the 
y Gallery, Regent Street, during the forthcoming exhibition of the 
ral Photographic Society :— 
hursday, September 19.—“ With a Hand Camera to the Niagara 
ls,” H. O. Klein, F.R.P.S. Saturday, September 21.—* Bight 
idred Miles up the Nile,” R. Falconer Jameson. Monday, Sep 
ber 26.—“ South Africa in 1906,” Harold W. Atkinson, M.A. 
tsday, September 26.—“In the Land of the Vendetta,” Rey. T. T. 
gate, F.R.G.S. Saturday, September 28, “ Westminster Abbey,” 
. Joselyn Perkins, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Monday, September 30. 
Some Celebrated Nesting Haunts of British Sea Birds,” W. 
ten. Thursday, October 3.—“A Year and a Half among 
ages,” A. H. Dunning, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S. Saturday, October 5. 
Wedgwood: His Life and Work,” Harry Barnard. Monday, 
dber 7.—“ Ancient Egypt,” C. J. Marshall, A.R.I.B.A. Thurs- 
October 10.—“ The Romance of Insect Life,” F. Martin-Duncan, 
‘PS. Saturday, October 12.—“Some Dutch Places and People,” 
hur Marshall, A.R.I.BA., F.R.P.S. Monday, October 14.— 
ikes and Villages in North Italy,” Rev. H. O. Fenton. Thursday, 
sber 17.—“ Adventures in Bird Land,” Oliver G. Pike, F.R.P.S. 
mday, October 19.—*My Experiences in the Jamaica Earth- 
se,” Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., F.G.S., F.C.S., F.R.G.S. Mon- 
October 21—“ Two Benedictine Minsters,” H. W. Harvey Piper, 
. M.S.A. Thursday, October 24.—“ Bird Hunting‘in the Bal- 
3, R. B. Lodge. Saturday, October 26.— Beauties of the 
her Alps,’”’ Louis J. Steele, M.I.E.E. 


i 


J. Epwarps anp Co.—We learn from Messrs. B. J. Edwards and 
Castlebar Works, Ealing, W., that, from the 8th inst., Mr. B. J. 
ards is no longer connected with their firm, the technical manage- 
bof which is now in the hands of Mr. E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., well 
m.to our readers as an expert in emulsion making, orthochromatic 
i, and other branches of photography. Mr. B. J. Edwards also 
es us that he is no longer connected with B. J. Edwards and 
and that all personal communications should be addressed to 
at “ Wistowe,” Hayes, Middlesex. 

tHIBITION AWARDS.—This question received much attention from 
Committee of the Bristol P hotographic Club, who finally decided 
ive several plaques of equal value in each class, and to depart 
1 the usual practice of placing the winning pictures in so-called 
ler of merit.” It was felt that any such attempt at “placing, ’ 
ll events in the case of a ig open competition, is bound to be 
tisfactory and against the best interests of pictorial photography. 
whereas most art critics would agree closely in choosing the best 
r eight pictures, yet probably no two would place them in the 
jorder, owing to the idiosyncrasy of each critic. 


OBROME, LimirEp, beg to announce that, in consequence of the 
asing demand for Ozobrome materials, their factories at 96, Prince 
lales Road, and 1, Weedington Road, have been found to be 
inadequate, and they have therefore acquired more commodious 
ses at 122, Allcroft, Road, Kentish Town. They wil! continue to 
ly materials for the Ozobrome, Ozotype, and gum-ozotype pro- 
8, and in a few weeks will be able to undertake, from customers’ 
ide prints, the making of Ozobrome prints and enlargements. 
will also supply suitable papers for the oil process, and papers 
d with plain gelatine for special photographic purposes. 


Patent Dews. 


———— es 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated im 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been made between 
August 6 and August 10:— 


Darx-Room Lamps.—No. 17,825. Improvements in, and relating 
to, lanterns for photographic dark-rooms. Harry Duckworth 
Halstead, 51, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester. 

Apparatus.—No. 17,900. Improvements in portable photographic 
apparatus. Reginald Haddan, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London. yi 

Crvematocrapus.—No, 17,955. Improved device for looking at 
stereoscopic projected images, especially living pictures. Marius 
Nicolai Topp, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Movunts.—No. 17,975. Improvements in photographic and other 
picture mounts. Benjamin Garfield Carpenter, 82, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

Emursrons.—No, 17,976. Improved method of manufacturing emul- 
sions and the like. Oscar Pirsch, 7, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

Lunsns.—No. 18,121. Improvements in telephoto lenses. Alfred 
Edward Staley and Owen Wheeler, 19, Thavies Inn, London. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCHPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Awnastiematic Lunsus.—No. 18,073. 1906. 'The invention is for 
a lens free from aberrations, the claim being for a lens consisting 
of front and back combinations, having in, them the same number 
of lenses, each lens of each combination being made of the same 
type of glass as a lens of the other combination, and having 
substantially the same radii of curvature, but of opposite sign. 
The complete lens is generally composed o! several glasses, two 
combinations at least being employed. The front combination, 
which is positive in character, is constructed in one of several well- 
known ways, so that central spherical aberration, coma, astig- 
matism, and chromatic aberrations are practically eliminated. 
No attempt is made to obtain flatness of field, though in some 
cases the conditions for obtaining this may happen to coincide 
partially with the conditions for freedom from the aberrations 
enumerated. When a suitable front combination has been ob- 
tained a back combination is formed as follows:—A number of 
lenses equal to the number of lenses in the front combination, and 
of substantially the same diameters are taken, the types of glass 
being chosen so that there are the same number of lenses of 
each type of glass as in the front. Each lens in the front may 
now be considered to correspond to the lens of the same type 
in the back. By “type of glass” it 1s meant that corresponding 
glasses should have substantially the same refractive index in 

the part of the spectrum for which correction of other aber- 

rations is made, but the corresponding refractive indices to all 
parts of the spectrum need not be equal. The glasses may be 
chosen in order to free the back combination as far as possible 
rom chromatic aberrations. 

The character.of the back lens, whether positive or negative, 
depends on the separations between the curves. When the order 
of the lenses has been so adjusted, keeping the aspect of the 
curves always as described above, as to make the separations 
etween the surfaces as small as possible, the back combination 
will be negative in character. The complete lens will then 

‘orm a telephotographic system, and the separations between 

the components may be varied in order to obtain different focal 

engths. 

In describing the lens the words “crown” and “flint” are 
used to denote simple lenses, in accordance with the usual work- 
shop practice. “Crown” designates a lens havirig a positive 
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or convergent effect on a parallel pencil of rays, and “flint,” one 
having a negative or divergent effect on such a pencil. 
Separation between lenses always means the distance between 
the centre of the back surface of one and the centre of the front 
surface of the other. Separation between curves means the 
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distance between the centres of the curves, either in glass or 
air. 
Particulars of a system, consisting of four lenses, L1, L3, L5, 
L’, and illustrated in the accompanying drawing, are as follows: 
Diameter of lenses .6 in. 


ry +2 in.) 

ad, .2 in, -L'my=1.6112 
T.—é in. 

14-3 in.| 


ad, .05in. + L8n,,= 1.5137 
retL.7 in| 

L! and L3 are cemented in contact. 
Mg+3) in.) _ 
ad, .2in. +L, =1-5137, 
mo- 1.7 in. | 

L5 is close to L3 


Vo in.) 
d,  .05in, pL’) =1.6112 
yess ap 


Separation variable. 
Refractive indices of glasses :— 


L1 and L7 L3 and LS. 
Lee ye dD) Parnureptods eonena ileferl les aperaneccoce 1.5137 
Raya Game scntp yest re OOS eee eet 1.5273 


An iris diaphragm may be conveniently placed about a quarter 
of an inch in front of the front surface. 

With a separation of .2 between the back crown and flint, a 
focal length of about 13°’ 1s obtained, and there is good definition 
over a circle of about this diameter when the lens is used on 
moderately distant or distant objects. With shorter separations 
good definition is obtained over the same circle. With longer 
separations the central definition remains good, but the well- 
defined field is less extensive. Cyril Frederick Lan-Davis, 25, 
Newman Street, London, W. 

CINEMATOGRAPHY In Cotours.—No. 26,671. 1906. According to the 
invention, negatives of records of two colour sensations alternat- 
ing with each other are photographed by apparatus, which may 
be of the usual character for taking cinematograph pictures, but 
red and green transparent filters, or screens, are employed which 
are alternately brought into position as the photograph is being 
taken, so that a cinematograph negative is obtained in which 
there will usually be about double the ordinary number of 
pictures for a given subject, and in which negatives of records 


taken with the intervention of the red filter, or screen, alter 
with those taken with the intervention of the green filter 
screen. ‘The photographic material, or negative film on w 
the pictures are taken in the camera, will, of course, be co 
with an emulsion which has been rendered sensitive to the a 
of red, yellow, green, and blue light. A positive is then » 
from the negative so obtained, and is used in a cinematog 
apparatus, which may be of the usual kind, except that 
provided with a device, or shutter, furnished with two colo 
transparent screens, with the usual opaque parts between tl 
so adjusted as to conceal the change from, record to record 
the minimum of obliteration, the coloured transparent set 
being of a character 1espectively similar, or sufficiently sim 
to those used in taking the records that the alternate red 
green colour records are exhibited with the interventio: 
corresponding colour screens—that is to say, as each alter 
colour record of the one character comes into position for ex 
tion, the correspondingly coloured screen will simultanec 
come into position, and as each of the other alternate « 
records of the other character comes into position for exhibi 
the other correspondingly coloured screen will simultanec 
come into position. A rotating shutter with two apert 
or transparent parts, and opaque parts between, of the sme 
size possible to conceal the change from record to record, 
be a convenient device for the purpose, if the aperture 
covered by the respective coloured transparent screens. 

In order to comply with the requirements of persistenc 
vision as regards colour, it will be necessary to drive the apy 
tus, both in taking and exhibiting, at a greater speed than 
employed with ordinary cinematograph apparatus, say ab é 
double the speed. It is found that a speed which will « 
about thirty successive pictures to pass the aperture per se 
gives good results, causing the persistence of vision of 
observer to give him the impression that the colours obté 
from the alternating records are superimposed, or blende 
that the moving picture appears to him to be in its na 
colours, or approximately so. George Albert Smith, F.R. 
Laboratory Lodge, Roman Crescent, Southwick, Brighton, 

Movuntants.—No. 9,105. 1907. The invention relates to moun 
for photographs, which consists of a pasty substance, suc 
starch, paste, gum, or the like, applied to the back of a p 
graph, for the purpose of affixing it to a mount. 

To overcome the objection of warping caused by many m 
ants a flexible paste mountant is made as below, which pre 
warping when it is applied to a dry photograph, and ~ 
applied to a wet photograph allows both the photograph 
the mount to which it is affixed to be straightened if they sl 
be warped when they become dry. 

The invention consists of a compound of the following i 
dients, in suitable proportions, which need not be accurate 
portions—namely, gelatine, glycerine, starch, or a starch 
pound, such as flour, cornflour, and the like, and water. 
gelatine may be omitted, and isinglass or glue, or gum 
instead. Suitable proportions ‘are as follows: Gelatine, 
part; glycerine, three parts; starch, four parts; water, tl 
two parts. By mixing the ingredients together a flexible 
is formed, which is to be applied in the usual way to ¢ 
or wet photograph, print, or the like, and affixed to the m 

It has been proposed to mix 40 per cent. potato flour, | 
cent. gelatine, 50 per cent. water, and 5 per cent. glycerit 
conjunction with blotting-paper, for the purpose of fo1 
a matrix for stereotype casting; but these proportions are V 
unsuitable as a mountant for photographs. George Ri 
Holding, 62, Caversham Road, Kentish Town, London, N. 

Copyinc Sranp.—No. 28,000. 1906. The object of the inve 
is to manufacture a copying stand and its equipment in a: 
and portable form, to fold up and occupy the minimum of § 
and be convertible and adaptable to the several uses attach 
or necessary in, finishing the picture. Also when printi 
copying photographs, to ascertain and register the dis 


between an object placed upon the support or at any poi 
the stand, and the lens of the camera fixed upon anothet 
of the stand, and, further, to enable all focussing move 
to be undertaken by the operator from behind the camera. 
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The invention consists of a suitable stand composed of a base 
frame or slide carrying the source of light. Upon this frame 
slide two telescopic frames; each sliding frame is movable to- 
wards or away from the centre of the base frame, and carries 
a folding support at one end, against or upon which may be 
secured the printing-frame, easel, or other apparatus, 

Upon the opposite sides of these sliding frames to the 
scale, which is provided in previous apparatus, devised 
inventors (“B.J.,” March 16, 1906), additional scales are 
in inches, commencing at the front of easel, secured to the fold- 
ing supports, and continuing the ength of the said frames 
With the use of this scale one can calculate from the distance 
of the easel, from the centre of base frame, as indicated on the 
notched scale, the distance between an object placed upon the 
folding support or at any position upon the stand, and the centre 


notched 
by the 
marked 


of the fixed or base frame. This information cannot readily be 
ascertained by reference to the notched scales, as these on y 
indicate the distance of the object from the source of ight or 


the centre of the base frame 

Suitable notches are provided in one end of the inner sliding 
frame for receiving a suitable detachable spring handle. With 
the use of this handle all ‘ocussing movements may be executed 
by the operator from behind the camera or the like, to any 
distance up to six feet between the folding supports, providing 
each sliding frame is of a length to contain a scale in inches 
up to one yard. 

This easel may, when required, be secured by 
in a horizontal position on the stand, 
supporting 


similar means 
and serve as a table for 
a light-screen and retouching desk, and, being adjust- 


able in a transverse direction, a portion may be further utilised 
as a palette for holding brushes or other materials incidental 


to the work of retouching. The light-screen is preferably made 
independently of, or separate from, the retouching desk, and 
adaptable to any size or type of retouching desk. 
Part of the improved equipment is a sm 
lighting and modelling flowers, fruit, or small still life studies, 
Arthur James Lambert, 250, Barkerend Road; and Charles 
Henry Land, 15, Alma Place, Thornbury, Bradford. 
mpE Printers.—No, 25,613. 1906. This invention relates to 
photographic apparatus for printing, by artificial light or day- 
light, sensitised postcards, etc., and has reference to that type of 
apparatus which consists of a box-like arrangement in which is 
placed a light, the shutter and pressure pad of such apparatus 
being arranged so that each is closed entirely before the other 
egins 10 open, means further being provided whereby 
he pressure on the platen is increased after the shutter 
ommences to open. The shutter is glazed with orange 
t ruby glass, or coloured with a non-actinic medium, 
md is so arranged that a weighted lever pulls it on 
© its bed and prevents white light escaping. In front of 
he shutter there is an inclined bed, or a carrier resting in the 
ed, to carry the negative or film, and over this a hinged lid, 
Overed with a pad, shuts down on the sensitive paper. <A spring 
ranged at the top of negative holds the paper in position; 
urther, there is provided an adjustable guide, against which 
he paper is placed, so that the prints may be identical or so 
hat the same may be at an angle, raised or lowered or 
hore to one side as desired. A lever, either single or double, 
S arranged outside the body of the apparatus, so that on raising 
he lever the hinged lid comes to a vertical or other suitable 
osition, in order that the paper may be placed on the negative 
T removed therefrom. 

On depressing the lever or levers the padded lid is brought 
own, pressing the paper in intimate contact with the negative, 
he shutter being opened by the movement of the lever. A 
irther pressure is then put upon the paper by the engagement 
i the lever or levers on projections on the sides of the lid. On 
ising lever the shutter is closed, and then the padded lid 
‘raised to its original position. Daylight may be substituted for 
rtificial light by placing the apparatus in front of a window, 
moving the back cover or slide thereof, and blocking out of 
ght round the apparatus. Harry William Harold, of Stoke 
erry, Norfolk. 

RAS.—No, 20,781. 1906. 


all studio for use in 


The invention has for its object to 


provide a camera having a back or closure adapted to carry a 
holder for containing sensitised material, capable of receiving 
photographic impressions, which is adjustably mounted on, the 
casing to permit the holder to support the sensitised material in 
the focal plane at any desired position of angular adjustment. 
A further object is to provide a simple and compact arrange- 
ment of the parts connecting the back or closure to the casing 
whereby the usual appearance of the camera is not altered, and 
which will permit the back to be readily removed when desired. 
The first claim is for the combination in a photographic camera 
of a rectangular casing, having a circular aperture in its near 
end of a removable back, therefore having a rectangular aperture 
and plates, having overlapping edges mounted respectively on 
the casing and camera back, one of the plates on the casing being 
movable, to enable the back to be detached. Kodak, Ltd., 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London. 
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Analecta. 


daxtracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Time Development, 


Writing on the above subject in “Focus,” Mr, H. T, Munkman 
gives the following table for rodinal developer 1:100 :— 


Temperature 


3 ¢ and seconds, 
in Fahrenheit 


Development in minutes 


Degrees. Portrains Architecture, Landscape. 
"2 19-30 27-20 
71 20 28 
70 20°30 28°40 
69 21 29:20 
68 21:3 30 
67 22 30°40 
66 22.30 31:20 
65 23 32 
64, 23°30 32°40 
63 24 33°20 
62 24°30 34 
61 25 34°40 
60 25°30 3520 
59 26 36 
58 26:30 36:40 
57 27 37°20 
56 27°30 38 
55 28 38°40 
54 28°30 39°2u 
53 29 40 


Oil Prints from Bromides. 

Writing in “ The Photographic News” on the use of a thin gelatine 
coating to enable bromide prints to be used as originals in the 
Rawlins oil process, Mr. C. Welborne Piper gives the following work- 
ing instructions: For gelatining the print, take one part by weight 
of gelatine (Nelson’s No. 1 will serve perfectly), soak it in twenty 
parts of water, and dissolve in a water bath in the usual way, taking 
care that the temperature of the water in the bath does not rise 
above 130deg. F. When quite melted, filter through cotton-wool 
twice into a clean vessel that is kept warm by standing it in warm 
water, and then pour the gelatine into a clean dish large enough to 
take the bromide print. This dish should have been previously 
warmed by letting it stand full of warm water until wanted. Next 
take a fairly big pledget of clean cotton-wool, soak it in water, then 
squeeze out the water and resoak in, the gelatine solution, You are 
then ready for the print, which, if a large one, should have been 
soaked in cold water until limp. Drain off the cold water and 
immerse for a few seconds in a dish of water at about 90deg. to 
100deg. F. Drain again and immerse quickly face up in the gelatine 
solution, pushing the print under the solution edgeways, sc as to 
avoid air bubbles underneath. Remove bubbles on face by brushing 
over with the cotton-wool, then Fift out print and hang it up to dry. 
It should not be in the gelatine for more than fifteen seconds, and 
should be hung up immediately on removal. Small prints can be 
gelatined dry. 


Whether dry or wet does not affect process, but limp 


prints are somewhat easier to manage. 


The print should be 
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untrimmed, as finger and clip marks at the edges cannot be avoided, 
and you cannot prevent the gelatine from accumulating at the bottom 
edge. In two or three hours the gelatine will be dry, and the bottom 
edge, with its blobs of thickened gelatine, can be cut off. The print 
is then ready for the next process, bleaching, and fixing. Soak 
print in water until limp, and prepare a bleaching solution, consist- 


ing of one part of fresh stock ozobrome solution, added to two pai 
of water. For this stage you must work by weak artificial lig 
(ordinary gas or candle light) until further notice. 


Immerse print in bleaching solution, and keep dish rocking until 


action is complete—that is, until the image is brown and all trace 
greyness or blackness has disappeared. Then wash very thorough 
in about eight changes of water. To do this, first remove the bu 
of the yellow bichromate by a rapid series of rinses under the ta 


then let the print soak in one dish while you rinse, wipe out, and 
fill a second dish. Lift out print, drain, and put to soak in second 


dish while you clean out and refill first one. Repeat this eig 


times, then proceed with next operation. 


Prepare a fixing-bath containing 4oz. hypo, loz. soda sulpus.e, and 


40 grains potassium ferricyanide to one pint of water. Put print 
this and leave it for 40 minutes, taking care that it is proper 
immersed the whole time. ‘lhe dish should be rocked for a minu 
or so now and again to ensure complete action of the bath. Aft 
this fixing process wash well for two hours in about a dozen chang 
of water, and then pigment. 

After about half-an-hour’s washing you can work safely by da 
light. 


The PO.P, Problem. 
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There is another way, as the cookery books say (writes Mr. W. B. 
Ferguson in “Photography ”), and I think a better one for securing 


both permanence and the tone wanted. This is first to fix the prin 


ts 


“ Verotype ” Gas 


Dew 


Street, London, E.C. 
variety of printing materials at the disposal of the ph 


The 
grapher is now so great—a 


desc 
increasingly difficu 
duction. 


tic 


ular 


Nevertheless, it 
gaslight paper to w 


be found a combination of 


photographer an obliga 
n that his work will be 
s in an easier way. 
hy of a careful trial. 
pproximately answering to the description 


tio 


equally good resul 
chief respects, 1s wort 


beautiful surface a 


matt,” 


tio 


blac 
used 


A tria 


to 


tionab 
and toned with platinum. 


degree 


charac 


op 


rint, 
point 
As regards gradation, our 


Osi 


and it has a very 


of exactness with w 


er are matters which do not admit of realistic descriptioi 
but a few trials with a packet of paper will show that on 
he maker has not raised the purchaser’s hopes for noth 


e of what is suitab 


ight Paper. 


Daterials. 


Sold by C. A. Rudowsky, 89, Chis 


nd the number of brands of one partic 


ription of paper has equally increased tenfold of late—that i 
t to discover notable features in any new in 


is no exaggeration to say that in the } 
vhich we now propose to refer there 1 
ualities which lays upon the enterprii 


tion to test them for himself in the antie¢ 


bettered, or that he will be able to se 
“Verotype” paper, in 
It has a delicate 
“3 
This conji 


great range of gradation. 


n of qualities in a print which without difficulty yields a 
k tone suggests that the clam of the makers, that it may 
as a substitute for collodio-chloride paper, is no idle be 
of the paper will show that the prints come very near ind 
those on a collodion paper, whilst their permanency is unq 
y of a higher degree than that of a photograph printed 


The pectliar surface of the paper and 
nich it corresponds to a print of colloc 


rials were made with negatives quite 
e for the average gaslight paper. T 


for fifteen minutes in the usual hypo-fixing solution, and afterwards 


to 


one them in any combined bath one likes until the required 


colour is obtained, remembering, of course, that there will be a 


slight darkening of tone when the print is dried. 


I have used this 


method for the last six years, and found it very successful. 


a 


CInEMATOGRAPH Fitms.—Messrs. Gaumont have again shown 


their enterprise by issuing a film of the funeral scenes connected 
with the Belfast riots. 


in 


“ America ABRoAp.”—The 1907 edition of this useful handbook is 
no way behind the issues of previous years. It contains valu- 


able, up-to-date information for the American tourist visiting London, 
Dublin, and Paris, together with an extremely useful section on 
“how to travel” and many useful hints connected therewith. It 


is 


Strand, London, W.C., price 6d. 


published at the offices of ‘ America Abroad,” 8 and 9, Essex Street, 


A Vicar’s Porrrarr.— Recently,” writes the Rev. H. B. Freeman, 


Vicar of Burton-on-Trent, to the “Daily Telegraph,” “a young man 
called and asked the vicar of a village in my deanery for permission 


to 
vil 


ascend the church tower for the purpose of surveying the glorious 
ew of the surrounding neighbourhood. Consent was willingly 


accorded. A few days afterwards the vicar received by post a snap- 
shot of himself in the act of entering the only public-house in the 


vi 


cinity. The victim told me that he remembered going into this 


hostelry on the morning in question to pay some wages.” 


SourHwoLtp OLtp Harsour.—< collection of photographs of South- 


wold Old Harbour is being published by Mr. F. Jenkins, of the 


photographic studios, High Street, Southwold. 


The illustrations, 


which number ten and are printed in platinum, are accompanied 


at 


by historical notes by the Town Clerk of Southwold. The volume will 
be published at 12s. 6d., in an edition of 100 copies only. In drawing 


tention to this example of enterprise in a field closely allied to 


pho ography, we may mention that the collection of ten photographs 
and the history are published in an attractive and well-made box, 
which opens like a book. 
van be readily lifted out with the aid of a ribbon provided for the 
Durpose, 
ettering, and is equally suitable to lay on the table or put on the 
bookshelf. 


The contents are loose in the box, and 


The box is bound in a handsome blue cover, with gilt 


were portrait negatives, containing the strong high-lights of a 
photographed in actual sunshine, a rather dark background an 
ight dress and hat representing a not inconsiderable amount of de 
in almost the densest parts of the negatives. They were, as 
have said, of more than the average density, being, in short, 
about the type of negative suitable for a collodio-chloride print 
paper. Using amidol as the developer, we obtained without 
difficulty or dodging a number of prints which did ey 
justice to the negatives, and the difference between the results 
hose obtainable (from a negative of this kind) on the average 
ight paper was forcibly brought home to us by comparison wil 
set of the latter made only a few days previously from the s 
negatives, in which the detail in the dress was only faintly indie 
when the shaded parts of the face were obtained of the correct t 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that, in providing “ Verotype” for 
production of C.C. effects, the makers have not only done so succ 
ully, but have adjusted their paper to work at its best from a m 
ive of the type required for collodion printing. 
The paper we found much more rapid than is conveyed by 
erm “gaslight.” From the negatives above mentioned—and 1 
were of the greenish colour given by pyro-metol—we found 15 t 
seconds, at lft. from a 16-c.p. incandescent electric lamp, te 
about right. The makers, it may be added, recommend a me 
hydroquinone developer of the following formula 
Distilled water 


fe] 


S 


24 ounces. 


Sodium carbonate cryst. 3 ounces. 
Sodium sulphite rec 14 ounces. 
Metol .. } 24 grains. 
‘Hydroquinone .. 72 grains. 


And also a bath of 1: 100 acetic acid as a sharp stop of the deve 
ment. Our own preference is to omit the latter and use an | 
fixer of the kind very usually used for gaslight work. 

The prices of the paper are 7d. per dozen, quarter-plate s 
1s. 1d., half-plate; and 2s. 1d., whole plate. 


“Rotona” Collodion Self-toning Paper. Made by the Rotary Ph 
graphic Company, Litd., Moorfields, London, E.C. 

Varied as are the products of the Rotary Photographic Compat 
as witness their latest list which obtains a mention on another pa, 
it is not until now that they have placed upon the market a pi 
out paper of the self-toning class. In doing so now they have sele 
collodion as the vehicle of the self-toning emulsion, ‘and the p 
thus possesses the special qualities which belong to a printing med 
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this description. ‘“ Rotona,” as the new paper is called, if we 
ay judge from our trials of it, is quite fit to stand with the other 
table products of the Rotary Company, and is evidently the result 
careful manufacture applied to produce a material requiring the 
inimum of manipulation. The paper is printed to the depth usual 
ith P.O.P., and placed, with or without a preliminary washing, in 
fixing solution (of 2 ozs. hypo per pint), which is rendered slightly 
kaline with a little bicarbonate of soda. If the preliminary washing 
dispensed with the tone is less warm, but in any case the prints 
e toned under conditions which preclude the evil action of a fixing 
th acidified by transference of acid from the paper. The fixing 
lution should be allowed to act for about ten minutes, and should 
+ be—for this time of fixation—of less strength than the 10 per 
nt. recommended above. A weaker bath, used for a longer time, 
il yield warmer tones, and a stronger solution cooler tones; but 
rt own preference is for the very agreeable brown tone given in a 
per cent. bath without washing. These we like better than the 
ae and purple tones obtained with ease by the stronger hypo or 
‘the use of a 10 per cent. bath of salt before fixing. However, each 
Il discover a procedure to his individual li king, and the bluish 
nes certainly supply prints of a colour very excellent for reproduc- 
m in half-tone. The “Rotona” prints are finished like any other 
llodion prints by blotting off the surplus moisture, and, short of 
tual ill usage, can come to no harm in the course of drying spon- 
neously or by heat. The paper is made matt, glossy, and cream- 
ited smooth, in each of which three varieties it is obtainable at 
price equivalent to 22 quarter-plate pieces for 1s. A stouter paper 
also supplied, as “ Rotona” card, the shilling packet of which 
ntains 20 quarter-plate pieces. “Rotona” postcards in the three 
ove qualities are also made up at 1s. per packet of twelve, 54 x 34 
e. 


———$ + ___ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
Txt Rorary Pxorograruic Company, Lrp., send us the latest 
ue of a list of all their products, showing the sizes, textures, and 
ights of their various printing papers and other specialties. The 
t will be sent post free on application. 
Messrs. A. E. Sraney anp Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
C., send us a copy of a little magazine, “The Prism,” issued by 
3 Bausch and Lomb Company. Excellent in its printing and pro- 
ction, “The Prism” draws attention to the intelligent entertain- 
mt derivable from the photographic lens. 
Mussrs. WRATTEN AND Warnwricur, Croydon, have issued a list 
ith informative and slightly technical comments) of the light-filters 
d safe-lights manufactured by them for orthochromatic photography 
d for the illumination of the dark-room. The list explains the 
ferences in the optical quality of a filter desirable for different pur- 
ses, and includes a complete scale of prices for single and three- 
our fikérs. The filters are, of course, suitable for use with plates 
rer than those of Wratten and Wainwright, and particulars of 
2 exposure multiplying factor may be obtained. 


> +—__. 


SurrEY Survey.—The Hon. Henry Cubitt, Lord-Lieutenant, has 
*n unanimously appointed president of the Photographic Survey 
d Record of Surrey in place of the late Viscount Midleton. 


yetox Comprtirions.—Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, 
hounce the following as prize-winners in the monthly “Velox” 
mpetition :—First prize (£2 2s.), C. Green, near Colne 3 second 
ze (£1 1s.), R. Barclay, Clonmel, Co. Tipperary; third prize (5s.), 
M. Taylor, Muirkirk; fourth prize (5s.), F. T. Norris, Essex; 
h prize (5s.), W. A. Attridge, Dublin; sixth prize (5s.), D. Deans, 
Imarnock, N.B.; seventh prize (5s.), O. Goldsmith, Surrey; 
hth prize (5s.), J. B. Irvin, Ayr; ninth prize (5s.), F. W. Walker, 
nehead ; tenth prize (5s.), F. H. Nield, Bristol; eleventh prize 
), A. G. Else, St. Helens; twelfth prize (5s.), W. F. Bache, West 
omwich; thirteenth prize (5s.), Wm. Findley, Aberdeen ; four- 
nth prize (5s.), Miss F. Wickham, Ealing. It should be mentioned 
connection with these competitions that the competition is strictly 
‘those who have never won a prize before. Hence, the prize- 
mers mentioned above ate debarred from again competing, and 
) chance for beginners is thus increased. The competitions will 
tinue each month until further notice. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 


Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Banstead Common. 

Bristol Photographie Club. Outing to Bradford-on-Avon. 

Edmonton and District Photographic Society. Outing to Hoddesdon. 

Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. Outing to Burnham Beeches, 
Worthing Camera Club. Outing to Chiltington Common and Thakeham ‘Woods. 


North Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing. The Thames, London Bridge 
te Greenwich, 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 25. 
North London Photographic Society, Outing to Chorley Wood. 


Monpay, Aucusr 26.” 

Southampton Camera Club. Print Competitions. 

Bradford Photographic Society. ‘‘Suggestions on improving Prints, from a 
pictorial standpoint, and how to make the alterations suggested.” J. H. 
Liebreich and W. H. Womersley, 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 27. 
Bristol Photographic Club. Business Meeting. 
Hackney Photographic Society. Points in Lantern Slide Making. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28. 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. “Enlarged Paper Negatives.” H 


Stuart. 
Lecturettes by Messrs. Hudson, Crossley and Lax. 


Leeds Camera Club. 
Edmonton and District Photographic Society. “Sports and Pastimes.” Mr 


Atkinson. Competition, July 27 Prints. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 
North London Photographic Society. Meeting at gs p.m. Demonstration of 


Enlarging. 
Fripay, AuGust 30. 
Photo Art Club. Annual Business Meeting. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


——_>____ 


A Picture Postcarp Dran.—aAt Brampton County Court last week, 
Messrs. G. W. Wilson and Co., photographic publishers, Aberdeen, 
sued Edward Grange, china merchant, Front Street, Brampton, under 
a judgment by consent for £114 for picture postcards. ‘The judgment 
was obtained on June 4, but nothing had since been paid. Mr. 
Douglas Maclaren, who represented the defendant, informed Judge 
Steavenson that since the consent defendant had made a deed of 
assignment of all his goods to his creditors, to which the majority, 
both in value and number, had agreed. Mr. Robert Dalton, of 
Carlisle, had been appointed trustee under the deed, which had not 
been registered. Under the circumstances he left the matter in his 
Honour’s hands. His Honour said he would have to make a reduced 
order for payment against the defendant. hat was suggested? 
Mr. Milburn, the plaintiffs’ solicitor, said rlaintiffs did not wish to 
be hard. The original order was that the defendant should pay £2 a 
month. He believed that defendant was now receiving 25s. a week 
for carrying on the business. The assets showed something like 
being worth 25s. in the £, and he was inclined to think they were not 
being judiciously realised. His Honour made an order for 10s. a 
month against the defendant. 

Tuerr py A Canvasser.—At Falkirk Sheriff Court last. week a 
well-dressed young man named Hugh Lees, described as a photogra- 
phic canvasser, of Glasgow, admitted having in April received a gold 
locket, valued at £5, from Mrs. Elizabeth Ralston or Keir, wife of a 
labourer, residing in Laurieston, near F alkirk, for the purpose of 
having photographs therein enlarged, and thereafter returning the 
locket to her, and haying appropriated it to his own use. The 
accused remarked that he had pawned the locket because he was short 
of money, but he redeemed it with the intention of sending it back, 
but he had again to pawn it. His intention was to lift it and return 
it. Hon. Sheriff-Substitute Watson imposed a fine of £2, with the 
option of twenty days’ imprisonment. 


Auircep ‘Canvassinc Fravps.—The further hearing of the charge 


against a man named Stephen Mills at Chertsey, reported in last 
week’s “B.J.,” was continued on August 12. It will be remembered 
that the prisoner was before the magistrates last week, charged with 


residing at Rowhill, 


obtaining 3s. from Mrs. Dedman, a widow, 


Mirtegemoneges: pecees: 


St pePr ere egseneeteoepemseseres: 
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Addlestone, and that, after the evidence had been heard, he was 
remanded. ' Prisoner was represented by Mr. A. Emmanuel, solicitor, 
of Southampton. 

A number of witnesses were called to prove the transactions entered 
into by the prisoner. 

John Rowland, a. groom, of “ Woodside,” Woodham Road, Addle- 
stone, said he saw the prisoner taking the “maid’s” photographs 
there. He asked him how much half-a-dozen photographs would ve, 
and he said “One shilling and sixpence.” Witness also had three 
large cabinets taken, to be also framed, for 5s. 3d. He went to see the 
prisoner about a fortnight after, and the latter said he would let him 
have them on the following week. Witness had received nothing 
but the proofs of the photographs. 

Alfred George King, an insurance agent, of 3, Hare Hill, Addle- 
stone, said defendant called at witness's house at 5 p.m. on June 14. 
He said the Dorchester Fine Art Photograph Company, of Dor- 
chester, had decided to open a shop in the neighbourhood, and that 
he. was getting photographs. He produced specimens of mouldings, 
and said his firm at Dorchester would undertake enlargements of 
photographs if the frames were paid for. Witness and his wife 
agreed to pay 5s. for a framed enlargement, and paid 1s. on account. 
A few days later Mills again visited the house and took three groups 
cabinet size, being paid on this occasion 4s. 6d.—2s. 6d. of which 
was towards the enlargement. The prisoner also took witness free, 
saying that he (King) could show it to some of the policy-holders he 
visited, and thereby get some orders for,him. The only thing witness 
had received was a proof of the postcard. If he had not believed 
that prisoner’s statement that he represented the Fine Art Company 
of Dorchester was correct, he would not have parted with his money. 
3y Mr. Emmanuel: He had never heard of the Fine Art Company. 
It was the cheapness of the transaction which attracted him. 

William Henry Welspring, a county court bailiff, of Dorchester, 
said that on April 17 he went to the prisoner’s premises at 14, Vic- 
toria Road, Dorchester, for the purpose of distraining for rent. He 
saw no studio, and there was but little furniture on the premises. 
Outside the door there was a small blue paper and a frame with the 
words “Fine Art Photographic Company.” At a later date he went 
again and made an entry of the things in the house. There were. no 
cameras, printing-frames, or anything to do with the business of a 
photographer, in the house, nor was there a dark-room. When the 
goods were sold they fetched £2 14s. net. In reply to Mr. Emmanuel, 
the witness said he saw a camera in the house on the first occasion 
he went there. The prisoner showed him what he thought was an 
enlarging camera, and there were also large photographs of a greyish 
colour in the room. There was a chemist in Dorchester who under- 
took. enlargements, and a man named Evans who made frames. The 
prisoner’s family left the house on July 29, and he was told they had 
gone Southampton way. The prisoner showed witness some receipts 
which he had from Evans for money paid him. 

P.S. Toop, of the Dorchester Constabulary, said he had known 
the prisoner since November, 1906, as residing at 14, Victoria Road, 
Dorchester. He saw him in April last at his house, where he went 
in consequence of complaints. Witness told the prisoner that he 
had come about a photograph, and that the police had had com- 
plaints of his taking orders which had never been executed. He also 
asked the prisoner if he had a studio, and he said “No.” There 
were some photographs in the front room, and a card on the front 
door with the words “Fine Art Photo Company.” Witness had 
been in Dorchester for five and a half years, and, as far as he was 
aware, there was no other person trading as the Fine Art Photo 
Company. 
Mr. Emmanuel, addressing the magistrates, contended that there 
was nothing to show that prisoner was trading under an assumed 
name. He could ‘put. witnesses into the box to show exactly the 
reason for the delay. He suggested that what happened was that the 
people who gave the orders thought they were going to deal with the 
Fine Art Company—the persons who composed it they did not know 
—and also that they were going to get something for nothing. He 
further suggested that it was a mere breach of contract and not false 
pretences. 

The magistrates retired, and on returning into court the Chair- 
man said the prisoner would be committed for trial at the Quarter 
Sessions. They decided that the cases in which Mrs. Miles, Mrs. 
Underwood, Mrs. Smeeth, and Mr. Underwood were concerned should 


be dropped, the prisoner being committed on the others, includ 
Mrs. Dedman’s. 

The prisoner said Mr, Emmanuel had foreshadowed his defe 
in cross-examination. He was a photographer, and had tal 
thousands of photographs. The delay in the matter was due to ] 
weather, and a death in his family; otherwise the Addlestone ord 
would have been given in. 

Bail was allowed, prisoner in £25 and one surety in a like amou 


Correspondence. 


*" Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pap 
No notice is taken of communications wnless the names a 
addresses of the writers are given. 

“.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
our correspondents. 

MARION AND CO., LIMITED. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We beg to inform you that, after more than fot 
years of service as partner in the old firm, and managing director 
the company, our Mr, Frank Bishop, whilst remaining a director, | 
retired from active participation in the business, and that our 4 
Gerald Bishop has been appointed managing director. My. Geot 
F. Bishop continues as director, and Mr. J. G. Miller, Mr. J. : 
Dickinson, and Mr. Thomas Clark, who are all old and valu 
servants of the company, have joined the board of directors.—Yo1 
very truly, For Marron anp Co., Lip. 

22 and 23, Soho Square, W. Piper, secretary. 

London, W., August, 1907. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ee SS 


** All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, inclu 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epitors, THE BRIvi 
JouRNAL oF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Stram 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*” Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to ansu 
communications through the post. Questions are not answer 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general busini 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWoopD & Ci 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

".* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HEN? 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 
undertake the registration of copyright photocranhs at a charge 
is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, @ 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with t 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

W. Marshall, 31, Hart Street, Henley-on-Thames. wo Photographs of Park Pl 
House, Henley-on-Thames. 

Isaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, E. Photograph of the Openi 
Ceremony of the Stepney Temple, on July 20, 1907. 

J. #. Reeves, 48, Hermit Road, Canning Town, London, E. Photograph of the W 
Ham United Football Western League Cup Team. Photograph of the West H 
United Football Team. 

F. G. Gegg, 18, High Street. Evesham. Photograph of the Evesham Junior Ci 
Rowing Club. 


Ricguts Iv A PxorocrapH.—Would you tell me, though yo 
Correspondence Column, if I should have to get permission fro 


sb 25, 1907. 
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ar to publish the interior of a church on a postcard ?—F, P. 
ere is no occasion for you to do so. 


—Send us 2d. for postage and we will send you a copy which 
ave here, and which you need not trouble to return. 


enrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, E.C. 


jopry.—Will you kindly inform me, through the medium 
ur paper, what plans, light, and size I shall require for the 
ruction of a studio for professional work, etc.?—J. Tuomas. 
ry good proportions for a studio for professional use are 
to 30ft. long, by 1dit. or 14ft. wide. As regards its form, 
r the span roof or the lean-to are best. Opinions are very 
| divided as to which is the better of the two. See article 
fr. Michell, on page 635. 


DDBURYTYPH PRocEss.—In the Brivish Journat or Pxuoro- 
uy, No. 2,181, Vol. XLIX., 1902, was a short article, dealing 
the presses and ‘ants sane used in the Woadbure rae 
ss. Being a photo-process engraver in charge of that depart- 
, lendeavoured to try and find out the method employed to 
a gelatine relief myself. I did not then realise the possi- 
es or vagaries of bichromate gelatine, and now a little know- 
}is worse than none at all, as I can make no headway; in 
it appears as if the difficulties are greater than they were 
st, so if you could detail the process with the formula, 
h no doubt you are acquainted with, or advise me in any 
whatever, I shall be deeply indebted.—D. Ruruerrorp. 
e Woodburytype process, beautiful though it is, is practi- 
an obsolete one, so far as its commercial working is con- 
d. It has been quite superseded by collotype and process 
Its chief employment now is in the production of lantern 
Seeing this, and knowing that the process would be of 
interest to the great bulk of our readers, we cannot afford 
pace that would be necessary to give anything like useful 
ing details of the process. As, however, you appear to have 
s to libraries, we should refer you to page 388 of our volume 
3/8, or page 602 of that for 1879. On both these full working 
uctions are given. They are also given in Burton’s book on 
tographic and Photo-Mechanical Pritting,” published by 
on and Co., Soho Square. 


§. -There are several such methods. Yours may be different 
tter. We cannot say, but would draw your attention to the 
od in which the silver image obtained on first development 
moved with ainmonium persulphate, or that used in the 
Lumiére process, in which the same thing is done with 
anganate. 


it Licut.—Can you oblige me with the address of the actual 
Toi the mercury vapour light?—M. S, 
lott and Genossen, Jena, Germany. 


» EytarGinc.—I was much indebted to you for your reply 
y query regarding the use of a small Goerz-Anschutz camera, 
sin. ie for negative, designed for enlargement. I hope 

y ask the following supplementary questions : —The lens 
r discussion was a ———, listed to cover the plate in 
ion at £/4.5. You advised stopping down to //8. (1) Does 
ing down improve definition over the plate as a whole, or 
only necessary for the margins? (2) Is one well advised to 
lase a lens with so wide. an aperture if it cannot be safely 
or are no other qualities of the lens sacrificed? In short, 
'——— stopped down to //8 as good as another used 
as full aperture? ( (3) The ——— has a focal plane shutter. 
is reliable at the lower speeds? I do not know when I 
have occasion to wish anything shorter than 1-100 sec., and 
ently 1 shall wish much less.—DvFFER. 


Definition all over the plate is improved only in the case 
very bad lens, certainly not in yours. We recommend //8 
u only for the sake of definition in the extreme corners. 
rtainly, it is as good, but the wide aperture is frequently 
lvantage when using the camera under bad conditions of 

For enlarging pure and simple, the smaller aperture is 
ly as convenient, 
1 exposures, and is often an advantage. 


but even here a large aperture means 
(3) Our experience 
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is that it is. In general it is the highest speeds, if any, which 
fall short of the markings. 


SINE 


ss ProrocrapHy.—Can you refer me to any publication, or 
article in a periodical, dealing with professional photographers’ 
systems of accounts and bookkeeping, and with the usual methods 
of keeping a record of customers’ orders, etc. ?—G: C. 
Articles on “‘ Business Methods in the Studio” (“B.. 
15, 22 and 29, 1907) deal with methods of bookkeeping. 


—So far as we know, the firm is Maloni Patents, Limited, 


March 


Cotour Finrers.—(1) Required, to coat a glass plate, 4Jin. x 34in., 
with 10 minims of dyed gelatine solution. What is the best 
method of spreading the solution. over the plate, so as to obtain 
a uniform distribution of the dye over the whole surface? (2) 
What is the best book to refer to for instruction in the prepara- 
tion of colour filters?—Cotour Friurrr 


(1) We know of no method of using such a small quantity of 
solution. You had better use a less strongly dyed solution, but 
more of it, and it is then easy to distribute the solution by flowing 
it on the levelled glass plate. You require about 20 minims 
per square inch. (2) “Practical Orthochromatic Photography,” 
by Arthur Payne, is as good as any. 

PERPLEXED.—We do not think you can do anything of the kind. You 
accept the responsibility for an assistant’s work when you engage 
him. 


Stuprio Qvrry.—I should greatly esteem your advice as regards 
improvement in lighting in my studio. I am forwarding a print 
of same. The studio on first floor, is 31ft. long and 134ft. wide, 
12it. of glass on roof, and north side at east end of Sins, 
leaving about 16ft. opaque at west end. Formerly I had an 
unobstructed side north light; now a large building runs parallel 
with the north light, about 1ft. from glass at bottom and 2ft. 
at top, finishing 2ft. higher than the side light. This makes 
the light nearly a top light, and is not at all satisfactory. I 
have been thinking I would have glass roof and side put in 
on south side at west end, building out side light in form of a 
large bay window. I should then be able to work at both ends 
of studio, and in the winter and afternoons make use of the south 


light. Do you think this would work satisfactorily? And if 
so, how much glass would it be advisable to have put in?— 


Sours Licur. 

If you were to have the wall of the new building on the north 
side whitewashed it would help somewhat, as it would reflect 
some light from the south into the studio. We should certainly 
advise you to have the south light put in, as you would find it 
of great service. We see no need of the form of a bay window. 
If the glass on the south side is arranged as on the north it will 
be all that is necessary. Ten or eleven feet of glass, or the same 
as you have on the north side, will be quite satisfactory. 


so, and the plans were passed by our local Board. Now my 
Hatr-Tone on LitHo.—I haye occasion to print. from some half-tone 
negatives upon lithographic stones, and am anxious to obtain an 
albumen formula for sensitising the stones. In my particular case 
the bitumen formula often used would be of no use. If you 
could kindly help me in this matter I shall esteem it a great 
favour.—GEORGE HERBERT. 
White of four eggs (or albumen) 100 ce. 
Fish glue 
Water 
Ammonia .880 
Ammonium bic 


5 ce. 


oO grs. 


The fish glie may be omitted, but it makes ’ development easier, 
or the following formula, which contains no albumen, may be 


used : 
Fish glue ....... seabed Gates ceeseas toueneaet teas 50 ce. 
Water ee, 
Ammonium bichromate 3 grs. 


3USIN Query.—I have recently taken premises, and have com- 
menced building a studio in the garden in which to take my 
sitters. I had the permission of the landlord, in writing, to do 
so, and the plans were passed by our local Board. Now my 
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next-door neighbour threatens to stop the building, as it will 
be a nuisance to him, as he has bought his house, which is free- 
hold. Can he legally prevent me from completing the building? 
—TROUBLED. 

As you have the sanction of the landlord, and the plans have 
been approved by the local authorities, we do not see how he 
can. We should advise you to try and come to some terms with 
your neighbour, which you possibly may do if you tell him you 
will glaze the studio with ground or fluted glass, which cannot 
be seen through, so that his premises cannot be overlooked. 
That may possibly appease him. 
NnG.—Having read many times that the carbon process 
is so easy to work, I have recently been trying my hand at it, 
using, for simplicity sake, the single transfer method. But 1 
cannot get good, vigorous prints; they are all so flat. I cannot 
suppose that is due to the tisste, which I sensitise for three to 
four minutes in a solution of bichromate of potash—loz. to the 
pint of water, with a few drops of ammonia added. If I were 
to use a stronger solution than that, should I get more brilliant 
prints ?—NOVICE. 

No, you would not. Your failure is probably due to the 
tissue being too highly sensitised for the negatives you are 
using. You must bear in mind that to get vigorous prints from 
feeble negatives a weak sensitising bath must be employed. 
Try diluting your present solution with an equal bulk of water, 
and immerse the tissue for only two or two and a half minutes. 
You must also keep in mind that for this process tolerably 
vigorous negatives are necessary, such as are required for 
platinotype. 


Lens Query.—A relative (an amateur photographer) recently died 


and left all his apparatus to me. Amongst the lot is a cabinet 
lens 3din. diameter. It bears the name of “Lerebours et 
Secretan, Paris.” It has no central stops, but there is one 
that slides in the hood of the lens. Can you tell me if it is 
likely to be a good lens and its probable value?—R. J. 

‘the lens is not a cabinet lens, but the old whole-plate portrait 
combination, and probably has a much rounder field than 
modern cabinet lenses have. We can express no opinion on its 
quality, as that would necessitate a trial. We iaay tell you, 
however, that these makers had a fairly good repute for.portrait 
lenses, though they were considered by some to be somewhat 
slow. The lens has very little market value, like most other 
very early lenses, at the present time. 


PurritEe Tones on ALBUMEN Paper.—My employer wants me to get 


purple-tone prints. He has procured some albumen paper, which 
I have to sensitise on a sixty-grain-to-the-ounce silver bath for 
two to three minutes. I have tried the acetate and the borax 
baths as given in the “ Almanac,” but I cannot get the purple 
tones he says he must have, and if I cannot get them he tells 
me that he will have to get someone who can. Will you please 
tell me of a bath that will give good purple tones on albumen 
paper, as up till now I have had no experience with that paper? 
—Lapy PRINTER. 

with either of the baths you have been using you should be 
able to get purple tones if you print deeply and tone also deeply 
hat is, provided the negatives are suitable. From weak and 
feeble negatives it is impossible to obtain rich purple tones, 
whatever toning bath be used. Rich purple tones depend more 
upon the negative than the formula for the .oning bath. As a 
rule, stronger negatives are required for albumen paper than 
for P.O.P: 


Gro. Cuaamnes.—The fault in the bromide prints sent is due, not to 


the developer, as you surmise, but to the paper being fogged by 
light. ‘The paper you are employing is far more sensitive than 
any of the papers of the Velox type, which you are used to. 
Therefore, as much care as regards light should be taken as 
with slow plates. 


Facrortrs Act.—In our business—a cheap one—we employ six girls, 


who commence work at eight in the morning and leave off at 
eight at night. They have half an hour off for dinner and half 
an hour for tea, and half of them work on alternate Sundays 
from ten till six, with half an hour off for dinner. The other 
day a factory inspector—a lady—called and told us that tne 


girls must have an hour off for dinner and half an hour 

and half-a-day’s holiday a week, and that they must 1 

at all on Sundays. This, as you know, is only a ve 

town, and there are no real factories in it. Can yot 

definitely if this lady inspector can compel us to do as 5 

because it will mean.a great expense to us in carrying on 

trade—it will necessitate taking on more girls.—L. I. an 

Yes; certainly your place comes within the Facto 
whether the town is large or small, and you will have to 
with it, whatever extra it may cost you. The Act was] 
prevent the “sweating”. of employees, especially g 
young persons, and that is what you seem to have be 
in the past. You must certainly not employ any of 1 
on Sundays—that is against the law, which is a very : 
one. 

W. W.—The agreement you got the man to sign when you 
him is a very inequitable one. By its terms the mat 
hibited for an indefinite time from carrying on busines 
own account or entering the service of any other phot 
in the county of York. In a court of law we surn 
such an agreement would be held to be an undue restr 
trade, which is against public policy, and, therefore, y 
null and void, in which case the man can set up where 
and you cannot prevent him. Had the agreement been 
should not carry on the business of photographer in t 
for a year or two years from the time of his leaving 
would haye been more equitable and possibly valid. 


<< 


SrerEoscopic Specrantres.—We are informed that the 
of Mr. “theodore Brown in apparatus for stereoscopic phot 
is now carried on by Mr. B. K. Brown at 8, Villa Road, 
London, 8.W. 

Bristot Puotocrapuic Civs’s Exurpirron.—The date is ( 
to 12, entries closing September 23. The following are 1 
classes and awards:—Pictorial, any subject. Open. Award: 
bronze plaques, six certificates. Technival. Open. Award: 
bronze plaques, three certificates. Lantern Slides, sets 
Open. The awards will be given to single slides in the I 
Awards: Three bronze plaques, three certificates.  Picto 
subject. Open to residents in Bristol or within twenty-f 
radius. Awards: Two bronze plaques, three certificates. 
secretary for the exhibition is Mr. J. S. Guthrie, 23, Berkeley 
Clifton, Bristol. 

“Nature Lecrures.”—Now that the autumn session is ¢l 
us, and secretaries of societies are seeking to fill their pro 
with interesting items for the instruction and entertainment 
members, Mr. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., the well-known * 
lecturer, opportunely announces a new series of his fasciné 
tures, which are illustrated by means of photographs, lante 
and animated pictures. There is no doubt that an evening 
to one of these lectures will draw a large audience, and 
a popular feature in the programme of such societies as are. 
enough to secure a visit from Mr. Duncan, and secretari¢ 
make early application for vacant dates, terms, etc., to 
Martin Duncan, 39, Bradley Gardens, West Ealing, London 


*,* NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are- receive 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are 
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ging an Exhibition. Mr. F. O. Tilney discusses a number of 
ints which must be considered by any hanging committee 
conscientiously enters upon its duties. (P. 651.) 


oil process. M. Puyo has published a brochure detailing his 
| of inking the oil print. Some full translated extracts 
on pp. 655 to 657, and a review of the book on page 664. 


suspected cause of failure in the use of a focussing magnifier 
tioned on page 650. 

2 further points in reference to the colour of and material for 
Curtains, and wall coverings in a studio appear on page 659. 
J. McIntosh has recently described his method of ascertain- 
@ creased exposure required when using a yellow screen. 
L. 


Instance of the occurrence of blisters in bromide prints, for 
@ very simple remedy proved effective, is the subject of 
otes on page 650. 


her methods in catatype printing, a button magazine camera, 
ounds, and rotary surfacing of photographs are among the 
Hof the week. (P. 662.) 


FP. E. Ives writes to point out that a recent patent for a 
on compensator in conjunction with a one-lens three-colour 
was anticipated by him in 1899. (P. 666.) 


tive a description of the simple Pfund photometer recently 
1 to by Mr. Wallace. (P. 660.) 


hearing of the recent Chertsey canvassing fraud case at the 
Quarter Sessions resulted in’ six months’ imprisonment for 
Wasser. (P. 665.) 


ttingham canvasser charged with embezzling money from 
uoyers was fined twenty shillings or fourteen days. (P. 660.) 


Wiction for Sunday trading was obtained in the Cleethorpes 
curt last week against a photographer. (P. 665.) 


Price Twopsncn. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Before another issue of the “B. J.” ap 
Exhibition pears the last days for entries will be 
Season. 


upon us. That for the Salon, Monday 
next, September 2, will be already past, and those with 
aspirations to honour at the exhibition “ presented” by 
the Linked Ring must deliver their pictures unpacked 
at 5a, Pall Mall Hast, before six o’clock on that day. The 
last day for the Royal Photographic Society is Thursday, 
at 121, Regent Street, W., also unpacked, or Wednesday, 
September 4, if the exhibits are despatched by a carrier, 
Colour photography, it should be added, is to have an 
exhibition to itself under the auspices of the Society of 
Colour Photographers, the necessary accommodation 
having been provided by the editors of the Britis 
JouRNAL oF Puorocraruy. The entry form must reach 
the secretary of the Society, Mr. H. J. Comley, on 
September 10, whilst the exhibits themselves must be 
delivered to the “ B. J.” offices on or before September 10. 


* * * 
Developer We have heard several times quite 
Poisoning. recently from correspondents troubled 


with skin affection from the use of metol developer, and 
while we are aware that there are persons of extraordinary 
susceptibility to all kinds of chemical solutions, we still 
have reason to maintain our opinion that there is really 
no cause, even with the metol developer, why incon- 
venience should be met with if more neatness in the 
manipulations be exercised. There is no need for the 
developer to come in contact with more than the tips of 
the fingers and thumbs, and in these circumstances no 
injury would be likely to occur to them. It is only when 
the developer gets between the fingers and on the backs 
of the hands, where the skin ig thinner and more delicate, 
that trouble results. If any one who has suffered from 
metol poisoning were, for a time, to abandon its use and 
take to pyro he would see, after an hour or two’s working, 
by the tell-tale stains on his fingers and hands, how much 
they have come in contact with the developer. With a 
non-staining developer this fact is not suspected, In 
developing plates, if one end of the plate be raised—a 
quill toothpick is a convenient thing to use—and the two 
corners taken between the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, the plate can be held up for examination ; and, if 
the precaution is taken to hold the plate sloping down- 
ward so that the solution drains off away from the hand, 
only the inner portion of the finger and thumb will touch 
the developer. The same with prints ; they can be dealt 
with in a similar manner, except that the fingers and 
thumbs of both hands must be used; but there is no need 
for more than their extreme tips to touch the solution 
even with large pictures. In the old wet-collodion days, 
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when acid-pyro and silver were used and stains were 
unavoidable, it was easy to distinguish at the end of the 
day’s working who was the neat and who was the slovenly 
worker. Just the ends of the fingers and thumbs of the 
one would be discoloured, while the whole of the hands 
and perhaps wrists of the other would be badly stained. 
Metol has acquired a bad reputation, but that is due to its 
being used in a too perfunctory manner. If employed with 
neatness and a little more care, no ill-effects need be ex- 
perienced from its employment. 


% ¥ % 
Focussing In the “ Answers” column this week we 
Magnifiers. briefly reply to a correspondent who 


complains that with a focussing-glass which he used 
successfully a few years ago he cannot now focus properly. 
He can even get on better without it. He does not state 
its form, and ag there are several on the market at 
the present time, it is not easy to advise him. Some of the 
commercial patterns are not adjustable to suit different 
sights. Those that are not are usually constructed to suit 
normal visions, and they answer admirably so long as the 
sight of the user remains at the normal. But as one gets 
on in years the sight changes, the lenses of the eyes usually 
becoming longer in focus. Hence spectacles, which practi- 
cally shorten it, become necessary. Only long-focus 
spectacles are required at first. But as time goes on and 
the eyes generally increase in focal length, lenses of 
shorter focus in the spectacles are required to compensate 
for it—“stronger glasses,” as they are often termed. 
After this explanation it will readily be seen that a fixed 
focus magnifier, which may well suit a person while the 
eyes were of normal focus, would not do so when the 
sight had changed with age. 


* * % 

A This recalls to mind a circumstance that 
Necessary came under our notice a few years back. 
Adjustment. 


Calling on a friend, a professional 
photographer, fairly well advanced in years, he com- 
plained that his sight would not enable him to focus his 
sitters, for which operation he had to rely upon his assis- 
tant. In reply to our query as to why he did not use a 
focussing magnifier, he said that he used to, but he could 
not see at all with it now. It was brought to us—it was 
of the Ramsden eye-piece form, which is the best—and 
we saw at a glance that it was set for about normal vision. 
Finding that his spectacles were of eleven inches focus, 
he clamping ‘screw of the instrument was loosened and 
he tube screwed out about half an inch, which was less 
han we thought necessary. Our friend was then asked 
to move it backward until a fresh pencil mark on the 
focussing screen of the camera was seen in focus. That 
required nearly another quarter of an inch. Finally, the 
roper focus was adjusted to suit his sight, and he was 
then enabled to focus his sitters as sharply as he ever did. 
Our friend had, as he told us, found it necessary to have 
the glasses of his spectacles changed from time to time, 
but it had never occurred to him that it was necessary 
to readjust his focussing magnifier in accordance with his 
advancing years. This is probably the case of the corre 
spondent who wrote us on the subject, and probably of 
many others. A focussing magnifier is of little use unless 
it is set to the sight of its user, and unless that is done, 
in some instances, it is less than useless. 


* * * 


Washing-Soda A case of some interest to photogra- 
in phers who use the pyro-soda developer 
came before the Mansion House Police 
A City firm were sum- 


Developers. 


Court on Thursday last week. 


moned, under the provisions of the Merchandise a 
Act, for selling what were falsely described as * 
crystals,” ten bags of soda mixed with Glauber s: 
sulphate of soda. For the prosecution it was said 
soda crystals, or washing-soda, meant carbonate of 
worth £3 per ton, while Glauber salts were only 
£1 14s. a ton. In the end the defendants were fine 
and a similar amount as costs. On a second sum 
they were fined ai nominal sum. A good number of 
who employ the pyro-soda developer use washing. 
indeed, some makers in their formula still mention 
form of soda carbonate, and practically it is as go 
the “crystallised carbonate” if it is of good quality. 
when washing-soda is used the supply is usually ¢ 
from the nearest oil-shop, or from the household sod: 
which is supplied from the same source, and if this 
is largely mixed with Glauber salts—the sulphate of 
—it is quite unsuitable for photographic purposes. 
above is not the first prosecution under the Mercha 
Marks Act for selling adulterated washing-soda, so 
we may well assume that the fraud is not uncommon. 
moral is to use the crystallised carbonate of soda as 
by photographic chemists. Its price is a little more 
the oilshop variety, but it can be relied upon as bein 
correct substance. 


_———— 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDES. 


Tue discussion which took place on this subject i 
pages a short time ago suggested that the question 1 
matter of considerable moment to many workers. D 
the last week we have had some personal experien 
one particular kind of blister, and as we found the 
bable cause and a certain preventive, our experi 
may be of service to others. 

While conducting some experiments with sundry 1 
of bromide paper and bromide postcards, we found 
some brands blistered most readily in circumstance: 
did not affect the other brands at all. This con 
those of our correspondents who suggested that onl 
tain papers blistered. The blisters in a few cases 
gelatine blisters, but the majority of them were 
blisters. They were filled with water, and were 
duced almost instantaneously when the prints were 
direct from the hypo bath and put to wash under | 
We were not aiming at the production of blisters 
experiments had a very different object in view—bt 
blistering was such a nuisance that we had to ¢ 
some time especially to its investigation. 

The size of the blisters varied from, that of a pin’s 
to that of a two-shilling piece, and the big ones — 
fully a sixth of an inch. After watching their forn 
for some time, and after dissecting them, it becam 
parent that something of the nature of osmosis mt 
the cause. The blisters rose rapidly, but only 
fresh water from the tap struck the print, and they 
filled with water. It was evident that something ¢ 
the water to penetrate very rapidlw at the blistered- 
and it seemed probable that the something might 
small cavity filled with the hypo solution. It shot 
remarked that this was a strong solution for prints, 
contained four ounces of hypo to the pint. If we a 
such a cavity to exist and pure water to be brough 
immediate contact with the film, it seems highly prc 
that the water will rush in and dilute the small qu 
of hypo solution, and so raise a blister. Tt is signi 
that the blisters only occurred where the fresh 
flowed directly on the print, that is, just where the 
film was most rapidly cleared from the hypo solutior 
which it was impregnated, and it was obvious that a] 
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san readily be formed if water can enter the cavity more 
rapidly than the hypo can diffuse out of it. | 
This hypothesis as to the cause of the blisters directed 
tention to two obvious methods of prevention. One 
yas the device of immersing the print in a dilute 
typo solution before placing, it in pure water. The other 
yas to wash in repeated changes of still water and to 
woid running water. The prints were therefore trans- 
erred from the strong hypo bath to one of half the 
jrength and left in it for five minutes. After this treat- 
nent they were still liable to blister under the tap, but 
o a much less serious extent. After six changes of still 
vater they could, however, be put under a strong stream 
vith impunity. This suggests that the theory is correct, 
hough it does not prove it. In any case the treatment | 
s absolutely effectual, and we have not seen a sign of a | 
lister since we adopted it. 
The facts that the blisters only occur with certain | 
yrands of paper and that they are nearly all paper blisters 
em to suggest the use of defective paper. Very com- 
nonly the fault is ascribed to the gelatine, which is 
issumed to be imperfectly adherent to the paper; but 


when the underside of the blister is coated with paper it 
is evident that there is not much wrong with the adhesion. 

It may be remembered that a salt bath has occasion- 
ally been recommended after the hypo in order to pre- 
vent blisters. If the theory we have suggested is correct, 
it is obvious that many solutions should be preven- 
tives. It is not clear that salt can have any par- 
ticular virtues, and it is probable that the salt bath acts 
in just the same way as the weak hypo solution. A pre- 
liminary alum bath is also a well-known preventive, 
and with this the non-appearance of blisters may be as 
much due to the filling of the assumed cavities with alum 
as to the hardening of the gelatine. It is not easy to 
get the alum out of a print; hence any alum in the cavities 
will almost certainly remain long enough to decompose 
any hypo that afterwards gets in. In this case blisters 
are not likely to be formed in the manner we have sug- 
gested. It may be added that the theory of the formation 
of the blisters is supported by the fact that a reverse action 
takes placo if a blistered print is transferred from the water 
to a strong hypo bath. The blisters then subside, the water 
being drawn out of them by the hypo. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE. HANGING OF 


PICTURES IN 


GALLERIES. 


cc ” 


Ixcrrt to those who have tried it, the “hanging” of a gallery | 
f pictures may be taken to be an agreeable pastime, free from 
yorry, and not involving too much mental effort. It may, in- | 
led, be all this if the hanger is given to taking life easily, and | 
leclines to take the job seriously. Even then he must have | 
ufficient softness of temper to take smilingly the jeers and the 
urses that will probably be heaped upon him by those who 
urvey his work when it is done. 

The hanging of a mass of pictures is, in reality, a task of 
lever-ending responsibilities and heavy obligations; and to the 
nan who is sensitive, nice, and naturally critical, it is one of | 
xhausting effort both mental and physical. Coat must come | 
Hf at the outset. Pipes either go out from inattention or are 
igorously and extravagantly pulled at, according to habit and 
emperament. In less than an hour a visitor would see in the 
yorker various unmistakable signs of conscientious application 
labour, such as ruffled hair, derangement of neck-gear, and eke 
t broken brace. 


The Picture versus the Gallery, 


Judging, selecting, and hanging, though each a separate opera- 
don, frequently react so much upon one another as to become 
wactically one. What is a perfectly obvious course in one opera- 
ion may become an impossibility in one of the others. In fact, | 
he logical man, if he is nothing else beside, had better never | 
mbark upon the work: he will but be in an unprofitable state 
# eruption all the time. The reason for this is that picture- 
langing involves an opposition of two necessary ideas and two | 
lifferent mental attitudes. For whilst there is an obligation to | 
@ fair to a good piece of work, there is also a responsibility for 
he general look of the gallery when allisdone. Pictures are apt | 
© run in clusters as to subject and style; but a collection | 
hould not show too marked a preponderance in any subject when | 
t lays claims to a generality. This means that if 30 per cent. 
f the works selected are mud-flats with dark skies, and 1 per | 
ent. are something else equally desirable, the whole percentage 
# the latter may find place, whilst half of the former may be | 
‘slung” instead of hung, and yet be no worse technically or | 
wtistically than the ones preferred. ‘Hence these tears ?? on the 
dart of the senders. 

But that’s nothing! Eyerybody who makes pictures steels | 


his soul against such rough usage. Tears are really due when 
what is known as a “ rotten thing ” comes in imposing and admir- 
able shape; fine and large of frame; expensively finished and 
beautiful to look upon from a distance. “ That’s obviously the 
centre for the long wall,” says the hanger, who has it placed in 
a corresponding position on the floor; and if the logical 
hanger-on begins to object, he is cut short when he gets as 
far as, “ But, my dear fello i 
The Decorative Trick. 

‘Tis true, ’tis pity. Pity “tis ’tis true.’’ For myself, I 
think it an adventitious glory that a gallery should owe its first 
imposing impression to the frame or the size of works. At the 
same time, I am well aware of the value of such a moral effect 


’ 


| upon critics, upon those journalistic bats and buzzards known 


collectively as the lay press, and upon the gilt “nobs” who 
pay shillings to walk in, through, and out in fifteen minutes. 
They, at any rate, will not pay again next year unless they are 
made to think the show “by way of being perfectly all right.” 


| Where there is no direct reliance upon the shillings of the general 


public, however, a hanging committee need surely never stoop 
to mere furnishing and decorating tricks. Therefore, I do 
solemnly trust that these mild observations will not add so much 
as one more altar-piece or overmantel arrangement for the 
autumn exhibition committees to deal with. 

There is an aphorism which, though a trifle Ruskiny, is never- 
theless perfectly practical. It is that the task which is beset 
with the hardest conditions brings the best triumph. Everyone 
may phrase it to their liking; but that’s my own setting of my 
own experience. A sonnet has the reputation of being the most 
difficult form of poetic diction. Fourteen lines of ten syllables ; 
octave, sestet, and a score of other conditions less often observed. 
But all the great poets have proved its form to be the perfect 
one for the expression of an idea, and their finest work is not in- 
frequently found in that form. Architects and designers usu- 
ally like to be well hedged with obstacles to keep them on the 
lines. Why may not picture-hangers first select. their material 
solely by pictorial standards, and then boldly face themselves 
with the problem of hanging them with the best possible effect, 
omitting and adding nothing? Their task would. certainly be 
more difficult than when they are allowed to make constant visits 
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to the rejected heaps in order to find something that will “ pair” 
ight, or colour. They will be less able 
groups of faultless symmetry which, 


either in size, shape, w 
to build up those wondrous 
after all, are only appre 
the gallery; but they will be quite easily able to make smaller 
groupings, which will have the advantage of appealing to the 


eye at close quarters. 
Wall Planning. 

The main thing is not to have a ragged wall. My own feeling 
and practice has been always to maintain a steady weight from 
a line above eye-level and running throughout the mass, the tops 
of all the frames being kept accurately level, whatever size they 
may be. Those which are adjacent drop or rise at various dis- 
tances, of course, from this line, and may be made to do so as 
symmetrically as possible ; but the line itself should be traceable 
through all the groupings. It gives steadiness and homogeneity, 
and is much more in keeping with the architectural factors of a 
wall of a room than a free display that suggests target practice. 
Classification. 

To any who are new to the pleasures and pains of hanging, 
it may safely be recommended that a thorough sorting out of the 
selected works according to a primd facie aspect be first under- 
taken. Nothing is so restless and unsatisfactory as a mass of 
things having different “weight ” and character. Let all passe- 
partout pictures hang together, and, further, all brown ones, 
grey ones, and white ones. Such an arrangement secures repose- 
fulness. Next sort out all fussy things from quiet ones; any 
that are so peculiar as to defy classification being classed by 
themselves. The latter serve as “centres” for groups, and you 
may have several centres to one group if it is a large one. When 
such a system of classification is carried on throughout all the 
varieties of framing, due attention being given to size, colour, 
subject, and all other qualities that make pictures different from 
one another, it will be found that the work is practically done, 
all that remains to do being but mere pattern making, which 
may be carried out upon the floor until the arrangement is quite 
satisfactory. 

In this process, a little re-mixing of the sorts, if very judi- 
ciously done, and not with too great contrast, allows the heavy 
groups to be lightened here and there, and the lighter ones to 
be strengthened, besides admitting of occasional relief of tint 
also. The system of classification brings order out of chaos; 
clarity from confusion. 

As to the general pattern of groups, it will be found that a 
simple method is preferable. Horizontal lines are always safe, 
and if a set of works can be found similar in size and style, they 
may be regarded as a “god-send,” and will look best by far if 
arranged in a solid order like the panes of a Georgian window. 

Contrast Affected by Lighting. 

There is a further matter upon which something might be said, 
since it does not appear to trouble the minds of the generality 
of picture hangers. This is the matter of lighting and the effect 
of pictures under varying lights. Most of the galleries built for 
the express purpose of exhibiting pictures are made with sky- 
Nights, and these make a fairly equal illumination over all. 
But dull corners often occur, especially where screens are in 
use, and these corners may be. made to serve valuable ends. Tt 
is by no means an invariable rule that a picture looks best in a 
strong light. The modern photograph of the so-called “ artistic” 
variety is usually at its best with a dim illumination. On the 
other hand, the anathematised print with great contrast of tone 
and wealth of detail should be seen in brightest spots available. 
The reason for this is that a very strong light is so search- 
ing in the dark parts that contrast is minimised, and, vice versa, 
a dull light enhances contrast because it catches only the lighter 
parts. Watch a man in all but darkness. His face is scarcely 
recognisable; his clothes not at all; but his shirt-front and 
cuffs “come forward’ out of all normal relationship of tone. 


ciated as one enters or turns at leaving 


For this reason are the curb posts painted white around count 
; y may be seen on dark nights, when ro: 

and verdure defy close scrutiny. 
If, then, a work is over strong in contrasts, its d 
fect is mitigated by being placed where the light mi 
fall full upon it. Tf, on the other hand, it is flat ar 
bald of detail, it will gain immeasurably in eye 
way by receiving the subdued illumination that mak 
the utmost of its light parts whilst its darks are under-lit. In 
word, the dull light broadens and generalises: the bright ligl 
reveals everything. Skies, fields, faces, frocks, and all suc 
passages that are of general high tone, but nevertheless are a 
up with delicate shades and modelling when brightly lit, lo; 
all these saving graces, and show a generalised passage of equi 
tone under low illumination. Similarly the grey-lights on dai 
clothes, trees, houses, and so forth either break up and relie 
the dark passages or sink into them and are lost, according ¢ 
there is light enough to see them or not. 


The Bane of Glazing. 


Now to another matter: we dare not, in a picture galler 
tilt a picture forward as is done in a room sometimes, becaus 
to do so would be derogatory to the dignity of the gallery, whie 
would then smack too much of a bar-parlour. But there is n 
doubt that such a plan shows work to the best advantage 
because it gets rid of the reflection from the glasses, which ; 
the bane of picture-seeing, 

There appears to be no help for this annoyance. One ma 
often see one’s own face and nothing else when the picture is 
dark one. TI cannot for the life of me understand, howeve: 
why, in the case of photographs, there should be any glass at al 
They are not like paintings in the matter of taking damage fro1 
dust, or from uniqueness of production. What a lightened tas 
it would be to hang nothing but unglazed works, instead of th 
ponderous things that require carpentry to fix them to the walls 
What a saving of risk from smashes! How easy the handlin 
would become! And, above all, how much better they could b 
seen. I hear the murmured reproof that the glass gives ther 
tone and quality; to which I reply that the tone and qualit 
should be, and might be, in the print itself without any reliane 
upon a heavy green colour-screen to cut off 30 per cent. of th 
light. As to dust; a month or two in a large airy room wil 
have no more damaging effect upon a perpendicular surface tha: 
may be instantly repaired by the flick of a silk handkerchief. 
have had a fine photograph hanging upon a staircase for fiy 
years, and if it has altered at all in that time, the print 1 
slightly more harmonious in tone than it was at first. Yet i 
has never had a glass before it in my time. 

But the removal of glasses will not absolutely remove the re 
flection nuisance. All plain surfaces have this bad habit if the 
happen to be at the proper angle of incidence. Silver-prints 
carbon-prints, and gum-prints have all more or less an altere 
appearance from certain points of view. Even the positivel: 
“matt” surface gets a greyness in its dark parts if seen at : 
certain angle, 


lodge-gates, so that. the 


2 


The Golden Rule. 


The golden rule is to have the eyesight going in the same diree 
tion as the light. When those conditions prevail the work i 
seen properly ; but never otherwise. When pictures are hun; 
too high, the gaze, being directed upward, finds upon them th 
reflection of the skylights above. With glazing this is easil, 
obvious; but in every case the phenomenon exists, although it: 
effects may be reduced to a minimum with certain surfaces. I 
the direction of vision and that of the illumination coincid 
ewactly, and at right angles to the picture surface, then, 0 
course, a perfect reflection occurs; but this is seldom, if ever 
the case in a gallery, though common enough in dwelling-rooms 

The ideal gallery for seeing pictures, not for any other, | 
admit, would be one where a platform raised the spectator a foo 
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r so, so that he always gave a slightly downward glance. This 
ould come to the same thing as tilting the pictures forward ; 
ut would have the advantages of perpendicular hanging, no loss 
f light on the works, and no upward staring with its accom- 
animents, a headache and stiff neck. As it is, the works im- 
ediately below the eye are always most comfortably seen and 
ok their best. 
The Velarium. 

Some galleries can afford the luxury of a velarium, and where 
lis is possible a good deal of reflection trouble is eliminated by 
e cutting off of the bare image of the source of light. The 
lumination is diffused, and attacks the picture more equally 
om every point. Cast shadows are mitigated—a consideration 
_oil paintings. In some cases the velarium stops short a few 
et of the side walls and admits a margin of strong vertical 
rect light, whilst the spectator remains in a grateful shade. 
‘is nice to have one’s eyes comfortably shaded, and it prevents 
Ulery fatigue very greatly; but the pictures, under this 


arrangement, wear a forced look and suffer in various ways. 
This plan, which was tried at one of the “ International ” picture 
shows some years ago, has not been adopted since, except in a 
modified form. 

At the New English Art Club galleries, in Dering Yard, Bond 
Street, a narrow velarium of diaphanous material sufficiently 
mellows and diffuses the daylight, whilst at night its action is 
quite perfect; for immediately above and behind it 
run two lines of small inverted incandescent burners, 
close set, which flood the room with a mellow but 
penetrating veiled white light, whereby works in colour 
are almost as well seen as by daylight. This little gallery is 
certainly one of the best lighted in London. Most others are 
hopelessly inadequate in their artificial lighting arrangements. 
The larger galleries seem to rest secure in elaborate electric fit- 
tings and switches; but there is no better light than the incan- 
descent gas mantle affords for seeing work in colour or in 
monochrome. F, C. Trunery. 


M. PUYO’S TECHNIQUE 


OF THE OIL PROCESS. 


The enthusiasm with which M. Puyo, M. Demachy, and 
yo, y> 


Rawlins oil process was evidenced in last year’s exhibition of the Photographic Salon, 
ind that as a result of the further experience of these indefatigable French workers 


idded to the list of photographic text-books which appear 
M. Puyo gives a most lucid exposition of the principles and 
uccount, which we draw up from the yolume just published, 
il process in this country. A review of the volume, “ Le 
BOOKS. "—Hips., “B.J.”’] 


, Puro attaches the utmost importance to the oil process 
a means of pictorial expression on account of its unique 
cility in permitting any control of the scale of tones as a 
mole, and also locally—in the latter case, however small a 
rtion of the print may be selected for such local treatment. 
us :— 

1, Under-exposure increases 
creases them. 

2 A hard ink increases the contrasts, w 
difies them. 

3. A different ink may be used in different parts of the 
int, contrasts being raised in some portions by means of 
hard ink and lowered in others by means of a soft. 

In the treatment of values in a print locally :— 

1. The tones may be modified by adjusting the deposition 
the ink. By the use of a fully charged brush a full deposit 
ll be given to the print. By applying a hard ink very 
ghtly a grey tone is the result, whilst any portion may be 


the contrasts, over-exposure 


hilst a softer ink 


owed to remain white by refraining from inking it. In 
ler words, much may be done by under-inking. 
In the other direction, by using a softer ink, the surface 


n be persuaded to take up more and more ink, and tones 
as deep a black as can be wished may be thus produced 
over-inking. In short, the conjunction of the two systems 
under and over-inking permit of practically every effect 
m white, through a scale of greys, to intense black. 

. The time of drying also affects the final result. During 
> comparatively long time which is occupied in drying, 
vantage can be taken to further modify the print by gentle 
ction, using a fine linen rubber or eraser, one or other 
which may be used to lighten any given tone up to pure 
ite. 


With these comments on the essentials of the oil process, M. 


YO proceeds to discuss the materials for working. 

Papers, InKs, and Brushes for the Oil Process. 
the beginner is reeommended to use, in his 
tial paper placed on the market und 


first attempts, the 
Mr. Rawlins’ 


er 


other members of the Photo-Club de Paris have taken up the 
and it is therefore no surprise to 
a handbook of the process has been 
with the recommendation of the Photo-Club de Paris. In this 
practice of the process as adopted by himself, and the following 
should be certain of a careful study from those working the 
Procédé Rawlins,” appears on another page under “New 


He will find as he gains skill that he can use 
any make of double transfer paper. In selecting any 
particular brand he should look for two qualifications :— 

1. The surface should have as perfect a matt as possible, 
in’ order to obtain the necessary brilliance of the high-lights. 

2. The gelatine film should be of a kind which does not 
prevent the drying of the ink. Papers present certain inexplic- 
able differences in this respect. 

As regards inks, a litho. ink is the most frequently used for 
the hardest ink, a copper-plate ink for one somewhat softer, 
and the “ivory black” oil colour of the artist for a still softer 
material. By using a mixture of litho. and copper-plate inks 
one of medium hardness is obtained, and another degree of 
additional softness may be secured by an admixture of some 
medium with the ink, such as varnish, Haarlem fixative, or 
mineral spirit.* The beginner is advised to commence with black 
inks, but he may obtain any colour to his liking by mixing 
one or other of the above to coloured litho. inks. 

Two kinds of brush are advised ‘by M. Puyo, the first a 
so-called fitchet hind’s-foot and the second the straight fitchet. 
The former is chiefly used for practically all the work, as its 
form eminently fits it for the various touches which are neces- 
sary in inking the print, and which are very clumsily done 
with the straight brush. The latter serves only for joining up, 
removing the excess of ink, and for softening portions of the 
print; in short, for the accessory portions of manipulation. 
Tt is well to haye a number of the hind’s foot brushes, so as 
to be able to take up a new one without cleaning that already 
in use, two or three of each size—costing from four to six 
francs each—and one or two of medium size should be sufficient, 
Those of the straight kind should be of different sizes. 


directions. 
almost 


Sensitising and Printing the Paper. 

M. Puyo insists on a comparatively weak solution of 
bichromate containing not more than 2 or 3 per cent. He 
sensitises by one of two methods :— 

(a) Immersicn.—The dish is filled with 2 per cent. bichromate 


* See footnote, p. 656, 


SLOTS TESST ea rt meerenesteeseetytrsmeseees scene seereresrenerqrensee-arers 
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of potassium or ammonium, the sheet of paper immersed and 
allowed to soften, gelatine side upwards. At the end of a 
couple of minutes the paper has absorbed all it will of the 
solution, and will not gain anything by remaining longer as 
regards sensitiveness. In sensitising several sheets at a time, 
as is usually required to be done, a second piece is inserted 
film side upwards as soon as the first has flattened, and the 
third is likewise introduced after the same time, an occasional 
movement being given to the solution. When the last sheet 
bas been immersed the first is removed from the bottom, and, if 
seen to be uniformly saturated with the bath, is hung up to 
dvy. The second and other sheets are removed in like manner, 
the whole operation requiring only about five minutes for 
six or eight sheets. By this process the sensitising must take 
place the day before printing, as the sheets require several 
hours to dry. 

(b) Sensitising by Brush.—A much more rapid method of 
applying the sensitiser consists in using a 6 per cent. solution 
of ammonium bichromate to which is added at the time of use 
twice its volume of alcohol, 90 deg. Potassium bichromate 
must not be used, as it is precipitated by the alcohol. The 
sheet to be sensitised is placed on blotting-paper or card, 
pinned down, and the sensitiser rapidly applied with a flat 
hog’s-hair brush, first in one direction and then in another, 
leaving no portion uncovered. Markings will still be visible, 
but may be removed by going over the print quickly with a 
goat’s-hair ‘brush, which takes up the remainder of the alcohol 
and equalises the coating. When the sheet is hung up to dry 
there must be no superfluous liquid upon it, or markings will 
occur when it comes to be inked. Ten minutes to a quarter 
of an hour is sufficient for the print to dry. The sensitising 
bath does not keep, and should be thrown away. 

M. Puyo uses an Artigue photometer, giving thin negatives 
% to ? deg., fairly vigorous negatives 1 deg., and those of 
greater density 14 to 2 deg. But the time of exposure which 
should be given depends not only on the general density 
of the negative, but on the particular state in which it is 
desired to bring it in order that certain portions may be in 
a proper state for inking. For example, in the case of an 
under-exposed negative with a good deal of clear glass, little 
detail, and dense high-lights, a sufficient exposure is given for 
the shadows of the print to take up a hard ink in the ordinary 
way, the lighter portions of the subject being “ developed ” 
with a softer ink. The principle, in short, is to expose a 
negative in such a way that all portions of the subject are 
suitably exposed for one or other of the inks at the worker’s 
disposal, from the hardest to the softest. If the negative as 
a whole is grey and lacking in contrast, it is well to distinctly 
under-expose for a hard ink, as under-exposure tends to con- 
trast. In the case of a hard negative over-exposure will be 
employed, but without overstepping the time suitable for a 
hard ink. The above may be taken as a general rule, for it 
is not practicable to go to great extremes in using an extra 
soft ink. The only cause of total failure is to give an extra- 
ordinary over-exposure. 


After exposure, the prints are washed in frequent changes to 
remove the bulk of the bichromate, after which they are left 
to themselves, Half an hour is a sufficient time for washing, 
but several hours will do no harm. It will’ be found that 
when the bichromate is completely washed’ out the image 
has almost disappeared. The prints need not be inked imme- 
diately, but may be allowed to dry and kept for at least several 
months. To prepare them, however, for use, the gelatine 
surface of the sheet, on withdrawal of the latter rom the 
washing water, must be mopped so as to remove actual drops 
of water and to deprive the print of the larger portion of the 
water absorbed in it. This is done with blotting-paper, or if 
the best quality is not obtainable, between cotton plush, the 
gelatine surface of the print being gone over with a ball of 


butter muslin. After this treatment the print is laid on 
inclined board (which is covered with damp blotting-pay 
and is ready for inking. 

Dust being a frequent cause of failure owing to the lo 
particles settling on the print and causing the adherence 
the ink, it is well to sponge down the working bench, 
use a duster free from fluff, and to wear protective silk sleey 
which will prevent lint being removed from the clothes. 


The Principles of InKing. 

A large clean glass being placed on the table, M. Pi 
takes a little hard ink on the end of a palette knife and spre: 
it on the glass. The inking-knife of the lithographer, bein 
ittle stronger, is often convenient. If the ink is to be tin 
a little bistre or blue is mixed with it, and the whole spre 
into a thin film. This done, the large hind’s-foot brush 
aid on the ink, allowed to rest a minute, and raised aga 
The brush has taken the ink, but before applying it to 
orint it is well to equalise the ink which it has taken 
y tapping the brush lightly on one part of the glass; it 
hen ready for applying to the print. Though the meth 
of inking is easily taught by demonstration, the beginner ¥ 
nave to study for himseif the different methods from deser 
ions which are not easily expressed in print. 

(a) The first maxim of inking is to make each applicati 
as gently as possible: all force is fatal to success in 
process. Gently applied, the ink is easily deposited on 1 
print, but it will not adhere if violence is used. The major 
of failures in the process are due to disregard of this precautir 
The hind’s-foot brush is held lightly, and not tightly, betwe 
the thumb and second finger, the first finger guiding the secon 
the third finger separate, and the little finger in the a 
somewhat after the manner of a painter who affects “style 
the wrist is kept flexible. The fingers holding the brush shou 
not grasp it by the hairs, but above the enlargement of 1 
handle. 
(0) If the print is over-exposed the ink will appear unmana 
able, but if the paper has had the right exposure the i 
will take nicely to the print. Those accustomed to the proe 
will feel from the first application whether the ink is of 1 
right composition for the print. 

(¢) Inking should always be commenced with a hard it 
which may be softened as the hand feels it to be necessa) 
and inking should always be done ‘by a series of operations 
that is to say, by applying a series of deposits to the fi 
pale image. If ‘too much ink is put on at once it has 
be taken off, and in doing so the gelatine surface may be eas 
damaged. 


“Touches” in InKing the Oil Print. 

In applying the ink a certain elastic touch is employ 
simultaneously with (1) a sweeping and (2) a twisting mo 
ment. The subject being brought out by these movements 
finished by a tapping action. The hind’s-foot brush is charg 
with ink and held with its “heel” towards the worker 
a given portion of the print. On pressing it slightly the ha 
bend and spread, and thus, in consequence of their obliq 
mounting in the brush, recoil slightly. The grasp of the bru 
by the fingers is relaxed go that the brush rises by the elastiei 
of its hairs; it is again pressed, and the operation repeat 
again and again. In this series of movements the tip 
the brush does not leave the paper, and if the effect 
now examined it will be seen that the ink has been deposit 
all over the portion, but not equally, the grain being coar 
and irregular, and the result only a rough suggestion of t 
subject. The further deposition of the ink is done by a certa 
triple movement consisting of pressure, sweeping, and twistin 


all of which are done with the ends of the fingers and perm 
of a rapid deposition of the ink, the handle of the brush bei 
held between the thumb and second finger. It is, in fact, 
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sort of “tickling” of the gelatine surface, and when skill 
has been obtained in it the brush seems to humour the paper, 
he thumb and fingers not tiring after hours of work. Finally, 
the inking is done by tapping either with the same brush or 
vith one of the straight variety. In this latter part of the 
process, again, no force must be used. ‘The brush is held 
jerpendicularly above the plate and very light taps given, 
aising the tip of the brush a hair’s breadth above the print. 
The whites are cleaned by this process, the grain becomes fine, 
he half-tones appear, the shadows are strengthened, and the 
mint is completed. If the tapping, however light, instead of 
moducing this result, appears to remove the ink, and if the 
ain does not become fine, the ink is too hard for the exposure 
vhich has been given, and must be softened. On the other 
mand, if the whites do not clear up, the print appearing to 
bsorb the ink all over, and if certain portions are sunk in 
lark fog, the print is over-exposed, and requires a harder ink. 
if none is available, there is the remedy of “sweeping,” of 
vhich M. Puyo writes below. 


in InKing the Oil Print. 


“Sweeping,” as M. Puyo defines it, consists in treating the 
int with a brush in the method employed in sweeping a 
arpet. The superficial action of “sweeping” cleans the whites 
raised parts of the gelatine) and leaves the blacks (depres- 
ions in the gelatine). Sweeping thus increases the contrasts, 
nd if the print shows signs of veiling, gives it a certain 
rilliancy. 

A series of sharp dabs by means of the brush held per- 
endicularly to the print removes the ink all over, in the 
hadows as well as in the high-lights, and serves to clear up 
ny part which has been over-inked. It should be regarded 
§ a quite exceptional means, for the safe method in applying 
he ink is to do so by successive small applications. In 
rinciple this last method is similar to tapping, the difference 
etween them being only one of degree. 


Adjusting the Ink to the Print. 


Accessory Touches 


The beginner in oil printing is recommended by M. Puyo 
) consider the prime object of securing intense blacks and pure 
hites in the print. These two extremes, in the majority of 
ases, are placed next to one another in the print. In a 
mdscape the trunk of a tree placed in shadow stands black 
gainst the clear sky, whilst in a portrait the eye usually 
mes on the light side of the face. The tree trunk must 
e persuaded to take the ink well while the sky remains 
ear, just as the eye should print strongly without the 
elllighted portions of the forehead and cheek-bone being 
sailed. There are thus three cases :— 

1. By light tapping the ink can be picked up from all over 
1e print. The shadows at each application of the ink gain 
1 intensity, but lose this intensity very quicky. At the same 
me the whites are veiled and become about equal to a half- 
me. ‘The plan of imparting sharp blows to the print instead 
[ removing the ink seems to intensify its adherence, and 
le behaviour of the print in this way is a sure sign that 
has been over-exposed for ink of this particular hardness. 
S it is impracticable to make ordinary litho. ink any harder, 
ich a print is of no use except for transformation into a 
ight effect. 

2. By tapping the print the portion operated on takes up 
le ink gradually and shows normal contrast. In this case 
le print has been correctly exposed for litho. ink, the use 
which can be continued. These conditions, in M. Puyo’s 
inion, are the most favourable to latitude in modifying 
eoil print. It is possible to make the grain finer or coarser, 
id to adjust more or less the contrast in the different portions 
the print, both being the result of the facility of treatment 
sessed by a print which has had ample, but not too great, 


exposure. The question of grain is simple, since the hard 
litho. ink is not crushed fine at the first application of the 
brush. It assumes at first a regular grain, which gradually 
becomes finer as the tapping action is continued, and the 
worker, even when using a smooth paper, can give strength 
and breadth to the subject, say in the case of a fairly large 
head, or vigour to the foreground of a landscape. He can also 
adjust the grain in the different planes of a landscape in order to 
assist the aerial perspective or to suit the nature of the subject. 
This he cannot do if an insufficient exposure compels him to 
use a soft ink at the start, inasmuch as such an ink imme- 
diately gives a fine grain, but without the least vigour. It 
is therefore better, in M. Puyo’s experience, to give the print 
a right exposure for a hard ink, which is quite easily done 
when using a photometer. 

5. If when continuing the tapping movement the ink takes 
with difficulty, the shadows not gaining in intensity, it will 
be found that even if the action is done more vigorously the 
black deposit will lighten, the half-tones will become granular 
and without good modelling. A more pronounced tapping 
movement will produce an immediate lowering of tone, all 
of which shows that the print has ‘been under-exposed for a 
hard ink and requires the latter softening by the incorporation 
of some copper-plate ink. This admixture can be made in 
small doses, in order not to exceed the precise degree of soften- 
ing which is necessary, and it is better to work at first with 
an ink which is a little less soft than may be used, since one 
too soft gives the effect of over-exposure. Since the action 
of the softening constituents of the ink is very marked, a 
morsel of copper-plate ink, or of varnish, such as one will 
take up on the end of a match, is sufficient to work a trans- 
formation in the action of the litho. ink. 


Precautions in InKing. 


M. Puyo insists, again, on the necessity of taking the inking 
by easy stages, giving one application and intensifying this 
by successive use of the hind’s-foot brush, avoiding any such 
action as may compel the worker to remove ink. Also, after 
each application the tapping action may be carried out almost 
completely before giving a further application of ink. In this 
way the print better retains its ability to respond to treatment. 
In all these movements all stiffness of the wrist or fingers 
should be avoided, and the movements of pressure, sweeping, 
and tapping made light and gentle. 

In taking up a subject, the best course is to commence the 
inking in the portion containing the object of interest, and to 
keep this always in a further stage of development than the 
surroundings. There is no difficulty in adopting this course, 
which is the best one whether the subject be a portrait or 
a landscape. Thus in a landscape, when the object of interest, 
which is usually in the middle distance, has been inked, the 
foreground and the distance are next completed, and the result 
of such a procedure is to obtain a print which is much more 
harmonious throughout. Sheuld the result of the whole process 
not satisfy the worker, the inking can be entirely removed with 
a sponge dipped in essential oil, which removes the image, the 
print being then allowed to remain for a few minutes in water 
in order to allow the gelatine to swell, and, after blotting off 
superfluous moisture, again submitted to the inking process. 
The gelatine possesses surprising resistance, though it may 
sometimes happen that when inking has been completed 
particles contained in the brush or in the ink attaeh them- 
selves to the print, usually in the high-lights, where the gelatine 
is soft. The best means of removing them is to wipe the print 
with a wet sponge. Similarly, fragments of hair from the 
brushes can be very easily removed by means of a small water- 
colour brush. The print being completed, it is finally hung up 


to dry, or better, pinned down to a board where it cannot curl, 
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being covered with a piece of soft paper in order that dust 
may not fall upon it while the ink is still soft. 
Softened InKs and their Pictorial Use. 

From what has already been quoted from M. Puyo’s practice 
it will be clear that the addition of a softening substance to the 
ink is frequently useful in accentuating portions of a print or 
in reducing contrasts. It will be remembered that a print having 
been inked with an ink exactly suited to it, the tapping move- 
ment as it is proceeded with gives it first a very granular de- 
posit with incomplete rendering of the subject, the grain becom- 
ing finer as the picture “develops.” These two final results 
should be obtained at the same moment, but it may frequently 
happen, if the ink is softer than it should be, that the grain 
has become fine before the subject is completed, and the tapping 
action has to be continued in order to obtain detail. For ex- 
ample, in a portrait in which the face is to be accentuated at 
the expense of the clothing, full detail is required in the face, 
whilst that in the clothes is required to be subdued. The head 
is therefore inked with a rather hard ink, the quality of which 
is compensated for by careful hand manipulation so as to obtain 
plenty of vigour. The contrasts are further accentuated by a 
light sweeping movement given by the hind’s-foot brush. On 
the other hand, the clothing will be inked with a brush slightly 
charged with soft ink, the tapping being stopped before all the 
details have appeared. The background is also treated in the 
same way. Thus, by using a soft ink it is easy to produce an 
effect similar to that of over-exposure, and the process is useful 
for subduing details, with the difference that while in other 
photographic processes over-exposure involves a number of dark 
tones, the larger or smaller charge of ink on the brush can 
be used to regulate the intensity. 

The softening agents can be mentioned in three classes :— 

1. Copper-plate ink and thin varnish. 

2. Mineral spirit.* 

5. Driers, Haarlem drier, Robertson medium, Hamel copaline. 

The copper-plate is used chiefly at the commencement of the 
process, being added in increasing quantity to the litho. ink 
until the print takes the mixture. The proportion of copper- 
plate ink may vary according to the exposure of the print and 
with the different kinds of litho. ink. Such a mixture which 
M. Puyo calls normal ink having been obtained, further addi 
tions of varnish or mineral spirit must ‘be carefully made since 
their effect on the ink is considerable. As a rule one brush 
should be kept for a normal ink and another for those of greater 
softness. Too great an addition of the softening substance can 
be corrected by the addition of litho. ink. 

Mineral spirit has the property of making the litho. ink 
pseudo-fluid, but in proportion as the spirit evaporates the 
ink returns to its former state. ‘Secondly, while the softening 
due to copper-plate ink or varnish remains the same, that given 
by the spirit disappears, the ink soon returning to its first 
degree of hardness. This property of the mixture of ink and 
spirit makes it useful in certain cases, as, for example, in treat- 
ing a face which is harshly lighted. By following the first nor- 
mal ink with one containing spirit, the side of the face, which 
may be too strongly lighted and without gradation, may be 
given its proper detail and contrasts. The use of ink contain- 
ing spirit is very similar to the development of a Fresson or 
Artigue print in a broth of wood powder. The stages of the 
process are the same, the outline of the image first appearing, 
next finer contrasts and some little detail, and finally the nor- 
mal contrasts and full detail. As a general rule, therefore, ink 
containing spirit may be used— 

(a) To diminish the general contrast of a print. 


* M. Puyo does not specify the density or boiling-point of the spirit which he 
uses, but he probably intends by ‘‘ mineral spirit” (‘essence minérale”) the light 
paraffin oil sold as ‘‘ petroleum spirit” in this country, and having a density of 
about °65, and a boiling-point of 120 deg. to 140 deg. F. Petroleum spirit is sold at 
about 1s. per pint. Motorists might v well employ ordinary Pratt’s spirit, which 
is a very similar liquid to petroleum spirit.—Eps. ‘B.J.” 


(b) To obliterate certain parts by converting them into 
monotone. 

M. Puyo estimates that when an ink softened with spirit 
used, and the normal effect of the negative is desired, an exy 
sure at least one-half of the normal should be given, otherw 
a print is obtained with the effect of fog or night. 

As regards the driers, their influence on the litho. ink is 1 
so marked as that of the spir When commencing work th 
soften the ink and make it “take,” but in consequence of th 
drying nature the ink becomes glutinous. The hairs of { 
brush separate into small bundles, each containing several ha 
stuck together, with the result that the grain of the pri 
remains coarse. Occasionally this may be an advantage, 1 
M. Puyo cannot recollect developing a print in which it h 
been so, although it is possible that for certain subjects 
similar addition of a drier may help the image. 

The Choice of Methods in the Pictorial Control 
Oil Prints. 

M. Puyo would not be true to his reputation did he not co 
ment, as he does in “ Le Procédé Rawlins,” on the need of symy 
thetically treating the print from the negative, and he spea 
almost with abhorrence of a photographic impression tak 
direct from the negative. The four services which the oil p: 
cess can render the pictorial photographer may be listed as— 

1. Accentuation of values, 

2. Introduction of dark tones, 

5. Introduction of high-lights, and 

4. Subduing portions of the image. 

The beginner in using the process for the first of these pl 
poses must first bear in mind that the tip of the brush does n 
form a flat surface on the print, but a spherical cap, so th 
the brush on being placed on the print first marks a small cire 
which afterwards enlarges on pressure. In inking up or oy 
inking any given shadow, the hind’s-foot brush is us 
without troubling to keep exactly inside the outline of ¢ 
portion under treatment. The harmonious combination of #1 
portion with the remainder of the image can be easily obtain 
by drawing the straight brush from outside the region to t 
dividing line. In accentuating certain portions of a landscay 
for example, it is easy to give prominence to detail at one poit 
and to obliterate it at another, either by altering the ink 
varying the method of its application. ‘The latter is usual 
sufficient. Thus, in order to obtain details in the foregroul 
without altering its tone value, it is treated again with 
harder ink under the action of which the contrasts gain 
intensity, and the details spring out. The print is next su 
mitted to the tapping movement applied lightly and sharpl 
which completes the development and further tends to contras 
A further sweeping movement gives prominence to any folia 
in the foreground. The same subject would very likely requi 
details in the distance subduing, for which a brush moisten 
with mineral spirit is taken, and the distance treated with - 
It will at once appear of a uniform grey, and the tappii 
action can be arrested when the details have sufficiently, b 
incompletely, returned. Without changing the ink an extreme 
light tapping action will result in the grain growing gradual 
finer, the action being arrested when the print is satisfactory 
this respect, and before the details have reappeared. M. Puy 
in short, briefly summarises his method :— 

To bring up detail, hard ink, light continued tapping, at 
sweeping. 

To remove detail, soft ink, very light tapping for a short tim 
and slight sweeping. i 

In introducing black tones M. Puyo relies upon a refineme 
of manipulation which allows even dark tones of extreme 
small area to be accentuated when using a brush of fair siz 
This follows from the property of the ink to adhere mo 
firmly to the dark portions of the print than to the light, an 
consequently, a careful adjustment of the tapping action mi 
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rthen a small area of dark tone, while it has no effect on 
uj portion, and the worker may thus apply this tour de 
in strengthening the eyes in a face or similar small por- 
of dark existing in a light portion of the subject. 
doing this the print is lightly inked, and, as soon as the 
as taken, is rather more vigorously treated in order to 
ence uninking of the light portions ; the strengthening of 
ark portion being then carried out as just explained. 
er drying the print it is possible to further strengthen 
ws of small size by taking a water-colour brush dipped in 
al spirit, charging it with ink, and allowing the ink to 
vhat dry by using the brush on a porcelain palette; at the 
nt that the print is almost, but not quite, dry, it is applied 
»spot to be strengthened. In introducing high-lights it is 
o wait until the print has dried for forty-eight hours, or 
everal days, as the ink remains soft for this time. Usually 
gh-light required is found in a light portion of a print, and 
“ans of a water-colour brush dipped in water a slight fric- 
ares the gelatine. M. Puyo, however, prefers to introduce 
lights after complete drying. At this stage, friction with 
rubber will disclose the gelatine and give a strong high- 
A still stronger may be obtained by using an ink-eraser, 
will remove the gelatine and give the white paper. 
subduing portions of the image, two methods, under-ink- 
md the use of a very soft ink with careful tapping, are 
yed.. The former may even be pushed to the point of 
ing the inking, and is useful in certain subjects, such as 
its on a very light ground. The second method, which 
more general use, tends to suppress detail in the portion 
‘it is not wanted, and to give an almost uniform tone to 
tis based on the fact that if the ink is too soft for the 
the grain becomes fine before the details appear. This 
}most markedly when mineral oil is used as a softening 
All that is necessary is to avoid prolonging the tapping 
, arresting it before the appearance of any detail. 


Some Miscellaneous Hints. 


Puyo gives some hints on the use of india-rubber in pro- 
g pure high-lights in the print, not only in definite por- 
of the subject, but in the form of hatching or cross hatch- 
facility afforded by the oil process which is of frequent 
ance in strengthening the composition of a subject. 


J 


In treating the sky of a landscape a rather softer ink is used, 
and then after the print has dried for one or two days any 
desired gradation can be given.to the sky by means of india~ 
rubber or ink-eraser. M. Puyo rightly insists on the reserve 
with which work of this sort should be done. 

Variations in the grain of an oil print may be made by suit- 
ably choosing the paper support, whether smooth, medium or 
rough grain, or in the mode of manipulation. The latter is the 
most effective, and as has been judged from the foregoing, con- 
sists in not pushing the tapping action up to the point of com- 
plete removal of the ink. Asarulea light and lengthy tapping 
gives a fine grain, a short and vigorous action a coarse grain. 
At the same time, in the latter case, a broader effect is pro- 
duced, as finer details are not given time to appear. It is often 
advantageous to give a much finer grain to the distance than to 
the foreground, and in a portrait a finer grain to the face than 
to the clothes. 

An oil print dries very slowly, and during this operation 
should be carefully protected from dust. ‘The print should not 
be put under pressure, and should be covered with a smooth 
parchment paper. Contact with water vapour hastens the dry- 
ing of the ink, and it is often convenient, after the print has 
dried for a day or so, to hold it above the steam from a boiling 


kettle. It may also be pinned down to a board and exposed to 
the sun for several days. 

The gelatine paper cockles on drying, and should be 
straightened by placing on a sheet of glass, gelatine side down- 
wards, and drawing over the back of the paper a square edge 
which is moved with the left hand, while the print is held with 
the right. The print itself should not be moved. 


Points of Importance. 


M. Puyo emphasises in particular the following points :— 

1. Aim to give the print an exact exposure, easily done with 
the aid of a photometer. In summer light an exposure of 3 to 8 
minutes in the shade is sufficient for average negatives. 

2. Commence inking with the minimum of ink, obtaining the 
first picture in a very light tone, afterwards securing vigour. 

5. Avoid all force in using the brushes. 

4. Do as little as possible in the way of treating a dry print 
with india-rubber. The most common mistake of the beginner 
is in placing his high-lights all over the picture. 


ORIGINAL METHODS OF TONING DEVELOPED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 


following article in the “Scientific American ” describes a variation of and an adjunct to the toning of bromide and 
ight prints by the sulphide process, which is particularly worthy of attention now that these methods are so largely 


loyed.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 


lesire to obtain colours other than those civen by develop- 
per se has led the manufacturers and users of bromide 
‘o-called gaslight papers to resort to different methods. 
> many methods used, the one that has found the greatest 
ation is the so-called sulphide method, of which the 
te-developer may be taken as a good example. About 
> years ago the writer recommended in one of the photo- 
ic magazines a similar method for obtaining sepia colours 
Riern slides. Sulphide tones properly made are perma- 
Sufficient time has elapsed since their introduction to 
ighly prove this. Facility of production is also in their 
The tones are, however, not very varied, nearly always 
Some shade of sepia. Experiments to obtain some other 


permanent sulphide tone were made by the writer with what 
appeared to him to be a fair degree of success. It was found 
when finished prints made on Velox or Nepera bromide paper 
(I mention these papers because my experiments were confined 
to them) were immersed in a solution of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide and sodium sulphide, a good purplish tone, very often 
equal to a gold tone on printing-out paper, was obtained. 

The following formula has proved the most satisfactory of 
any tried :— 


A. Ammonium sulphocyanide . 8 ozs. 
Water) tommlaketes..-:-s eres 16 ozs. (fluid) 

B. ‘Sodium sulphide (crystals) % 02. 
Water 3 ozs. 
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Following are condensed instructions for its use :— 


Batu No. 1. 
Rolution SAN whet watiechrcbeesiie ance aN loz, 
Water ¢.... 3 ozs. 
Solution B 


Mix just before toning. 

Immerse the fixed and washed (and perfectly dried) print. 
The tqning action begins almost immediately, ranging through 
the purple tones first, and then into the sepias. 

Allow the print to remain in the toner till the desired colour 
is reached, then wash fifteen minutes in running water and 
dry as usual. With the bath at 70 deg. to 80 deg. F., prints 
will tone in from fifteen to forty minutes; at 90 deg. to 
100 deg. F. five to fifteen minutes will suffice; but it is not 
advisable to use the bath at a higher temperature than 100 deg. 
F., owing to its softening action on the film. Prints developed 
with Velox N. A. developer tone quicker than prints developed 
with ordinary developer. 

The rapidity of the toning may also be increased by adding 
more of solution B but not more than one drachm should 
be added to the original solution at one time, as this would 
render the bath too alkaline and soften the film. It works 
best when freshly mixed. and after forty minutes or so more 
B solution may be added. The old bath may be kept for 
future toning, but before use it should be filtered or decanted 
to remove the white precipitate formed, and fresh B solution 
aided, but it should be discarded when it becomes so alkaline 
as to affect the film. 

Tt will be found that the toning is influenced somewhat by 
the character of the negative used, different degrees of density 
in the negative affecting the silver deposit on the print and the 
subsequent action of the toning solution. It will also appear 
that matt papers tone more readily than the glossy, and that 
purple tones are easiest secured on glossy papers. It must be 
confessed that the laws governing the action of this bath are not 
as thoroughly known as could be desired. Sometimes it will 
work quite rapidly, and again, under apparently the same con- 
ditions, it works much slower. 


An Alternative Formula. 
Further experiments have shown that its certainty of action 
could be greatly improved by mixing with it hypo alum toning 
solution, made according’ to the following formula :— 


C. Hypo 
Water 
Heat to boiling and add 
Powdered common alum’ .............-....--.... 2 ozs. 
Allow to stand until cold. It improves by standing. 


Bath No. 2. 


When B is added the solution is clouded by the pr 
aluminium hydroxide. This precipitate does not interf 
the toning action. 

This latter bath (No. 2) yields tones equal to and qui 
superior to the former bath (No. 1). 

It also smells more strongly of hydrogen sulphide, a 
not advisable to use it where the ventilation is poor. 
action ceases more of B can be added. The latter bath 
better lasting qualities. I have known it to tone withou 
an additional quantity of B after it has stood over-night 


An Improvement to Sulphide Tone: 


Prints from some negatives when bleached and red 
with sulphide solution sometimes incline more to the 
than is desirable. Having ascertained this fact, cold 
can. be obtained on subsequent prints to be toned by usi: 
No. Las a preliminary bath. How long the print should 
in bath No, 1 cannot be stated with exactness, as there are 
factors to be taken into consideration ; chief among these 
how much the colour given by the bleach and redey 
method differs from the desired colour ; (2) how fresh bat 
is. The fresher the bath the quicker it works. Other 
being equal, the longer the print remains in bath No 
colder the tone. In a freshly-prepared bath at the o: 
temperature even fifteen seconds is enough to effect a ch: 
colour in the finished print. 

As a general thing, any immersion—even one falling fa 
of the time necessary to produce a. visible effect—is quick] 
apparent by the print refusing to bleach as much as it 
have done were it untreated when placed in the ble 
solution. Prints should be well washed before placing in| 
ing solution, and should remain in it from five to ten m 
or until it is certain that the bleaching is completed, 
bleaching, prints should be rinsed free from bleaching si 
and redeveloped as recommended in the Velox developer ii 
tions. 

What chemical reactions take place in what I would ¢ 
sulphide sulphocyanide method of toning I have not i 
gated far enough to state. 

However, hydrogen sulphide is released, and this in its n 
condition no doubt has power enough to attack the silver 
image. It is also certain that other reactions have an 
for if the ammonium sulphocyanide is replaced by an 
weight of the potassium salt the toning action is very 
slower. 

To the question, Why does this method give a different | 
from that obtained by simple bleaching and re-developing 
sulphide solution ? it might be answered : Because the cony 
of the silver is not so complete as in the latter process. In 
I would say that it would be hard to imagine the colours obt 
on some prints as resulting from a combination of sepi 
black. 


As they are, the processes described are practical, but th 


room for improvement. Mitton B. Punnt 


Tue Brrpranp Lecrurrs.—At this season of the year, when the 
majority of society secretaries are “seeking interesting subjects with 
which to fill their programmes for the forthcoming session, the 
“Birdland” booklet comes as a timely reminder that at least one 
evening may be spent with both pleasure and profit by securing 
the services of Mr. Oliver G. Pike, whose “ Birdland ” lectures, illus- 
trated with both lantern slides and the cinematograph, never fail 
to draw an: appreciative audience. Mr. Pike is now filling up his 
winter list of engagements. and those desirous of securing his good 
services should make early application for terms and vacant dates to 
Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst (Dept. T.), 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W 


“Taguta” DeMonsrrarrons.—A new model of the “Ta 
camera for producing circular pictures on ferrotype plates is n 
the market, and Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield announces that the ¢ 
can be seen and practical demonstrations given at any time be 
Sand 10 p.m at “ Pastimes,” 51, Strand, London, W.C. 

Briston PHorograpaic Crup’s Exursition.—The judges w 
Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe (pictorial) and Mr. Abel Lewis (technical). ' 
will be no entry fees, except a registration fee of 1s., which will ¢ 
any number of exhibits, and in order to prevent overcrowding ¢ 
exhibition rooms there will be a Selection Committee, consistit 
Mr. John Fisher, Mr. Percy Lewis, and Mr. Fred Marsh. All ex! 
sent in, whether selected or not, will be passed before the judges. 
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THE STUDIO AND 


ITS BLINDS. 


— 


Tue present article, like a former one on “Studio Construction,” 
suggested itself from the queries replied to in the “ Answers ” columns 
of the “Journal.” It will be the object here of the writer to give 
a few practical hints that may possibly be of service to those of 
limited experience. It should be obvious to everyone that no set 
rules can be laid down for lighting a studio, as so much must 
necessarily depend upon its aspects and form, as well as upon its 
surroundings. 

One of the most frequent queries seems to be with reference to 
stopping out the sun. There are some studios so situated that the sun 
gives but little trouble at any time. For example, we may have one 
that runs north and south, and the south end abuts on a high building. 
Here the sun will give but little trouble at any time of the year. A 
plan that fulfilled this desirable condition was at one time in vogue : 
it was to have a large sail fitted outside the southern end or side. of 
the studio, which could be hauled up or let down at pleasure. 
Another method is to have a permanent wooden hoarding, painted 
black outside, which prevents the direct rays of the sun from reaching 
the studio. Both these contrivances are very efficacious, but they are 
a little costly, as they must be substantially fixed to resist strong 
winds. They are also somewhat unsightly, when seen from the out- 
side. ‘Should the sun cause trouble only during two or three months 
of the year it may usually be overcome by fitting inside, temporarily, 
a curtain of dark colour, say black, over that portion of the roof 
upon which it shines, and which can be readily removed when it has 
moyed off. In some circumstances this might possibly entail s opping 
out light which it is desivable to utilise. In that case the glass may 
he stippled over with flour paste, with which some common whiting 
has beon mixed. This will stop out the glare of the sun while yet 
admitting light, and can be easily cleaned off at the end of the 
summer. 


ow 


Obscuring the Studio Light. 


Another good plan of subduimg direct sunlight is to cover that 
portion of the roof glass upon which it shines, either with tissue 
paper, or, better still, architects’ tracing-linen. This can be strained 
on light wooden frames, which may be made to slide backward or 
forward, or be removed altogether when the sun ceases to be trouble- 
some. Or the tracing-linen may be fitted as a blind on a spring roller, 
to be drawn down or let up as desired. Tracing-linen, which is by 
no means expensive, may be had from any of the dealers in artists’ 
materials, It stops off but little light, while it quite subdues strong 
sunlight. Should the aspect of a studio, lighted from one side only, be 
such that the sun when shining is on it, more or less, all the year 
round, it is a good plan to have it glazed with ground glass when 
it is built. Ground glass when. clean stops off but little light, but 
in large or smoky towns it is prone to get dirty; it then shuts out a 
considerable amount of actinic light, but soap and water will quickly 
remedy this defect. 


The Colour of Blinds. 


A query one frequently sees has reference to what colour the blinds 
mr curtains should be, and how they should be arranged. As a matter 
Hi fact, the colour, per se, is quite immaterial, so long as the material 
is sufficiently thick or opaque to arrest the light and enable the sitter 
© be lighted so as to obtain proper chiaroscura. But the comfort 
Mf the sitter is a consideration. A glaring light, such as would be 
aused by white blinds, would be trying to their eyes, and for that 
reason is not conducive to a natural expression. Blue or green both 
field a soft and quiet light that is very pleasant to the eyes, and 
herefore very suitable. Buff might be used, but on the whole the 
writer much prefers either one or other of the first-named colours. 
Black might be used in studios where the light is very strong, 
ay, one with a south aspect, but it gives the studio a sombre and 
omewhat funereal appearance, which is likely to have a depressing 
fiect upon a sitter With a south-lighted studio, blinds or curtains 
f thick material, either dark blue or green, are far preferable to 
lack, as they will effectually produce all the shadow that may ever 
e required. 

For the roof either blinds or curtains may be employed. If the 
ormer, they are more convenient to use if they are on spring rollers, 
ited quite close to the ridge of the studio, so that they can be drawn 


down or let up as required. If curtains are used they are best fitted 
to run horizontally on wires, and in sections, which overlap each 
other. The fabric should be a soft material, such as thin serge, with 
small brass rings sewn at short intervals along the edges. These are 
threaded on wires, running from end to end of the studio. The 
curtains should hang rather full, and, as just said, overlap one 
another, the laps being upward, so that no light passes downward 
between them. Should the roof of the studio be large, it is well to 
have the curtains in four sections; if small, three will suffice. The 
curtains are manipulated by simply pushing them to or fro with 


a light bamboo rod. In some studios where the sun gives trouble 
two sets of these curtains are fitted, the one next the glass white, and 
the other of a dark colour. With this arrangement the light is under 
perfect control in every way. The wires must be strained tight and 
kept taut, otherwise the curtains will not run freely. The wires 
may be kept taut in the same way as they are in wire fencing, and 
screw fittings for the purpose may be had at any of the large iron- 
mongers. For the wires iron should be avoided, as it rusts so quickly, 
and then the rings will not pass freely, and, moreover, if water should 
happen to get through the roof, the iron rust would stain the curtains. 
Stout copper wire—say No. 12, B.W.G.—is about the best for the 
purpose. 
Side Studio Curtains. 

For the sides of the studio either blinds or curtains may be used, 
but it is desirable that they be capable of regulation alike from the 
top and bottom. Therefore they should be in two parts—one on 
spring rollers fixed a little below the skirting, so as to be drawn up, 
and the others on rollers near the eaves to pull down; in this way 
the side light is brought under complete control. Spring blinds are a 
little costly, but every purpose is served by having curtains in two 
parts, running on rods or wires; the lower portion reaching from 
a little below the skirting to about the middle of the side, and the 
upper ones from the eaves to somewhat below the top of the lower 
ones. If the side curtains are in one piece they can, to an extent, 
be stretched somewhat diagonally; but, on the whole, it is best to 
have them divided into two portions, particularly if the side is 
high, as then the light is under more complete control. The material 
for the side blinds may be similar to that of the roof ones. Two 
sets may be fitted—the one white and the other dark—but this is 
rarely necessary, except where the sun is on the studio for a good 
part of the day. With a direct south aspect two sets are certainly 
very desirable. 

Colours for Studio Wall Coverings. 

With regard to the colour for the interior of the studio, the com- 

fort of the sitter is the main consideration. The late Mr. Adam 


Salamon, to whom reference was made in the former article, had 
the sash-bars and much of the other parts of the studio painted a 
dark chocolate colour, and at his time many photographers in this 
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country followed his example. The object of this was to avoid all 
traces of reflected light. Personally, we are not much in favour of 
this colour. We prefer a dark French grey or a neutral tint for the 
sash-bars, and a lighter French grey for the interior of the studio 
generally. This gives a cheerful appearance to the place, and is 
comfortable to the eyes of sitters. If the studio be of the lean-to 
form and the side is of the matchboarding it may be painted a medium 


French grey, or greyish green. These colours, while comforting 1 
the eyes of sitters, tend to reflect a light that aids materially i 
softening the shadows of the portraits. If the side should be a wa 
it is better to have it papered with a paper with an unobtrusiy 
pattern, with the ground of a similar tint to the above. The pape 
will give the side of the studio a better appearance than if it wer 


simply plain paint. Wm. Micuety. 


THE PFUND PHOTOMETER. 


SS eee 


[The reference by Mr. R. J. Wallace recently to the simple type of photometer designed by Mr. A. H. Pfund having brought us several 
inquiries, we applied to Mr. Wallace for the text of the original description of the instrument in the “ Johns Hopkins University 
Circular,” 1906, No. 4, in kindly sending us which Mr. Wallace writes: “Ta avoid the formation of oxide by exposure to the air, I 
would suggest that the mirror surface be flowed over with (or dipped into) a thin collodion. Otherwise the tarnishing of the silver would 


make a comparable density of measurements impossible.”] 


Tux form of photometer about to be described is not to be con- 
sidered as an improvement upon the well-known Lummer-Brodhun 
type, but rather as a simplification. During the course of certain 
optical investigations, in which it becomes necessary to make photo- 
metric measurements, the use of a Lummer-Brodhun photometer 
becomes impracticable, either on account of its bulkiness or on account 
of the angle which the two beams of light whose intensities are to be 
compared make with one another, It occurred tome that a photometer, 
which was both simple and accurate and which could be made 


fe 


62H 
we 


to fulfil any requirements which the experimental conditions might 
demand, could be made in the following manner :— 

A piece of plate glass, about 2 mm. thick, is silvered, highly 
polished, and then cut in two, the diamond scratch being made on 
the “glass,” and not on the “silver” side. Ifthe break is not perpen- 
dicular to the flat surface, that portion of the mirror is selected which 
has an acute angle at the edge of the silvered surface. Upon close 
examination it is found that the silver extends up to the very edge, 
and hence, by using this arrangement as a photometer and focussing 


the eye or telescope on the edge of the silver, it is easy to cause th 
line of demarcation between the two fields to disappear. The metho 
of using the photometer is shown in Fig. 1, in which s! and 3? ar 
the two sources whose intensities are to be compared, and P thi 
photometer. 

In addition to its simplicity and compactness, the other advantag 
claimed for this photometer is that it can be used under all condition 
of angle which the two beams whose intensities are to be comparet 


make with one another (with the exceptions, of course, of absolute 
normal and grazing incidence). This fact is brought out by Fig, 2, 
in which a, a, and b, b, respectively are the sources of light. A 
photometer of this kind has already been used in a determination of 
the distribution of light in the various spectra of a grating*, and 
has yielded very excellent results. A. H. Prunp. 


* “ Astrophysical Journal,” Vol. xxi, No. 2, 1905. 


THE GENESIS OF A MODERN LENS. 


-_—— 


[The following second portion of an article by Herr L. Biinger in the “Central Zeitung fiir Opti 
manufacture and design of a high-class modern lens, a subject which is usually held to be too intrica 


may, nevertheless, be made, as in the present instance, of interest to 


Tux discovery of the Fraunhofer lines, and the consequent determina- 
tion of the optical constants of a glass, enabled the mathematician 
to select glasses from the catalogues of the smelters which would be 
suitable for his purpose. An important question then arose as to 
whether he could use those in existence or whether it was necessary 
to find absolutely ‘new types. Schott and Abbe’s work was here of 
enormous importance. 

When a new type of lens is to be made, approximate values are 
first found analytically, and the correction of these is effected with 
trigonometrical formule, which render it possible to trace exactly 
the path of a ray through a lens combination. 

First of all a ray of light, parallel to and very close to the axis, 
is taken, and followed from surface to surface to the point where it 
cuts the axis of the lens. If the lens is symmetrical—that is, con- 


k,” deals in a popular way with the 


te for presentation to the public, but 
photographers.—Eps. eis 


sisting of two halves of absolu ely identical properties—it is sufficient 
to calculate one-half only, and usually that behind the diaphragm is 
chosen—both halves are, as a rule, separated by a stop midway. 

The first calculation is for the D line. Then the same ray is cal- 
culated for F. A comparison of the final results gives an idea of 
the chromatic correction of the centre of the objective. Hach cal- 
culation gives in a certain measure two results—the back and the 
true foci of the ray. By the back focus is meant the distance 
between the last surface of the lens and the point where the ray 
cuts the axis, whilst the true focus is reckoned from the nodal point 
of the system. The nodal points as a rule lie within the system— 
that is, in the glass. 

When the calculations for two rays for the centre are completed, 
the back focus of the two rays must, if the result is to be satisfactory, 
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the same numbers. This also applies to the true focus, 
s in the back focus cause coloured halos or rings, whilst focal 
; produce images of different size. If the correction is to be 
the results must coincide with great accuracy, and the errors 
d not exceed 1-50 millimetre (equals 1-1250 inch). That this 
tion of correction is not attained in a trice is obvious, and the 
and the thicknesses must be altered till the results are satis- 
yy. It may be mentioned that the corrections are usually made 
e aid of logarithmic tables, and are usua ly taken to five places 
ater to seven places of decimals. The more lenses and radii 
em has the more wearisome is the calculation. 
us assume that the centre of the svstem shows equal back and 
foci for the two colours, D and.G. This condition is called 
le achromatism.” 
arder to correct an image for spherical aberration a ray parallel 
2 axis is calculated out. The height of the incidence of this 
; determined by the ratio aperture of the lens. We follow by 
le formule this marginal ray through the lens combination 
btain by calculation again the values for the back and true 
The calculations are made first for the D line. If the back 
or D on the axis and D in the marginal rav coincide the spherical 
ation for D may be considered obyiated. If the true foci of 
xial D and the marginal D coincide distortion is corrected. 
is a happy case which rarely occurs from the first calculation, 
herefore various other calculations, alterations of the radii and 
lesses, etc., are necessary. The same ray is now calculated -ut 
, and the results compared with the previous ones. If the 
foci and true foci for axial G and marginal G coincide, then 
spherical aberration and distortion for G are corrected. If the 
foci for G and D are coincident, then the wel -known Gauss 
jon is fulfilled. A comparison of the foci of the marginal rays 
)and G gives the measure of the colour enlargement at the 

When the mathematician has corrected the lens up to this 
the state of correction is that shown by good aplanats, and is 
ith which one was previously satisfied. That these calcula- 
are hedged round with difficulties will be recognised when it 
embered that any change of the radii, etc., to obviate spherical 
tion can absolutely upset again the chromatic aberration in 
ntre. 

us assume, however, that the correction of the back and true 
r D and G for the centre and margins is verfect. Our next 
on is to determine the zonal aberrations. The difficulties hero 
se the more precisely we understand this word. Let us be 
ed, however, by placing the point of a compass in the optical 
md with half the radius of the lens aperture describe a circle 
the axis. 
der to obtain an idea as to the condition of correction of the 
we calculate out a ray for D and G parallel to the axis, and 
istance from it equal to half the radius of the aperture. The 
rison of the focus and the back focus of these two rays with 


the previous results gives the desired result. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to give exactly equal foci and back foci to all these 
rays, but the calculator must try to reduce the errors to a minimum, 
which can naturally be much more easily done than with a single 
ens. 

One must always try to reduce one error at the cost of another. 
The correct medium must be left to the experience of the calculator. 
Now let us turn to treat, in general terms and briefly, of the cor- 
rection of astigmatism. For this purpose we assume that every 
oint in an object sends individual rays to all points of the lens, and 
orms a cone of light. the circular base of which corresponds with the 
surface of the first system, whilst the apex of the cone is in the object 
itself. According to the position of the latter the light cone is more 
or less distorted, and is only completelv regular when the o bject point 
ies on the axis. An exact point-like formation of the rays proceed- 
ing from a point is only possible when all the rays proceeding from 
a point are again united to a point after passing through the lens. 
Thus all the bundles of rays from the points of the object, so far 
as they lie within the angular aperture of the lens, must be again 
united into points, anc they must all lie on one plane. The smaller 
the aperture of the lens or the smaller the stop the nearer will this 
ideal condition be approached. For the same reason it will always 
be found that lenses with relative y large aperture suffer from a 


certain want of definition, though several define sharply with full 
aperture 


To return, however, to our calcu ations, it is essential -to deter- 
mine the astigmatism for three rays of the above-mentioned 
the principal, the meridional, and the sagittal ray. 
position of these it is unnecessary to define. 

These three rays are again calculated for the two colours D and G 
through the lens combination, the radii and thicknesses altered till 
taking all the results together they are satisfactory both for chro- 
matic and spherical aberration. That this work is extremely tedious 
and difficult, requiring great care and patience, will be clear to the 
laity from what has been said, and no one will be surprised to hear 
that the calculations for some modern anastigmats have lasted for a 
year. 

The greater the angle for which astigmatism must be practically 
removed, the more difficult becomes the calculation, and the more 
zonal errors are met with. Most of our anas igmats are corrected 
anastigmatically over aa an angle of 60-70 degrees. 

An excellent means of compensating for error lies in placing 
opposite to one another two identical half systems. By the sym- 
metrical opposition of two identical series, distortion and spherical 
aberration beyond the axis are a priori destroyed, which is not, the 
case with nonsymmetrical lenses. Further, a well-corrected sym- 
metrical objective has the advantage that one of its halves can be 
used, generally with somewhat smaller stops, as a single landscape 
lens. Lupwie Bunerr. 


beam-— 
The accurate 


(To be continued.) 


ESTIMATING 


INCREASED EXPOSURE REQUIRED 
COLOURED FILTERS. 


WITH 


he following short paper appears in the “ Photographic Journal” for August in continu 
ir. J. McIntosh recently before the Royal Photographic Society.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


ting the opacity of the filter it is neither necessary nor desir- 
© use a coloured object, since the presence of colour would 
uce confusing factors. One or two methods of making such 
Te in common use. One is to expose half of a plate without a 
md the other half through a filter upon some half-tone picture 
ck and white, say upon a platinum print, giving a longer 
re to the second half. The result will confirm the estimate of 
acity of the filter, or show it to be wrong, in which latter case 
rtest must be made. The method is capable of giving accurate 
» but is wasteful of time and plates. 

ther method, occasionally used, is to expose an actinometer, 
s Watkins’ or Wynne’s, to daylight, noting the time taken by 
asitive paper to darken to a certain tint. A second exposure 
1 made through the filter, and the time taken as compared 


ation of the report of the demonstration given 


with the first exposure is a measure of the opacity of the filter. Apart 
from the difficulty of observing the tint through the filter, this method 
cannot give accurate information, as the colour sensitiveness of the 
paper cannot be identical with all the plates on the market, and may 
not be identical with any. At its best the method can but give a 
very rough approximation to the information wanted. 

The method I recommend is to photograph an evenly illuminated 
sheet of white paper through a graduated transparency, which is 
easily made and may be used at any time. 

To make the scale it is convenient to expose a half-plate (not 
necessarily an orthochromatic plate), upon a sheet of white paper. 
The shutter of the dark slide should be fully drawn, and a, brief ex- 
posure, say 1-64th of a second, given. 


The shutter is pushed home half an inch and a second exposure of 
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the same duration is given. The third section of the plate should 
receive 1-32nd, the fourth 1-16th, the fifth $, and so on. When twelve 
exposures have been made the ratio will be 1 to 2,048. Developmeat 
should not be carried too far, in fact, so long as the steps are clearly 
marked, the thinner the negative the better for the purpose. 

Out of this half-plate we have to cut a piece quarter-plate size, but 
with its length across the half-plate so that the steps run the long 
way of the plate, and it is desirable to select that portion of the half- 
plate which has a clear (or nearly clear) glass strip. We shall have 
on the width of the quarter-plate six grades, with a ratio of 1 to 32, 
which is amply sufficient. 

This scale is placed in a quarter-plate dark slide with the glass 
side towards the lens; a plate of the brand with which the filter is 
to be used is then placed face down on the scale. The dark slide 
being placed in the camera, the lens is directed to the sheet of white 
paper. The shutter of the slide is drawn, say three-quarters of an 
inch, and an exposure is given without the filter ; probably one second 
in a good light with 7/8 will be sufficient. The shutter must then be 
closed and the dark slide removed from the camera. A slip of 
blackened cardboard has to be fixed in the reversing back of the 
camera in such a way as to shield the section of the plate just exposed. 
The dark slide is returned, the filter placed in position, and the 
shutter being drawn a quarter of an inch or so at a time, a series of 
exposures are given to the plate. Each exposure must be the same as 
that given without the filter (not multiples of the exposure as when 
the scale was being made). The last exposed section of the plate 
will have had one unit of exposure, and the other sections 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6, and so on. 

When a print is being made from this negative, the section ex- 
posed without the filter is compared with those given through vhe 
filter, and it is'a simple matter to decide how many times exposure 
the filter requires. 

It will be obvious that the tests may be made without the scale, 
and for all ordinary purposes the results will be accurate enough, 
but it must be remembered that the filter may have a considerable 
effect on the gradation. A violet filter, as used in three-colour work, 
for example, may reduce contrasts, and an orange or red filter may 
increase them. If such should be the case, the use of the scale will 
indicate it, and the exposures may be shortened or lengthened as 
seems desirable. J. McInrosu. 


Deetings of Societies. 


ee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Fripay, AUGUST 30, 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Annual Business Meeting. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31. 


North London Photographic Society. Outing to Golder’s Hill. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. Excursion to Rednal and Oratory Retreat. 
Coventry Photographic Club. Outing to Berkswell and Hampton. 

Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Outing to Crathes. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 


ore es and District Photographic Society. “Enlarged Negative-making,” 

Le . own. 

South London Photographic Society. “A Little Light on Lenses.” Dr. A. R. F, 
Evershed. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 


Royal Photographic Seciety. Ordinary Meeting for the Election of Candidates 
for Membership only, 
Gch ie Ehctoaraptic Society. ‘‘ Flower Photography.’ A. D. Fort and A. J, 
inford. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 


North Middlesex Photographic Society. Lantern Slide and Print ¢ iti 
Everton Camera Club. © Development.” J. Mansell, : RR TE 


 _ 


Sour Mancurster Puorograpuic Soctety.—The exhibition of the 
above society will be held on February 20, 21, and 22, 1908; closing 
date for entries, February 5. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the secretary, Mr. M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, Whitworth 
Park, Manchester, 


Patent Dews, 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are trea 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been made b 
August 12 and August 17:— 


TRANSPAREN No. 18,271. Improvements in photographie 
parencies. Lawrence Dalton Whitfield, c/o Paget Prize 
Company, Ltd., St. Aibans Road, Watford, Herts. 

Sientrne Ossecrs.—No. 18,388. Improved device for indicati 
correct direction for sighting objects to be photographed. 
Muschke, 116, High Holborn, London. 

Appsratus.—No. 18,399. Improvements in or relating to 
graphic apparatus. Georg Bruno Seele, 111, Hatton G 
London. 


Camerss.—No. 18,430. Improvements in photographic ¢a: 
William James Lancaster, 24, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


Dry Mountine.—No. 18,526. Dry mounting attachment. 
Hyde, 30, Duke Street, Chester. 

Macnestum Lamp.—No. 18,584. Appliance for use in burning 
nesium ribbon or wire for photographic and other pur 
Edward Albert Marr and Johnson and Sons, Manufae 
Chemists, Ltd. (1882), 4, South Street, Finsbury, London. 

Printing Framus.—No. 18,600. Improvements in photo-pr 
frames for copying plans, drawings, and the like. Richard . 
Baker and Philip William Jones, 156, Llandaff Road, C: 
Cardiff. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AOCOHPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, fro 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
London, W.C. 


Catarypr Procressrs.—No. 29,480. 1906. ‘The invention consi 
@ process for imparting permanent catalytic properties to a 
print, toned with platinum (treatment with ammonia Q 
only temporary powers of this kind). The print is treated 
oxidising agents, such as potass permanganate in acid or all 
solution, ceric sulphate, chromic acid, or a bichromate ai 
acid, a persulphate in alkaline or acid solution, and witl 
monia or the ammonium salt of a feeble acid. ‘The treatment 
ammonia or an ammonium salt may accompany that witl 
oxidant if it does not produce any injurious effects—that is t¢ 
for example, in the case of permanganate and persulphate. C 
wise the oxidising agent is allowed to act first, and thet 
ammonia or ammonium salt. In cases in which the oxi¢ 
agent forms a precipitate that has a powerful catalytic a 
upon hydrogen peroxide, the precipitate must be removed. 
instance, when potassium permanganate is used, the negative 
be treated with a solution of oxalic acid, to which may be a 
a substance, for example, alum, capable of hardening gel 
A bath of this kind for removing the substances that. hi 
catalysis, is composed, for example, as follows :— 


Potassium permanganate 10 gms. 
Wie. bertmae ste cores see en oe 100 ces. 
No-mal ammonia solution 100 gms. 


After about ten minutes, the picture is removed and wash 
a 1/20 normal ammonia solution. It is then immersed in a 
composed of a mixture of equal parts of a saturated soluti 
oxalic acid and a saturated solution of otash alum, washe 
water, and dried. 
The process may be applied to all platinum pictures which 
been produced from silver pictures by treating these with a 
that contains, in addition to alkali platinous chloride, substa 
which produce an acid reaction of the bath. The presence 
alkali chloride is advantageous, as is also that of substances w 
harden gelatine, and particularly those of the alum group. 
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of course, it is necessary to avoid the presence of substances 
that hinder the reaction of the silver with the platinum toning 
path, such as, for example, sulphur compounds like potassium 
sulphocyanide or sulphocarbamide, and mercury compounds. The 
presence of hydrogen ions is essential. 
If the platinising is effected with a bath containing these ions, 
then the platinum pictures produced can be made applicable for 
reproduction by catalysis. A. G. Bloxam, for the “ Neue Photo- 
graphische Gesellschaft,” Steglitz, Berlin. 


seRouNDS.—No, 21,781. 1906. 'The claim is for a method of 
photographing subjects against any desired background by using 
a transparency of the latter in contact with the plate, but by 
daylight. In other respects the processes is similar o that of 
Dischner (“ B.J.,” June 15, 1906, p. 4727). After the object has 
been photographed in the ordinary manner against a dark back- 
ground, this ba und is replaced by one of a light tint, and 
daylight shut out from the object by means of a dark carpet or 
surtain, which, resting on the extended wires, is pushed over the 
abject like an open tent, The curtain is drawn so far orward 
hat light from above, as well as from the sides, is shut out 
tom the object, whilst light coming from above on to the back 
s admitted for illuminating the light background, which, for the 
jurpose of better intercepting the light, may ‘be placed so as to 
lant backwards. The transparency has been simultaneously 
wranged in front of the plate and the second exposure takes place, 
he object appearing dark on the light background. Hans 
‘rederik Immanuel Mohr, No. 21, Kongensgade, Copenhagen ; 
nd Joseph Vincent, No. 7, Palegade, Copenhagen. 


RY SURFACING or PHorogRaPus.—No. 5,413. 1907. The inven- 
ion consists of a process and a machine for the sur facing of 
hotographing gelatine prints, in which the material is pressed 
pon a band of celluloid, sheet metal, prepared fabric, or the like, 
tavelling in the direction of its length, and having a surface 
iving the desired effect, and the band, with the picture, is then 
assed into a drying chamber in which the pictures ave so dried 
hat they part from the band and can be removed. Benno 
orzykowski, 25, Winterfeld Strasse, Berlin. 

wW Macazine Cammra.—No. 28,305. 1906. 'The camera provides 
x the exposure and development of a large number of circular 
lates for disc or button photographs. Certain novel movements 
te provided for handling the plates. The cap i being removed, 
gether with the rod J, spring o and follower p; the sensitised 
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ates g, which, if not opaque in themselves, should be properly 
cked, are placed in the tube or magazine ¢ to the proper 
umber with the sensitive surfaces towards the lens, and the 


Fig. 2. 


ting follower inserted in the manner shown in Fig. 2. The 
emost plate then rests against the gate ¢, which is normally 
shed in to the full extent. ‘The gate is then withdrawn by 


pulling out the rod u, as shown in Fig. 1, when the foremost 
late is pushed forward by the follower until if rests against the 
shoulder formed by the ring s. The lens is then uncovered to 
make the exposure, when the rod ¢ is pushed in, which causes 
the gate to push the exposed plate laterally from the magazine in 
he runway v, when it rolls downwardly into the bath receptacle 
y, which is then placed beneath the mouth of the runway. 
The receptacles y are each made of a size to enable them to 
hold an indefinite number of plates, and each is intended to con- 
ain a combined developing and fixing bath. When a predeter- 
mined number of plates have been exposed and deposited in the 
bath, the bath vessel w is rotated upon its axis a distance of 
one notch, which causes the receptacle containing the fixed plate 
or plates to be moved outside of the case. 'The plates are then 
removed, and the operation repeated until the magazine is ex- 
hausted. When this occurs the follower p, which is thicker than 
a plate, will rest against the ring s, and the gate, being with- 
drawn, cannot be returned until the follower is removed to refill 
the magazine. Louis Mandel, 146, Lytle Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Cuancine Boxrs.—No. 28,543. 1906. The invention relates to 
change boxes of the type in which there is an adapter, which 
may be separated from or form part of the camera, and also 
an inner container for daylight loading, comprising telescopic 
parts with means for changing the plates from front to back, the 
present improvements consisting of the combined arrangement of 
parts, and new form of adapter, container, and mechanism for 
changing and actuating the plates. The fifteen figures showing 
details of the apparatus are, necessary for the understanding of 
the construction and working of the changer. Fred Hilton and 
Arthur Brown, 52, Taunton Road, Lee Green, Kent. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Retraste.—No. 292,467. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives, but 
not including paints and varnishes, and not including any goods 
of a like kind to any of these excluded goods. W. B. Fordham 
and Sons, Ltd., 36 to 40, York Roa » King’s Cross, London, N 
manufacturers. April 25, 1907. 


Wuistt Branp.—No. 294,697. Chemical substance used in manu- 
factures, photography, or philosophical research, and anti- 
corrosives. P. Germain and Cie., 11, Rue du Milieu, Petit-Ivry 
(Seine), France, manufacturers. July 18, 1907. 


7. 


~~ q—___ 


Mr. Watrer Pintmy has presented to the Herefordshire Photo- 
graphic Society a solid silver tankard, to be competed for annually. 
Herefordshire pictures only are eligible. 

Picturr Postcarps In Buackpoor.—The centre of the picture post- 
card world at present is Blackpool. A fine was inflicted there last 
week on a local postmaster for street obstruction, the evidence show- 
ing that people were driven off the footwalk owing to the number 
of men and women standing outside the post office industriously 
writing picture postcards—presumably to their friends at home. A 
witness said he saw postcards being written on the post box, on the 
office windows, on the table, on every available ledge, while frequently 
the writers’ hands and, in one instance, the back of a friend wha 
obligingly stooped for the purpose, were utilised as desks. Possib: y 
an explanation is afforded by an amusing communication which the 
Manchester Guardian” has received from a correspondent as to 
special postcards, which are being sold in Blackburn for the good 
{elk of that great weaving town who are staying at home, while their 
more fortunate friends are on holiday. “One of these cards,” says 
ithe correspondent, “represents a pair of clogs, bearing the unkinc 
motto, ‘ To think tha’ll ha’ to come back to these!’ A postcard witl 
a photo of reedhook, scissors, and shuttle is insc bed, “Yo'll be glad 
of us afore so lung.’ But perhaps the most unfeeling card of the 
series is one which shows a pair of clogs and bears the words, ‘ Nob’dy 
ud think, to see thee neaw, as tha wears these a-whom.’ The Post 
Office authorities state that Blackburn folk away on holidays have 
posted 200,600 postcards home. It is evident that those who remained 


; home have been ‘ getting their own back.’ ” 


© 
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Analecta. Dew Books. 
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i daxtracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. “Le Procédé Rawlins a l'Huile.” By C. Puyo, Paris. Pho 


3) Paris: franc 60. 
Reducing Sulphide Toned Bromide Prints. de Paris. 1 frane 50 
A. correspondent, writing to “The Photographic News” with That M. Puyo has put into writing his practice of the process 


reference to the above subje says: My method of reducing a | Be gratefully acknowledges to Mr Rawlins is undoubtedly 
% EA) Sa seas) aD hind : 5 . : : 
i e a : Sine ae , a ee Tar ianvear 
sulphide toned bromide print is to place it in a hypo-alum bath, and of nO HReiis importance to the HEISE O: i ees My aoe a a : 
heat it in the same manner as one would an untoned, bromide. I have | 12 the Gheteeantenn of pictorialism, ae fee is ee sora e 
: 3 é ais ; || “me Ther the > arriva : 
| found this satisfactory in every way, and the colour is, if anything, | ™ethods. There is no doubt that the arrival of the oi 


improved | will mark a new era in the so-called pictorial photograph 

though one’s first thought is the aspiration that its facility of 

Handles for Hand Cameras. will prove the ruin of many a bubble reputation, it is probable t 

es nauae) a is reason its adopti i slow. E ven when the skil 

Writing of camera handles in “Photography,” Mr. Charles H. 1. Hee leaien ee eee uen es re “cage Ae - me | 
Emanuel says: “It is certainly a moot point whether the Ordinary |) opto S) VOUne shows 20> (b 2 pee eee nace 


flexible leather handle is a useful form, and yet it is universally found practician has still to learn everything in the way of usi 


with a hand camera. The one great difficulty of a hand camera is | newly acquired powers. But that the process is certain to do 
to give sufficient exposure without the risk of vibration; and there the exhibition world there can be little doubt, cay therefi 
1 are many persons who, with their present apparatus, the whole PEN drawn largely Dod eye Dace lis wes en onda 
gripped tight to the che cannot safely expose for the fifth of a | M. Puyo's permission, to place his methods before Englis 
second. Put a much steadier hand at architectural or street scene Colonial workers. Yet we Head not allow ourselves to HO: 
work, where the camera has to be held up by means of a wobbly | $2@™P distinction between a ippraly produced by the oil TO 
eather handle, and it is a question whether his perpendiculars will | those by the older and less elastic PROCESSES. Essentia ly an o1 
be right or the result free from evidence of vi ration. An absolutely | 1 ince photography at all, and the gulf between it Phas other pr 
firm handle would be of great ‘assistance in such a case, and would WEY wide pha RUS, woul like to so Bnew. word comer tod 
be most convenient if made of aluminium, broadened in the centre | 14 and others of similar * plasticity. Call a ‘ straight photog 
‘or the purpose of grip, and hinged with a spring, so as to lie down good On bad ES ou will, with all its SES Dosa 1, 1b Ras 
‘or convenience in packing for travel. redeeming qualities of literalness, and it would be all the fit 
| have another name found for pictures which are actually ~ 
Above All, Patience. | different in kind. For M. Puyo, his colleague, M. Demachy 
others who have shown what a process such as that of Mr. R 
“You are old, Father William,” rose to my lips (writes the “Mag- | is capable of in the hands of an artist-craftsman, we have m 
i pie,” in “The Amateur Photographer”), as I listened to the recital ut the liveliest admiration. It is not too much to say that 
1 of anew and, of course, improved printing process which has been, I piece of original dexterity, M. Puyo’s applications of the 
} understand, brought out by Mr. Welborne Piper. I may be—accord- perties of greasy inks on a gelatine surface to pictorial ends 
ing to some people, I must be—wrong, but, as far as I can at oretty an example of genuine craftsmanship as can be found 
} present understand, “ Bromoil” is calculated to make amateur photo- photographic or other process. Perhaps he dwells in too great 
graphy, if not impossible, at least improbable. To obtain a pictorial | on the technique of which he has made himself so proficient a m 
something, the amateur must first learn to excel in. bromide enlarging, ut the process has evidently obsessed him, and he is unal 
in “ozobrome,” and in the “oil pigment” process. Having taken restrain his ardour in explaining the minutie by which he o 
ry these preliminary steps the fun begins. First make a really good is results. Our extracts from the newly issued volume, full ai 
We enlargement. If you then have the heart to risk ruining it, you | are, do not at all exhaust M. Puyo’s descriptions, whilst the s 
| gelatine it. Should it survive this, 1t is ozobromed. So far only mental plates in the volume are needed for certain of the eX] 
twenty-two baths are required, which will not take above four hours. | tions. 
Mostly, however, another couple of hours will be needed for Te- 2. aa 
bleaching and re-developing. If not spoiled before, the chances are CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
that when pigmenting is undertaken ruin will set in. However, a Puorocrapuic Liensrs.—Messrs. A. and E. Staley send us a 
centenarian may hope to produce a masterpiece with this fascinating 5 


of a catalogue recently issued by the Bausch and Lomb Optical 


intricacy. pany, of Rochester, New York, which gives much useful and - 
Toning P.O.P. date information regarding the various lenses made and suppli 

this well-known firm. The catalogue is printed on art paper 

For even toning (writes Mr. Percy J. Slater in “ Focus”) it is contains numerous half-tone illustrations, which demonstrat 
advisable to tone all the prints at once, when only a few prints are | excellence of these lenses for all classes of subjects. A charge o 
being toned. When dealing with large batches, however, the prints which will be refunded on any purchase, is made for the list 


should be divided into two or three lots, and the toning solution those interested in high-class lenses can obtain a copy by se 
divided up in proportion. *When toning a large number of prints this amount to Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Ho 
in one lot of solution, a few at a time, the first few prints usually Circus, London, E.C. 
i) get evenly and fully toned, while fhe last few appear either double Messrs. Sprers AND.Poxp, Lrp., have just issued a new and 
toned, or under-tonedc compared with the o hers; but by following prehensive catalogue of the photographic apparatus and acces: 
the method outlined above, the whole batch of prints will be evenly | to be obtained at their stores, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


‘oned. The list includes particulars of most of the well-known makes of | 
It is absolutely necessary to keep the prints quickly moving one | and hand cameras, lenses, shutters, enlargers, dark-room lamps, 
over the other in the solution, or toning will take place irregulariy. together with a variety of accessories and materials too numero 


I generally place the prints in the bath face downwards, and quickly | mention. In short, it would be difficult for a would-be pure 
urn them over face upwards one at a time. They are continually | Visiting this establishment to go away without having his rec 
xept moving in this manner until they appear sufficiently toned when | Ments satisfied. his catalogue, which will well repay a Ca 
ooking at the surface, when they are transferred to a dish of water, | perusal, may be obtained post free by any of our readers on ap] 
1 and. then quickly washed in about two changes, to stop the toning | tion to Messrs. Spiers and Pond, TAd., at the above address. 
| action, when they are ready for fixing. As the prints dry consider- 
| 


ably colder than they appear when wet, toning should not be os 
carried too far, or the finished prints will appear muddy and Dr. Louis Mercx, of the firm of E. Merck Darmstadt, has 
ifeless. mise ae : ( 


granted the ‘honorary degree of M.D. by the University of Giess 


\ugust 30, 1907.] 
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OTOGRAPHER, WIFE, AND SuNDAY Traprnc.—At the Cleethorpes 
e Court last week thirteen traders were summoned on charges 
mday trading. Most of them pleaded guilty, and were fined 
nd 5s. 6d. costs. 
e charge against John Hawkey, photographer, was contested y 
Wainwright. Inspector Sindall said the business was being 
ed on on Sunday, August 11. Mrs. Hawkey was in the studio, 
the said she was carrying on the business, and pointed out to t 
. Edna Hawkey” had been temporarily 
over “John Hawkey” in front of the shop. On the back of 
0, however, readable to people in trains and Poplar Road, the 
John Hawkey was still there, and notices inside the stuc 
ename John Hawkey. In answer to the officer, Mrs. Haw 
he carried on the business entirely on her own behalf, 
tted using the plates and other matérials which were in the shop 
that she did not pay her husband for them. She assisted her 
md at the studio during the week. In cross-examination, the 
ctor said Mrs. Hawkey was giving receipts bearing the name 


r that the words “ M 


ia 


id 


? 


Hawkey. He did not see the defendant on the premises that 
Sergeant Johnson corroborated. 
e defendant was called, and said he was not at the studio on 


ay, and had no interest in the business on Sundays. He charged 
e just the bare cost of the plates she used. He admitted that 
finite cha was made for the plates. He transferred the 
ess to his wife for the day to avoid the fine. The photographs 
finished off in the week by him. 


, Wainwright submitted that the defendant could not be fined, 
was not following his ordinary occupation. He was never at 
tudio on this day, the 11th, and it was his wife’s name that 
n the studio door. It was true that the name John Hawkey was 
e back of the premises, but this would be remedied at once. It 
murely an oversight. (Laughter.) It was quite immaterial, he 
itted, whether the wife had paid for the stock she used or 
Tf the Bench convicted, he said, it would be tantamount to 
g that if a mam went for a holiday, and another man went to 
isiness and carried on the business on Sundays in his own name, 
am on the holiday would be liable to be fined. He was perfectly 


= 


with the Bench—it was an attempt to evade the law. They 
going to make the transfer of the Sunday business quite com- 
Ii the Bench wanted a deed they should have it. 


> Bench said they considered that it was simply an attempt 
ade the law, and the defendané would have to pay 5s. and 
I costs. “If he is not satisfied we shall be glad to state a case,” 


ided the Chairman. 


WASSING FRavps.—William Stephen Mills, described as a photo- 
er, was indicted at the Surrey Quarter Sessions at Kingston 
taining money by false pretences from women in different parts 
vey. Mr. Rowsell appeared to prosecute, and Mr. Guy Lushing- 
efended, prisoner pleading not guilty. 

-Rowsell, in opening the case, said it was a most important 
as the fraud had been practised only on poor people, several 
Mservant girls, and was of a most ingenious character. Prisoner 
at Dorchester, but on June 15 he took lodgings at Addlestone, 
trey, and from that time until July 17 practised these frauds 
large number of poor people jiving in the neighbourhood. His 
fas to go to a house and ask the woman if she wanted her photo- 
taken, and if he coald not get an order, then he offered to do 
largement of a photograph for her free, on condition that she 
t a frame for the enlargement. In many cases he succeeded in 
§ Some small payment on account for the frame, but, having 
le Money, nothing more was heard about the frame or the 
ement. Prisoner represented that he was working for the “ Fine 
hotographic Company, of Dorchester,” whose address was given 
Victoria Roac , but when inquiries were made there it was 
to be an ordinary dwelling-house, with absolutely nothing in 
ay of “fine art” in it, nob even a studio. There was a card 
> front door, however, with the words, “ Fine Art Company” 


| 


Witnesses having been cailed, Mr. Lushington urged, on behalf of 
the prisoner, that there was no false pretence, the failure to execute 
the orders being merely a breach of contract, which he intended 
to execute. The jury found the prisoner guilty, and he was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment in the second division. 


EMBrzzteMeNt BY A Canyasser.—At Leicester Police Court last 
week Alfred Sylvestone, 24, photographer’s agent, Goldsmith Street, 
Nottingham, was charged with embezzling 5s. received by him on 
account of his employers, the Atlas Fine Art Company, on July 30. 
Defendant was employed as collector and salesman to the company, 
and failed to account for 5s. received from Mrs. Cousins, going away 
and leaving a note at his lodgings to the effect that he had gone 
home. It was stated that the defalcations amounted to 17s. ‘The 
accused was received in custody from the Nottingham police, and 
when charged said, “That was quite right.” He now pleaded guilty, 
and said his pay was inadequate for the work he had to do. Fined 20s. 
or fourteen days. 


Cuarcn Acarsr a Casnimr.—At the Birmingham Police Court last 
week Wm. Henry Evans, chief cashier to Hurmans (Ltd.), photo- 
graphers, Victoria Square, was charged with embezzling moneys of 
his employers., Evans resides at Stechford, and has recently come 
back from his holidays. While he was away his employers went 
through his books, and, it was alleged, found serious defalcations. 
Detective-Inspector Goldrick went to Messrs. Hurmans, and pointed 
out an item of £60 to Evans, who confessed to the defalcations. The 
cflicer stated that on the way to the station Evans confessed to him 
that he had been carrying on two businesses in the photography line, 
in Ashted Row and at Stechfor his own account, and that it 
was these two concerns which were at the bottom of all the defalca- 
tions. Detective Goldrick also said that Evans had previously held 
@ good position ay an accountant in Birmingham. They were not. 
yet ready to proceed with the case. The accountants were still at 
work upon the books, and he asked for an adjcurnment. The magis- 
trate adjourned the case for a week, liberating the prisoner on bail. 


Sovurnrort Baykruprcy.—On Monday, at Liverpool Bankruptcy 
Court, Mr. Britten, the Deputy Official Receiver, conducted the 
examination of James Shaw, a photographer, of Southport. The 
debtor was represented by Mr. John Sefton. The unsecured liakgli- 
ties were stated to be £341 12s. 3d., and net assets £67 19s. 3d. 
In reply to Mr. Britten, the debtor stated that when he was employed 
as a labourer on the railway he occupied his spare time at photo- 
graphy. Fifteen years ago he started as a photographer, and the 
main cause of his failure was the destruction of a large quantity of 
photographs and picture postcards by high tides, storms, and rain. 
The place they were in on the Southport shore, together with about 
a dozen other places, was carried away by 
ago. 


he high tides some time 
The examination was ordered to be closed. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


Lrp.—Capital £2,000, in £1 shares. Objects: To 
acquire business carried on at 12, Manningham Lane and 4, 
Snowden Street, Bradford; 245, Anlaby Road, Hull; Welford Place, 
Leicester; 16, Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield ; Baldwin Chambers, 
Baldwin Street; and 16, High Street, Bristol; 28, Bridge Street, 
Burnley ; 46, King Cross Street, Halifax; and 59, Barrow Street, St. 
Helens, as Mansfield, and to carry on the business of 
dealers in photographic materials, etc. 


photographers, 
No initial public issue. 


Lawiry anp Davis, Lrp.—£3,000 (£1). 


To acquire the business 
carried on by 


Dayis, at Sherlock Street, Birmingham, as Lawley 
and Davis, and to carry on the business of photo-etchers, stationers, 
etc. No initial public issue. First directors (not less than two nor 
more than three) :/S. Davis and Mrs. E. Davis (both permanent). 100 
shares. Remuneration (except managing director) 
pany. 206, Sherlock Street, Birmingham. 


as fixed by com- 


Tue Newcastin Paoto Company (Lirp.) has been registered with 
a capital of £250 in £1 shares, to acquire the business of photo- 
graphers and confectioners, carried on as the “ Imperial Photo Com- 
pany,” at 3, Clayton Street, and 114, Westgate 
There will be no initial public issue. 


Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


rere 
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Dews and Dotes, 


——— 


ScarborovgH AND Disrrict Paorocrapuic Soorrry.—An, exhibi- 
tion of pictorial photography, the work of the members, will be 
opened in the School of Art, Scarborough, next Monday by the Mayor 
of Scarborough, and will include some of the best work of such 
well known exponents of the art of photography as the Brothers 
Wanless, Messrs. T. F. Brogden, A. H. Robinson, A. E. King, and 
F. ‘Foster. 

Rica PHorocrapaic Soctery.—The Photo-Club of Riga (Russia) 
are holding an international photographic exhibition from April 19 
to 30, 1908, both pictorial and technical work being admissible. 
Particulars as to medals, wall space, etc., may be obtained from 
Mr. O. K. Saldtner, Postflach, 223, Riga. 


Tue Rovat PHotocRaPHic SocrETY’s ANNUAL DINNER will take 
place on October 30, at the Holborn Restaurant, the function having 
been fixed for a later date than in previous years in order to avoid 
the holiday season, and thus enable many to be present who might 
otherwise be out of town. The following gentlemen will act as 
stewards:—Mr. J. C. S Mummery, A.R.I.B.A. (president); Sir 
Joseph Swan, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S. (vice-president); Messrs. A. W. 
W. Bartlett; Leslie EK. Clift; A. R. F. Evershed, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(London); T. EH. Freshwater, F.R.M.S.; John H. Gear; E. T. 
Holding; Fred. Hollyer; G. Lindsay Johnson, M.A., M.D., B.Sc. ; 
Furley eras Ernest Marriage; Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A.; 
C. E. K. Mees, D.Sc., F.C.S.; F. J. Mortimer; C. Welborne Piper, 
A.R.I.B.A.; E. Sanger-Shepherd; J Spiller, F.I.C., F.C.S.; and H. 
Snowden Ward. Applications for tickets may be made to any of the 
above, or to the secretary of the society, 66, Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 


PuHorToGRAPHING A Lion Ficut.—An enterprising photographer of 
Copenhagen, being anxious to secure a realistic lion hunting scene for 
he cinematograph, proceeded to convert a small island in the vicinity 
into a tropical scene, into which he introduced horses, sheep, and 
sportsmen in typical lon hunting costume, the latest addition being 
swo lions, purchased in Hamburg. The Minister of Justice, hearing 
of the scheme, gave orders that it should be prevented, but the 
photographer made a secret visit to the island, and, with the aid of 
his assistants, succeeded in carrying out his programme. The animals 
at first refused to stir, but eventually attacked one of the horses, and 
a desperate fight ensued. When sufficient film had been obtained the 
ions were shot, and the operators hurried from the spot; but the 
following day the photographer was arrested by the police, his films 
confiscated, and his licence withdrawn, the Minister of Justice also 
prohibiting the purchase of the films thus secured, 


Tue PuatinoryPE OvuTinNc.—The members of the Platinotype Com- 
pany’s works held their annual excursion on Wednesday, the 2ist 
inst., Hastbourne being the place selected, and right royally were they 
entertained and provided for. There is a tradition in the Platinotype 
Company that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well, a 
srinciple which Mr. W. Willis carries out in its entirety when all 
concerned at the works become his guests for the day. Leaving Penge 
at an early hour Hastbourne was reached shortly after eight, the 
members driving to the Grand Hotel, where breakfast was partaken 
of. Here they were met by Mr. W. Willis and a small party who 
nad motored down. A drive to Beachy Head and a ramble over the 
yreezy downs made the morning seem all too short. On the return 
o the Grand Hotel over 100 sat down to an excellent dinner, Mr. 
H. J. Humphery and friends having by this time arrived. Dinner 
over, Mr. Humphery, in graceful terms, proposed the health of Mr. 
W.. Willis. He (the speaker) always regarded those at the works 
as one large happy family, pulling together for one common end, with 
never a note of discord to lineal the harmony and good feeling which 
existed between, themselves and their principal. Mr. Horsley Hinton 
said that for over twenty years he had been opening mysterious tins, 
evidently packed by deft fingers, and had also been associated with 
those responsible for the direction of the company’s affairs. In 
future whenever he rotated a certain cutter lid it would bring back 
to his memory the fair and happy faces of those around ini, He 
hoped to have the pleasure of meeting them all again. A cheery 
note of welcome next came from Mr. J. Willis, and finally Mr. W. 


Willis rose to express his gratification at seeing all assembl 
again. He hoped they would enjoy themselves, and have mai 
happy days together. To Mr. W. H. Smith (the manager 
works) and others his and their thanks were due for the e 
arrangements made at very short notice. The company then d: 
in various directions, some attending a flower show at the | 
Devonshire’s residence, others seeking the attractions of tl 
including “ The Beauty of Bath,” whilst a few availed thems 
a steamboat trip to Hastings and back. The sea had the tum 
appearance of a billiard table, but this did not prevent one 
young ladies from being temporarily overcome by the “beaut 
briny,” a state of things possibly accentuated by the recolle 
a six-course dinner. Tea was served at six o'clock, 
comfortable journey home brought a “red-letter” day 
close. Amongst those who wrote or wired expressing thei 
at being unable to be present were Mr. G. E. Brown (“ British 
of Photography”), Mr. Snowden Ward (“Photographic Mox 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer (“Photographic News”), Mr. P. RB. 

(“Photographic Dealer”), and Messrs. E. J. Wall and H. M. | 
(hon. secretary Croydon Camera Club). 


+> 


Correspondence, 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the 
No notice is taken of communications unless the nam 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*x* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expre 
our correspondents. 


PATENTS IN COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gen iemen,—With reference to Otto Pfenninger’s paten 
25,907, 1906 (“B.J.,” p. 581), permit me to call attention 
fact that the refraction compensator which he claims was p 
by me in 1899—U.S. patent, No. 635,253, published October 1 
In my Traill-Taylor memorial lecture for 1901, following a dest 
of this compensator, occurs the following sentence :— A Ix 
made up without this compensation would now be instant 
demned.” The prismatic reflector and other compensators wé 
devised, used, and published by me. 

Even my 1894 patent on “photochromoscope and photochror 
camera” shows the colour screens inclined to act as refractic 
pensators, although the reason therefore was not then state 
it is a fact that every incl'ned transparent mirror trichromatic 
Ihave ever used has been provided with one or another of the 
compensators which I devised. 

Having once originated and published or patented such a d 
is not necessary to burden subsequent patent specifications wi 
details, hence Pfenninger’s ability to point out that such compe 
are not shown in my subsequent patent drawings.—Very truly 

FREDERIC ’H. 

Woodcliffe-on-Hudson, Weehawken. P.O., N.J. 

August 13, 1907. 


PATENT REGULATIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to your article, “ Patent Office Fi 
this week’s “ Journal,” I think that the authorities could put fi 
in the way of inventors if they so desired. To menti 
amongst others is the reduction of the time that elapses i 
Hisposal of protective documents. The greatest obstacle, to my 
ledge, to the interest of the inventor is the grave lingering 
poor applicant for his rights. 

It is generally recognised that the authorities here are n¢ 
ciently earnest in their care for the just claims of the true in 
in comparison with those of the United States. Under the 
system it is the first introducer and first or second pirate, t 
by results, who reap the benefits of the wo: xing brains of 


and deserving, but poor, inventor.—Yours very faithfully, 
A Lineerine Srrvec 


August 30, 1907.] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


—— 


* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “TH Errors, Tue Britis 
JounNaL oF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
2, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photooranhs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 


Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with th 


fee. 


HOTOGRAPH REGISTERED :— 
_ Lowthian, 144, Freeman Street,,Grimsby. Photograph of the s.s. ‘‘ Marylebone.” 


ROUBLED.—We explained the method fully in our issue of July 12, 
which please consult. 


rxinG.-—I should feel much obliged if you would let me know the 
quantity of hypo required to properly fix one dozen whole-plate 
P.0.P., and whether alum could be used in the same bath.—J. T. 
If we fixed all together we should like at least 10.0z. of solution, 
containing 14 ozs. of hypo. This quantity would certainly fix 
a great many other prints, but we should not think it wise to 
exhaust it. Yes, you can make up an alum-hypo fixer (see 
“Almanac,” p. 964), first formula, but the plain solution is best 
por P.O.P. 


.0.P.—Are the prints as toned by Mr. W. B. Ferguson as permanent 
as those toned in separate bath, if thoroughly fixed before toning 
in the combined bath? I have tried same, which works admir- 
ably, but do not want to sacrifice permanency.—H. West. 


There is no reason why they should be less permanent. 


ENS FoR Rerrex.—I want to get a 10 x 8, or larger, lens for use 
ona5x 4 Argus reflex, to work at not less than f/8. My object 
is to get as large an image as possible in the case of natural 
history subjects, without the loss of intensity entailed by the 
telephoto lens. The maximum extension, of camera is 13in., so 
that I cannot exceed that focal length. Will you kindly answer 
me the following questions? (1) What increase in size of image 
of a Tin, Holostigmat, Series I., as sold with the square Argus, 
may I look to get with a 10 x 8 of the same angle of view of 
12in. focus? I take it I shall, roughly, get twice that of the 
Tin. on the focal length, and about twice on the extra size of 
plate covered—that is, about four times the image as given by 
the Tin. Holostigmat. Am I right? (2) Is there any objection 
to the use of a 10 x 8 on a 5 x 4? Does the light which does 
not act upon the plate tend to fog it? (3) Would it be possible 
to use anything bigger than 10 x 8 successfully? I am limited 
by my camera front, of course, which will only take 2in. mounts. 
(4) Given other things equal, would not a lens with angle 60 
degrees give a larger image than one with angle of 90 degrees, 
assuming they are made to cover the same size plate? I want to be 
able to get a small object big enough to be enlarged without push- 
ing it too far. You will know how hard it is to get, say, a bird 
even twenty feet away, of a decent size.—Non Scro. 

(1) Yes, you are right. The image would be 12-7ths or 1 5-7ths 
sthe linear size, (2) None so long as the camera interior is properly 
blackened. (3) It deper.ds on the back focus, which, we believe, in 
the “ Holostigmat » is somewhat shorter than the equivalent 


SraineD NEGATIV: 


GOVERNY 


focus. Therefore this is to your advantage, though thé difference 
will not be much. You must remember you are not using the lens 
on distant objects. Altogether we doubt if you can use a longer 
focus, or quite so long as 12 inches for your particular work. 
Why not ask the makers? (4) Of course it would, but that is 
the same thing as saying a lens of longer focus would do so. 
You cannot speak of them as distinct qualities. 


How is it I get green stained negatives? I 
am using Ilford’s pyro soda, stock solution (A), with Ilford plates. 
I have used this developer a number of years without any stained 
negatives. Before the plates are half developed the developer 
turns black. I have thrown one ounce of pyro away, also car- 
bonate and sulphite, and made up a fresh lot, but still no better. 
Is it the nitric acid that causes it, or what is the cause and the 
remedy ?—E. Moore. 


You have probably been supplied with a bad sample of sulphite. 
Try making a new lot of developer with a sample of guaranteed 
purity, such as Schering’s, and we think you will find the trouble 
disapear. 


Mimcerr PxorograrHs.—(1) Where can I get a good stamp camera for 


copying, serrated paper, and masks for same? (2) A formula for 
a toning bath, which will work evenly? I am doing postcards 
in lange quantities, and, although I keep them moving, they tone 
very uneven, much quicker at the edges, as enclosure.—W. E. M. 


(1) Butcher and Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, E.C. ; 
and J. Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, E.C. (2) The fault 
is probably not in the bath, but in toning too many at once. Why 
not try less? If this does not help you we can only suggest that 
you let us know the formula you use, and other details of your 


working, without knowing which we obviously cannot assist you. 


NT OFFIcIALS.—Is an excise officer allowed to carry on a 
photographic business in same town? Also are there any rules 
to prevent a post-office clerk from making profit from photo- 
graphy? This clerk styles himself an amateur, yet boasts of 
doing from 200 to 300 posttards of local events at 2d. each per 
week ?—G. A. Srus. 


It is out of our province to reply to your queries, but we 
believe the restriction as to other business varies in different 
Government departments and in the grades thereof. 


Puorocrapuic Ricurs.—I should be glad if you could say whether 


Iam right in publishing the enclosed postcard of tomb, not having 
had permission to photograph it.—Jas. T. Winper. 
You are quite at liberty to publish. 


PHOTOGRAPH ON A Sink HanpKERCHIEE.—Would you kindly give the 


process of printing a photograph on a silk handkerchief, if a 
reliable process is really known, as from inquiries through the 
trade it seems that no practicable information is known on this 
subject ?—TuHos. WInLians. 


Better obtain sensitised silk from the Platinotype Company, 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


Dury on Cameras.—I shall be obliged if you will ijform me in your 


next issue if any duty is payable on cameras, lenses, etc., taken 
into Italy, Switzerland, and neighbouring countries. I purpose 
going to Naples, Rome, Venice, etc., next month, and I am given 
to understand that in some countries a very heavy ad valorem 
duty js charged.—V1aror (Devon). 

There is none on apparatus taken as personal luggage. 


ProsPects or Assistants AbRoAD.—I am. desirous of leaving. this 


country for a while, and shou 
there would be for me in Can. 


d like to ascertain what prospects 
ada or United States as assistant. 


I am, and have been for two years, a commercial photographer, 
and am used to small postcard publishing businesses. My total 
experience is seven years, during which time I have touched 
almost every branch. Are wages and demand better in Canada, 
and what would be the best means of advertising for a situation, 
and in what paper, for the States? Should I have a better chance 
on the Continent, France, Germany, etc.? I am 24. I thank 
you in anticipation of a reply in “Journal” in due course.— 


Wiel 


We very much expect that wherever you may go you will find 
4 I 3 Y 80) 
the photographic labour market as well as, if not more, over- 


ovo eerenseteseqeretrseressorercesresense-grerengrers 
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stocked than it is in England. In Canada and in the States and hard as they are in mine Can you please tell me how 
salaries may be a little higher than they are here, but the cost get better pictures, as the firm there is a new one, and it x 
of living is also very much higher. Unless you are a really bring business to me if I can improve the work?—ENGINEEI 
skilled photographer we do not think you will do any better It is usual, when machinery is to be photographed, to pain 
abroad than you will here. In all the places you mention there over with a grey flatting colour. When that is done the bri 
are many very high-class photographers, and your qualifications portions become dull and non-reflective, while the other pe 
do not appear to be of a very high order. Probably the best are, of course, lighter than they were before. This is proba 
paper to advertise in in the States is the “ Photographer,” the what had been done in the case of the photographs you w 
offices of which are at 30 and 32, West 13th Street, New York. shown. On page 997 of the “ Almanac” is a formula for 


: paint, which can easily be cleaned off, after the photograph | 
Bronze Powprers.—We have just had delivered to us a batch of 


5 i : : been taken, with turpentine or petrol. 
mounts, printed in error with bronze powder, which has got over cous 
the whole surface. We should be glad to know if this bronze | G. J.—We believe the sample of print is on one of the hardei 
powder has any effect on properly treated P.O.P. prints if left gaslight papers, of which one variety was made by the firm 
between the print and mount. Wiping off powder with cotton Liesegang, who turned over their photographic business to’ 
| wool may not prove satisfactory. We have had experience with Bayer Company. Probably if you apply to them they can g 
! bronze powder printed mounts fading the prints in fine white you particulars of the paper. 
| } spots, due, as we understand it, to the bronze powder. As the | Canyassers’ AGunTs.—Our business being a club business, we emp 
1M printers say it is not harmful we are asking your opinion on the canvassers on commission, Are we liable if the men offer « 
| matter.—Bronze PowpEr. goods at prices far below what is on our printed receipts, a 
| Certainly, we should not entertain using the mounts, as the also receiving more money than the receipt states they are 
metal particles are almost certain to ispot the prints, unless the receive? Your favoured answer will greatly oblige, as we : 
dry-mounting process is used. having a lot of trouble over the matter.—T. H. anp Co. 
As the canvassers act as your agents, any contract they ma 
Focussine Guass anp Derrcrtyn Viston.—I shall esteem it a great with customers is binding on you. If they agree to take portra 
favour if you can enlighten me on the following in your at a lower figure than quoted on your list you will have to ta 
“Answers to Correspondents” column, of which I am a them at that price. 
constant reader. I have been using for six years the same focus- 4 : , F 4 ‘ er. 
sing glass with success, but a short time ago, when I noticed on | 4+ WAttS.—It is quite possible that the vibration will prejudice t 
developing my plates, I found them all out of focus, although use of the buildings for photography. We should advise y 
I brought everything up sharp on the screen with the glass, and, to/allow your solicitors to look after the matter for you, 


curious to note, when I focus without the aid of the glass, I get D. D.—Dyes are sold by the larger houses which will take to t 
everything sharp; but it is difficult to me to do so on account prints. A useful preliminary treatment is with fluid extract 
of defective eyesight. If you can help me I shall be very thank- quillaia, 1 drachm; water, 1 oz.; alcohol, 1 oz. 
ful.—R. E. Surre. ; 


; z - ‘ A W. S.—We have carefully considered the process described in yo 

It is very obvious that the focussing glass is not adjusted ta letter, and there are certainly some novelties in it. We thi 
your present eyesight, which has evidently changed since you it workable, but we do not consider it patentable, as we | 
first had it. You will see the subject dealt with in “Ex Cathedra ” not see how it could be worked without, to an extent, infrin 
this week. ing patents already in existence. Your letter has been destroy 
as you wished. 


Workxrne-vp.—(1) Could you inform me as to what medium is used 


Yh to prepare the surface of bromide en argements for water-colour- | 0.6, Prints.—Can you kindly tell me the cause of the small bla 
ing by hand, also C.C and Velox prints? (2) Should ordinary spots on the enclosed prints? Do you think they are due 
water-colours be used for the purpose? (3) Could you also tell iron particles in the water? The agents through whom I get t 
me of whom I could obtain books om the subject, also working-up paper (C.C.) say they are, but I think they are in the paper, 
in black and white ?—Enquirer. piece of which I enclose herewith—C. Youne. 
| (1) Apply ox-gall (artist’s purified), using a tuft of cotton wool The black spots are undoubtedly due to the paper. They ¢ 
slightly moistened with this preparation. This will serve for the be clearly seen by looking through it before a strong ¢ 
bromide and gaslight prints. For the collodion the best is: flame. They are apparently in the emulsion and not in #] 
Fluid extract of quillaia eae. paper itself. You would be perfectly justified in returning #] 
RT shaw ‘ paper to those from whom you got it. 
Water 1 oz. Ew bo te f hom you got it 
Alcohol 1 oz. 
(2) Yes. (3) The best book is “ Art of Retouching Negatives and *,* Novice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subje 
. Finishing and Colouring Photographs,” by Johnson, 2s. (Marion | ¢o the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
‘ and Co.) absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears ; 


i Srors on Prinvs.—Will you please tell me what is the matter with | the teat portion of the paper. 
enclosed print and how to remedy it? The blue spots were 
originally blisters that appeared in second washing.—R. M. 


As you tell us nothing of your working we can only conjecture Che Hruitish Sownal of Photognaphy 


that the spots are due to decomposed hypo in the prints; but 


what is the cause we cannot say. The Oldest Photographic Journal in the World. 
BromipE and Others.—In our next. ESTABLISHED 1854, PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE TWOPECE, 
Puotograpus or Macutnery.—I have recently been called upon by 


a firm of engineers here to take some photographs of machinery TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Post Fre 


at their place When I sent the proofs they were returned, with 


the complaint that they were not good, and not at all like the (UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL Iszus). 
photographs done for other firms. I went to see the people, and One Year ... ... 10s. 10d, Half Year ... ... 5s. 5d 
were shown some pictures which, I must confess, were a good 

deal better than mine—three of which I enclose herewith. You Quarter Year ... ... 2s. 9d. 

will see that there is not good detail in the shadows, and the Places Abroad (One Year) ... ... 13s, Od, 

bright parts are white and hard. In the other photos there 

is good detail everywhere, and the bright portions are not white Tt may also be obt ined from all Booksellers, Photographic D-aters, 


and Railway Bookstalls. 
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SUMMARY. 


ne business and technical aspects of home portraiture are quoted 
arecent address by Mr. C. Wesley Hearn. (P. 674.) 


few of the qualifications which the photographer's receptionist 


oo are the subject of some notes by a lady receptionist. 
173. 


@ Oil Process.—Although probably little will be seen of oil 
ing at the exhibitions, there is much to be said for the use of 
rocess by the professional portraitist. (P. 671.) 


elaborate reflex camera for studio use has appeared on the 
ean market. (P. 671.) 

long the patents of the week are fo ding reflex cameras, one- 
colour processes, and a method of colouring photographs. 


iT7.) 


Cheron his published some further details of apparatus which 
be employed in the prismatic dispersion process of colour 
Igraphy. (P. 675.) 


“ CoLour-PHOTOGRAPHY ” SUPPLEMENT. 


le Lumiére Process.—It is hoped that plates will be shortly 
Mabie, in anticipation of which we publish some further instruc- 
-as to the process. (P. 65.) 


4 Martin Duncan, on the microscopic examination of an “ Arto- 
ne” plate, reports the occurrence of carbon particles, but is 
le to identify the grains as those of potato starch. (P. 68.) 


‘abridged method of three-colour printing by transference of a 
Tom gelatine surface has been brought to a commercial stage by 


BP. W. Donisthorpe. (Les. Tl.) 


le last day for entries for the exhibition of the Society of Colour 
Ographers is to-day week, September 13. (P. 71.) 


structions for the use of the “Sanzol” reducer for three-colour 
have appeared. (Be 712) 


® publish a further portion of the comprehensive paper on the 


(P. 69.) 


mann process by Professor Cajal. 


porary the advice to “Beware of the bromide paper which 
sinketh not in the dish when it is wet, for the blisters 
anon will be many.” Just before reading we noticed that 
a bromide print floating face up in a dish had developed 
blisters just at the points where the surface was exposed 
to the air. ‘The paper in use had the property of floating 
to a marked degree and required a very abnormal soaking 
before it sank. At the time it looked as if contact with the 
air was helping the formation of blisters, hence we took the 
precaution of keeping the rest of the prints all face 
down. Later it occurred to us that the floating of the 
paper might be due to the same feature that we assumed 
to be the cause of the “ osmotic blisters” described in our 


article. Small cavities in the paper filled with air would 
account very readily for the reluctance of the paper to 
sink. They would also account for the floating paper 


developing blisters at. the points exposed, since the part at 
which the air sac exists would naturally float higher than 
the rest. 


ce * * 


An Unpaid It is remarkable how seldom in the 
Hand in the  qark-rooms of either the amateur or pro- 
DETRCTOOR.: fessional photographer one sees that 
most useful of accessories, a rocking-table. Hither class, 
one would suppose, would find its assistance in regular 
work of such distinct value in reducing the proportion of 
failures or saving time that the little trouble and expense 
of installing it would be repaid. The larger proportion 
of development being done in dishes, and, in the case 
of professionals, with the pyro developer, there is always 
the necessity to put into practice the maxim of the text- 
book to rock the dish. And not in development alone, but 
in many other operations, a rocker is actually an extra 
assistant in the dark-room, and permits of a greatly 
increased output in a given time. Its value, of course, 
depends on the efficiency of the rocker, the best form of 
which for regular work is one of the pendulum variety, 
consisting of a platform mounted on a pair of knife edges 
and actuated by a weight of, say, 50 lb. at least. An 
occasional touch will keep the table steadily moving while 
the worker has time to attend to other things, and the 
mottling which is the result of neglecting to rock certain 
developers will never be the result of a few moments’ 
inadvertence. 


* * * 
Cinemato- An interested audience gathered at the 
graphy of Palace Theatre last Thursday to witness 
Bird Life. 


an exhibition of animated photographs 
of bird life which, from Monday evening last, have figured 
in the programme of the renowned place of entertainment 


eRe geaepngeec > 
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in Cambridge Circus. Mr. Oliver Pike, who, with Mr. 
Armytage Sanders, has committed to the sensitive film 
the domestic life of our best-known sea birds, himself 
explained a few of the obstacles which come in the way 
of the adventurous spirits who carry a cinematograph 
camera weighing sixty pounds down the face of such 
inaccessible places as the Bass Rock and plant it on the 
equivalent of the front doorstep of Mr. and Mrs. Puffin. 
From the series of films exhibited we can congratulate Mr. 
Pike on the first results of his enterprise in bringing 
before a London audience the life, and incidentally the 
humour, of the sea birds of our northern islands, and 
the management of the Palace Theatre equally deserves 
public approbation for this educative addition to a pro- 
gramme which is invariably the high-water mark of refined 
entertainment. 


* * * 
Evening Among the occasions whereon the fold- 
Figure ing hand-camera, which is the tourist’s 
Studies « Se Gee es 
withthe usual companion, breaks down is when 
Hand-Camera. the light falls off at the end of 
the day. Although the provision of 


a small tripod will enable stationary subjects to be 
photographed as well as, if not better than, with the 
camera in the hand, anything in the way of figure studies 
unbeknown to the subjects themselves must be postponed 
until the next day. A lens of larger aperture, it is true, 
will admit sufficient light for a short enough exposure, but 
the difficulty of focussing with certainty then becomes a 
task which lies outside the capabilities of the average 
worker. The same lens, however, when a camera of the 
reflex type is used, will be found a most valuable addition 
to the outfit. In the country, whether in England or on 
the Continent, but particularly the latter, the hour pre- 
ceding twilight is precisely the time when the best 
opportunities for figure studies occur. ‘The sun has usually 
set before the people of a Bavarian or Tyrolese village 
return from the fields, and, in picturesque twos and threes 
and loaded with the tools or produce of their labour, 
betake themselves to their houses. In such circumstances 
a lens of aperture //4 and of focal length about 8 in. 
on a quarter-plate will permit of work which would be 
otherwise unobtainable. An exposure of 1-15th of a 
second is usually short enough to obtain figures free from 
movement, and is at the same time quite long enough to 
secure a full exposure to the plate. The doorway of the 
village Gasthaus zur Post affords a most favourable point 
of view, and we should not regard any tourist-photographer 
in search of negatives illustrating the life of the country 


as well equipped for his work unless possessing the 
cular combination of large aperture lens, focal- 
shutter, and reflex camera. 


* * * 
Sky Shades 


tor 
Lenses. 


Ii must not be forgotten that in 
use of large-aperture lenses, as | 
suggested, there is a correspond 
increased necessity for shielding the plate from the 
which may be reflected upon it as a whole in additi 
that which forms the image proper. Even with the 
blacking of the interior of a camera which can be 
there is bound to be a certain amount of reflected | 
and the best course is to waylay the enemy at the 
opportunity—that is to say, before it has enterec 
camera at all. A lens-hood which prevents light 
falling on the lens at anything more than the angle ¥ 
is included in the picture on the plate is necessay 
better preventive of extraneous light than any mea 
taken for absorption in the camera. The form of be 
hood recently made, designed by Captain Owen WI 
for telephoto work and made by Messrs. Beck, mig! 
adopted in much hand-camera work with large ape 
lenses with great advantage. It could readily be 
in a form for attachment to the front of a box cal 
and would have the virtues of certainty in use and a 
to exclude light falling very nearly directly on the 
In conjunction with the reflex camera, it would ] 
easy for the hand-camera worker to screen his let 
effectively as when using the camera with all the 
which can be exercised when using a stand. 


* * * 
Heed A London daily paper, with whiel 
o sociat aie? it ‘ 7 
Notabilities. associated several other daily 


weekly publications, is just now is 
a request for a portrait to large numbers of persons 
may be regarded as more or less in the public eye. 

a collection of portraits has of late become a nece 
addition to the modern newspaper, which nowadays cé 
wait until a photograph has been taken or procured 
person figuring in the events of the day, but must 
it in the office in readiness for the photo-engraver. 

fact may be taken as a hint to photographers to off 
editors of likely papers any portrait of a sitter wh 
or may shortly be, a celebrity, not when events ha 
which bring the person into prominence, but in adv 
for the editor to file and use at his own convenience 
goes without saying that, as many people will thems 
send to the press photographs on which no copyright 


ee EeESEEeeeeSSSSSSSSseF 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 


Edited by Gzorcze E. Brown, F-1.0. 


Tue forty-seventh annual issue of THe Britisa JournaL 
Puotocrapuic Armanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1908 
will also consist. of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 

One-Piate Turee-Cotour Procusses 

and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followéd in the previous editions of the 
Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1908 will be 


modified to make it more than ever the book of univ 
photographic reference. 

The Armanac for 1908 will appeal to photographer 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical 1 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


* Important Norice.—The attention of advertise 
specially directed to the announcement that the e 
edition of the Anmanac (25,000 copies) will again be p 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing se: 
and the co-operation of advertisers to that end wil 
esteemed by the publishers. 
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be charged, the photographer should not omit to state 
aly on the back of his print the fact of his ownership 
ne copyright and the amount of payment to be made 
im. for the right of reproduction. 


* * * 


We see in the German papers that active 
steps are now being taken towards 
making the first official announcements 
of the International Exhibition of Photo- 
hy, to be held in Dresden in 1909, before the photo- 
hic world. At the end of the present month 12,000 
lars are to be sent out to members of the photographic 
»and profession and to those interested in the scien- 
and pictorial side of photography. The exhibition 
tied to have the support of artistic, photographic, and 
al bodies in Germany, and though its organisation 
be in the hands of a German committee, there is the 
ance that the aim of the promoters will be to make 
xhibition representative of the status of photography 
fferent countries. 


rnational 
ibition, 
Bi 


* * * 
oer Dr. F. D. Chattaway, in a recent number 
ors. of the “ Chemical News,” alludes to some 


iments arising out of a research of his through which 
as led to notice the very fine mirrors of metallic 
er which are formed when solutions of copper oxide 
educed by certain of the aromatic hydrazines. A 
it, coherent film was obtained on the glass surfaces 
e vessels containing the mixed solutions, producing 
tor which exhibited the red lustre of burnished copper 
possessed as perfect a reflecting surface as mirrors 
ned by deposition of silver. As Dr. Chattaway 
sis, the process may readily be applied in the pro- 
on of objects of art, among them, we may surmise, 
graphic prints on a metallic base by the carbon 
ss. ‘The use of the copper process industrially would 
Jbviate the employment of the poisonous tin amalgam 
sans of which the manufacture of mirrors is conducted. 


* * * 
udio Many of our professional readers will 
aeeomera recollect the article of a couple of 


months ago, in which Mr. Gordon Chase 
mded his practice of employing a reflex camera for 
ge proportion of his studio and “at home” por- 
re. ‘That such an aid to obtaining a bright and 
strained pose has been studied by others indepen- 
y of Mr. Chase’s suggestion is proved by the exhibi- 
at a recent American convention of professional 
graphers of a new model of the Graflex camera, 
ned specially for use in studios. ‘Several ideas are 
died in this camera, with the object of enabling the 
tor to make photographs of children entirely without 
knowledge. A large dummy lens is fixed to the 
fa and is pointed towards a seated sitter, while the 
grapher is actually exposing on his child models on 
ther side of the studio. The focussing chamber .of 
amera is mounted on a turntable in such a way 
ihe photographer looks horizontally into the camera 
the latter occupies a high position and vertically 
wards into it when a low view-point is selected. 
are also other movements to simplify the working 
instrument, on which, so we gather from the descrip- 
an immense amount of care has been expended. 
nily the advantages of the reflex instrument in studio 
liture have proved convincing enough for a firm 
& reputation of the Folmer and Schwing Co. to 
ee a camera for this branch of. work alone. 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR THE OIL PROCESS. 


Tue publication last week of M. Puyo’s full description 
of his method in the now worthily titled “ Procédé 
Rawlins @ Vhuile” will no doubt still further stimulate 
the workers who have contemplated its progress since 
the announcement of its birth in the columns of our con- 
temporary, “The Amateur Photographer.” Since then the 
oil process has made copious “copy” for the British 
press and copious conversation in clubs and societies; but 
so far as actual achievement goes, the process appears 
to be the métier solely of a handful of enthusiastic gentle- 
men of France, who are working it for all it is worth, 
whilst Englishmen, for the present, either have not fallen 
victims to its fascination, or are, with characteristic 
stolidity, passing through the “looking on” stage which 
preludes all British movements. In view of the very 
English name that distinguishes the process, this fact is 
a little anomalous. 

The truth is that a method which offers such scope for 
mental initiative as this does is much more appealing 
to the Gallic mind than to the Anglo-Saxon. Were it a 
matter of sport, ball-kicking or bird-killing, we should 
probably lead the van. But to work the oil process in 
the way that its advantages dictate requires a moral 
constitution not common among Englishmen. It will no 
doubt be agreed that if the method is to be of any worth 
at all there must be a light, venturesome, happy-go-lucky 
temperament, cheerfully callous of consequences, and with 
a dash of the illogical, or else there must be a mind 
and brain well primed with observations of natural 
phenomena, well used to subtleties and nuances, highly 
analytical, prompt to settle matters of choice, and quick 
to act; one able to make sacrifices without a pang of 
regret, and, above all, one cultured in that high school 
of taste whose wide portals invite everywhere, but are 
never found by many; whose fees are less than nothing, 
but beyond the income of the multitude. In short, the 
mind and brain of an artist “by birth and education.” 

It is to be feared that the time will have been too short 
at the opening of the autumn exhibitions for any national 
effort in oil to appear; but we may live in hopes. “Mr. 
Rawlins himself, and others who have had much advice 
and many hints to offer in the photographic press for the 
last twelve months, may surprise us into national pride. 
Who can say? 

Personally we think the country’s reputation will be 
safer if the judges of exhibitions exercise a most rigorous 
selection by a high standard. It will be unfortunate if, 
by reason of the lectures, articles, club demonstrations, 
and so forth, a miraculous draft of fishy affairs are poured 
into our exhibitions, and thence, by the never-failing route, 
into our penny plain and twopence coloured papers. It is 
appalling to think what crimes may be committed in the 
name of oil-prints under the “encouragement” of society 
exhibitions. On the other hand, if judges will recognise 
that it is of more importance to show a very few of the 
very best than “encourage” every first attempt because, 
forsooth, it is a first, then the highness of the standard 
displayed will be a fine deterrent to the too-easily pleased 
oil-printer, and he will work the harder at seeing the 
goal so far ahead. of him. 
' The more one reads and thinks about this process the 
more one is convinced that it must of necessity be as 
fire and edged-tools to nine out of ten who play with it. 
Already the methods of less facility in control have proved 
how little their workers have understood the things to 
be controlled. These well-meaning ones have been in the 
position of mariners with effective steering gear but lack- 
ing either chart or pilot; so that their manipulations have 
more often than not steered them into contrary currents 
and on to shoals and reefs. 
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M. Demachy has laid great stress upon the faultiness 
of tone-values in photography; but it would be interesting 
o know how many, beyond himself, could unerringly place 
their fingers upon faults of this kind in a good print 
rom a well-exposed negative. Or, granting that they 
could do so within the narrow margin of such possibilities, 
is it a certainty that their emendations would not leap to 
aults at the other extreme? 

M. Puyo, in his excellent little work upon this subject, 
sums up the advantages of the process into four heads: 
he controlling of local values, the placing of dark accents, 
he placing of light accents, and the sacrificing of parts. 
All this, to one who is on the look-out for such adven- 
itious aids in the production of fine prints, would be of 
inestimable value. If in the past course of his work 
he had been trying to do these very things by more 
cumbersome and risky means, then he is the man that 
should jump at the oil process as something that should 
sweeten and prolong his existence upon earth. But to 
he man who has never been troubled about such matters, 
he man who is jealously careful in selecting his subject, 
whose care and pains come for the most part before the 
capping of his lens, and whose after-processes are carried 
hrough with the sure and certain hope that perfection 
will come of his long and studious practice: such a man 
will be but embarrassed, it may be, by the new view of 
hings which M. Puyo’s four headings open up. He would 
egin to think that he ought to go warily, on the look-out 
or certain camera faults taken upon trust. He may even 
be so far confused as to think that without control no 
photograph can hope to be artistic, and if he lacked any 
firmness in his own convictions he would probably end 
in a slough of despond and printer’s ink. ‘he last state 
of that man and his work wculd be worse than the first. 

These remarks do not in the least argue anything against 
he position taken up by those who have proved themselves 
masters of the oil process; they merely state a fear of 
what will probably be the condition of those who are 
but the slaves of it. The use of it to the best advantage 
presupposes habits of mind and, to some extent, customary 
practices lying far outside the essentials of photography 
per se. Photographers who adopt it will not be advancing 
their craft; they will be paddling in the marginal surf 
of one of the arts. ‘There is room for them, and a welcome 
or them, only, let them give heed to getting out of 
heir depth. If the average Englishman has not been 
richly endowed with the graceful and tasteful temperament 
which distinguishes the Continental, he is at least fairly 
well equipped with the common sense that will save him 
rom the ignominy which usually comes of playing a game 
he doesn’t understand; and this probably accounts for 
he fact that England has so far not produced a crop of 
fine oil-process men: it is early days for them yet. 

There is one avenue of work wherein it would seem tha 
he oil process might become beneficial both to the public 
and to the “trade.” We allude to professional portraiture. 
The very fact that duplication is difficult and is all bu 
a repetition ab initio, exalts the results of the oil process 
to the footing of original works. This is exactly wha 
many of the leading men have felt to be a desirable thing, 
as enhancing the monetary value of a portrait. The public 
are content that oil paintings and miniatures should be 
ordered singly; ‘but they have got into the habit of 
thinking of photographic portraits in dozens. 

To produce one print from a negative and then to 
smash the plate is as wicked and wasteful and horridly 
commercial as the destroying of a copperplate work before 
signs of wear. It is illogical, and an insult to the sitter. 
Suppose, however, that a professional man receives an 
order for a “brush-work photograph,” or whatever other 
thing it may come to be called. He will invite the assist- 


ance of an artist who understands portraiture, but i 
sufficiently affluent to be above the job. (No diffi 
about that!) The man may be present at the ex 
so that he may take note of the sitter and the effect. 
printed film will then be handed to him to de 
with his inks and brushes. He could do it in h 
day, and the photographer could charge his three gu 
for it. If the customer wanted another, the profes: 
man might urbanely make the great concession of k 
ing off the odd shillings. The work would be as 
in the real sense of the word, and if photographers ret 
their own artists there would be a distinct individ 
about the work of each house which, under present cit 
stances, is hard to discover. Moreover, the bette: 
artist employed the greater the reputation and fe 
the house. All this might revolutionise the portrait 
in its higher walks, would help many a deserving a 
and, most of all, would disseminate amongst the 
examples of artistic work that would very certainly 
educational value, with a reaction in favour of art 
with the big A. 

And why stop there? The landscape cleverly tr 
might supplant the banal and trashy photogravure 4 
still lives on by the dregs of a respectability it 
positively no longer the smallest right to. Every 
well done is saleable, and these oil prints, if they 
be carried out with the cachet of the artist such as 
Demachy and Puyo place upon them, might make a fa 
for themselves, passe-partout mounted “ études” of 
or that becoming indispensable ornaments of the dr 
and smoking-rooms of le beaw monde. 

But this is looking too far into the future. Fo 
present we must concern ourselves with the workings 
results of the oil process in these its early stages. 
prospects are bright enough, for it is happily « 
amenable a nature that it may be adopted by wo 
who desire a faithful print from a negative—a thin 
the way, which both MM. Demachy and Puyo despi 

We have yet to be shown a “straight print” by 
oil process, carried beyond the very experimental s 
of mere demonstration. ‘With such delicacy and 
strength and richness as the process can give, it # 
be possible to get fine pictures from those rare negé 
whose local values are not in need of control, and 
which the introduction of dark or light accents ¥ 
be no advantage, and the suppression of passag 
veritable artistic sacrifice. Must it be finally decreed 
such negatives do not, never did, nor ever will « 
If it must, what a poor game our pictorial photogra 
have been playing! What exalted rubbish have 
mutually worshipped! What insufferable airs and ¢ 
have they maintained! 

The modest and earnest amateur who shrinks fror 
pretence of artistic perceptions he does not possess 
better go his honest way, doing his best, to his owr 
his friends’ delight, improving his style and taste b 
contemplation of works of art and the prints of p 
graphers better than himself. He had better avout 
attempted correction of photographic faults that he ¢: 
detect for himself, by facile means that are not fT 
graphic. ‘He had better, much better, pin his reput 
to the “straight print,” and leave to the artistic mir 
the making of new pictures out of the ruins of old 
So far as concerns the compensation for under or 
exposure afforded by the oil process, he may be a g 
by its adoption; but it is better discipline to suff 
one’s faults than to have them atoned for. ‘The great 


is that he will be led to think that photographic re 
are in greater need of patching than they really are 
thus, by placing authority before conviction, may 1 
himself out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
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RECEPTION-ROOM ROUTINE.’ 


, When can you give me a sitting?” 

morrow, madam, at twelve o’clock or at three o'clock, 
x would suit you?” 

s; I think three o’clock would be 
will be here at three to-morrow.” 

, thank you, madam. Good-afternoon.” 

2 words are as music to a receptionist’s ear. They are the 
after the exhibition of countless specimens of portraiture, 
haustible patience, of persuasive sweetness, and of more 
| will-power. A receptionist’s work resembles that of 
ro of a penny novelette—it must have one’s whole heart 
hing, to make the tale end with the usual amount of 


most convenient. 


Jaily round is a very varied and exceedingly interesting 
Jontact with all sorts and conditions of men and women 
me a zest and interest in life, and the lives of our 
particularly those of political, social, and theatrical 
that can rarely be obtained in any other calling; and 
mind a receptionist’s life should make her one of the 
ist of English women. 


A Receptionist’s Accomplishments. 
ngst the chief qualities that go to make a successful 
onist, I should include a good all-round knowledge of 
imches of the business, including especially retouching, 
g, and mounting, operating and miniature-painting. 
as also to be able to write a good hand, to answer 
in a business-like and tactful manner, to have a good 
‘ge of book-keeping, and if she has some knowledge 
yersational French and German, her value is so much 
ther. 
business ability must also enable her to detect instinc- 
a chance of enlarging the business, and of following up 
ul with the eye of a hawk and the determination of a 
ound. 
Innate Tact. 

ther of the very important qualities for a receptionist 
ess is tact, and it must be a tact that springs from the 
Kindliness of heart, and the refinement of good breeding, 
mth the subtle intuition of a woman gives her a very 
ching power. A tact that enables her to gain the 
mce of a client before a word has been spoken—to feel 
tively the price and style of portraiture to show them, 
ithout any undue pressing to make that highest impres- 
pon them that will induce them to arrange a sitting 
or later. It only needs a sympathetic ear to the client’s 
a few choice specimens of the most suitable style for 
ent, a few delicate hints of the highest results always 
ed, and “Well, when can you give me a sitting?” is 
sult. 
s of the highest.importance that the sitter should be 
din a pleasant and inviting way, and sent up to the 
feeling at peace with the world—pleased with them- 
and confident that they are looking their best. This 
} rather an impossible task, but I am convinced that 
ossible to surround oneself with such an atmosphere of 
i and cheerful pleasantness that each client with whom 
mes in contact is insensibly influenced by it. This mood 
in turn influence the sitter’s expression, and a most 
ful sitting should result. 
‘must be largely exercised in obtaining payment from 
- Ihave always found it best to ask for the full amount 
time of sitting, and in cases of objection haye carefully 
d out that I am merely obeying the rule of the firm. 
¢ this, I always obtain a deposit, except in cases of 
lown clients. 


The Receptionist’s Day. 

My day is a very busy one. First there comes the finishing 
touches to my reception-room, that leave it fresh and inviting- 
looking for the day; and while on the subject I should like 
to say that money spent on the decoration of the reception- 
room is money that will return again and again. It is before 
the studio in importance—it is the room in which the business 
is made or marred—and the style of the room, its brightness 
and general cosiness, should impress the clients in a marked 
degree. "There need not be an undue overcrowding of speci- 
mens, but they should be of the best of their kind in their 
spotlessness and in their selection of the studio’s best effects. 

Then comes the morning’s post to be looked through—with 
a keen eye to the bad orders and any complaints; accounts to 
be made up, sitters to be booked up, and all the time the 
telephone ringing and messengers and clients in and out. 
Then, hurrying or altering proofs, taking orders, suggesting 
alterations when needful, booking appointments, hurrying late 
orders at the printer’s, and arranging re-sittings when neces- 
sary. Following this, the entering of the work of the day, 
sending off proofs, looking up back clients who have not 
ordered, and prospective clients who have not kept their 
eh a All this leaves little time to push for extra 
work. 
Habits. 

There are several very necessary items to keep this part of 
the business in good working order. The proofs must look 
inviting—neatly packed up, displayed in a small proof book 
in the most inviting manner—and free from any small defect 
in retouching that might prejudice the sitter. 

Discrimination is needed in displaying suitable specimens to 
meet the wishes of the client that will also display her charms to 
the best advantage. At times it needs a great deal of per- 
suasion to lead one of the portliest of the nobility from the 
temptations of the full-length panel to the safer harbour of 
the portrait bust. The higher-priced style of portraiture 
should, of course, be shown first and the lower-priced kept out 
of sight unless particularly asked for. 

One somewhat neglected side is the attention shown to the 
friends of clients accompanying them for a sitting. They 
should be shown as much attention as any inquiring client, 
and I have booked many appointments by “making hay ” while 
their friends are in the studio. No one should leave the 
studio without being impressed by the excellence of the work 
and the bright and pleasant atmosphere of the room. Every 
sitter should at some time before or after a sitting have 
brought to their notice the various enlargements, miniatures, 
and pastels that surround every up-to-date reception-room. 
They may not be intending purchasers at the time, but. the 
possibilities of such are, although unknown, very far-reaching. 
With all respect to my sex, I have always found them the 
strongest of advertising mediums, and a miniature of a well- 
known leader of society in a prominent place in my reception- 
room has brought me incidentally more orders than I shall 
probably ever trace. 

The Studio Advertises Itself. 


Attention to minutest detail is a very essential part of 
my duties. I have known untold damage done to a firm 
through one influential lady, whose disregarded directions on 
some minor point of retouching has set a whole snowball of 
damage rolling against their reputation for high-class work. 

On the other hand, twelve well-finished photographs should, 
on an average, bring in at least three more clients. Of the 


Her Business 


absolute necessity for keeping all promises for proofs and 
finished prints for a certain date, under all circumstances, T 


' 
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need not dwell upon, this being the ABC of all successful 
business. 


Lastly, and most important of all, a receptionist must bear | 


” 


in mind that “every day is a new day,” and unless this is 


realised in these strenuous times, and that her 
is bent on keeping up to date and ahead of her compe 
her value can only be that of the second-rate order. 

: K. E. Barr 


HOME PORTRAITURE. 


[The following address to the Convention of the Photographic Association of Vancouver and Connecticut deals so practi 
with the factors which enter into home portraiture as a branch of the professional photographer’s business, that we have 
é 5 peaks 5 eile bE eure A ueY aus he ra 
led to give the text of Mr, Hearn’s advice in full. The paper is deserving of a careful perusal.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


Home portraiture is all the more interesting and fascinating 
on.account of the rather tough propositions that are always 
coming up during the process of making it. As an offset to 
the difficulty at times experienced, is the development of your- 
self as a resourceful worker, which is most valuable, and also 
the great variety of work that you produce, making a collection 
of pictures all the more interesting to the public, to whose 
taste we cater. It is, as we all know, very hard in the practice 
of our profession, under ordinary circumstances, to prevent our 
work from being all more or less of the same character. This 
fails to create the enthusiasm over our pictures by the possible 
purchaser who visits our studios, which is very necessary to 
encourage their sitting frequently, and otherwise extend our 
business. Whether we make much of a pursuit of the work 
or not as a business proposition in itself, it surely is advan- 
tageous for our indirect success that all of us at times gu 
into these things, like home portraiture, as a trade-getter 

As a means of livelihood for the professional, considered 
independently of a regular studio with complete appointments, 
I should with much earnestness advise considerable caution. 
Our ranks are to-day provided with a number of amateur, semi- 
professional, and strictly professional home portraitists, among 
whom, in the professional class, Messrs. Histed, Pierce, 
Koshiba, and Henderson are among the more prominent. ‘These 
latter gentlemen do work of a very high order, and their succes» 
here attracted a great deal of attention, and yet only one of 
the three mentioned, Mr. Henderson, is absolutely without 
studio appointments within his control. 


The Business Aspect of Home Portraiture. 

At first glance it may appear that making a specialty ot 
home portraits is a good money-making way of doing business, 
as the rent and other expenses of running a studio are done 
away with, and one could have his office at his residence; 
but the amount of the work done in the locality in this way 
is rather limited, besides requiring peculiar gifts in the ability 
to get a constant flow of customers. 

When business is done with the magnitude or extent that 
Mr. Pierce accomplishes, north, south, east, and west, over 
large areas of the country, with the necessary extensive measures 
to accomplish its attainment, and the final execution and 
delivery of his work, with railroad and hotel expenses added, 
it eats into a great deal of money, and even the large price he 
receives is no more than the excellence of his work and the 
expenses attached to it entitle him w. 

The rumours of high prices in connection with this work are, 
I think, the cause of so much attention being given it, whereas 
the pictorial effects so easily possible when making the work 
should attract all photographers to it. 

The people who can afford to pay high prices for these pictures 
naturally expect to receive value for their money. It is evident, 
therefore, that he who would do this work should have a superior 
knowledge of pictorial effect, and ability to produce it. Added 
to this is the ability to accomplish all kinds of faking to 
overcome difficulties and assist in the carrying out of good ideas. 
This faking of the negative and of the print also during print- 


ing is ever present with you. To succeed, it is of vital ir 
ance. The mere process of development is not a mech 
one, but requires slow, careful work, to obtain the ver 
possible out of an exposure which, if it had been made j 
scarded. 


studio, would have been d 
The Wisdom of Reasonable Prices 

Then again, the high prices themselves, often obtaine 
often an injury to the future of your business, if these 
prices impress people as unreasonable. It is also a mist 
link that even the very wealthy don’t object mentally, 

they do pay the bill. This fact has within a few m 
come to my attention in connection, with an artist in a d 
city where I reside. He informed me that he knew posi 
nat his trade had been hurt in a certain section or 
because a patron who was well able to pay what she on 
paid him a large amount of money for a large order ~ 
she gave him, knowing full well what the bill was to be. 
told her friends what the price was she paid, without infot 
them particularly how much work she had. It spread ra 
and her friends, less wealthy than this patron, went else 
for their work. He had expected great resulis from this 
of friends, but never had one of them. 

In passing, it may be well for us not to pat ourselves a 
back (nor hire someone else to do it if we can’t reach i 
selves) when we receive a large remuneration for a li 
number of pictures. It is well to bear in mind that i 
product is such that we wish and hope for other work to 
from it, it would be far better in the end if we arrange 
prices, to some extent at least, so as to render possibl 
patronage of a number of her friends. Arrange these #l 
1erefore, to bring some returns for this special fine 
rou've made, and not let it go to waste, with only th 
person as the result of it, 

The ability of the artist and the excellence of the work 
hould receive proper returns, without giving the public an 
hat the prices are extortionate. 


4 


2 


+ 


Practical Matters in Home Portrait Work 
In the making of home portraits, the general illumin 
of a room in a house is far less than under our skylights 
if the surroundings be also dark, then there are no reflect 
and the results will likely be black and white; hence the 
of a small reflector, which may be nothing but a tow 
newspaper held up by an assistant or some member o: 
family, on the shaded side of the customer, and a litt 
the front. In doing this, watch that you do not reflec 
much light to spoil the shadow e e, or flatten out the sh 
ear, making a noticeably dark and inky place from the 
nearly to the ear, and there very light. 

Placing towels over the top of a two or three-flap scree 
be found in most every house, answers the purpose very 1 
as at three or five or even more feet away it reflects 
sufficient light to illuminate without destroying the char 
of the sitter’s expression. Blue tissue paper laid over the st 
a of white towels or cloths is also very good, and pel 

etter. 
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Mr. Steadman, who makes marvellously fine home portraits 
ith a kodak, has written a little booklet for the Kodak Com- 
ny, costing about fifty cents, wherein, by drawings and text 
atter, he much simplifies the difficulties experienced by the 
inner. I advise all those interested to obtain a copy of 
ie book and practise in his own house with a 7 by 5 or 10 by 8 
mera, with members of his own family, till he has become 
ite successful, before he attempts more serious cases. By 
is means he will also have practice in the development, which 
a large part of the work. 

Get a lens that works quickly, cuts well, and doesn’t require 
o great a distance, working reasonably near without distor- 
on. A quick-acting, good lens is of great advantage. 


5) 5 


Hints as to Lighting. 

A general rule for lighting the subject is to place her as fu 
vay from the light as the width of the window, and a little 
wk from the window sash or pane-work. By this means the 
ll, direct light from the window, continued in a straight line 
it travels, will pass practically in front of the face. The 
bject, however, will receive a mellow and powerful light, and 
placing the chair a few inches this way or that, with sugges- 
m to the subject of changing her position so she will face 
e window more, or vice-vers4, very beautiful effects of lighting 
e easily obtained in the face (the more especially) and on the 
ure. 

A narrow window and bright light will most likely produce 
rong contrasts, but this can be easily modified by changing 
cation of the chair. Work to do all you can with the light 
elf, and make it a point to only use a reflector when absolutely 
cessary. 

If in lighting you can get a little of the natural light on the 
tther cheek, and still find room for your camera, the results 
e better. If you do this, and this light on the shadow cheek 
pears as very hard and sharp, then without changing relative 
sition of chair with the window, place the chair a few inches 


or a foot further away, and you'll find that the light in the 
cheek will still be there, but, not being so strongly marked, it 
will have softened or spread over the rest of that side, thus 
reducing the contrast, rendering almost unnecessary a reflector. 

In bust portraits try and have the bulk of the light come from 
the upper part of the sash, screening the lower part of it with 
blue tissue, being careful in so doing that you don’t prevent 
having a little snap of high-lights on the forehead and nose 
and a little less on the chin. Avoid extremes, however. <A 
little doesn’t mean so much that it merges all of the values of 
the face into one large white spot. Have just enough to prevent 
flatness, and so the head will be admired on account of the 
character or feeling that it has substances, and the face well 
delineated because its various facts are well indicated. 

Fine pictures are made by experts where all sorts of combina- 
tions are made as to location, strength or weakness of the light, 
combined with the successful carrying out of all sorts of seem- 
ingly impossible effects; but you grow to this. Be satisfied in 
the first place to succeed in the preliminary stage, then your 
ability will be such as to successfully tackle and overcome more 
difficult things. 

I have left for the last what is of vital importance, and that 
is the plate you use. By all means, for serious work of this 
kind, use ortho or iso-chromatic plates. All good non-chromatic 
plates will make house portraits, but it seems to me that with 
house portraiture a colour plate only should be the one generally 
used. Why? Because all the things in the room that take 
black, strong shadows in the face, etc., with an ordinary plate 
all take the same quality of black, or very nearly so, and the 
white objects are now unduly white amidst the gloom. 

The isochromatic plate, used without a screen or filter, will 
show great differences between the darks in the negative, and 
will hold down too pronounced whites, or at least bring them 
nearer together as they appeared at the time. Don’t try to make 
a reputation in home portraits with ordinary plates. Give 
it up and start straight. CHARLES Westry Hearn, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PRISMATIC DISPERSION PROCESS. 


seems fairly obvious that this particular process is attracting 
mewhat greater attention in France than here. The advantages are 
at it entirely does away with the use of filters other than the 
Wiously necessary compensating or correction one that enables 
to obtain equal density throughout the spectrum. M. Cheron, 
hose previous work we have already recorded, suggests, in the 
trent number of “La Photographie des Couleurs.” further improve- 
ents in the apparatus. 

One of the great difficulties in this process is obtaining the spectra 
ually sharp throughout the whole image. A microscopic examina- 
m of the negatives will show that as one proceeds further from 
e'centre the spectral colours become confused, and are reduced 
merely iridescent colours round the edges of the image. 

The reason of this is very easy of explanation: the dispersion is 
t perfect, the colours not being well separated unless the light falls 
(the prism at the angle of minimum deviation. This particular 
ndition is naturally very easy of attainment in an ordinary spectro- 
ope, bu’ not so'simple when one has to deal with the innumerable 
urces of light in the shape of the transparent parts of the screen. 
Another fact which is prejudicial, not only as regards the 
iformity of the spectra in different parts of the image, but 
0 to the sharpness of each spectrum, even in the centre, is that 
ch beam of light passing through the transparent parts of the 
reen is conical, and therefore composed of rays which are not 
rallel, having their points in the transparent spaces of the screen 
d the surface of the lens as base, although to obtain perfect sharp- 
Ss each beam should be composed of parallel rays, which should 
ll on the prism at the same angle, that, of minimum deviation. 
These two sources of aberration shovld be eliminated to obtain 
listactory results 


It is naturally impossible to obviate both at once, and to imagine 
an arrangement in which not only each beam should fall on the 
prism at a constant angle, but that each beam should only be com- 
posed of parallel rays. We must be content with eliminating one 
of the sources of aberration, and endeavour to correct the other as 
far as possible. 

It is obvious, Fig. 1, that, although the extreme rays from the 


Fig. 1. 


edges of the screen 7’ form when falling on the prism Pr, an angle 
of about 40 deg., the screen and the plate being placed each at double 
the focus of the second lens, the angle formed by the extreme rays 
of the same beam is relatively insignificant with a second lens 
working at full aperture 7/6. 

In fact, although each of the spectra formed by the beam falling 
on the prism at the angle of minimum deviation is really very sharp, 
in spite of the different inclination of the rays which has produced 
it, the difference in sharpness between the spectra of different parts 
is, as we have seen above, so considerable as to prevent one obtaining 
a satisfactory result. 

It is chiefly the aberration resulting from the different beams 
falling on the prism at varying angles which we should endeavour 
to correct, so as to obtain on the plate spectra equally sharp in all 
parts of the image. 
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The arrangement which appears to be the most simple im appear- 
ance consists in suppressing the low-angled prism placed in front 
of or behind the second lens O and replacing with a prism Pr of 
greater angle placed close to the plate Pl, and placing a lens Z of 
the size of the picture in front of this prism, so that its focus would 


exactly coincide with the diaphragm of the second lens, Fig. 2. 
Tn fact, under these conditions, and to simplify the experiment, and 
taking into account the axes of the light beams, all the rays pro- 
ceeding from the screen cross at the centre of the diaphragm of the 
second lens, and may in consequence be considered to issue from this 
point. Arising from the focus of the lens, on which they fall at an 
angle of about 40 deg., they are converted by it into parallel rays, and 
they meet the prism, interposed between the lens and the plate, at 
a constant angle for all rays of the image. This arrangement, so 


Fig. 2. 


simple in appearance, does not, however, give good results, for a 
reason which is very easy to understand: the lens, placed in front 
of the prism, not only gives refraction, but also dispersion. It 
acts, to some extent, like two prisms turned in opposite directions 
for the two sides of the image, and although this dispersion is added 
to that of the prism at the top where the angles of refraction are 
in the same direction, it totally destroys it towards the bottom, where 
the angle of refraction of the lens and that of the prism are in 
the reverse direction. It is obvious that one might use an achro- 
matic lens, but in this size 1t would be difficult to make and its 
price high, but also, in all probability, its dispersion would still be 
evident, and would be argmented and decreased as described above. 

A better solution is arrived at by modifying the shape of the prism 
and such a curvature to its faces, so that for all parts of the image 
the beam would fall on the refractive face at an angle which, if not 
absolute, would be more or less constant. 

Supposing that, in lieu of using prisms with plane surfaces, we 
use one with curved surfaces, and that one of these faces, LBM, for 
example, is a section of a sphere having its centre at O', that is in 
the centre of the diaphragm of the second lens, and for the radius 
O'B. All the axes of the beams will cross at O’, and may be con- 
sidered as issuing from this point, it follows that they are all radii 
of the section of the sphere DBM, anda, falling normally on it, will 


suffer neither refraction nor dispersion. But suppose that the exterior 


face of this prism is also formed by the section of a sphere, 
which has its centre at O” instead of O/, the point O// 
being determined by the crossing of the line BO! by a straight line 
drawn from the point A, and making with O/4 a given angle. If 
we now examine the dispersion suffered by the axes of the extreme 
vays O’A and O’'D we shall find that it is exactly the same, inas- 
much as these rays have not undergone any deviation in their passage 
through the first spherical surface of the prism, on which they fall 
normally, but that they suffer deviation and similar deviation in 
traversing the second spherical surface, which may be considered 
at the two points A and D as equivalent to two plane faces formed 


by the tangents //Z and JX, and the two radii, O/'A and O 
perpendicular to these two tangents form with the radii 0/A 
O'D angles, which ar2 equal as having an equal distance from t 
points the radii O/H and O''F of the circle O/'. 

However, if the axes of the beams O/A and O/D suffer a sin 
deviation, it is not absolutely the same for the axes of the be 
for the centre of the image. In fact, for the central ray 0/0, 
example, for which the difference is greatest, it will be seen 
the angle O//C'O’ is larger than the extreme angles by the dist 
«0', which is, it is true, practically negligible. The results obta 
with a prism of this sort are much better than those given ] 
prism with plane faces. 

Unfortunately, the aberr: 


ion, which is the result of the wan 


Fig. 4. 


parallelism of the rays of each beam, is with this slightly gre 
than with the first arrangement. In fact, the curvature of the f 
makes the extreme rays of the same beam cut this at a greater al 
than if the surfaces were plane. 

Finally, there is another solution, which is much simpler, | 
which gives excellent results. It consists in using a lens of very | 
focus to project on the plate the image formed by the screen 
that this projected image is comprised entirely in the region of 
sharp spectra formed by the rays falling on the prism with pl 
faces at the angle of minimum deviation, or at an angle very dl 
to it. 

One may use, for example, a lens of about 240 millimetres focus, 
screen 7’ and the plate Pl being placed at double the focus of 1 
lens; tnere will then be an extension of 48 centimetres from the sez 
to the second lens, and an equal extension to the plate. If one a 
a mean extension of 10 centimetres for a 6 x 6 cm. image, necess 
to form the image on the screen 'T by a first lens, which can 
be done away with in any case, we shall obtain an apparatus 
absolutely ungainly proportions, 110cm. long and 9cm. deep. 
the rays are reflected twice by means of the mirrors IM, or t 
reflection prisms in the body of the apparatus, its dimensions wo 
be reduced, for stereoscopic pictures, 6 x 13 em. to 38 x 20 x 
centimetres, Fig. 4. 

As regards the second aberration, which so far has only been m 
tioned, the result of which is that each of the beams is not compo 


Fig. 5. 


of parallel but oblique rays, this destroys, even in the better pa 
of the spectra, the perfection of the same and the good division 
the colours. 

As we have already seen, this second aberration is more fee 
than the first, for, although the angle formed by the extreme bea 
falling on the prism, in the absence of a long focus lens, is relatiy 
considerable, yet the angle formed by the extreme rays of each be! 
1s considerably less. 

Still, it would be advantageous to eliminate this secondary ab 
ration, and M. Lippmann has kindly suggested an arrangement whi 
will obviously give every satisfaction. It consists in using a sy 
metrical doublet O to project wpon the plate Pl the image form 
by the first lens on the screen 7’, Fig. 5. It is well known that 
symmetrical lens is composed of two lenses, or, rather, two combi 
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tions, of equal foci, so that each 
whole. 

Proceeding as we have already done—that is, placing the screen 
ind the plate at double the focus of the second lens—it will happen 
hat the screen is at the focus of the first combination, and the plate 
it the focus of the second combination. Under these conditions it 
s obvious that every conical beam o light proceeding from any point 
{f the transparent spaces of the screen and passing through the first 
ombination to the secoad, is transformed by this lens into a parallel 
am, which, in passing through the second combination, is again 
onverted into a beam of conical rays, which will converge on the 
late into a point symmetrical with the point of the screen whence 
hey emanated. 
All the beams will then be conical in their paths in front of and 
ehind the second lens, but in the interior of the lens each will be 
omposed of parallel rays. All that remains to be done then is to 
lace a prism with plane faces and low angle between the two com- 
inations of the lens to obtain, at least where the beams fall on the 
tism at the angle of minimum deviation, spectra of absolute purity 
ad with their colours perfectly separated. 
This arrangement cannot eviden ly be combined with the two pre- 
ous, which have been described, to correet the first aberration, 
jequal sharpness of the spectra in different parts of the picture, 
r they necessitate the use of a prism on the outside of the lens; 
it there ought to be every advantage in using it with the last 
rangement—that is, with a long focus lens—so that the image 
ould be entirely composed in the better region of the spectra. We 
uld thus correct at once the two aberrations. 

a 


STAINS ON P.0O.P. AFTER FIXING. 
HAVE, during the past few weeks (writes Mr. HE. C. Cripps in 
hotographic Scraps”), had several small batches of prints, made 
Ilford glossy P.O.P., spoilt by the appearance, generally during 
3 final washing, of yellow or brownish yellow stains. The bath 
ad was a combined toning and fixing solution, and although this 
not the best method of toning, yet, having used it for many years 
d found it satisfactory, I was unwilling to believe that this was 
some obscure way the cause of the mischief. Thinking, however, 
it this might possibly have been the case, and knowing that in- 
ficient fixing will cause trouble, and that a fresh combined toning 
1 fixing bath will sometimes tone before the print is properly 
sd, a separate fixing bath was used. Although the stains showed 
3 often, they still occasionally manifested themselves. Their 
earance was quite uncertain. One batch would be quite free, 
“next lot was hopeless! Needless to say, every precaution was 
pted to prevent this staining. The prints were always kept 
ving in all solutions, and all dishes were used for nothing else 
‘the same solutions. As far as I could judge, scrupulous clean- 
SS was always observed. 
he cause of the stains has now been discovered in the shape of 
uster hanging in the dark room, and used for wiping the fingers. 
ile the prints were being washed plates were being developed 
fixed in the dark room, and my assistant, wishing to take out 
washed prints, would wipe his fingers free from fixing solution 
a duster badly contaminated with hypo, by this means making 
n rather worse than they were before. 
his practice, of course, caused all the 
very valuable saying that hypo, like fire, “is a good servant, but 
ud master.” A minute quantity in the wrong place will cause 
vous damage, in fact, most of the difficulties encountered during 
ng and washing are due to it. The obvious moral is that all 
ations should be conducted systematically, and that the 
ographer should do one thing at a time, and make haste slowly. 
} most important to horoughly was e hands between each 
ation, and scrupulous cleanliness in dishes, drying clips, and 
ferrotype plates and squeegees, should be always insisted on. 
ja ee 
H SILVER MEDAL given by the Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club 
le best, picture taken on the occasion of the visit of the Federated 
graphic Societies of Northumberland and Durham to Morpeth 
ine 27, has been awarded to Mr. E. T. Robson, of the Dudley 
ra Club, for his picture, entitled “A Sunlit Path,” being a 
graph taken in Bothal Woods. Mr. F. J. Mortimer very kindly 
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Patent Dews, 


Process patents— applications and specifications—are treated in 

“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents have been received between 

August 19 and August 24:— 

SING SCREEN.—No. 18,737. Improved focussing screen arrange- 
ment for photographic cameras. James Lindsay “Harvey, 100, 
Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

Dayrieutr Loapie.—No. 18,860. Improvements relating to methods 
for loading and unloading photographic plates and the like in 
broad daylight. Silvio Mela, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

CamEras.—No. 18,934. Improvements in folding cameras. Cranley 
Lancelot Perry, 73, Cheapside, London, for Emil Wiinsche, 
Aktiengesellschaft fiir Photographische Industrie, Germany. 

Kineroscorrs.—No. 18,945. Improvements in or connected with 
kinetoscopes and like apparatus. August Muger, 173, Fleet 
Street, London. 

Lamps.—No. 19,014, Improvements in lamps, more especially intended 
for photographic purposes. James Yate Johnson, 47, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, for Jupiter Elektrophotographische, 
G.m.b.H. Germany. 

CamEras.—No,. 19,021. Improvements in folding cameras. 
Lewis Adams, 24, Charing Cross Road, London. 


Arthur 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.O. 

CotourED PHorograpus.—No. 22,196. 1906. The invention consists 
in first leaving certain light spaces blank in the darkest portions 
of the picture when printing, and afterwards colouring these by 
any suitable process. The blank spaces may consist of fine lines, 
dashes, dots, or other blanks, and where lines or dashes are 
employed they may be of any desired pattern and inter-crossed 
or otherwise. The colours are then more effectively or satisfac- 
torily applied by hand or otherwise to such lined portions or 
blanks of the print, because the shadows or dark portions of the 
print normally show through too heavily, whilst the shadows 
crossed with blank lines or spaces, according to this method or 
process, show up and display the colours very effectively. 

The blank spaces may be formed on the sensitised surface in 
several ways. They may be obtained by ruling or be caused 
to appear upon ordinary sensitised paper, or alternatively, lines 
or rows of dots in some non-actinic or opaque colour or medium 
may be applied upon the surface of the negative so that the 
sensitised surface of the positive when printed shows the desired 
blank lines or spaces. Or, again, the sensitised surface of the 
positive may be ruled or printed before being darkened by the 
effect of actinic light, with opaque or non-actinic lines or marks 
of some medium, such as suitable pigment and water, which 
will first shield the parts of the sensitised surface lying there- 
under from the action of light and will afterwards be washed off 
or leave such sensitised surface so that the lined or black portions 
are produced. 

If preferred, these blank lines may be obtained by interposing 
a line screen between the negative and the sensitised surface 
at the time of printing. The negative, the screen, and the sensi- 
tised surface are packed together in any suitable manner, so 
that the print is made as a contact print. The screen may be 
a lined screen, resembling that which is used in half-tone work 
mounted on a thin backing, or it may be a fabric of a textile 
nature or delicate lace or network, sufficiently open to allow the 
passage of light between the lines. This fabric will, by reason 
of the regular crossing of the threads, form a lined screen. Other 
forms of lined screen for this purpose may be produced by a 
ruled sheet of celluloid or tracing paper, suitably lined, dotted, or 
otherwise marked. 

These blank lines or spaces may be hatched lines, and the lines 
may be crossed at right angles or otherwise. The lines, dashes, 


or spaces may be of any desired fineness of pitch, of one-half 
to one-fourth of a millimetre ‘thickness and the same distance 
apart, affording satisfactory results in the case of whole-plate 
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photographs. For smaller photographs the lines might with | optical plane in the place of the focussing screen B, whil 
advantage be finer and closer together. Barnard James Cooper, | focussing screen B and mirror C swing forward out of the o 
31, York Place, Bedford Street, London, W. plane and clear of, or out of the path of,:the rays froz 


= : lens. A link ¢ is pivoted to the focussing screen wit 
Cotour Prints From One Necative.—No, 716. 1907. The inven- | ens. A link ¢ is pivoted to the focussing screen with a sle 


tion, which is an improvement upon the prior patents, Nos. 8,490 
of 1896 and 15,185 of 1905, refers to a process of producing partial 
images “in closed tones,” that is to say, without their elements 
being separated by interstices, from a negative taken under a 
three-colour filter, according to the known Sampolo-Brasseur 
process, described in the earlier of the two patents above men- | 
tioned, and so simplifies this process that but little practice or 
experience is necessary for carrying the same into effect, and it 
is especially applicable for taking small pictures. 

According to the Sampolo-Brasseur process, either the negative 
obtained by means of the three-colour ruled colour filter or a 
diapositive printed from the negative, is so placed on the black 
and white ruled screen (composed of black and transparent colour- 
less lines) used in this process for printing that the screen only 
leaves uncovered one of the three partial images. 

This negative (or diapositive) thus covered is printed in such 
a manner that, during the exposure, the plate is moved through 
the distance of two colour lines of the colour filter by means 
of a fine threaded screw, and thus a partial image is obtained 
in “closed tones,” that is to say, one in which the composite 
elements are not separated by interstices, instead of one formed 
by a series of lines and intermediate spaces. The other partial | 
images are printed in a similar manner. Three plates are thus Fig. 1. 
obtained, which are printed in the corresponding colours in order 
to produce the three monochromes by the superposition of which 
the final coloured image is obtained. By this process in the 
final coloured image, the colours do not contrast with each other 
as lines. 

In order to simplify this printing process the present invention 
consists essentially in substituting for the displacement of the | 
plate during exposure a partial rotation of the negative (dia- | 

| positive) of the black-white screen and of the plate as a whole, 
| first to one side, and then to the other side, around an axis | 
| parallel to the lines of the screen, so that the rays of light impinge 
at a corresponding angle; those parts of the plate covered by | 
the black lines of the screen are also exposed, thereby “closing 
up” the elements of the partial image. 
The process is carried out as follows :— 
The negative produced under a three-colour ruled screen is fixed 
in a suitable printing frame, and the black-white Screen made 
i of thin glass or mica, and suitably framed, is then so placed 
upon it that it leaves uncovered only one of the three partial 
images. The sensitive plate is then laid on the screen and pressed 
closely against it by spring action (as in the ordinary printing 


notch to engage a pin 64 on the mirror C to hold them in 
respective positions when focussing, and by which the foer 
screen B can be manipulated to move it from one positi 
another. The mirror C may be held in contact with the ¢ 
D by a catch, and may be caused to fold out of the optical 


frame). by a spring placed upon its pivot. An auxiliary mirror C! 

The printing frame is so arranged on pivots that it can be be hinged to the adapter frame A is desired. (See Fig. 1.) 
turned around an axis running parallel to the lines of the screen. The focussing screen B, the mirror C, and the film or 
It is preferably arranged in the lower part of a deep box, the holder D may be geared to operate together by pinions d, | 
printing being effected by means of intense light, preferably their respective pivots, and rods d2 provided with racks ecce 


sunlight. Whilst printing, the frame is turned slightly, first 
to one side and then to the other side. All the three partial 
images are printed in a similar manner. Charles Louis Adrien 
Brasseur, 121, Potsdamerstrasse, Berlin. | 


— 


Foipinc Rertex CAmMERAs.—No. 17,359. 1906. The invention con- | 
sists essentially in constructing a focussing device comprising a 
focussing screen and a mirror for inspection thereof, mounted 
so as to be instantly brought into their respective positions (in | 
combination, with a film pack carrier, plate carrier, or film roll | 
holder), and capable of being instantly removed again out of 
the path of the rays of light, as the film or plate carrier is moved 
into position for an exposure. 

In the arrangement shown in Figs. 1 to 3, the mirror is hinged 
to the adapter A by one edge in such a manner that when the | 
focussing screen Bis vertical in the focal plane the mirror C 
will fall to an angle behind it that will enable the operator to see | 
the image thrown upon the focussing screen by the lens. And 
when the focussing screen B is folded forward out of the optical ally pivoted at one end to a disc F, by means of which, ¢ 
plane the mirror C'can-also fold or fall forward out of the optical holder D is moved, the focussing screen B and the mir 
plane. Behind the mirror C a frame or carrier D to carry films | are raised or lowered to their respective positions. (See F 
or plates is hinged. The carrier D is so hinged or pivoted that | The holder D may carry a roller blind shutter E of any oré 

it can be swung round to bring the sensitive surface into the construction (see Fig. 2), or the shutter may be applied 1 
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lens in any ordinary way. To focus a picture the film carrier D 
is drawn back to its limit, which will be an angle of about 
45 degrees with the foundation frame, at the same time bringing 
the mirror C back to the same angle. The mirror therefore 
serves as a protection or opaque cover to the sensitive films (when 
a focal plane shutter is used the films have the further protec- 
tion of the shutter blind). By the same movement the ocussing 
screen B is also brought exactly into the focal plane. The several 
parts are retained in their respective positions by suitable catches 
or detents. To expose the sensitive plate the carrier or holder D 
is moved back to the focal or optical plane, the focussing screen 
B and the mirror C moving forward into a position outside the 
ocal rays.. The shutter is then operated in the usual way, or it, 
may be so arranged that the closing of the carrier or holder D 
into position for exposure will simultaneous y release the shutter. 
The specification also includes a description anc drawings of 
a similar principle, involving the use of a flexible mirror and 
focussing screen. John Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
‘eLF-CAPPING Brinp Suurrers, No. 17,358, 1906.—The first claim is 
or a roller-blind shutter constructed with two blinds geared 
together to move as one, the rollers of the blinds geared together 
© move, in unison and reciprocating mechanism y which the 
two blinds are moved together in one direction for one exposure, 
and in the opposite direction for the next ex posure, with or with- 
out means for adjusting the exposure aperture, such shutter 
being applicable either as a focal-plane shutter, a hood shutter, 
or a between-lens shutter. 

Instead of using a pair of rollers of the kind generally employed 
for blind shutters (one being a plain roller and the other a tube 
having a spiral spring inside which drives the roller), two plain 
rollers are used, and the two ends of the blind attached as usual. 
These two rollers are mounted to turn in suitable bearings at 
opposite ends of the case or framework, and are geared together 
in such a manner that they always turn together, the rollers and 
blind moving in unison as one piece. T hey are best connected 
with the endless chain and sprocket wheels. 

In use, the blind is rapidly moved in one direction to make an 
instantaneous exposure, and in the opposite direction to make 
the next exposure; whilst for prolonged exposures, generally 
called “time” exposures, its movement is arrested at the “full 
open” position tor the desired period of time. 

Motion is given to the blind by connecting up a strong spir 

spring in such a way that it will operate some portion of the 
movable parts, such as one of the rollers, or the chain, preferably 
the latter. On one side of the case or framework is mounted a 
disc capable of rotating freely upon a fixed stud attached to the 
case, or else attached to a shaft that turns in suitable bearings. 
This disc is connected to the working part that operates or 
connects the two rollers, by a connecting rod, or other suitable 
mechanism for converting rotating into reciprocating motion. 
This disc makes half a revolution (or less, for instance one third 
for each exposure, and the relative range of moyement of th 
roller sprockets and the driving dise are such that the sma 
angular movement of the driving disc carries the blind far enoug 
to complete its movement from start to finish. 
Adjacent to this main driving disc is mounted another disc 
capable of turning loosely about the same shaft or centre. The 
edge of this disc is grooved, like a pulley, with a deep half-round 
groove. Around the disc is placed a long pulling spiral spring of 
steel wire, secured at one end to the edge of the disc by a pin, 
and at the other end to a moyable piece or key on the case, 
whereby the tension of the spring may be increased or dimin- 
ished. In use this spring lies in the groove, and passes round the 
disc when the latter is turned by the operator, by means of a 
stud, crank, or key attached thereto. 

The driving disc and spring disc are connected together by 
means of a ratchet and pawl, in such a manner that the spring 
disc can be freely turned in a backward direction to wind the 
Spring thereon and place it at full tension ready for working the 
blind, but the blind is held from moving by a detent, and not 
until this is released by the operator does the spring disc become 
free to turn in the forward direction. The moment this detent 
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is removed, however, the tensioned spring immediately turns the 
released spring disc, and the pawl carries the main driving dise 
round, thus operating the shutter blind instantaneously ; upon 


InotPpeRrAt. 


re-winding the spring the movement can be repeated as often as 
desired. The motion of the driving dise is always in one direc- 
tion, and the reciprocating piece connected thereto gives the 
blind a to and fro movement, to enable an exposure to be made 
at each half of the movement. 

A single blind shutter such as described may be made in various 
sizes and forms of case to suit the several positions already 
named, and in each form it dispenses with the necessity for any 
lens cap or auxiliary self-capping safety blind to the shutter in 
order to protect the plate during setting. 

For a focal-plane shutter, however, it may not only be con- 
structed in the simple form described, but may be provided with 
means for varying the height of exposure aperture in the blind, 
commonly understood as an “adjustable slit.” For this a dupli- 
cate blind is used of exactly the same size and construction as 
the one first described. This is placed in close proximity to the 
other, the respective pairs of rollers being one in front of the 
other, or one above the other. The two sets of rotating parts are 
then geared together, so that all move in unison. This gearing 
and means of adjustment may be yaried to suit circumstances. 
uppose, for instance, the top roller of each blind carries a pinion 
hat gears into the similar pinion of the other; both blinds would 
move together, and the height of slit be a fixture. But if one of 
these pinions was loose, that is to say rotatable upon its blind 
roller shaft, upon rotating the shaft whilst the pinion was loose, 
and then clamping the pinion and shaft securely together, it will 
be obyious the height of the slit would be varied to any desired 
egree. This is the simple principle of the arrangement, the 
two blinds are locked and travel as one for exposure—first in one 
irection for one exposure, and then in the opposite direction for 
he next exposure—and are unlocked to alter the slit, then 
amped again for exposure.” The means for carrying this out are 
modified to suit the maker’s requirements.:—J. E. Thornton, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 
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SIGHTING AND PHoroGRapHINnG Opsects.—No. LO7Gl2) 1906) - “Phe in- 


4 


vention consists of apparatus adapted for sighting surrounding 
objects otherwise concealed from view, as, for example, the sight- 
ing from a submarine boat, when below the: surface, of objects 
bove the surface between it and the horizon, or it may also be 
applied in photographic surveying of objects comprised in the 
surrounding landscape between the apparatus and the horizon. 
The invention has for its principal object to provide means 
whereby it shall be practicable to obtain at one time an angular 
field of vision having a range of 360 degrees, 
The apparatus comprises an annular transparent and stationary 
prism in combination with one or more lenses, whereby the prism 
is adapted to simultaneously receive light rays proceeding from 
objects that may be located at widely different points of the com- 
pass and to reflect such rays, which, after emergence from the 
srism, are taken up by one or more lenses and, for observation 
or other purposes, projected on to a suitable surface or screen, or 
in some cases the produced image may be viewed direct as through 
a lens that constitutes an eye-piece or ocular. If it be desired to 
alter the direction of the rays that emerge from the annular 
orism, One or more mirrors or auxiliary prisms may be provided 
in suitable relation to other optical portions of the apparatus, 
Horace Frederick Denston, 178, Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 


2 


Dew Crade Dames. 


No. 294,497. Photographic sensitised paper. The Imperial 
Dry Plate Company, Ltd., Ashford Road, Cricklewood, London, 
N.W., manutacturers of photographic materials. July 11, 1907. 


Tue Conour Prorograray Exurerrion.—The annual exhibition 


of the Society of Colour Photographers will be held at the house of 


the British JourNa from September 30 to October 26. 
ticulars were given in our “Colour Supplement” for July 5, page 


Fuli par- 


54, 


Entry forms, which may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
H. J. Comley; Surrey House, Stroud, Glos., must be sent to that 


gentleman, duly filled up, by September 


0, and exhibits must 


reach the “B.J.” Offices by September 13. Entry forms and full 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. Comley at the above address. 


-worth about Qs. 
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Analecta. 


—— oe 

Aaxtracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 

The Value of Silver Residues 
Fixing Bath. 

Tf we take as a rough average (writes Mr. H. Lloyd Hind, in 
“The Photogram” for September), 0.06 gramme (= .0025 ounce), as 
the amount of silver dissolved from one hhalf-plate in fixing, we arrive 
al the fact that one ounce of silver is obtainable from the residues 
left after fixing 400 half-plates, which residues are consequently 
To most amateurs. who do not expose half that 
number of plates in a year, the amount saved is inconsiderable, and 
would not repay the trouble of collection. But to the professional the 
waste of exhausted fixing solution may represent a serious leakage. 


from the 


Reflex Cameras for Animal Subjects. 


One objection made to the reflex camera for animal studies (writes 
Mr. W. T. F. Wastell, in “Photography,”) is that the focal plane 
utter makes a great noise and is likely to frighten one’s subjects 
away. Certainly I have never known a focal plane shutter that even 
pproximately merited the term “silent.” On the other hand, I have 
never found any disadvantage from the noise. The other day I had 
sidled up as close as possible to a parrot on an outdoor perch, and was 
standing at still closer quarters to another. When the shutter went 
off the parrot at my elbow fell off its perch with fright; but I got 
the other one all right. The fact is that even if the subject one 
is taking is startled by the noise, there is no harm done: the exposure 
is made. I have even known the clicking sound made by winding up 
the shutter to be useful in attracting attention. 


Sn 


sy 


Autumn Mists. 

In many scenes on autumn mornings (writes Mr. A. W. Cooper 
in “Focus”) contrasts are at once sharp and soft, sharp im that 
the heaviest shadow can be placed against the lightest misty back- 
ground, and soft because the outline grows more and more sugges- 
ive as the planes recede. To secure such effects, backed plates 
ave an absolute necessity, the negative requiring to be kept soft 
and silky without excessive contrasts, and such as would delight 
the enlarger’s heart. This type of negative can be got by giving 
a full exposure, any tendency to under-exposure resulting in the 
foreground being rendered too darkly, and effectually spoiling the 
feeling of lightness and buoyancy so prevalent in pictures of this 
type. Care should also be taken that the printing process chosen 
is in keeping, a rough, heavy paper or a warm tone being equally 
out of place. Smooth platinum or bromide papers seem most suit- 
able, and are preferably mounted so as to carry out a scheme of 
harmonious greys, cool, delicate colours being more in keeping than 
heavy contrasty ones. 


ee 


oo 


Dew Diaterials. 


——_ 


“Adhero” Matt Tints. Made by the Adhesive Dry-Mounting 
Company, 27-28, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 

In introducing this series of mounting papers, the Adhesive Dry 
Mounting Company are catering specially for those adopting multiple 
mounting in their exhibition or commercial work, in both of which 
spheres of photography the exquisite process which bears the name 
of their firm has proved its value. And it is true to say that in 
both the importance—in fact, the necessity—of the perfect adher- 
ence and flatness which are obtained by dry-mounting are becom- 
ing widely recognised. The series of mounting papers, specimens 
of which have been submitted to us, represents a further advance in 
the convenience of the dry-mounting method, inasmuch as they 
are coated with the resinous adhesive, and do not require the 
separate use of the “tissue” which in the ordinary way is inter- 
posed to attach the prints to its mount. A saving of time, the 
incorporation of the adhesive with the tint paper is also advisable 
when, as is often the case, a considerable number of mounting 
papers are employed in the presentment of one single photograph. 
When that is done, the extra thickness of the tissues may detract 


rom the neatness of the mounting, and for this reason the self- 
adhesive papers will be welcomed. 

The choice of colours in which they are obtainable is ample for 
he most varied forms of photographic print, since it includes two 
fine matt blacks, several good greys, and a selection of quiet browns 
and greens. There is not a single paper which can be called asser- 
ive—each im colour and texture has the quality of reserve in 
accordance with a style of mounting which from its nature must 
be employed with niceness and neatness in order to obtain its full 
effect. The names of the papers at present available are as fol- 
ows:—Ash grey, Maltese grey, Scotch grey, slate, steel black, 
black, carbonette (a buff), light Napoli, dark Napoli, brown, sage, 
light blue, ivy green, and dark blue. In each of these colours the 
paper is sold in 24 by 20 sheets at 8s. per quire, or in Is. packets 
containing a number of pieces of any desired size. 

We can cordially recommend these accessories to dry-mounting as 
certain to still further recommend that valuable process. 


D)ectings of Societies. 


es 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 


Leeds Camera Club, Excursion to Bolton Abbey and Woods. 

North London Photographic Society. Outing to Edgware. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘ Record” Outing to Bury Street. 
Hackney Photographic Society. Outing to Bostal Heath. 

Rugby Photographic Society. Outing to Warwick. 

United Stereoscopic Society. Outing to Hyde Park. 

Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. Outing to Great Bookham, 
Bristol Photographic Club. Outing to Frampton Cottrell. 

South Suburban Photographic Seciety. Outing to Leigh and Benfleet. 
Edmonton and District Photographic Society. Outing to Waterlow Park. 


MonpDAyY, SEPTEMBER 9. 


Bradford Photographic Society. 


“Discussion on Winter Syllabus.” 
Southampton Camera Club. 


Discussion, ‘“‘ The Aim and Scope of Photography.” 


TuEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


Hackney Photographic Society. ‘Photography by Night.” W. H. Witts and 
J. Linley. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 


Edmonton and District Photographic Society. 
Avgust 5 Prints. 

Worthing Camera Club. Outing to Burpham, via, Arundel. 

Leeds Camera Club. Evening Exhibition of Members’ Work. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. “*Copying.” S. H. Bentley, 


“Velox Papers.” Competition, 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 
London and Provincial Photographie Association. 
Work.” W. T. Wilkinson. 
Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘‘ Bromide Toning.” J. A. Swift. 
South Suburban Photographic Society. Outing to St. Paul’s Cray. 


“Ortho Plates for Landscape 


Sourn Lonpon PxHorograpure Socrery.—On Monday last, before 
the members of this society, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed gave his interest- 
ing and instructive lecture, entitled “A Little Light on Lenses.” In 
the choice of a lens the lecturer advised the sacrifice of a little quality 
in other apparatus, if necessary, in order to get the best lens possible, 
as nearly everything in photography depended on this, and he would 
give his preference to a second-hand R.R. lens by a maker of high 
repute above a cheap anastigmat. The lecturer then described 
the various types of lenses now in use, their faults and virtues, and 
gave instructions how photographers might find out themselves such 
things as focal length, aperture, hyperfocal distance for fixed focus 
cameras, etc. The method of testing a lens for astigmatism, actinism, 
spherical aberration, etc., was shown, and the action of supple- 
mentary lenses also described. These are often, but wrongly, called 
magnifiers, but they do not magnify the image, but only alter the 
focus of the lens to which they are attached. Several diagrams 
explanatory of the action of a lens were shown on the screen, also 
photographs of a test chart taken with various types of lenses, 
single and compound, showing the aberrations produced by each, 
together with those taken with first-class modern anastigmats, the 
difference being very apparent. Some portraits and landscapes were 


also shown, produced by the Puligny lens and the adjustable land- 
scape lens, both of- which have ‘considerable outstanding spherical 
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tration, but have their advantage in giving softness and round- 
sof image, this being well exemplified in the portrait work shown. 
yadjustable landscape lens is especially useful for its work, as the 
is can be adjusted to anything from about 6in. to 28in. or so, but, 
ourse, at the long focus adjustment the lens is rather slow, as 
diaphragm aperture remains the sarfie. These lenses being un- 
ected have the additional merit of being cheap. Mr. G. F. 
ite, in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Evershed, remarked 
b this lecture might well have been entitled a “lot of light on 
es” for the thoroughness with which it had been got up, and 
‘+ have cost the lecturer a great deal in time and labour. A 
lial yote of thanks to Dr. Evershed was then carried. 


BERDEEN PHotro-Art Cuus.—The annual general meeting of the 
deen Photo-Art Club was held at the club rooms, 62, Fonthill 
id, last night, Mr. G. L. Smith, president, in the chair. The 
surer’s report showed the funds of the club to be in an excep- 
ally satisfactory state. An interesting and instructive pro- 
ume was arranged for the coming winter. The following were 
ointed office-bearers for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. 
L. Smith; vice-presidents, Mr. James T. Jeffrey and Mr. W. R. 
megor, M.A.; secretary, Mr. John Rae; assistant secretary, Mr. 
A. Kennedy; treasurer, Miss M. RB. Smith ; lanternist, Mr. 
n D. Stephen; assistant lanternist, Mr. W. Cook; committee, 
ses H. ‘Smith, A. Dalgity, M. Robb, GC. Stephen, and Messrs. 
vis, M‘Culloch, C. Smith, and H. Webster. 


a es 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


ONDHAND APPARATUS.—An after-season sale of secondhand and 
-soiled apparatus is now being held at the various houses of 
City Sals and Exchange, and the manager of the branch at Alders- 
Street has forwarded us a copy of the list of “bargains ” which 
obtainable at that establishment. These include a large variety 
meras (hand, field, and studio), lenses, and enlargers by a number 
ell-known makers, all of which are being offered at prices far 
w their original cost. The list will be sent post free on applica- 
to the above firm at 81, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C., and any 
watus will be forwarded to would-be purchasers on approbation 
nst deposit. The sale is now in progress, and early application 
ucopy of the list is therefore to be advised. 


Dews and Dotes. 


—___~ 


. Marrunw’s (BoorLE) Camera Cius.—A change has been made 
yship of the above club, and communications should 


be addressed to Mr. J. B. Potter, 19, Somerset Road, Bootle. 


NDAY ‘TRADING.—A curious defence was set up by a photographer 
aginaw, U.S.A. When charged the other day with Sunday 
ing he stated that he was an Adventist, and observed Sunday 
holiday! ! 

BUMEN Paper.—Mr. H. Johnstone, Castle Douglas, N.B., 
es: “ With reference to question asked in your last issue, ‘Lady 
ter’ should try a carbonate of soda bath for purple tones on 
Minised paper. 

m BirmMincuam Pxorocrapnic Company, Lrp., announce that 
prize-winners in their recent postcard competition were: First 
guineas), W. Cheetham, Oldham; second (one guinea), R. H 
*y; Manchester; third (half a guinea), W. M‘Lean, Belfast. 
IsHAW PHotograpnic Associatrion.—The annual exhibition will 
ld from. December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908, inclusive. Entries 
December 18, 1907. Further particulars and entry forms may 
tained from the Hon, Sec., Mr. R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, 


law, N.B. 


im Lark Proressorn COzapsxr.—Dr. Moritz von Rohr, ot the 
tific staff of Car Zeiss, contributes to the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
umentenkunde” (Heft 8), a review of the work of the late 


Czapski in optics. Dr. Czapski’s earlier work, in association 
Professor Abbe, had an important influence on the theory of 


optical instruments, not only from his original research, but as a con- 
Sequence of the editorial labours with which, especially towards the 
end of his life, he occupied himself. The science of optics lost one of 
her most brilliant students in the early death of Siegfried Czapski. 

Aw Op Frrenp.—Much has been said about the aid which photo- 
graphy gives to the police in the identification of criminals. We are 
told that from Rome the other day six photographs, in different poses, 
of the same criminal who had escaped from prison. were sent to all 
the different communes. From one official came the following 
letter :—“Five of the criminals of whom you sent the photographs 
have been arrested; we are on the track of the other.” The last time 
this story went the rounds the scene was laid at Moscow. 

Iyvr 


ryiné Bromrpus.—The circular of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society recommends the following process :— 
gray 4 3 
(1) Bleach the print in: 


Copper sulphate 200 grs. 
Potassium bronide 200 grs. 
Wisteria tecetecechres fee 20 ozs. 


(This bleaching solution will also serve for sulphide toning.) 
(2) Wash well for five minutes and then— 

(4) If the image is flat from over-exposure develop with rodinal 
50 drops, water 3 ounces. 
(B) If the image is flat from under development, develop with 
silver nitrate 10 per cent. 50 drops, water 3 ozs. 
Finally wash well and dry. 


PxHorocrapHiIne WounpEp ANIMALs.—* English Sportsman ” writes 
to the “Spectator” to protest against the habit lately come into 
yogue of photographing wounded animals for the purpose of publish- 
ing pictures of them in books of travel and sport. “Iam informed, on 
good authority, that animals are often. kept in this condition for long 
periods until they can be photographed. The reason for it is doubt- 
less in order that the shape of the animal may in some measure be 
retained, and a little life put into the illustration. And life is put 
into it, consisting of a piteous appeal in the eyes of a dying creature. 
I am even informed that animals are purposely wounded instead of 
being shot outright in order that the desired effect; may be attained. 
This fashion—for that is what it is becoming—is not sportsmanlike 
It is no use scientifically, and it is brutal and a bad example, and 
I hope that, through public opinion, it may be stopped.” 


+ 


Correspondence, 


——_.>____ 


*s* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


"* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents. 


PATENTS IN COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The dominant Factor in Colour Photography finds 
it necessary to call me to order, I am therefore compelled to Reply 
—ergo beg to be excused for the Echo, 

I cannot recollect having come across “Compensation for Refrac- 
tion” except when recommending parollel prisms, in any of Mr. 
Ives English Patent Specification; perhaps Mr. Ives will enlighton. 
His tunglish Admirors by telling them, where to find it; but if he 
has taught it, his teaching seems to have been lost this side of the 
pond, 

If Refraction Compensation has been tought by Mr. Ives as being 
a necessity in Three Colour Cameras in which the conical Rays are 
coming from One Optical Center, how does it happen that people 
with knowledge put their Name to such Construction as given 
page 854, 856, Br.J.Ph. Alm, 1906; or to, last year an Knglish 
“Encyclopaedia” in Photography giving the exact measurements for 
such a Camera; or to, also Prof. Miethe’s in his “ Drie arbenphoto- 
graphie nach der Natur” 1904 page 27, he also giving a Camera 


with two Reflectors; but nowhere is a suggestion, that something 
has to be compensated, if such a Camera is intended to furnish 
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three Negatives of same size,—nowhere—Mr. 


. Ives—how do you 


account for this Ignoring of your teaching afte 


r year's. 


Mr. Ives says, he has corrected the Reflected Images with the 


insertion of slanting Colour screens (without 


pose in 1894 till 1899!) the latter, I understand, more or le 


parallel with the Reflectors; and that, he ad 


disclosing there pur- 


vances as a complete 


compensation for what will distort the reflected Image also. 
i $ 


I do not distort the Reflected picture, but I 
Refraction has taken place, and I compensat 
that all sides are equally shortened and by p. 


compensate after the 
e in such a manner, 
acing the Focus at a 


further Distance, I arrive at the proper solution of having all 


pictures equa 


and properly compensated. Result: If I copy a 


Square it will be square, by Ives System the copy will show an 
oblong, the difference is about Half the Glass thickness of a 


Reflector, 


A Camera like Patent 4290 ’05 and shown page 856 in Br.J.Ph. 


Alm. 1906, will give three pictures in three difi 


ferent sizes, and if in 


this Camera we insert a Compensator (a plain Glass or colour Screen 


a la Ives) parallel with the Reflector “A” and 


above the Lens, then 


I think it will fairely represent (I quote from Memory) the U.S. 


Patent 635,253, quoted by Mr. Ives; I assert 


this can have only two Negatives of same size 


a Construction like 
and the third Nega- 


tive at the back will still be shorter from Top to bottom in com- 


parition with the other two. Both these Syste 


ms are therefore only 


“Viewing Instruments, Kromoscopes,” and are no good for Colour 


photography in Pigments. 


Ives introduced the prismatik Reflectors with the idea to throw 
off the Double images, caused by Double reflection, but nowhere does 
he introduce them in his Specifications as compensators for Refrac- 


tion. 


Tf Mr. Ives knew all the “ins” and “out” of Reflection and 


Refraction, why did he not compensate his Ca 
through? 


mera 635.253 1899 all 


Ives has done in compensation also 630.442 1900 and 


703.929 1902 U.S., but both of them do not show balanced compensa- 
tion or three Focus planes of equal size; how in face of his own 
Works and Patents as Evidence, can he claim Refraction-Compensa- 


tion as his own since 1894; his “own” Ref 
evidently refers to something else. 


raction-Compensation 


My Fig. 11 given in the Abstract in Patent News 2. Aug. 1907 
Br.J.Ph. is the simplest Form for a Reflector Camera, holds the 


simplest and the correctest Refraction Compens 
any delicate Mechanism or any expensive inser 


ator, and is devoid of 
‘tion, permits a View 


of up to 30°, and it is impossible to put it in a more useful and 
compact form; if Mr. Ives had invented it, I should envy him for it. 


I am pleased to say, there is really nothing in 


common with any of 


Mr. Ives published patents to the best of my knowledge, and I think 


to his own Wonderment as his letter testifies —Yours truly, 


Brighton 1/9 1907. 
[At the particular request of ovr corresponder 
to appear precisely as received.—Kps. B.J.] 


REFLEX CAMERAS. 
To the Kditors. 


Gentlemen,—Apropos of the recent exhibition, which 


Orto PFENNINGER. 
it, we allow his letter 


unfortu- 


nately could not visit, I venture to inquire whether there is yet a 


decent reflex on the market for amateurs. The 
the most efficient tool he can get, regardless of 
inconvenience. The amateur is not bound t 
burden) of himself. Though I have never exhibit 


Pressman has to use 
its weight, cost, and 
o make a beast (of 
ed but once (officially, 


and getting a medal), I have practised photography in most of its 


phases since about 1870 continuously, making 
of various kinds in the early days. Apparatus 
me, but I am unaware of a really good reflex. 


one focus does not constitute a really good one. 


my own dry plates 
has always interested 
A camera limited to 
This cuts out the 


cheaper forms. Neither does a camera costing £30 meet the case, for 


the cost is unreasonable (I speak as an amateur 


mechanic and joiner) 


and the tool is a burden to boot. I call it a burden, because of the 


reversing back and consequent weight. For an 


ordinary camera the 


reversing back is, in my opinion, a cunningly devised snare for 
inducing people to lug about cameras far bigger and heavier and 


more costly than they need. For me the ideal 


camera is one taking 


a long plate, nob a square one, and simply turning on its side where 


the picture is wanted vertical. If you turn a 


reflex on its side the 


mechanism works quite differently, and if you want to put it th 
a stand or table you find (in nearly all cases) that you cannot 
on account of the numerous knobs and handles. The focal- 
shutter I consider a very doubtful advantage. The leather co 
so much in vogue, is a mistake in the tropics, if not everyw 
especially on metal cameras. The leather and the glue become r 
by mould and mildew. Metal does not hold to glue at the b 
times, still less when great changes of temperature cause 
expansion and contraction. The glue also acts on the alumi 
producing lumps of white powder, and eventually holes. Pos 
size is about the largest focal-plane reflex that is not a burder 
this size is only recently made by one or two firms. It is als 
largest size in which the film packs can be relied on to work wi 
hitch. The camera I should like would be a reflex about 74 
taking either one picture or a pair of stereos, with lenses of, 
5 inches, 10 inches, and 16 inches focal length, also the “A 
1 hope for the day when-we shall get an “Adon” with rap: 
definition, and covering power enough to enable us to dispense 
other lenses, but that day is not yet. The ideal amateur siz 
me is 8 x 5 for stand work, but for hand work the lenses 
conditions of working so large a size introduce difficulties. A 
cavd camera (cut films) will go into the pocket as easily as a qui 
plate, and so gets carried when a bigger camera would be left at h 
but it is hardly large enough for the amateur’s principal work. 
It may be a new and interesting matter to mention that so1 
my celluloid film negatives that have been stored away for 
have now adhered together, and become utterly ruined, the 
of one negative adhering to the celluloid of the next. Moral: 
with paper between. I. 
Indian Forest Service 
[The answer to our correspondent’s letter is our issue of Ju 
last, in which practically every reflex camera on the mark 
described. Our correspondent’s letter is yet another instance ¢ 
dictum that there is no best camera, and that it is impossibl 
one worker to argue from the personal preferences of another. 
ourselves cannot concur in certain of our correspondent’s criti 
of existing types of camera. Most certainly we are with hi 
requiring a double extension of camera, but we would not dis 
with the reversing back of a reflex, for the very sufticient reasc 
it seems to us, that we should be sacrificing the facility whic 
reflex provides of photographing the subject certainly and accu 
on the plate. It is significant that one maker of standing, in proy 
a von-reversing reflex, does not leave the user to focus witl 
camera turned on its side, but provides a scale and finder, 
attaining great portability at the sacrifice of efficiency. More 
not all reflex cameras, have knobs projecting in a way to inte 
with their use on a table. Our correspondent cannot'be thinki 
the reflex type of camera, when in his penultimate paragrap 
speaks of one of postcard size going into the pocket. Sue 
instrument has yeb to be made.—Eps. “ B.J.” 


— 


3ULLETIN OF PHoToGRAPHY.”—-A “weekly magazine for the 
fessional photographer,” is the description of itself which our 
American contemporary yrints on its front page. In typogr 
and printing it is on a par with the excellent production of Ame 
technical journals. The text of the journal, which is agreeably i 
persed with advertisements, is evidently representative of the pr 
feeling of the American professional, from the prominence it 

to the Convention season, which is in full swing in the Stat 
August and September. The “Bulletin” also shows its inte 
of providing plenty of news items, and is evidently aiming at 
viding reading matter of the “enthuse” character which appei 
the American reader. The new journal is edited by Dr. 

Bartlett, and published by Frank V. Chambers, 606-608, Sa 
Street, Philadelphia. 


n 


Rvesy Puorograpate Socrery.—The annual exhibition will be 
in the Benn Buildings, Rugby, from November 12 to 16, incl 
There will be five open classes, in each of which a bronze meda 
a picture of the catalogue, value of 12s. 6d., selected from the ex 
tion, will be placed at the disposal of the judge, the Rev. } 
Lambert, M.A., for award. Entries close October 29, and entry | 
and full particulars respecting the exhibition may be had fron 
Hon. Sec., Mr. R. H. Myers, 13, Bridge Street, Rugby. 
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nswers (0 Correspondents. 


——_»>__—_ 


{11 matters intended for the text portion of :%!. JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Errors, Ton Britisx 
JouRNAL oF PHorocRAPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


Jorrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Jommunications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENwoop & Co., 
24. Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


lor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photocramhs at a charge of 
Is. Yd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with tha 


fee. 


TOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
irk, 64. Union Road, Nottingham. 
eam, 1907. 

Stainer, 2. North Parade, Taunton. 
avon and Somerst Staghounds. 
hitaker, Post Office, Bolton Abbey. 
all, Bolton Abbey. 

[aine, Bushy Cottage, Park Road, Teddington. 

‘airren. 

Greenway, 27, Abington Street, Northampton. 
npton Town Football Club. 
illips, 45, Donegall Plice, Belfast. Photograph of Locks and Keys of the 
ates of Londonderry with Coat of Arms. 
japman, Maydale, Emsworth, Hants. 
ail.” 


Photograph, Group of Notts County 
Photograph of an Engraving of the 
Six Photographs of the Interior of the 

Photograph of a Rabbit 
Photograph of the North- 


Photograph entitled, “ His Majesty’s 


HIDE TONING OF P.O.P.—I should be greatly obliged if you 
would answer me a few questions. I have been trying the sulphide 
toning for P.O.P., and met with very fair success at first, but 
now it is a complete failure. My methods of working are the 
same as were published in the “ British Journal” on January 12, 
1906, recommended by Mr. A. J. Jarman, and also in the 
*Almanac” for 1907, recommended by Mr. R. E. Chesterman 
Enclosed are five prints on Wellington’s paper, numbered 1, 2, 
3,4, and 5. No. 1 was placed direct in fixing bath and toned 
With sodium sulphide. No. 2 was placed in solution of salt 
(2 oz. in 20 water), fixed and toned as for No. 1. Both results 
we all that can be desired. No. 3 was placed direct in hypo, ana 
showed yellow high-lights before toning. No. 4 was placed in 
salt and showed yellowness after toning. No. 5 placed direct 
nm hypo at exactly same time as No. 4, fixed and washed exactly 

é same time in separate dishes, and toned in same bath. Result : 
Whites clear, but full of yellow spots, as in No. 4. The fixing 
bath is made for each batch, the strength being: Hypo, 3 ozs. ; 
water, 20; and timed for fifteen minutes. Each batch of prints 
s tested for the last trace of hypo with the potass hydrate and 
dermanganate test. Sometimes the prints, being “white as 
rystal? after toning, turn yellow after alum, but formalin does 
10t seem to affect them. As I have been successful the fault must 
de in the working, so I should be glad if you will answer the 
iollowing questions :—(1) Where, in your opinion, does the fauls 
ie? Is it possible that the hypo or salt is contaminated, or even 
he paper, by the sulphur fumes? (2) Do you think it possible 
0 be successful with quantities where, owing to limited space, the 
ning has to be done in the fixing and washing room, and where 
he sulphur fumes are sure to penetrate to the changing-room, and 
© where the hypo is stored? (3) The cause of the fading and 
taining of the high-lights, as in No. 3 print, during fixing? (4} 
[s it possible to use alum after the sulphide? And (5) the cause of 
he spots on Nos. 4 and 5. I have tried paper of nearly all the 
Well-known makers, the results being the same.—SuLPHIDE. 

We have never recommended the sulphide process, as the 
esults, in our experience, haye been often erratic. (1) The varia- 
ions are due most probably to access of acid to the hypo in some 
Vay, possibly from the small proportions of free acid in the 
aper. We suggest the use of the salt and carbonate bath, 
age 778 of the “ Almanac,” which we see has not been used at 
ll. (2) Sulphur fumes which reach the paper at any stage before 
t enters the hypo will certainly lead to yellowing. (3) We can 
nly suggest that the bath had become acidified by a number 


of prints being fixed in it. The remedy isto add a little carbonate 
or bicarbonate of soda to it. (4) Yes, with a wash between. (5) We 
have not seen spots of this kind, and find it difficult to suggest a 
cause other than particles of rust in the water, though the salt 
should prevent their effect. We advise you to try a little 
carbo ate of scda in the hypo and salt bath. 


ComprneD Batw.—(1) I have used a& combined T. and F. bath for 


some years—hypo and \sulphocyanide of ammonium only—adding 
gold as required. I am satisfied as to permanency of prints thus 
toned, but should be glad if you would tell me cause and how 
to avoid dirty yellow tint in high-lights, as seen in scrap of 
print enclosed; it is cnly now and again that this happens. (2) 
When I tone and fix a batch of prints in new bath, next day 
solution is too dirty to be again used, though, of course, far from 
being exhausted. Cam you give formule for combined T. and F. 
bath, where faults I have pointed out are not so likely to occur? 
—ComBrinep Batu. 

(1) Due to over-working of the bath. We advise you to take 
bath containing enough gold for prints to be toned, and not tone 
more without addition of gold. (2) If you have no other fault than 
this we advise you to stick to the bath, which is less open to 
objection than many others. A very good and similar formula. 

Stock Sorurrons. 

No. 1.—Hypo, 12 ozs., dissolved in water, and made up to 
2 pints. 

No. 2.-Ammonium sulphocyanide, $ oz., made up to 5 ozs. 

No. 3.—Lead acetate, 4 oz., made up to 5 ozs. 

No. 4.—Gold, 15 grs., made up to 5 ozs. 

Take :—No. 1, " 0z8, 3) No. 2, 1 toz Now 6; 0k) Oz. NO A, 
402. Wash thoroughly, tone and fix in the above bath, and finally 
wash in running water for about one hour. 


Toninc Barx.—I am enclosing a small bottle of toning bath. 1 


Inon.—We doubt if there is much in the idea as a salea 


W. 


should be glad if you can tell me the cause of it going this colour. 
It is the ordinary P.O.P. bath (ammonium sulphocyanide). I 
have tried with both bard and soft water. It acts all right the 
first time, but the next day I find it this colour and no use.— 
Geooy EL, 
Soft water is very likely to throw down the gold—which is 
what has taken place—owing to the organic impurity usually in 
it. Deep spring water is almost always better, and if boiled 
for ten minutes, allowed to cool somewhat, the sulphocyanide 
dissolved, and then the gold (an small doses of solution) will give 
a bat’: which will retain its toning powers for some days, though 
not indefinitely. If your water supply will not enable you to 
do this, there is nothing for it but to use distilled water. 
le article. 
It is a poor camera nowadays that has not a short focus move- 
ment sufficient for all ordinary work. We suggest that before 
spending any money on it you obtain the views of one or two 
leading makers of apparatus as to the demand for such an 
appliance. 
CuarLEs.—We do not supply books. Apply to your dealer or 
to Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


AGREEMENT.—I am an assistant photographer at the above-mentioned 


E.—It is out of our province 


town, and in November, 1897, my late employer offered to teach 
me the business on the following conditions—viz., “that I should 
not on any account have any connection with another photo- 
grapher, or commence business for myself within a four-mile 
radius, four years from the severing of the connection between 
us.” He first employed me November, 1897, as above mentioned, 
and on July 20, 1902, dispensed with my services. A year later 
he bought a business at ——, and wrote me offering a position 
(which he led me to think was permanent and greatly to my 
future betterment) at the studio. He, however, sold the 
latter about fifteen months after, and asked me to stay with 
purchaser. Could he prevent me opening business in this town, 
as I signed nothing when I returned? I am very anxious to 
know, as I am well known here. You will see we parted five 
years ago, in the first instance.—F. B. 

The original agreement was obviously binding on you only in 
the first instance, and not in the second. Unless a second 
arrangement was entered into, there is nothing to prevent your 
opening business. 


© tell you how you can avoid paying 
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Dustinc-on Proc 


Ricut to Pusrise.—A few weeks ago I took two photographs of the 


for what you purpose to buy. You had better apply in some 
other quarter. 


J. H. P.—Indentures must be stamped with a 2s. 6d. stamp, other- 


wise they are not binding. 


—I am pretty familiar (by reading) with the 
method of producing burnt-in pictures py the dusting-on pro- 
cess, but I have an idea that I have read of a method of making 
them by what is analagous to the carbon process—that is, the 
pigment in the tissue is a vitreous one, which can be burnt into 
the enamel or porcelain, as the case may be. Can you tell me 
where I can get such tissue, as I do not see it quoted in any of 
the lists I have?—Onr Wao Wa to Try Iv. 

No such tisswe is on the market, and we much doubt if any 
of the manufacturers would make it to your order. It is true 
that ceramic pictures can be, and have been, made by this 
method, but not very successfully. "The difficulty is that when 
the pictures are “fired” the gelatine splits off taking the 
vitreous pigment with it. If you are desirous of producing 
ceramic pictures, we should recommend you to adopt the powder 
process, which is the one universally employed by those who 
make them commercially. 


ENAMELLING Prints.—We do a good number of enamelled prints— 


that is, enamelled with collodion in the usual way. Using 
’3 enamel collodion, the pictures are all right, and we get 
extra prices. But some of our customers have complained that 
the surface of the collodion is so easily scratched, and then 
becomes unsightly. We have been told there is a method of 
enamelling pictures with thin celluloid, which is much harder 
anu does not scratch like the collodion. Can you kindly tell us 
how it is done?—PRovinctrAt. 


it is done in this way: The picture is first soaked in alcohol 
—methylated spirit will do—then drained and placed on a 
piece of thin transparent celluloid. A heated, heavy, iron roller 
is then slowly passed over, which causes the celluloid to adhere. 
A special roller is required for the purpose. Fallowfield’s make 
a specialty of the necessary materials for this class of work. 
We should advise you to get their price-list of the things 
required. 


interior of a village church not far from here and published 
them, with one of the outside, in the neighbourhood. Last 
week the vicar came to me and was very indignant about it, as 
I had not asked his permission, and told me that unless I imme- 
diately stopped the sale he would consult his solicitors and take 
proceedings against me. Will yow please tell me if he can do 
what he threatens, and how I should proceed if he does, as I 
do not like to stop the sale, as the photos are selling well as 
postcards ? 


°C. J. W. 

Our advice is to let the vicar consult his solicitor, who will 
tell him that he has no power to prevent the sale of the pictures. 
It is merely bluff on the part of the vicar, as he must, or 
should, know that he cannot interfere with the sale of the 
pictures. 


Derective Necartve.—We enclose herewith a rough specimen print 


from a negative taken by us recently, taken at seven o'clock in 
the evening—dull, misty rain hanging about. Ross W.A. doublet 
lens. This print is the first exposure. Second exposure, with- 
out altering the camera in any w except to reverse slide, is 
quite perfect—same kind plate. Should be glad to know your 
opinion as to cause of halation.—Bromipr. 


The trouble is due, we think, to thin coating of the plate 
towards one end, which has caused the peculiar appearance. 
F.—1. See our issue August 30. 2. It would be very much 
better to use a diffraction grating as regards the distribution of 
colours, but there would be a difficulty in getting rid of the 
central white image, and there is, of course, considerably 
greater loss of light than with a prism. 3. The patent you 
refer to is No. 24,234, 1902, so that we have not yet reached it. 


Coryricut.—We shall be glad if you will kindly say what the law 


is on the following question: In the absence of any agreement, 
if a firm of press photographers employs a man at a weekly 
wage to photograph events or happenings for the Press, 1s the 


copyright of his pictures the property of his employers ?— 
The copyright is vested in the employers. 
Copyricgut.—lIf A obtained a photograph from me with intent 
publishing, and on finding it copyright declined (by let 
publish (but did not return photograph), and subsequen 
reproduces a number of copies and circulates to different ; 
who reproduce them under A’s name, does he infringe my 
right? I considered my offer closed after his refusal to r 
copy. Does permission given to one give him the libe 
duplicate in this manner? If so, there is little use in regis 
a photograph copyright.—Carzon. 
The newspapers in. which your photograph has appeares 
infringed your copyright, as has also A by circulating co) 
it. A can act as he has done with impunity only in the « 
subjects in which no copyright subsists. 


DEVELOPER FOR Buack AND Wuttr.—I should esteem it a fay 
you could inform me of a developer to get a good hard ne 
for titles for postcards. I have had a dozen titles set u 
printed (black on a white card), have wsed several plate 
cannot get the desired result.—W. T. Coox. 


A suitable formula is:— 


Hydroquinone 130 grains. 
Soda sulphite 6 grains. 
Formalin (commercial) .. 3 drachms. 
Water ... 20 ounces. 


Use as above. It acts slowly, but without veil. Are you 
a “process” or “ photo-mechanical” plate? You should 
for the maximum clearness of the lines, but the above dey 
will improve your results in any case. Another formula 
acts quickly and which in conjunction with Farmer’s re 
applied afterwards, will give very clear lines, is :— 


ING. Lab obama). ‘hossnsosbocriedopecbauteos ces 60 grains. 
Sodium sul 2 ounces. 
Citric acid 60 grains. 
Potass bromide ... 40 grains. 
Water 20 ounces. 
B. Caustic soda . 60 grains. 
Water 20 ounces. 
A, loz.; B, loz.; water, 2oz. 


5 e to Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward,. Limited, a 
or two ago for the “ Photo-miniature” (How to make Ari 
Té is sold out. 1. If there is another book, please give the 
2. Where to get it, with price. 3. If no book, what pape 
there on the subject ?—J. Coox. 

If by Aristo’s you mean prints in collodio-choride papi 
can best refer you to articles in the “B.J.,” November 10, 
which you will find abstracted with others in the ¢ 
“Almanac,” p. 786. There is no special book on collodion ‘ 


G. W. S.—Certainly we should call the photographs “ good, 
those marked A and B very good of their kind. We hay 
better, and suggest that a larger picture of the diver ¢ 
plate is desirable, though we are fully aware of the dif 
of the work. 
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SUMMARY 


lour Photography.—We publish the first account of important 
mces in the screen-plate, one-exposure method of colour photo- 
hy. The process known as the Warner-Powrie permits of the 
ing of colour negatives and of the preparation of a set of con- 
gus-tone, colour-sensation negatives from the single exposure 
3 in the first instance in an ordinary camera. ‘he process 
ires no registration at any of its stages, and further supplies a 
is of using the bleach-out “Uto” paper. (P. 688.) 


our Photography.—A detailed description of the method fol- 
din making the screen-plate for the one-exposure method of 
Hauron, to be issued commercia ly as the ‘“ Omnicolore,”’ is 
ished on p. 696. is 


lour Photography.—Professor Caja 


: has published some practical 
ils of his working of the Lippmann process. 


(P. 691.) 


ae Exhibition Season.—A list of exhibitions already announced 
ars on p. 695. 


he Photographic Salon opens to the public to-day. A first 
ession of the pictures and their hanging appears on p. 692. 


he special adaptatioh of the card-index stem to a photo- 
her’s system was described before a recent convention by an 
Tican professional, Mr. G. W. Harris. (P. 693.) 


isions of the Factory Act 


€ draw attenton to some of the pro S 
aphic establishments. 


h require to be observed in photog 
687.) 


Serious accident in the exhibition of cinematograph pictures 
place at Newmarket last week, one member of the audience 
ving injuries which proved fatal. (P. 686.) 


he tull prospectus of photographic and process instruction at 
Be cusster Municipal School of Technology has been published. 


curious case concerning the construction of an overhead bridge 
een two buildir of a photégraphic factory is reported under 
mmercial and Legal” intelligence on p. 700. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A New — We ask a very careful reading of 
oceccnNe the article, “Latest Developments in 
Photography: Screen-Plate Colour Photography,” 


which appears on another page. In 
giving the first account of the progress made in the 
Warner-Powrie process it has been our desire to state the 
plain facts, as they have come to our knowledge, in such a 
way as to allow our readers to judge for themselves the 
part which the process is likely to play in the practice of 
colour photography. But a close acquaintance with the 
methods and results of the new process, with the successive 
steps which have been taken to bring it from failure to 
success, and, lastly, with its unassuming originators, makes 
it impossible to commit to paper a quite unimpassioned 
recital of a veritable scientific triumph, which is at the 
same time a commercial asset and of far-reaching im- 
portance in the graphic arts. The description, as we have 
said, requires a careful reading ; if we now enumerate what 
has been accomplished it will perhaps be seen that it also 


deserves it. 
* * * 


The Warner- 
Powrie 
Process. 


The manufacture of a screen-plate of a 
finer ruling than is actually necessary 
has been reduced to a factory system 
salling for very little skilled labour, and capable of adjust- 
ing itself to alterations of temperature and humidity of 
the air. With the emulsion-coatéd screen-plates a nega- 
tive in colours (complementary) is made at one exposure 
in an ordinary camera, and can be at once converted into 
a positive in colours. Hither, however, may be copied on 
to another screen-plate, and any number of brilliant 
positives obtained, the complementaries in colour and 
in light and shade of the negative. This “colour print- 
ing” can be done without register in an ordinary printing 
frame in an ordinary dark-room. Further, from the first 
colour negative on the screen-plate a set of three full-tone 
colour-sensation negatives can be made by an equally 
simple series of printing in a frame, and, once more, 
without register. We might name one or two other side 
issues of the method, but the above description will suffice 
to show the commercial possibilities of the process. A 
hint of some other facilities provided by the Warner- 
Powrie method may be gathered from the article on 


another page. 


x, * * 
Warner- Less has ‘been written of the progress 
Powrie of tthe Warner-Powrie process during 
Literature. its ten years of development than of 


many another method which in that period has had its little 
day and ceased to be. In the “B. J. Almanac,” 1906, 


page 863, is a brief reference to the Florence screen-plate 
3 B 
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from the “ Illustrator,” a process journal edited at that time 
by Mr. A. ©. Austin, to whom Mr. Powrie had shown some 
ot his early results. Some short notes on the manufacture 
of the screen-plates were contributed by Mr. Powrie to 
Penrose’s Annual for 1905-6 (“B. J. Almanac,” 1907, 
page 850), and in June, 1906, the English patent specifi- 
cation of the process was issued. With the exception of 
an account of the process which M. Quentin contributes 
to his journal, “La Photographie des Couleurs,” these 
references constitute the chief published information in 
regard to the process, which is probably better known, 
even from these meagre details, in England than in 
America. Great interest is certain to be aroused in the 
results produced by the almost incredible procedure, and 
we may therefore say, without committing any breach of 
confidence, that Miss Warner and Mr. Powrie are sending 
a selection of earlier and later results to the exhibition 
of the Society of Colour Photographers, which opens on 
September 30. 


* * * 
Ente malt yang, The “Amateur Photographer,” which 
umieére ; ; Be akigrelneeno 
tAutochromes? 2! in the past consistently discharged 


its duties to its readers in keeping them 
au courant with progress in colour photography, not ex- 
cepting the now much-talked-of Lumiare process, points out 
in its issue of September 10 an alleged error in the 
formule for intensifying the Lumiére plates. Our respect 
for the well-informed notes which our contemporary has 
published compels us to say that in our own experience 
the formula for the F pyro solution of 3 gms. nyro and 
3 gms. citric acid per litre, as given by the Lumiéres (not 
50 gms. citric acid, as stated by our contemporary to be 
correct and that actually employed in the commercial 
Lumiére carton), works efficiently in the time specified in 
the Lumiére instructions. We have made up our intensi- 
fier according to this formula (of 3 gms. of each), and 
have usually found a minute to two minutes required for 
intensification, whereas a tenfold proportion of citric 
acid would retard intensification considerably and would 
accentuate the frilling of the plates, which is apparently 
very common. 


Celluloid On Saturday night last an alarming 
Accidents. accident happened at the Town Hall, 
Newmarket, during a cinematograph exhibition. One 


person was killed and many others seriously injured. 
Tt appears that the apparatus was overturned by 
people leaving during the interval by the main entrance, 
close to which it was planted. ‘Some of the films 
then took fire, the cry of fire was raised, and the usual 


stampede took place, with injury to several perso 
the rush for the doors. The fire, which was confin 
the apparatus and the woodwork near, was quickh 
out by the hose within the building. It was pretty ob 
that the restrictions placed upon cinematograph ente: 
ments by the London County Council are not enfore 
Newmarket, or this accident would not have oceu 
Another accident reported last week is attributed + 
Spontaneous ignition of celluloid, It appears that - 
a lady was sitting in a garden at Crowborough, Suss 
friend noticed that a celluloid comb in her hair was | 
ing, having been affected by the rays of the sun. 

comb was quickly removed, and no injury was susta 
One has been continually reading for some years past 
someone or other has invented a substitute for cell: 
that is not inflammable, but it has not yet been heas 
in practice. As we have said more than once befo: 
substantial fortune awaits the inventor of a celluloi 
a substitute for it, which is non-inflammable, while 
retaining its utility. 


* * * 
co) It has several times been pointed 
Printing. that it would be very desirable to 


a new name for such productions as oil prints, on 
grounds that all essentially photographic features vanis 
the pigmenting process. In the hands of people who 

to produce something different from a photograph, a1 
print can speedily lose all its photographic quality, an 
those who can see no art in purely photographic work, 
Seems a very desirable characteristic of the oil pro 
The majority of persons, however, and especially ¢ 
who have been trained as artists and are artists by 

fession, do find many artistic virtues in straightfory 
photographs, and it is rather unfortunate that so m 
seem to think that all photographic quality must 
necessity be lost in oil printing. In the majority of 
results that have been shown, all such quality has ] 
deliberately obliterated, but it is by no means essex 
that this should be so, nor is it at all difficult to presi 
it. And from our own experience it is quite possibl 
preserve the best qualities of both the photograph and 
pigment process. One of the good qualities of the pro 
is the surface texture. This, in careful and pract 
hands, is a very fine granular texture of just the kind ° 
many have long wanted to produce with rough papers. 

our mind it is better than the paper texture, for it 
be modified in parts, and so does not become so mon 
nously uniform. Another good quality of the oil pro 
is the fact that it allows us to make very readily on 
print the slight alterations in emphasis and values 1 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 
Edited by Grorcz E. Brown, F.I.C. 


Tue forty-seventh annual issue of Taz Brrtisn Journa 
Puorocrapuic Armanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Anmanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


The editorial article will deal very completely with the | 


important subject of 
Screen-Prare Turee-Cotour Procusszs 

and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Axmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1908 will be 


The edition for 1908 | 


modified to make it more than ever the book of unive. 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1908 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical we 
The standard matter and formule will be revised | 
added tc where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 1 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


*“ Important Noricer—The attention of advertisers 
specially directed to the announcement that the ent 
edition of the Anmanac (25,000 copies) will again be pla 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1, 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing seas 
and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
esteemed by the publishers. 
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garily we have to make by dodging in printing or 
ing on the back of the negative. Such slight modi- 
ons and also spotting and retouching can be done with 
yreatest ease on the oil print, whereas in the ordinary 
it is by no means easy to “dodge” the negative to 
the right extent. To speak quite frankly on the 
act, we have a very small opinion of the art value of 
isual oil print that is neither a good photograph nor 
od oil painting, and we feel prett} certain that this 
of production will not be in favour very long. On 
ther hand, we feel that the oil process has features of 
ubted value, and we strongly advise photographers 
un their attention to its possibilities in the way of 
cht photography. 

* 


* * 


The admiration that some people pro- 
fess for hybrid productions, such as the 
oil prints that we have referred to as 
er good photographs nor good paintings, is obviously 
n many cases to want of sufficient knowledge of either 
re or art to be able to detect faults. The worst 
erel will pass as verse to the man who knows no 
yy. But more generally the cause of the admiration 
be traced to the heretical worship of so-called in- 
mality. If it is possible to recognise the handiwork 
ay, Mr. Jones in his productions, then Mr. Jones’s 
s have some claim to be considered artistic. That is 
result of the heresy. Another, and a necessary 
nce, is that all art productions must, of course, betray 
shandiwork. All this is directly opposed to the great 
of the true artist, which is that his work shall appear 
something superhuman, and altogether beyond a mere 
s accomplishment. He never reaches the ideal, but 
lis attempt to reach the ideal of perfection that stamps 
as an artist, while it is by his sticking-places that we 
mise his individuality. If his sticking-places are 
places, then they are places of honour, and this kind 
lividuality is virtuous and honoured. A mere trick of 
rush or of technique, or a dodge as regards materials, 
nark of individuality in one sense, since it is a means 
entification ; but it is no virtue, though the innocent 
times take it for one. Has it never struck photo- 
vers that the feature of photography that most appeals 
ained artists is the purely impersonal touch of the 
and the extraordinary superhuman accuracy and 
acy of the delineation? These are just the features 
despised by the would-be artist photographer, because 
a would-be artist and not a real one, but they are 
eatures most appreciated by the real artist because 
represent a sort of approach to the absolutely imper- 
perfection that is his ideal. 


of 
viduality. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT AND 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


B are occasions when it falls to our lot to administer 
comfort to photographers seeking encouragement or 
mation in practices which are often illegal, and some- 
immoral. Among these none are perhaps more fre- 
; than those whereon we are solicited to sympathise 
Some proprietor of a photographic establishment 
has had addressed to him an (alleged) unreasonable 
st from the factory inspector of his district as to the 
sions made for his work-people or the hours which 
have been employed. Our friend will sometimes 
ly remark that if these interferences with his liberty 
) be, the economical conditions under which he obtains 
bour will be disturbed, and good-bye to a substantial 
from the sale of photographic art. We admit the 


of the objection in these hard times, but nevertheless 


the law has penalties for those who offend its provisions, 
and nothing will be gained by shutting the eyes to them. 
On this account it may be well for us to draw attention to 
the provisions of the Factory Act which bear upon photo- 
graphic establishments ; in doing which we would point out 
that the Act is calculated to benefit equally employers and 
employed, for the latter can discharge their duties satis- 
factorily only when they are properly housed and placed 
in healthy surroundings, and not subjected to excessive 


spells of labour. For the employer to regard the Act 
a tax which he must pay without securing any return 


as 
is, 


we think, a mistaken view, as a study of the provisions of 


the Act will show. 


The first question which arises in the mind of a photo- 
grapher who has received an official reminder of the Act, 
or of his infringement of a provision of it, is that the work- 
rooms of a photographic business cannot be looked upon 
as a factory; but the comprehensive wording of the Act 


leaves no doubt that they are actually so regarded. 


A 


workshop as defined by the Act means “(a) Any premises 
or places named in part two of the sixth schedule of this 


Ac 
or place, not being a factory, in which premises, room, 


, which are not a factory; and (b) Any premises, room, 


or 


place, or within the close or curtilage or precincts of which 
premises, any manual labour is exercised by way of trade, 


or 
ing 


or purposes of gain, in or incidental to anv of the follow- 
purposes, namely—(1) In making any article or part of 


any article’; or (2) The altering, repairing, ornamenting, 


aye 
any article; and to or over which premises, room, 
place the employer of the persons working therein has 
right of access or control.” 


= 


finishing of any article; or (3) The adapting for sale of 


or 


he 


After reading this no one need 


be in doubt as to whether photographic work-rooms are 


workshops within the meaning of the Act. 
This fact having been digested, it may be well for 


he 


photographer to become familiar with one or two other 


regulations of the Act. 
of the Act itself be affixed at the entrance of the worksho 


It is necessary that an abstract 


ps, 


or such other parts as the factories’ inspector may direct, 
so that the employees may read it and make themselves 


fully acquainted with its enactments. The object of t 


his 


is that the employees may be fully apprised of the law 
relating to the conditions under which they are employed. 
For the non-display of the abstract the occupier of the 
workshop is liable to a penalty not exceeding forty 


shillings. . 
By Section 119 of the Act, an inspector has power “ 
To enter, inspect, and examine at all reasonable times, 


(a) 


by 


day and night, a factory or a workshop, and every part 
thereof, when he has reasonable cause to believe that any 


or workshop. (f) To examine, either alone or 


respect to matters under this Act, every person whom 
finds in ‘a factory or workshop. (4) Where 


his Act, the persons obstructing him shall be liable 
a fine not exceeding five pounds.” From this it will 


erson is employed therein, and to enter by day any place 
which he has reasonable cause to believe to be a factory 


in 


the presence of any other person, as he thinks fit, with 


he 
an 


inspector is obstructed in the execution of his duties under 


to 
be 


seen that the inspector has the right to ask any questions 
he chooses of any of the employees with regard to their 


conditions of working, hours they are working, or any other 


relevant matter. 

The term “ women’ 
years of age. 
under the age of eighteen. 


? 


applies to all females over eighteen 
The term “young persons” applies to all 
It should here be mentioned 


that it is illegal to employ any “young person” under the 
age of sixteen, unless the employer has ascertained from 
the certifying surgeon of the district that such young 


person is fit for the employment. 


The period of employment, except on Saturday, may 


} 
| 
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begin at six in the morning and end at six in the evening, 
or it may begin at seven in the morning and terminate at 
seven in the evening, or begin at eight in the morning and 
end at eight im the evening. One hour and a half must, 
however, be allowed for meals, and no woman or young 
person must be employed continuously for more than five 
hours without an interval of at least half an hour for 
meals. Furthermore, the meals must not be taken in the 
workshop. On Saturdays the employment may be from 
six in the morning till two in the afternoon, or from seven 
till three, or from eight till four. But in all cases half an 
hour must be allowed for meals. No woman or young 
person must be employed in a factory or workshop on 
Sundays. 

In England there must be allowed as whole holidays 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and every Bank Holiday, 
unless in lieu of any of these days another whole holiday 
or two half holidays, fixed by the employer, are allowed. 
Hight half-holidays a year, fixed by the employer, must be 
given, but a whole day, also fixed by the employer, may 
be allowed in lieu of two half holidays. At least half o 
the whole holidays or half holidays must be allowed 
between March 15 and October 1 in each year. In these 
holidays Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Bank Holidays 
do not count—they are in addition to the above. A half 
holiday must comprise at least one half of the period o 
employment on other days than Saturdays. ‘These being 
holidays prescribed by the Act, no deduction of wages 
must be made for them. 

In addition to the abstract of the Act before mentionec 
there must be posted up in the workshop details of the 


hours of employment, times for meals, holidays, ete., 1 
must be signed by the owner of the workshop. Wit 
sanction of the Secretary of State—whom the loc 
spector of factories represents—another day in the 
may be substituted for the Saturday half holiday. 
Women may be employed overtime, as from six i 
morning till eight in the evening, or between. seven i 
morning and nine in the evening, or between eight an 
if they are paid in accordance with the following, 
Section 49 of the Act:—“(a) There must be allows 
every woman for meals during the period of employ 
not less than two hours, of which half an hour mu 
after five o’clock in the eveniny ; and (b) A woman mus 
be so employed in the whole for more than three da 
any one week; and (c) Overtime employment under 
section must not take place in any factory or work 
on more than thirty days in the whole in any t 
months, and in reckoning that period of thirty days, ¢ 
day on which any woman has been employed overti 
to be taken into account.” When overtime is to be we 
notice must be given to the inspector. 

Section 137 of the Act is to the effect that where 
person is employed in a factory or workshop, contra 
the provisions of it, the occupier of it ig liable to a 
not exceeding three, or if the offence was committed dt 
the night, five, pounds for each person so employed. 

The above constitute the most important provisioi 
the Act as it may be applied to workshops of the 
which are to be found in photographic establishm 
There are some minor enactments, to which we may 
a future opportunity to refer. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


IN SCREEN-PLATE 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[In publishing the following account of the progress made in 


to collect all the news relating to colour photography in the “ 


Tux Brrriso Journat or Puorocr 


APHY, yet we believe we are consulting our re 


the Warner-Powrie process we depart from our usual prac 
Supplement” issued with the first issue of cach month 
aders’ wishes in quickly placing before tl 


information as to this new departure which has become available only during the past few days.—Eps. “ Bye] 


Tun greatest interest is bound to be created in the announcement 
of the progress made in the method of colour photography in 
which the filters are distributed in the plate itself. Up to now 
the Lumiére “ Autochrome ” plate has monopolised public atten- 
tion to such an extent that it is easy for those who have not 
followed the work of the past few years to associate such one- 
plate processes exclusively with it. There is, however, to be 
shortly available a new screen colour plate which is a further 
development of the original Joly linear method, but embodies 
advances of such importance in this latest of colour photographic 
systems that an account of what has been accomplished appears 
to be called for. It is scarcely necessary to explain that the 
Joly process, as it has hitherto been known, consists in the use 
of a filter of fine ruled bands, alternating red, green, and blue, 
which is placed against the sensitive surface of a panchromatic 
plate, and exposure made through it. From the colour-record 
negative thus obtained a positive is printed by contact on a 
transparency plate, which positive transparency, on being bound 
up in register with a ruled screen, similar to that used when 
making the exposure, reproduces the colour of the original 
object. It will be within the recollection of many persons that 
this system, as first worked out by Professor Joly, of Dublin, 
and afterwards by the late Mr. MacDonough in America, proved 
capable of being easily employed once the screen plates had been 
produced, but that the regular manufacture of the screens on 
a large scale proved a task beyond the powers of both the com- 


| mercial undertakings which were formed to work the pre 
Moreover, even with a perfect screen, there were certain obst 
in the way of absolute certainty—chiefly the difficulty of sect 


| uniform contact between the screen and the sensitive plate i 


camera—which limited the application of the provess in prac 
Tt has been left to Mr, John H. Powrie and Miss Flot 
Warner, of New York, to successful y combine the screen wit 
plate, to perfect the manufacture of the screens, and to i 
duce important developments of the process which enorm¢ 
increase the possibilities of the one-plate linear colour sci 
In short, to briefly anticipate what we have to describe, 
Warner-Powrie process, as it is to be called, (1) combine: 
linear screen with the plate, forming a “screen plate” 1 
for exposure, at a price which, we are informed, will ne 
much greater than that of ordinary plates ; (2) provides m 
of duplicating the colour results; and (3) permits of a s 
full-tone negatives, that is without the linear ruling, being 
pared from the single negative, from which set prints of p 
by the pinatype or other process can be prepared. 


A Factory Process, 


The series of experiments which has now led to a succe 
issue was commenced by Mr. Powrie ten years ago, the gr 
part of which time has been taken up in making the ex] 


mental success of the first year practicable upon a comme: 
scale of any required magnitude. It would take too lon 
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scribe the chemical and mechanical expedients, chiefly the | Warner-Powrie process is that, without in any way altering 
ter, which have been tried and abandoned; but Mr. Powrie | this preliminary operation, the colour negative or positive is 
d Miss Warner have together worked out a manufacturing | available for:— 
scess which they have already proved to have nothing in 1. Preparing duplicates. 

nmon with its predecessors, and is, in fact, an original appli- | 2. Preparing prints on paper. 

ion of Du Hauron’s principle to commercial industry. Some Both of these developments are possible only with a screen 
rticulars of the process, in Mr. Powrie’s own words, were | plate with linear ru ing, and both are carried out in the simplest 
ated from the “ Process Year-Book for 1905-6” in Tun Britis | manner conceivable by a method, indeed, which is so simple that 
URNAL or PHorocrapuy of 1905, p. 1,029; but if the process | it is hardly possible to suppose that it was not tried by early 
it exists to-day were no more than that then outlined it | experimenters with the ruled filter-plates. It will help an under- 
uld not merit the description which we are bound to assign standing of this method if we first take No. 2 of the appendages 
it of a comprehensive system of colour photography answering | mentioned above, and explain how a set of full-tone negatives 


s requirements of both the amateur worker and those who | is obtained from the line negative made in the first instance. 
fard colour photography as a serious and commercial pursuit. Three Negative from One. 
Manufacturing the Screen-Platcs. The triple-line screen-negative in colours is placed in a 
The basis of the process is a combination of the linear filter | printing frame with its filter side (i.e., the glass) towards a 
J emulsion, which the promoters name the “Florence Helio- | source of light from which parallel light falls upon it. The light 


tomatic Screen Plate.” As in the Lumiére process, the filter: | passes through a filter which allows only light of one of the 
placed between the glass and the emulsion, but in fine lines. | three colours of the screen plate to reach the printing frame. 
e method of producing this banded filter of the fineness of | In contact with the film side of the plate is laid a sheet of glass 
00th to 1-1,000th of an inch constitutes the first step in | (or celluloid or a metal frame), the thickness of which is chosen 
vance of the Warner-Powrie process. Joly ruled his screen | in relation to the distance of the frame from the light, and also 
th a travelling pen ; MacDonough did so, too, and also applied | to the angle through which the frame is subsequently turned 
rband of colour from the ruled edge of a wheel. Mr. Powrie during part of the exposure. On this glass again in the dark- 
spares his by printimg from a grating an image in bichromated | room is placed a sensitive plate, and the whole set up in readi- 


= 


i or 


Rie. 1 Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
Showing the printing of a positive copy from the Warner-Poy 
sensitive 


ie negative, A, behind which is placed a sheet of glass, B, and the 
reen-plate, C. 


loid, which is converted into a transparent gelatine relief, ) ness for exposure. One-third of the total exposure is given with 
is is stained so as to form one series only of the three bands | the plate at right angles to the rays of light, one-third with the 
the filter. A second series is printed after shifting the grating | frame inclined towards the light to a certain extent, and one- 
leterminate distance (the width of one line), and a second | third with the frame inclined away from the light to an equal 
ming undertaken. The last and completing colour is but opposite degree. A moment’s consideration will show that 
ined in the same way, and the method, which, from the with a correct adjustment of the three factors of light distance, 
ieription, appears more impracticable than others, has been | thickness of glass and angle of inclination, the set of bands 
ind to be technically right, and to permit of the manufacture occupying only one-third of the plate which are obtained at the 
Screen glass of finer ruling than the 300 lines per inch which | first exposure, is duplicated on one side of the bands (first printed) 
icDonough failed in ruling on the manufacturing scale. After on the second exposure being made, and on the other side of the 


2 application of a panchromatic emulsion, the “Florence | first set of bands on the third exposure being made: with the 
liochromatic Plate” is ready for the production at one ex- | result that a full-tone positive is obtained, representing the 
ure of a negative in colour, or, if the negative image be re- | exposure through, let us say, the blue band. A similar series 


sed, of a direct positive transparency in colours. The above | of exposure enables the same to be done in the case of the red 
a very sketchy outline of the system which has been worked | and green sensations, with the result that the worker is in pos- 
for the continuous production of the screen-plates by cheap | session of a set of positives which he can use as he thinks 


1 almost automatic means, and without the possibility of un- | fit in any process of three-colour printing. 

ered or over apping bands, but the description suffices to indi- The originators of the Warner-Powrie process admit that in 

© the application of a photographic method to the | this process of abolishing the linear formation a slight aber- 

nufacture, ration is introduced, and is inseparable from the manipulation 
Beplicas! “in Colouron Glace and Paper. above described, but the amount of variation is found to be 

thus far we have a process of preparing colour transparencies WSLS ADS esate Mea cens 

ich can be put in the hands of the amateur, and will enable Reproducing Screen-Plate Negatives. 

n to produce results with no more difficulty than is involved We can now pass to explain what is actually of more import- 


Making a lantern-slide. But the essential feature of the | ance to the maker of pictures in colours, namely, the printing of 
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the negative colour transparencies obtained at one exposure. 
The method is the same in principle as that just described for 

three positives, but instead of using three separate plates, one 
single panchromatic screen plate is used with the linear screen 
i behind the glass, screen side in contact with it, and with its 

lines crossing those of the colour negative. There is no need 
| to register the two screen plates. As before, the three exposures 
i) ! are given in the perpendicular and the two angled positions, 
! the three stages of the operation being shown in figure 1, 


om sensitive screen plate on which the positive is impressed. 


q a) 


Fig. 4. 


{Showing how admixture with two-thirds black with one-third pure colour takes 
place in printing from a screen-plate positive on ‘Uto” paper, 


coating 


JG 


Figure 1 shows the first printing at right angles: figures 2 and 3 
those duplicating each band on either side of the first ; 
as a result, the copy in colours is obtained of the ruling of the 
second plate only, and without the introduction of black or of 
white, which takes place if a copy be made from a negative or 
positive respectively in the ordinary way. 

There are other ways in which this triplication of the nega- 
tive images may be secured. By the use of mirrors (to multiply 
the light sources) at such distance from the frame and at suit- 
able angles, the same effect is produced at one exposure as is 
obtained by shifting the position of the frame. 

Three sources of light (incandescent, electric, or gas lights) 
will also accomplish the same result ; or, by covering the window 
of the room, leaving three, four, or five inches in width and 
printing by daylight at a sufficient distance from the window, it 
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Coating 
Paper 
Fig. 5. 


Showing how the full colour effect is obtained in printing on ‘‘Ute” paper from 
a Warner-Powrie screen-plate positive by aid of inclined mirrors. 


is practicable to secure the necessary sharpness of the image and 
to eliminate the lines by juxtaposition. 

It will be remembered that in the “Colour Supplement ” to 
Tux Britis Journat or Puorograruy of July 5 Dr. Mees was 
the first to point out that the printing of a colour-screen positive 
from a negative (or positive) also on a screen-plate cannot be 
successfully done, for the reason that in the case of printing from 
a negative the positive copy is diluted with white and the 
colours all weakened, whilst in the case of making a positive 
from a positive the reverse occurs, viz., admixture with black: 
the colours in the copy being greatly degraded. This fact 


where A is the colour negative, B the plain glass, and € the~ 


was further confirmed by Dr. J. H. ith in the “Qo 
Supplement” for August 2, in the case of the “ Uto” bleach 
paper, but at the time both these writers were unaware of 
method above described which Mr. Powrie employs to get « 
this drawback. Both have since expressed their admiratio: 
the most simple solution of the problem in the case of 
Warner-Powrie process. The great transparency of a War 
Powrie colour print on glass is a good reason for assuming 1 
the lantern lecturer will find in it alone of all the one-p 
systems available or suggested the means of preparing sl 
which can be projected by lanterns of ordinary power. 


How the Warner-Powrie Process Makes 
Paper Usable. 

The difficulty which under ordinary conditions attends the 
of the “Uto” bleach-out paper for the copying of a posi 
transparency on a “Uto,” an “ Autochrome,” or a War, 
Powrie screen-plate will be understood from Fig. 4, where 
represented one or two bands of red in the latter sereen-pl 
On exposure to light only those strips of the “Uto” pa 
under the red bands will become red, the adjoining bands 
blue and green which in that part of a transparency repres 
ing a red object are opaque remain black on the “ Uto” pay 
and consequently the region which shows the bright red ¢ 
sists of only one-third the brightest red the paper is capable 
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Fig. 6. 
Diagrammatic view of the printing frame corresponding to Fig. 5. a and ba 
mirrors inclined at about 110° to the surface of the positive. 
and of two-thirds black. The difference between a linear pli 
and a grain plate in this respect is that in the case of the forn 
there is a quick and easy way out of the difficulty, whereas w- 
a grain colour-screen it is hard to imagine any way of escaj 
The method used in the Warner-Powrie process is explair 
by Fig. 5. A mirror is fixed to each side of the printing frame 
such an angle that the rays of light reflected from them trip 
cate the action on the paper by bringing into action a band rig 
and left of that impressed on the “ Uto” paper by direct ligh 
in other words, the full colour possible by the paper is obtain 
without dilution with black. Fig. 6 is a rough drawing of t 
attachment actually used. It consists simply of two mirxt 
(a and b) inclined at an angle of about 110 deg. to the surface 
the frame. The device, of course, greatly accelerates the pril 
ing of the paper, which, as anyone using it knows, is capable 
improvement in sensitiveness. 
The Final Appeal—Results. 

It would be easy to. pooh-pooh the Warner-Powrie process 
the claims of its promoters were unsubstantiated by results. — 
fact, the almost sensational character of certain of the metho 
would justify such a prejudiced frame of mind. But the pro 
of the pudding being in the eating, it is not possible to dismi 
this development of the Florence Heliochromatic Plate light 
It has been our privilege to examine a large collection of # 
sereen-plates used in the process and a large number of #] 
results. These latter consist of the original screen-plate neg 
tives (in the colours complementary to those of the origina 
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ive transparencies in colour printed from them by contact 
printing frame without any registration and having all the 
rs of the original, and sets of continuous tone colour-sensa- 
positives made from the original screen-plate negatives by 
mocess which we have already described. The last, though 
put colour, and though differing in no visible way from 
rdinary positive transparency, were, to our thinking, the 
triumphant proof of the working quality of the Warner- 
ie process. To see a negative in colours which are dis- 
d throughout the plate in bands 1-600th of an 
h to the number of, say, 2,000, and side by side a set of 
positives representing the separation into three separate 
is, the blue, the red, and the green in the subject, and all 
out a single effort to register, was, in our mind, an ex- 
mce nearer allied to the stories of the days of magic than 
other which we can recollect in connection with a “marvel 
hotography.” Yet we handled more than one such set of 
it preparation and arranged for the printing of a three- 
wr set by a subtractive process. The positive transparencies 
he Warner-Powrie process differ from any we have seen 
a screen-plate in their great transparency. They are of so 
a ruling that the effect at about a foot from the eye is a con- 
ous tone. Mr. Powrie, we believe, is right in preferring a 
wz ruling to any other of the same fineness for its quality of 
fing into a continuous tone, and though his earlier results 
) to the inch are hardly coarse enough to attract attention 
he structure, those on screen-plates of the finer ruling of 
to the inch are as fine as can be wanted in prints or trans- 
ncies to be examined by the unaided eye. . As’to the pre- 
eolour rendering we do not feel compelled to speak at length, 
eits perfection is a question of the adjustment of the filters 


inch in 


to the emulsion. We have been anxious to dwell in this article 
on the dispersal of the mechanical difficulties in the screen-plate 
process. Still, the inventors have convinced us of the thoroughly 
workable character of the method by the exquisite examples they 
have shown us of a great variety of subjects. Of late their en- 
deayours have been in the direction of the maximum rapidity of 
emulsion, one specimen of which may be mentioned as an ex- 
ample of what may be expected of the process. It is a colour- 
screen plate positive of a man stooping over a flower-bed in a 
garden, and while it could not be claimed that the exposure had 
been sufficient, the picture is a triumph for an exposure which, 
as it itself shows, must have been at most one-fiftieth of a 
second. 
Screen-Film Colour Photography. 

It should also be mentioned that the process of preparing 
he screen-plates adopted in the Warner-Powrie process is 
equally applicable to celluloid films, which, in fact, from its 
acility of treatment in lengths, is more readily handled than a 
number of plates. The method of duplication above described 
is equally applicable to films, and it is possible, although 
we have no experimental data to warrant the assumption, that 
he great transparency of the Warner-Powrie positives will per- 
mit of the realisation of the ambition of not a few inventors, 
cinematography in colours. Into that, however, there is now 
no occasion to enter. The process as we have outlined it con- 
ains enough to feed the desire to make its more intimate 
acquaintance. We have not exhausted what there is to say of 
it, but any further account must be postponed to a forthcoming 
issue, as must also an article by Dr. Kenneth Mees on the 
Warner-Powrie method of overcoming the difficulty of duplicat- 
ing screen-plate negatives and positives. 


THE LIPPMANN PROCESS. 


i following is an abstract of a paper by Professor S. k. 
al, which appeared in the Travaux du Laboratoire de 
herches Biologique of the University of Madrid. The 
jor’s researches on the structure of the heliochromes 
sar in our “ Colour Supplement” for August and September. 
ne of the most important points is to procure chemicals 
the greatest purity and to see that all vessels used are 
nically clean. A bad example of gelatine or inferior silver 
ate will cause impure whites or degraded colours. The 
tine sold by Lautenschlager, of Berlin, which was first 
mmended by Neuhauss, gives, the author thinks, more bril- 
i results than Drescher’s. The silver nitrate and potassium 
mide used were Merck’s, and marked “ Purissim pro analise.” 
‘formula is as follows :— 


Gelatine 
Distilled water 
Potassium bromic 


gon Ab ena 

=. LOO cs. 

le 0.55 gms. 
Summer the quantity of gelatine may be with advantage 
reased by 0.5 or 0.7 gms. (7.7 or 15.4 grs.). 

he above should be placed in a glass beaker and heated in 
yater bath, with constant stirring, until the mixture attains 
emperature of between 95 and 105 deg. Fahr. Then the 
Sitisers should be added :— 

Cyanine, 1:500 alc. sol. .........--- 84 minims ... 5 ccs. 
Erythrosine, 1:500 sol. 34 minims ... 2 ccs. 
Glyein red, sat. sol. in abs. alc... 135 minims ... 8 ccs. 


@ glycin red solution must be prepared only about an hour 
ore use, as it rapidly precipitates. 
mmediately after the addition of the above, the silver nitrate 
mild be added all at once :— 

Silver nitrate freshly powdered 11.5 grs. ... 0.75 gms. 
@ temperature of the emulsion may now vary between 77 amd 


105 deg. Fahr., but it is better to adhere to between 85 and 
95 deg. Fahr. 
A Point of Importance. 

£ a very fine grain is desired, the emulsion should be gently 
stirred whilst the silver bromide is being formed; if, on the 
other hand, a more rapid emulsion is required, it is advisable 
to mix the emulsion in a bottle and shake it well. The author's 
experiences have proved that sensitiveness is to a great extent 
dependent on the physical phenomenon of agitation. The speed 
of emulsions can thus be made to vary between 1 and 3. It 
is also possible to increase the speed by digesting the emulsion 
for half an hour at 105 deg. 

Emulsification will be completed in 3 or 4 minutes, and the 
mass should be filtered through two thicknesses of filter paper. 
Enough should be poured on the glass to flow easily over it, 
and the excess should be drained off. The plates should then 
be placed on a levelling slab to set. It is advisable to cover 
them at this point with a cardboard box-lid, or something to 
prevent dust settling on the film. When it has once set this 
need not be feared. 

The plates may be washed in running water for ten minutes, 
or merely left in water for an hour and the water changed 
three times. It is very advisable, as suggested by M. Lipp- 
mann, to immerse the plates before washing for a few seconds 
in absolute alcohol. This removes the air bells, and allows the 
washing-water to have access to the film. 

Too much stress, the author thinks, has been laid on the 
temperature at which the plates should be dried. Neuhauss 
states that it is impossible to obtain the colours if the plates 
are dried under 77 deg. Fahr., but at this temperature the 
gelatine will melt, and the film almost invariably frills. The 
author has found that except for a slight increase in speed 


Pirgegemenncee: be: 
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in plates dried at 68 deg. in two hours, there is no difference 
in colour-rendering when they take twenty-four hours to dry. 
Considerable: stress has also been laid on the thickness of 
the film, but the author has obtained excellent results on films 
varying in thickness from 5 to 40 4. 
Aids to Speed o:1 Emulsion, 


The most satisfactory emulsions are unfortunately consider- 
ably slower than wet collodion. It is possible to increase the 
speed by raising the temperature of the emulsion to 105 deg. 
Fahr. The same result can be obtained by adding a drop or 
two of ammonia to the emulsion; the addition of sodium 
sulphite proposed by Valenta is also efficacious. All these 
increase the speed of the emulsion by increasing the sizé of 
the grain of the silver halide. The best!emulsions—that is, 
those that give the most brilliant whites and colours—are the 
slowest. The speed of the plates can be increased by immersing 
before use in 


ACebIC Acids. .sscccsesey sss 5 drops 5 drops 
Absolute alcohol ... 3 ozs. PieeshOUpecs: 
Silver nitrate, 10 p.c. 25 minims ... 1.5 cem. 


This solution must be quite clear when used, and the plates 
must be exposed within an hour of bathing in this. 

It may be taken as a general axiom that it is not advisable 
to use this or any other speed increaser unless absolutely essen- 
tial. The silver bath just mentioned has a great tendency to 
produce metallic fog, though the use of a perfectly clear solution 
and perfectly pure mercury will get over this trouble. 


The Filter Developer and Intensification. 


Tt is necessary to use a filter in front of the lens—preferably 
a cell containing a weak solution of erythrosine and aniline 


yellow or potassium bichromate. Any excess of blue and 1 
rays makes it impossible to obtain clear whites. On the | 
hand, when working in the afternoon, when the blue and y 
rays are more or less reduced in intensity, the screen mz 
dispensed with. It is impossible to give any idea of the le 
of the exposure, as the factors are numerous and so varie 

Development should be effected by immersing the plate in 


Water ... se! 82 ozs. .-» 250 com, 
Pyro (1.25 p.c. sol.) .. -.. 170 minims... 10 ccm, 
Potass. bromide (10 p.c. sol.) 203 minims ... 12 com, 
JAANE. ohcisognceoctirinbacteo deo 50 minims... 3 ccm. 


After ten or twelve seconds the ‘plate should be removed 
well washed. It is useless trying to obtain the necessary i] 
by development alone. Prolonged development merely cé 
fog in the interspaces between the lamine. 

After washing, the plate should be immersed in men 
chloride solution till it is quite white, then washed for di 
eight minutes under a tap, and then re-developed in 

Sodium sulphite 13 ozs. -- 50 com. 

Amidol -. 1 teaspoonful ... 1 teaspoc 
This will keep for two or three days. The plate should a 
be washed, and then dried. 

It is not advisable to fix the plate, as this alters the dist 
between the lamine. ‘There is no fear of any blackening o 
silver halide, as a plate exposed for eight days to sun. 
suffered no change in colour or transparency. 

The finished picture should be mounted with Canada ba 
in contact with a low-angle prism, or it may be examine 
a tank of benzol. The back should be covered with aspl 


or better still, a solution of gum dammar in xylol and prin 
ink. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON—A FIRST IMPRESSIO 


Tun Press-day of the Linked-Ring Exhibition allows us just 
time to peep into the Salon and run home to get an anticipatory 
paragraph into our current week’s issue. Obviously, criticism 
worth the name is not possible; but a forceful impression is 
probably better gained by such a hasty method than by any 
other. And this is ours. The gallery, even with half-a-dozen 
journalistic prowlers in it, appears crowded. Spaciousness has 
been sacrificed to furniture and garden-stuff. The walls are 
lined with something that might be named grass-wicker, if the 
term were not too elegant for the purpose. We understand that 
a professional “ decorator ” has been pressed into service: hence 
the result has the conglomerate appearance that comes of too 
many brilliant ideas, and it suggests at once a Munich picture- 
gallery, a Continental restaurant, and a packing-shop of a furni- 
ture manufactory. There seems to be no reason why, upon the 
closing day, the committee should not stand by to rip the packing 
material off the walls and wrap up the purchasers’ pictures in 
it. The buyer of Mr, Rawlins’s twelve-guinea work might be 
favoured with an extra outside piece of the brown variety from 
the dado; but, joking apart, this stuff carries the old “ Lessian ” 
idea too far. We are not sticklers for plecise neatness, but the 


joints and rough-and-ready appearance of this stuff are 1 
It should also be mentioned that the loose particles from it 
cloud the air affect the nasal membranes and induce the 8] 
toms of hay-fever. The velarium is also too fussy, being pie 
and patterned, and these embellishments appear irritating] 
all the glasses to the great damage of the pictures. By han 
extremely low the velarium has a depressing and stuffy effec 
spite of its blow-holes. 

The show as a whole is again not a great one. Several mem 
have made creditable efforts to send fine things, and amo 
these the works of Mr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Horsley Hinton 
not the least remarkable. Dihrkoop is great in his “ Cony 
tion,” but some of his other works do not stand out. 
fine view of Harlech will reinstate Mr. George Davison’s r 
tation in the minds of many. Two American temerities bea 
the name of Cavendish Morton are full of that rare qué 
“style.” Other Americans are less than scarce. There ik 
Coburn, no Steichen, no Stieglitz; but as against this cr 
Ichabod the Linked Ring make a special point of a selec 
made in Paris by the French Committee. Many of these 
presumably oil-prints; but the selection is of varying meri 


“Lonpon” is the title of a compact and handy guide for the use 
of the visitor to the metropolis, which contains much useful infor- 
mation in a comparatively small space. It gives a list of the chief 
places of interest in and around London, accompanied by brief 
descriptive notes, together witu information as to the various exhi- 
bitions, art galleries, places of amusement, hotels, etc., the latter 


' 
| 


| 
| 


portion of the book being devoted to the more picturesque subu 
resorts and the facilities they afford to the sportsman and natura 
This little volume, which may be obtained for the small stm of 
is puplished by the proprietor, Mr. J. W. Cundall, at 8 an 
Hssex Street, Strand, W.C., and by Messrs. Greening and 
Limited, 91, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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THE COLOUR OF URANIUM-TONED IMAGES. 


June, 1906, a discussion took place in this paper on the 
ject of uranium toning, and Mr. E. J. Wall kindly sent 
some plates that had been exposed in an H. and D. machine 
further experiments. The point of the discussion referred 
vas the colour obtained by varying the proportions of the 
ition. The following experiment was tried with Mr. Wall’s 
fes, using strong solutions, as I had before fairly well 
srmined the possibilities of weak solutions that are quickly 
austed. A plate was cut into two strips, and No. 1 was 
versed in a solution containing 4 grs. of uranium nitrate 
| 8 grs. of potassium ferricyanide per ounce, while No. 2 
‘treated with a solution containing 8 grs. of uranium and 
rs. ferricyanide per ounce. The strips were immersed simul- 
eously, and were both examined in about two or three 
mutes. No. 1, in the bath containing an excess of ferri- 
mide, was then distinctly redder than No. 2. They were 
laced in the baths and left for an hour, at the end of 
ich time the two strips were apparently the same colour in 
highest densities, while No. 2 was faintly redder than 
1 in the lower densities. The colours in the low densities 
e thus reversed in the course of an hour. The difference 
ween the two colours was at no time very striking. No 
e brown was produced. The two colours were brownish 
s, one being slightly browner than the other. It does not 
ear to me that the assumed existence of two ferrocyanides of 
erent colours will account altogether for these results. The 
st rational explanation seems to be a different rate of action 
[different rate of exhaustion. Some toned prints that I maile 
ig ago, and recently submitted to the Editors of this journal 
1 to Mr. Wall, show distinctly that true brown (even sepia) 
les can be obtained by slight toning conducted with weak 
utions that are quickly exhausted, while red tones are 
mally obtained when a sufficiently concentrated solution 
allowed to act for some time. In the case of these recent 
jeriments the solution containing the maximum amount of 
ticyanide may be expected to act more rapidly than the 
er, and therefore in a given short time to produce a redder 
rw. In a longer time we might reasonably expect both 


images to be equally affected and of the same tone, provided 
neither solution has become exhausted. This appears to have 
been the case in the higher densities. The reversal of the tone 
in the lower densities is a curious feature, and does not 
apparently accord with either Atterburg’s theory or with the 
one I feel most disposed to believe in. The difference is, 
however, very slight; so slight that I should not like to say 
too positively that it is confined to the lower tones. If it 
really exists throughout the tones the explanation appears 
to be simple, for we may most reasonably assume that the 
solution containing the excess of uranium retained its power 
of action for a longer time, and so carried on the toning 
in No. 2 to a slightly further and redder stage than in No. 1. 
In this case solution No. 1 must have become exhausted, or 
nearly so. It is impossible to say whether this was so or 
not, but both solutions showed signs of decomposition long 
before the time was up, and as a matter of fact several of 
the first experiments failed from this cause. Finally, I had 
to conduct the operations practically in the dark to avoid 
this decomposition, and even then the plates were bad y stained. 
These experiments are thus inconclusive, but they have not 
tended to confirm Atterburg’s theory in my opinion, while they 
do seem to me to be in accord with my own idea that the 
slight variations produced by different formule: are due mainly 
to different, speeds of action. I may add that strip No. 2 
shows a more matt surface than the other in all tones, which 
seems to suggest that the solution applied to it retained 
its power longer. The gelatine is badly stained in both strips, 
especially No. 2, and there is obviously some reaction between 
the gelatine and the solutions. This is the case in many 
photographic operations, and when it is so we may reasonably 
suspect that the reactions produced in the image are different 
from those that would occur in a test tube. I do not know 
if the Atterburg theory depends on test-tube experiments or 
not, but it seems highly probable, for the difficulty of analysing 
he results (which difficulty must have been considerable) would 
not have been lessened by the presence of the gelatine. 
C. WELBORNE PIPER. 


+ 


A BUSINESS SYSTEM FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


[The following address on the employment of the card index in the photographic portrait business re-asserts the advantages 
f that method, which were pointed out in the paper by Mr. Pirie MacDonald in our issue of August 16. Yet the subject is of 
uch pre-eminent importance in a photographic establishment that the professional may be advised to make further acquaint- 
ice with it in the notes by Mr. G. W. Harris, which we take from “The Photographer’s” report of a recent convention in 


Jayton, U.S.A.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 


m® best business men say that “the only way to learn to 
)a thing is to really do it.” Everyone knows that if you are 
ld, or shown, huw to do a thing, it will not stamp itself 
Lyour memory ; yet if you do it yourself it not only forces 
elf upon your brain, but it stays there, and it immediately 
mms a basis for further improvement, no matter how small 
point it may be; for when we gain a good idea it grows 
id advances us in practical experience. The photographers, 
‘their annual meetings and exchange of ideas, have raised 
i” purpose and have made a plan of “give and take” of 
lotographic knowledge that has helped every one of us. We 
10w that no one can know it all, and that each of us can 
ake a beneficial trade by giving his knowledge and experi- 
ice for that of another; for while he gives the knowledge 
one man, and that without loss of anything to himself, 
»is handed back plans and thoughts of others. 


I had been asked by our president to give a paper on any 
subject, and had decided on “System in Plan of Business” 
(see “B.J.,” August 16, p. 615), and found that the President 
of the New York Society at that convention was giving a part 
of the idea I had intended giving here. It was so well received 
that it strengthened in me the belief that the idea was a good 
one; hence I give the plan and system of our studio in 
Washington. 

Of course, there are parts in this system which may not fit 
in your business, while others may see good in the part you 
reject. If I give some of you a good idea to think about, 
I am well repaid. .I have made a sketch of the main features 


that I wish to call your attention to. 

The features are, first, the ledger card, where you find the 
name, the address, the number, the order, the cash paid, the 
date, and when promised; second, the sitting slip, that tells 
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the operator the sitter’s name, the size wanted, the date, the 
number of plates exposed and how many are good; third, the 
proof that the original order is written on; fourth, the proof 
sack, that holds the proof and that gives the name, the 
address number, the order, the date the photographs are pro- 
mised, and what disposition to make of the work when finished, 
and the date of delivery. 

The best way for me to tell you my story is to take a customer 
in our studio. When Mr. Jno. Doe comes in for a sitting 
we do not try to sell him photographs; and let me explain 
———— ESE 

Name | = DOE, Mr. JOHN, 1,000 | 


Address _ ___No. 8, John Street, New York. 
——— 
DATE. | DEBIT. | CREDIT. | pare. 


6 30, 1907; 12 Cat. Plat. Black $12.00 | $5.000 CASH. 6-30 _ 


July 10 


The Ledger Card (reduced in depth). 


right here that I find I must talk a little about business, 
which I will avoid as much as possible while explaining our 
system ; but we show him sizes and styles until the reception 
lady finds out what he wants, then, taking him to her desk, 
she writes the ledger card in this manner :— 

Mr. Jno. Doe, 

No. 8, John Street, New York City ............ 1,000 
after which it is placed in a card cabinet case marked 
“Sittings,” where it stays until the order is given. We also 
at this time make out this sitting slip, which goes to the 
operator; the name, the number, the size, the date slip, 
giving the whole cue to the operator without any further 
instructions of the reception lady. He then proceeds with 


M DOE, Mr. JOHN, 
-_—_———_—_—_——— 

Ve ns 

Cds: 1 Cabss! PEP?) (810: 11.14 | 14.17 
No. SS SS 

| | 

1,000 | | | 
Negatives Made 6 | 3 4 | 
= ane | Geer | ee ane = 
Negatives Good. | | 
| J 
Soe naC Ener 
Date 


6—20—1907 


counted and the total of good ones are marked on the sitt 
slips. The slips are then filed away by number for furt 
reference. Of course, the proofs are made as usual, the ne 
tives being filed away by the number, the proofs going to 
customer. When the proofs are returned, then is the ti 


a 
1,000 
12 Cat. Plats 
Black 
White Mounts 


$12.00 


Make 20 x 24 


Proof Enlargement 


June 30 
July 10 


4 
The Writing on Back of Proof, 


for the order, and after the order is taken we write it 
the back of each proof as given, using as many proofs 
are accepted, making the charge on one proof and mak 
the corrections on the face of the proof. This order and 
necessary information goes on the charge, and is then pla 
on the ledger card, which we have taken from the sitting b 


No._ . 1,000 
Date of order Jume 80, | ———— 
Date promised July 10 12 .. Plat, 
PATON NOL OT chueeaeanen men Black = 
Amount paid __ a — 
Amount due 7 piel "s: ine 
Notify Name Joun Dor 
Mail x No. 8, John Street, 
Express 


New York. 


Special 


ee 
The Sitting Slip. 


the sitting, and when through marks the number of plates he 
used in each size. This slip is placed on one exposed plate, 
and when the holders are changed the number is placed on 
one plate. The sitting slip goes to the typewriter, who makes 
as many stickers as there are plates numbered on the slip. 
the stickers are all made on gummed paper, and have the 
number and name on them. The next morning these stickers 
and plates go back to the operator, and he 


cuts them apart 
and fastens one on each negative, 


The negatives are then 


When delivered 


The Printing on Proof Sack. 


and then the card is placed in the order box, where it 
left until paid. 

The proof is now placed in an envelope, the face of wh 
is like this: The number and order goes in the corner, 
in the middle, and the date in the up 
left-hand corner, the word left to read that tells what 


mame and address 


THE 
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with it when the order is completed. This order-envelope, 
ith the proof inside, then goes with the negative to the 
toucher, who notices the proofs for correction and changes 
hair, dress, etc.; then to the printer, who need not ask 
ly questions, for the whole instructions are on the proofs. 
1en it goes to the finisher, who sees readily what mount they 
/on and how to trim. They are then sent to the reception 
dy for delivery. She looks up the card in the order box 
él places on the envelope the amount of order, cash paid, 
id total due. Then she notifies the customer by postal card 
at all is ready, or delivering the work as per her customer’s 
structions if to be mailed or sent by express, as it is shown 
| the face of the proof sack. On the lower line of proof 
ek she notes when and to whom she delivers the work. The 
ansaction closed, the proof sack is filed by number, and 
yaits a duplicate order, and the card is filed by letter, if 
count is paid in full, where it also rests until a duplicate 
mes in. 

Now the points that I wish to call to your particular atten- 
m are, that this whole system is so arranged that nothing 
forgotten, not even to the promised date, and that no 
lestions need be asked by any one of the help, for such 
partment has its own complete instructions. First, the 
ting slip. We use this that the operator may know at all 
mes who the sitter may be, that the number of the order 
always before him for the marking of the plates. By the 
ly, this serial number is placed on the sitting slip when the 
ps are printed for us. For the line it gives you on knowing 
Ww many plates the operator uses and how many failures 
}had, which is a good rule to follow, even if you do your 
m operating. 

The ledger card. This is where you control your whole 
isiness, for in the card system you have, first, your sitting 
K, Where you place all the cards that show you the sittings 
m have made, and as they stay in this box until photo- 
aphs are ordered, you always know in at least a few minutes 
10 have nov ordered, and if you use a good “follow up” 
Stem you can readily find out why your sitters do not order, 
id by using a little time once each month you can keep 
is box fairly clear, and you readily find out why your 
Stomers are not pleased with proofs. Next, the order box. 
wi never place a card in this order box without first putting 
order on it, and you never leave a card in this box when 


o 
5 


has been paid in full, for the paid cards go into boxes 
arked “Closed,” etc. Hence you know that all the open 
counts, or all money due you, is in this box, and when 


e first of the month comes you are not running back through 
ledger or register book, passing over numerous closed or 
id accounts, to finc your money due you, but there they 
e, every card showing money, money, money. You cannot 
iss an account, nor is it too much trouble to write your 
lls when the first comes. It is all packed in a nutshell, so 
speak, easy to handle and easy to control. 


The reason of our not taking an order when the sitter comes 
, unless, of course, it is an out-of-town customer, is that 
> found people continually changing their order when they 
w the proofs; second, that we make the proofs the original 
der, and it is written on the back of each proof as the 
der is given. This system allows none to say: “I did not 
der this, ete.” ; and, third, the printers and finishers can 
ake no mistake, for each proof is marked plainly how many 
each, what paper to use, the size and kind of mount, while 
[ the face of the proof the retoucher looks for ail changes 
at are to be made. 

We use the envelope to hold the proof, for delivery, instruc- 
Ms, when, how, and to whom delivered, and for filing away 
-tumber, so that when the duplicates are desired we get 
€ proof for second order, that no mistake is made in finishing 
m the wrong negative. 


| 


We 


regula 


is much more 
same kind of 


make a 
r 53 by 
convenient than other sizes, f 
envelope for accepted negatives. 


1 proofs on 5 by 7 paper, therefore we use the 
7% cheap manilla envelope. We find that it 


or we use this 


yer card, as we 


the advantage 


Experience has taught us that the best card to use is the 
regular Yawman and Erbe stock 4 by 6 ledg 
find that it is sufficiently large to hold all orders, and yet 
not too big for easy handling. It also has 
of 


i 
and I 


Sep 


DM 


em 
He 
Octo 
23. 


Octobe 
Octo 


CUO! 


Oc 


0 


Novem 


Novem 


ber & to 12.—Bristo! 


r 10 to 12.—Dum 
tion. 
ver 16 to 19.—Rot 
Octo 
ber 
(Pho: 
Edinburgh. 
ber 30 and 31.—Wa 
High 


no extra printing expense. 
to give you all the main points 


hope I have made it plain to all. 
G 
+= 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


ember 13 to October 26.—Photographic Salon. Sec. 

Craigie, 54, Pall Mall East, London, 8. W. 

ptember 19 to October 26.—Royal Photographic Society. See., 
J. McIntosh, New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. 

t Colour Photographers. Sec., 


ber 30 to October 25.—Society o 
nry J. Comley, Surrey House, Stroud, Glos. 


Sec., J. S. Guthrie, 23, Berke’ 


eH 
7 to 26.—Edinburgh and Mi 
ographic Section). Sec., A. T. 


yer 7. C. 


Hutchinson, 


‘ford Camera C 
ord, Herts. 


ub. Sec., W 


Street, Wat 


ber 5 to 27.—West of England Industrial Ex 
graphic Section). 
Grea 


Entries close October 5. 


ber 6 to 8.—Bedford Camera Club. Entries 


Sec., P. C. Penny, 64, Harpur Street, Bedford. 


Novem 
Sel 
Novem 
Oc 
Novem 
Oa 


ber 6 to 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. 
fe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 


ber 12 to 16.—Rugby Photographic Society. 


10; 


kdene, Highfield, Southampton. 


Novem 


ver 25 to 28.—Lancaster Photographic Socie 


Sec. 
Western Chambers, 41, Union Street, Plymouth. 


keeping both money columns together, and, being a stock 
card, there is 
have trie 


of our system, 


. W. Harris. 


, Reginald 


Photographic Club. Entries close September 
ley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 
ries and Maxwelltown Photographic Associa- 
Sec., T. Armstrong, 41, Moffat Road, Dumfries, N.B. 
herham Photographic Society. 
. C. Hemingway, Tooker Road 


Entries close 
, Rotherham. 


lothian Industrial Exhibition 


5, Leith Street, 
. R. Gunton, 139, 


hibition (Photo- 
, A. D. Breeze, 


close October 31. 
Sec., Walter 


Entries close 


ver 29. Sec., R. H. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 
ber 19 to 25.—Southampton Camera Club. Sec., S. G. Kimber, 


Entries close 


November 16. Sec., Walter Gunson, Manesty, Scotforth Road, 


Lancaster. 
Southsea 
Road 
December 11 to 14.—Hove Camera Club® Sec., Stan 
Steine, Brighton. 


Photographic Society. 
, Southsea. 


Sec., Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham 


ey Read, 12, Old 


December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908.—Wishaw Photographic Asso- 


ciation. Entries close December 18. Sec., R. Te 
Road, Wishaw, N.B. 
1908. 
February 20 to 22—South Manchester Photog 


fer, 138, Glasgow 


zraphic Society. 


Entries close February 6. Sec., M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, 


Whi 


worth Park, Manchester. 


Tue “Ragan” Camera, offered monthly by Rajar, Limited, of 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” P.O.P., has 
been awarded to L. T. Hibbert, of Matlock, his entry having been 


judged 


the best received during August. The pap 


er on which the 


print was made was purchased from W. Pilkington, Dale Road, 


Matlock 


Kc. 


Tue Rorary PxHorogRapHic Company’s employees held their 
annual sports in the grounds of their social club at West Drayton 


on August 31. 


There were all kinds of athletic competitions, in- 


cluding some suitable for the lady members of the statl. There was 
much keen, but friendly, rivalry between the offices and works con- 
tingents which kept matters in full swing till about 7 p.m., after 


which the prizes were distributed. 


Dancing on the lawn followed, 


the proceedings terminating with a concert and dance in the large 


hall. 


peterrectes-pese 


EO EE . 
eee 
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Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between August 

26 and 31:— 

Camuras.—No. 19,108. Improvements in reversing backs of photo- 
graphic cameras. Herbert Holmes, Albert Edwards, and 
Houghtons Ltd., 88, High Holborn, London. 

Suutrers.—No. 19,177. Improvements in shutters for photographic 
cameras. Jules Richard, 53, Chancery Lane, London. 

Printinc FRAmEs.—No. 19,220. Improvements in photographic 
printing frames. John Wilkinson and Alfred Wilkinson, 3, 
Brown Street, Market Street, Manchester. 

Ligutinc Apparatus.—No. 19,333. Portable lighting apparatus for 
indoor photography. Joseph Leclerc, 8, Quality Court, Chan- 
cery Lane, London. 

Trirop Hrap.—No. 19,391. Improved stand-head for easily fixing 
and loosening cameras. Gustave Geiger, 68, Alterwall, Ham- 
burg, Germany 

Finms.—No. Improved means of carrying and protecting 
photographic films. Fred Taylor Fletcher, Imperial Chambers, 
Albert Street, Derby. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Screen Corour Prares.—No. 194, 1907. The invention consists 
in the production of a screen plate for colour photography at 
one exposure, the screen being formed by lines in oil or greasy 
paint of one or more colours, which are applied by a ruling 
machine or by printing, the spaces left being filled up by dyeing 
the whole plate in a liquid which does not act upon the oil or 
greasy impression. On a sheet of glass, celluloid, etc., covered 
with a material which is permeable to water, such as gelatine, 
there is spread a coloured varnish, such as green for example, 
which is impermeable to water. Then, by means of a plane or 
circular ruling machine, there are drawn small parallel bands 
or tracks which are separated by intervals equal to their width. 
Then the sheet thus prepared is dipped for a few seconds into a 
water-colour, such as orange-red, for example, which impregnates 
the gelatine throughout where it has been exposed, leaving 
unacted upon the parts covered with varnish and only dyeing 
superficially the layer of gelatine. 

The surface being cleaned, one will have a screen composed of 
green and orange-red bands which are arranged exactly by the 
side of each other and capable of producing by the two-colour 

process, beautifully coloured photographs 

A third colour will be distributed as follows :— 

There is spread over a surface provided with two series of 
yands or lines, a second varnish which is impermeable to water, is 
colourless, and is designed to serve solely as a protector ; one then 
produces fresh tracks which are a little deeper than those above 
referred to, in such a manner as to expose the lower layer of 
gelatine which the first bath did not have time to reach. These 
tracks will intersect the first-mentioned ones either perpendi- 
cularly or obliquely, and should be separated by spaces equal 

to twice their own width. The sheet will be then dipped for a 

ew seconds into a blue-violet water-colour bath and a three- 

colour screen will be produced. 

One may also take a transparent sheet covered with a thick 
ayer of gelatine which is superficially coloured green, for 
example, on which is spread a varnish impermeable to water. 

After having drawn the first series of bands or tracks, the sheet 

is dipped into a second water-colour bath, then a colourless pro- 

tective varnish is spread thereon, the second deeper series of 

sands or tracks is drawn, and finally the sheet is dipped into a 

shird water-colour bath. 

Also celluloid which is superficially coloured green may be 
employed; this is covered with colourless gelatine and the first 


series of bands or tracks is drawn sufficiently deeply for them 1 
expose the colourless celluloid. The sheet is then coloured wit) 
a pigment dissolved in acetone, amyl acetate, or any other liqui 
which will bite on or penetrate the celluloid. There is the 
spread over the whole surface a second layer of gelatine, the 
the second deeper series of bands or tracks is drawn, and finall. 
there is spread over the whole surface a third colour having 
base of acetone or amyl acetate. 

The gelatine having protected the parts of the surface not acte 
upon by the chisel or tool of the ruling machine, and, after hay 
ing freed the celluloid from the gelatine, there will be produce 
a screen which is capable of resisting water and a large numbe 
of other liquids. 
As a third modification, the material employed is again cellv 

oid. It is covered with a thin layer of gelatine which i 
coloured by means of a water-colour, then the first series ¢ 
bands or tracks is drawn through the gelatine; the sheet i 
coloured with a second colour having amyl acetate or aceton 
for its base, which only acts on the exposed parts of the cellu 
oid; the whole is then covered with a second layer of colom 
ess gelatine; the second series of bands or tracks, which a1 
deeper than the former ones, is drawn, and a third colour of th 
same nature as the second is spread over the sheet. 
In all the above cases, the first series of bands or tracks ca 
pe drawn in such a manner that the interval which separate 
them shall be equal to twice their width. Then, after soakin 
and varnishing, similar bands or tracks are drawn extendin 
nearly to the middle of the space which is afterwards soake 
in the third colour. In this manner the screen is formed solel 
y bands which are parallel to each other; but this process he 
e disadvantage of only overcoming part of the difficulties ¢ 
registration, whilst the method in which the lines cross ove 
comes them entirely. 
Thus, the second series of bands or tracks can be hollowed 1 
the same extent as the first; in this case, two colours are supe 
posed at the point at which the series of lines cross each othe 
and will form small squares which are black or have a dat 
colour and which have no other disadvantage than that of rende 
ing somewhat darker the general appearance of the screen. 

As a fourth modification, instead of forming the lines direct 

on the surface which it is desired to convert into a screen, tl 
transfer method can be employed, that is to say, the lines a 
drawn by means of the machine on a hard accurately plat 
material, such as copper, zinc, lithographic stone, etc. Afte 
wards the parts in relief are coated, or the hollows thus forme 
are covered with a greasy colouring material, such as printit 
ink, and, by means of pressure, the series of lines is reproduct 
on a sheet of gelatine, for example. After drying, one can I 
the same means make a tracing of another colour crossing # 
first, then the bare intervals are coloured by floating the she 
on to a colour dissolyed in water, to which the greasy colou 
will be impermeable. 
n most cases, the gelatine may be replaced by collodion or | 
any other material which may be easily spread in a thin lay 
and is capable of absorbing colours having water, alcohol, et 
as their bases. 
Also, in order to produce filmlike screens, one can use a ¢ 
cular ruling machine, which consists of a movable cylind 
around which the sheet is rolled and of a chisel or cutting te 
which is fed along by a leading screw and toothed wheels, 
which the pinion is attached to the shaft of the cylinder. 
n use, the screen produced by oné of the methods describ 
above, is covered with an emulsion which is sensitive to colow 
and is placed in the plate- or film-carrier or frame of any suitak 
photographic apparatus, the emulsion being turned towards t 
inner face of the said carrier or frame in such a manner th 
the rays of light pass through the screen before reaching t 
said emulsion. A view will be taken in the ordinary mant 
and developed, then the negative so obtained will be convert 
into a positive, and after fixing one will have a photogra 
having all the natural colours. At the same time, one ¢ 
employ the following process when it appears to be more advé 
tageous by reason of its permitting the production of a lal 
number of prints :— 

Instead of spreading the emulsion on the screen itself, th 
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is placed in the carrier or frame, 


sensitised plate to which the 


in the ordinary manner, a 
screen is applied by putting the 


coloured surface of the latter against the emulsion on the plate. 


The view is 


aken, then the plate is developed after having been 
separated from the screen. 


The selectively acted-upon negative 


thus produced, when fixed, will enable an indefinite number of 


black positives 
against similar 


0 be obtained which, when suitably placed 
screens, will immediately exhibit by trans- 


annexed drawing. Three carbon pairs are provided, for pro- 
ducing three arcs. The carbons are carried by pivoted lever 


arms all arranged in the same 


arms @ carry at each end b a car 


carbons at their ends d. The 


are in alignment with the carbons at the up 


vertical plane. The two central 
on, and the lateral arms c carry 
catbons carried by the arms ¢ 
er ends of the 


adjacent arms a, and the carbons at the lower ends of the arms 


@ are in alignment with each other. 


The arcs are struck and 


mitted light all colorations of the model. Theoretically 
this adaptation or fitting of the screen to the positive 
should be made in such a manner that each of the 


small coloured figures should coincide with the 
the image which it has selected, but since these 


point of 
thousands 


of figures or devices are similar to each other, are of equal 


dimensions and 
surface of the screen, by rea 
done by the ruling machine, 


are symmetr: 


ically distributed over the whole 
son of the regularity of the work 
the registration may easily take 


place in an infinite number of positions. 


The transparent support o 
the selection may be coloure 
the activity of the blue-violet 

The successive crossing of 
avoids the complications of 
the screens.) 


exactly filling up the spaces 


small colour-compartments are automatically 


out any space being left be 
especially advantageous in the 


the selective effect is produced by light-fi 


regulari 
tive produced by a similar s 


the prints to be multiplied ind 
and Raymond de Bercegol, 17, 
(Seine), France. 


ILECTRIC Arc Lamps.—No. 9,574, 1907. 
electric arc illuminating appara 
of arc lamps enclosed in a single 

known, 


of this type is already 


the improved screens serving for 
slightly yellow so as to moderate 
rays. 


the two series of lines thus 


registration in the manufacture. of 
Moreover, the successive soakings each time 


produced, it follows that all the 
juxtaposed with- 
ween them, a condition which is 
production of phototypes in which 
tration. The perfect 


y of the screens enables them to be applied to any posi- 
creen, and consequently to enable 


efinitely. Louis Ducos du Hauron 
Avenue Pauline, Joinville le Pont 


This invention relates to 
us, which comprises a number 
casing. Illuminating apparatus 
but the constructions have the 


disadvantage that the carbon pairs are placed parallel side by 


side, so that the ares 
together; consequently 


In the present inyen 


produced by each 
the distri 
factory for the purpose required. 
ion this 


pair are too close 
ution of light is not satis- 


disadvantage is removed by 


|T 


placing the 
levels and 
a favourab 
photographic purposes. 


carbon pairs, and consequently the ares, at different 
at comparatively large distances apart, so as to secure 
e distribution of light and good lighting effects for 


A construction embodying the invention is illustrated in the 


regulated 
gear f, 9, 
g ab the upper end of the spind 
which it rotates in opposite directions. Each 
meshes with a toothed segment 4 fixed outside 
pivot or axle e of one of the arms a, so that 
struck and regulated by actuating the spindle if 
handle f1. The arms c are at the same time ac 


y actuating the arms 


a by means of worm and toothed 
h, 4 arranged at the rear of the case. 


The worm 


le f meshes with two pinions h, 
of these pinions 
the case to the 


he arcs can he 


by means of the 
uated by means 


of rods & which connect their ends d to the lower ends $ of the 


arms a. 
and 
ment 
necting rods. 
An 
may 


The arrangement may also be so made 
oothed gear only directly actuate one of t 


e provided for carrying and controlling ad 


that the worm 
he arms, move- 


being communicated to all the other arms by means of con- 


indefinite number of additional arms and connecting rods 


itional carbons, 


the connections being so made that all the arms can be controlled 


The 
ity of carbon pairs enables the apparatus 


by means of a single regulating device. 
plura 


provision of a 
o be used with 


different voltages, since the lamps can be connected in series or 


in parallel. 


As has already been mentioned, the arrangement of the arcs 


ab different levels causes the light to be very 
tributed, and the distribution may be improved 


effectively dis- 


y covering the 


inclined walls of the case 4 with ribbed or corrugated mirrors 
and by placing frosted glass or gauze screens in front of the 
lamps. Jean Schmidt, 70, Bleichstrasse, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 


Germany. 


Dew Crad¢e Daines. 


IupreGNnite.—No. 293,709. Chemica 
photography or philosophica 


substances used in manufactures, 
research and anti-corrosives. 


Standard Varnish Works (a corporation organised under the laws 
of the United States of America), 23, 24, and 25, Billiter Street, 


London, E.C., manufacturers 
ActFIx.—No. 294,316. Photograph 
and Sons, Ltd., corner of Kemb’ 


June 12, 1907. 
ic Chemicals. John J. Griffin 
le Street and Kean Street, Kings- 


way, London, W.C., photographic apparatus manufacturers. 


July 4, 1907. 

Utintux.—No. 294,317. 
Sons, Ltd., corner of Kemble St 
London, W.C., photographic aj 
1907. 


Photographic lenses. 


John J. Griffin and 
reet and Kean Street, Kingsway, 
paratus manufacturers. July 4, 


oh 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN GERMANY.—The Kaiser (according to the 


“'Tribune’s” correspondent) has lately disp 
cinematographic displays. 
the recent fleet manceuvres were con- 
both on the flagship “ Deutschland ” 
“ Hohenzollern,” 
he autumn parade on the Tempelhofer 
pictures will 
of Wilhelmshéhe at the close of the autumn 


the progressive development of 
ments for obtaining pictures of 
veyed by the Emperor’s orders, 
and on the Royal yach 
ments were made for recording t 
Feld last week. These series of 
Kaiser at the Castle 
manceuvres. ‘The development of cin 
in Berlin, is altogether remarkable. 


ayed great interest in 
Instru- 
Similarly elaborate arrange- 
be produced before the 


ematographic displays, especially 
‘Cinematograph theatres appear 


to spring up like mushrooms all over the city, and to do good business. 


Recently school authorities and othe: 


rs have begun to raise a protest 


against these exhibitions, owing to their supposed deleterious effect 


on the minds of the c 
that these shows are often attended 
at night. Moreover, despite t 
that the scenes are frequently quite u 
that the cinematograph, instead of 


ildren who frequent them. It is pointed out 


y crowds of children until late 


@ severe censorship, it is declared 
msuited for children. It is urged 


being left to such exploitation, 


should be much more utilised than is the case at present for educa- 


tional purposes. It seems probable t 


hat a movement in such a direc- 


tion will have emphatic Imperial support. 


ee 
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Analecta. 


dxtracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Pigment Prints from Bromides in SO minutes 
by tne Oil Process. 


Mr. C. Welborne Piper, writing in the “ Photographic News 
gives the following instructions for an amended and move rapid pro- 
cess of preparing a pigment print direct from a bromide :— 

Soak the dried print in water until limp, then bleach it in the 
following freshly mixed solution :— 


Ozobrome stock solution ; 4 parts. 
10 per cent. potash alum solution. . 4 parts. 
10 per cent. citric acid solution . 1 part. 


Water, to make 20 parts. 
When bleached, rinse very briefly under the tap, or dip into a dish 
of plain water to remove surplus bleaching solution, and then 
immerse in: 
Sulphiumictactd ees sesssersecssecessuecesen Te elnpantite 
Water, to 20 parts. 
Leave in this acid solution until the brown bichromated image has dis- 
appeared, and only a faint whitish image is left. If in a hurry use 
several acid baths in succession, until the bath ceases to be stained 
yellow, otherwise leave the print to soak for about twenty minutes. 
Next rinse print well under the tap and immerse it in the following 
fixing bath to remove the silver bromide image that is left :— 


WEIG00 Seeec cage cere cuse espe ssanenawesumte? 4 ozs. 
Sulphite of soda 1 oz 
Water, to ......... 20 ozs. 


Fixing is very rapid, two or three minutes being ample. After fixing 
wash the print and pigment. Time in washing can be saved if the 
print is simply floated face down on the hypo solution. Fifteen minutes’ 
washing will then be enough. If the print is soaked in the hypo 
half an hour's washing should be sufficient, as minute traces of hypo 
left in the print are of no consequence. After washing it is well to 
pigment at once, but if more convenient the print can be dried and 
pigmented later. Ten to twenty minutes’ soaking will be enough 
before pigmenting. It should be noted that, though the print will 
pigment very readily after the acid bath and before fixing, yet the 
fixing is necessary, otherwise the silver image left will rapidly darken 
on exposure to light. The ultimate image left is a very faint yellow 
or yellow-green. It is almost invisible, and is quite unaffected by 
light, at any rate so far as the colour is concerned. When the acid 
bath has acted there is fairly strong relief in the print, enough to be 
felt when the finger is passed over the surface of the image. 


Brushes for the Rawlins Oil-Printing Process. 


So much depends upon the condition of the brushes (says Mr. G. E. 
H. Rawlins in “ The Amateur Photographer ”’) that it pays well to take 
care of them. Although they last a long time, they naturally deterio- 
rate with use, and the washing “takes it out of them,” even more than 
hopping and dabbing. It is therefore advisable to avoid washing 
them if possible. My plan is to wash my hands instead of my 
brushes! I keep two or three old brushes for the heavy pigmenting 
and rough preliminary work, and these I wash as usual after use. 
To distinguish them from the rest, I have stained their handles 
black. Their condition is not very vital, as they are never wanted 
for fine work, so washing does not affect them much. But for the 
gentle hopping work I keep all my best brushes, and as they never 
become heavily loaded with pigment I find careful rubbing on an 
old print, and then on the palm of my hand, generally cleans them 
quite enough to make washing only an occasional necessity. 


A Dust-proof D:' ying-Box for Lantern Slides 
or Negatives. 


Every photographer (says a writer in “ Focus”) who has ever made 
a lantern slide has experienced the difficulty of drying his picture 
free from dust. Several expensive contrivances with gauze panels 
are on the market to accomplish this end, but the following arrange- 
ment will be found to be much superior to any of them. Purchase 
an ounce of dry granular calcium chloride at a chemist’s; it will cost 


3 


a penny. Place this in a small tin—one of those pressed-out tobacco 


tins is the best, that is, one that is not soldered together, but stamped 
out of one piece of metal. Remove the lid, so that the drying agent 
is free to do its work, and place it inside the ordinary grooved lantern 
slide box. The newly-washed slides are then placed in the box, the 
hd closed, and in a few hours it will be found that the calcium 
chloride has extracted all the moisture from the films. The salt will 
in due time become fluid, owing to its absorption of moisture. All 
that is necessary to restore it is to take out the box and heat it 
on a gas stove or over the fire, until its contents are again solid and 
dry. The reason for the choice of a seamless box is now apparent. 
If the lid of the slide box does not fit tightly, it may be made air. 
tight by glueing pieces of thin rubber around it, so that the rubber 
comes between the lid and the box. The hinges will yield a, little 
and allow of the box being closed, notwithstanding the packing. TI 
rubber sheeting is not available, pieces of blotting-paper will serye 
almost as well. A similar device could, of course, be constructed for 
use with a negative drying-box, although such is hardly necessary for 
negatives. 


Dew Books. 


oe 


“How to Ensure Correct Exposure.” By A. Horsley Hinton. 4d 
“ Home Portraiture Made Ea By A. Horsley Hinton. 4d. 

In these “Little Books” from the office of “The Amateur Photo 
grapher,” My. Hinton engages in what, we believe, an evangelisti 
preacher would describe as a “heart to heart talk.” That is to say 
the moral pill is coated heavily with sugar, only in Mr. Hinton’s cas 
the medicine is technical, but administered with an abundant floy 
of explanatory notes, which nevertheless do not stray from the poin 
in process of being impressed upon the youthful seeker after photc 
graphic guidance The titles of the two booklets sufficiently describ 
their contents. In each case the reading matter runs to sixt 
pages, and the illustrations to a number of examples which d 
actually give a pretty good idea of mistakes which a beginner ca 
make. The books are avowedly intended for photographic ligk 
reading ; to be quickly scanned and their hints as quickly applied t 
ifficulties into which the amateur has fallen. Such a purpose the 
vdmirably fulfil, and we can recommend that a pile of them be place 
n a dealer’s counter as a ready means of vicarious answer, at 44. 
ime, to a beginner who is in trouble with the two very comme 
ifficulties of photography, calculating exposure and arranging a 
‘at home” portrait. Nos. 1 and 2 of the same series, we should adi 
eal with “Development Made Easy,” and “How to Make Bz 
Negatives into Good.” 


avian Ge tS) 


——————aSSSSS 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from the Scientific Shop (Albert B. Porter 
324, Dearborn Street, Chicago, a series cf circulars relating to #l 
Ives replica gratings and spectroscopes. A reproduction, ve 
much enlarged, is ¢ of the test lines which are used for dete 
mining the quality of the gratings. The reproduction is about 61 
long, therefore the complete spectrum would be no less than 18 1 
With regard to this illustration tha circular states that mu 
detail has, of course, been lost in reproduction, but the line mi 
way between E and b at wave length 5,227, is shown clearly 1 
solved into a triplet. In testing the gratings all are rejected whi 
do not resolve this line in the second order spectrum. As the 
lines are about twenty times as far apart as the adjacent lines 
this triplet, it will be seen that these replicas have a resolvi 
power in the second order spectrum twenty times as great as th 
needed to resolve the D line and ten times that required to sh 
the nickel line between the D’s. This is the guaranteed minim 
resolving power of the smallest of these gratings. To secure f 
advantage of this resolving power it is, of course, necessary to Us 
good slit, a high eyepiece, and to focus the image of the sun 
the slit. It will be noted that the second order spectrum is us 
but still this is a very good test, and speaks well for the qual 
of the gratings, though personally we should prefer the Nickel I 
between the D’s in the first order, which is that generally us 
in practice. 
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Dew D)aterials. 


__—_— 


> “Tsostigmar” (Anastigmatic) Lens. Made by R. and J. Beck, 
Lid., 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Ve have received an example of this lens for test and review. 
it was very fully described some months ago in Messrs. Beck’s 
er, read at the R.P.S., and reproduced in this journal, it is 
ecessary to go into the details of its construction. The lens sub- 
ed to us is No. 4, Series II., of 6 inches focal length and apertures 
8 to //22, and is recommended for use on a 5x4 plate. At full 
ture it covers a half-plate with very fine definition. Tested on 
ar small source of light the visible aberration is as small as we 
3 seen with any other anastigmat ; very much smaller than is often, 
case with more expensive lenses of high quality. The field also 
is to be remarkably flat. The single back combination at F/ll 
rs the half-plate very satisfactorily. The single front combina- 
seems to be not quite so good, but is quite serviceable. We 
d not detect any flare image, hough one can be readily found 
e lens is reversed. Apparently, the non-symmetrical construction 
ates flare. There is no doubt that this is an extremely sood 
ument, and it is remarkably cheap at the list prices. The low 
9 is due to the fact that the lenses are uncemented, and all of 
power, with flat curvatures that are easily worked. There is no 
ence of cheapness in the performance of the lens, though we sug- 
that it might very well be sent out in a somewhat cleaner condi- 
as regards the interior. The mount is very small and light, and 
irably suited for a light hand-camera,. As the lens has been on 
market for a considerable time and many photographers have 
dy tried it, it is unnecessary to say much about it. But those 
have not tried it can be assured that it is remarkably good value 
hemoney. The prices in magnalium mounts are only £2 12s. 6d. 
43-inch lens at £/5.8, Series II., and £1 17s. 6d. for a similar 
at f/7.7, belonging to Series III. These prices compare very 
with those for modern “ aplanats” or R.R. lenses. 


oid Chromium Intensifiers. Made by Burroughs, Wellcome, and 
4o., Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.C. 


eat as is the number of eompounds at the photographer’s disposal 
he intensification of negatives, there is still no single one which 
§ in itself all the qualities which constitute a reagent, the ideal 
or a given purpose. Nevertheless, the chromium intensifier, 
h owes its recent re-introduction and improvement to the 
rches of Messrs. Douglas Carnegie and C. Welborne Piper, 
ses certain important and valuable fea ures, which give it a high 
among the intensifiers which can be used with confidence. Inthe 
lace, the results are of unquestioned permanence; in the second 
tocess can be applied within a few minutes of the negative 
ig out of the fixing bath; in the hird the action is com- 
| at every application of the process; and, last the process 
© tepeated to give any desired degree of intensification without 
# staining or otherwise impairing the negative. The formule 
irections for the use of the intensifier, as Messrs. Carnegie and 
recommend it, were the subject of an article by the latter 
rt in our columns not long ago, so that it is not necessary for 
recapituate them. We may, however, give the procedure recom- 
ad by Messrs, Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., which is as fol- 
—‘ Dissolve one ‘ tabloid’ in each two ounces of water, immerse 
film, or print in this solution, gently rocking the dish, until 
lage is bleached to a buff tint. Wash under the tap until yellow 
disappears (10 to 50 minutes). Then re-develop fully with any 
id’ developer. If greater density is required, repeat the 
8. One application will give sufficient increase of 4 ensity, except 
ty Weak originals. When it is necessary to repeat the operation 
id’ amidol is the best for re-development.” 
Own trials of the “tabloid” preparation have satistied us of 
itability of the intensifier in this convenient form. In place 
dol, which we usually prefer to use as the re-deve loper, but had 
‘hand, we employed rodinal, about 1 :20, which gives a fine 


°S Image on treatment of the buff coloured image produced in 
hromate bath, 


should like to dr, 
© Improvement of 


aw special attention to the chromium intensifier 
lantern slides and bromide prints. Any 


transparency which is to be subjected to great heat, as a lantern slide 
may, is best intensified by a method which does not involve t ne 
volatile mercury compounds. Uranium is unsuitable, on account of 
the toning action, and we are therefore forced to fall back on acid- 
silver, which was the best intensifier for lantern slides until the 
chromium process was worked out by Messrs. Carnegie and Piper. 
Despite the care and extreme cleanliness necessary, we may; still use 
acid-silver for giving exceptional vigour to a lantern s ide, but the 
chromium solution. gives us all the power we need in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred. For bromides the chromium solution is even more 
useful than for lantern slides, since it gives just a slight intensification, 
with, at the same time, a change of colour to a beautiful slightly 
warm black, which is an immense improvement on the developed tone. 
We advise any one who has not tried the experiment to make a few 
bromides just on the under-side of full strength, and to submit a few 
of them to the chromium intensifier. They will be greatly surprised 
with the result, and for this and any other purpose we can recommend 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome’s preparation, which is sold in 1s. bottles, 
holding enough for 50 oz. (usable several times) of bleaching bath. 


+> 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


A cCATALoGuE of the lenses of Plaubel and Co., Frankfort-on-Main, 
reaches us from this firm. It gives full particulars of the several 
series of anastigmat objectives sold as “Orthar,” and obtainable at 
as large an aperture as 7/4.5. The firm also issues telephoto attach- 
ments, among which is a lens, the “ Tele-Peconar,” which is placed 
on the front of an ordinary hand-camera objective to sive a tele- 
photo of various magnifications. The “ Tele-Peconar,” which appears 
to resemble the Dallmeyer “Adon,” can also be used alone. It is 
sold of aperture £/9 and 7/5, at prices ranging from £2 to 22 14s. 
Messrs. Plawbel’s list contains many admirable examples of the use 
of these and other of their lenses, 


Deetings of Societies, 


—_o—___ 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 


Hull Photographic Society. Excursion to Bolton Abbey. 

Uddingston Amateur Camera Club. Outing to Lanark and Falls of Clyde. 
Chelsea and District Photographic Society. Outing to Greenwich. 
Handsworth Photographic Society. Excursion to Sutton, 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to Sewardstone. 

North London Photographie Sc ciety. Outing to Thames Embankment, 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. Outing to Hoylake. 

West London Photographic Society. Outing to Richmond. 


SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 
United Stereoscopic Society. Last Day of Entries, Landscape Competition. 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 16, 


South London Photographie Society. ‘Lantern Slide Making.” John A, 
Hodges, F.R.P.S. Monthly Competition —(Lantern Slides). 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 
Royal Photographic Society. Annual Exhibition, Press View. | 
Hackney Photographic Society. Presidents’ Outing Lantern Slides. 
Lecture by F. W. Gosling. 


Blairgowrie and District Photographic Association, Lantern Slides. J. B, 
Maclachlan. 


Lantern 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 


Royal Photographic Society. Annual Exhibition. Private View and Soirée, 
North Middlesex Photographic Society, Lantern Slides, _ G. E. Williams. 
South Suburban Photographic Seciety. Print Competition, 

Everton Camera Club. Ten Minutes Papers. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 


ographic Society, Annual Exhibition Opens. 
tern Re TNaiennty Association. “Theory and Practice of 
Time Development.” W. F. Slater. 
North London Photographic Society. ‘‘ The Oil PrintIng Pi ocess.” A. W. Green. 
Handsworth Photographie Society: ‘Lantern Slide Making by Reduction.” 
A. E. Teague. 


———————_+______ 


Janpus PuHorograpHic Lamp.— Messrs. Drake and Gorham, 
Limited, advise us that by an oversight the price-lists recently sent 
out had no notification of the 10 per cent. advance which they were 
compelled to put in operation some little time ago on account of the 
continued rise in the cost of raw material, which adyance is still 


in force. 
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x 3 owns of Scotland, and that having obtained statutory authority 
f Commercial § Legal Intelligence. erect the bridge the appellants had no right to interfere therewitl 

In a note to his interlocutor, the Sheriff says he has looked at 
\ eae get plans and other papers also by the naked amd assisted eye at W 


y /Grapeayetein DKS ENT nAY theeBinndnehand Police Court. on field Avenue itself. He has the impression that the money valu 
HARGH OF EMBEZZLEMENT.—/ e Bir rha j rt, , Dorey Naor ; 
z +1, 1 he question between the present pugilistic litigants cannot, in 


September 3, William Henry Evans, 36, of The Brooklands, Albert : 5 5 
: Buta BAe 3 A 2 . present state and complexion of the locality, be a large sum. He 
Road, Stechford, a Birmingham cashier, was charged with embezzling say oy : nee ana aE AN a IPERS be thea 
j 5 eae : y however, a clear opinion that the appellants, be y 
| certain sums of money belonging to his employers, Messrs. Hurman, er he cai ees F ieee PP J 
3 e “ Ata as or few, whose property abuts on this lane, and who have an un 
photographic apparatus dealers, of Victoria Square. Mr. Adcock Peat anne pt eee a Ul he or iG. sea than 
: ae a : : a right-of-way throug av ig 2 e fixed s 
appeared on behalf of defendant. Detective-Inspector Goldrick ex- See ey ‘ . . ps age z A MART abet Hees that a 
; 5 . : z : any par it free fr all artificial obstructions tha 
plained that the prisoner was charged with embezzling £16 Os. dd. ee oan ee 1 he ie uf is eee 
S ee as ara > by the lans Phy Vears. 
on July 16 and £6 on July 20. He understood that the prosecuting AERC oe SeE eRe i y a ap a TS eerie 6 
8 ‘ : ; ; ss agistrates yn Council, he continues, are the 
firm did not wish to deal harshly with the prisoner, and would Ike f Lens Be ee Eel One 2 ae 
th aed ay Bee Nt carve tame aat ak eae ‘oa | for the citizens of Dundee, and have the right to manage the props 
| e case settled that morning. It was agreed to take only the charge 5 see edt Aye paar fcc ey aie - 
relating to the £16, and to this the prisoner pleaded guilty. of the corporate inhabitants with the same care, intelligence, integr 
ik - pele ae and circumspec that y manage their own property. b 
Mr. Arthur Webb, manager to the prosecuting firm, said that the an Sete a that ecincen a t Ss a ms igs Pa a pete 
a é : A rates se are als g he yes i 
prisoner had been employed by them since April, 1906. He received on e a - oe aa sbdias if i Ju oe Heo ete ce oe 
: Ars : g 4 ‘le s charter ety } accord w 
the money in question from one of the assistants, and failed to enter ee he Ee EY es Bis eS ate ? 1 Ue 
it in the cash book or to account for it. Replying to Mr. Adcock, Common Law of Scotland, which grew to be applicable to burgh 
C . Reply Mr. / x : ae ROR ae RIE ee 
i : . o : . ver euda ras re’ aI. c1lls a 
: witness said the firm did not know that the prisoner was actually the power of feudal lords) on ee ee Councils may 1 
carrying on other businesses on his own behalf. He had had trans- Rm and pean sa ay ae cas than. its value the a of 
actions with the firm, but not to the extent of £200 worth of goods. inhalbibants,;and) aver Gorby ‘yeas jacqulescence) OF /si.ence liam 


‘ = generatic sitizens may have redress, as was made 
There was some money still owing on the account, but the firm would generation of citizens may have no redress, as was made terr 


say nothing about that. a pparent in the great Dundee stipend case of fifty years ago. 
Mr. Adcock said that it was an exceedingly sad case. The prisoner before the civil law of the country as 2 slum Wenieal Councy} be 
had a young wife and four children. He “commenced to work for | © the same platform as any other litigant, the ind ividaul lita 
Messrs. Hurman at 40s. a week salary. A friend was interested in being, in the eye of the law, not distinguishable in quality, hows 
the photographic line, and prisoner was foolishly persuaded to go petty in quantity, from the corporate litigant, however large 
into the business. He had instructed him to say that he had spent | CeuSUS may be. : ; aoa P 
£200 with the prosecutors since he started. He was not trying to Police Acts, written many of them under the inspiration of m 
justify his position, but if he had not been interested in these ove of power, have in them concealed by their verbosity many qi 
businesses he would not have been where he was to-day. The concerns rovisions, comments the Sheriff, but it may be said broadly t 
i ad not prospered, and the money had evidently been expended in Be rule, these queer [Denaro must be construed in the light ot 
' them. He had done his best to dispose of the businesses, and if he | idisputable general law of the country. They can never be stra 
ad done so certain moneys would have been paid to Messrs. Hurman. | © warrant interference with private property, except on some plans 
Replying to the Deputy Stipendiary, Mr. Webb said that the total pretext of tax-gathering, necessary for the obtaining of money for 
defalcations amounted to a little over £100, there being thirty different | general advantage of the community. 


| items. He did not think prisoner had been living above his means, THEFT BY A PHorocRaPHER.—William Weare, of 4, Tickle Str 
he seemed to be a very careful and hard-working man. Wigan, appeared at the Wigan Borough Police Court, on Septen 

Inspector Goldrick said that prisoner had explained to him that | 3, on a charge of being drunk and disorderly. He admitted it. 
the businesses, which were at Coventry and Ashted Row, Birmingham, | Chief Constable said there were circumstances in that case wl 
Me had been a great worry to him. The defalcations extended over ten | made the charge against the prisoner that day simply trivial compé 
Nie or twelve months. There was nothing wrong before he embarked | with the one that might follow. He was a tramping photograp 
. a on this venture. taking photographs of shop fronts and so forth. A few weeks 
DY The Deputy ‘Stipendiary said there were certain extenuating circum- | he went to Pemberton to two young men who had just startec 
f stances in the case, and prisoner was sentenced to four months’ | the business there, and submitted what appeared to them—and 4 
imprisonment. appeared to be honest—some flowery testimonials, on the strer 
Tun Ricur ro Sen Frxep Srars.—Sheriff Campbell Smith, Dundee, | Of which they “took him on.” They lent him a camera to go 
on Tuesday issued an interlocutor “recalling and quashing” a deliver- | and get orders for photographing shop fronts, small parties, etc., 
ance by Dundee Town Council authorising the erection of an overhead he disposed of the camera, which was worth £5 or £6. Then 
: bridge across Westfield Avenue by Valentine and Sons, Ltd., photo- | went and got some things—plates, films, ete——from Mr. Phillip 
graphers. the name of his employers. Two charges might be taken against k 


The appellants were Dundee Tramway and Carriage Company, Ltd., one of disposing of the camera, and another of obtaining goods 
and their contentions were that the ‘Town Council have only rights false pretences. The camera had been recovered, and it depen 
y Tg , 


{ over the street, so far as is necessary for its use as a highway or for the | upon what the magistrates did with the prisoner that morning whe 
purposes of laying under it pipes, drains, or sewers, and that | or not the other charges would be preferred against him. 
nothing can be erected above the street without the consent of those The Magistrates’ Clerk : Have you a complete answer to the char 
owning or having a right of access along the solum of the avenue. Prisoner: Yes. 
They further contended that the Council acted illegally in delegating The Chief Constable: All right; if the prosecution is gone on 4 
to the Burgh Engineer the power to approve of the overhead bridge | 1 am prepared to prove the case. 
proposed 10 be erected by the Messrs. Valentine in so far as regards The magistrates, without regard to the other alleged offences, f 
its design, size, and construction. Weare 2s. 6d. and costs. 
The Town Council were called as respondents in the appeal, and [See ee 
subsequently Messrs. Valentine were also cited as_respondents. Mrptorn1an PHorocrapnic Assocration.—This association 
Both respondents pleaded that the appeal was incompetent, and | been recently formed in Edinburgh for the promotion of artisti¢ 
' the appellant’s averments were irrelevant The Town Council further | scientific photography, and several names of well-known pict 
pleaded that their approval of the plans and sections submitted to | workers are amongst its members of council. Spacious lecture 
them was expressly sanctioned by statute, and that for almost forty | committee rooms have been secured at 5, St. Andrew Street, wl 


years the Police Commissioners and Town Council had dealt with the | lectures, demonstrations, discussions, and meetings for social im 

applications for the erection of gangways over streets, and either | course are held at least twice during each month. Those in 

approved or disapproved thereof. neighbourhood interested in photography who may be desirou 

Messrs. Valentine and Sons pleaded that the proposed gangway | joining stch an association would do well to communicate with 

| was in the public interest, and lessened the traffic in Westfield | hon. secretary, Mr. Robert Oliver, 6, Murieston Terrace, Edinbw 
Avenue, and that such gangways were common in the cities and | who will be pleased to supply any information. 
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Dews and Dotes, 


—— 


Tue Briston PHorocrapHic Crus’s Commrrren have decided to 
buy as many as possible of the pictures gaining awards at their 
xhibition next month, with the double object of encouraging com- 
petitors and forming the nucleus of an interesting permanent club 
sollection. The committee have also arranged that the judge—Mr. 
fF. M. Sutcliffe—shall give two whole days to the judging, as they 
eal strongly that this important matter requires more time than is 
usually allowed for it. 


ReFLEx-caAMERA PHoroGRarHs.—The Kodak Company announce 
he opening of an interesting exhibition at their gallery, 115, Oxford 
street, W. There are on view a number of remarkable instantaneous 
Jhotographs made with the “ Graflex”? camera. _Among these photo- 
sraphs is an extraordinary one of a horse throwing a somersault, the 
jorse being snapshotted completely in the air wrong way up. The 
hibition also includes some very ingenious and artistic articles for 
yall decoration and furniture, in which enlargements on Kodak 
Royal Bromide paper have been utilised. These have been specially 
lesigned to demonstrate the possibilities of Rodale photography 
pplied to home decoration. The exhibition opens on September 12. 


Grimsby 4nd Disrricr Campra Crus.—The annual general meet- 

ng of the above club took place on September 4. There was a good 
muster of the members, Mr. A. H. Hewitt being in the chair. b A 
eport and balance-sheet, covering the period elapsed since the for- 
nation of the society and showing a balance in hand, was placed 
jefore the meeting, and was considered highly satisfactory. The 
ollowing were elected officers for the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
. W. Riggall, J.P.; vice-presidents, Dr. G. A. Grierson and 
fessrs. A. H. Hewitt, W. A. Vignoles, and §. E. Ward; treasurer, 
Ir. J. N. Benson; council, Messrs. W. J. Brumpton, G. H. Glover, 
VY. W. Green, F. W. Healey, H. Johnson, L. Towle, and F. 
Joisey; secretary, Mr. H. S. Ogley, 17, Edward Street; portfolio 
ecretary, Mr. W. B. Johnson, 46, Ainslie Street. The question of a 
hotographic exhibition was discussed, and the council were re- 
uested to draw up a scheme and report to a future meeting. Votes 
f thanks to the officers for their services during the past year 
rought the meeting to a close. 


Sonvginitres 1x Grycrrmn.—M. Ossendowski (“C.R. Soc. Chim. 
uiss.”), using redistilled glycerin obtained by the saponification of 
ut-oil, has obtained the following solubility factors. One hundred 
arts of glycerin (by weight) at 60-62deg. F. dissolve :— 


mmonium carbonate ...... 20.00 Sodium bicarbonate .. 8.06 
mmonium chloride ........ 20.06 Calcium sulphate aon 
arium chloride .. 9.73 Copper acetate ... : 10.0 
worax .. 60.00 Copper sulphate . . 36.30 
woric acid . oo iLO) Tannin - 48.83 
enzoic acid . 10.21 Mercuric chloride . . 8.00 
dine .. oo PAO Zinc chloride on 49.87 
otassium arsenate .. 50.13 Zine iodide .. Bee 59.78 
otassium iodide ... .. 69.72 Zinc sulphate .. . 35.18 
otassium cyanide . . 31.84 Sulphur 0.14 
otassium chloride ... 3.72 Phosphorus pont AOLFAS) 
Otassium chlorate .......... 3.54 Oxalic acid ... sao, LlisHat{o) 
odium carbonate. « 98.5 (URE aa secon Seaancesaece 4... 0.47 
odium arsenate .. . 50.0 


Prorocrapnrne Cycrisrs.—A writer in “ Cycling,” of September 4, 
the course of an interesting article on the best way to produce 
realistic photograph of a cyclist on his machine, recommends the 
lowing methods, the results of which are represented by half-tone 
productions of some very satisfactory photographs :—‘‘ The method 
Supporting the cyclist needs consideration. That usually adopted 
ithe spur of the moment is the placing of a brick under the lower- 
ost pedal, or resting the same on. the kerb, and the result, whatever 
may be as regards the cyclist, is always a splendid portrait of the 
ick, which stands out most obtrusively, instead of suppressing itself, 
We hoped it would do. I think it almost hopeless to adopt this plan. 
en a broadside-on view is wanted, but if the rider is content with 
three-quarter one, the task is quite easy. Some part of the machine 


or the rider can nearly always be arranged to hide the support, and 
our first illustration shows how suecessiully this may be done. I defy 
anyone to detect the method of support, which was a brick placed 
under the right pedal. Of course, a stable-yard is not the sort of 
place in which a cyclist would be likely to ride about at large, and in 
this respect the picture gives itself away. Also, if it had been taken in 
sunlight, the shadow of the brick would probably have been very pro- 
nounced. But it shows well enough what can be done in the way of 
rendering the artificial nature of the support unnoticeable. Undoubt- 
edly the most satisfactory plan, however, is to support the cyclist by 
a length of stout cord, tied at one end to the saddle pillar and at 
the other to a fence-pole or a strong hedge-stake. This is the plan 
I have adopted more than once, and always with success. The cord 
should be long, so that the cyclist may be well away from the hedge 
or fence—the further away the more complete is the illusion, and 
the less suspicion is there of the fence serving as a support. If the 
cord is tied to the top of the saddle pillar, just at the clip, it will not 
show in the slightest, and, provided it is strong, the rider can adopt 
any position which may be considered most suitable, without fear of 
losing his balance, I suggest that the side photographed should 

ys be the right, as the outside of the chain-wheel is generally 


more pictorial than the inside; and, in this case, the right foot 
should be forward and the top run of the chain stretched tight. If 


the machine has a free wheel, and a brake has to be held on, to keep 
it motionless and preserve the tension on the chain, take care that 
he rider’s hand is not in a strained position, the left hand being 
preferable for this purpose, as being further from the camera. Another 
way of getting over the movement difficulty is to follow the cyclist 
round with the camera, and to press the shutter release whilst so 
doing. This sounds like heresy to those amateurs who have always 
insisted on the necessity for holding the camera perfectly still during 
exposure, but it is a very good compromise method when the aim 
is to secure a sharp picture of the cyclist, irrespective of his surround- 
ings. The cyclist is sharp, but the background of foliage runs into 
streaks on account of the movement of the camera. It is essential, if 
this is to be successful, that the rider should “ freel ? past the photo- 
grapher, or his moving feet will certainly be blurred 


ct 


and indistinct. 


Lonpon snp Provrycran Puorocrapuic Assocration.—The com- 
mittee of the above association have fixed October 10, 1907, as the 
final date for receiving papers in connection, with the Henderson award 
for the current year. The award (which is open to the photographic 
world) is one of the value of £5, and may be either in cash, a gold 
medal, a silver or bronze medal, and part cash, or apparatus, as 
selected by the recipient of the award. Tt is made yearly for the best 
paper upon a photo-chemical or kindred subject, and short abstracts 
of any competing papers should be sent to the hon. secretary as early 
as possible. In connection with the above we may add that the 
L. and P.P.A. are making a very special effort to double their 
number, in order that the association shall become a monument to 
its founder (the late Mr. A. Henderson), who died on July 5 of 
this year. Visitors are ever welcome at the meetings, on Thursdays, at 
8 p.m., at the White Swan, Tudor Street, E.C. and may always rely 
upon hearing some good discussion upon things photographic. The 
hon. secretary, Ernest Human, 43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, Essex, 
will gladly answer all inquiries in connection with the work of the 
L. and P.P.A. and the Henderson award. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND Process INsTRucTION In MANCHESTER.—The 
prospectus of the photographic and printing crafts department of 
the Manchester Municipal School of Technology—in itself a beautiful 
specimen of typography—should be of interest to every photo- 
grapher residing within reach of the educational facilities of Man- 
chester. For this department of the school it may justly be claimed 
that in no other institution in these islands and probably in none 
in Europe can an equally comprehensive course of instruction be 
obtained in the graphic arts, from the making of the original for 
an illustration to the binding of a printed volume. Manchester lays 
stress on the “course” as a factor in education, whether technical 
or ‘classical, but its photographic department is nevertheless arranged 
to meet the requirements of those who wish for training in any one 
or two single branches of their art or craft. Tt is a regrettable 
feature of professiona photography that many enter its ranks with 


scarcely more than a smattering of the technical knowledge essential 
If we could open the eyes of half the number who 


to their work. 


DAERERENE STP Pr Py te See se ese near separa ererenqravere-erererT- 
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thus “start in”? without training the workrooms of the technical | silver, platinum, and carbon-printing, retouching, and phot 
departments, such as that in Manchester directed by Mr. Charles W. | engraving in its various branches. The school provides gre: 

Gamble, and in London by Mr. A. J. Newton, would be crowded. | facilities for practical work in these subjects. 
Yeff all we can do is to emphasise once again the great importance 
| of technical knowledge and the facilities which exist for obtaining it. Canvasstnc FRavpS IN Lrrps.—We are glad to see the “ Yor! 
The work of the photography department of the Manchester Muni- shire Post” giving prominence to the following letter: May 
cipal Technical School is divided into the following sections: (1) be allowed, through the medium o your paper, to warn hous 
Pure photography ; (2) photo-engraving and various photo-mechanical holders of the methods adopted by certain persons who appear 1 
methods ; (3) letterpress printing, including composing, reading, and be now canvassing the city? The modus operandi of these peop 
machine and press work; (4) lithography, including drawing, design, | 18 to call at the house at a time when the male members of the hous 
and printing; (5) bookbinding, including design, forwarding, and hold are not likely to be at home, and to endeavour to intervie 
finishing. The scheme of instruction in each section includes lectures the lady of the house. If successful, permission is asked to } 
1 and practical work, and courses are arranged in the different allowed to make an enlargement of the portrait of some member « 
} branches with the object of giving such preliminary training as will the family free of charge “just as an advertisement.” No sensib 
| be useful to those who intend to enter the various industries coming | Person supposes that the caller is in the p hilanthropic line, but 
ines) under the different divisions. The subject of pure photography may the request is not acceded to the latetr expresses his great astonis 
be studied by those who wish to enter the business in its different ishment that Madam really means to say she won't have the enlarg 
branches, or who desire to devote themselves eventually to the photo- ment given to her for nothing. The persistence of the man, and 
mechanical industry. In addition, a course is arranged of a more desire to get him out of the house, results in his being allowed 1 
| strictly technological character for those students who may desire to take away a portrait, the lady arguing that it can at least do 1 
study more deeply the various processes and the fundamental prin- harm, and that she incurs no expense. In a day or two the ma 
| ciples upon which this branch of applied science depends. This | returns with the enlargement, and then introduces for the first ti 
| course extends over a period of three years, and leads to a degree the question of a suitable frame, or which he has samples with hir 
of the University of Manchester as one of the optional subjects in First »y peaceable means, but if these fail, then by adopting 
the division of applied chemistry in the faculty of technology. For bullying attitude, he more often than not succeeds in disposing + 
| such students who are unable to devote themselves through want of a frame at a price far in excess of that for which it could } 
time or other circumstances to an extended course of study in photo- obtained in the shops; the lady of the house being in the end on 
graphy or photo-mechanical processes special courses may be taken too glad to pay the price to be rid of her objectionable visitor. Le 
| at the discretion of the director of the department on days and at there should be any who imagine that the promise of a free enlarg 
hours and upon such terms and conditions as may be arranged. The ment will be fulfilled, I may add that one case came to my knoy 
department contains a complete photographic studio with three ledge in which a lady declined to purchase a frame, whereupon hi 
dark-rooms for general photographic work by daylight and by arti- enlargemen was destroyed before her eyes and the pieces throw 
ficial light, and for the special purposes of photo-mechanical repro- into the street. Ladies will avoid considerable anxiety and anno 
duction processes. The studio contains four cameras, on anti- ance to themselves by declining to have any dealings with this cla 

vibration stands, designed for copying by reflected and transmitted of person.—Tom Trr. 


light. They are arranged for half-tone reproduction, one of them as - Pet 
: e ee 5 ; aa : Lancaster Puorograpuic Socirry.—The annual exhibition wi 
having a number of additions designed for the specific purpose of he held in the Friends’ Hall ¢ x ber 95 to Of latest 
: : . e : : ne 1g ‘Ha rom November A —la ' 

| demonstrating the principles of half-tone screen negative-making. ovemps Y avesuaee 
Three sets of arc lamps, one set of four, one pair of open type, and 

one pair of enclosed type, are arranged on overhead traversing gears 

by which all the necessary movements can be obtained. A studio 


for entries, November 16. Full particulars and entry forms may ] 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Walter Gunson, “ Manesty 
Scotforth Road, Lancaster. 


i rtable ras are provi as well a r Cameras Fi Q : 
iH Stee a portable ae are prov een Ww ell aes ae : Tur Sovurnern Exurprrions.—Again Southampton, Southsea, ar 
i pecia s. For copying plans racings there is a Ha opvih 2 Soh a ae 

q aes 1 Qyere OE c T ere j; Fa (eke ee i 1 Bae | Hove societies combine to hold their annual exhibitions in Novemb 
Wis ylindrical copying apparatus, fi with an arc lamp, by means | - ; : s 
cylunarical copying apparavu Ee és e Dae DY, | ‘and December. As before, one entry form and fee is sufficient fi 


f which reproductions up ouble-elephant size can be made. ays 5 oy ch 5 

a ce pee uctions up to ie * i i : : Bes ‘ais ue i all three, and the exhibits are forwarded from exhibition to exhik 
P| ark-r s are arrang r wet od sensitising, we . a eee 

| “i rk at Suiies ri ae ae i ae 2 4 atl ij i at vet | tion free of cost to exhibitors. There are two competitive classe 

I ion velopment, and - dry-plate and collodion-emulsion 3 b 5 a 

eens ee orn ee ee e | ten awards being placed at the discretion of the judges. There wi 


work. A complete optical equipmen is provided, and all the neces- | 1.9 be an invitation section this year. Entry forms can now ] 

sary arrangements for the testing of photographic lenses. The | ohtained from §. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampto: 
studio is also provided with complete apparatus for various three- The dates of the three exininisone are: Southam >ton—November: 

colour processes, prism and diffraction grating photo-spectroscopic | ba Glaa two, Seu g fel iRsvalbvore, Oa Sree Highfield Sout: 
apparatus, arrangements for the testing of sensitive surfaces, and priate eileen ini entre ih 28 to ecenbee ike Ron wecratl 

j sthsea—Nove be g nse 


for the determination of the speed © shutters. A room a fitted Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham Road, Southsea. Hove—December 11 ° 
specially for the purpose of negative preparation and print-making 44: hon, secretary, Stanley Road, 12, Old Steine, Brighton. 

by the various light-printing processes. The whole of the 5 @ 4 4 = 
machinery is driven by electric motors. The lithographic and ProrirabLe PHorocrarHy.—We looks to our lay contemporaries f 
collotype machine-room is equi pped with a com bined lithographic | news of the t ings which are about to Per olniianice photography « 
and collotype machine, direct driven by electric motor, three hand | 44 make the fortune of the photographer, but it is rarely we Hel 
lithographic pre a collotype hand press, a copper-plate press, | on such a real y entertaining item as the following, from a newspap 


Be jance 9 6 . roofing of proces: sik . 4 "i : - 
and_a “Reliance”? hand press for the proofing of process block». | in the Sister Isle :—‘ Some years.ago a bright young girl was employs 


The lithographic drawing and design studio is supplied with all the | }ehind the counter of a London photographer’s studio. It seemé 
appliances for the various kinds of work. The etching and collo- | that the art of photography had ea its dbinerte “ahee there wi 
type preparation room contains fittings of entirely new construction, nothing else to be Hons oe Gb sae te a Be ee except ' 
and there is a complete equipment for the making of line and half- | invent a practicable method of reproducing colours. This observal 


stray ROLGLeneTAVG sik Shae in& three-c en |S Rs x A ‘ zi < 
at ia 0 ede Mae és ae three cae wae and for young woman was impressed by the boredom which posing entail 

ell gr y a -ollotype. i s also a kk o ph t S 

Pp hoe ee ay cake 2 we a - a0) a a ee upon most of the customers. She set her nimble wits to work | 
and finishing room, with router, saw, bevellers, ¢ a er S ae Eee ee : F : 
ing , with router, saw, bevellers, and all other tools | devise some improved plan, to evolve an idea that was worth whil 


required in tine mounting and finishing of process locks, electro- She did it. To-day she owns one of the most successful photogtal 
type and stereotype plates. The school session commences on Sep- | galleries in London, and is making her fortune rapidly. She simp 


tember 6, 1907, and erosnie ont: until July 17, 1908. 7 here are | makes a photograph of the face, then measures one limb, and from th 
vacations of two weeks at Christmas and one week each at Haster | hasis produces 
and Whitsuntide. Special attention should be drawn to the | without wor 


splendid, gracefully-posed portrait of the entire boc 
ng the sitter to strike various tiresome attitudes. He 


course of day lectures by Mr. Gamble on “The Practice of Photo- | does she do it? That is her secret—the profitable idea that spral 
graphy,” and to the evening courses in negative-making, portraiture, | from her busy brain.” 
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Correspondence, 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents. 


PENDULUM ROCKERS. 
To the Editors. 


entlemen,—In an article in your “Ex Cathedra” to-day you 
mmend the use of a pendulum rocker for use in the dark room. 
ould wish to warn your readers that this pattern is not to be 
ted as advertised in the price lists. No doubt, when the weight 
ery heavy, it will work for some time; but, as usually sold, it 
"soon stops and requires constant attention. When rocked without 
sh, or with a dry one, it will appear to answer well, but if a few 
es of water be put into the dish it will be found that it very soon 
esto astand. The reason of this is that the water moyes in a 
e which follows the tilting of the dish; just as the dish is most 
ned and begins to reverse its motion, the wave strikes the end 
le dish and checks the motion. This action, repeated at each tilt, 
diy brings the whole to a stand. A heavy weight is incon- 
ent, and at best is but a palliative. The clockwork rockers are 
msive, and I should think they are liable to injury from solutions 
ing oyer, and, too, they are noisy. 
1 efficient rocker is still a desideratum. The pendulum as now 
le market does not fill the réle.—I am, Sirs, yours obediently, 

J. S. Teynanr. 
ll, Clifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W. 


SKIN AFFECTIONS AND THE 


To the Edito 


ntlemen,—I have read with interest the correspondence in the 
on above subject, as I have suffered for about twelve months 
bad hands, but I notice that most of the correspondents attribute 
developer. My case is different. I never develop, I only tone 
hary gold and sulphocyanide bath). My symptoms are an itching 
‘lam fixing the prints, afterwards the skin cracks just as if my 
S were frost-bitten, the skin peels off my fingers, and the itching 
tion is almost unbearable. I tried a remedy you suggested a 
Weeks ago—boracic acid, glycerine, and lanoline—but to no 
se. I should be pleased to hear of a remedy for this.—Yours 
rely, Oax Sipe. 

wtenstall. 
eptember 6, 1907. 


TONING BATH. 


rs. 


* WATER AS A CAUSE OF BLISTERS IN BROMIDES. 
To the Editors. 


atlemen,—Re your remarks on blisters last week, let me tell 
hy experience last winter. I have always used the water from 
l near the door of my work-room, but just before Christmas 
ump got out of order, and I used the town supply, with the 
‘that I had blisters galore, big, little, and middling size. I, of 
®, blamed the makers, who said the paper was right, but I did 
ispect the water. When after a time I had the pump repaired 
isters disappeared like magic, and I have had no more since. The 
water was extremely “hard,” the town supply very “soft.” 
* Use hard water for bromide paper wheneyer possible, and 
this trouble. OTHELLO. 


Oo 


ERY BEAUTIFUL but little-known part of Surrey lying among the 
‘ome 700ft. above the sea is to be described and illustrated in 
ll work which Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. will issue 
Course of a few days under the title, “ On the Hills of Health, 
adise for the Week-end Cottage Dweller.” 


| Answers to Correspondents. 


——— 


** All matters intended for the text portion of. 
ing querres, must be addressed to “Tus Eprtors, Tou Brivis 
JOURNAL OF PuorocrarHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.0.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


exe Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


” Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HEnry GreEnwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


" For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
GreENwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photooranhs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
ae unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with thd 

ee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


E. R. Yerbury, 1, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
the 2nd Bart. of the Seaforth Highlanders. 

| V. Andrews, 68, Chepstow Road, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

F, Richards at his Easei. 

| F. Ormiston-Smith, 39, Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
graphs of Rudolf Bernet, and Four of Christian Bohren. 
Smy, 75, High Street, Upper Houghton, Dunstable. Photograph of an Old 
Print, Priory Church, Dunstable, in the year 1100. 


JOURNAL, includ- 


Two Photographs of the Band of 
Photograph of Mr. 
Sta Photo- 


Parent Qurry.—We have brought out a stand to take two Tit. vig- 
netted continuous grounds, one on either side, on double rollers, 
which is very simple, effective, and up-to-date. Same is on castors, 
and easily moved about to any position. We write to ask you how 
we could get it protected cheaply till we could offer it to some 
of the large firms. Will you kindly give us any information you 
can? Of course, we do not want to go to the expense of a 
patent till we see if same would be likely to go, but we have no 
fear on that score.—L. B. 

Provisional protection would cost you only £1, or about £2 2s. 
if you employ a patent agent to draw up the specification for 
you. You can obtain all the information in a circular, obtainable 
from the Comptroller of Patents, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
E.C. 

Srarmvep Necattve.—Would you kindly oblige by telling me how to 
| clear some whole-plate negatives? I develop them in pyro- 
soda, weakened with water about three times the quantity. After 
developing and fixing they are very yellow, and I tried to clear 
them with nitric acid and water. It cleared them a little, but 
did not clear them perfectly. I took a bromide print off. The 
exposure was very long. After that I reduced the negatives with 
ferricyanide and hypo in the ordinary way, and cleared a little 
more with nitric acid. After that there was a milky appearance 
on the backs of the negatives, as if they were only half fixed, 
which made them take longer to print. Would you kindly tell 
me how to remove this and clear them up; also how to harden 
the film?—F. E. Gray. 

You have decomposed the hypo by the acid treatment, and the 
whitish appearance of the negatives is the result. We fear they 
are beyond recovery now. You may try re-fixing them for 10 
minutes in a bath of say, 60z. hypo per pint, but we doubt if that 
will clear away the. sulphur deposited on the film. You should 
know that hypo and a strong acid such as nitric, hydrochloric, or 
sulphuric should never be allowed to act on each other in tha 
film. The best way to harden the gelatine film is in 10 per cent, 
solution of alum or 10 per cent. formalin solution. We advise 
you to study a-handbook of after-treatment, etc., such as “ Finish- 
ing the Negative” (Dawbarn and Ward, 1s.). 
T. Busu.—W. H. Smith and Son, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

FrassricHt PowpEr.—Please give us directions for making one 
pound of the new flash powder mentioned in “B.J.” for August 23, 
this is. if it is not a patent. Can you say who sells cadmium 
nitrate free from acid? Also of what fineness does the mag- 
nesium powder require to be? Give address of a maker of 


inh and Kingsway, 


magnesium powders’—T. H. Baxnr. 
We can’give no further particulars beyond those contained in 
the article to which you refer. We personally have had no prac- 


tical experience with any of the compounds mentioned. ‘You wil! 


See ype sees cesses se pretat erenngrsreness: 
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see by our note on the subject t great risk is incurred in the 
making of any of the compounds by inexperienced persons. We 
should certainly not advise you to attempt to make any such 
quantity as a pound at a time. If you make any at all we sug- 
gest that you keep the ingredients separately, and then mix 
only sufficient for an exposure as required, mixing them on a 
sheet of paper, using a strip of thin cardboard as a spatula. 
Magnesium powder, suitable for the purpose, is sold by all the 
large photographic dealers. Nitrate of cadmium is supplied by 
such houses as Hopkin and Williams, Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden, EC. They will doubtless supply it free from acid if 
requested. Flash powder is made by Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 
9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, H.C. 
Lwaxy Tap.—lI have a large jar, containing stock solution of hypo, to 
which I have fitted a wooden tap. But the solution oozes 
through the wood and forms into crystals outside, which drop 
off. Is there any means of waterproofing the tap to prevent 
this? Your advice would greatly oblige —Consranr RmaprEr. 
It seems clear that you have not got a good tap, or it would not 
act as you say. We should advise you to get a good boxwood 
one. Failing that, you had better soak the hypo out o the one 
you have, thoroughly dry it, and then well rub in tallow or 
vaseline, so as to fill up the pores of the wood. 
Txst FoR Hypo.—l should be extremely grateful if you would tell 
me through your columns what percentage permanganate should 
be mixed with water to tell whether the hypo is properly ex- 
tracted from prints and plates after they have been washed.— 
F. W. Drake. 
The test is simple. Add a few crystals of the permanganate to, 
say, a pint bottle of water so as to give it strong tint only. This 
may be kept as a stock solution. To test: Let a few drops of 
the water drain from the prints or negatives into a test tube, 
then add a drop or two of permanganate solution. If the colour 
is discharged you may know that hypo is still present. If the 
colour remains the whole of the hypo is removed. 
Fapep Prrvv.—(1) Will you kindly tell me. if possible, the reason 
for this print (and others)-fading? ‘I always take every care to 
fix properly, and also wash all prints by hand, after fixi i 
twelve changes, draining each print separately; they are dried 
as quickly as possible (spontaneously), and mounted by the dry- 
iounting process. This print has only been made about two 
months, and has been in the window for about three weeks, on 
and off. Would it be detrimental to prints if I used a stronger 
fixing bath than the one recommended with the paper, which is: 
Hypo, 1 0z.; water, 15 ozs.? I should be grateful for any hints 
you can give me to ensure permanency of my work; the paper is 
C.C., and gives excellent results except for this. (2) Is there any 
book dealing with studio portraiture in colours? By this I mean 
real colour photography, and not hand-coloured portraits. If so, 
will you kindly give me the name of book and author, and say 
where I can get it?—C. C. . 
1) We suspect that the cause lies in the treatment of the print, 
though in precisely what respect it is not easy to say from your 
description. It is the general experience that platinum toning 
alone gives results of less permanence than gold, followed by 
platinum, though a gold-toned print will not begin to go off, as 
a rule, until a year old. We advise you to adopt gold, followed 
by platinum, if you have not already done so. The numerous 
hints on C.C. paper on pages 786-9 of the current “ Almanac” 
ought to assist you, (2) There is none. We should advise you 
to join the Society of Colour Photographers (secretary, Mr. Henry 
J. Comley, Surrey House, Stroud, Glos.), whereby you could come 
into communication with those willing to assist you personally. 


Suowcasr Ricurs.—We should be much indebted to you if you would 
advise us on the following matter: We have recently opened 
a business at the above address, and for show purposes have 
placed in the front garden of the house a showcase. The case 
is the usual thing, about 11ft. fong, 6ft. high, and 2ft. deep, stand- 
ing on six wooden legs, sunk in ground. The case is back from 


the front railing 18 inches, and no part hangs over the footpath. 
A few doors above our premises (which is one of a row of private 
houses) shops have been erected, and the line of these shops, 
although in advance of the houses adjoining, is about 6 feet 
behind the line of the fron 
now aboat eight weeks. 


palings of the houses. The case has 
We have just received 


been erecte 


a visit from the district surveyor, who says h's atten ion has bee 
called to our case, and that we must move it, as we have n¢ 
got permission from the council to erect it, and that in any cai 
it must not be advanced in front of the line of shops above, whic 
would be some 7 feet back in garden, and that we must send 
sketch to the council and get permission to erect. We remembi 
reading some time since in the “ B.J.” a case similar, in whic 
a council went to law to, compel the removal of a photographer 
case, and to the best of our knowledge, lost. If you could advi 
us as to how we stand we should be extremely grateful, as | 
put back the case would be very detrimental to our business.; 
STILLIARD AND Co. 
Two summonses of a kind almost exactly similar 
brought last year, and were both lost. The first was that 
Mr. H. Ernst, of 14, Finchley Road, N.W., who was summon 
by the London County Council. The magistrate before whom 
was heard described it as a piece of paltry interference whi. 
most took his breath away. (“B.J.,” January 19, 1906, p. 5 
he second case was that of Mr. W. P. Marsh, of Chichester, ai 
was withdrawn on the magistrates holding that the showca 
was not a building. (“B.J.,” March 23, 1906, p. 235.) ¥ 
advise you to acquaint a solicitor with these cases, and defe: 


0 yours we 


ye 


the summons. 
Lens Qurry.—tI have a lens (portrait) engraved T. Slater, Londe 
which seems a remarkably good instrument, and with an unusua. 
flat field, but not having heard the mame, can you tell me 
how long ago did he carry) 


he was a maker or a dealer, and 
business ?—OTHELLO. 

Slater was a maker of lenses, and his premises were situat 
in what is now the Euston Road. He was amongst the earlit 
English makers, and his lenses were in good repute at the tim 
He ceased, we. think, to make photographic lenses somewhe 


about the early sixties. 
arps.—(1) Can you tell me if the pretty coloured postcards 
actresses are done with tints that we use to colour photograp. 
and how they are got so highly glazed, which I think must 
done after tinting them? (2) I should also like to know how 1 
tinselling on them is put on, and where it can be obtained. 

T have a clouded background, which has become very creased, @ 
whenever rolled up makes the marks worse on it. Can I do al 
thing to it? I had thought of gluing some brown paper do 
the creases on the wrong side, but was afraid it would sh 
through. I have had it taken off the roller and re-nailed on 
try and do away with them.—B. D. G. 

(1) Special aniline colours which dry glossy are sold by how 

such as Fallowfield. (2) In tinselling, a little fixative or adhes 
is painted on, and the jewelling powders dusted on: Reinemé 
and Co., New Zealand Avenue, Barbican, E.C., will give y 
prices of the materials and instructions for their use. 
If you glued paper on the back in the way you suggest 
expect it would cause cockling of the background; in that ¢ 
the remedy would be worse than the disease. We suggest t) 
you lay the background, face downward, on the floor, and tl 
go over the back of it with a wet sponge, making it evenly - 
all over, and allow it to dry. This may, possibly, get rid of 
creases. But if they are very pronounced it is doubtful if t. 
can, be successfully eradicated. 


* * NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


fhe first annual exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers 
ms on September 30. (P. xviii.) 

Phe Lumiére Brothers receive a medal in the technical section 
the R.P.S. Exhibition for their invention of the “ Autochrome ” 
tes. (P. 705.) 


‘Autochrome ” plates at the standard prices can now be obtained 
m Messrs. Adams and Co. (P. 711.) 
A photo-micrograph, by Mr. J. H. Pledge, F.R.M.S., showing the 
lack crosses ” marking in the starch grain of the Lumiére “ Auto- 
ome” plate, is reproduced on p. 721. 


” 


the frillng of “Autochrome” plates may be prevented by a 
eedure described by Mr. Welborne Piper on p. 711. 
A recommendation of “The Amateur Photographer ”’ is quoted on 


717. 


The Warner-Powrie Process.— -Following some further notes on 
S latest deve opment of scteen-plate colour photography, Dr. 
meth Mees points out the facilities of the Warner-Powrie system , 
he making of colour duplicates and prints on paper from the 
yative obtained at a single exposure in an ordinary camera. 

Mr. E. J. Wall characterises the process as a most important 
vance. (P. 707.) 


ie Oil Process.—M. Puyo kindly specifies and illustrates the 
ise brushes used by him for the pigmenting operation in making 
prints. (P. 712.) 

The R.P.S. Exhibition.—A brief impression of the exhibition as a 
ole appears on p. 712. 


The Photographic Salon.—The first portion of a review of this 
a's exhibition occupies pp. 713-4. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


It should be difficult to find a single 
dissentient from the award made in the 
technical section of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s Exhibition to the 
Lumiére Brothers for their “Autochrome” plate. If 
there is one, he cannot have seen the collection of three- 
colour transparencies on the plates which form a special 
section of the exhibition and constitute a chorus of 
encomiums more eloquent than any form of words. The 
invention has obtained and more than deserved a recep- 
tion as enthusiastic as that accorded to the process of 
Daguerre, with which, in fact. it has a number of points 
in common. Its triumph is bound to fix attention for 
some time to come on the screen-plate methods of colour 
photography, more than one of which, if reports are true, 
are commercially imminent. 

* * * 


Honour for 
the Lumiére 
Autochrome 
Plate. 


A Case tor A disgraceful scene, in which photo- 
Protest. graphers figured, was witnessed on 
Saturday last on the Brooklands motor track and ended, 
according to reports, in a free fight. During’ the racing 
a car was overturned and two persons seriously injured. 
On their being removed to the office of the clerk of the 
course, a number (six or eight) of photographers—pre- 
sumably Press photographers—endeavoured to push their 
way into the office with the idea,of photographing the 
bruised and bleeding bodies under the hands of the 
medical men. This the officials prevented, and, seizing 
some of the most prominent amongst the photographers, 
hustled them away from the door, much to the satisfaction 
of the general body of onlookers. No doubt these men 
were employed by some of the newspapers which give 
illustrations of such sensational accidents as the above, 
and, it is to be hoped, pay well those who do their best to 
execute their commands. In the above case, had the 
photographers succeeded in their object, there is no doubt 
that some of the papers would have had illustrations of 
the injured and bleeding victims of the accident being 
treated by the doctors. It is, however, satisfactory to 
learn that the officials frustrated such an outrage on 
decency, for which the papers sanctioning such practices 
are as much to blame as the photographers. 


* * * 
Aluminium M. Emile Vigouroux, in a paper recently 
bis Pied before the French Chemical Society, has 
Chloride. described the results of some experi- 


ments on the use of aluminium as a 
reducing agent for the silver haloid salts. He has found 
that metallic aluminium is an active reducer of silver 


chloride in both acid and alkaline media, but as a practical 


a 
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process recommends the treatment of the washed silver 
chloride when moistened with a little hydrochloric acid. 
Only enough of this latter is used to form a paste of the 
silver chloride, and the addition of fragments of aluminium 
then gives rise to a rapid réduction. The metallic silver 
thus obtained is found to have a high degree of purity, 
amounting to 99.5 to 99.6 per cent. of silver. The fact of 
the process requiring no accessories in the way of furnaces, 
fluxes, etc., specially fits it for the purposes of those 
desirous of recovering their own residues. 


* * * 
Sunday Although there have been several con- 
Photography. victions of late against photographers 


for carrying on their businesses on the Sabbath, Sunday 
photography is as largely carried on as it ever was, and 
is likely to be so long as the antiquated Act of Charles IT. 
is the only one under which prosecutions can be taken. 
Last week a tobacconist and newsvendor, Jacob Popp, of 
High Wycombe, answered the 300th summons against him 
for Sunday trading, in infringement of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Act of Charles II. He was fined 2s. 6d. anc 
costs. The utmost fine that can be inflicted, as we have 
said before, is 5s., and few photographers who carry on 
what is often a lucrative business on Sundays are likely 
to be deterred by such a penalty. It is noteworthy that i 
is only in country districts that this old Act is sometimes 
put into force, rarely in large towns. In some of them, 
such as manufacturing districts, a good amount of busi- 
ness is done, as many who want their portraits taken 
cannot afford the time to don their “Sunday best” on 
weekdays. To such, Sunday photography is certainly 
a great convenience, as without it their friends would be 
unable to possess their portraits. Still, the law does not 
look upon the taking of portraits, even in these circum- 
stances, as a work of necessity such as to claim exemption 
under this ancient Act. 


* * * 
Cleaning A correspondent last week asked for a 
Negatives. method of cleaning a negative upon 


which sulphur had been deposited as the result of follow- 
ing a hypo bath with one of acid. The cause of the 
trouble was the attempt to remove pyro stain with nitric 
acid. The acid decomposed the hypo contained in the 
film, and thus the one trouble was supplemented by 
another. As a matter of fact, a simple acid bath is of 
little use as a remedy for pyro stain. This stain is not 
readily removed by any means, and if it is not wanted 
it should be avoided at the start by using a non-staining 


formula. When it exists it can be reduced most effectiy 
and safely by bleaching the negative in a solution 
potassium bichromate and hydrochloric acid and r¢ 
veloping it with a non-staining developer. If suffici 
acid is used there will only ibe very slight intensificati 
and it will be found that the printing time of the nega 
is very much shortened. Good proportions are 10 , 
bichromate and 20 minims hydrochloric acid in ey 
ounce, while amidol is perhaps the best redeveloy 
This process will also remove sulphur freshly deposi 
in the film. from decomposed hypo, for the bleaching s 
tion dissolves freshly precipitated sulphur somew 
readily. It may not do so if the sulphur has been in 
film for some time, as in our correspondent’s case, 

while this point is doubtful, the remedy is worth tr 
The process is very safe and certain, and it seldom f 
to materially improve a negative, though, of course, sc 
stains are proof against it. 


* * * 
Copyright A case of some interest to photograph 
pictures: Ha) who copy pictures in public galley 
Giileatione came before the Vacation Court one | 


last week. From the report, it see 
that the defendants in the case, Messrs. Clarke and Day 
being desirous of copying the picture of “ Harmony,” 
F. Dicksee, R.A. (now on exhibition at the Tate Galler 
and of issuing the reproductions as postcards, obtai: 
he permission of the Trustees of the Gallery to do 
and proceeded with the work. Thereupon Messrs. Agr 
and Sons applied for an interim injunction to restrain 
defendants from infringing the copyright they held in 
picture. When the case came on last week, the defenda 
said they were willing to submit to a perpetual injuncti 
and the learned judge made an order to that effect. Fr 
his it will be seen that, although the Trustees of 
Gallery had given permission for the picture to be copi 
he reproducers were still liable to action for infrin 
ment of the copyright which existed in it. Several 
the pictures in the Tate Gallery are still copyright, ¢ 
although the Trustees may give permission for them 
e copied, that does not exempt the reproducer i 
roceedings under the Copyright Act if there be an ex 
ing copyright in them. ‘That is a matter that the would 
reproducer should ascertain for himself before apply 
or the consent of the Trustees, or he may find him: 
anded in legal proceedings. Artists sometimes sell 
copyright in their works and the pictures separately, 
which case the owner of a picture has not the right 
reproduce it. 


SaaS 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 


Edited by Grorcz E. Brown, F.I.C. 


Tue forty-seventh annual issue of THe British JourRNAL 
PuHoroGRapHic ALMANAC will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Armanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 

Screen-PriateE Turen-Conrour Procusses 

and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1908 will be 


modified to make it more than ever the book of univer 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1908 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical wo 
The standard matter and formule will be revised & 
added tc where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 1 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


*“ Important Norice—The attention of advertisers 
specially directed to the announcement that the ent 
edition of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will again be plat 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1, 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing seas 
and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
esteemed by the publishers. 
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TITLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS.* 


year or two ago the “Studio” office published a 
urporting to be for artists and photographers. It 
collection of poetical titles intended for picturés. 
“our contemporaries took it upon itself to empty 
us of its scorn upon painters for the mere idea 
thing, presumably for the sin of their having had 
for them a thing which they did not want, had 
asked for, and would never use. We wonder 
r that paper will change its point of view in its 
of this work, or whether it will, in consistency, ban 
stographers for humbugging cheats because this 
3 prepared for them. 
out a doubt such a book embodies a ridiculous 
or it is manifestly one thing to be reminded of a 
te line of poetry by some scene or its presentment, 
ite another to look up a book of verses and couplets 
would a directory or a time-table. Suppose, for 
e, “Arry gets a nice view of bathers on Ramsgate 
will he improve matters by looking out a title 
thinks worthy of it, such, for instance, as:— 
[he moving waters at their priest-like task, 
Jf pure ablution round earth’s human shores”? 
ligh-falutin’ titles pall. Fancy the catalogue of a 
whose library owned a well-thumbed copy of this 
ook! What an anthology of snips and snails it 
le! Nine times out of ten a plain prose descriptive 
mnot be beaten. Tags of poetry are a nuisance 
Sis usually the case, they but put bald statements 
tal fact into jingle or inversion. 'Where a poetic 
Of service is in the case of an idea in a picture 
mot be described in matter-of-fact prose, but which 
line of poetry will delicately direct and attune the 
The sort of thing we are given a choice of here 
sunset on a summer’s day,” “'The evening shades 
* “The evening twilight fades away,” “The sun 
the fields.” If the not extraordinary effects 
in these jewels of poetic diction are not sufficiently 
in the pictures without them, the photographer is 
lous state, and it will take more than a title book 
him. 
of the specimens are far-fetched enough. 


What 


“Titles for Photographs.’ London ; Office of “Focus.” 6d. 


| we do not envy the daisies. 


business has this under “ Architecture ”: “Tn gloomy cells 
and shades profound, the monk abjured a world he ne’er 
could view.” ‘The precise compliment implied in the fol- 
lowing is-a little elusive: “No spring, no summer’s beauty 
hath such grace as I have seen in one autumnal face.” 
And this is not much better: “Her hair is like the summer 
tresses of the trees,” which seems to us to say little 
for either the hair or the trees. “A man he seems of 
cheerful yesterdays ” might apply to one at present down 
on his luck. “The fresh Spring’s gaudy hue” may prob- 
ably be useful when colour work has become more general, 
but what could be distinctly identified pictorially by “The 
gentle air of spring”? If anything could be made of it, 
we should suggest the title “There's air!” as even more 
free from ambiguity. A similarly elusive effect to photo- 
graph would be that which would picture “ May glides 
onward into June,” and he would be a close observer of 


| Nature who could focus on the business as it progressed. 


Many of these titles torn from their context convey only 
flippant ideas, which is a gross unfairness to the poet. 
“The daisies kiss our feet” induces the question, Whose 
feet? and our answering imagination includes those of 
tramps and gypsies, or of heavily shod cow-shed boys, and 
In the same way, “Up the 
sunny banks The trees retire in scattered ranks” makes 
us think of the advent of the camera fiend and its effect 
upon horror-stricken nature. “Yon cottage seems @ 
bower of bliss” should surely have been classified amongst 
figure subjects, and so might “Dusky-sandalled Eve,” 
whilst “The swell of summer’s ocean ” might fit a portrait 
of our friend Mr. Mortimer. The following, if shorn of 
its first two words, would also come in for figure work: 


“ Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down.” 


We might go on for pages, pointing out the absurdities 
of lines wrenched from their context, of misquotation and 
mauled quotation, the latter quite painful in some cases. 
But we hope we have shown enough of the kind of thing 
by our few examples. At the end there are a quantity 
of real brand-new phrases never seen upon a picture yet, 
such as “Homeward bound,” “(Maiden meditation,” 


“Toilers of the sea,” “The bookworm,” and many other 


“new and favourites.” ‘The best thing in the whole book 
is a list of synonyms, which appears to be well done, and 
is likely to be useful. 


SCREEN-PLATE PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE 
WARNER-POWRIE PROCESS. 


3 last week the account of the Warner-Powrie screen- 
“ess, there were several matters which we were compelled 
is briefly as possible in order to avoid over-burdening 
iption with technical details. The interest, however, 
she process is sufficient inducement to add certain other 
ws to those already given. As regards the results, our 
We are afraid, must possess their souls in patience 
Opening of the Exhibition of the Society of Colour 
phers on September 30. The collection of examples of 
olour processes to be there brought together is likely 
sufficient interest alone, yet the great and unique 
permitted by the Warner-Powrie process give good 
or supposing that the show will be visited by many 
this account. 

Focess of Manufacture of Warner-Powrie 

Screen-Plates, 

be of general interest to give a more detailed descrip- 
le Way in which the screen-plates are produced in the 
oWrie process. The surface of a plate of ordinary glass 


is thoroughly cleaned and coated with a weak solution of gelatine, 
albumen, a mixture of the two, or of any suitable colloid body 
containing a proportion of alkaline bichromate. The mixture 
is very similar to the bichromatised fish-glue employed by photo- 
engravers. This coating having dried, the plate is exposed’ 
under a screen ruled with opaque lines which are double the 
width of the transparent spaces between them. The spaces cor- 
respond, as we shall see, to the exact width of the green and 
red bands in the manufactured screen. Those portions of the 
sensitised coating which are protected by the lines of the screen 
are not affected by the exposure to light, but the portions under- 
neath the spaces in the screen are rendered insoluble on exposure. 
“Development ” takes place in warm water, the mixture of glue 
and albumen dissolves in the unaffected parts, and there remains 
on the plate an enormous number of transparent lines in relief 
separated by depressions which are bare glass. The plates are 
then immersed in a solution of a green dye which penetrates the 
colloid bands, and forms a screen of microscopic green lines. 
The plate is then placed in a bath of alum or tannic acid, 
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which fixes the colour and enables the bands to attain suffi- 
cient intensity. Emerging from this bath, the plate is washed 
and recoated with a sensitive mixture and again exposed under 
the same screen, but with an adjustment of the carrier in which 
it rests to such an extent that the green lines just produced 
are protected by the double width lines of the negative. Between 
the portion of each band left uncovered and those stained green 
there is thus formed a narrow region which. is equally protected 
by the opaque bands of the negative. On exposure being com- 
pleted the plate is passed as before into warm water to develop 
the image, and it is then seen that a screen has been formed 
with a series of green lines and of transparent lines in relief 
separated by intervals narrower than the lines in relief. The 
plate is then plunged into a red dye bath and fixed and mor- 
danted as before. Examined by transmitted light, the screen 
then presents a yellow colour, due to the mixture of the red and 
green rays of the two lines which are printed at this stage. 
It has now to receive a third impression of bichromated mixture, 
and is then exposed through the back without the interposition 
of any negative. The light thus reaches the sensitive film through 
all portions of the screen not occupied by green and red lines. 
As soon as exposure is completed it is again developed in warm 
water and transferred to a blue dye bath, which stains only those 
portions other than the red and green, and forms with them a 
continuous series of colours over the whole of the screen. As a 
result, the screen examined under a microscope shows a series 
of fine red and green lines separated by narrower blue lines, 
and to the naked eye examining it by transmitted light appears 
grey, due to the mixture of red, green, and blue. 

From a practical point of view, this method, which consists 
essentially in leaving ‘between the red and green lines a space 
which can be filled up with the blue, offers several advantages :— 

1. It removes the difficulty of registration after the exposure 
of the screen. 

2. It avoids all possibility of white interspaces and of over- 
lapping of two bands of different colours ; and 

5. As blue is the colour which appears most intense in the 
screen, it is an advantage that the blue lines should be slightly 
narrower, and ‘thus less visible. 

The screen is coated with a suitable varnish, and is then 
ready to receive the panchromatic emulsion. 

All the operations are conducted by a machine which brings 
the sensitive plate in contact with the screen-negative, and 
automatically adjusts exposure to variations in the temperature 


PREPARING COLOUR-DUPLICATES 


Ty the history of all technical processes there are two distinc 
stages—the first, the period during which ideas occur to in- 
ventors, and patents are taken out. In every process these ideas 
and patents follow one another in rapid succession from many 
different sourcés. There follows a period of experiment and 
research on the part. of the inventors which frequently eliminates 
a large number of the more impracticable of the processes. And 
then comes the second period, when the fittest, which have sur- 
vived, become workable and practicable, and eventually make 
their way on to the market. It is this second stage which 
appears to be now commencing in the history of screen-plate 
colour photography, and it is because screen-plate colour photo- 
graphy has at last developed from the exnerimental stage into 
the region of practical manipulation that it has aroused so much 
interest and thought. 

At first sight the advantages offered by a process in which 
only one plate was used, in which an ordinary camera was used, 
and in which only one exposure was required, appeared over- 
whelming, but it is clear that these advantages will be to some 
extent counterbalanced by corresponding disadvantages. In the 
case of mosaic plates the most serious disadvantage lies in the 
impossibility of reducing those plates; and one can make one, 


and humidity of the air. Although the method is used 
originators of the Warner-Powrie process for securing ; 
plates in lines, yet it is equally applicable to the makin 
screen-plate of any form whatever, and whether of regulé 
metrical pattern or of irregular grain. The advantages 
ever, which are possessed only by a plate of linear rulin 
already been pointed out in the previous article on the g 
yet as it is conceivable that for certain purposes of th 
cess worker a screen of other pattern might be a desidey 
it is therefore of importance to recognise that the met 
producing the screen-plates allows of any such variation 
made. 


The Simplicity of Printing Warner-Pows 
Colour Transparencies. 

The danger of writing of the Warner-Powrie process j 
any description makes it appear complicated. Although 
printings are necessary for the printing of a colour transpa 
the actual manipulation is precisely the same as the mak 
a lantern-slide with the exposure broken up into three rv 
There is no register needed between the screen-plate ne 
and the sensitive positive-plate, save that one set of lines 
at right angles to that of the other, and printing is d 
ordinary artificial light. Such, indeed, is the simplicity 
process that when the directions for the use of the comr 
plates come to be written they will read something like ¢ 

“Tay the colour-negative film upwards in the printing- 
and lay upon it a piece of thin glass. Lay the positive § 
plate film down and expose with the printing-frame squ 
the light. At the end of ten or fifteen seconds, and ¥ 
covering the printing-frame, shift the frame to a small 
to the rays of light, and continue exposure for a further 
time. At the expiration of this time again shift to an 
angle—the opposite direction—and again expose for the 
time. The plate is then removed and developed in the de 
a fixed time.” 

Some other aspects of the Warner-Powrie process must 
for future issues, but in the meantime we must ask for 
careful reading of the following articles by Dr. C. BE. K 
‘Mees and Mr. E. J. Wall. Dr. Mees, it will ibe seen, shov 
the Warner-Powrie method is free from the disabilities o 
reproductiveness which characterise an irregular grain p 
The diagrams and text explaining the difference betwe 
two require a close study in order that this new and ve 
| portant side of screen-plate colour processes may be unde 


BY THE WARNER-POWRIE PROCESS. 


and only one, positive ; and second positives, and more esp 
| prints on paper, are out of the question. 
Wanted, Prints on Paper. 

It is generally felt that in any process of colour photog 
which is to be really successful it is necessary that pri 
paper should be obtained, and those who have watched the 
| development of colour photography will probably agree wi 
when I suggest that the great increase of interest in the « 
during the last few years has been due not so much to im] 
| methods of negative making as to the development of pr 
which render the production of prints on paper, if not eé 
least practicable, so that the impossibility of printing of 1 
plates is an exceedingly serious handicap. 


The Drawback of Reversal Processes 
Another great difficulty of the process is the reversal 
is necessary to transform the negative into the positive. 
not merely introduces a number of complicated chemic 
actions, but has a far more serious corollary. In order to! 


satisfactory reversal by means of solution of the silver I 
agent, such as persulphate of permanganate, it is essentie 
the plates should be thinly coated. If a thickly coated 
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taining a good deal of silver be taken, it is not possible to 
velop that silver through to the back in the highest exposures, 
id any undeveloped silver bromide left in the high-lights causes 
1 the secondary development a veil of fog to spre. 
tire plate, which degrades all the colours, even if it be very 
ight indeed. Consequently, it is necessary that the emulsion 
ed for a plate intended for reversal shall be thinly coated, 
1d shall contain very little silver. This produces at once the 
fortunate result that such an emulsion can have but little 
titude, and for this reason the range of contrast which a 
psaic plate intended for reversal can render is very small 
deed, it being, for instance, almost impossible to render ¢he 
lour of a heavy foreground and also a blue sky above; and, 


oreover, it is necessary that exposures should be judged with 
nsiderable accuracy. 


ad over the 


The Warner-Powrie Screen-Plate Process. 


The new method of printing discovered by Mr. Powrie, and 
scribed in last week’s British JourRNAL oF PHorToGgRaruy, con- 
tutes a step of the greatest importance in the production of 
lour photographs. It enables us to make, not a positive but 
complementary negative, in which not only is black ren- 
ted as clear glass, and white as a dense deposit, but greens 
e represented as magenta-reds, blues as yellows, scarlets as 
ne-greens, and so on; and from this complementary negative 
prepare any number of positives giving the correct colour 
ndering. It gives us, moreover, two separate and distinct 
thods of printing on paper. 

Hither we can prepare from the negative a set of non-linear 
msparencies which can then be printed by any method, such, 
rinstance, as the convenient pinatype process, or it enables 
from the colour positive to print on “Uto” paper, a process 
ich, with the improvements which are sure to come in bleach- 
t paper, will probably be of the greatest importance. 

li may be of interest first to consider the effect of the printing 
the positives from the negatives in the Warner-Powrie method 
th the aid of diagrams, which were originally published in 
m Brivisn Journat or Puorocraruy of July 5:— 

Consider a colour negative having lines (horizontal in the 
g. 1) of red, green, and blue, and imagine this to have been 
posed to green light and developed so that the green stripe 
black, the clear red.and blue lines giving the plate a bright 
igenta colour. Now superpose this on a second line-screen 
aced at right angles over it. 

Then Fig. 1 shows the appearance of the two plates, the squares 
lich are crossed out being black and the clear squares (1 and 9) 
msparent and coloured. Squares 2, 3, 7, and 8 are black (or 
ty dark), because two different lines are overlapping, while 
wares 4, 5, and 6 are black because of the deposit on the 


en stripe. Ifa positive plate be exposed behind this we shall 
the appearance shown in Fig. 2, where squares 1 and 9 are 
ick and the other seven squares clear. Now let us consider 
effect of printing these two plates in the method shown on 
Ge 689 of the “B.J.” for September 13. Fig. 3 shows the 
pearance of the negative and positive plates superposed, giving 


one line above and below the nine squares which we are con- 
sidering. 

If, then, we print as is shown in Fig. 1 of page 689, we shall 
get the positive shown in Fig. 2. 

Now, if we print as shown in Fig. 2 of page 689, we shall 
superpose line 1 of the negative where 2 was, line 2 where 3 was, 
and so on. This will give us the positive shown in Fig. 4, 


Green Blue 


Fig. 3. 


which, superposed on the previous exposure shown in Fig. 2 


> 
will give Fig. 5 as the positive, 


Red 


Blue 


Green 


squares 1 and 9 being black from the first exposure, and 3 and 4 
from the second. 
Tilting the other way, as shown in Fig. 3 of page 689, we shall 
get Fig. 6 as the positive :— 
Red Green Blue Red 


Green Blue 


which, superposed on the other two exposures shown in Fig. 5, 
will give Fig. 7 as the final positive. 

Tn this way we have transformed the original negative in 
which the green line 4, 5, 6, was black, into a positive in which 
the only green line 2, 5, 8, is clear. 

With the aid of Mr. J. H. Pledge I hope in a future article 
to confirm these figures with actual photomicrographs of the 
crossing line-screens. 

It will be seen from this theoretical proof that the claim of 
Mr. Powrie that he has discovered a practical method of print- 
ing screen-negatives can be justified by the application of the 
same reasoning as was originally employed to show that mosaic 
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sereens were not printable by direct superposition. A disadvan- 
tage which attaches to the method is that a point image is 
represented in the positive by three points, one from each 
exposure—that is, that an image which is the width of one line 
will be blurred to the width of three lines. Fortunately, owing 
to the great fineness of the lines, which are about 630 to the 
inch, this represents a point as an oyal of only 1-200th of an 
inch in its greatest length, a blurring which for practical pur- 
poses may be considered as negligible. 
Emulsion Grain and Screen-Plates. 

The method employed by Mr. Powrie for preparing the screen- 
plates enables lines to be made of almost any fineness whatever. 
It may be taken that the Lumiére autochrome plates are equi- 
valent to a line positive where the lines are about 2,000 to the 
inch, but owing to the advantage which even distribution of 
lines gives in avoidance of juxtaposition of identical colours it 
is possible to use coarser line-screens than could be used in the 
case of irregularly distributed mosaics without a greater reduc- 
tion being caused by the screen elements. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that there is a distinct limit to the fineness of a line 
or mosaic filter, a limit imposed by the diameter of the granular 
agglomerates of the plate. For the purposes of development, 
the unit of a plate is the particle, a thing of considerably greater 
size than the plate grain, and consisting of an agglomeration of 
grains. If any portion of a particle be exposed, the whole par- 
ticle becomes developable, and if the screen elements are of the 
same order and magnitude as the particles, is may hanpen that 
a particle is partly under a green element. and partly under a 
red element. If green light be falling on that portion of the 
plate it will pass through the green element and affect the 
particle, but the whole particle will develop, and will obstruct 
not only the green element but also the red element, giving 
that particular green ray the effect of a yellow ray. 

It may consequently be taken that the limit of convenient 
diminution of the screen elements hag been reached whenever 
the lines are so fine that they are invisible under ordinary 
examination. From this point of view the Warner-Powrie 
screens leave little to be desired. With regard to colour-render- 
ing, there are two decisive elements which will settle this. The 
first is the colour of the screens—that is, their absorption cuts— 
and the second is the sensitising of the plates. Complicating 
the question of colour-rendering must necessarily affect the ques- 
tion of the sensitiveness of the plate, which, owing to the fact 
that in any case the exposures must be considerable, should be 
enhanced as much as possible. 

With regard first to the colour of the screens, there are two 
conditions here which must be fulfilled. ‘The colour of the plate, 
when viewed as a whole, must be approximately neutral—that 
is to say, the plate must appear grey, as otherwise no pure whites 


SOME NOTABLE FEATURES OF 


Tux article in last week’s issue of the “B.J.” will, I think, 
be marked out as the first announcement of a really practical 
process of colour photography, applicable to all subjects by the 
man in the street, the hand-camera worker, and the professional 
photographer. It is as great an advance on the starch-grain 
or other irregular grain process as these were over the ordinary 
three-negative processes, because one can obviously print on any 
surface. It promises one practically a matrix from which 
reproductions can be made, and, if the plates are but put on 
the market at anything like a reasonable price, it is the process 
of the future. 

The points which particularly strike me are, first, the ex- 
tremely ingenious method of making the filter-plate. Why 
some one should never have hit on the idea of using a ruled 
grating for the matrix and staining its image seems now incom- 
prehensible. Both Professor R. W. Wood and Mr. Thorp had 
utilised diffraction gratings with different spacings for obtain- 


or greys can be obtained. In the case of the Warner-Poy 
screens the plate is scarcely a neutral grey, being slightly vic 
in shade ; this is a difficulty which improved screen dyes y 
doubtless remedy. 

A second condition is that if bright colours are to be obtais 
the spectrum cuts of the filters must be abrupt, and have | 
little overlap. In the case of the autochrome plates this ¢ 
dition has been realised with great success by Messrs. Lumit 
the filters giving practically no overlap whatever. The Warr 
Powrie plates, as at present made, give somewhat great overla 
with scarcely sufficiently abrupt absorptions. It must be reme 
bered that if narrow-banded filters are used speed will be sac 
ficed, as naturally narrow-banded filters pass less light 41 
wide-banded. 

In order to obtain correct rendering, the sensitising of 
emulsion must be adapted to the filters. It is necessary t] 
with the compensating filter used, equal density should be | 
tained beneath the red, green, and blue filters upon exposi 
to white light. In actual practice it is not convenient to ms 
a compensating filter which affects the relative intensity un 
the green and red filters, and consequently in the sensitising 
the plates the aim of the maker should be to equalise exposu 
under the red and green filters for the light which is to be us 
in the case of the negative plate daylight, and in the case of { 
positive plate any convenient artificial source, and then, if nec 
sary, cut down the blue with a yellow filter of the requil 
depth. 

In the case of several commercial filters I have found 
practicable to obtain equality to daylight by the use of a yell 
filter, which only increased the exposure from one and a h 
to two times, the red and green being already adjusted to equali 
If the plates be coated with a gelatino-bromide emulsion a 
bathed it should be possible to make the plate apart from 
screen of a speed of about 250 Watkins. The mosaic screen will 
about a x20 screen, and with the compensator, say, at X40, givi 
a working speed of about 6 Watkins, a speed sufficient to ma 
instantaneous exposures in bright sunlight and with a wide ap 
ture lens practicable. 

Should the manufacturing details be successfully solved 1 
Warner-Powrie plates would seem likely to form an extreme 
simple method of colour photography; the exposures wou 
have as great a latitude as is obtained with any plate at preser 
and the scale of gradation would be as good. The exposure wou 
not be unduly prolonged, and the manipulation would be 
simple as the handling of an ordinary panchromatic plate, whi 
the tilting necessary for the preparation of the positive could 
made automatic by the introduction of a simple printing boa 


| fitted with the necessary stops to give the correc angle. 


C. E. Kenneta Mess. 


THE WARNER-POWRIE PROCESS. 


ing colour photographs, and yet neither had thought of stai 
ing up the impressed image of the grating, relying solely upt 
diffraction for the results. It is obvious that, given a meth 
of registering the lines, there is theoretically no limit to 4 
fineness of the manufactured linear screen-plate. Practicall 
of course, there must be a limit. 
The second and the most important point about this ne 
process is the extremely ingenious idea of printing. Again, 
is so perfectly obvious. The principle involved has been reco} 
nised unconsciously for years in connection with the Joly an 
McDonough results, and, curiously enough, has always bee 
looked upon as an actual defect of the process. One has on! 
to turn back to the photographic journals of 1900 to find the 
at the R.P.S. Exhibition some results were then shown an 
comments made upon the change of colour by direct or obligt 
examination. It is also a lecture experiment, which I have show 
repeatedly, and I have yet a special slide with micrometer scre 
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) shift the lines of the screen and cause a change of colour. 
was so obvious that by altering the direction of view or of 
e light, one saw the correct colour exactly underlying its 
le position, or one saw through the colour-screen element lving 
the right or left, yet no one had thought of utilising this 
r printing. 
A careful search through most colour literature and the 
tents relating to colour photography shows that in the Bras- 
ur-Sampolo patent, No. 8,390, 1896, the idea of using linear 
ates for printing is utilised, and may be briefly summarised 
follows:—A linear-taking screen is used for making the 
iirix negative exactly as in the Joly and McDonough pro- 
ses. To obtain each separate colour record from this matrix 
gative a black and white ruled screen, with the opaque lines 
ice the width of the transparent, is placed in contact with the 
ear negative, and an exposure on a plate made. The black 
d white screen is then shifted so as to cover the portion 
the linear negative already recorded in the second plate or 
msparency, and so as to uncover a new line. Again an ex- 
sure is made, and the process repeated for the third colour. 
the same patent one finds the idea of using what one may call 
monochromatic filter with the complete colour record, which 
er shall stop out two of the colours and only allow the third 
act, and in this way three separate colour-sensation records 
1 be obtained. This could obviously be used for obtaining 
ee negatives from an “autochrome,” for one has merely to 
» a deep-red filter that will completely stop out the green 
d violet to obtain a negative of only the red starch- 


| grain image, and the same applies with 
chromatic filter. 

McDonough, in hig patent No. 12,645, 1896, claims the method 

of a registering printing frame with micrometer screws for 
obtaining exact superposition of the linear negative with a paper 
or transparency plate also bearing the screen elements, and 
provided with particular figures, such as diamonds, half circles, 
or white lines for the purpose of registration. 
; The only other patent which at all bears on the subject 
is one by Brasseur, 28,798, 1903, but this applies solely to stereo 
work, the idea being to break up the stringy appearance by using 
one positive with the lines vertical and the other with the lines 
horizontal, but this obviously has but little to do with the 
duplication of results. 

The fact that the Warner-Powrie process will enable us to 
utilise the bleach-out printing process will possibly give a fillip 
to the production of this paper in improved form—and there is 
room for improvement. 

The one point on which at present we have no information 
is the emulsion, for upon this and the correct adjustment of the 
filters depends the faithfulness of the colour-rendering. This 
is an important matter if this or any other process is to be 
used for scientific work. As long as one confines one’s atten- 
tion to picture-making want of red sensitiveness or minima 
in the sensitiveness in any other region of the spectrum is not 
of much moment, but for the registration of pure colour it 
may be fatal. 


a green and violet mono- 


E. J. Waia,-F:R:P.S; 


THE FRILLING OF AUTOCHROME PLATES. 


wy complaints have been made of the facility with which 
se plates frill, so a remedy that is perfectly successful with 
self may be of some service. It is not all original, as several 
the details were suggested to me by others. I did not, how- 
r, find any of the suggestions to be effective alone, though a 
nbination of them has proved serviceable. 

Jonsidering that alcohol is prejudicial to the plate, it seems 
her curious that so much should be used in the first developer. 
ling nearly always seems to commence in this developer, 
1 it occurs between the glass and the under-film, which 
ongly suggests a solvent action of the alcohol on the varnish 
tI understand is used in the lower film. Acting on this idea 
educed the quantity of aleohol in solution A from 100 ce. to 
cc,, and made up the difference with water. ‘Then, again, it 
med evident that frilling should be less likely to occur in 
» first development if the plate was surrounded by a wide 
rgin of unexposed emulsion upon which the develoner would 
eno reducing action, therefore I used carriers with a wide 
nch rebate. I took these precautions from the start, but they 
fe not entirely successful. Frilling to a very small amount 
eared in the rebates during the first development, and spread 
y tapidly in the second development. It was checked slightly 
strengthening the redeveloper, which is rather weak and slow 
action. A double strength solution gives full density in 
3 than two minutes, and so there is less time for the frilling 
spread. The intensifier, however, settled matters by raising 
film indiscriminately everywhere, so these precautions alone 
unsuccessful. ‘Finally, I have adopted the following com- 
te method, and now do not get even a sign of frilling. 
‘lutions A and D are both modified, as described above, 
l the wide rebate is retained. When the plate is taken out 


of the dark-slide a piece of softened red modelling wax is rubbed 
three or four times along each edge. This gives a slightly greasy 
coating, though no wax is deposited. The plate is then de- 
veloped, washed, reversed, and washed again. After the second 
washing it is dried on a whirler, and is then bound all round 
with half-inch adhesive rubber surgical strapping. After this 
it is redeveloped and put through all the final processes. 

The use of the tape was su ted by Mr. Sinclair, but it is 
a very troublesome matter to bind the undeveloped plate in 
the dark, though very easy to do it in daylight when the plate 
has been developed, reversed, and dried. The wide rebate, the 
reduced alcohol, and the wax perfectly protect the plate up to 
this stage. The wax might protect it longer, but it is safer to 
bind, as the next operation affects the extreme margins of the 
plate. 

Mr. McIntos 


h, in his demonstration at the R.P.S., suggested 
the use of a whirler, and it has proved to be a most valuable 
accessory. My first plates were saved from complete ruin only 
by its use, for whirling is about the only thing that will stop 
frilling when it has once started. 

The drying and binding of the plate adds only about five 
minutes to the time required for producing an autochrome, and 
it is better to spend it in these effectual precautions rather than 
in attempts to stop or remedy frilling that has already begun. 

During my experiments I have noticed that solution ©, the 
reversing solution, generally leaves a certain amount of scum 
on the film. This is removed by a piece of cotton wool while 
washing, as the water alone does not move it. This has nothing 
to do with frilling, but as I have seen no reference to it in 
previous articles it may be worth mentioning. 

C. WELBORNE Piper. 


(urocHRomE Puarrs.—Messrs. Adams and Co. still have a good 
ply of these, together with screens, developer, etc., and are 
) advancing prices on account of the difficulty in obtaining 
m; the cost being, for 9 cm. by 12 cm., 5s. a box of four, 


Messrs. Adams 
“ Auto- 


and for 13 cm. by 18 cm., 10s. a box of four. 
also have ready a special “whirler’? for use with the 


chrome” plates, such a contrivance having proved necessary to 
prevent frilling, as mentioned in Mr. Piper’s article in this issue. 
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BRUSHES FOR THE OIL PROCESS 


BY M. 


AS WORKED 
PUYO. 


Ty response to our request for a reference to the precise descrip- 
tion of brush used by him in the Rawlins oil process, M. Puyo 
has kindly furnished us with the following particulars and 
drawings, which are the only additional details necessary 
to supplement the very complete instructions for the oil 
process which, with M. Puyo’s permission, appeared in our 
issue of August 30. M. Puyo writes:—“The brush, which I 
call ‘pied de biche,’ is so named from the hairs being those of 


Fig. 1. 


the ‘putois’ (polecat, or fitchet), and because the ends of the 
hairs form a surface inclined at an angle to the handle of tlie 
brush. Fitch hairs are, in my experience, much the best, as 
they are both supple and strong. The particular form (‘pied 
de biche’) of the brush, which has the hairs cut obliquely, 
is much more suitable for working on a surface inclined as in 
Fig. 2, for the reason that the hairs are then all perpendicular 
to the surface of the inked plate. The hand can then take up 


Fig. 2. 


a very natural position. Also, inking takes place more quickly 
owing to the position taken by the brush when pressure is 
applied to it, viz., a slight slipping movement towards the heel 
of the ‘pied de biche.’” M. Puyo buys his brushes from M. 
Bullier, 5, Rue Charlot, Paris, who manufactures twenty-four 
sizes of them, numbered 1 to 24, at prices from 80 centimes to 
17 francs. The sizes which M. Puyo finds most useful are 


No..15, costing 5.80 francs, and No. 4, costing 1.20 frane. 
straight fitch brushes of the same maker are purchasabl 
fourteen sizes at prices from 75 centimes to 4.75 francs. 4 
very small fitch brushes of the standing or straight pat 
mounted in a quill, are obtainable at prices which averag 
to 50 centimes. They are very suitable for local workin 
the prints. As a guide to those of his colleagues of the P 
Club who have taken up the oil process, M. Puyo has advised 
following selection of brushes :— 


Fr. C 
1 Fitch “pied de biche,” oblique, No. 14,15, or 16 5 
1 Fitch “pied de biche,” oblique, No. 3, 4, or 5... 1 
1 Fitch, straight, No. 7, 8, or 9.. 2 
1 Fitch, straight, No. 3, 4, or 5 al 
a Witch, aniquill, Nov 3.2... 0 
1 Bitch, No, 7, 0 
ll |& 
M. Puyo adds that the list of brushes issued by M. Bu 
will be found to describe fully the varieties above referred t 


The pattern of the fitch brush cut obliquely, and descr 

in our previous article by the literal translation of “hi 
foot,” is indispensable, in M. Puyo’s judgment, to the pra 
of the oil process. Without it M. Puyo would not thin, 
attempting the process, but with it he regards himself as 
to work more rapidly than is possible for any one armed 
with straight brushes. The oblique brush, M. Puyo conelu 
proves its merit when used by him in giving demonstrat 
of the oil process, since with it he can finish a 10 by 8 port 
in twenty minutes. 
To this valuable addition to the notes which have alr 
ypeared, we would also supplement a word as to the “h 
minérale,” used by M. Puyo in preparing an ink of softer 
sistency. We were in doubt as to its precise character, bui 
are glad to learn from M. Puyo that our premise was cori 
It is a light petroleum oil, as used for motor-cars. Petrol 
ether, which is a slightly lighter spirit, may be used, bi 
light petrol such as now obtainable in every town and in e 
village, may be taken as identical with M.. Puyo’s “ ess 
minérale” and the “petroleum ether” occurring in our t¥ 
lation of August 30. 


2 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tur Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society is at a glance 
pretty much like its forerunners. One looks around for new 
ideas and new sensations, and, in the pictorial section at any 
rate, one does not find them—no large romantic, German land- 
scapes, for example, such as previous shows have displayed. But 
when the visitor looks attentively through the prints there is 
no denying that he finds evidences of cleverer, more observant, 
and more truly pictorial work than ever. For this reason the 
present exhibition will by no means rank as a dull affair, There 
may not perhaps be a very large proportion of oil prints, that 
latest development of the amateur; but there are a great varietv 
of new ideas in the method of attack in pictorial photography. 
If this show could be compared side by side with one only two 
or three years ago the aspect would be striking. The fact is, 
that any grounds for the complaint of behindhandedness of the 
Royal Photographic Seciety are now entirely wanting. As 


opposed to the Salon Exhibition, it is in reality much 2 
“up to date,” for the latter is but a throw-back to the ¢ 
when the American had not yet arrived as a temporary backh: 
All who are interested in the question of colour photogra 
will be able to make the acquaintance of the much-talke 
Lumiére process in a darkened portion of the gallery, wi 
the autochrome transparencies are on view. These, we thi 
will prove a great attraction to visitors in search of the ¥ 
derful. They will be dealt with fully in our next num 
but in the meantime we may say that, as a promise 
what is possible, nay, on the eve of accomplishment, 
aphy, they are interesting and pleasing m 


colour phote 
highest degree. , 
We should like to allude to a few of the leading prints 1m 
pictorial, or “West,” room. The president shows what. 


think, will rank as one of his very finest productions, 
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ter Landscape.” T. Steidel’s “Marino,” G. Bowley’s 
ring Day”; “Sur la Porte” and “En Passant.” by L. 
ne; “The Captain’s Horse,” by James Shaw; A. Elliott’s 
the Wilderness”; A. Gottheil’s “ Morgensonne’”’; J. 
wn’s “Studying the Nude”; Diihrkoop’s “ Portrait of an 
Lady” ; “Beaching a Coble,” by C. E. Wanless; “Kloster 
chow,” by Lette-Verein; “Nuit d’Hté,” by F. de Thierry ; 
irtenspicle,” a splendid interior with figures, by O. Scharf ; 
“Hiiner-Hof,” by Dr. Quedenfeldt; these make a list of 


things which strike us in a first visit as being good 


and above 
the average. 


The Germanic element is strong in them, it will be 
seen, and we congratulate the Royal Photographic Society upon. 
the co-operation of these talented Continental workers, to whom 
they have extended such wise and open. hospitality. 

The medals in the technical section are awarded to the Lumiére 
Autochrome plate, irrespective of any particular result shown 
in connection with it, and to Professors Lowell and Lampland 
for photographs of Mars taken at the Lowell Observatory. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


) or three hours’ study of the works at this exhibition con- 
is our opinion that it is a very good middling show—very 
J indeed. We do not wish our praise to be so faint as to 
Jamnatory, but no critic, we believe, will rate this year’s 
lay as a surpassingly fine one. The day is past, it seems, 
those one or two superlative pictures which put to shade the 
of an exhibition ; photographers are levelling up so rapidly. 
‘great ones are being very well imitated by the lesser, who 
them close, and occasionally those to whom we have looked 
first-class things seem to fall off, as the phrase goes. Mr. 
ghley is one of these. and Mr. A. Marshall another, in this 
on’s work. Of others, like Mr. Evans, and Mr. Craig Annan, 
se reputations are well established, it would seem unreason- 
2 to expect better and better things as the years go by, so 
i work causes no surprise, because its high level of merit 
expected of them. Such considerations lead one to admit 
ta good show may be also rather a dull one. 
there is anything in the way of a sensation it is the number 
works—seventeen, in fact—accepted from Mr. Malcolm 
uthnot. Certainly, most of these are to be warmly wel- 
wed, and the exhibition, as a whole, is indebted to them for 
ething of its attractiveness ; but it does not appear why the 
le seventeen have been hung in an exhibition of 183 pictures 
| sixty-seven senders. Half a dozen would have been more 
n twice the due average of Mr. Arbuthnot, and would have 
iciently furthered his reputation. We like his “Donkey- 
n” best of all for its action and the strength of the man’s 
d. No other picture by the same hand has so fine a quality. 
; “Shearing Sheep” is an unpleasant subject, and so is his 
iver,” in which a great, dark, wormy-looking tree-trunk 
awls hard and ugly against a distance. In “Sheep and 
adows,” however, he has succeeded well in catching a sunny 
ct. “To Leeward” is a good example of a different class of 
ject, and shows the deck of a yacht heeling over, whilst the 
v bestir themselves to the duties of their sport. Mr. Arbuth- 
jattempts all kinds of work, and with equal facility so far. 
s “Decorative Study” is a view of water-fowl taken from a 
her overhead point of view. It is neither very fine nor very 
1, unless its pronounced granulation place it in the last cate- 
y- Photographers have a curious habit of submitting items 
a view shorn of their setting and environment as snecifically 
orative pieces. Why this should be so we have never dis- 
ered, except when the results are applied as decoration to fire- 
eens and such like, and then they are but banal echoes of a 
panese idea without a spark of anything really Japanese. 
lvening Silhouette” is good in its design, which is made up 
the figure of a man and the stern of a vessel over which he 
stooping. Myr. Arbuthnot has repeated the idea in. other 
tks, and it is to be expected that he will continue to repeat 
and have his due following of sycophantic repeaters also 
future years. He himself seems to have borrowed not a little 
m Mr. Coburn in the matter. “A Vessel of the Olden 
me” seems to want a touch of crispness somewhere. It is a 
ty pleasing subject, well treated but for its monotonous 


textures. The clock tower of “Westminster” is in ugly per- 
spective, which causes it to topple over as by earthquake. In 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s portraits we can make no preference. That 
which depicts Mr. Coburn with a most deplorably hopeless and 
lugubrious expression is more or less in the Coburn manner. 
How easily these manners and styles can be simulated ! 

Rudolf Diithrkoop is represented by a dozen works. Many will 
prefer the fine and animated “ Conversation ” to all the rest. 
The sitters, if not actors, appear to be eminently fitted for a 
Stage career. Their poses are clever, natural, and spontaneous, 
yet withal one feels that they are poses. It is in the lighting, 
the textures, the quality, and the rich, true tones that this work 
excels. “Portrait of a Lady” is a particularly strong study 
of a face full of character. A very different subject. is afforded 
oy “The Poetess,” where the lineaments of Gabriele Reuter 
display a temperament highly sensitive and gentle. “Georgina ” 
is a charming little plump-faced girl. More taking still, per- 
haps, is another of that motherhood series in which Herr 
Jithrkoop excels. It is called “Mother and Child,” and the 
action of the mother is quite delightful. The last work of this 
alented worker which we particularly admire is “Study of a 
Head,” at once so delicate and strong in its admirable 
modelling. 


Another prolific exhibitor is J. Craig Annan. He usually 
manages to achieve something smacking of novelty, and this 
year he shows a book-plate, too large by far except for use in 
portly folios ; but it is to be presumed that he intends its repro- 
ductions to be much reduced. In a small version it would, we 
think, gain immensely. The design is that of a sort of Doctor 
of Laws—a lady, apparently. The face has a disingenuous ex- 
pression, a little marring the general pleasantness of an un- 
doubtedly clever photograph. Upon the lines of his highly 
successful “Stirling Castle,” Mr. Craig Annan sends now 
“Stonyhurst College.” The same crisp strength appears, with 
a mass of detail admirably broad in its management. But the 
sky is perhaps overdone. We admit that old copper engravings, 
of which this is so highly suggestive, were frequently topped by 
lowering clouds to support the depth of tone in the other parts ; 
but we submit that a sky so strong in contrasts as this goes beyond 
the occasion. “A Botticelli,” by Mr. Annan, does not represent 
“Sandro” himself, as the unrevised catalogue suggests, but a 
young lady whose face evidently bore for Mr. Craig Annan some 
resemblance to that of the type of Botticelli’s Madonnas. He, 
therefore, has dressed her, posed her, and placed her in such a 
way before a print of one of the well-known votive pieces that 
her head comes before, and all but obliterates, the original 
Madonna, and she therefore appears surrounded by ministering 
angels in the approved fashion. Was the trick worth while? 
Does it not smack of a boy’s prank, or, at least, of levity? And 


does this mixing up of real and ideal, of flat and round, of the 
pictured and the corporeal, add anything to our joy in either 
the altar-piece or the lady who stands in the way of it? Mr. 
Craig Annan’s portraits, as we have already suggested, are no 
better and no less good than he has shown us before, and they 
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therefore do not call for any special remark in a short and 
selective review. 

A. Horsley Hinton sends some extremely nice subjects, which 
are in some cases a little hurt by his evident over-anxiety to 
improve them. In the case of “The Creek,” a sky of powerful 
contrasts robs a pleasing picture of verisimilitude with Nature— 
a pitfall which Mr. Horsley Hinton, as a leader of men, should 
have kept clear of. He has done so in,“ The Crag,” which con- 
sequently is a better picture, though in other respects no better 
than the first. We are disposed to think “ The Steam Saw” one of 
the best things he has ever done. It is modern in spirit, and 
therefore in accordance with the spirit of photographic work. 
It is truthful in its message, and although full of bustle and 
turmoil and commonplace material, does not lack poetry. Its 
chief merit is the feature made of the tones of smoke and steam 
respectively seen against the sky. Quite as true in effect is 
his “Windsor Castle,” which gives convincingly the feeling of 
sunshine flooding across broad meadows. Sunshine, however, 
is quite absent from the “White Mill,” a work of which the 
modus operandi has already received printed publicity. We 
confess to disappointment, and it is only fair to state that the 
author shares our feelings. The fact is that the over-accentua- 
tion of contrasted tones has “ knocked the wind out of the sails ” 
of the mill, which should have boasted of more sparkle, lit as 
it is, than the other parts could show. 

F. J. Mortimer, of whom the world expects ‘great things in the 
marine line, is represented by but one example, and that by no 
means as good as his past work. No one would presume to claim 
more observation of sea effects than Mr. Mortimer practises, but 
it is just a question whether he is not too ready to lose truth 
of effect in his enlargements. “A Gale in March” strikes us as 
flatter and more monotonous in effect than it has need of being, 
and it has a very strong family likeness to his other sea pieces by 
reason of the never-varying methods in enlarging that Mr. 
Mortimer employs. Its subject, and the forms of the waves, 
are as admirable and as fascinating as ever. 

The work of Mr. Frederick H. Evans is likewise always the 
same in its methods, but as he does not enlarge, and thereby 
loses untold strength and charm for the sale of increased sca e, 
we do not lament his constancy to a method that serves him 
well. “In the Courtyard, Pierrefonds,” is a highly pictorial 
selection made in a building of great beauty, and teeming with 
romantic associations. It is, as a picture, a delightful bringing 
together of dark and light tones into a pleasing pattern. These 
tones never lose their character of richness and clearness, and 
though divided by positive edges, such as are inevitable in sunny 
stone-work, they are never hard. One can see from his work 
the processes of admiration and enthusiasm in Mr. Evans’s mind 
as he views and selects his subject. This is the art with the 
capital A, and his perfect technique and execution—mechanics 
im excelsis—manifests every jot and tittle of it. At the foot of 
one of the outside staircases in the reconstructed medieval castle, 
the major opus of Viollet le Duc, stands an equestrian statue 
of a warrior in armour. Can it be of the great Porthos himself ? 
The placing of this statue and its perfect harmoniousness with 
the line of the architecture it adorns speak no less of the un- 
erring taste of the photographer than of the genius of the 
architect. We must not dwell upon Mr. Evans’s other works, 
“The Stairway, Palace of the Popes, Avignon,” and “An 
Ancient Baptismal Font,” except to say that the reliefs upon 
the latter are a study of great beauty in direct lighting, shadows, 
and reflected lights. 

Charles Job is another worker who has done good service 
to the Salon in years past, and who now shows but one example, 
“On the Banks of the Arun.” It represents sheep under. trees 
upon a hillside, the sun flooding the valley beyond. In these 
pictures of sunshine it is not the mere forms of light and shade 
patches that make them lovely ; it is something else, for which 


a name is wanting. Feeling is a term that best expre 
and this Mr. Job has secured, with the result that his - 
calls up the precise sensations one feels in viewing a scer 
as this, where the atmosphere is permeated with light as ii 
through and beneath a canopy of trees. The composi 
very happy. 

F. H. Cliffe’s two architectural works echo many 
qualities of Mr, Evans, of whom he would seem to be a ¢ 
disciple. 

We feel that Mr, Benington is not going ahead so quic 
he might, for his record is not yet so long as to excuse ; 
of further developments. “The House of Lords” is nice ¢ 
in its way, but we should have preferred it without th 
bridge which disports itself before Barry’s masterpiece. 
graphers are becoming obsessed by iron structures th 
allowed to cut across the views which they obstruct and - 
The fashion will pass, we hope, as all fashions do. Mr. B 
ton, in his “Snowdon,” has achieved a fine spaciousne 
atmosphere without any unwelcome structure in the foreg: 
thus proving that such an adventitious aid is not nee 
to the effect. Two other landscapes by him are likewise 
but his work, as a whole, has not advanced. 

Mr. Ward Muir takes the photographic long foregroun 
manages to produce a charming thing showing water lili 
plan,” as it were, whilst the bank at the top of the 7 
gives some dark notes and objects “in elevation.” He ha 
other views of more traditional arrangement which shoul 
many admirers, though they call for no special remark. 

Of the four works by Alexander Keighley “The | 
in the Wood” pleases us best. It has a dignity and roi 
about it that makes an appeal; but, on the whole, we 
that Mr. Keighley has not fulfilled his promise of other - 
“The Melon Stall” is a little in the manner of Mr, | 
Lewis, but it is too nebulous and wanting in strength of pie 
treatment to advance his reputation, or even to sustain it, 

The father of modern oil-printing exhibits two examp. 
the process. They are both substantial evidences of the u 
ness of this amenable method, and Mr. Rawlins has pe 
helped the movement by demonstrating that an oil print 
take its place quietly among prints by other methods wi 
advertising itself as anything out of the way or of cu 
appearance. The snow piece entitled “And More to © 
displays no oily characteristics whatever. The surface and 
of the snow is extremely well given, and the dark sky of s 
portent is satisfactory but for a slight excess of granula 
such as we have become inured to in “ gum” prints. In 
case we cannot quite see the logic of making a sky more grai 
than snow; but, apart from that, the little picture is fu 
charm. We prefer it to the more ambitious “ Edinburgh,” 1 
as we like that. 

“The Gondola Pool,” by A. H. Blake, is a work of 
freshness of idea in its selection. It: shows a corner of Vé 
taken from a low point of view, such as one would have if se 
in a boat, and includes the landing-steps of a building in 
middle distance, but not much above that level. Its glean 
sunlight give it great pictorial value. “ The Horse Gua: 
has also a deal of truth in its effect ; but Mr. Blake’s ¢ 
picture, “Cannon Street Station,” is much less agreeable it 
subject. 

John H. Anderson likewise shows us a view of “The H 
Guards,” not so taking as the other. We much prefer his “ 
Bridge,” though we wish it were not.so brown. It boasts | 
very pleasant effect. “Dordrecht” is similarly a most tal 
vlew. 

If “Away to the West,” by W. J. Clutterbuck, is an 
print, it is an example that should be studied by all tyro 
the process, not for what to do so much as for what to ay 
He has shown the sun half-way below the horizon, but he se 
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| 
to forget that the sky at such a time could not possibly graduate 
to an inky blackness at the south-west, He has also outlined 
the little black figure in the boat with a white line to represent 
an edge of sunshine upon it; but he has committed more than 
one solecism in performing this trick. It is all very well to 
get an effect, and one that is overdone is no doubt better than 
none at all, but it should not be attained at the cost of such 
glaringly obvious falsity to natural Possibilities. We are glad 
to be able to turn to the same photographer’s “In a Ligurian 
Valley,” where the effect o sunlight behind figures is truthfully 
and beautifully rendered, to the great enhancement of the 
charms of a good picture. 

A misty valley where evening shadows lurk is the subject of 
HE. Ward-Thompson’s excellent work, “Corrie na Creiche.” We 
much admire the true relation and harmony of the sky and the 
yapour-veiled hills in this impressive work. 


Two delicate and winsome studies of children, such as we have | 


seen here from Mr. Will Cadby for years past, are infinitely to 
be preferred to his ridiculous “Snow Shadows,” wherein the 
water-mark on the mount is more in evidence than anything 
else, save one small spot in this farce of a picture. 

Though Mr. Mummery’s “Farm Road” is a beautifully com- 
posed little evening piece, we think the more open and fuller 
“Fen Drove” his better work. It speaks so eloquently of the 
dull, drizzly weather that seems to belong by nature to the Fen 
country. 

The clean-cut little gems of ©. H. L. Emanuel are as exquisite 
as ever. It is difficult to make a choice between “The Sea 
Front” and “The Fishmonger’s Shop.” 

(To be continued.) 


Exbibitions. 


KODAK REFLEX PHOTOGRAPHS. 

As announced last week, there was opened on Thursday, the 12th 
inst., at the exhibition gallery of the Kodak Company, at 115, 
Oxford Street, W., a collection of enlargements from negatives made 
with the “ Graflex” camera, an instrument which, as is well known, 
has attained very great vogue in the United States for all the pur- 
poses of Press photography, and the production of negatives of objects 
in the most rapid motion. The photographs to be seen at Oxford 
Street fully sustain this reputation of the “Graflex.’ A number -.f 
them were shown by the Kodak Co. at the recent exhibition of reflex 
cameras at “The British Journal of Photography.” but one or two of 
specially interesting, not to say sensational, character are deserving 
dt mention. One represents a horse turning a somersault in mid-air 
yhich, while it is no doubt of special interest to horse trainers, is 
aevertheless a feat of instantaneous photography, and one for the 
btaining of which a camera of the reflex type offers special facili- 
ies. Another example in which two horses in a steeplechase are 
€en surmounting the same hurdle simultaneously is remarkable for 
he-positions of the animals’ legs, and while such a coincidence can 
lardly be the result of the unusual skill in the use of a camera, 
eb the appropriate placing of this and the other subjects upon the 
late exemplify the virtues of the “Graflex’” camera as an instru- 
hent for practical work. The photographs should be seen by anyone 
nterested in the serious production of photographs of sport. 

There are also exhibited in the same gallery a number of articles 
i domestic utility with photographic enlargements. Often as such 
combination has been recommended to the amateur photographer 
f@ cannot recollect ever having seen a series of articles in which 
1¢ idea has been so successfully carried out, but we must defer a 
Otice of this departure on the part of the Kodak Company until we 
in suitably illustrate it. 

SSS 

Ar Camporne last week an explosion of gas in a burnishing lamp 
sed by Mr. J. Lukey, photographer, Trelowarren Street, caused a 
fe in his studio. Mr. Lukey had difficulty in reaching the door, 
nd was rather severely burnt about the face and right hand. The 


CamERA.—No. 19,779. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

September 13 to October 26.—Photographic Salon. 
Craigie, 54, Pall Mall East, London, 8. W. 

September 19 to October 25.—Royal Photographic Society. 
J. McIntosh, New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. 

September 30 to October 25.—Society of Colour Photographers. Sec., 
Henry J. Comley, Surrey House, Stroud, Glos. 

October 5 to 12.—Bristol Photographic Club. Entries close September 

23. Sec., J. S. Guthrie, 23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

October 10 to 12.—Dumfries and Maxwelltown Photographic Associa- 

tion. Sec., T. Armstrong, 41, Moffat Road, Dumfries, N.B. 

October 16 to 19.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Entries close 

October 7. Sec., H. C. Hemingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 17 to 26.—Edinburgh and Midlothian Industrial Exhibition 

(Photographic Section). Sec., A. T. Hutchinson, 15, Leith Street, 

Edinburgh. 

October 30 and 31.—Watford Camera Club. 
High Street, Watford, Herts. 

November 5 to 27.—West of England Industrial Exhibition (Photo- 
graphic Section). Entries close October 5. Sec., A. D. Breeze, 
Great Western Chambers, 41, Union Street, Plymouth. 

November 6 to 8.—Bedford Camera Club. Entries close October 31. 
Sec., P. C. Penny, 64, Harpur Street, Bedford. 

November 6 to 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. 
Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 12 to 16.—Rugby Photographic Society. Entries close 
October 29. Sec., R. H. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 

November 19 to 23.—Southampton Camera Club. Sec., 8. G. Kimber, 
Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 25 to 28.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Entries close 
November 16. Sec., Walter Gunson, Manesty, Scotforth Road, 
Lancaster. 

Southsea Photographic Society. 
Road, Southsea. 

December 11 to 14.—Hove Camera Club. Sec., Stanley Read, 12, Old 
Steine, Brighton. 

November 28 to December 4.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
Sec., Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham Road, Southsea. 

December 5 to 7.—St. George Co-operative Society Camera Club. 
Entries close November 25. Sec., George Anderson, 77, Brae- 
side Street, Glasgow. 

December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908.—Wishaw Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Entries close December 18. Sec., R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow 
Road, Wishaw, N.B. 


Sec., Reginald 


Sec., 


Sec., W. R. Gunton, 139, 


Sec., Walter 


Sec., Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham 


1908. 
February 20 to 22—South Manchester Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 5. Sec., M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, 
Whitworth Park, Manchester. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between Sep- 

tember 2 and 7:— 

CrxeMarocrapus.—No. 19,714. Checking apparatus for symchro- 
nously running cinematographs and talking machines. Jules 
Greenbaum, Thanet House, ‘Temple Bar, London. 

Dark Siipes.—No. 19,730. Improvements ini dark slides for photo- 
graphic purposes, William Watson,- 803, Lea Bridge Road, 
Walthamstow. 

CryeMarocRapus.—No. 19,758. Improvement in cinematograph 
films. Barrington Hooper, West View, Belvedere Road, Bexley 
Heath, Kent. 


Panoramic camera. William Arthur Case, 


18, Southampton Buildings, London. 
CarrteR.—No. 19,853. Universal adjustment carrier for enlarging 
lanterns, for holding negatives, plates, films, and the like, for 
projection enlarging. Henry Ernest Bellamy, Stanley Mill, Fac- 
tory Lane, Harpurhey, Manchester. 
Firus.—No. 19,864. Improvements in packages for holding photo- 


ock of photographs, frames, curtains, scenery, etc, was damaged by. 
’ and water. t 


graphic films. Magnus Niéll, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 


Proving Frames.—No. 19,943, 1906. The invention consists o 
photographic printing frame having a sliding clamping strip, ex- 
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CrvematocRrapus.—No. 19,892. Improvements in and relating to 


cinematographs and like instruments. Reginald William James, 


1, Queen! Victoria Street, London. 


Preventing Dovusre Exposurrs.—No. 19,902.  Plate-saver and 


double exposure preventer. Samuel Lowe, 26, Market Square, 


Shirebrook, Derbyshire. 


Devetorrrs.—No. 20,050. Manufacture of new para-aminophenols 


especially suitable for use in photographic developers. Auguc> 
Zimmermann, 24, Southampton Buildings, London (for Chemische 


Fabrik auf Actien vorm. H. Schering, Germany). 


OOMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


London, W.C. 


Preventinc Haration.—No. 28,376, 1906. The invention consis 


of an adhesive packing fabric of dark colour. The surface o 
sheet of black waxed fabric is rendered adhesive by means of t 
application of a liquid capable of dissolving the wax, for examp. 
French turpentine. The fabric is then put or pressed oni t 


back of the plate to which it adheres, and is brought into opticat 


contact with the same. The light impervious fabric preven: 
when so affixed to the plate, any passage of light through 
plate and consequently prevents refraction’, so that not only 
the halation avoided, but also a much sharper picture is obtaine 
as the light-rays, not being diverted, act on the sensitised coati 
of the plate with their full power. The fabric has the advanta, 
that the plates are protected against breaking, and that 
sensitized layer is more easily distinguishable when putting t 


Johann Hartelt, Grabschenerstrasse, 26, Breslau, Germany. 


tending entirely across one end of printing frame, for the purpo: 


LLL 


ts 
a 


S, 

e 
is 
d, 


ng 


ge 
ne 
ne 


plate in a dark slide. The fabric is removed before developing. 


a 


SO 


of gripping a negative in an endwise manner, and at the same time 


fig. 3, All that remains to be done is to turn the paper do} 
on to the negative, replace the back, and proceed with the priz 
ing in the ordinary way. As will be seen, by reference to’ fig. 


Fig 2. 


the entire subject is shown when the print is examined, and t 
paper hinging at /1 returns to perfect register. In printi 
from flexible films the negative c would be substituted by 
plain glass plate, and the film as well as the sensitive pap 


> iz: 
Wx 


SSE 


Fig. 3. 


would be gripped at 41. Thomas Richard Proctor, 14, Groom 
bridge Road, South Hackney, London, and Houghtons, Lt 
88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

RotieRr-Buinp SuuttTERs.—No. 6,785, 1907. The invention relates 
certain improvements in tae roller-blind shrtter of Patent N 
20,800, 1905, and consists essentially in applying to the ratel 
wheel or to the winding spindle a brake or friction device whi 
will retard the recoil of the actuating spring when released. T 
shutter A is of the usual construction of the roller-blind ty] 
with a spring-actuated roller B, spring-actuated roller C, a win 
ing spindle D, a ratchet wheel d, and a retaining pawl E. T 
retaining pawl E may be moved out of contact with ratek 
wheel d to release the winding spindle D by the lever A! as ¢ 


A 


| (= i : \ ue 


é 
Ss 


a 


securing the sensitive paper between the edge of the negative 
and the clamping strip. To a rectangular rebated frame a is 
fitted a clamping strip 6 which is made to slide towards or from the 
negative c by means of a milled head screw d. Springs e e are 
sometimes fitted, as shown in fig. 1, to prevent looseness. The 
back f is held down by the bowed spring g, which engages under 


the staple g1 in the usual manner. 


In using the improved print- 


ing frame the back f is removed after turning off the spring g. 
The negative c is laid in the rebates of the frame, and the sen- 
sitive paper fh is placed between the lower edge of the said 
negative and the clamping strip, as clearly shown in fig. 2. The 
clamping strip is now screwed up towards the negative, whi th 
is thus forced against the abutment 7, and in doing so the paper 
as well as the negative is firmly held in the manner shown in 


Hig. 1. Fig. 2. 


seribed in the Specification of Patent No. 20,800 of 1905, o1 
may be as more ordinarily constructed independent of such lex 
To the ratchet wheel d we apply a brake F which is pres 
against it to retard the recoil movement of the spring and wl 
ing spindle D. The brake F may be in the form of a spr 
affixed to the pawl E, which bears continuously upon the rate 
wheel d, and serves the double purpose of a spring to hold” 
pawl in contact with the wheel, and as a brake when the paw 
withdrawn as in Fig. 2. The spring brake acting thus is pres 
more tightly against the ratchet wheel when the pawl is mo} 
away from the wheel. The Thornton-Pickard Manufactur 
Co., Ltd., of Altrincham, and George Arthur Pickard. 
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Mercury Vapour Prinrinc Appararus.—No. 8,075, 1907. The 


claim is for printing apparatus in which both the lamps and 
printing cylinder are stationary. The invention further re- 
lates to a suitable arrangement of the stretching-cloth or apron 
which holds the materials (tracing, sensitised paper, or the like) 
up against the fixed horizontally placed printing cylinder, as well 
as to an arrangement for prétecting the printing material against 
the light while it is being placed in position, in such a prac 
that this work may be done conveniently without necessitating 
the lamps being extinguished meanwhile. Thomas Thomassen 
Gabroe, 12, Colbjornsens Gate, Copenhagen, 


JYLINDER PrintiInc ApPaRatus.—No, 8,817, 1907. An addition to 


Patent No. 16,390, 1906, in which a revolving glass roller i is 
mounted in suitable bearings in standards 5, a series of wooden 
or like rollers 7, 8, 9 with an apron or band 10 passing round 
same being also provided, such glass roller 1, and one or more of 
the wooden rollers 7, 8, 9, being geared together by toothed 
wheels 17 and 18 so that the surface of the former and the cloth 


Fig. i. 

10 carried by the latter will (on the operation of the machine by 
hand or power) be caused to move at exactly the same surface 
speed. 

The standards 3 carrying the glass roller 1 and the wooden 
tollers 7, 8, 9 are firmly secured to a base plate 4, which for tie 
purpose hereinafter described is pivoted at 5 to the stand 6 on 
which the whole of the apparatus is supported, 

In the interior of the glass roller 1 a suitable number of elect: ue 
mercury vapour tubes 21 or high power electric vacuum lights 


are mounted, and a reflector 40 is preferably arranged beneath 
such tubes to reflect back light that would otherwise be partly 
or completely lost. 

Such mercury tubes or the like are supported in amy suitable 
Manner, and the electrical connéctions 22, 23 are preferably 


arranged as shown when four of such tubes are employed, so 
that the two on each side are in series with each other, and 
each pair is governed by a switch 24 or the like, which switches 
may be coupled together by a rod 25 (see fig. 1). 

When mercury tubes are employed it is necessary to cause the 
mercury to traverse such tubes from end to end, and for this 
purpose the entire apparatus is mounted on the transverse points 
5 so that it can be tipped to bring either end of such tubes 
uppermost. It is also important that the mercury should be at 
the positive pole when the current is turned on, and to ensure 
this the automatic arrangement shown in fig. 2 is employed, con- 
sisting in a flexible connection: between the lever of the switch 
and a fixed point of the stand 6, and which connection is-of such 
length as to actuate such lever to switch off the current when 
one end of the apparatus is lowered, and switch it on when such 
end is raised. 

If the tubes 21 become overheated their operation is interfered 
with, and a fan 27 adjacent to one end of the glass roller 1 is 
arranged, and driven by means of pulleys 28 and 29 and a belt 30 
from the shaft of the roller 9, or in any other suitable manner, 
so as to create a current of air through roller 1, and thus keep 
the tubes 21 cool. James Warry Vickers, Finsbury Square Build- 
ings, London, E.C. 


Analecta. 


Axtracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Cleaning Films off Old Negatives. 

THERE is a right and a wrong way of doing this (says Mr. E. J. 
Wall in “The Photographic News.”) The right way is to soak the 
films overnight, or longer, in a basin of fairly strong soda and water, 
and when ready, transfer them to very hot water. This will bring 
off the most obstinate films. They will be found to vary in their 
behaviour according to the brand of plate and the developer. Pyro 
seems to toughen the film more than hydroquinone and metol; any- 
how, some films do not dissolve but peel off, and these are the easiest 
to deal with, and will often strip easily after the soaking in cold 
water solution without the hot water. I find that if a plate is seen 
to be fogged, or otherwise spoilt on development, and is put to dry 
without fixing, the film always peels off easily. Some films of softer 
gelatine do not peel! off, but dissolve bodily when transferred to the 
hot water, anid the glass only needs a rub with a piece of rag to 
clear it. The most difficult cases are those where the film is not 
soft enough to dissolve, but too tender to peel off; but if the bulk of 
the gelatine be scraped off with the edge of another plate, and the 
rest rubbed rather hard with the rag, these also can be got clean. 
The plates can be put into another bowl of cold water as they are 
cleaned, to wash off any soda or floating bits of gelatine before they 
are dried. A pile of negatives put to soak in a basin will be found 
to stick togéther like limpets as the gelatine gets wet, unless 
means are taken to prevent it. This is easily done by winding a 
length of string in and out of the plates, so that each is slightly 
separated from the next, and the end of the string also gives a useful 
handle by which the plates can be lifted one by one out of the hot 
water, which should be nearly boiling. 


Edging Autochrome Plates with Rubber. 

We have found the following method satisfactory (says a writer in 
“The Amateur Photographer”). Mix the usual rubber solution, 
sold for repairing cycle tyres, with twice its usual volume of benzole, 
and spread a patch of this to a depth of about one-sixteenth of an 
inch im! the middle of a rather large glass plate. The plate bearing 
the rubber solution being taken into the dark-room, the edges of 
the Lumiére autochrome plate are successively worked in the solu- 
tion, the plate being held in a nearly vertical position. Hach edge 
must be blotted on a sheet of blotting paper when the plate is 
removed from the patch of solution, and in turning the plate round 
to rubber the edges in succession, care must be taken to hold the 
plate by the edges, and not to touch face or back, All four edges 
having been rubbered the plate is leaned against the inside of a box 
that can be covered. In ten minutes or less the rubber solution will 
be dry. 


as 


ee 
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Fancy Border Positive Films. Made, by Marion and Co., Ltd., 
22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. 

A series of borders, reserved, almost severe, in their design, and 
therefore all the more suitable for the majority of occasions on 
which they should be used, has been placed on the market by 
Messrs. Marion for use with or without the “Gardiner’s” vignetter, 
reviewed in these pages not long ago. The novelty of the intro- 
duction lies in the fact that the border is secured upon the nega- 
tive in the first instance. A mask provided with the border films 
is fitted into the camera back so as to appear centrally upon the 
focussing screen, and the sitter being placed before a dark back- 
ground is focussed with the mask in position. As a result, only 
this portion of the plate receives an impression, and on removing 
the dark slide from the camera the plate can be transferred in the 
dark room to a printing frame, and being exposed behind the border 
positive receives a negative impression of the design, which can be 
made bolder or fainter according to the discretion of the operator 
and the effect required. The negative is then developed, and any 
number of of prints are then available without the labour incidental 
to double printing. The positive border films are supplied im half- 
plate and whole-plate sizes, the former at 12s. per set of four and 
the latter at 16s. The printing frame necessary for the latter part 
of the process is supplied at 2s. 6d. half-plate and 3s. 6d. whole- 
plate. 

“Multisecto”? Mounts. Sold by Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W. 

For use with the “Multisecto” repeating back, to which we were 
able to accord a favourable review some weeks ago, the firm of 
Fallowfield has now introduced a special line of cheap slip-in mounts 
for the suitable presentment of the “Multisecto” photographs. The 
ingenious way in which a number of as many of twelve different 
positions of a sitter may be obtained upon a quarter-plate must be 
known to those who have read our notice of the apparatus, but to 
others the circular issued by Messrs. Fallowfield may be recom- 
mended. Not only for such small sub-divisions as we hereby illus- 
trate may the “Multisecto” be used, it equally provides for panel 
pictures on a quarter- or half-plate, or for other convenient divisions 


Hai 


A specimen of twelve positions obtained on a single quarter-plate with 
the ‘‘Multisecto” back. 


of these two popular sizes. Under these circumstances it cannot be 
wondered that a series of mounts specially fitted for carrying the 
small photographs should be placed upon the market. In doing so 
Messrs. Fallowfield have wisely chosen a series of neutral tints of 
paper containing the minimum style of decoration for an effective 
mount. The tints are dark brown, dark green, slate grey, and 


blue grey, many of which are supplied either with a stiff ba 
whilst all are obtainable with a thin gummed back, the print be 
simply laid in position over the cut-out aperture and fixed 
moistening and pressing down the, backing slip. The prices of th 
mounts run from 11s. per thousand (1s. 3d. per hundred) to 2 
per thousand, and sets of samples may be obtained for 6d. pe 
free by any photographer, or will be sent free to anyone at presi 
using the “ Multisecto” back. It may be of interest to state #] 
a half-plate size of the “ Multisecto” is in preparation for use w 
the popular 70s. sets. 


——— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Mr. Andrew H. Baird, of 33-39, Lothian Street, and 
Brighton Street, Edinburgh, sends us his latest price list of cher 
cals, minerals, and bacteriological stains. The contents are nec 
sarily too numerous to mention here, but the list should certat 
be in the hands of chemists and laboratory workers, and may 
obtained on application to Mr. Baird as above. Particulars ; 
also given of the “Junior” sets of apparatus for chemical expe 
ments which are one of Mr. Baird’s specialties, and are put up 
two sizes, 10s. 6d. and 2ls., the sets of chemicals for use with * 
same being 7s. 6d. and 18s. respectively. 


—————— 


Tus “Times” on Cotour Processrs.—Passing from the pictoi 
section to the technical and scientific one encounters an abundi 
exhibit of results on the Lumiére autochrome plates, and one n 
assume that these examples, about 100 in number, represent 
process at its best. A walk round the gallery in which th 
examples are arranged brings us face to face with some of the 
work by Mr. Comley, Mr. Klein, and Mr. Gill, all of whom emp 
the older three-plate method, and, after looking at these exhil 
with their clean and unclouded brilliancy, the observer may V 
return to the autochrome department and ask himself whether 
latest advance is an advance in reality or only an easy way 
obtaining a second-rate or third-rate result. It may, of course, 
urged that the three-plate heliochromes at the end of the gallery 
all still-life swbjects, whereas the Lumiére exhibit includes landse 
and portraiture. Let us then descend to the court below and 
what Mr. Sanger Shepherd has to show. Two as delightful stw 
portraits as one could wish may there be inspected ; the flesh ti 
which are the weak point of the Lumiére pictures, are almost idi 
one being taken with a total exposure of twenty-five seconds ¢ 
the other with an exposure of fifteen seconds, these times includ 
the time involved in shifting the camera back. Further, Mesi 
Sanger Shepherd show brilliant lantern slides by the three-col 
process, slides which only require an ordinary lantern and 
ordinary light. 


CHarce AcAtnst A Canvasstinc PHorograPHEeR.—At the Shre 
bury Police Court last week, George Boffin, Helsby, Cheshire, phe 
grapher, was charged with obtaining 2s. bv false pretences fi 
Sarah Ann Chetwood, Loppington. Prosecutor stated that priso 
came to her house shortly before February 8 last, and asked he 
she would have the children photographed. Witness agreed ¢ 
prisoner took the photograph. On February 8 he called with 
one photograph and asked her if she wanted any more. She said 
would have two more. Prisoner then said he must have the mo: 
for them then, or he could not possibly bring them. She paid I 
2s. for them on his promising to send them to her by post on 
following Wednesday. Prisoner gave her a receipt which 4 
undated and unsigned. She had never received the photograp 
Bennett Mayo, travelling photographer, stated prisoner was in 
employment for about twelve months up to July this vear. 
February he was working for him on commission. His duty ~ 
to get orders and bring them in, and he would receive back 
photographs when done and deliver them. Cross-examined 
prisoner, witness admitted he could not say whether he had ] 
the money or not for the photograph produced. P. C. Fryer said 
received the prisoner in custody from the Frodsham police. In re 
to the warrant prisoner said he had paid the money to Mayo. ‘ 
Bench retired, and on returning the Chairman said they must g 
the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, and he would be discharged 
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Dcetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 


(ol Photographic Club. Outing to Sea Mills and Coombe Dingle. 

onton and District Photographic Society. Outing to Wanstead Park. 
ingston Amateur Camera Club. Outing to Rothesay. 

mey Photographic Society. Outing to Keston. 

sea and District Photographic Society. Outing to Wimbledon Common. 
h Suburban Photographic Seciety. Outing to St. Paul’s Cray. 

ugh Polytechnic Photographic Society. Outing to Loughton. 


Mowpay, SEPTEMBER 23. 


jampton Camera Club. ‘‘Pinatype Process of Colour Photography.” De 


nonstrated. Fuerst Brothers. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 


mey Photographic Society. Outing to Wendover and the Chilterns. 
ol Photographic Club. Business Meeting. 
ington Camera Club. ‘‘ British Trees.” J. A. Lash. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 


h Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘*Retouching.” G. F. Barwell. 
gOamera Club. Lecturettes by Messrs. Crick, Spink and Wilkinson. 
ton Camera Club. Half-Day to Hoylake. 
mton and District Photographic Society. 
fr. Biss. Competition, August 24 Prints. 


**Home-Made Platinum Papers.” 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 


h London Photographic Society. ‘‘ The Carbon Process.” 


nd Ashford. 
on and Provincial Photographic Association. 


Messrs. Conolly 
Open Night. 


ie Photographic Society. ‘‘ Making Toned Lantern Slides.’ E. G. 
ollins. 
EZ PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


fEETING of the General Committee was held at the Royal Photo- 
dhic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, 13th inst. 
nt: Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred Ellis, S. H. Fry, A. Mackie, 
Scamell, Lang Sims, H. C. Spink, C. H. Skilman, and R. Fellows 
Ison. Mr. H. C. Spink, president, in the chair. 
he names were read of new members who had joined the Associa- 
since the last committee meeting in June, numbering twenty 
m. 
he Hon. Secretary said that naturally he had had a good deal 
orrespondence with members in reference to the new Workmen’s 
ipensation Act, and probably all the more far-seeing of their 
abers had realised their responsibility and had provided to 
t it by insuring through the Association or otherwise, but he 
sure that many failed to recognise the position the Act created 
had not protected themselves. 

t. §. H. Fry pointed out that as 
uded in the Act as the equivalent 
ious that some individuals were particularly subject to in- 
ace, it would be necessary, in filling in the proposal form for 
tance, to specify any employee who had this predisposition, 
| moreover, it would be necessary to state this fact in giving 
tences, and also to ask whether this predisposition existed in 
ying for reference. 
he Hon. Secretary said he had been endeavouring to make 
ngements with Mr. H. J. Comley to give them a talk on colour 
ography from the professional's point of view, illustrated 
Lsamples, etc., at one of their members’ meetines, and the fix- 
had been made for the members’ meeting on Jan 10 next. 

he Hon. Secretary reported that two conferences had been held 
i representatives of the Artistic Copyright Society, but unfor- 
tely so far they had not been able to find any solution of the 
tking” difficulty satisfactory to both sides. The matter was 
under consideration. 

Teport was read from Mr. H. J. Comley, who had _ been 
orised to take proceedings at the cost of the Association against 
m of free portrait dodgers working his neighbourhood. It was 
d that the guarded manner of proceeding left no opening for 
inal prosecution, but certain cases were chosen, and, through a 
itor, summonses were issued in the County Court against the 
® Fine Art Co., Manchester, through their local manager at 
nd, for the returm of certain photographs obtained under 
ods of misrepresentation. In a few days a representative of the 
any called upon the solicitor with the photographs and paid 
Ost of the summonses and nominal damages of 1s. in each case. 


poisoning by chemicals was 
of accident, and as it was 


Mr. Ellis said those present would regret to learn that Mr. Martin 
Jacolette had undergone a somewhat severe operation, but happily 


he 


was on the way to recovery. It was unanimously decided to 


wish to Mr. Jacolette a speedy return to health. 


Lonpon anp /PRoyinctAL Pxorograpuic lAssocratron.—At the 
meeting on the 12th, Mr. Herbert C. Rapson in the chair, Mr. W. T. 
Wilkinson spoke upon “Ortho Plates for Landscape Work.” It had 
been stated, he said, that photographers were using the wrong - nd 


of 


and green, but ortho plates had altered this, and we 
enabled to use all the rays. 


in 


ordinary non-colour 


wit 
yer 


he yellow 
were now 
A couple of prints of a football team 
jerseys of yellow with gold stripes were here shown, one on an 
plate, and the other upon an ortho plate used 
hout screen, the difference in the rendering of the jerseys being 
y marked. Red and yellow, said Mr. Wilkinson, could be fairly 


the spectrum, utilising only the blue rays, and not 


well rendered upon an ordinary plate, whilst if blue were present 


an 


rect rendering. 


adj 


screen than others to obtain a proper 
shown upon plates with and without the filter. 
ally used K 1 and K2 screens of Wrat 
work, and found that these gave all that was require 
copying paintings, when the K 3 screen was useful. 
asked if Mr. Wilkinson would use the 


0 


did 


ne 


rs] 


i 


sho 


given subject? 


ates and screens, and was satisfied with the results. T 


have to be used to obtain anything near a cor- 
her, the light-filter, or screen, would have to be 
ates needing a far deeper 
rendering. Results were 
The lecturer gener- 
en and Wainwright for his 
except for 
Mr. Stretton 
same developer and method 
ate upon a 
hotographer 
the extent 
the way of 
he exposure 
uld be of such a nature as to leave a reserve power in his hands 


ortho plate would 
Furt 
usted to the plate-in use, some p 


Q 


development when using an ortho and non-ortho p 
Mr. Teape thought that the ordinary p 
not study, and did not understand development to 
should, but took what the plate-maker gaye him in 


if needed. 


—_@— 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


—_s—___—_ 


A West-Enp Banxruprcy.—Statutory meetings of creditors and 


shareholders of the firm of Turler and 


Co., Ltd., photographic 


dealers and jewellers, of 4, Great Russell Street, W.C., were held 


at the offices of the Board of Trade, 33, 


Sep 


accountant, of 3, Barbican, E.C., as liquidator, 
meeting, in the absence of a quorum, was 


A Copyrigut Casr.—In the Chancery Division of 


Carey Street, W.C., on 
H. Hawkins, 
he shareholders’ 
for a week. 


he High Court 


The creditors appointed Mr. E. 
but t 
adjourned 


tember 13. 


of Justice last week there was an application by Agnew and Sons 


defe 
he 


inst 


of 


aut 


agreeing to accept £5, 


mad 


o restrain Clake and Davies from 
“Ha 
is in the Tate Gallery. 
Mr. 
Mr. Frank Dodd, on behalf of the dei 


o pay damages. 


catalogue. 


from the picture in order that it 
Mr. Justice Parker granted the injunction, and, the plaintiffs not 


ringing the copyright of 
Mr. Dicksee, R.A., which 


int 
armony,” the well-known picture by 


plaintiffs, stated that the 
a yiew to making it 


Craies, who appeared for the 
sndants had photographed the picture with 
subject of a picture postcard. 


endants, said that he was 
ructed to submit to a perpetual injunction. He would also have 
He desired to add, however, in some mitigation 
nis clients’ conduct in taking the photograph, that copyright pic- 


ures were usually marked with an asterisk in the Tate Gallery 


There was no asterisk attached to “ Harmony,” and the 
horities at the gallery had gone so far as to remove the glass 
might be photographed. 


He also 


ordered an inquiry as to damages. 
e an order for delivery up of photographs. 


THe RerurN oF A PHoToGRAPH.—A young woman asked Mr. 


Fordham at North London Police-court to assist her in getting 


back a photograph. 


She 


She had given it to a photographer to copy. 
had received the copy, but not the original, though the photo- 


grapher kept promising. 
Mr. Fordham: What value do you put upon the photograph? 
The Applicant: Oh, I don’t know. 


But I valued it very much. 


M 
open market? 


r. Fordham: How much do you think it would realise in the 
Probably not more than a penny. And all the order 
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I could make in such a case would be, “Return the photograph, 
or pay its value, one penny.” You might go to the County-court; 
but I will see if I cannot get it back for you in another way. The 
inspector om duty will make inquiries, and, unless it is spoilt or 
Jost, I dare say he will get it. 


Dews and Dotes. 


se Se 


Tue Bristot Photographic Club’s Exhibition next month will be 
arranged and hung by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Coburn hung the London Salon last year. 

Tur AnnvAaL Exurprrion of the St. George Co-operative Society 
Camera Club will take place on December.5, 6, and 7, the closing 
date for entries being November 25. Further particulars and entry 
forms may be obtained from the exhibition secretary, Mr. George 
Anderson, 77, Braeside Street, Glasgow. 


Mr. Joun Owen, a well-known photographer of Newtown, where 
he had carried on business since 1863, died on the 7th inst. 

Tue Victor SprEcIALtres, circle and oval trimmers and mount 
cutters, are in future obtainable from the Victor Co., 99, Highgate 
Road, London, N.W. Telephone, No. 941 North. 

Herr Pavt Hannexe.—In reference to our recent review of the 
volume of formule, by Herr Paul Hanneke, we must correct the 


statement that Herr Hanneke is a member of the scientific staff of the 
Actien-Gesellschaft fiir Anilin-Fabrikation. 


Messrs. JoHn Wrencw anp Son announce that they will be 
pleased to send a copy of their new art catalogue of lanterns and 
accessories and cinematographs, gratis and post free, to any inte- 
rested in optical matters. Application should be made to the above 
firm at 50, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


A veERY enjoyable amalgamated outing of the Hove, Worthing, 
and Southsea Camera Clubs was carried out on Saturday last, 14th 
inst. Quaint old Rosham having been selected, the three clubs met 
there. During the afternoon many exposures were made, the light- 
ing over the creek being particularly fine. The ancient church also 
received its share of attention. 

On Sarurpay, 14th inst., Miss Isabel Traill Taylor, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hay Taylor, of Bleak House, Wightman Road, 
Hornsey, and granddaughter of the late Mr. J. Traill Taylor, was 
married to Mr. Edgar V. Reading, son of the late Mr. Edmund 
Binfield Reading, of Bournemouth, at St. Peter’s Church, Hornsey. 
After the wedding about forty guests attended the reception at 
Bleak House. The honeymoon is being spent at Bournemouth. 

“PricToRIAL GUIDE TO UpPER CLYDESDALE”? is an interesting book- 
let, which, as its title indicates, is specially devoted to that portion 
of Scottish scenery found in the upper valleys of the Clyde, a dis- 
trict which, though one of the most beautiful in Scotland, was until 
quits recent years comparatively little known. To meet the require- 
ments of present-day visitors, Mr. Norman Hunter, of The Studio, 
Port Glasgow. has published the above guide book, which gives a 
brief description of the most important places of interest in the 
neighbourhood, the literary part being written by Mr. George 
Haddow and the pictorial portion supplied by Mr. Hunter from 
photographs specially taken by him for the purpose. Both illustra- 
tions and letterpress are well printed on good paper, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Hunter on the excellent character of his work. 
The price of the book is 1s. 6d., and it may be obtained from Mr. 
Hunter at the above address. 


Lrverpoon AMATEUR PHoToGRAPHIC AssocraTION.—It is no easy 
matter to compile a syllabus which shall meet the tastes and approval 
of all members of a photographic society, but anyone must indeed be 
hard to please who is not satisfied with the fare provided for him by 
that most indefatigable of secretaries, Mr. Charles F. Inston, as 
indicated in the winter syllabus of the above association just to 
hand. Among the demonstrations we note the latest developments 
in ozobrome and oil printing, whilst the lantern lectures should 
prove of special interest to tourist photographers, as they deal 
with all kinds of scenery both at home and abroad. Provision 


has also been made for the requirements of those specialising in 
various branches of photography, such as natural history, portrai- 


ture, etc., and the lecture entitled “The Wonders of Light,” w 
which the session will open on September 26, should draw a crowe 
house. Photographers living in the vicinity of Liverpool who | 
not yet attached ‘to any photographic society cannot do bet 
than communicate with Mr. F. C. Inston, Percy Buildings, 9, Ebe 
Street, with a view to throwing in their lot with the “ Liverp 
Amateurs.” 

Mr. E. Mrrcx, of London and Darmstadt, sends us a copy 
his annual report, which, though in no way connected with pho 
graphy, but dealing with recent advancements in pharmaceuti 
chemistry and therapeutics, and intended only for chemists a 
the medical profession, is of value as illustrating the thoroughm 
with which everything connected with the house of Merck is carr 
out, a quality which naturally extends to the photographic chemic 
manufactured by the same firm, well known to our readers. 


R.P.S. Lecrurns.—The following lectures will be delivered 
the New Gallery: —Saturday, September 21, “Eight Hundred Mi 
up the Nile,” by R. Falconer Jameson; Monday, September 
“South Africa in 1906” (the views are illustrative of Cape Colo: 
Natal, Orange River Colony, The Transyaal, Basutoland, Natiy 
Gold and Diamond Mining, Travelling, Thunderstorms, Schoc 
Agriculture, Ostrich Farming, Veldt, Forest and Mountain Scene 
etc., ete.), by Harold A. Atkinson, M.A.; Thursday, September | 
“In the Land of the Vendetta,” by Rev. T. T. Norgate, F.R.G.S 


Canvasser’s MrrHop.—The “ Yorkshire Post” publishes a furtl 
contribution to the letter which we reprinted last week describ’ 
the method of the so-called “free-portrait” canyassers. The wri 
says:—Somie time ago a member of this “persuasive society” y 
successful in obtaining at my house two photographs under | 
promise of supplying “free of charge” an enlargement of ea 
having conferred on me the honour of being the party select 
from the neighbourhood in which I then resided to be presen 
with “free copies” of same, “just as an advertisement.” On hear 
of the matter, I refused to have anything to do with it, but t 
“genius”? was so anxious that I should benefit by the offer #] 
he deposited the enlargements inside the door and rode aw 
on his bicycle. About a fortnight later I was the recipient of 
invoice for one guinea, which they expected me to pay for th 
“free copies.” I took no notice of this, with the result that tk 
then commenced their “bullying tactics” by sending me a let 
threatening legal proceedings. To this I replied, saying I was qu 
prepared to meet such proceedings, which would no doubt give 1 
public an opportunity of reviewing their business principles. 
hardly need say that their threats were not carried out. T 
occurred more than two years ago. ‘Their “fine art specimens” | 
“still in my curio chamber.” 


To Men or Rrsource.—The following extract from the “Glob 
will show what is expected from the Press photographer in carryi 
out editorial commands for “red-hot news in photographs” :- 
somewhat discreditable incident occurred during a wedding at H 
Trinity Church, Sloane Street, last week. While the bride, La 
Edith King-Tenison, was being led to the altar, a photograp. 
stealthily made his way to the pulpit steps. All eyes were Uj 
the bridal procession, and the ‘man with his camera succeeded 
reaching his goal unobserved. The ceremony had scarcely beg 
when he ascended the steps, and in another minute had his koc 
n position on the altar ledge and focussed on the bridal group. 
ell-tale click of the apparatus, however, attracted the attention 
he verger to the intruder, and, hastening to the pulpit, the offi 
rdered the man to retire. The movement of the verger diverted ° 
ttention of the congregation for the next few moments. Fina 
he intruder was ejected, but he had secured a picture of the wedd 
arty at the moment that the marriage vows were being taken. 
ems that the photographer had been refused by the vicar permiss 
to take a photograph from the gallery. Then, instead of leay: 
he church as was believed, he mixed with the congregation, < 
gradually made his way to the pulpit. 


He 
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Scnoot or Puoto-ENeravine anp Lirwocrapny.—The fortheo 
ing session of the London County Council School of Photo-Engr 
ing and Lithography, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., opens 
September 24, and the prospectus can now be obtained by inte: 
ing students. The school, which is under the direction of Mr. A. 
on, is open only to those who are genuinely engaged in bi 
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ness in any branch of the photo-mechanical, photographic, design- 
ing, illustrative, lithographic, engraving, and printing crafts, no 
srovision whatever being made for amateurs. Of the various classes 
held, some are concerned with the more artistic side of the work, 
others with the technical and scientific; there is, however, no real 
line of demarcation between the two, either in intention or prac- 
ice, and the division is made solely for convenience of teaching. 
The Art section of the School should be of especial service to 
those artists engaged upon work for reproduction, as students in 
these classes will have the privilege of having selected work repro- 
duced, and every opportunity will be afforded them to obtain a 
knowledge of the various processes and their limitations. The prac- 
Lical instruction given is not intended to replace workshop training 
or merely to increase manipulative dexterity, but is preparatory or 
supplementary to it, and has also for its object the giving to those 
engaged in one particular department of a craft a knowleuge of the 
principles of their own and allied branches which, in the ordinary 
sourse of trade, they may not obtain. The lecture courses are for 
the purpose of explaining more fully the scientific principles and 
technical details of the various processes than is convenient during 
the conduct of the practical classes. Attention is drawn to the 
courses of lectures on special subjects by various experts, especially 
those on “Optics as Applied to Photo-Engraving,” “ Duplicate 
Plate Making.” “Papers for Printing,” and “The Chemistry and 
Physics of Colloids,” by Dr. 8. E. Sheppard. 
The School is well equipped with the necessary appliances for 
study and practical work. It contains a photographic studio with 
four cameras and powerful electric light installation of modern 
pattern, including a large electric searchlight, dark-rooms, sensi- 
tising room, glass cleaning and intensifying rooms, tri-colour dark 
rooms, extensive etching and printing rooms—complete with elec- 
tric light and modern appliamces—a machine room containing the 
latest power machinery for mounting, router, beveller, saw, etc., 
block proving room with electric motor driven platen machine, 
collotype preparation and printing rooms with two presses and 
mecessary equipment, a photogravure room, a reading room, and 
museum of specimens and examples. There are also two large 
rooms for lithographic drawing and a press room. as well as 
separate studios for design, antique, and life and costume drawing. 
The School thus provides every advantage and facility for those 
who wish to improve a knowledge of their business and their 
dexterity as workmen. In deciding upon a course of study, it 
should be remembered by a learner that, while it is very important 
for him to have a good general knowledge of the different branches 
of his business, it is of still greater importance that he should be 
able in actual every-day work to do one thing really well rather 
than a number of things only fairly well, and, this being so, 
students are required to concentrate their energies as much as pos- 
sible, and not to attempt too much. 
The Council may award certificates to those students who have 
attended approved courses of study and comply with certain con- 
ditions. , 
The School session is divided into three terms, the first extending 
from September 24 to December 20: the second from January 6 
to April 15; and the third from April 27 to June 27. 
Both day and evening classes are provided at the Bolt Court 
School, in each case only to those who can prove to the satisfaction 
ot the Principal that they are connected with the trade. Among the 
various courses of lecture demonstrations and practical workmanship 
instruction mention should be made of those in the making of line 
and continuous-tone negatives, in three-colour block making, in the 
various printing processes for half-tone and zinco work by the 
enameline and albumen processes. Various other special processes 
of half-tone production, such as fine etching, mounting, proofing, 
and engraving are also in the hands of special instructors. In the 
lithographic and collotype departments all stages of the work and 
its commercial applications are taught by those commercially en- 
faged in it. Photogravure and mezzotint engraving also come 
Within the curriculum of the Bolt Court School, the staff of which 
Within the last few years have every reason to be satisfied upon 
the large accessions of students and the success which the latter 
have obtained on their emerging from the school into the com- 
mercial use of the instruction they have there received in the repro- 
ductive crafts. 


Watrorp Camera CLus.—The annual exhibition will be held on 
October 30 and 31. There will be eight open classes, including a 
champion class and one for novices—that is, those who have not pre- 
viously obtained an award in any exhibition. Mr. A. Horsley Hin- 
ton will judge the exhibits, and silver and bronze medals, together 
with a silver plaque for award in the champion class, will be placed 
at his disposal. Entries close October 24, and entry forms and full 
prospectus will be ready about the middle of October, when they may 
be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. W. R. Gunton, 139, High Street, 
Watford. 


Correspondence, 


——— ee 
*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
5 addresses of the writers are gwen. 
** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents. 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS OF STARCH GRAINS IN THE 
LUMIERE “AUTOCHROME” PLATES 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to the note by Mr. Martin Duncan in 
your issue of Gth inst., Colour Supplement, pp. 68—69, on the 
“Microscopic Appearance of the Lumiére Autochrome Plate.”? It is 
stated in the last paragraph that when observing with crossed nicols 
the characteristic cross marking of starch grains was not found. I 
send herewith a copy of a recent photo-micrograph of a portion of 
an Autochrome plate X500, taken with crossed nicols, which I think 


shows the “black crosses *’ very well. The photograph was obtained, 
with a dry 4 and No. 1 e.p.: plate Wratten Panchromatic. The 
brightest grains in the photograph are the red ones. I may add that 
I have not failed to notice the black cross in any of the plates of 
various batches of Autochrome I have examined up to the present.— 
Yours faithfully, J. H. Purpen, F.R.M.S. 
Research Laboratory, Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd, Croydon. 


SKIN AFFECTION AND THE TONING BATH. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reply to ‘Oak Side,” I may say that I am suffer- 
ing in just the same way with my hands, and no amount of oint- 
ment, etc., seems to do them any good. I have now taken to using 
boric lint, which appears to be efficacious. The lint should be 
damped and then wrapped round the fingers, and’ covered with oil- 
skin to keep them wet. 

Fresh lint should be used each night and morning, until the 


Jiu 
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fingers seem to be thoroughly well blistered and new skin grows, 

and then I believe it is advisable to use some emollient to strengthen 

the skin. It is a somewhat tedious cure, but it is the only one in 

my-case which appears to do any good, and I hope it may be of 

some service to others suffering in the same way.—Yours faithfully, 
6, Ribblesdale Road, Hornsey, N. M. Darron. 


DEVELOPER SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As there has been so much correspondence re amidol 
poisoning and operators’ fingers, I beg to place my experiences 
before the readers of the Journan. I have experienced great in- 
convenience in the past with cracked and burst fingers. This I 
have attributed to amidol, which I use daily. I am, however, .con- 
vinced that the trouble is caused by hypo in conjunction with 
different town waters. In 1904-5 1 was a martyr to a great extent, 
my, fingers being like raw meat. . I tried all sorts of remedies with 
very little relief. My business then took me away from Leicester, 
when in time the sores healed up. I have now returned to the old 
town, and the trouble has returned. The reason that I feel so 
convinced that hypo is the cause of the itching blisters and burst- 
ing of my fingers is that I have been most careful to use one hand 
only for developing and the other for fixing, with the above result 
that the hand used exclusively for the fixing bath is at times so 
raw that it is agony to work I have failed to see how one can 
successfully turn a large batch of prints, say a gross at a time, with- 
out getting the fingers wet up to the second joint, as previously 
mentioned in the JouRNAL; it is only necessary to use the finger tips 
for the purpose, but how about the prints at the bottom of the dish? 
I find that to rub wool ‘fat well into the skin helps a great deal to 
turn out the hypo, and then afterwards to wash the hands well in hot 
water and bathe with rectified spirit. This stops the itching, but 
makes the hands very painful for a few minutes. Hoping this 
jwill open further discussion from more able pens than mine, I am, 
Gentlemen, yours truly, P. H. Apams. 

45, Meynell Road, Humberstone Road, Leicester. 


BLISTERS IN BROMIDES. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—Your article and notes on blistering remind me of 
the old albumen days, when blisters were at times troublesome. 
An invariable cure was, after the batch of prints were fixed, to 
allow the water to flow into the dish and gradually diffuse the hypo 
until it was replaced by water only, and then. continue the washing. 
This treatment was suggested to practical workers because hypo, 
being always very cold when freshly mixed, it was noted that the 
sudden change to comparatively warmer tap water caused blisters 
when the prints were lifted from the hypo and suddenly plunged 
into a dish of water of another temperature and density. 

I certainly think that differences in temperature and density will 
account for the trouble in bromide paper, and I would recommend 
that every reasonable precaution be taken in this respect so as to 
get as near as possible equable temperature in all solutions. 

Some workers use an acid fixing-bath day after day without 
change. Im this case it would at certain seasons or under certain 
conditions become warmer than the tap-water. This might cause 
blisters. Other workers mix their hypo just as required by “shoy- 
ing” a handful of hypo into a dish and turning on the tap by rule 
of thumb. 

The best plan is to mix up hypo in large quantities of saturated 
strength, so that it has time to adapt itself to the normal tempera- 
ture. Then when it is diluted to proper fixing strength it will be of 
the same degree as the tap water. But whenever possible, adopt 
the diluting system mentioned above.—Yours faithfully, 

R. E. W. 


ee 


Tae Lero Ourrnc.—The employees of the Leto Works, Edgware, 
held their first annual outing on Saturday, 14th inst. The staff 
and their friends met at the works at midday, and proceeded in 
brakes to Essendon, where a most enjoyable day was spent. The 
weather being favourable, the various races and other outdoor 
amusements were greatly appreciated, the day’s programme proving 
great success in every way. 
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"Answers. to Correspondents. 


oe ee 

** All matters intended for the teat portion of this JouURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Horrors, Tun Bririsa 
JoURNAL oF PuotograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

"Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENwoop & Co., 

| 24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

".* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
GrEENWwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photorranhs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with tha 
fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. Busby, 31a, Market Place, Preston, Lancashire. Flashlight Photograph of 
Archbishop Bourne and Bishops at Catholic Truth Conference. 

J. W. Tattersall, 64, Blackburn Road, Accrington. Photograph of Alderman J. 
Kenyon. 

D. Ryan. 1, Ardilaun Villas, DoVymount, Dublin. Photograph of Decorations 
and Tomb Interior of Daniel O'Connell, Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin. 

W. R. N. Gard. 57, St. Kilda Road, West Ealing. Photograph entitled, “a 
Bit for Doggie.” 

A. Russell, 6, Wilde Street, Liverpool. Photograph entitled, ‘‘ Bound for the 
Rio.” 


R.P.S. Srupents’ Frrnowsure.—In your issue of the “B.J.” for 
March 22 of this year, I see in the “ Answers to Correspondents ” 
a paragraph headed, “Examination.” In this paragraph you 
mention “ Students’ fellowship application arrangements of the 
R.P.S.” Can you give me any further information of these 
arrangements, as, although I have mixed with members and 
fellows of the R.P.S., I have never heard mention of this 
before.—Srupenr. 

They have been drawn up by the Royal Photographic Society, 
from whom a printed copy is, we believe, obtainable. We 
advise you to write the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, W.C. 

Rorn Firus.—I have lately bought a Kodak No. 2 Brownie. T 
developed two films, and found it was all right; but unfor- 
tunately I have spoilt three films this week. I cannot make 
out what is wrong. I think it must have gone wrong in the 
developing tank. After it had been in it twenty minutes I 

ook it out, and found most of the film was dry. I enclose 

the incomplete film with this letter. Can you advise me in 
he matter?—F, Kune. 

We cannot from your information. You had better take it 
© the depot of the Kodak Co. nearest to you, viz., 115, Oxford’ 
Street, W., where your difficulty can be certainly explained. 
Posrcarps.—Could you tell me where I could buy postcards that: 
have a slip in the corner that you can put the stamp photo- 
graphs in? I saw some on sale, but do not know where to get, 
hem. I should be obliged if you could tell me.—J. W. 

We have not seen them. Better write to Messrs. Fallowfield,. 
46, Charing Cross Road, W., or Messrs. Butcher, Camera. 
House, St. Bride Street, E.C., both of whom make a special 
ine of postage-stamp materials. 
Brrren.—As you have taken criminal proceedings against the man,. 

and he was punished for the offence on which he was charged, 
we do not see what else you can do, particularly as you do 
not know where to find him. You might have charged him 
with embezzlement at the time you prosecuted him for the 
theft, had you chosen to do so. 

Jackson (Southsea).—If you are, as you say, an operator, you should 
be able to answer your six queries much better than we possibly 
can, as we have no idea of the capital you can command, 
the style of business you propose to start, the kind of work 
you are capable of producing, or your tact in business matters. 
You will be able to get, approximately, the population in 
different towns from the “A.B.C. Railway Guide.” We can 
also refer you to the article on the purchase of a photographic 
business ( B.J.,” May 24, 1907, p. 382), which deals with the 
general matter of your inquiries. 

Srupio Query.—I am thinking of building a studio on the roof 


of a back addition of the house, but I can only get a length 


of 15 ft. and a width of about 12 ft. Do you think this would 
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long enough for ordinary ional work? I may mention | dried. The stain was there, but probably you did not notice 


it by enlarging the opening to it from t 
» and 


nd the camera in i 
ve. Do you think 
ne extra ex 


this 


15 ft. 
with t 


studio only 
used, and 
lent, and 
so short a studio 
full-length figures ; 
se difficulties will 


nem 


there 


have to pay a tax on 


ft would certainly well re 


largely in taking photogr 
long distances, and I find 


p to carry the apparatus, often 15 by 12. 


in this wa 


you pleas 
a light trap 


worth while, 

pense? Your opinion will great 
pay for the adc 
long very short-focus 
the perspec 
he pictures, as a rule, by no 
is always a dif 
but with the additiona 
be avoided. 
¢ Horse anp TRaP.—Wil 


he room, I couid 
a length of 10 ft. 
it would entail 
y oolige.—C. H. G. 
itional cost. With 
enses only could 
in the pictures is 
means satisfactory. 
iculty with groups 
length mentionsd 


y get 


as 


tive 


e tell me if I am liable 
I have? My business 


‘aphs away from home, sometimes 
it necessary to have a horse and 


The Income-tax 


ple say I must pay duty upon it, as it is used for pleasure, 
ich it is not, except that now and then I may take my 


nily for a drive on Sundays. 
ilike, but he does not think I s 


SUSIN 


Ss. 


{ the vehicle is used solely for 


4h 
hall d 


ne collector savs I can avveai 


o any good by so doing. 


ousiness purposes it is exempt 


m duty, but if you use it also for pleasure, as you apparently 
)doing, you will have to pay the tax, we expect. You might 


jeal against it; it would do no 


| be successful. 
i IMAGE. 


each of them there is 


-I enclose herewith 
ently took of the interior of a church. 


1arm, 


a faint 


though we doubt if you 


prints from two negatives I 


You will notice that 


‘ image of a window. The 
atives were taken the one immediately after the o 
hera not having been moved at all, and they are bo 
e curious part of the matter is that this window 


her, the 
h alike. 
is quite 


the side, and cannot be be seen on the focussing screen, as 
have been with the camera again on purpose to see if it 


id, but I did not take another negative then, as 


S$ very bad. 
ANDARY. 


les, we have seen several such samp 
due to a minute hole jn the camera, which has acted as 
thole camera with the prolonged exposure that t 


|. From the position of the secon¢ 


2 hole is in the bellows. 


Take the 


he light 


Have you ever seen such a thing before?— 


es. The ghostly image 
a 
he plate 
ary image, we surmise 


amera, with the bellows 


ly extended, out in the sunlight, remove the focussing-screen, 


) the lens, and examine t 


head covered with the focussing-cloth. 
nera about in the sunlight you wi 


‘hole is. The remedy is 
ereD Licur.—Last year 


he bellows 


obvious. 
I took th 


from the inside, keeping 
By turning the 
1 be able to see where 


e above premises on a 


en years’ lease, renewable at my option for fourteen years. 


e shopkeeper next door 
ding out at the back. 


1 stop off nearly all my side light from t 


is now en 


arging his premises by 


This new 


building, when finished, 
he north. I am told 


it, as my studio has been built over ten years—twelve, in 


, Cox. 


We are afraid—indeed, sure—you can do nothing in 


tter but grin and bear it. 


ws you could claim “ ancient lights.” 


pped the bui 
carry on your business. 
bstructed lig 


i will see hag 


re come out after it was 


—I can stop him from obstructing my 
substantial compensation. 


ight, unless he pays 


A I shall esteem it a great favour 
you wili be good enough to say how I stand in the ma 


ter. 

the 

Had the studio been built twenty 
Then you could have 

ight 


ding if it did not leave you sufficient 1 


Nothing less than twenty years’ 


ht confers the claim of ancient lig 
D Carzon Prinr.—l am sending you a 
a yellow stain in the middle, which 
It seems to be li 


dry. 


hts. 
print which 
seems to 
ke a P.O.P. 


carbon 


nt that has begun to fade. I have never heard of carbon 


bures going i 


ke this before. 
lave never heard of carbon prints fading in this way? 


Can yc 


ne cause, as 


The 


yu suggest t 


+ ae a : 5 : "} 
nm’, aS you see, is on thick rough drawing-paper, and ky 
Single transfer process.—W, A. BENDER. 


the cause of 


he yellowness is not far to seek. 


The bichro- 


te was not washed out of the paper before the print was 


G. P. A. (Bristol).—* A Treatise om Photogravure.” 


it while it was wet. It might easily be overlooked if the work 
was completed by artificial light. You must keep in mind 
that prints on thick paper require a long immersion in the 
alum solution to soak out the unaltered bichromate, particularly 
if they are left mounted upon it for a long time before they 
are developed, as then the bichromate penetrates deeply into 
the paper. 

By Herbert 


Dennison. 4s. 6d. 


Carson Printine, erc.—Should esteem it a favour if you will give 


ENLARGEMENT BUSINE 


APPRE 


AIR 


AC 


me a formula for a spirit-sensitising bath for carbon tissue— 
preferably with pot. bichrom.—also stating time of immersion. 
Also will you kindly give address of the makers of a series ol 
supplementary lenses used in conjunction with an ordinary lens 
(i.) to increase focal length, (ii.) to reduce ‘focal length (for 
wide-angle work), (iii.) for portraiture, (iv.) for copying; priced, 
i believe, at 20s. set?—Anrcuie T. HANDFORD. 

1. Spirit sensitiser is applied to carbon tissue by brushing is 
on, and not by immersion. With a solution of bichromate of 
potash less spirit can be used than with one of the bichromate 
of ammonia. The following answers well:—Bichromate of 
potash 6 parts, water 100 parts. When dissolved, add liquor 
ammonia till the solution looks quite pale. Then add methy- 
lated spirit 100 parts. ‘his gives practically a 3 per cent. solu- 
tion. The methylated spirit must be free from the mineral 
spirit. In place of the spirit, acetone may be used, if the ammo- 
nious salt be employed, then the ammonia can be omitted. The 
Autotype Company supply a spirit sensitiser which we believe 
is a secret preparation. It is cheap, and with it is supplied a 
suitable brush for its application. Its price is but 1s. a bottle, 
including the brush: We should think you could not do ‘better 
than purchase that and save yourself the trouble of compound- 
ing it. You will find the tissue to dry much more quickly thaa 
with the home-made preparation. 2. Messrs. John J. Griffin 
and Sons, Kingsway, London. 
—My friend and I are about to start a 
photographic enlargement business (not photography), but we 
have not decided as to whether to open a shop, or some premises 
in London and work for the trade. Should you, however, advise 
us to open a shop, could you give us an idea as to the best 
locality? Also what would be necessary to lay out for same? 
Your expert advice will greatly oblige. —Anxiots. 

We cannot see that you will command any business by merely 

opening a shop. You must decide for yourselves whether you 
make your (business for the trade and profession or for the 
amateur. If we may judge of your inexperience from your 
letter, we advise you to take some business of which you have 
greater knowledge. 
ICESHIP.—Will you be good enough to tell me if an appren- 
after he has served his term, can legally set up in business 
for himself, or enter into partnership with another, close to 
his late master’s premises, or in the same town, which is quite 
a small one?—MAstTER, 

Yes, he can, unless there was a stipu 


tice, 


ation in the indenture 


that he should not do so. 
-BrusH.—Do you think if I purchased an air-brush I could 
teach myself to produce good work with it? I have a second- 
hand one offered me cheap, and I want to improve my posi- 
tion.—Karp 

All will depend upon your artistic abilities. We would, how- 


ever, say that you would save yourself much time by taking 
a few lessons from someone proficient in i We would also 
advise you to get someone who is familiar with the apparatus 
to see for you that it is in good working order, as second-hand 
ones are not invariably in a working condition. 


S use. 


untry Arrist.—If the finished enlargement, returned by your 
customer, shows discoloured marking within three months, you 
should certainly demand from the firm that supplied it that it 
should be replaced free of charge, or the money paid for it 
We do not think you would be very successful in an 


returned. 


action for damages for injury to your reputation; though one 
can well understand that, in a country place, it would suffer 
injury from supplying a picture for which a good price was 
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charged, and which had deteriorated in so short a time. We 
do not see that you can refuse to return the money to your 
customer, seeing that he has been supplied with a picture which 
is evidently in the early stages of fading. Possibly he will be 
satisfied by its replacement by another, with an assurance of 
greater permanence. 

J. H. Witcox.—Any of the manufacturers of carbon tissue will 
supply you with one of a very similar tint to the print you en- 
elosed. We cannot say which of the firms supplied that with 
which it was actually made. Better write to the different 
makers and ask for their samples of tissues. From one or other 
of them you will be able to select the tint you require. 

Srupro Qurry.—I have a room 12 ft. long, 5 ft. wide. Do you con- 
sider this large enough to take full-length cabinets and C.D.V. 
photographs by electric light? If so, what fo length lens 
would you recommend; also what make electric lamp, what 
power, and where would you fix lamp or lamps so as to give 
the best result? If room is not large enough, what size room 
would you recommend ?—E4Lecrric. 

The room is much too small to take full-length cabinet or 
C.D.V. portraits in either by electric or day light. There is 
no lens that will enable you to take full-length portraits cabinet 
size in so short a space. If you refer to the issue August 23 
last, p. 635, you will find an article in which the best dimen- 
sions for a studio are given. 

Background Maxers.—Will you kindly answer this in your 
columns:—1. Address of Rough and Caldwell, background 
makers. 2. Any other high-class background painters’ ad- 
dresses, not cheap quality ones.—S. Duunsrrsnoy, Trimul- 
gherry. 

1. Rough and Caldwell, 156, West 29th Street, New York, 
U.S.A. 2. Perberton and Co., Rishton, Blackburn; Turner and 
Co., Exchange Street, Blackburn; also others whose addresses 
appear in “B.J. Almanac.” 

Bromipr.—Apply to the Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., 12, 
New Union Street, Moorfields, London, E.C. 

Artirician Lichr.—Will you be kind enough to let me know the 
cheapest way I can take photographs at night, either full length 
or vignette, in a studio? I am not very well off, and should be 
greatly obliged if you will do so. I certainly cannot afford elec- 
tric light, and I see in this week’s “B.J.’’ an article by Franz 
Novak. Also will you kindly say how to get the thorium nitrate, 
and how to arrange to burn it? ERTIE WATSON. 

The Tress Company supply a quite inexpensive arrangement 
for taking portraits by artificial light. Better apply to them 
at 42, Oxford Street, W.C., for a prospectus. Thorium nitrate 
may be had at most large chemists, but we should advise you to 
have nothing to do with the compounding of flashlight powder, 
as you probably know little of chemistry and the dangers in- 
curred in making them. 4 

EniarGemMents.—1. Will you kindly inform me if I could obtain 
good results by exposing for enlarging purposes home-made 
bromide paper, wet (as soon as sensitised) with the surplus 
silver salts unwashed? 2. If so, will you kindly send me a for- 
mula for sensit 5. I enlarge by artificial light, and 
use a weak illuminant. 4. A minimum of gelatine would be 
necessary (if any), as I want the image to remain sunk into the 
paper, and not “floating” on it as is the case with the com- 
mercial papers.—A. G. C 

1. We are sure that you would not find it practicable to 
prepare your own bromide paper, even by the modified process 
which you suggest. 2. A better plan would be to use what is 
known as the “Solar” process, formule for which have already 
been given in our columns, and appear also in the current 
“Almanac,” pp. 816 and 821. 3. For working by the “Solar” 
process you would want a powerful are light for the enlarging 
lantern. 4. Any bromide emulsion paper must of necessity 
contain more than sufficient gelatine to keep the image from 
the paper. What you suggest is not practicable, for a bromide 
emulsion, but may be done with any floating or sensitising method 
such as that we have suggested. 

Corrricut.—I enclose a print of my copyright photograph of the 
Carisbrooke Well-House. I also enclose a postcard in colours. 
This latter is said to be a copy of an original oil painting in 
the possession of the publishers. A comparison of number of 


links in chain, position of glasses, the wheel in relation 
window behind, also the position of the donkey, show tl 
picture and this coloured card are. identical. I should 
of your opinion as to this, and if you agree with me, wot 
fact (if it is a fact) that the coloured card is a copy 
original painting (the original painting being a copy 

photograph) preclude me from taking successful acti 
restrain the sale and for damages.—F. N. B. 

It makes no difference as regards infringement wheth 
coloured copies be actually made from a print of yours o 
an infringing oil painting. If it is a “colourable imit 
it is still an infringement. 

Corour Finrers, rrc.—l. What preservatives and the amo 
same may I add to the gelatine in preparing colour fi 
something that will not injure nor change the absorption 
dyes? 2. How to make flexible colour filters. .Gelatine 
(Nelson’s No. 1 Photographic) is too hard and brittle. 2 
ing Dr. Miethe’s formula for “‘blue” printing as a base 


theory governs the proportions given? 
DEV MEN DCO GRIn wins Oete tier tenaine we sis pu ian ene 150 c.es. 
Potass. ferricyanide ......1..ss.:.00esesse 4.5 gms. 
Bravery Gastemnmee mn cused atsuthen wer ehecs 150 c.cs. 


Ferric and am. cit. (green scales) ...... 12.5 gms. 
4. What effect would any change in these proportions h 
W. H. THompson. 

1. A small proportion of pure carbolic acid may be use 
if the filters are coated with fresh-dyed gelatine solutic 
at once cemented no preservative is necessary. 2. Hf ¢ 
glycerine be added, brittleness in the gelatine will be ay 
A very small quantity will suffice with this gelatine. 3 
Small variations in the proportions of the ferricyanid 
citrate will make practically no difference in the results 
formula is that most commonly used for a good blue prin 

Worxincg-Up.—Could you oblige me by stating the best be 
instruction obtainable in working-up black and white, col 
same, and also miniatures?—H. Wuirwe1u. 

“Retouching Negatives and Working-up and Colour 


g 
Photographs.” By Robert Johnson (Marion and Co.) Qs 
—m signifies molecule gramme weights; n signifies nort 
N, as it is usually written in books of analytical che 
The meaning of / and /’ is “positive” and “negative” dl 

As to the books, those in Sir Wm. Ramsay’s series are th 
Messrs. Longmans, the publishers, will send you a circul; 

ee 

Tur tate Mr. Cuapman, of Manchester, left estate val 
£31,850. 


_ Tue AFritiation or PuorograpHic SocreTrEs.—The annual | 
ing of members of the affiliated societies will be held at the Ne 
lery, Regent Street (by courtesy of the Royal Photographic Sc 
on Friday evening, September 27, at seven o’clock, when the 
tive Committee hope to have the pleasure of seeing a large 1 
of members present. The exhibition of the Royal Photos 
Society will be open to members. The 1907 prize lantern slid 
be shown. Dr. Evershed, the Ghairman of the Executive, wi 
a short address on the work of the affiliation. Admission will 
tained on presentation of the red book, and the tickets cor 
therein will be available for the friends of members. Visito 
be able to obtain refreshments at the Gallery. 


*,.” NoTIce TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are @ 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appe 
the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY, 


Uxhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers opens at 
se of the “B.J.” on Monday next, September 30. 


mumiére Co. announce that they have “ Autochrome ” plates 
ish sizes. (P. 741.) 


nother patent in screen-plate colour photography has been 
d. The drying of plates and films, backgrounds in nega- 
id photographic surveying are among other patents of the 


e737 


Lumiére “ Autochrome” plates will probably lead to a 
i the foreground shutter. (P. 726.) 


Jarner-Powrie Process.—Mr. A. J. Newton looks forward to 
it uses of the linear colour-screen plate in photo-engraying. 


‘emarkable telephoto work at forty magnifications has been 
Captain Owen Wheeler with a new high-power attachment 
3 only a 16-in. extension of camera. (P. 728.) 


mous protest against the methods of the press photographer 
m a northern newspaper. (P. 742.) 


@w attention 'to the tendency of decrease in 


t . weight of 
and of increase in lenses. (P. 725.) 


further experience in the treatment of the evil effects of 
son the hands figures in. our. correspondence columns. 


w Patents Act, which comes into force in January next, is 
om its highly protective character, to affect foreign manu- 
of every kind. (P. 727.) 


pportion of a review of the R.P.S. Exhibition commences 


Baton of our notice of the Photographic Salon appears 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Our receipt from a firm of printers, 
Christmas with special qualifications for looking 
Booklet. 


after photographers’ stationery, of a 
booklet intended to draw Christmas trade to the studio, 
is one of the reminders that but a few weeks separate 
the height of the winter season from-the present warmth 
of September sunshine. Our brief review of the booklet 
in question will show how we regard it as a means of 
attracting the public towards the photographer when 
Christmas gifts are in process of selection, but it must 
also be remembered that such a reminder must reach the 
public at the right time, and must have been preceded by 
arrangements for carrying out its offers well and quickly. 
Otherwise the photographer cannot expect to benefit-much 
from it. Among high and low the personal note which a 
photograph strikes among Christmas gifts is more in 
favour year by year, and it rests with the photographer to 
take judicious measures to profit by it. 
* * * 

The 
Society of 


Colour 
Photographers. 


A first look round at the collection of 
colour prints and transparencies which 
will be opened to the public on Monday 
; next at our offices under the auspices of 
the Society of Colour Photographers, is enough to show 
the great value of an exhibition in which examples of the 
current processes may be compared side by side. While 
the Society introduces to the actua inspection of the public 
the first examples of the new Warner-Powrie process to be 
shown in this country, it should experience an equal satis- 
faction in demonstrating the progress which its own mem- 
bers have made in the more difficult colour-processes on 
paper, as evidenced in the work of its honorary secretary, 
Mr. Henry J. Comley, and of Mr. William Gill, of Col- 
chester. Moreover, as a considerable proportion of the 200 
exhibits are by the new Lumiére Autochrome process, it 
may be said on the whole, for the Society, that its maiden 

appearance before the public as a body of workers engaged 


and interested in the progress of colour photography is 
one which does it credit. The exhibition, to which admis- 
sion is free on signing a visitors’ book, should certainly 
provide a fair idea of the present status of colour photo- 
graphy. 
* * * 

Cameras and There has lately been an unfortunate 
Lenses. tendency for manufacturers of cameras 
and manufacturers of lenses to progress in opposite direc- 
tions. While high-class lenses have been increasing in 
aperture, and consequently in bulk and weight, cameras 
have tended to become lighter and more fragile, and less 
suited to carry heavy lenses. There are many half-plate 


lenses now on the market that cannot be used with any 
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advantage in the average half-plate camera, hence the 
purchaser of one of these generally expensive and always 
useful instruments finds himself let in for the cost of a new 
camera in addition to that of the lens. Some cameras repre- 
sent the last word in fragility, and when used at their full 
extension it is difficult to find any long-focus lens that 
is sufficiently light to be serviceable. On the other hand, 
some modern lenses of quite moderate focal length that 
have passed through our hands have been so bulky and 
heavy that they could only be used on cameras of excep- 
tionally rigid construction. Purchasers of new lenses will 
do well to consider these matters before buying, and we 
think, also, that camera makers would be well advised if 
they introduced some cheap, rigid cameras suited to heavy 
lenses. It so happens that, while most of the light and 
fragile cameras are extraordinarily cheap, those of a more 
rigid and more substantial make are usually rather expen- 
sive, though their construction is, if anything, more 
simple. Therefore, the economical photographer has some 
difficulty in securing that very desirable combination of 
a high-class lens with a strong, serviceable, cheap camera. 

* ¥ % 
Foreground Every now and again we have to hark 
Shutters. back in the photographic world to things 
that we thought had become obsolete. The introduction 
of the Autochrome plate has taken us back to the old 
days of long exposures with the stand camera, and the 
fact that over-exposure of the sky gives us a sky of an 
impossible colour impels us to look around for foreground 
shutters, which articles are rarely seen nowadays. Of late 
the foreground shutter seems to have been entirely 
neglected. Possibly we have become accustomed to over- 
exposed skies, and our taste has become vitiated, so that 
we do not recognise the falsity of the tone-value; but 
we can very quickly see the falsity of the autochrome 
pink sky, so it is evident that “steps will have to be 
taken.” "The generality of so-called foreground shutters 
only give the required effect when used for brief exposures 
of less than one second, therefore they are not suited to 
our purpose. The blind shutter fitted to the front of the 
lens can be used as a slow foreground shutter if we slowly 
open it by pulling the cord and then let it slowly run 
back again. Our blind shutters are, however, now usually 
fitted behind the lens, and this very simple dodge is not 
available. It is true that one can manipulate the behind- 
lens blind shutter so as to give more exposure to the 
foreground than to the sky, but it is difficult to do it 
without shaking the camera, because one has to pull 
against the spring when it is nearly fully wound. Another 
old-fashioned method is to expose with the lens cap, 


manipulating it so as to partly shield the sky, hn 
requires skill and practice. Probably txe shutte 
suited to our purpose is the old flap shutter, that is 
slowly or rapidly according to the pressure put 

pneumatic ball, and is closed by relaxing the ball. 
shutters are seldom seen now, but they were a very 
variety, and, in view of our present necessity, the 
worth reviving. ‘Their construction is very simple, 
they are cheap; and they also have the advant 
acting as sky-shades as well as foreground shutters. 

* * * 

There is a matter in connectio 
Mounts, lens mounts that manufacturers 
well give consideration to. Many modern lenses 
mounted that a filter screen cannot very conveniel 
placed at the back of the lens. The flange is ofte 
he centre of the mount, and the result is that th 
ens projects so far into the camera as to be 

way of the screen. Of course, a middle position 

flange is advantageous for very heavy lenses or foi 
hat are used in folding cameras, but the average 
ens of less than 8 in. focal length is both small an 
and, excepting for folding pocket cameras, a flange 
back of the mount is as convenient as one in the 

We were much struck with the inconvenience of the 
flange only a few days ago. Having mounted a I 
screen in a behind-lens roller blind shutter—whiel 
an ideal screen mount, as the screen is well prote 
both sides—we discovered that not a single lens @ 
could be brought into use without packing out the 
to a very considerable extent. Previously to this 

often noted the inconvenience of internally prt 
lenses in the case of lens panels that slide into p 
The panel cannot be drawn out for the purpose of 
ing to a different lens without first unscrewing 14 
Instead of being able to shift lens and panel toget 
replace them by another lens attached to its panel, 7 
to deal with lenses and panels separately, and a ver 
change is impossible. In the cases of lenses 

popular types, we do not see why purchasers sho 
be given a little choice in the matter, or, if variou 
of mounts are objected to for commercial reasons, i 
be easy to supply either a special flange or an adap 
would convert the central flange into a rear one. 

* * * 


Lens 


Blisters on A letter from a correspondent « 
Bromides. 703 attributes the blame for the 
ance of blisters to the use of soft water. Hi 
supply being changed from hard to soft, numerous 
appeared. On changing back again to the hard w 


_———— 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 
Edited by Grorcz E. Brown, F.1.C. 


Tur forty-seventh annual issue of Tus Brivis JouRNaL 
Puorocrapuic ArmANac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Armanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 

Screen-Prate Tures-CoLtour Processes 

and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1908 will be 


modified to make it more than ever the book of u 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1908 will appeal to photograp 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practic 
The standard matter and formule will be revi 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practical 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


** Important Norice.—The attention of adver 
specially directed to the announcement that th 
edition of the Aumanac (25,000 copies) will again b 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on Decemb 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing 
and the co-operation of advertisers to that end 
esteemed by the publishers. 
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listers ceased to appear. This is exactly what might be 
xpected according to the theory we suggested in a recent 
sader. The purer the water used for washing the greater 
; the chance of blisters if precautions are not taken. The 
udden change from a strong hypo bath-to pure water will 
e nearly certain to produce blisters in a paper liable to 
ym them, hence the efficacy of dilute hypo or salt baths 
etween the strong fixing bath and the water. All the 
ume, there seem to be bromide papers on the market that 
o not blister even when treated in the most carelessly 
gugh fashion. It is a difficult matter to produce a blister 
xperimentally on some of them, hence we are forced to 
msider that the paper is at fault when blisters do appear 
zadily. A change of paper is therefore the wisest course 
y adopt when blisters are a serious source of trouble. 


: ——————>—____ 
THE NEW PATENTS AND DESIGNS ACT.* 


iyniInc the last few days of the past Parliamentary 
ession the Royal Assent was given to two new Acts with 
gard to pzients—the one the Patents and Designs 
{mendment) : .ct, 1907 (7 Edw. VII., c. 28), and the other 
ie Patent and Designs Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VIL., c. 29). 
hese Acts, both of which have just been published on 
ie same day, annul each other to a remarkable extent. 
he whole of the first-named Act is repealed by the other. 
jis a cause for surprise why the former, which contains 
me two-and-twenty pages, was issued at all, seeing that 
was repealed before it could have come into force. 
There are, however, some points in the new Act, which 
seomes law on January 1 next year, that may be o 
tterest to photographic inventors, not the least of which 
the increased fees that will have to be paid by patentees. 
y the Act of 1883, the total fees payable for the ful 
mm of fourteen years was £154. In the Patents Rules, 
392, they were reduced to something under £100. 
ccording 1) the new Act they will amount, for the ful 
mm of fourteen years, to £155, or one pound more than 
ader the 1883 Act. This, we imagine, will be no serious 
atter to photographic patentees, as very few photo- 
‘aphic patents are kept alive for the full term. Bu 
hen the patent is maintained for only six or seven years 
will make a considerable difference. By the 1892 Rules, 
ter the fourth year the renewal fee for the next year 
as £5, for the next year £6, and the next £7. 
ow the renewal fees, after the fourth year, when they 
’e paid annually, are the same as under the 1883 Act, 
miely, for the next five years £10 a year, the following 
ro years £15 a year, and the remaining four years £20 
year. So it will be seen that under the 1892 rules a 
went could be maintained for eight years for £30, 
hereas now it will cost £45. 

In the former Acis the fee when applying for Pro- 
Sional Protection was £1, and on lodging the complete 
ecification £3. Thus for these payments a full patent 
as obtained for four years. It is the same now, except 
iat on the sealing of the patent a further fee of £1 has 
1 be paid. This is charged in respect of investigations. 
) to anticipations. If on investigation it is found that 
© invention has been wholly or in part anticipated, the 
mptroller may refuse to grant the patent, or may order 
ich a reference to the anticipation in the complete speci- 
ation as he thinks fit. 

Ti must not be assumed that because a fee is charged 
t the investigation as to whether an invention has been 
ticipated that the sealing of the patent for it guarantees 
S validity, as it does not. (Sub-section (6) of section (7) 
ads thus: “The investigations and reports required by 


(the Patents and Designs Act, 1907.” London: Wyman and Sons and Eyre 


Spottiswoode, 63d. The Act comes into force January 1, 1908. 


this section shall not be held in any way to guarantee 
the validity of any patent, and no liability shall be 
incurred by the Board of Trade or any officer thereof, by 
reason of, or in connection with, any such investigation 
or report, or any proceeding consequent thereon.” The 
investigations made by the Patent Office, it may be men- 
tioned, only apply to patents that have been already 
granted in the United Kingdom during the past fifty 
years. ‘Thus, while it may happen that an invention for 
which a patent is applied may have been in use years 
ago but not patented, such anticipation would, of course, 
invalidate the patent. Or the invention may have been 
published prior to the patent, and that equally would 
render it invalid. Hence it will be seen that would-be 
photographic patentees should make investigations for 
themselves as to what has been done before, and not rely 
implicitly on the work of the Patent Office, which is merely 
a search as to what has been actually patented. Many 
inventions in photography have been published in the 
different journals, and patents subsequently obtained for 
substantially the same things. These, as a matter of 
course, would prove invalid if tested in a court of law. 
Under the original Act the time allowed for the lodging 
of the complete specification, after the provisional appli- 
cation had been made, was nine months; now it is but 
six months. 

One of the mosi notable features in the new Act is that 
relating to the revocation of patents worked out of the 
United Kingdom. Hitherto it has been a practice with 


| many foreign inventors to patent their inventions in this 


country, but with no intention of working them here. 
They manufacture abroad, and then send their products 
here for sale. By this means an undue monopoly has 
long existed. This has been notably the case with 
chemical preparations, such as the coal-tar colours, which 
were actually a British invention. The case of photo- 
graphic chemicals may also be mentioned. The majority 
of the new developers, most of which are foreign inven- 
tions, are patented here; but they are manufactured 
in Germany and cannot be made in this country. In 
most foreign countries a patented invention must be 
worked in the country in which it is patented, and unless 
it is the patent lapses and is lost. 

The new Act remedies this state of affairs, as seen by 
section 27 (sub-section 1), which is as follows:—‘“ At any 
time not less than four years after the date of a patent 
and not less than one year after the passing of this Act, 
any person may apply to the Comptroller for the revoca- 
tion of the patent on the ground that the patented article 
or process is manufactured or carried on exclusively or 
mainly outside the United Kingdom.” One important 
clause in the Act is that exempting innocent infringers 
of a patent from liability for damages. A patentee shall 
not be entitled to recover any damages in respect of any 
infringement of a patent after the commencement of the 
Act from any defendant who proves that at the date of 
the infringement he was not aware, nor had reasonable 
means of making himself aware, of the existence of the 
patent, and the marking of an article with the word 
“Patent” or “Patented,” or any word or words expressing 
or implying that a patent has been obtained for the 
article, stamped, engraved, impressed on, or otherwise 
applied to the article, shall not be deemed to constitute 
notice of the existence of the patent, unless the word or 
words are accompanied by the year and number of the 
patent. No one is allowed to use the term patent to any 
article or product which is not really patented, as by so 
doing he renders himself liable, as he did under the old 
Act, to a fine not exceeding £20. 

It is noteworthy in connection with the Act, relating 
to designs, that anyone applying the term “registered” 
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to any design after the copyright in it has expired renders 
himself liable to a fine not exceeding £5. No mention 
is made in the Act with regard to the use of the word 
“patent” after the patent has expired. We all know that 
the term is used on many photographic articles the patents 
for which have long since expired—some lenses, to wit. 
Ii would seem, according to the Act, that this is not 
illegal, though in the case of designs the copyright in 
which has expired, it is illegal. 

The grant of a patent under this Act does not authorise 
the patentee to use the Royal Arms, or to place them on 


a patented article. The use of the Royal Arms for any 
purpose whatever without the King’s authority renders th 
user liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. This is a 
it was under the old Act, and we allude to it specially 
because we know that some photographers are under th 
impression, if they have at some time or other supplie 
photographs to members of the Royal Family, or may 
have executed orders for them, that they are entitled t 
use the Royal Arms on their price lists, letter headings 
etc. (Such is not the case; those who offend render them 
selves lable to the penalty. 


A NEW TELEPHOTO LENS. | 


For some time past I have been devoting close attention to 
telephotography, primarily with a view to rendering it of prac- 
tical value for service purposes. In the spring of the present 
year I endeavoured to popularise the use of the extended hood 


A.1._ Taken with 7-inch positive only. Note.—This and the telephoto- 
graph of the same subject are taken with the camera well within the 
room, to escape observation. 


cal 


Ss Sees : 


A.2. Telephotograph at about 8 magnifications. Taken (September 21) 
with a single lens of the negative combination. 


in connection with telephoto lenses, and on May 10 the “B.J.” 
was good enough to reproduce some telephotographs obtained 
by me with the help of this appliance. The facility of working 
afforded by the long hood led to various experiments, one result 
of which is, I venture to think, of sufficient interest to justify 
my writing a few words on the subject. 


| 

In common with all advanced workers in telephotography, ] 
have found the long camera extension, formerly supposed to be 
necessary for high-power work, a great nuisance. It is true tha 
very high magnifications are not commonly required. Still, ar 


A.3, Telephotograph at about 20 magnifications. ‘laken (September 21) 
with a double negative combination, 


A.4  Telephotograph at about 40 magnifications. Taken (September 21) 
with a triple negative combination. 
enlargement of, say, 25 diameters m ay sometimes be useful, and 
in military work, at any rate, nothing much under 20 is of 
serious account. Even 20 magnifications with an ordinary 
“high-power ” tele-negative needs an extension which, unless the 
camera be very solidly built, and a cumbersome tripod used, 
makes it extremely difficult to secure steadiness in the slightest 
breath cf wind. Accordingly, it seemed desirable to me to con- 
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entrate attention upon reducing the camera extension necessary 
0 produce great enlargement, and when T mention that I haye 
succeeded in obtaining nearly 60 magnifications with an ordinary 
quare-form half-plate camera, having a total extension of about 
164 inches, I hope I may claim to have made a step in this 
lirection. 

The method I have adopted has the merit of extreme simplicity. 


have been accustomed to use the highest. power tele-negatives 


B.1. Taken (September 21) with positive only. 


could procure, as I found that, properly handled, these pro- 
iced quite as good results as were obtainable with low-power 
mses necessitating a longer camera extension. But the highest 
wer tele-negatives on the market have a focus of over an inch, 
ud these, with my half-plate camera, allowing for the inside 
jection of the tele-mount, gaye at most only about 14 magni- 
ations. Having a variety of tele-negatives, it occurred to me 


B2. Telephotograph at about 13 magnifications. Taken (September 21) 
with a single lens of the negative combination. 


@ day to use some of them in combination with a view to 
taining a still shorter focus. The result was so satisfactory 
ut I went further and further, gradually selecting, eliminating, 
ding, and correcting, until I eventually produced a practicable 
nbination with a focus of only about a quarter of an inch, 
Ich I think must be regarded as the limit. Indeed, for all 
ictical purposes, a much lower focus is sufficient. With a 
Inch effective camera extension a half-inch tele-negative will 
@ 29 magnifications, and this should satisfy any but the 
ker after freakish results. 

laving placed the matter commercially in the hands of Messrs. 


E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, I have latterly had the 


benefit of their co-operation, and between us we have devised, 
and shall shortly have ready, a complete telephoto objective, the 
positive element, of which will be the Euryplan, while the nega- 
tive will be a convertible combination. Any of the lenses of the 
latter may be used singly, and in the standard set anv degree 
of magnification up to about 30 diameters can be obtained with 
a double extension camera. Assuming the positive lens to have 
a focus of 7 inches, the foci obtainable by the half-plate worker 
with this instrument will range from 7 inches to about 18 feet! 
Naturally, the tele-negatives of this combination will work 
specially well with the Euryplan, but they will give thoroughly 
satisfactory results with almost any good lens having an aper- 
ture of not less than [/8. 

Of course, the illumination when using a very high-power com- 
bination is not large, but that it is sufficient may be gauged from 
the fact that I have been able to focus sharply with a combination 
giving nearly 60 magnifications while using an 7/8 lens as the 
positive. Working at only 30 magnifications, with a 5.6 or 4.5 
lens, there is plenty of light in all ordinary cases, especially 
if a few simple precautions, familiar to all telephotographers, are 


B.3, Telephotograph at about 32 magnifications. Taken (September 21) 
with a triple negative combination. 


observed, and a little patience exercised. In dealing with diffi- 
cult subjects in a bad light it is convenient to be able to get the 
picture square on the plate in the first instance with the lowest- 
power lens of the combination. Ineed hardly add that the whole 
business of focussing at high magnifications is greatly simplified 
‘by the shortness of the camera extension, and the costly, though 
undeniably efficient, “ Hook’s Arm” is rendered superfluous. 

Some will regard it as an advantage to be able to use a con- 
vertible combination in a rigid box-form camera. At any one 
extension an extraordinary range of magnifications can be 
secured by merely shifting the telenegatives in a specially 
devised mount which enables a change to be effected in a few 
seconds. 

Experiments have shown that, in spite of the multiplicity of 
reflecting surfaces, even a quadruple negative combination can 
be formed which is free from flare-spot. . A tendency to distor- 
tion has been abated, and, in its final form, the Staley- Wheeler 
convertible telephoto lens will not only be an unquestionably 
convenient instrument, but will enter into friendly competition, 
as regards quality of results, with any of the excellent telephoto 
lenses now on the market. OwrEn WHEELER, 

Captain, Reserve of Officers. 


Nore.—In every case these telephotographs were taken with an ordinary square. 
form j-plate camera, the effective extension (i.e., distance between negative 
Jens and plate) being about 14 in. All have been taken (with the exception of Al) 
since the beginning of September, some in rather unfavourable weather, A 7 in. 
Euryplan Series III. was used as the positive in each case, The exposure in some 
cases was very incorrect ; but I was frequently testing negative leuses, and com- 
binations of lenses, of unknown foci, and accurate calculation was out of the 
question. Neither negatives nor prints have been touched.—O, W. 
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SCREEN-PLATE COLOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE 


WARNER-POWRIE PROCESS. 


THE views of Dr. C. E. K. Mees and Mr. E. J. Wall on the latest 
development in colour-photography, known as the Warner- 
Powrie process, supplementing the descriptions published in the 
“B.J.” of September 13, have continued the interest in the new 
process first awakened by the announcement of the peculiar 
facilities permitted by the linear form of screen-plate. The 
whole subject of screen-plate colour work is so new to the general 
body of photographers that it is not surprising that some diffi- 
culty is experienced in realising the methods involved in the 
Warner-Powrie system, and the simple form which they take 
in practice. A careful study of the letterpress and diagrams in 
our issue of the 13th should, however, supply a clear under- 
standing of the respects in which the Warner-Powrie process is 
superior to others in which also the colour-screen is sandwiched 
between the glass plate and the emulsion film. One or two 
points arising from comments on the process which have already 
appeared in the newspapers may be mentioned at the risk of 
repeating what is clear to all but a few. It has been stated 
that the stages in development are much as in the Lumiére, 
which is true as far as it goes, but overlooks the fact that in 
the Warner-Powrie system one colour-plate (negative or positive) 
can be copied from another, and therefore there is no need to 
adopt the roundabout method of reversal by solution of the 
negative image first obtained and redevelopment of the positive 
remainder. Apart from the numerous solutions and operations 


required, that process demands a thin emulsion film, and there- 
fore small latitude in exposure, whereas the ability to print 
from a colour-positive from a colour-negative calls for but the 
two operations of development and fixation, and confines the 
manipulation to procedures with which a photographer is well 
acquainted. The plate is thus able to carry an emulsion of the 
usual character, and the process thus gains in certainty in 
proportion to the latitude of the sensitive coating. 

It will thus be understood that it is immaterial whether a 
negative is printed from a positive or vice-versa. The result of 
the triplicating process already described is the complementary 
in colours of one or the other, just as a negative may be printed 
from a positive transparency or vice-vers Precisely the same 
conditions apply in preparing a set of colour-sensation continu- 
ous-tone positives or negatives from the single linear colour- 
negative or colour-positive. Here, again, the process is com- 
parable with the printing from monochrome positives or nega- 
tives on glass. We print below some notes by Mr. A. J. Newton, 
Principal of the London County Council School of Photo-Engray- 
ing, Bolt Court, E.C., as to the relation of the Warner-Powrie 
system to photo-engraving, and shall follow it next week with a 
further article by one who has personally been in touch in 
America with Mr. Powrie’s process at a stage in its history 
prior to the recent work which has systematised the manufac: 
ture of the screen-plates. 


THE WARNER-POWRIE SCREEN-PLATE FROM THE PHOTO-ENGRAVER’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


THE most remarkable feature, to my mind, about the Warner- 
Powrie process is the method of making the screen-plate. As 
described in the Journat last week, two of the three coloured 
lines are made by exposing a bichromated colloid under another 
screen, the opaque lines of which are double the clear spaces, 
so that a narrow line of colloid is insolubilised, and after the 
remaining soluble colloid has been washed away by development 
in water, dyed (say with red), mordanted, and dried. The plate 
is then recoated, replaced under the screen, and shifted by means 
of a micrometer screw until the dyed lines under the 
opaque lines. It then undergoes the same procedure as before, 
except that the colour with which the second line is stained will 
be different (green). The remaining space is now filled with 
the third colour, and the plate for the last printing does not 
need any registering under the negative-screen, for after re- 
coating it is simply exposed through the back, the two lines, 
red and green, already on the plate, serving as a negative, and 
preventing the colloid under them from becoming insoluble. 
After developing and dyeing with blue dye the screen-plate is 
complete. 

The lines being 600 and upwards to the inch, whereas the 
finest ruled cross-line screens at present marketed are, I believe, 
400 lines to the inch, it would at once occur to a photo-engraver 
to ask how Mr. Powrie obtained his original negative screen- 
plate of sufficient fineness. The reply is that Mr. Powrie makes 
black screens exactly like his colour screens, and’ simply goes 
on reducing the lines and spaces until he obtains the fineness 
he wishes. He informs me that he commenced with quite a 
coarse screen ruled in the usual way, but with great accuracy, 
and from it he has made with ease screens of a fineness equal 
to 1,600 lines to the inch of perfect uniformity. The diagram 
shows quite clearly how this can be done by exposing and de- 
veloping the plate, blackening these lines by a ferro-tannic pro- 


are 


cess, and then recoating and replacing the plate in a different 
position. The second printing will give a screen of twice the 
fineness of the original, which is now replaced by the manu- 
factured screen, and this is made to serve as a nega- 


Original screen, 


Result of first 
printing. 


Plate recoated 
and printed 
second time. 


N 


tive to obtain another screen in the same way of twic 
its fineness, and so on. I have handled black-line screens, botl 
fine and coarse, made in this way, that for all practical purpose 
would serve as well as the ruled cross-line screen does for makin 
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alf-tone blocks, and their cost should be enormously cheaper 
f, as asserted, one man, by means of a suitable printing machine, 
an make many dozens of them a day. Of course, any angle 
nd any pattern of line can be produced in this way, and any 
yidth of ruling, any relationship of white space to black line. 
[f there is any advantage in the use of fine screens it should 
oon be possible for the photo-engraver to try them, though, pre- 
uming the difficulties of paper and printing machinery (which 
1ave been overcome in the case of using 200 to 400 line screens) 
we no further trouble when using a finer screen, it must still 
ye remembered that the finer the screen the flatter the result— 
yecause of the increasing number of black dots in even the 
yhitest spaces—so that, once the obviousness of the dot is avoided, 
here is no advantage except for special subjects, in which great 
letail is required, in the use of finer screens. But screens of 
my ruling ought to be easy to make by this method, and there- 
fore cheap to buy. Thus could be made the coloured 
ross-line screens suggested by Mr. F. HE. Ives in_ his 
ectures at Bolt Court School in 1898 (“Technical Education 
yazette,” January, 1899) as being a possible means of obtaining 
etter gradation in making half-tone negatives. The manufac- 
ure of these screen-plates is essentially the same operation as 
the printing on to metal of every half-tone negative, and if Mr. 
Powrie has simplified and perfected it so much that one man 
an twice print a number of plates in one day, there should at 
east be something to show photo-engravers in the way of a 
winting-frame capable of rapid handling, to say nothing of any 
nechanical improvements in the operations of coating and de- 
velopment of the plates. It is certain that no such speed could 
ossibly be attained if a frame with a multiplicity of screws 
uch as time is wasted over in almost every process establish- 
nent to-day had been used. 

With respect to the reproduction of colour blocks from these 
lates, it may at first sight be suggested that three screen- 
aegatives could be made direct by simply focussing sharply the 
lines and placing red, green, and blue filters consecutively 
between the original coloured positive and a suitably sensitised 
plate. In fact, I lately read an article assuming this might 


be done in the case of the Iumiére Autochrome plates if it 
were not for the fineness of the coloured screens. But such a 
suggestion overlooks the fact that a half-tone negative requires 
dots (or lines) of different size but of the same opacity every- 
where, while the silver deposit which gives the colour value 
to the Autochrome or Warner-Powrie plates is not of the 
Same opacity, but differs all over the plate in exactly the 
same way as an ordinary continuous-tone negative, which, in 
fact, it is, except that it is laid upon a coloured screen. 
Further, in the case of the Powrie plate, too, it would be 
impossible, from the fact that the lines are parallel and very 
fine, to print these in exact register. A moiré pattern would 
be inevitable. 

Nevertheless Mr. Powrie has by his ingenious method of 
printing developed the method so as to be of great value to 
the photo-engraver. By printing through a colour-filter, and 
angling the frame as shown in Tur Bririsn Journat or Puorto- 
GrapHy for September 13, he obtains three transparencies 
from the same negative, practically free from lines, correspond- 
ing to the red, green, and blue records, and from these, of course, 
the block-maker can proceed to make screen negatives in the usual 
way, as I have done. It is obvious that this offers great possi- 
bilities for certain work that is impossible with three exposures, 
and, if the plates can be made fast enough, there is no reason 
why we should not have snap-shots in colour reproduced by 
three-colour blocks in our magazines, and even in our news- 
papers! An advantage that the etcher would have in re-etching 
such coloured blocks is that it would be perfectly simple to 
supply him with a coloured print from the original negative 
as a guide almost as trustworthy as the original scene 
itself. It is not to be supposed that the plates will be 
used for ordinary copying of flat coloured originals, since the 
direct process is quicker and cheaper; but it may be pointed 
out that with good dyes in the lines of the plate, the emulsion 
properly adjusted for them, or for two of them and a compen- 
satory filter for the blue, the ratio of exposure for the three 
colours will be automatically right. 

A. J. Newton. 


* THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


(Concluded from last issue.) 


Mr. Reginald Craigie’s portrait of “Mrs. Reginald Craigie,” 
m red, and occupying the upper right corner only of the print, 
the edges of which cut off all the cranium, will remind visitors 
of the theatrical poster upon the boards of sandwichmen 
prowling outside the gallery. The face upon this poster is 
disposed in exactly the same way, and is in the same sanguine 
hue. It is no less artistic, and perhaps a little more arresting, 
than Mr, Craigie’s photograph. His portrait of “Kenneth 
Grahame” is a sounder work in every respect. We like it 
extremely, but take exception to the lights of the face, which 
appear to us to be hard and white, and not sufficiently dif- 
ferentiated from those of the hat which have the same qualities. 

Presumably the works of Dr. Evershed are oil prints. “ Sun- 
lit Sails,” idly hanging on what looks like a Dutch canal, do 
hot seem to be very sunny after all. We should like to know 
how Dr. Eyershed could treat them differently to represent a 
grey day. There is undoubtedly some sort of quality in this 
print, but there is little that convinces. “The Signal Box” 
and “The Dominant Power” please us more. Both these 


Pictures have not only good quality, but a nice appreciation of 
the artistic aspect of commonplace things. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Arthur Marshall has fallen 
away from the standard of his fine architectural work last year. 
The three things he now exhibits are varied in style certainly, 
but not one of them show the serious effort and exquisite taste 


that we had hoped for from him. The best is perhaps “The 
Pastoral,” which can boast of a nice design, but “Under the 
Chestnuts ” has not even so much to recommend it; indeed, we 
fail to find anything at all under the chestnuts but a clean-swevt 
gravel road. We could forgive so bald and clumsy a selection 
if there were any attempt at a good effect. If there really be 
any here its results escape us. As for the hideous “ Le Pécheur,” 
it offends our eye from all parts of the room. This horribly coarse 
dark face of a repulsive and aged Dutchman ought never to have 
been hung in the gallery. Its screaming white background only 
cuts its ugliness out the more distinctly. We had thought that 
Dutch for the sake of Dutch had sunk below the level of the 
Salon, having by now percolated through musical comedy and 
settled at last as a catchpenny upon the vulgar postcard. 

We fail to see anything suggestive of “Spring” in S. 
Carter’s archaic-looking arrangement of sparse leafage, which is 
more suggestive of Oriental embroidery. His “Self-Portrait ” 
is spoilt by over-diffusion. 

The colour of Mr. Yarnall Abbott's “Street in Rothenburg ” 
is so abominably unpleasant that further scrutiny than the first 
glance at it is impossible. As to the “ Effect of Sunlight, Nurn- 
berg,” we cannot see it, repulsed as we are by the crude and 
twangy cast of the blue that only make both attempts ghastly. 
Mr. Abbott prices these precious things at fifteen and ten 
guineas respectively. Not that it matters, we expect, but the 
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comparison is a little obvious between these figures and the 
modest ones, twos, and threes that would purchase many of the 
best’ things here. 

On the other hand, Mr. Cavendish Morton, a compatriot of 
the last-named gentleman, wants but two guineas for one of his 
dashing portraits of ladies. We admit that this particular one, 
with twelve words to its title, is not the best of the three, and 
that the others are unpriced, but they are all similar in style 
and size. “The White Plume” is an extremely ca~tivating 
work, surpassed perhaps by the very chic “ Portrait” which is 
an essay in contrast. A lady in black with a large hat and a 
white front stands at the wall of a vestibule which is light in 
colour and charmingly illuminated. A small antique clock 
upon a bracket comes in the scheme admirably. The whole 
thing is both delicate and strong. 

A capital portrait of Holman Hunt in the robes of his degree 
is from Mr. Frank Hollyer, whose two sons also contribute a 
picture apiece. That of Mr. Frederick T. is entitled “ Study,” 
and “Nevember,” a print in two colours, is the work of Mr. 
Arthur. We congratulate the talented triumvirate of Pem- 
broke Square. 

“Expectation,” “A Find,” and “Such a Thirst” are tripli- 
cates with a variation, by Mrs. Carine Cadby. That we should 
be favoured with chicks and an egg is at least a welcome change, 
but surely one of these pretty things would have been enough 
in a gallery where space is denied to such quantities of more 
serious work, Mrs. Cadby’s “Sand Grasses,” a few black 
strokes on a white paper, shares the merits of her husband’s 
“Snow Shadows.” ‘This happy pair certainly do cet their re- 
putations upon easy terms! 

It is positively refreshing to turn to so noble a work as Mr. 
George Davidson’s “Harlech,” in our opinion one of the finest 
pictures in the exhibition. Instinct with style and dignity, it 
must come as a surprise to many who are unacquainted with 
Mr. Dayidson’s earlier triumphs, and misjudge his capability 
by the essays in diffusion which have represented him in the 
Salon for some years past. 

A first-rate study of geese and ganders called “Sunlight” 
comes from Mr, W. Thomas, who has caught all the beauty 
that these birds, more than any others, seem to possess when 
strongly lit by the sun. 

“Through the Pines” has a “mood,” and shows the feelings 
that we expect from its author, Mr. J. C. Warburg, whilst a 
nice romantic feeling imbues Mr. J. M. Whitehead’s “ Moon- 
rise,” although the clouds appear to be tinkered. 

A portrait bearing the name of Furley Lewis is, of course, 
much too artistic to be retouched into flattery, and for this 
reason we are made to note the flight of time as evinced in 
the features of “Walter Crane, Hsq.,” since the days when 
he was more in the public eye, and would have scorned to be 
called esquire. 

“Sunlight in an Old Oak Doorway” and “In Westminster 
Abbey ” are two excellent technical essays by S. G. Kimber. What 
and where are the claims to artistic photography in the gloomy 
“Place St. Remi, Dieppe,” by Harold Jacob, puzzles us to see, 
but we readily grant them in the case of “An Impression of 
Glendalough,” where the mountain towers over the tarn, and 
where the lighting is so impressive and the whole so dignified. 

Herr Ernst Miiller’s four contributions are all good and 
interesting, the most romantic being “Das Tote Mar,” whatever 
that may mean. But for a little monotony of tone, David 
Blount’s “Trees in Shadow” are a good try for the picturesque. 
So also is “The Glowing West,” etc.,” by Edgar Simpson, who 
has, however, made the water too dark for the sky. 

The fullest congratulations are due to Mrs. Barton in having 
so cleverly posed “The Silken Gown,” the light and shade upon 
the folds of which make an efficient and good subject. 

“The Lighthouse,” by W. Clark Pettigrew, a new name 40 
us, is very good in many ways, but the sky is a little uncon- 


vincing. We shall look forward to more work by this amate 
J. Dudley Johnston’s “Sunlit Street in Berne” is a capi 
thing in most respects, but we cannot see how a tinting of « 
colour only—blue—can be thought to enhance its effect. 


Tne French Salon—Oil Prints. 

We have now dealt as fully as we are able with the Brit 
section, and there still remain the prints which are separat 
hung upon screens. These works, we are informed, were selec 
in Paris by the French committee. A considerable number 
these pictures are by the oil process, and there appear to be f 
if any, which do not owe their charm and quality to s¢ 
method of control in printing. 

The colouring is obtrusive in “ Etude de Téte,” by G. Gime 
but the play of reflected light on the face more than redee 
this fault. His “Madame la Pluie” and “Mamzelle la Neis 
are capital impressions of street life, though they are lack 
in air. The works of P. Dubreuil have pleased us more 
former occasions. The best of these here is, we think. - 
“Portrait du Peintre B.” This is a fine and vigorous thi 
The painter, who is taking up the paint from a palette, is 
doubt short of sight, and his consequent action lends intens 
to the pose. “Temps d’Hiver” strikes us as being too diffuse 

An extraordinarily vigorous and strong print is the “ Portr 
de Mr. B.,” by P. de Singly, whose “L’Entrée du Villag 
should not be missed. 

Of M. Puyo’s works we have nothing but praise. His s 
and facile manipulation never loses delicacy and refineme 
no matter what he has in hand. “Dorine,” which we are g 
to see here, having already seen its reproduction, is a ez 
example of his touch, and though quite bold and fearless, is 
the same time precise and well-directed. “Dans le Pax 
we have marked as an excellent thing. In “Givre Mating 
we have our doubts as to the true relation in tone of the < 
and ground. A lady resting on a sofa, “ Aprés la Pose,” is qu 
charming. In this there is a suggestion of the stippled eff 
of drawings of a past day. We do not affirm that the print 
so treated ; perhaps the equal and sweetly graduated ink upot 
slightly grained paper alone suggests the effect. 

M. Demachy shows five works in oil all of which are cley 
We prefer the “Old House at Ploermel.” It is simple a 
dignified, and full of quality. In his “Portrait of a You 
Girl” M. Demachy gives us the impression of having ov 
laboured his print. We think cleaner spaces of tone wot 
have still further improved this charming study. “Roue 
is full of beauties, and, to our minds, would have been ey 
more interesting if the great distant towers had been 1 
nebulous. “ Autumn Mists” and “Le Louvre” are the rema 
ing prints by this enthusiastic worker of the oil process. Tl 
call for no critical remark beyond a note of appreciation. 

G. Maury shows extremely artistic work. He evidently und 
stands accents and values, as witness his “ Retour de Péch 
and his lively “Marché.” “Brume et Neige” displays obs 
vation. 

Mlle. Laguarde has a very captivating touch. It is not 1 
much to say that her “ Femme aux Estampes” is the most pre 
and charming thing in the room of its kind. “May,” a 1 
vignetted head, is not free of the taint of the chocolate box, | 
we admit its grace. Her print which shows most of tl 
indispensable thing called “quality, * is “La Maison 
Fume.” 

The street scenes of A. Hachette are all instinct with tr 
of effect and pictorial feeling—the sunny and convincing “§ 
le Pont Alexandre III.,” the “ Port du Hayre,” and the “Pi 
de Honfieur.” The latter is particularly broad and of f 
design, and its grey quality is very winning. Why does 1 
gentleman soil his prints with an impression from a rubl 
stamp? If the “Coin d’Annecy,” by R. Michau, is an oil, 
heartily congratulate its author upon his use of the mediu 
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s softness and crispness are delightful; but is not the shadow 
TOWN. upon the surface of the water from the buildings too 
istinctly in evidence? Of “ Paturages,” so rich and dignified, 
e have become quite enamoured. “ Petite Crique,” by Ch. 
ahéo, looks like a cleverly touched water-colour. 


We have by no means dwelt upon all that pleases us in this 
delightful section of the exhibition. To it the Salon must owe 
much of the credit that is forthcoming, and we doubt the wisdom 
of the executive in keeping apart from their own works of such 
sincere and artistic effort. 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 


[The formal opening of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition on Thursday in last week hay: 


ing now given the public the oppor- 


tunity of visiting this large and representative collection of photographs, we may review in detail the many exhibits upon the walls, 
only the briefest survey of which it was possible to make between the press view and the publication of last week’s BritisH JOURNAL. 
The pictorial section of the Royal is this year an advance in the quieter qualities, which show a more careful study on the part of 
photographers, and tend to the exclusion of work which secures one’s first exclamations, but does not improve on acquaintance. The 


West Gallery certainly contains a greater number o 


photographs worthy of study than we can now point to, or are likely to be 


able to do so during the exhibition season, and we must therefore deal at a fitting length with this portion of the exhibition. ] 


THE 
(our last issue we made allusion to several of the pictures at the 
ew Gallery that might be said to stand out from the rest as parti- 
darly good. It must not be thought, however, that all else is 
arkedly inferior. This year, more than usually, the visitor will 
id it difficult to parcel off the works into good, bad, and indifferent 5 
t the more one looks at them the more they seem to be worthy tc 
ke a higher rank than a, first glance allots them. We ourselves must 
ead guilty to an oversight in not including in our select list the 
arming landscape (No. 290) by Mrs. M. E. A. Powles, entitled 
Our Lady of Amiens,” and the least we can do now is to testi y 
the first place in this review to its fine qualities. Its si very 
ticence of colour eluded our too hurried glance. The cathedral is 
a misty distance, at its feet nestles the town, a band in stronger 
ne, full of suggested detail and admirable breadth. In front, on +e 
mks of the river, thin sparse trees rise up as an open screen of 
acery before the view, and the whole is reflected in the placid 
ream that runs across the foreground. The selection shows a fine 
ste, which is also borne out by the treatment of the print. 
A large number of photographers appear to be obsessed with 
lour ideas nowadays. So far as we have discovered yet, the colours 
Imitted by one process or another into rinting processes—we do 
ib allude to photographed colour—havye been nothing short of 
iominable. In what way can two bald colours be used in a print 
ying claim to a true impression of nature, without upsetting the 
adition and convention of monochrome to which the world has been 
customed since the invention of any sort of printing? How can a 
t blue sky, or red on a face, or green in a field give, by any manner 
Means, the very merest impression of a colour scheme, to say 
thing of literal natural colour? If photographers who blindly rush 
to this pitfall imagine that they are doing decorative work allied 
posters, show-cards, or stencilling, they had better learn as soon as 
sible the fundamental difference between conventions of that sort 
d landscape photographs. Sensations of colour in a monochrome 
€ received through the language of tone and effect; to insert a 
ece of actual colour is to start the thing off upon a different line 
tirely, and from an artistic standpoint to damn hopelessly the 
rk. Such a grating discord one would think only possible to the 
inds of infants and savages, with whom artistic logic is a book 
lopened. 
The green and blue in Miss H ildegard Oesterreich’s “Am 
aldrand” (No. 3) is but barbaric. Without it her scheme of light 
hongst fir trees and a fence might have been a beautiful thing. 
milarly the “Portrait of Dr. Bachmann” (No. 5), by Dr. A. 
denig, of whom we had better hopes, is positively no help. Other- 
se the pose of the artist at the easel and the naive strength of +he 
sign would have put this work among the few best. His 
farbenspiel ” (No. 14), being nothing but chestnut leaves and what 
2must accept for a sky, is a little less objectionable for the reason. 
at its motif is so bald as to creep in, by backstairs, to the domain 
decoration. But, however successful his matching of natural 
lour may be, it has nothing whatever to do with photography when 
lis said. The Baron Imre de Vay Féll sends a “Lake” (No. 20) 
aich, in spite of its particularly nice feeling, suggests by its colours 
sort of aerograph tinting rather than any impression of nature. 
The Girls and the Children. 
Marg. Schiirgast sends a “ Jiinges Madchen” (No. 13) of the 


PICTORIAL SECTION. 


sweet and simple type. She is very charming, and we much admire 
the treatment of her arms and hands, which hold the book so prettily. 
Her expression is most captivatingly caught. “At the Window” 
(No. 17), by Arthur Marshall, shows another of the genus, this time 
Dutch presumably. The pose is quite happily managed. We should 
have liked the picture even better had its effect of light been rather’ 
less hard and “edgy.” Mrs. Barton sends “Flora MacLeod” (No. 
55), a damsel whom we have met often before in photographic haunts. 
Her rather thick lips and rounded face give her a very youthful 
charm. There is nothing to be said against the attractiveness of 
“The Geisha” (No. 87), whom the Misses W. and G. Parrish have 
introduced between them; but as to the lantern she holds we can 
only express surprise that the Hanging Committee should have: 
admitted so obvious a “fake” as the lighted candle presents: 
outside the lantern to all ap pearance, and throwing not the slightest 
glow of illumination upon the figure. On the other hand, the truth- 
ful aspect of E. G. Boon’s two little girls, who, being “First 
Arrivals” (No. 103), draw back a curtain timorously so as to peep 
into the drawing-room before entering, makes a capital subject, 
because it violates nothing of the possibilities of the action it 
depicts. Mrs. Barton’s “Fates ” (No. 130) attempts something rather 
in the manner of a well-known American maker of composite pic- 
tures. Her little girls are nicely posed and effectively dressed, 
though not fittingly in classic garb. In very suppressed tones, the 
shimmer and folds of the draperies are marked out with too much: 
violence to please us. 'S. Elwin Neame, who made a good hit with a 
decoratively posed and draped young lady last year, repeats his 
success by another print (No. 135) of the same subject from a dif. 
erent point of view. It is rather early in a career to specialise to: 
this extent. We trust he will find a new idea during the next 
twelvemonth. A demure little maiden “ Studying the Nude” (No. 
70), as exemplified in a small indiarubber doll, has taken most 
people by storm, because of the prettiness and easy possibility of 
he subject. This success is due to John Brown. “Peatella” 
(No. 193) has been capitally posed by E. Ward-Thompson. She sits 
upon a chair in a sort of crofter’s cabin and leans forward over her 
knees. Good lines result from this action as well as a capital scheme: 
of lighting upon the folds of her dress, which is short enough to dis: 
ay her well-shaped limbs. It had been well if the photographer 
had given us her feet also. The colour of the print is, as usual with 
Mr. Ward-Thompson’s work, highly pleasing. Still another by Mzs. 
Barton is a clever and taking subject called “The Lace Maker ” 
No, 254). A handsome young girl sits at a window making pillow- 
lace, her head relieved against the diffused light transmitted by the 
curtain. The style, design and management of this piece is, we 
think, an advance upon Mrs. Barton’s already fine compositions, which 
hitherto have not seriously embraced effects of lighting. Recalling 
strongly a picture very popular in our youth, Mr. T. Lee Syms gives 
us two children in church listening to “ The Sermon ” (No. 249). The 
girl is fighting with boredom, whilst her little brother sleeps. It is: 
quite well done in every respect. Another reminiscence is of the old 
Italian, Francesca, which comes of the beautiful profile sent by Anny 
Heimann, who calls it “ Nihendes Madchen (No, 500). The neck of 
the girl and her general bearing is very sweet. Four little Dutch 


peasants quaintly sitting upon a sandbank constitute E. T. Holding’s: 
“Company of Angels” (No. 299). “Mother’s Veil” (No. 266) is a 
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vignette of a pretty child’s head and shoulder. 


all Mr. Holding’s works this year. 


artistic in treatment, 


Piece” (No. 72), two chi 


We like it best of 


It is fresh and strong and highly 
His more ambitious picture, “The New 
dren seated at the piano, which we now 


begin to think of as an old favourite, is by no means so good as 


some earlier piano pieces. 


We are disposed to think the shading 


down a little too obvious. The music is in a very bad light for 
practical purposes, and the relief of the heads against the wall is 


somewhat harshly marked. 


Apart from this, the work has all the 


charm of its author’s style. Why did he not trim off some of the 


top margin? Count von 
tilted profile of a young gi 


Gléden’s “Sehnsucht” (No. 48), a vretty 
rl, scarcely represents longing to our mind. 


Two very pretty heads of children, which Arthur Marshall calls 


“Sisters” (No. 69) shoul 


fully mounted in a large grey circular mount. 


A woman’s head, life-size, and of exce 


The Ladies. 


not escape notice. They are very taste- 


tionally fine treatment, is 


by Dr. C. F. Grindrod, who calls it “Beyond.” The abstraction in 
the expression is perhaps sufficient excuse for the rather elusive 


meaning of the title. 


“Lady K.” 
Lette-Verein, whose works are new to 
from Berlin. From Hamburg, Rudolf Di 
“ Portrait of an Old Lady” (No. 174). 

tive aspect helps much the dignity of 
a settle against a wall whereon picture f 


(No. 35) is a pleasing portrait by 
this country. He sends 
hrkoop forwards a splendid 
The calm air and introspec- 
he design. She sits upon 
rames make good but pro- 


nounced decorative spots. Although the pose is a reversal of thav 


of Whistler’s “Mother,” the idea and 


reatment readily suggests 


that masterpiece. In one respect Herr Dithrkoop’s posing is to be 
preferred, since he does not violate probability as did Whistler by 


setting his sitter in a parallel direction 


with the run of the wall, 


without any apparent object for such oddity on the part of an ola 
lady. “Le Vase de Cuivre” (No. 178) is the very antithesis of the 


last, as French so often is of German. 


This lively and animated 


print by Pierre Dubreuil is light in tone, with a motif and arrange- 


ment of strenuous movement. 


The subject is a young lady issuing 


from a curtained doorway and holding a copper vase, whilst one arm 


is stretched up against the wall. 


We scarcely think her action 


is explained; but perhaps we are not expected to worry about that. 


The figure makes fine lines, and the print 


has fine quality and is 


decidedly arresting. Another study of action is Anny Heimann’s 


«“ Tanzerin” (No, 188), which, though evident 
exposure, is so artistically balanced as to a 
like a photograph of statuary. 
nesses of instantaneous work whilst it preserve: 
Furley Lewis’s “Colleen” (No. 274) is of the 

i As usual, the print shows impeccable taste and 
skill, and the oval trimming is not unwelcome with such an arrange- 
ment. of head and neck. Perfect work again is evident in “Im 
Hause” (No. 293) by Albert Gottheil. 
wives sitting so stolidly at needlework look as though they offered 
unusual facilities in the way of lengthy exposure; but nevertheless 
the picture is clever in the extreme, and partly so because of the 
true smack of German domesticity it so exactly conveys. 
Mr. Holding’s “ Vase of Flowers” (No. 315) strikes a mean between 
the housewives and the dancers and the ladies perturbed by copper 
utensils, for his domestic elevates her arms only to place the vase 
upon a high window sill. 
of the parts, which makes up a very pleasing study in light tones. 


s fascination. 


= 


y the result of a rapid 
pear for the moment 
It thus avoids perfectly all the ugli- 
s the poetry of motion. 
rue Irish type with all 


Certainly the two quiet house- 


Lastly, 


A good line runs through the arrangement 


Mere Men. 


The male portraits are too numerous for exhaustive mention; but 
we will call attention to those which we think should be seen parti- 
cularly, beginning with the very spirited “Portrait of the Etcher, 


Hermann Gattiker” 


(No. 39) and the much less satisfactory 


“Violinist—Arthur Hartmann” (No, 231), which though doubtless a 
perfect likeness and a wonderful piece of characterisation, is not an 


attractive subject. 


These are both by Herr 


Diihrkoop. Lette- 


Verein’s large portrait, called “Mr. E.” (No, 49), has strength, cer- 
tainly, though not so much the strength of conception as of pigment. 
This is not hard to come by, and we are disposed to think that the 
mere size and blackness of this work has led to its instalment in one 
At the outset, we do not think it admirable 
to place an upright interest in the middle of an oblong shape just 


of the places of honour. 


for the sake of space of empty background telling as strength be 
it is black. As to the face itself, it seems lacking in the refiner 
of artistic vision which are obvious in the photographer’s other y 
An eminently pleasing group is sent by Miss Constance Ellis depi 
“J.C. Warburg, Esq., and Son” (No. 60), who are seated bel 
large terrestrial globe the mysteries of which are being expound 
the father to the son. The globe is adniirably used both as lin 
mass in the composition. The print.is reticent in tone and in ¢ 
“Portrait des Professor M.” (No. 61), who is a painter, is an 
success due to the talented German lady, Mrs. Anny Heimann. 

head is a splendid piece of virile work. We are likewise h 
pleased with Oscar H. Hardee’s “Moses Melchior, Esq.” (No 
F. T. Hollyer’s first-rate “ Professor Flinders Petrie” (No. 136) 
the “Portrait.” (No. 142) by George Maus, so full of life 
character. “Sven Scholander” (No. 159) is one of the triump 
Furley Lewis representing a Swedish gentleman holding a ki 
lute. Near by hangs “F. G. Stephens, P.R.B.”’ (No. 162) by 
Hollyer. It may interest some to know that the three letters 
the sitter’s name stand for Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Stephens was one of the original seven, so many of whom are 
dead. This is a remarkably fine portrait of the picturesqu 
artist with flowing hair and beard which, with the spectacl 
wears, are managed with a most masterly treatment—soft, yet: 
Next we come to another Furley Lewis, a double portrait of “ 
Otto Hoppé and Marion Hoppé” (No. 166), tastefully posed as 1 
His “Portrait of J. C. S. Mummery, Esq., F.R.P.S., Presi 
etc.” (No 217) is thought by some to be his highest achieveme 
this line of work. Without going quite so far we do not hesite 
add our tribute of praise to the peans that have greeted Mr. F 
Lewis. Mr. Mummery wears his official air, albeit he smol 
pipe—combination of rare occasions: a cigar would have been 
to life. However, the likeness is good to “speaking” point 
connection with this print we are asked to say that the imforw 
as to the price of duplicates, given in the catalogue, has crept 

accident. Naturally enough, no copies of this work are ava 
for purchase. The “Portrait of H. Snowden-Ward, Esq.” 
245), which E. O. Hoppé has made, is scarcely so spontaneous 

could wish: the sitter has a look of posiness. More exciting, 1 
beautiful, is Mr. Hoppé’s top-hatted “meenister,” whom he 
“An Auld Licht’ (No. 175). We admit the cleverness of 
photograph, though we must say that we do not hanker after it. | 
works in this class, good enough no doubt, interest us slightly 
and must therefore give way before pressure of space. 


Interiors with Figures. 


Two unusually good works are sufficiently important to wa 
this classification. They are “Morgensonne” (No. 164), by 4 
Gottheil, and “ Kartenspieler” (No. 267), by Otto Scharf. Thi 
shows us the bedroom of a mddchen flooded with the morning su 
brightness of which has tempted the occupant to pause in her’ 
one stocking up, one stocking down, whilst she looks out at the b 
of the morning. Her back is towards us, but the rays strik 
form as they enter the casement. All the furniture of the ro 
clearly, but reticently, made out with the very perfection of 
values. Subject and execution are alike charming. Herr Se 
interior is no less distinctly German. It shows a table 
Bierhaus, at which four men of various types sit playing card 
drinking, whilst a fifth looks on. Grouping and lighting are 
as to defy improvement. These merits, together with the cha 
in the heads, and the positive freedom from self-consciousni 
the sitters, make a picture of absorbing interest. The only tec 
defect is a slight spherical aberration in the near objects. Lose 
of this and you have a modern Teniers or Ostade withou 
comicality. Of interiors without figures we have only to re 
KH. Claypole’s empty chamber called “Sunshine” (No. 23), a1 
tion of an old success. 

Figures in the Open. 


Under this heading we include Leonard Missonne’s beautiful 
la Porte” (No. 129) and “En Passant ” (No. 212), because alt 
they could be fairly claimed by landscape, the figures form th 
part of their attractions. They are printed in a method an 
manner which should for ever silence the complaints of thos 
hold that a photograph should have no appearance but tha 
photograph. We grant that in nine out of ten cases this lan 
hold good ; but this is the tenth case. The perfect touch of the 
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exactly resembles that of a clever chalk drawing—not a bad one, he 
it understood. In the face of such pleasure as it gives, rejection, 
upon principle, would be but hide-bound prejudice. Circumstances 
alter cases, and these are cases wherein we gladly congratulate the 
worker. “Sur la Porte” is like a Millet drawing. It is as full of sun- 
shine as it can be, and the women who stand gossiping by the door 
are veritably in plein air. The other picture is of three little children 
who meet in a sunny road. Here again the truth of light and air 
go far to make this subject the favourite it is. Count von Gloeden 
shows a fine gallery of nude Italian youths, but they lack interest 
because the very qualities possessed by M. Missonne’s works cre 


denied to them. The only contribution by Rudolf Hickemeyer, Junr.,. 
is a bright open-air scene of a coloured lady and her piccaninny, who. 
asks, “ Who’s Dat?” (No. 165) at the retreating form of a stranger. 
It but poorly represents Mr. Hickemeyer’s powers. “ Taufgang” 
(No. 297) is a christening procession by Otto Scharf, also possessed 
of first rate out-door quality; but the chief interest of it lies, we 
think, in the humorous solemnity of the men and women who troop 
like sheep, but with bended heads and awful reverence, into the 
little church. Mrs. Ambrose Ralli sends a well-composed and impres- 
sive work of much quality, showing two peasant women seated upon 
a bank by the sea “ Waiting for the Boats” (No. 312). 


THE PRIVATE VIEW AND CONVERSAZIONE. 


[A numerous company assembled! in the rooms of the New G: 
‘ing conversazione, which is universally regarded 


allery on the afternoon and evening of Wednesday in last week. The even- 
as the one evening in the year when photographers and their friends are able to meet. 


under the most agreeable social conditions, was just sufficiently well attended to leave not the slightest doubt as to the importance of the 


occasion, and not so crowded as to be uncomfortable. 
«cs 3 


of the people who are “in photography. 
majority, as befitted the occasion, yielded themselves 


renewal of acquaintanceship which in many cases had been made at 


To publish a list of those present would be merely to enumerate the names of most 
Some few noble persons were seen to be making a conscientious tour of the exhibits, but the 
to the opportunities for conversation, usually somewhat technical, and to the 
previous similar functions. A chance remark made to a lady at the 


conversazione has led to us receiving a MS., which we cannot do better than give publicity to in this place.] 


Tat the artistic talent of a photographer should be far-reaching 
enough to influence his wife’s taste in dress, or the feminine circle 
in which he moves, is a pleasing little fiction one should, of course, 
boldly uphold, and with this idea firmly embedded in mind I entered 
the New Gallery for the soirée given by the Royal Photographic 
Society on Wednesday in last week. Was I to be doomed to <lis- 
appointment? 
A photographer may give his whole and undivided attention to his 
clients and their dress, in his daily round, and think that he has done 
his duty in his day and generation, but the refining influence of his 
profession should, of course, extend from the sacred portals of the 
studio to the innermost recesses of his wife’s boudoir. My con- 
clusion the next morning was that usually it does not; but I was 
more hopeful when I sallied forth: I had profound faith in .he 
influence of the sterner sex. Why, after all, should it be really 
necessary to leave the pictures to look at the dresses? Would not the 
type of the photographer’s work be indelibly impressed and repro- 
duced in the personality of his women folk? Would there not be 
tich standard-brown carbon velvets, with subdued half-tones, and a 
costume such as the landscapes of Whitehead might inspire, 
touched with soft and white high-lights of trimming? Could I not 
see soft light clinging robes of the Romney period, with simple folds. 
long flowing graceful lines & Ja Neame, guiltless of trimming, beyond 
a floating scarf of chiffon, winding in diaphanous folds in graceful 
negligence round the figure? Would there not be others of the same 
kin in rich folds @ la Liberty, puffed of sleeve, short of waist, and 
scant of material, yet fulfilling our poor weak notions of the canons 
of Art? 
Yet, alas! woman is born to disappointment as the sparks fly up- 
ward! The modern creation of the latest. fashion paper is far more 
in evidence than the individual expression in dress, of an artistic 
bent. The distinctive touch of a personality under artistic influences 
seemed sadly lacking, and I can only gather that the kimono bodice 
bore the seal of the photographer’s approval in nine cases out of 
ten. 
One most striking toilette in accordance with the artistic influence 
for which I searched was worn by a dark-complexioned girl, surely 
a disciple of Ruskin, gowned in deep cream tussore, with a bodice 
oi modified pinafore type, the edge of the yoke ornamented with a 
hand-embroidered ‘flowered pattern of violets, transparent elbow 
sleeves, and yoke of mauve chiffon. A quaint Eastern scarf of 
oriental colours completed a distinctive ensemble. 
A good deal of black struck a slighty sombre note in the brilliantly- 
lighted reception room, but helped to relieve the lighter colours. I 
noticed particu arly a black ringed and spotted design in white 
chiffon, trimmed with horizontal bands of black ribbon velvet, 
hemmed with black Chantilly lace, and a broader band of black 
velvet. Another dress of the much-worn black and white 
Striped chiffon had a simple cross-over bodice, the fulness of which 
was gathered into a deep swathed belt of turquoise blue 
satin; bands and rosettes of the same trimming provided a finish to 
the elbow sleeves, and a long string of quaint blue beads gave 
another touch of the same hue. 


A lovely powder-blue tissue, made also in kimono fashion, cut cir- 


cular, and trimmed with a gathered band of the same material at 
the corsage and the hem of skirt, with sleeves of net and lace, was 
worn by a strikingly fair girl, whose broad deep band of blue ribbon 
velvet round her throat held together by a quaint gold clasp, gave it 
the artistic finish it needed. An olive complexioned girl, gowned 
in a peculiarly effective robe of palest pink chiffon, the bodice piped 
with velvet of a deeper rose shade, trimmed with filet lace, and 
hemmed with a deep rose velvet band, was conscientiously doing 
each room. Near her I noted a pale grey taffeta frock with broad 
yoke of steel sequins contrasting with the rich chestnut hair of the 
wearer. A very simple but graceful dress was worn by a dark girl 
of French blue chiffon de velours with a little pointed vest of éeru 
lace, and a large black hat with long floating scarf of black Chantilly. 
Near her a crushed strawberry taffeta, with numerous horizontal 
frills adorning both bodice and skirt and embroideries of blue and 
green ornamenting the corsage, whose owner, of a somewhat Eastern 
type, and whose hair, plainly parted in the centre and drawn back 
to a loose knot in the nape of the neck, gaye one a vague sense of 
relief after the elaborate coiffure of the present day. 

A tall and finely built lady of the Junoesque type was wearing a 
pale grey silk, filet net, elaborately trimmed with panels of pale 
grey silk, richly embroidered with touches of violet, graduated tucks 
to the skirt and the rich panels outlining the seams, struck a quiet, 
subdued, and refined note pleasant to dwell upon. With her passed 
the wearer of a black voile dress, relieved only by a handsome 
berthe of Maltese lace. 
Amongst other black gowns a robe of fine black Chantilly lace over 
white chiffon, with transparent yoke and narrow belt of black 
sequins, was worn by a personality of some individuality. A slight 
fair girl, whose gown bespoke the exquisite finish of a Frenchwoman, 
was dressed in a semi-empire frock of black and white spotted silk, 
with narrow pipings of pale blue, yoke of cream filet lace, and cream 
applications of silk passementerie flecked with black, finished with 
ale grey tassels and a large black picture hat profusely adorned with 
white feathers and pale pink roses. With her was her sister, in a 
rich cream lace robe over taffeta piped with old rose. Near them was 
a tall distinguished-looking girl of the Gibson type, in a mauve 
affeta shot with brown, the excellence of cut and combination prov- 
ing another example of rnodern and up-to-date dress, rather than a 
‘ollower of an artistic cult. 

A dress of painted chiffon trimmed with creamy net and lace »rd 
a rich deep brown velvet robe, with fichus formed of alternate bands 
of lace and velvet, would perhaps help to bear out my opening 
statements, and give support to a rapidly weakening faith in the 
influence of the stronger sex. 

I was disappointed in my hopes, for the few harmonious toilettes 
I have mentioned were but few among the autochromic clash of 
colours which attired but did not adorn many a feminine figure. My 
question as to the art influence of the photographer had been 
answered in a chilling negative. Assuming the art feeling to be 
his, it should surely be possible for the photographer to give it 
domestic expression. “There must be some way of managing ’em,” 
exclaimed a Henry-Arthur-Jones husband. Is the method still as 
much the ignis-fatuus as colour photography ? 


& 
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THE GENESIS OF A MODERN LENS. 


[The conclusion of a short series of articles expounding, in popular language, the processes of the factory and laboratory by whieh 2 
modern anastigmat lens reaches its state of perfection, is reached in the present article by Herr L. Biinger, from the “Central Zeitung 


fiir Optik.” 
equipment.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


Assumine that all the calculations are satisfactory, the first thing to 
be done is to make a trial lens. As a rule, a short focus one is chosen. 
The mathematician gives the exact construction data, that is, the 
radii and thicknesses of the individual lenses, and the first thing 
to do is to prepare test glasses for each radius.’ These play a most 
important réle in the practical manufacture of a photographic lens, 
and cannot be dispensed with, as they give accurate control over the 
radii. After two brass patterns have been made to the given radii— 
these are concave and convex segments of circles of required radii, 
which are used for controlling that- of the rough lenses—a pair of 
test glasses ere made out of thick plate-glass for each radius, one con- 
cave and the other convex, and are worked to the patterns with 
various sized emery up to the finest grade. Then the patterns are 
discarded and a spherometer employed. This instrument is extremely 
precise, and enables one to control the radii easily to 1-10000 milli- 
metre (= 250000 inch). When the test glasses are satisfactory they 
are polished, so that the one fits accurately into the other. There 
are two faults which may occur in making these test glasses. The 
one is variation from the spherical form, which can be easily con- 
trolled by the test glasses themselves through the formation of the 
so-called Newton’s rings. The extremely thin film of air enclosed 
between two glasses shows by transmitted and reflected light colour 
phenomena, which appear, according to the degree of accuracy 
attained, in broad or narrow concentric colour rings, which finally 
fade into white, when the two surfaces accurately fit. Variations 
from the spherical form will then show themselves as colour rings. 
By the other fault is meant a variation from the desired radius, and 
this is shown by the spherometer. A good pair of test glasses, when 
placed together, must make coloured rings disappear, and the sphero- 
meter must show the exact radii. 

The test glasses are only used to control the polishing of each 
individual lens surface, as, by placing them together, one can at 
once tell whether the necessary exactness in manufacture is attaingd, 
that is, whether the lens has actually the radii calculated by the 
mathematician. In order to give the lay reader am idea of the 
precision attainable by this method, it may be mentioned that an 
error of 1-20000 millimetre (= 1.500000 inch) can be easily deter- 
mined. That the placing together of the finely polished lens surfaces 
and the test glasses must be done with the greatest care and only 
when they are absolutely clean is obvious, for a grain, of dust between 
them may ruin the lens surface. Fraunhofer was the first to use 
test glasses. 

Let us return to our test lens, and as this is of little interest we 
will assume it finished. It is then submitted to a very vigorous 
testing. In most lens factories specially constructed apparatus is to 
be found, which gives absolutely perfect test results. If these are 
satisfactory the manufacture can be proceeded with. 

Naturally there are several preliminary matters to be attended 
to; thus the radii for lenses of all foci have to be calculated, the 
brass pattern moulds, the grinding tools, and the test glasses made. 

When one pictures the long tedious work of calculation, and, 
further, how much time and trouble the preliminary work requires 
before the actual manufacture is begun, it will gradually be borne 
in upon one that only the most careful manufacture, combined with 
the most exact calculation, can give the comparatively cheap price 
of the modern anastigmat. 

As a rule, the whole stock of the required kinds of glass are 
purchased from the melters. This is done to avoid too frequent 
calculation of the lens. For, although the same ingredients are used 
for one and the same type of glass, the subsequent meltings have rarely 
the same optical constants, that is, the same characteristic refraction 
and dispersion. If this difference was large, which may happen to 
be the case, a complete recalculation of the whole lens is necessary. 

The blocks obtained from the glass works are split up into pieces 
by diamond saws or wheels into convenient sizes for the single lenses. 
Then these pieces of glass go to the grinding-room, where, with white 


The series, it is hoped, has shown the enormous care at every stage needed in the manufacture of the photographer’s optica 


river sand and special machines, they are worked up till they hay 


the shape of the finished lens. 

by the fine polisher, who works 
emery of ever increasing fineness. 
are that each surface has its prop 
scratches and holes, and also that 


After this they are taken in har 


che two surfaces of each lens wit 
The principal points to be obsery 
er radius, and that it is free fro 
he prescribed thickness is retaine 


in the centre. 

When this is done the surfaces are further polished, so that 
reflected image can be seen in them, and then the lenses go to tl 
centrer. On a lathe with horizontal spindle this man cements the 
on an accurately running pike or mandrel, directs the lens toware 
a contact lever, the point of which lies on the centre of the lens, ar 
then cuts away the edges with a special arrangement till the lens hi 
its destined diameter. The important point in this is that the glass 
are running truly central after being cemented, and that after centrir 
the optical axis coincides with the axis of the lens, which wit 
convergent lenses is the thickest part, and with divergent lenses 
the thinnest. 

After this the polisher receives the lenses thus prepared, ar 
cements them to a corresponding dish, and then the polishing dises a: 
moved by special machinery with regular movement. This is co! 
tinued till the surfaces are absolutely clean and fit the test glass 
aceurately. If the test is satisfactory the lenses again go to tl 
cementing room. Most lens systems are composed of several lens 
cemented together. The cementing is effected with Canada balsam 
which is rendered fluid by heat. The lenses, heated to the san 
temperature, are brought into contact and pressed together, so thi 
an extremely thin film of cement remains between them. On 
specially constructed apparatus, which is provided with an ether leve 
the two cemented lenses are adjusted, that is, shifted one on #l 
other till the axes of the two lenses absolutely coincide. After # 
lenses have undergone another superficial test—the accurate te 
is applied to the finished lens—to see whether by accident a wror 
glass has been used, they proceed to the mounting-room; the optie 
part of the work is done. 

Mounting the Lenses. 

In the meantime the mounts have been finished in the rough, ¢ 
the actual lens fittings are turned out of brass or copper on a lath 
The tube is also turned out, provided with a slit, and the iris + 
other diaphragm inserted. When. the screws and flanges are finishe 
it goes to the engraver. 

Then the fitter of the lenses begins his work. ‘This very delica 
operation must be carried out with the greatest accuracy, as a bad 
set lens seldom gives good pictures. If the lenses have been pr 
viously set by the level by the centrer the work is comparative 
simple, when the fitting has been well turned, and the objective co 
sists of only two lenses. It is much more difficult when there a 
three lenses to the system. In this case it is the special work of #l 
fitter to arrange the lenses in their cell, as the cementer can on 
adjust two lenses with his apparatus. There are several metho 
of fitting lenses, but for precise instruments the method of edging 
preferred. On the rotating spindle of the lathe the cell is screwe 
Tt is given a very fine edge, the lenses are placed in it, and the whe 
heated so as to slightly soften the cement between the lenses. Wil 
the straightening board or fork they are now adjusted, till a reflect 
image in the rotating surfaces is absolutely stationary. In this positi 
the lenses are fastened in by spinning in the edge. When finishe 
the mount is lacquered, and the complete lens goes to the studio f 
testing. The testing processes differ, but when the lens has pass 
these it is ready for the market. 

This is practically the whole process of the genesis of a mode’ 
lens. Only those explanations have been given which will make cle 
to one and all that our modern anastigmats are instruments of pI 
cision and involve an enormous expenditure of care and time, al 
that they are well worth the price asked for them. 

Lupwic BUNGER 
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Patent Dews, 


Process patents—applications and specifications—ere treated in 
Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between Septem- 

r9 and 14:— 

amERA STaNDs.—No, 20,057. Improvements in photographic camera 
stands. Thomas Percival Woolfe, 34, Upper Street, Islington, 
London. 

INTING FRAMES.—No. 20,171. Improvements in or relating to 
photographic printing frames. John Samuel Irving, 18, Hert- 
ford Street, Coventry. 

LoUR PHorocraPHy.—No. 20,329. Improvements in colour photo- 
graphy.’ Thomas Thorp, Knowsley Road, Whitefield, near 
Manchester. 

ATERIALS.—No, 20,381. Manufacture of a new product from 
albumen. Peter Leuthardt-Thornton, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Hields, 
London. 

APER.—No. 20,382. Improvements in the treatment, or manufac- 
ture, and production, of paper and other materials for photo- 
graphic purposes. Peter Leuthardt-Thornton, 47, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. 

iprR.—20,383. Improvements in the treatment, or manu acture, 
and production, of paper and other materials for photographic 
purposes. Peter Leuthardt-Thornton, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. 

MLOUR PHoTOGRAPHY.—No. 20,384. Improvements in the manu- 
facture of plates or films for colour photography. Edward 
Sanger-Shepherd, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London. 

\PER.—No. 20,472. Adhesive sensitised photographic printing 
paper. Louis Hyde, 30, Duke Street, Chester. 

NEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 20,490. Improved cinematograph pictures. 


Henry Otto Clauser, 116, High Holborn, London, for Mittet and 
Co., Norway. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


lese specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


LouR ScrEEN PiarEs.—No. 19,652, 1906. The myention consists 
in a method of making colour screen plates for three-colour 
photography, etc. It consists in the manufacture of a taking 
Screen, composed of oval or circular patches impressed on a 
transparent material in regular sequence and order for the first 
two colours and for the third colour the construction and use of a 
patch which is never the same shape as either of the other two, 
being, in fact, the remainder of the area of a surface after the 
other two are impressed unon it. 

The following are two methods of carrying out the invention :— 
(1) A plate is made which by photographic or mechanical means 
gives a print in regular sequence and order of patches of circular or 
oval shape. With this plate an impression is made in a selected 
transparent colour on a transparent material as indicated in the 
drawing by the part marked A. The plate or material is then 
moved so that a second impression may be made in another 
selected colour, adjacent to the first as indicated in the drawing 
by B, the only necessity being that the patches shall not overlap. 

Placing this two-colour screen with clear spaces between the 
colour patches in contact with a suitably sensitised transparent 
Material on exposure to light, there is obtained a record only o: 
the light that has passed through the clear space as indicated 
in the drawing by the part marked C. This plate or comple- 
Ment on being immersed in a dye bath of the third selected 
colour, will absorb the dye and become coloured in those portions 
which have been acted on by light. It is then cemented or other- 
Wise placed in register with the first-named transparent 
material. 

(2) Stripping or transfer paper is coated with a soft gelatine 
holding in suspension a silver haloid and when dry is printed on 
firstly in one of the three selected transparent colours, and after 
Moving the position of the plate or paper as already referred to 
1s printed in another of the three transparent colours. The 


gelatine emulsion must be sensitised with a bichromate salt, 
either before or after coating or after printing the double series 
of patches. If done before, such printing must be carried out in 
non-actinic light. Whatever the procedure the sensitive paper 
bearing the double series of patches is then exposed for a suffi- 
cient time to light. The coating is now transferred by suitable 
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means to its transparent support, such as glass, gelatine, celluloid 
or the like, and the temporary support removed. The gelatine 
emulsion which is now uppermost is developed with warm water, 
and the soluble parts in front of the colour patches washed away, 
such development being rendered visible by means of the silver 
haloid, which also prevents too great a swelling of the gelatine. 
It is then fixed—i.c., the silver haloid remove by means of a 
bath of thiosulphate of soda in solution. The now clear gelatine 
between the colour patches is stained with the third ‘selected 
colour by immersion in a dye bath. 
The invention includes the adaptation of such screens to the 
construction of panchromatic plates, films, or the like, either by 
placing the screen in contact with the same or by makin« the 
screen to form a part of such plate, film, or the like. Clare 
Livingstone Finlay, 22, Marchmont Street, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 
Drying Prares anp Firms.—No. 25,662, 1906. The invention relates 
to improvements in drying apparatus for photographic films, 
prints, etc., of the kind in which a network of wire cotton or 
other material is used for supporting the films. It consists of a 
fine meshed net woven from cotton. The net is gassed (that is 
passed through a flame to singe away the loose fibre and fluff) 
and stiffened with starch in the usual way and dried. It is cut 
into the size required, and the edges turned in and sewn, to pre- 
vent the edges carrying or breaking away. The net is boiled ia 
many changes of water until all grease and other impurities are 
removed, and it is then hardened in a formalin bath and again 
washed in several changes of cold water and stretched upon a 
wooden frame, of any required size and shape, and held by means 
of small round-headed nails, which are not driven entirely home, 
so as to allow of the net being removed or replaced at will. All 
that is necessary is to take the prints, or films, directly from 
the water, after their washing is completed, and place them face 
downwards on the net, which may be suspended in any con- 
venient place until the prints, or negatives, are dry, when they 
will strip away perfectly flat, and show no marks or stains from 
contact with net. The latter is always ready for use, but if by 
continued use or accident it becomes dirty or stained i may be 
removed from its frame, cleaned, and replaced. Benjamin Henry 
Williams, 12, Castle Street, Dudley. 
Backerounps IN Nereartves.—No. 24,065, 1906. 


The invention 


relates to improvements in the method of obtaining a composite 
negative whereby a suitable foreground or background or both 
can be combined with a central figure or figures, and consists 1 
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photographing the principal object and the chosen background 
and foreground on separate plates or films and in cutting out or 


‘removing portions of each negative film so obtained in order to 


build up a single composite negative. For this purpose it is 
necessary to employ plates or supports, the films of which can be 
readily removed and handled in order to transfer the cut out 
portions to the final support. 

Having taken the two negatives the principal object is cut out 
from its film, following closely its outlines, and a corresponding 
part is cut out of the “background” negative, and the former is 
fitted into the cut out space of the latter, whereupon a com- 
pound negative is produced from the figure or principal object 
of one exposure inserted into a corresponding opening cut out iu 
the negative of a selected background view. Obviously instead 
of both the foreground and background being taken on one plate 
or film two different negatives may be taken and the selected 
parts combined as above stated. The process can be simplifie 
and cheapened by utilising for the background view not a photo- 
graphic print, but a photo-mechanical print. 

Although according to this process a background negative is 
required for each photograph, it is in practice not only better, bu 
also considerably cheaper, because the comparatively more ex- 
pensive plate for photographing the principal object can be 
utilised to the full extent, that is to say, up to the edge, whils 
the much larger background is obtained cheaply by copying on a 
transfer film. 

To obtain a composite negative according to the invention, the 
process 1s as follows :— 

A negative, preferably on a transfer film, is taken of the prin- 
cipal object. A separate negative (or negatives) is taken of a 
selected background and foreground, also on a transfer film. 
The principal object is then cut,out from the first negative, fol- 
lowing more or less closely the outline of the object, and the 
film so cut out is then placed on or under the background negative 
and a corresponding part is cut out from the latter. The 
“object” film is then inserted in the opening thus made and the 
two part films combined in one support. 

The photograph of the object can be taken with a completely 
black background, and foreground, so that on development all 
parts of the negative except the object will appear as perfect 
clear glass or film. It is, however, better to moisten gelatinised 
paper and to place it on the negative, whereupon it adheres to it. 
After drying, the film can be easily removed or comes off auto- 
matically with the paper without curling. The cutting out of the 
subject photographed must be effected, except the part surround- 
ing the face, in accordance with its outlines on the plate photo- 
graphed. The more carefully this be done, the better will be 
the result, but it is not absolutely necessary to keep to it strictly, 
more particularly if the tone of the edges of the photograph cor- 
responds fairly well with the tone of the corresponding portions of 
the background. 

The process according to this invention may be simplified in 
the following manner:—The film obtained by cutting out the 
object photographed on the transfer negative film, is secured 
(preferably by means of gelatine) to the corresponding portion of 
a well cleaned glass (or film) of the size which the finished pic- 
ture is to have. This is preferably done either by means of pre- 
viously made marks or over a tracing indicating the said por- 
tions and laid under the glass. Or the film from which the object 
has been cut may be placed under the glass and the object film 
in place over it on the glass. After drying, the film support is 
removed. Then, without paying any attention to the object, 
and without haying cut out the corresponding portion from the 
background film or photo print, the latter is transferred to the 
glass plate (preferably by means of spirit varnish), so that the 
background film is simply situated over the object film. After 
drying, the background film support is softened by moistening 
and removed, then the glue or paste layer is first washed away 
by means of a sponge or the like with warm water. Then that 
part of the background situated only over the subject film, is 
removed or washed away by means of some substance (for in- 
stance turpentine) which dissolves the medium in which the 
background film is printed, and the negative can then be touched 
up in any desired manner. In place of photo-prints, other pic- 


ture layers, obtained by copying or developing, may be emp 
in exactly the same manner as above described, if means fo 
solution of the film layer are known; thus, for instance, co 
layers (or “celloidin” paper) can be easily dissolved by 
acetate, acetic acid, ether alcohol, etc. Carl Pietznei 
Mariahilferstrasse, Vienna. 

Crampinc MrcHanism.—No. 9,115, 1907. The invention relat 
the design of a clamping tool, suitable for the front of a ] 

etc., and permitting of such portion of a camera ] 
quickly and firmly secured. Louis Gandolfi, 752, Old 
Road, London, §.H. 

CrneMATOGRAPHS.—No. 24,953, 1906. The invention consists it 
design of a special form of safety shutter for cinematograph 4 
Leo Kamm, 27, Powell Street, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 

PLATE-HOLDER ATTACHMENTS.—No. 20,782, 1906. The inve 
relates to improvements in photographic plate-holder attachn 
of the type wherein continuous motion of one part in one dire 
brings the plate-holder in position for exposure. On the focu 
screen being simultaneously displaced, it withdraws the cu 
slide or shutter and enables the plate to be exposed, the } 

older and its guides being adjustable as a whole relatively t 

camera back and so permitting more than one exposure | 

made upon a single plate. Kodak Limited, 57-61, Clerke: 

Road, London, E.C. 

PuHotocrRapHic SuRvEYING.—No. 16,812, 1906. The first claim 

the invention is:—A method for the utilisation of photog 

aken from balloons, kites, rockets, or similar elevated sta 

in order to produce correct plans or contour maps by p 

photographic means, according to which differences of scal 

ween the elements of the photograph and the horizontal | 

eye’s view, due to the fact that when the photograph was t 

the photographic plate was inclined to the horizontal plane 

eliminated by a photographic transformation of the picture 
horizontal plane; and the differences of scale between 
elements of the horizontal bird’s eye’s view and the map 
to the fact that the bird’s eye’s view sees the plastic ground 

a finite height, whilst the map shows the ground as it 1 

be seen from an infinite height, are eliminated by alterati 

the scale of each contour zone of the perspective nicture t 

scale of the orthographic projection on the basis of an exac 

tour plane of the ground. Theodor Scheimpfiug, 39, Sterny 
strasse, Vienna, Austria. 


a 


Complete specification open to public inspection before accep! 
under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Pratres.—No. 19,889. Processes for producing pictures, photogi 

printing plates, or the like. Boerner. 
—_——_—>+—___——_ 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Messrs. C. A. SterinHEit SoHNE, of Munich, have issued an 
trated price list of their photographic lenses and accessories, a 
of which has been sent us through this firm’s London agents, M 
A. E. Staley and Co. The list contains the latest particulars 
regard to the well known Steinheil “ Unofocal ” and “ Orthostig 
lenses, and also a description of the “ Multo-Nettel”’ hand-cam 
review of which will appear in. our pages at an early date. WV 
Staley will be pleased to send a copy of the list to any of our Tr 
on receipt of penny stamp to cover postage. 


+ 

“ AvrocHROME” Prarrs.—We learn, at the moment of go! 
press, that Messrs. Adams and Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, 
haye obtained a new and very large stock of “ Autochrome” ] 


Hackney Pxorograpuic Socrery.—The annual exhibition ¥ 
held at the King’s Hall, Hackney Baths, from November 6 t¢ 
clusive, the judges being Messrs. H. W. Bennett, A. H. Blak 
Furley Lewis. There will be six open classes, and bronze stat 
will be placed at the disposal of the judges for award in each. 
silvered statuettes are also offered for the best picture in th 
and members’ classes respectively, together with bronze plaqt 
the best trade exhibit and the most useful photographic m 
Entries close October 19, and entry forms and full particulaa 
now be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Walter Sel 
Paragon Road, Hackney, N.E. 
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Dew Daterials. of ‘being applied largely in the adornment of articles of furniture is 
'° ee sages me case, but we cannot recollect that any pieces of 
ao eae urniture have been manufactured specially for the incorporation 
xx “Vigorous Glossy ” Postcards. ‘Sold by John J. Griffin and -| with them of a photograph. This aa oe has been filled by 
Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, London. the Kodak Company, who, with great originality and good taste, have 
‘new brand of the ever-popular “ Velox” has just been issued by | designed pretty nearly a dozen articles which are extremely well fitted 
srs. Griffin in order to provide for the wants of those who | for the reception of photographs, therewith form a decorative 
and a postcard of glossy surface, possessing also the necessary | scheme, and are actually of domestic use. These include such things 
yur in printing. This combination of qualities, so far as our as an overmantel and letter rack, a fire screen, a book-shelf, a news- 
srience of the new brand goes, is most satisfactorily obtained paper rack, a smoker’s cabinet, a pipe-rack, and are fall and 
the “Vigorous Glossy,” which, with the normal metol-hydro- : 
sone developer, gives prints of great strength and purity. 
pite its glossy surface, the new card shows very little tendency 
urface-scum, but works in a remarkably clean manner, and calls 
the minimum of trouble in the way of securing clean, brilliant 
its. The “Vigorous Glossy” Velox postcards are supplied in 
kets of eighteen with mask, for 1s., or in packets of 144 for 
6d. 
hat Shall I Give?” Issued by Walter Pearce and Co., St. 
George’s Press, Brentford. 
fans of drawing business to the studio should surely rank among 
most essential “materials” of a photographer, and for that 
on we may justify a detailed reference under the above heading 
a little booklet prepared by Mesrs. Walter Pearce and Co., 
ally for the use of professional photographers intent on securing 
the advantage possible from the Christmas season. The booklet, 
ch is entitled “ What Shall I Give?” arrests attention as much by 
matter—the problem of present-giving—as by its very attractive 
dainty get-up. In a few words, it introduces the theme 
| photograph as an acceptable Christmas gift, and from its rich 
sr of pink and gold impressed on a finely figured paper, conveys 
idea of the photographer’s taste which it is impossible to obtain 
n a local printer, however well provided he may be with types 
‘inks. Messrs. Pearce supply the booklet exclusively to one 
fographer in a town, and we cannot suggest any better or 
aper means of stimulating Christmas trade than its judicious dis- 
ution among a selected number of possible patrons. The booklet 
course provides for the photographer’s own announcements, in 
ard to which Messrs. Pearce will be glad to be consulted as 


strongly made in fumed oak, with space left for the insertion of 
the purchaser’s photograph, which, in the examples shown to us by 
the company, and to be seen by anyone interested at 115, Oxtora 
Street, W., were in all cases bromide enlargements, either as 
developed or toned by the convenient hypo-alum or sulphide method. 
The illustrations which we give will show roughlv the design of 
these articles, though they will unfortunately give no immression of 
their handsome and substantial appearance. The prices of the 
pieces of furniture may be obtained on application to the Kodak Co. 


se who know something of the best form which such announce- Curisruas Mounts.—Messrs. Marion and Co., Lid., of 22 and 23, 
its should take. Soho Square, London, W., are issuing a comprehensive series of 
niture for Photograph Decoration. Sold by Kodak, Ltd., Clerken- | mounts suitable for Christmas greetings, souvenirs, etc. They com- 
well Road, London, E.C. prise both the paste-on and slip-in varieties, in single and two-fold 


the use of photography in home decoration has ‘been written upon | cards, and range in size from midget to cabinet at prices calculated 
r and over again in the pages of our amateur contemporaries, to meet the needs of all classes of photographers. The colours are 


always, so far as we can recollect, with the fatal drawback so | pleasing, including soft shades of browns, greens, and greys, the 
as the photographer ‘was concerned that when all was said and mottoes and devices being dainty and artistic in design. Antique 
he would find himself converted from a photographer into an white paper, two-fold mounts, with natural rough edges, and 
teur carpenter or cabinet maker. That photography is capable embossed with cameo head, fancy design, and motto, form a special 
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feature of ths series, and one which will probably be exceedingly 
popular, These mounts may be obtained in either large or small 
quantities, and a pamphlet, giving full particulars as to prices, etc., 
may be obtained from Messrs. Marion, at the above address. 


Tue Brruincuam Puorograruric Co., Lrp., are issuing a series 
of postcards with appropriate Christmas designs, and those who 
prepare their own greeting cards will probably be glad to know that 
such are now obtainable. The cards are sold in the usual sixpenny 
and one shilling packets, as well as in bulk, no extra charge being 
made for the design, and may be obtained from all dealers, or from 
the aboye firm at Criterion Works. Stechford, near Birmingham. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


Royal Photographic Society. Meeting of Members of Affiliated Societies at the 
New Gallery, 121, Regent Street. 


NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 


Coventry Photographic Club. Outing to Stoneleigh. 
Worthing Camera Club. Outing to Washington, Wiston Park, and Chancton- 


bury. 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. Outing to Hornchurch. Special Com- 
petition: A Portrait of a Member of the Society. 

Hull Photographic Society. Outing to Paull. 

Uddingston Amateur Camera Club. Outing to Monkland Glen, Airdrie. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


Everton Camera Club. ‘‘ Wandering Round Liverpool.” R. Eastham. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3. 


‘Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘‘ Lantern Slide Making.” 
Coulthurst. r 
‘Queen's Park Amateur Photographic Association. 

W. C. 8. Fergusson. 
North London Photographic Society. 
ment.” W.S. Slater. 
Hull Photographic Society. 


8. L. 
“Pictorial Composition.” 
“Theory and Practice of Time Develop- 


Annual General Meeting. 


Norrivenam Camera Cius.—The annual general meeting of the 
members of Nottingham Camera Club was held on September 17 in 
Room 75 of the Mechanies’ Institution, Mr. Thomas Wright presiding. 
The annual report showed the present membership to be 125, an 
advance of nine on the year, while the average attendance at the 
thirteen meetings which were held was very satisfactory. The four 
days’ exhibition proved to be one of the most successful ever held 
by the club, and resulted in a balance in hand of £11 8s. 6d. The 
financial statement was also satisfactory, and both were adopted. 
The following officers were elected :—President, Mr. Arthur Mar- 
shall; vice-presidents, Messrs. A. Black, A. Brown, H. Crewdson, 
W. Edgar, J. Houston, W. H. Kirkland, G. H. Wallis, and T. 
Wright; committee, Messrs. J. Anderson, E. V. Brown, W. S. Ellis, 
A. Hallam, W. H. Kirkland, S. D. Middleton, F. H. Radford, H. 
Roberts, and T. Wright; honorary treasurer, Mr. A. Black; and 
honorary secretary, Mr. S. W. B. Vines. 


Lonpon AND Proyinctan PHorocRapHic AssocraTion.—Meeting 
held September. 19, Mr. W. R. Stretton in the chair. Mr. W. F. 
Slater lecturéd upon “The Theory and Practice of Time Develop- 
ment.” He said that by time development he meant placing the plate 
or film in a standard strength developer, at a standard temperature, 
for a standard time, and he should endeavour to prove that this was 
the only correct method of conducting development. The average 
amateur when, in conducting ocular development, he saw the image 
appear strongly upon the surface of the plate, immediately plunged 
the same into the hypo and obtained the ghost of an image. Had he 
carried development further the negative would, in the majority 
of cases, have been a good one. The chief trouble of all photographers 
had always been when to stop development. The only control lay 
in the time the plate was kept in the solution, and a correct exposure 
should be given to obtain results. At the same time a considerable 
range existed between correct and uncorrected exposure, the difference 
in, for instance, Kodak films being as large as from 4 sec. to 4 sec. 
Further, the same result as to strength and density could be 
obtained by any developer if the plate was kept in the solution for 
a time according to the developer in use. The degree of contrast 


was a personal factor. 
strengthen the contrast, increase the factor. 
was in the developer the greater the contrast, and there was 
a controlling method in the result. A temperature of 65 degrees 
best, and the lecturer asserted that better negatives could be 1 
by the method of time than had ever been made in the dark-rooi 

Mr. Beckett thought that Mr. Slater had put forward some stz 
ideas. First he said there was not control in development, an 
at once explained how to control development. 

Mr. Teape said Mr. Slater had stated a case in which he w 
undertake to obtain a good negative with ocular development - 
ease. 

Mr. Rapson could not agree with the idea that a given itim 
stated by the lecturer, was always the best. He pensonally 
developed Kodak films in solution from the same bottle, on 
which was done in four minutes, whilst the other took ten 
0 get a printable result. 

Mr. Dawson asked if Mr. Slater would use the same methoc¢ 
plates, and what he would do to reduce the time from twenty mir 
0, say, five. 

Mr. Slater said: Strengthen the developer five times, 

Mr. Stretton asked if this meant that a developer five times 
normal strength would do thé work in one-fifth of the normal t 
£ so, he queried it. If Mr. Slater's contentions were correct in 
method of time development then all the old photographers 
obtained their results by pure accident, as they had worked wit 
any principle. Given, he said, sufficient exposure, the rest ¢ 
be done afterwards. 

Mr. Slater said that the relative values would be altered in 
a case. 

Mr. Teape had given from 4 sec. to 40 sec. exposure, and 
ocular development had obtained negatives, all of which gave | 
platinum prints. 

Mr. Stretton was opposed to all mechanical development, am 
contended that if the works of the most successful workers - 
examined none of the results were obtained by time development, 
by ocular treatment. Again, before teaching what time developa 
was and laying down laws as to development, it was needed to t 
what correct exposure was, and give laws as to how to obtain it, 
assuming that correct exposure could be obtained, did one want coi 
development? He thought not. Each plate wanted special t 
ment for the result required, the negative being only a mean 
an end. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligent 


Se 

Canvassinc Fravups.—An application was made to the C 
philly Bench on Tuesday by Wm. Groves, a collier, of 71, 
Road, Aber. Applicant asked the Bench to do something to res 
a photograph of himself which he valued very highly. Some 
ago a man purporting to be a traveller called upon him and saic 
was prepared to enlarge a photograph for nothing, simply to ad 
tise their business. They had decided to do that for a few dn e 
street. Groves explained that he duly received the enlargement, 
was asked to have it framed for 10s. 6d. Now (said Groves) 
enlargement was fading, and as he did not receive the original pl 
graph back he wanted to know what he was to do. 

Mr. R. Y. Evans (Clerk): You'must go to the county-court. 

Applicant: Well, I read in the “ Hyening Express” that Mr. B 
ham had dealt with such a case. 

Mr. Thomas (Deputy-clerk): Ah, yes, but London magistrates I 
more power than we have here. 

PriustLeEy AND Sons, Lrp. (PHOTOGRAPHERS, EGREMONT).— 
agreement under seal, dated August 20, 1907, renewing for a pe 
of seven years a debenture, dated February 4, 1903, securing £ 
charged on the company’s undertaking and property, present 
future, including uncalled capital, has been registered. Hold 
Mrs. C. L. North, Dryclough House, Crosland Moor, Huddersfie 

Canvassing AmuENtrtES.—The rivalry of two photographic | 
vassers in Bath Street, Portobello, N.B., had given rise to s 
complaint amongst the neighbours, and it also led to the appear: 
of one of the men at the Portobello Police-court, charged 1 
assault. The accused was Mark Chisholm, and he is at pre 


To get a softer result, reduce the factor 
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loyed with Mr. Low, photographer. His offence was that on 
tember 9, in Bath Street, and near to the photographic studio 
ipied by Mr. Wm. Lees, he behaved in a disorderly manner, and 
wilted Alex. Milne, canvasser, 65, Cumberland Street, Edin- 
gh, by striking him with’ his clenched fist on the right jaw, 
knocking him to the ground. Chisholm, an elderly man, 
Wed not guilty, and was defended by Mr. George Croll, 
citor. 
irs. Scott, of Falkirk, gave evidence to the effect that she was 
king to the canvasser when Chisholm, who was cursing and 
aring. came forward and ‘struck Milne. While Milne was on 
ground accused was going to strike him again, but she inter- 
d, saying, “Would you dare strike a man on the ground?” 
lar evidence was given by Sarah Gallagher, High Street, Edin- 
gh, and by Agnes Fergusson, Bath Street, who had just got 
ie from school when the offence was committed. Wim. Lees, the 
tographer, did not see the assault, but had his attention called 
t by hearing his man falling. On going to the door and asking 
t was wrong, Mrs. Scott told him of the assault. 
ark Chisholm, accused, stated, in giving evidence for himselt, 
| Milne had been calling “tin whispérs” at him, and that when 
vent over to him complainer raised his hand to strike him, and 
aye him a shove. In cross-examination, he admitted having had 
ass of beer. Another witness for the defence, who said she saw 
ae fall, rather detracted from the strength of her statement by 
ng that she saw nobody in the street at. the time near to Milne. 
rintendent Currie said she must be speaking to an occasion of 
th he knew nothing. Wm. Muter deposed that the calling of names 
ss the street was a daily occurrence, and when he asked Milne 
he did it he replied that it was for the purpose of raising the 
man’s rye. 
iter the Prosecutor and Mr. Croll had spoken, the Magistrate 
he had no difficulty in finding the charge proven. It was un- 
mate that the old man had taken a glass of beer, as he had 


itted, as he seemed to be excitable. There was no justification, 
ever, for him taking the law into his own hands. Taking 


ything into consideration—£1, or fourteen days. 


fOTOGRAPHER’s Sun Brinps.—In the Yarmouth County Court 
Week, Alfred William Yallop, photographer, Regent Road, sued 
at eek, wagonette driver, Admiralty Road, to recover 
12s, Sd. for a smashed window. Mr, P. Wiltshire was for 
iff. Police-constable Turner saw what happened, and he said 
anopy irons of the wagonette caught the irons of plaintiff’s sun 
1; and the window frame was pulled away from the wall, 
the result that a window 6ft. square was smashed. The sun 
| irons were about plumb with the edge of the kerb, and as 
tles were likely to come in contact with them plaintiff had 
used to have them altered. His Honour said plaintiff ought 
lave nothing projecting over the footway. The constable’s 
tb put him out of court. If any mischief was done by these 
38 the owner was responsible. Judgment for defendant. 


Dews and Dotes. 


m Lumrern N.A. Company inform us that they have now a supply 
Autochrome ” plates in English sizes at the following prices :— 
te, 4s, 6d., and plate 10s. per box of four: 

TICE OF RemMovan.—The Warwick Trading Co., Ltd. (4 and 5, 
Wick Court, Holborn), announce that owing to increased business 
are removing to larger and more commodious premises at 113, 
and 117, Charing Cross Road, W.C., where all communications 
Kl now be addressed. 

P.S.—The following lectures will be delivered at the New Gal- 
Saturday, September 28, “ Westminster Abbey,” by the Rev 
lyn Perkins, M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Monday, September 30, 
ne Celebrated Nesting Haunts of British Sea Birds,” by W. 
en Thursday, October 3, “A Year and a Half among Savages,’ 
eG Dunning, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S. 


®LOX” Comprrrrron.—Messrs. J: J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 
ince the following as prize-winners in their last monthly com- 
lon:—First prize (£2 2s.), F. Schofield, Motherwell; second 
($1 1s.), Hugh W. Wilson, Glasgow; consolation prizes (5s.), 


Mrs. A. Bletcher, Manchester; H. H. Tomkins, Leyton; William 
Frame, Hamilton, N.B.; Charles H. Woodford, Gosport; Alfred 
Dodgeon, Nelson ; Captain H. Hurrick, Richmond, Yorks; H. Fair- 
cloth, Harlesden; Mrs. Gertrude Brooks, Port Talbot; Miss L. M. 
Gibson, Petersfield; D. L. Richards, Troedyrhur ; Miss Edith Langs- 
ford, S. Norwood; Lionel Room, Highgate. As this competition is 
strictly for those who have never won a prize before, the above-named 
are debarred from again competing, and the opportunity for the 
success of other beginners thereby increased. 

Fire at Camporne.—A fire broke out at Trelowarren Street, Cam- 

orne, one day last week, on the premises of Mr. J. Lukey, photo- 
grapher. Mr. Lukey, who was in his workshop late, was engaged mm 
urnishing some photographs, when the lamp he was using exploded. 

Lonerne Looxs PRoviprp.—Inserting intelligence in vacuous 

countenances is surely quite a new profession (writes a daily news- 
paper). The following is an actual advertisement which has been 
published by a photographer :—* Marvellous results in photos. Hair 
put on bald heads; charming dimples inserted in cheeks; teeth 
removed if necessary; thin people made stout; scowls removed frox 
sombre faces and winning smiles substituted; homeliness banished ; 
intelligence inserted in vacuous countenanceés ; goo0-goo eyes, longing 
ooks, and the baby-stare furnished if desired. Classic profiles, 
Grecian noses, and flashing eyes a speciality.” 
Tue CINEMATOGRAPH Fire.—At the inquest at Newmarket last 
week the jury returned a verdict that death was due to shock caused 
by burns, and added a rider that in their opinion sufficient precautions 
were not taken by the company for the safety of the public, and that 
the Urban Council, who let the Town Hall, should in future exact the 
same provisions as the London Countv Council require in letting 
heir halls for these entertainments. 

Norruampron (Ponyrecunic) Insrrrury.—The provision last 
session of increased accommodation in the rooms of the British 
Horological Institute in Northampton Square has made it possible to 
introduce further developments in the work of the departments which 
continue to find their quarters in the original building as well as in 
that of the department of technical optics. The most no eworthy 
of these developments is a course on the “Production and Measure- 
ment of Light,” which is being giyen to both day and evening students 
by the Electrical Engineering and Applied Physics Department, and 
by the Depattment of Technical Chemistry jointly. The lectures and 
laboratory work in the Electrical Engineering Department deal with all 
the various kinds of electric lamps, glow, arc, and luminescent ; with 
the problems of the production of light, and photometry, and general 
questions of radiation. In the Technical Optics Department four new 
classes especially suitable for artisan students are being started, 
and minor changes have been made in the syllabuses. There are 
also special classes for the instruction of cinematograph operators, 
which it is hoped will meet a much-felt want and place this kind of 
work upon a sound scientific basis. 

Lurps Iysrrrvrm.—aA. photographic class will be held during the 
coming session in connection with the Chemistry Department of the 
Leeds Institute Technical School, under the superintendence of Mr. 
8. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Institute or from the Higher Education Department, Calverley 
Street, Leeds. 


o 


Puorograpuic CLasses.—The photographic classes at the Cripple- 
gate Institute, conducted by Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., will open 
for the winter session on Wednesday, October 2, the special class 
meeting at 6.40 and the general class at 8 p.m. The general class 
willl embrace those subjects required for the examinations in photo- 
graphy by the City and Guilds of London Institute and the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and students desirious of obtaining the 
technological certificates granted by these examining bodies will be 
specially coached for that purpose. The scheme of the special class 
includes bromide enlarging, enlarged negatives, oil printing, the re- 
production of negatives, etc. Syllabus and full particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. Mr, Gear also conducts a similar class at Thornton 
Heath Polytechnic on Thursday evenings at 7 o’clock. 


Txr Lero PHoro MareriAts Uo. haye been awarded the highest 
award in the photographic section of the International Sports Exhibi- 
tion at the Grand Palais des Champs Elysées, Paris (July to October, 
1907), for their exhibits on the various grades of Seltona paper. 
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it has become a nuisance, and an abominable nuisance at that. 
fortunately the wrongs committed by the “ snap-shot 
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ployed to render them ludicrous in the eyes of the public. 
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Mr. BROADHEAD, p 


attend at Belvoir on the 26th inst., for the 4 
graphs. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Sloane Square church, mentioned in our 


press photographer to consider nothing ou 
operations: —The snapshotiting photograp 
During the wedding of Lady Edith King-Tenison at Holy 
Church, Sloane Street, the day before yesterday, 
who had been warned off the premises by the vicar is stated 


usua. 


circulated as a pic 
up to public ridicu 
have his remedy in the law courts. 
strong case, and the intention to hold the victim up to ridicule 
would have to be proved. The ordinary mortal as a rule will have 


woman at several hundred yards. 


and { 
com 


taken, by 
wisdom of the “snap-shottist” usua 
bounds ; 
prohibit the telephotographer from supplying w 


hotographer, of Lynchford Road, Farnborough, 
received an invitation from his Grace the Duke of Rutland to 
urpose of taking photo- 
AND tHE Pusric.—Apropos of the incident at a 
issue of last week, we 


would commend to photographers the very sensible comments of the 
“Yorkshire Post” on the growing disposition on the part of tne 


tside the sphere of his 
is going too far. 
Trinity 
a photographer 
to have 
eps and at the right momen: —if the 
d “right” can be used in such a proceeding—to have snapped 
happy pair at the instant the marriage vows were eing taken. 
hotography an art?’ can only be answered in the affirmative 
the reservation that in the hands of some of its ractitioners 
Un- 
fiends” are 
none having 
escribed, as 


ner 


hily climbed the pulpit s 


here is no legal remedy, 


ly of the kind for which 
to book. In the case 4 


power to bring the culpri 


it happens, the probability is that the photographer could be sued 


permission having been 


respass on the “vicar’s freehold ” ; 
han in those 


+ and expressly denied, the case is even stronger t 


But though the gentleman 


raph is em- 
If, for 


remedy. The position of affairs is now much worse owing to 
growing use and popularity of the telephotographic lens, which 
take large and easily recognisable photographs of a man or 
The unscrupulous photographer 
herefore, now able to secure snap-shots of bathers. for instance, 
e unawares, to the great delight of himself and all his kidney. 
to the strong disapproval of right-thinking people. It is curious 
the popularity of this type of lens—which has many excellent 
rfectly unobjectionable uses—should have been so long in 
for its power was shown, not for the first time, so long ago 
portrait of Queen Victoria smiling was 
photographing the great, however, the 
ly keens him within reasonable 
kely to make any vain attempt to 
at is, after all, a 


ing, 


887, when a charming 
its means. In 


and the great are not li 


cred 
from the distance at which 
personal inconvenience. 
airly treated in 
gradua 
of the Prime Minister, for instanc 
doubt in the natural action o 
smile. 
one’ 
telephotographer in ambush? 
there is no such protection; and 
do is to enter and 
Barnes has exclud 
to more enlightened lands. 
on a “snap-shot fiend” by his victim or a relative wou 
severely regarded if taken into Court. 

Puotocraruic Crasses.—Mr. A. G. Field will conduct 
graphic classes for elementary and advanced students 
evenings at the Acton and Chiswick Polytechnic. The 
course for the session is 5s., and full particulars as to syllabus, etc., 


le demand on the part of the public, and by a means which 
he pictures are taken, cannot cause them 
His Majesty the King has always been 
his respect, but downwards from him there is a 
ulousness. We have seen photographs 
with one leg in the air—no 
walking, but still likely to raise a 
with a conscientious horror of seeing 
one to have no-protection from the 
At present for the ordinary person 
he only thing for the sensitive to 
never leave those courts from which Sir J. Gorell 
ed the black-and-white “artist ”—or to emigrate 
But it is to be hoped that an assault 
d not be too 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY FOR SroursRipGE.—A. meeting was 
at the Institute last week, under the chairmanship of Mr. ] 
Cook, in connection with an attempt which is being made to 
a photographic organisation for Stourbridge, which shall be affil 
co fhe Midland Federation. In connection with the Working ] 
Institute a photographic club already exists, of which Mr. Ce 
president, and in return for a nominal fee its members hav 
use of as excellent a dark-room and apparatus as can be | 
anywhere in the Midlands. The hope and intention of an adjot 
meeting to be held at the Institute on Monday week, is to 0 
at least 40 persons interested in -hotography with a view to jo 
he Federation, and arranging lectures in connection with that ] 
it being rather beyond the power of the present club to incew 
necessary expense. In the meantime the secretary of the clu 
ute, Mr. Jay, is endeayouring, by means of enquiries 
to arouse the requisite interest in the movement. 


he Insti 
circulars 
Mysterious Drata at Rocurstrr.—Mr. John J. Hastmead, s 
ary to the Rochester Conservative Club, died under myste 
circumstances on Monday night last. He had recently been suff 
from neuralgia, and yesterday he was found lying in a helpless 
dition on the Rochester Esplanade. He expired soon afte 
removal home. ‘The deceased, who was fifty-six years of age, 
in business as a photographer in Rochester. 


+— 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the p 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions express 
our correspondents. 


SKIN AFFECTIONS FROM CHEMICALS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have noted and followed very closely the qu 
and correspondence in your paper recently re skin affections. I 
taken note to a great extent of the various ways the skin is aff 
by the constant use of certain chemicals, I myself having suf 
very much pain and cracking, and even bleeding, from that ¢ 
which I can say ds due in the first case to neglect of cleanlines 
ully agree with P. H. Adams’s statement that the cause is di 
she hypo and the water, and believe that “Oak Side” is trot 
much the same, as I cannot conceive how the sulphocyanide « 
have any reasonable time to affect the skin, for as soon as a | 
of prints is toned the prints are washed free from any chemical 
he toning, and should therefore wash the fingers clean. Then ¢ 
he hypo bath, which then will finish off any remains of su 
cyanide. I am convinced in the same way as P. H. Adams 
he hypo is the skin enemy, owing to myself having used one. 
‘or developing and the other for fixing, the latter cracking the | 
Then, again, I am troubled if I use metol, but in quite a diff 
way—a small blister will almost instantly appear if my hand 
anywhere near it; yet at one time I could keep my hands ina 
developer for hours without any after effect. But, due to car 
ness, Iam now punished. My letter, however, is to cure and pr 
skin affection by treatment, which, if used daily, will cert 
prevent it, and, if the ointment is used, effect a cure. The first 1 
on entering the work-room I smear my fingers with lan 
(“ Dartring ” brand I prefer), and rub that well in. That cause’ 
pores to resist the water, but after a few wipes on the towel 
by degrees removed, so I give an additional rubbing in of “lu 
line,” after the “lanoline” has been taken in. This resists V 
very well, but the user will have to put up with the odour that a 
from it. The slight stickiness will soon leave the fingers, and 
in case of serious bleeding or cuts I adopt finger-s 
Being thus prepared I can plunge my' fingers into almost 
chemical that would have nearly sent me crazy with an itching s 
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tion. My day’s duties done, I then bathe my hands in the hottest 
water that I can bear, and wash with soap and wipe on a towel 
kept for final wiping. This treatment also reduces the pyro stain. 
Tt is not commonly known that soap used immediately after pyro 
tends to make the stain fast. I give here the ointment, which costs 
yery little to make up. It is as follows :— 


Ichthyol 10 grs. 
Lanoline 40 grs. 
Boric acid 30 grs. 
Vaseline 30 ers. 


‘Smear it on the fingers before retiring, and after a few applications 
the affected skin will rapidly heal up. By adopting this simple treat- 
ment the fingers can be kept im perfect condition. I hope that. this 
‘letter will be of some benefit to any of my fellow-workers.—I am, 
yours faithfully, JAROBO. 
Norwich. 


‘To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have neticed the correspondence which has appeared 
§n your journal recently on metol poisoning. As I have had a good 
many instances of this under my observation, perhaps it will interest 
your readers to learn how they were dealt with. The number of 
people liable to this annoying affection does not seem great in 
proportion to the users of this popular developer. I have found 
them to be mostly possessors of very dry hands. Directly the first 
symptoms appear—i.e., redness, slight swellings, and intense irrita- 
tion—it is advisable to cover the parts affected with Lassar’s paste 
{which any dispensing chemist will make up) and bandage. Night 
and morning it is advisable to bathe the affected parts in warm 
water, into which a small quantity of boric acid has been dissolved, 
say a teaspoonful to a quart. 

The above treatment has always been suceessfiul in my experience, 
‘but the malady leaves the skin very tender; and for some time after 
‘it has disappeared it is as well to rub the hands with zinc ointment 
before going to bed and wear cotton gloves whilst asleep. My experi- 
ence is that the few liable to this malady readily re-contract. it, 
and it is wiser for them to use another developer which suits their 
hands, even if they do not get, the same results.—I am, Gentlemen, 
‘yours truly, : J. Frypray. 

‘London, W.C. 

September 23, 1907. 


To the Editors. + 

Gentlemen,—fe the letter of P. H. Adams concerning the above. 
My experience is to the contrary. My developing-hand is the one 
which goes wrong, whilst the one used for hypo has never had any- 
‘thing the matter with it. I find the only remedy is to use finger- 
stalls on the hand which goes into the developer. It is practically 
‘Ampossible to develop quantities of postcards without wetting the 
dingers halfway up.—Yours faithfully, A. W. Horuay. 

Station Road, Alton. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—A musical comedy company recently visited this city, 
‘and it was part of the comedian’s gag and business on the stage 
‘to be ever presenting his photographic portrait to the other char- 
acters. One of the recipients tore the portrait up and threw it on 
‘the stage in contempt, which was resented by the giver, with this 
‘expression, “Do you know, Sir, that these photographs cost me 
yd. a gross?” Thus, “does the stage hold the mirror up to Nature 
sand reflect the image and body of the times, its form, and impress.” 

“Truth severe in fairy fiction dressed.” 

“Tis true, “tis pity, and pity ’tis, tis true.”—Yours faithfully, 

The Studios, 7 and 8, Park Street, Hull. W. Barry. 

September 23, 1907. 

[We are not prepared to take our views of the photographic pro- 
‘ession, any more than our political opinions, from the comedian of 
tthe musical stage. While no one can disguise the fact that photo- 
graphers are harassed by a plague of cheapness we have reason to 
‘know the work which is unmistakably good tends to command a 
dbetter price.—Eps, “ B.J.77] 


Answers fo Correspondents. 


ee 


*.* All matters intended for, the text portion of this JouURNAL, includ- 
img queries, must be addressed to “Tun Horrors, Tuy Britisa 
JouRNAL oF PHoroeraPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

"«° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

"*° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HEnry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

"° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
GreEenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photooranhs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with tha 
fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :-— 

E. O. Parkin, 58, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield. 

United Football Players. 

G. T. Fillingham, 9, Crossgate, Durham 
Lowe. 

J. Borrow, 794, Waterloo Road, Middlesbrough. 
Road, Middlesbrough. = 

S, Kirk, 10, Angel Row, Market Place, Nottingham. Photograph. Grown of 

Nottingham Crimean and Indian Mutinu Veterans with the Mayor of Notting- 
ham and Colonel A. C. Cantrell Hubherstu 

R. H. Peel, 238, Harrison Road, Belgrave, Leicester. 

Nomads Football Club. 


Four Photographs of the Shefield 
Three Photographs of the Rev. R. P. 
Photograph of Woodlands 


Photograph of the Leicester 


R. J. OwEn.—We hope to deal with the subject shortly. 

GELATINE MountTant.—We have been for some time past using a 
solution of gelatine for mounting our pictures, as we seem to 
get on better with it than starch. Lately we have had several 
returned with yellow stains upon them. The gelatine we use 
is an expensive foreign one, and very white and pure. We are 
afraid our mounter has been using it after it has become some- 
what sour. Do you think this may account for the fading ?— 
A. anp T. 

We think it more than probable that the decomposed gelatine 
has conduced to the fading. Many of the foreign gelatines, such 
as that mentioned, are strongly acid and quite unsuitable for 
mounting silver prints. If gelatine is used it should be tested 
for acidity, and if found acid rejected. A few drops of carbolic 
acid added to the solution, when it is made, will arrest the 


decomposition. 

J. C. Covacnr.—Try Gale and Polden, printers and stationers, Alder- 
shot. 

A Busryess QuERy.—I am in business here as a photographer, and * 


would open a branch in my native town in the purely midget 
line, but am wondering whether the fact that I was bound im 
my indentures not to set up within ten miles of that town is 
prohibitive. I have been told that this is no longer upheld by 
law. Furthermore, my master sadly neglected his part of the 
transaction—viz., to teach me the business thoroughly. No pre- 
mium was paid. Said master is still in business there. How 
do I stand?—C. C. 

Without seeing the indenture and knowing the precise terms 
of it, we cannot say definitely how you stand, as so much may 
depend upon circumstances. If the agreement purports to restrict 
you from stiarting business, for all time, within ten miles of the 
place, we should say, in a court of law, this would be ruled an. 
undue restriction of trade, and it would then be null and void. 
If it only restricts you for a certain period the case might be 
different. We should advise you to consult a solicitor, showing 
him the indenture. 

Dovsrrut Dupr.—Please advise me in the following: —A young lady 
was photographed by me some time ago, who has since died, with- 
out paying for same. I rendered account to her father, who has 
refused to pay, as the photographs were ordered without his 
knowledge or consent. The photographs were specially good, and 
I know that some of them are hung about the house. Failing 
payment, can I order return of the photographs or is the father 
entitled to pay?—R. D. 

We should have thought that everyone was aware that if they 
gave credit to a minor without the avithority of a parent or 
guardian, except for articles of actual necessity—which, of course, 
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photographs are not—they cannot recover the debt. However, 


if the young lady was of full age at the time the debt was 
incurred you can sue the executors or administrators of her estate, 
if she had one, in the county court. Of course, you cannot get 
the photographs back. 

Lanrern.—May I have your advice ve buying a lantern I use acety- 
lene jet, and find all lantern bodies too shorts for same, so I 
cannot shut down back door. (1) Are some makes larger than 
others in lamp-house? (2) What kind of condenser is best, and 
size? (3) All objectives I have tried fail to give pictures sharp 
at edges. Can you name a lens that will give picture sharp all 
over at same time and yet be large diameter, so as to make tthe 
most of the light? Of course, I mean at a reasonable price. I 
know there are plenty of expensive flat field lenses. (4) About 
what will such a lantern cost?—C. MarsHarn. 

You do not say whether you mean an optical or an enlarging 


lantern, but from your questions we assume the former. (1) As 
a rule, the tap end of jet projects through a slit cut in 
the door. If you buy lantern and jet together the door will 


be adjusted so that it will close. The ordinary jet will not 
go right inside any lantern body. (2) The ordinary compound 
condenser, made of two plano convex lenses, is very serviceable, 
but the Herschell condenser, with a meniscus and double convex 
lens, is perhaps tthe best. This costs a little more. Use 4tin. 
condenser for lantern slides; 54in. for enlarging from 4-plates. 
(5) Cheap objectives are deficient in this respect, but no objective 
will do what you require unless light is properly adjusted. Write 
to some well-known firm that specialises in lanterns, and they 
will advise you 7¢ objective and price. (4) You can get a very 
good apparatus for about £5, and a very serviceable one for less. 
M.—The book to which you refer was reviewed in our issue of 
August 16, 1907, page 622. 
Enctosep Arcs, Erc.—(1) In your issue of March 22 is a letter on 
he subject of arc-light portraiture, under which you note that 
further mention is to be made of the subject, but I cannot find 
any in subsequent numbers. The point is in regard to the visual 
and chemical focus not coinciding. As I intend opening a studio 
shortly, in which I wish to instal artificial light, I should be glad 
to know if this defect is inherent in are lamps (enclosed), or only 
in the type mentioned by your correspondent. I have used an 
open Boardman and do not remember any difficulty, but this 
is too expensive for me. I cannot alter the focussing screen, as 
I use the same for daylight. Perhaps you could suggest some 
other way out of the difficulty. (2) I have been successful with 
flashlight, and in my method the only disadvantages are that the 
lamp has to be re-charged for each exposure, and the very slight 
shock of the flash. Do you think such a flash system would be 
at a disadvantage from a commercial point of view? I mean 
would there be any prejudice against it in the public mind? The 
difficulty of the focussing and the great expense of running are 
against the arc, while gas is not good enough for me; its 
limitations are a handicap to good workmanship. I have never 
seen a studio worked by flashlight, except a “stickyback,” and 
I have heard people remark that it gives such a staring appear- 
ance to the eyes. Of course, it does in inexperienced hands, but 
I am convin@ed it is a fine thing if properly worked, especially for 
children, but people seem to expect electric light somehow. 
It somewhat surprised me that no maker of arc-lights replied 
to the letter mentioned, either to refute the implied defect or 
to explain how to overcome it.—Arc-Licnr. 
(1) The effect depends upon the correction of the lens 
as much as upon the lens. Although there are hundreds 
of enclosed arcs in use we have not heard of another 
similar instance, although we have heard of several in 
the case of enlarging lanterns fitted with arc lamps. We think it 
most likely that you will not find any trouble with it; but if 
you do it can be avoided by using a filter of plain glass, which 
will cut out most of the ultra-violet. (2) We should certainly 
prefer an arc-light to flashlight, on account of the necessity with 
the latter of removing the smoke, either by hand in a portable 
chamber or by erecting a flue, 
Mons.—The developer was the Ilford pyro-soda, and the genera 
reference in the article is to portrait negatives on Ilford 
“Zenith” plates. 


¢ 
a 


W. 


ct 


Har-tonr.—Could you kindly inform me (1) the process by wh 
photographs are transferred to ordinary newspapers? (2) WI 
are the apparatus and materials required? (3) Failing No. 1, wh 
‘can I purchase a ‘book giving very full details on the subje 
suitable to instruct one who knows only the ordinary photograp] 
processes ’—T. EH. 

We presume you mean ithe halfitone process, a sufficie 
description of which would occupy far too much space in 6 


columns. The ‘best advice we can give you is to get a bo 
on the subject, such as “The Half-tone Process,” by Juli 
Verfasser. (Iliffe, 6s.) 


Emicrant.—‘ The Photographer,” 21 and 26, Hast Twenty-fit 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Lens Qurry.—lI should be glad of your help. Having got the chan 
of purchasing a whole-plate lens, namely, triple achromatic ler 
No. 9,052, J. H. Dallmeyer, London, please let me know wh 
work it will best do for, if portrait or landscape, and could 
be used on a half-plate camera instead of whole plate? I ha 
not got the chance to use until I have purchased.—TRovsiEsom 

The triple lens is suited for much the same class of work as tl 
rapid rectilinear, of which it was the predecessor. But it 
much slower, requiring nearly double the exposure. They a 
frequently to be met with very cheap, as they are now look« 
upon as being quite out of date. Still, they are very go 
lenses, except that they are slow as compared with the R.R. ( 
course the lens can be used on a half-plate camera if the extensic 
of the latter is long enough to take it. 

Leys Qurry.—Could you kindly answer the following query in yot 
valuable paper? My studio is 24 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, az 
studio camera has Ross cabinet lens, suitable for single figur 
or small groups (three or four). Would it, however, be possib 
for me to get a lens so that I could take large groups on hal 
plate without giving too long an exposure? I will be much i 
debted to you for same. I am a regular reader, and have he 
much valuable information from the “B.J.” Thanking you | 
anticipation.—F, R. Murray. 

You do not mention the focus of the lens you have. As ve 
cannot get far enough back with it to get what you desire, ‘ye 
must get one of shorter focus. Probably one of an inch an 
a-half or two inches shorter would fulfil your requirements. Wit 
the shorter focus one you would have to stop down somewhat 1 
get covering power, which will necessarily make it slower. Or 
of the modern anastigmats, working at about //6, would po 
sibly answer your purpose. Such a lens covers a large plate i 
proportion to its focal length, and has a very flat field. 

Fintsu1nc BromrpEs.—I shall be glad if you can inform me in nei 
issue of the “Journal” what materials are required for wort 
ing up bromides, and how used. Is there a book on the subject 
—BaLpwin. 

There are several different methods of working up bromide 
such as with water colours, pastels, the air-brush, ¢tc., or 
combination of them. We should advise you to get Johnson 
work “Retouching the Negative and Finishing and Colourin 
Photographs,” Marion and Co., 2s. It is the only one on +h 
subject. 
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SUMMARY. 


The exhibition of The Society of Colour Photographers has been 
viewed with the greatest interest by the London papers. The 
hibition remains open until October 26. On Friday, October 11, 
may be visited up to 9 p.m. ‘At 7 o’clock a short explanation of 


e processes will be g 


iven by M 


_ A. J. Newton, Principal of the 


It Court School of Photo-Engraying. 


‘An exhibition of examples of portraiture by artificial light will 


s opened at the house 


of the “B.J.” immediately after the close of 


@ present colour exhibition. 


The Lumitre Process. We draw attention to a number of points 


1 the manipulation of 
@ noted. (P. 746.) 


“The Amateur Ph 
Autochrome”’ plates 


The Warner-Powrie 


the “Autochrome” plates which require to 


otographer’s” remedy for the frilling of 
is quoted on page 757. 


Process. Mr. William Gamble, who was in 


ouch with Mr. Powrie in America, reviews the history of the 


creen plates 


(P. 748.) 


Herr E. Valenta has recorded his results jn preparing sensitising 


lutions which allow 


P, 751.) 


of the bathed plates being quickly dried. 


« ConouR-PHOTOGRAPHY ” SUPPLEMENT. 


Mr. E. J. Wall, in 
Colour Photographers, 
technique. (P. 73.) 


Dr. C. E. K. Mees 


Micrographs showing 


reviewing the exhibition of The Society of 
comments on the marked improvement in 


and Mr. J. H. Pledge have prepared photo- 
the introduction of black when one screen 


plate positive is printed from another. (P. 75.) 


Dr. J. H. Smith, of Zurich, places the Warner“Powrie, screen- 
plate first in its facility for giving colour prints on Uto” paper. 


A mirror accessory for 
tives is shortly to be p 


A convenient form 
plates liable to frill is 


Professor Cajal’s pa 
this issue. (P. 77.) 


‘use in copying from screen-plate colour post- 
aced on the market. (P. ike) 


A 2 # 
of whirler for the drying of “ Autochrome 
described on page 76 

es 


ner on the Lippmann process is concluded in 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1907. 


Price TWoPENcs. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Artificial We have to announce that immediately 
Light | after the close, on October 26, of he 
Portraiture. 


present Exhibition of the Society of 
Colour Photographers at our offices, we shall arrange for 
inspection by the public, and particularly by professional 
photographers, a collection of portrait photographs, the 
interest of which will centre in the-fact that in every 
instance they are from negatives made in the studio or 
elsewhere, by one or other of the systems of artificial 
lighting now in practical use. The photographs will be 
the work of professional photographers, and will differ 
widely in their subjects and general character. But their 
common quality of origin from a negative made by other 
light than that of the sun, and for commercial purposes, 
will, we believe, give to the collection an interest which 
will lead photographers in business as portraitists to make 
themselves acquainted with what is being turned out by 
the current methods of artificial lighting. Further par- 
ticulars of this “Artificial Light Exhibition ” will be 
announced in due course. Meanwhile, it may be well for 
us to point out that no extension of time of the Exhibition 
of the Society of Colour Photographers is possible. 

* * % 


On There seems to be a tendency to revive 
Methods of the old controversy with regard to the 
Development. jorits of development by time and de- 
velopment by inspection, and, as usual, both sides are 
spoiling their cases by going to extremes. In these days 
it is quite useless to say that no good results are obtained 
by simple time development, or that nothing can be done 
by modifying the development. It has long ago been deter- 
mined that certain modifications of the developer affect 
the result, and that certain variations in procedure may 
produce marked differences. At the same time, it has 
heen definitely proved that development by time, with a 
developer of a fixed composition, is by far the most useful 
practical method to adopt. Nowadays we aim at producing 
as nearly as possible a “ correct ” exposure, and if we attain 
this a simple normal development is all that we require. 
Tt is perfectly true hat we can over-expose twenty or thirty 
times, and by dodging and manipulating the development, 
Stu: produce a fairly useful result, but few wish to do it. 
There is nothing to be gained by it, and though the pro- 
cedure may form an interesting demonstration before a 
photographic society, it is not one that we care to adopt 
as a rule in our own dark-rooms. We know that it is 
easier to control exposure than to control development, 
hence many have adopted the method of uniform develop- 
ment by time, even though they are perfectly well aware 
that control by development is a possibility. As a matter 
of fact, there is very little to be done in the way of con- 
trolling development excepting when exposure is very 
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prolonged. With anything approaching “correct” ex. 
Posure the effects attainable by modifying development 
are practically limited to variations of contrast such as 
can be more readily produced by after-intensification or 
reduction. At the same time it is none the less useful 
to be able to save a badly over-exposed plate when the 
Occasion occurs, and a very great deal can be done in this 
way if the existence of over-exposure is known beforehand, 
* * % 


A Photographic We have received from 


Curiosity. a correspondent 


a very curious photograph of what he 
states to be a mirage. "The photograph is one of a stack 
fire. The stack is smouldering, and in the vapour above 
the stack there is a distinct representation of the top of 
a hedge, with a man’s head appearing over it, The 
definition is sharp and the head is erect and greatly magni- 
fied, the scale being three times that of the head of a man 
standing midway between the stack and the camera. If 
this is a true mirage then there must be a corresponding 
hedge behind the stack, but at the same time the effect 
may be one corresponding to a Brocken Spectre, that is to 
say, it may be simply a shadow cast upon the smoke. 
Presumably our correspondent has settled these points 
and satisfied himself that it is really a mirage. If he can 
give us any further information with regard to the condi- 
tions that prevailed we shall be obliged, as the effect is 
very interesting and curious. The position of the hedge 
represented and that of the sun are important points to 
be recorded. We assume there is no possibility of its 


being an effect due to accidental double exposure. 
* * x 


The Schott One of those amusing errors, from which 
Gasworks” even the most careful editors cannot 
at Jena. 


claim to invariably escape, occurs in a 
recent issue of an evening paper, where is solemnly printed 
a report of the arrest of a Japanese engineer on the charge 
of obtaining. by trickery the plans of machinery in the 
Schott “Gasworks” in Jena. If this paragraph should 
chance to be read by the staff of the glass works established 
by the late Carl Zeiss and his friend Schott it may cause 
them some surprise to know that the Japanese engineer is 
supposed to be an engineer connected with the “ gasworks ” 


at Tokio. 

* * * 
Dust A writer in the Journal of the French 
on Oil Photographic Society, M. L. Billioque, 
Prints. 2 


makes a short communication on a prac- 
tical matter connected with the oil process, namely, the 
removal of dust and particles of hair trom the finished oil 
print. As workers withthe oil process know, such frag- 


ments of extraneous mattey adhere with some tenaci 
the pigmented surface, but M. Billioque finds that a gi 
and easy method of removing them lies in the use 0 
indiarubber sold in France as the mie de ain (b 
crumbs), which is used shaved to a fine point, and al] 
of the particle of foreign matter being removed wit 
disturbing the pigment deposit. The same rubber ~ 
rather more vigorously will take off the ink but will 
injure the gelatine film, and is thus used for putting 
white accents. into the print. 


———————_—________ 


SOME POINTS IN THE MANIPULATION 
LUMIERE’S AUTOCHROME PLATES. 


ContInvED experience with the Autochrome plate dr 
attention to various details that are not dealt with 
the instructions, and yet are of considerable importa 
to the practical worker. So far the frilling trouble 
been the most popular topic, but there are several ot 
matters of equal or greater importance, and several cay 
of failure that are likely to trap the unwary. 

The instructions issued with the 
detailed, one of the first questions 
worker is likely to ask is whether it 
closely to them in every particular. 
go, it appears that the correctness 
depends almost entirely 


plates being vy 
that the practi 
is necessary to adh 
As far as our te 
of the final res 


on correct exposure and corr 
primary development. The matter of exposure will 
dealt with presently. As regards the correct deve opme 


it is necessary to adhere absolutely to the instructio 
with the exception that the a cohol may be reduced 
quantity in solution A. The next operation—that 
reversal with solution C—is a simple one that needs or 
to be carried out to completion. If carried on too ong t 
image is apparently not affected, but frilling is ve 
probable. If not carried far enough, the parts that shou 
appear nearly transparent are obscured by a muddy-broy 
stain. The disappearance of the last trace of this sta 
shows that the action is complete, so the time can ] 
governed by inspection. As regards the formula, th 
can be varied, provided solution K is not made up fro 
solution GC. As, however, this-is a very convenient we 
of making up E, it is advisable to stick to the publishe 
formula for € 

The next operation—that of redevelopment—is also or 
that is carried to a simple finish, and the developer, ther 
fore, can be modified considerably. The formula given j 
rather weak, and we prefer to strengthen it so as to shorte 


the process. We find, in fact, that any strong amide 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 
Edited by Grorar RE. Brown, F.I.C. 


Tue forty-seventh annual issue of Tur British Journa 
Puorocrapuic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Anmanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded, The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 

Screen-Prare Turer-Corour Procusszs 

and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
ALMANAC will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1908 will be 


modified to make it more than ever the book of universa 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1908 will appeal to photographers al 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work 
The standard matter and formule will be revised anc 
added tc where necessary, and, wherever practicable, ney 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


“" TMPoRTANT Nortcr.—The attention. of advertisers is 
Specially directed to the announcement that the entire 
edition of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will again be placed 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1, so 


as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing season, 
and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will be 
esteemed by the publishers, 
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loper, containing about five grains amidol to the 
e and no bromide, can be used, and we have employed 
acid amidol developer with perfect success. An 
ine developer would no doubt be risky, hence it is 
sable to keep to amidol, but it does not appear that 
xact formula is of much importance. It is, however, 
reat importance that the redevelopment should be 
ete, and while there is no difficulty in watching its 
ress, there is a very simple cause of failure that most 
rs seem to have overlooked. If the reversed plate is 
| and exposed too long to daylight before redevelop- 
Pit acquires a “solarised ” condition, and then 
lops either very slowly or very imperfectly. If dried 
he purpose of binding, or of varnishing the edge 
e proceeding with the rest of the operations, either 
edevelopment should be carried out immediately after 
inding, or the plate should be kept in a closed plate- 
until ready to proceed. If left for an hour or so 
sed to daylight, the redevelopment may fail. 

ter redevelopment we use solution E +o destroy the 
loper. As this is also a reducing solution, it is 
sable to stick to the formula and to the time—ten 
1ds—as given. 

ie intensifier specified is a good formula, and works 
well in our hands. Probably any good silver 
isifier will work as well, but there appears to be no 
to depart from the formula. The time is a matter 
ersonal judgment alone, as is also the question of 
| intensification. As regards the clearing and fixing 
ions, the action of the former is somewhat vague, 
as we do not quite understand how it acts, we keep 
ie instructions. The fixing bath, however, obviously 
$an important part, seeing that if all operations have 
properly conducted up to the time of its application 
ars and brightens up the image to a very considerable 
it, We are not certain whether prolonged fixing does 
harm to the image, but we do not get the full benefit 
le bath if we under-fix. Two minutes appears to be 
t the right time, hence in this respect it is also well 
ep to the instructions. 

somewhat doubtful-looking feature of the process is 
ery short washing of five minutes after fixing. It does 
gem long enough, but we have not tested the point. 
have, however, sometimes used permanganate as a 
eliminator without any apparent ill-effects, and this 
sto us to be a rather desirable precaution, especially 
case of a plate bound with rubber surgical tape. If 
iminator is used, we think it advisable to remove this 
as soon as the plate is dry. This is readily done if 
wp knife is drawn round the film just inside the tape 
e tearing the latter off. The upper film around the 
nargin comes off with the tape, leaving the lower film, 
f the plate is then varnished the cut edges of the upper 
are well sealed. 

‘regards varnishing, the best varnish appears to be 
loid dissolved in amyl acetate. This is perfectly 
to use, but it is advisable to beware of commercial 
loid varnishes containing alcohol or ether or other 
mts of the film. The plate is warmed so as to ensure 
ct dryness, flooded over in the usual way with 
rately thick varnish, and then dried on the whirler. 


Drying only takes about two minutes, so the process is a 
quick one. 

One of the minor troubles met with is the appearance 
of air-bells on the film in some of the various solutions. 
It is advisable to note that these should not be removed 
with the finger-tip, for it appears to be quite impossible 
to touch the wet, delicate Autochrome film without leaving 
a very obvious finger-print. Cotton-wool should be kept 
handy for dealing with air-bells, and we also strongly 
recommend its use for lightly wiping the film when wash- 
ing after solution C. We are certainly of opinion that 
this adds to the cleanliness of the final result, and we think 
also that the same consideration of cleanliness renders it 
advisable to use solution C once only, not several times 
over, as stated in the instructions. We have experimented 
with a used solution on an ordinary negative, and in the 
result found black specks in the film that could not be 
removed at all readily. A clean image is most desirable 
in an Autochrome, and anything that appears likely to be 
detrimental to it is a thing to be avoided. 

We now come to the important matter of exposure. 
Our experiments up to the present have, however, only 
proved that on this question of exposure there is much 
to learn. It does not appear that we can exactly regulate 
exposure by the same means that we employ in ordinary 
photography, but one or two points have been ascertained 
that are of some considerable importance. 

In the first place, over-exposure gives a pinkish tint over 
the whites, while under-exposure gives a bluish tint or fog. 
The blue is very marked, with bad under-exposure, and 
it not only affects the whites, but changes yellows to 
greens, and yellow-greens to blue-greens. The best test 
for under-exposure is, perhaps, the change in the greens, 
while for over-exposure the pink on the whites is a good 
indicator to go by. With over-exposure very light tints 
tend to disappear, while strong tints become lighter. Slight 
under-exposure seems to strengthen the tints, while bad 
under-exposure weakens them and renders them dull and 
muddy. The effects produced, however, vary enormously 
with the light and time of day. In bright mid-day sun- 
light a very little over-exposure is serious, and “full” 
exposures must be avoided. It is then better to err 
slightly on the side of under-exposure, but later in the day 
and in the shade under-exposure is the most important 
thing to avoid. Very slight under-exposure will then ruin 
the plate, and very ample exposure is necessary. We are 
assuming here that a light-meter is used for ascertaining 
the “correct” exposure in accordance with methods pre- 
viously described. From the facts stated it- is, however, 
obvious that the meter cannot be giving exactly correct 
results as regards the Autochrome plate, and that in using 
it we must make allowances for the time of day and 
brilliancy of the light. Until this matter has been more 
carefully studied, we must. then depend to some extent on 
empiric modifications of the exposure. 

In the exhibition now open at these offices two plates 
showing the pink tint due to over-exposure and the blue 
due to under-exposure are on view. Many have found 
great. difficulty in recognising the effects of wrong ex- 
posure, and a glance at these results will show the effects 
that should-be looked for. 


B DEATH has recently taken place of Mr. George Churchill, of 
side, Wootton, a retired photographer, for some years resident 
d Village, who formerly carried on business at Eastbourne, where 
8 Well known. 


ANGE or Appruss.—Mr. W. T. Whitehead, so well known for 
“ill in all matters connected with advertising, draughtsmanship, 
designing, and whose services are much in demand by those 
ig teally good and artistic work of such description, has remcved 


from the offices he has so long occupied in St. Bride Street, to more 
commodious premises at 10 and 11, Fetter Lane, E.C. It may be 
an item of convenience to Mr. Whitehead’s numerous clientéle if we 
mention that his telephone number is now 8,261 Central. 


KIDDERMINSTER AND District PHotograpuic Socrery.—Mr. H. W. 
West has been elected hon. secretary of the above society, and all 
future communications should be addressed to him at 12, Shrubbery 
Street, Kidderminster. 
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COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE WARNER- 
POWRIE SCREEN-PLATE PROCESS. 


[The article on the Warner-Powrie process which appears below, from the pen of Mr. William Gamble, editor of the “ Proceg 


Yee 


r-Book,” is partly retrospective in its character, but none the less interesting in that respect in its account of the linea 


screen-plate process, which we have brought before our readers in the issues of the “B.J.” for September 13, 20, and 27. Ma 
Gamble is the only Englishman, and one of the very few individuals, who have been in touch with Mr. Powrie during th 
earlier period of his work. As his impressions were first gathered in Mr. Powrie’s laboratory in Chicago, his estimation of th 


commercial possibility of the process should be all the more deserving of a hearing.—kE 


Ips. © B.J.”] 


THE HISTORY OF THE WARNER-POWRIE PROCESS. 


Tt is difficult to say whether it is a fortunate or unfortunate 
circumstance that the Warner-Powrie process of colour-photo- 
graphy is brought into the full light of publicity after the suc- 
cessful introduction of the Lumiére “ Autochrome” plate. Cer- 
tainly it is unfortunate, because the great bulk of photographers 
who have not followed very closely the chronological order of 
the development of colour-photography will be apt to think that 
process is not novel, and is simply an outcome or modification 
of the Lumiére process, whereas it actually ante-dates, and has 
possibly in some degree suggested, the latter. On the other 
hand, I think the occasion is fortunate, because the enthusiasm 
developed by the “ Autochrome” plate makes it easy for the 
photographic public to understand and appreciate such a pro- 
cess as the Warner-Powrie one, when it might otherwise have 
seemed complex. 

I doubt whether the majority of photographers would haye 
understood and grasped the full significance of the Warner- 
Powrie process had it not been for the propaganda in connec- 
tion with the “Autochrome” plate, and, therefore, instead of 
being a dangerous rival, the latter really paves the way for a 
plate or process which, in my opinion, yields more brilliant 
results, and is infinitely more practical and simple, while pos- 
sessing a much wider application in the field of colour-photo- 
graphy. 


Early Results of the Process. 

Tt is now nearly two and a half years ago since I first met 
Mr. Powrie in the studio of the Barnes-Crosby Co., in Chicago. 
He was then carrying out some work in colour processes for this 
concern, which is the biggest photo-engraving firm in the United 
States, and disputes with Carl Hentschel here in London the 
claim to be the largest photo-engraving house in the world. Mr. 
Powrie showed me specimens of his process of screen-plate colour- 
photography so modestly that I might have thought they repre- 
sented the fruits of a casual experiment, and arose from merely 
a little incident in his everyday work. But I had no sooner 
examined these results than I felt they portended an entire 
revolution in the methods of colour-photography current up to 
that time. 

I could not believe my eyes at first. I was inclined to suspect 
some “fake.” The result I held in my hand was so immeasur- 
ably superior to anything I had seen before in the way of colour 
transparencies that it seemed incredible that it could have been 
produced by the purely automatic action of photography. It 
was the portrait of a little girl in a garden, and it had all the 
glow of life and realism of nature, such as one sees on the ground- 
glass of the camera, and has so often longed to fix on the photo- 
graphic plate. 

A Puzzling Principle. 

There could be no deception about it. The plate was not even 
sealed with a cover-glass, and the film surface looked just like 
an ordinary negative. I took out my pocket magnifier and 
asked permission to exainine the plate, which’ was cordially 
granted. Then I saw the familiar striped screen of the Joly 
process—the alternate lines of red, green, and violet, but ever 
so much finer than I had ever seen them in the Joly results. 


Still I was puzzled. The use of the parti-coloured screen 
taking and viewing I well understood, but here was a screen 
the photographic plate itself. It seemed incredible. Then ] 
Powrie explained that the screen was put on the glass bet 
the coating of emulsion was applied, and that the exposure ~ 
made through the back. Well, that seemed feasible. But su 
a negative image must give negative or anti-chromatic colo 
and the plate I held in my hand was a positive, and showed 
true colours of the natural object represented. Yet, logica 
of course, if it was possible to make a negative colour resul 
must be possible to make by some means a positive and ¢ 
plementary picture from it, and Mr. Powrie enlightened me 
explaining that he was able to make a positive screen-plat 
reproduce the negative image. Nevertheless, it still bothe 
me, just as it has since troubled even so good an authority 
colour work as Dr. Mees to understand how a coloured line-sei 
positive could be printed from a coloured line-screen negat 
The old adage, “seeing is believing,” was again exemplified. 


Miss Warner’s Part in the Process, 

t afterwards had the pleasure of meeting Miss Warner, ~ 
has been associated with Mr. Powrie throughout the experimé 
which are now culminating so successfully. It is no secret 1 
Miss Warner has furnished Mr. Powrie, an old friend of 
family, with the necessary financial aid to carry out his im 
ticn. But Miss Warner has done more than this: she has ta 
a deep and untiring interest in the experiments connected Y 
the process, and has assisted in the laboratory work. 
Powrie gratefully admits that his success is due to Miss Warn 
ability to comprehend the utility and importance of his im 
tion, and to her faith in its ultimate success. Her share in 
invention, he declares, is more than a co-partnership intel 
and that is why he insists on calling it the Florence Chrom 
Process. 


Mr. Powrie’s Experience. 

Mr. Powrie was originally working in the half-tone pre 
when it was in its crude state, and had to be accomplishec 
means of plaster casts from swelled gelatine, over twenty y 
ago. He was engaged in a half-tone business in Milwauke 
1892, and from thence he migrated to Chicago to join in fp 
nership in a three-colour business in 1896. He was one of 
first to apply the present-day three-colour process to lithogray 
About this time was formed the International Colour-p! 
Company, which proceeded to work the MacDonough process. 
company eventually failed after spending, it is § 
tiearly $500,000 (£10,000) in its attempts to find a way to col 
photography through the MacDonough-Joly methods. It 
be remembered that this company attempted to introduce 
process into England, opening an office in London, and shoj 
some results at the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibitio 
1900, without, however, arousing any enthusiasm. 

MacDonough began a systematic study of colour, afterw 
taking up photography, and finally endeavouring to carry 
the idea put forth by Ducos Du Hauron some time abut 
of using parti-coloured screens. He first tried to stipple a se 
by spattering it with colour ; and another of his numerous 1 
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ys to powder the surface of a glass-plate with particles of 
loured glass (a very good anticipation of the Lumiére starch- 
ain process). Eventually he decided to confine his efforts to 
ling screens, and had constructed for him most elaborate 
achinery. 

MacDonough never got any further than using a separate 
king and viewing screen, as in the Joly process, except that 
“was able to rule finer screens. He did not live to see the out- 
me of his efforts. 


Expensive Litigation, 

The reason the MacDonough process failed was that no cheap 
wy of producing the colour-screen could be found. But Mr. 
rie developed his plan of doing it by means of bichromate 
iting from a ruled screen of black lines. He applied for a 
tent on it in 1901, which he only secured after expensive 
igation. His application was contested by Ellsworth BE. Flora, 
lo was general superintendent of the International Colour 
mpany’s works, and who claimed priority for the invention. 
ora claimed that he prepared his screen in the same way as 
wrie, and submitted a specimen. But a microscope revealed 

intervening streak of transparent gelatine, which 
s patent authorities maintained to be inconsistent with 
alleged method of Flora. The Court, with’ a Solomon- 
e wisdom, gave Flora the opportunity of proving the 
im by making a screen like Mr. Powrie’s, but the 
ullenge was not accepted. An appeal was taken, which 
ulted in the ruling of the Patent Commission being 
stained. Then a further appeal was made in the Court 
last resort in such cases, and the final decision fully sustained 
t. Powrie’s claim. The cost of the litigation was paid by Miss 
arner, and she worked indefatigably with her legal adviser to 
ing the matter to a successful issue, believing, as she did, so 
rongly in the justice of Mr. Powrie’s claim. Since then the 
ternational Colour Company appears to have disappeared from 


e-field. 


Making of the Screen-Plate. 

For the past three years Mr. Powrie has been busy perfecting 
s ideas, first in Chicago and latterly in New York. He has 
dlved a systematic way of making the screen-plates by print- 
g them on bichromated gelatine from a specially-ruled Leyv 
een. His method was described in last week’s Bririsn 
TRNAL oF PiroroGrapuy, so that I need not repeat the details. 
vould only say that it is just such a method as will-strike any 
oto-engraver as being thoroughly practical. By adopting a 
Wing arc light for printing, and providing a framework which 
lds the screen-plate always at the same distance from the light, 
also by arranging the operations to follow in a regular 
chanical sequence, there should not be any doubt about secur- 
¢ absolutely uniform results. The only difficulties I can con- 
ive will be those due to dust and.air-bubbles during the coating 
the plate, but with proper precautions these can be avoided, 
si as they are in any dry- plate factory. I understand the 
ating of bichromated gelatine is put on with a whirler, as in 
Se engraving, and although this is not such a mechanical way 
that used for coating plates with gelatine bromide emulsion, 
ensures, at all events, an extremely thin coating. 


An Optical Aid. 


The method of placing the sensitised plate a second time in 
ntact with the “mother-screen” without requiring elaborate 
"ans for registering it parallel to the first impressed set of 
ls seems to me a very pretty one. Mr. Powrie takes advan- 
ge of the appearance and disappearance of moiré patterns 
len one line system is superposed on another. If one rotates 
her a single-line or cross-line screen in contact with another 
dst extraordinary patterns are obtained, and they disappear 
2 moment the lines become exactly parallel to each other. 
us Mr. Powrie makes his apparatus so that a slight tun 


of a screw one way or another causes these patterns to vanish, 
and*then he knows the screen and plate are in adjustment. 


Printing in the Third Line. 

More ingenious still is the way he prints through the trans- 
parent space found between the first two lines to make the third 
line exactly fill the vacant space. It is altogether an extremely 
well-thought-out method of making the screen, and I hardly see 
how it can be improved-on. It might be possible to impress 
| the screen image on to the glass plate with a rubber stamp or 
| roller, but the lines would undoubtedly be thicker at the edges, 
and would make an overlap of double thickness, forming almost 
opaque parts, and giving consequent streakiness to the negative. 

By Mr. Powrie’s method there is neither any retardation of 
the light by black separating lines, nor dilution with white 
light through the coloured lines being separated from each other. 
All the light must pass through the coloured lines, and by 
making an emulsion of suitable panchromatic quality, its sen- 
sitiveness agreeing with the absorptions of the coloured lines, 
great rapidity can be obtained, together with the utmost bril- 
liancy of the colours. 


Simplicity. of the Process. 

If the Warner-Powrie process ended with the production of-the 
negative, and it was conyerted by a reduction process into a 
positive—as no doubt it could be by a method analogous to that 
| adopted by Lumiére for the “ Autochrome” plate—it would in 
itself be a great accomplishment, but the ability to print as 
many positives as may be desired merely by contact is of im- 
mensely greater importance. Mr, Powrie might well be content 
to there, and, perhaps, from a tactical commercial point 
of view, it would have been better to do so, keeping the further 
developments “up his sleeve,” so to speak. I am afraid that 
the description of his method of preparing duplicates and print- 
ing on paper is apt to confuse the majority of photographers who 
are not inclined to go deeply into things, and to make them 
think his process is a complicated one beyond the capacity of 
| the average man. Demonstration will soon dispel this, as the 
process is really very easy and requires the simplest apparatus. 

This latter feature is one that distinguishes the process from 
many others that have been put forward. Practically, the photo- 
grapher employs his usual apparatus and materials, except the 
special plates. He does not require any special camera or dark- 
slide, and he can extemporise with an ordinary printing-frame 
if he desires to adopt one of Mr. Powrie’s methods of duplicating 
the results.. Moreover, there is the choice of any system of light- 
ing for the printing—either daylight or electric light (are or 
incandescent) and gaslights. For development of the plates 
it is simply ordinary routine and ordinary chemicals. All this 
will appeal to the amateur who does not want too much trouble 
with the processes he takes up. 


Application to ‘‘Uto’’ Paper. 

Iam afraid many people will think Mr. Powrie’s claims are 
so numerous that he is romancing, whereas he is only stating 
in sober fact what he has accomplished. In rendering the use 
of the Uto paper practical, he has done an excellent thing, 
because it promises to be cne of the easiest and most direct ways 
of making colour prints on paper. Nothing has been said yet 
of the application of the screen-colour plates to stereoscopy and 
the lantern, in both of which-directions Mr. Powrie has done 
good work. 

Usefulness for Three-colour Block-maKing. 

Finally 


what to me is the most interesting application is the 


duplicating (or, rather, should I say triplicating) his screen- 
plate negative to form a set of continuous tone-negatives for 
three-colour block-printing. I would refer my readers to the 
explanation of this process under the heading, “ Three Negatives 
from One,” on page 689 of Tum British Journan or PuHoro- 
' @rapuy (September 13), if they have not fully grasped this apnii- 
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cation of the process. It will put a great power in the hands 
of the process block-maker if plates made in this way can be 
utilised. It will enable him to send a photographer with an 
ordinary camera to any picture gallery, or to take any view 
required in colours, and to quickly obtain a colour transparency 
which will not only be an effective guide for the etcher and the 
colour proofer, but will give him from the negative trichromatic 
a set of positives from which he has only to make half-tones in 
the customary way by transmitted light. 


The Coming of the Coloured Newspaper. 


Such an application of the Warner-Powrie process will be an 
immense stride forward in three-colour printing, and will bring 


us nearer to the possibility, always hoped for, of obtaini 
coloured pictures of current scenes, at least, for our week 
illustrated papers, if not yet for our daily newspapers. The 
will also be an important field for the process in prepari: 
blocks for coloured picture postcards, and in colour-lithograp] 
it can be a useful adjunct by reason of the facility with whi 
the colour stones or plates can now be prepared from continuo 
tone negatives by such methods as the Frey process, which mak 
use of a bitumen grain. 

In my opinion, the advantages claimed for the Warner-Powi 
process are by no means exaggerated, and it only needs the a 


of the dry-plate maker to bring the process into everyday use. 
Wim Game. 


IDEAL PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
PRACTICAL ART. 


Up till quite recently photographic art-literature has been pro- 
duced solely for the consumption of the amateur, who has 
fattened upon. it, if he has not gained “tone,” as the doctors 
say. The professional man has been pretty constantly beneath 
the notice of the critics and teachers. And this has gone on 
in spite of the fact that professionals here and there in London, 
Edinburgh, New York, and many other cities in the United 
States were capable of producing photographic portraits with 
as much skill and taste, to say nothing of correct likeness, 
as any of the amateurs who shrank aloof in the superiority of 
their own “artiness.” This fact must signify that the mass of 
professionals were thought to be as swine before the pearls of 
art-teaching, and that the few who were admittedly artistic did 
not require any lessons. 

At last, however, a teacher has arisen for the struggling shop- 
keeper. He is Otto Walter Beck, and is described as “ Instructor 
in Pictorial Composit’on, Pratt Institute, and member of the 
Architectural League, New York.” We welcome his book,* not 
only on account of its intrinsic merit, but because it augurs a 
happier state of things. There is no reason, physical or moral, 
why the professional man should be considered dead to art. 
The fact that he has too often to truckle to the wishes of his 
customers only points to the awful difficulties that beset his 


path. The amateur who uses the camera for love and not for 


money knows noth’ng of these uphill tasks. His failures he 
destroys, and nobody knows how many. But it does not pay 
the man who has to support an establishment for photograph- 
taking and selling to destroy his work. He has to learn the 


great art of making a success every time, pleasing his sitter 
and working up his reputation in the same operation. In his 


own way he does admirably well, and he has developed rapidly. 


Many of the regrettable practices alluded to in the book are now 


things of the past in any well-conducted studio. Here and there 
lhe has wisely taken a hint from the leisured and successful 
amateur; and, more wisely still, he has so far had artistic dis- 
crimination enough to avoid the blatant faults which the wish 
to pose as an artist has led the amateur to commit. 

It is too much to say that Mr. Beck’s book, and even a hun- 
dred others like it, will endue the professional with artistic 
righteousness ; but its recognition of him as a thinking being 
will, at any rate, help to break down the general impression 
that the mere professional is a hopeless mechanic, who has 
taken to his trade, not because he had any natural aptitude 
for portraiture, but because other things have failed, or because 
he started in it as an errand-boy. 

When one considers the amount of experience acquired by 


* “ Art Principles in Portrait Photography.” By Otto Walter Beck. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 


the professional over that gained in the intermittent leisure 
the amateur, the thought occurs that the former might, if 

would but let himself go, easily match the latter in the nicet: 
of pictorial work, which are, after all, not opposed to go 
technique and execution. Mr. Beck’s art principles, if zee 
marked, and digested, would place the two classes of work 
at once upon an equal footing. For, after all, the amateur 
usually as destitute of art training as the veriest scaveng 
until he, on his part, has picked up some unconsidered trif 
from books, lectures, other men’s work, and so forth. Tl 
truth is quite obvious to any one who watches the career of 
typical club man from the time of his “ Brownie” boyhood 
the day of his becoming a member of the R.P.S., or even 
“Tink.” Let the professional man, then, learn these tric 
and use them for what they are worth. Let him absorb t 
principles of composition, of light and shade, and all the x 
of it. Whether he adopts the Beck methods of salvation 

background, or some other method, matters not a jot. All roa 
in this field of work lead to Rome. He will probably find V 
Beck’s well-distilled axioms and clearly expressed advice cat 
him swiftly enough along the path—swiftly enough, at any ra 
to catch up with the amateur who graduates in art large 
by the example and precept of his brother amateur at the loc 
society. In one respect the book is saner than many that ha 
appeared upon the subject of pictorial photography. It does 1 
set out with the assurance that photography is a fine art, a 
that the great mass of painting is but awful daubing to 

despised by the man of superior taste. Mr. Beck, in his ope 
ing chapter, says :— 

“Art in photography would be undeservedly exalted were 
to maintain that the mental and emotional expenditure in 
production rivals, or even approaches, the output that is atter 
ant upon picture painting.” 

This is healthy, at any rate, and the author has the wisd¢ 
to go to accredited works of art for confirmation and expositi 
of his own theories. He has a particularly simple and graph 
way of forcing home his meaning, while the diavrams he us 
are obvious in their truth to the most uninitiated mind. 

Of course it is easy to theorise, and upon art subjects anybo 
and everybody can do it. Moreover, art principles are due { 
their inception much to the feeling of the individual. Results 
beauty in works of art can be fitted with as many differe 
theories to account for them as there are exponents. But th 
does not matter. All are right from their different points 
view, and all are interesting and informing. Mr, Beck's a 
quite as adequate as any others, and they are not far-fetehe 
Their great value to those minds who haye not yet. approach 


the subject will be their power of inducing further cogitati 
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independently. The following paragraph, for example, is 
enough of itself to make one good lesson :— 


_ “Photographers have sincerely tried to understand beauty} 
Dut, failing to discover its relation to the pictorial, their efforts 
haye been misdirected. They have usually sought a fine type 
of man or woman, relying for their efforts upon the character of 
the one and the grace and loveliness of the other. The truth that 
beauty is born of treatment cannot be grasped at once, nor is 
it easy to understand that the plainest sitter affords material 
as rich for pictorial beauty as does the physically perfect face 
or form.” 
Here, again, is a suggestive sentence : — 


“The minute analysis of what constitutes the difference be- 
tween ‘light and dark’ and ‘light and shade” is necessary.” 


The author’s chief method of arriving at artistic results may 
be briefly stated as follows:—He does not set up the whole 
mise-en-sctne, accessories, background, and all; but he prefers 
to take a good photograph before a plain background, and then 
to bring into harmony all the parts of the figure, to enhance 
the force of the idea and of the pose, and generally to make the 
effect agreeable to the utmost by working upon the glass side 


of the negative with two painting mediums, of which he gives 
recipes. To do this, of course, certain principles of art must 
have-been thoroughly absorbed and assimilated by the photo- 
graphic artist, and these principles are expounded in the former 
portions of the work. Reproductions of photographs worked 
in this way are given as examples. 

Now, the captious and critical may look at these examples 
and demur as to the undoubted improvement over the plain and 
untouched prints. But this is not the point. The value of the 
work lies in the clear enunciation of principles which are cer- 
tainly sound enough. Their judicious application is alone that 
by which pictures must stand or fall. 

Quite recently we have had books upon art in photography, of 
which the empty and rambling theorising is little more than 
unproductive rhodomontade. Such a charge cannot be brought 
against the succinct manner and matter of this. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be well circulated amongst 
those for whom it is written, for, if studied with care, it will 
certainly induce habits of thought, and send its readers with 
new and hungry eyes to the works of the best portraitists, 
ancient and modern, and that, after all, is the most profitable 
system of education in these matters. F. C. Trunzy. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CYANIN SENSITISERS. 


paar : ; 5 s a 
[A Paper in the current issue of the “ Photographische Korrespondenz.”’] 


Ty the case of the majority of the modern dyes of the cyanin 
group, such as are placed at the present time upon the market 
for photographic purposes by a number of firms, the clearness 
with which the sensitised plates will work is dependent upon 
the greater or lesser speed with which the bathed plates can 
he dried. It is, therefore, an advantage to hasten the drying 
by any satisfactory means. For this purpose the use of alcoholic 
solution of the dyes has been recommended in many quarters ; 
also, drying with moderately warm air; and a combination of 
these two methods has proved itself satisfactory. In the Im- 
Perial School of Graphic Arts, Vienna, an apparatus has been 
used for the rapid drying of the bathed plates by the aid of 
heat, and another apparatus on this model has been used by 
Von Hitbl in his laboratory. In the case of plates sensitised in 
water-solutions of the dyes, drying takes place in this apparatus 
in one to two hours, but under similar conditions and with a 
lye solution composed half of water and half of alcohol the plates 
<dlry in fifteen minutes. 

My experiments were made in the first place to ascertain what 
proportion of alcohol the bath may contain in order to obtain 
the greatest possible speed of drying without injury to the 
plates. The experiments embraced the well-known dye sensi- 
tiser, pinachrome, pinacyanol, dicyanine, and ethyl red, the 
first of which has been used for three-colour work, whilst pina- 
eyanol and dicyanine have been frequently employed for spectro- 
photographic processes. It will be seen that when using a 
larger proportion of alcohol, even after a prolonged time of 
bathing, the effect of the above sensitisers was subdued. Plates 
of quite exceptional qualities as regards clear working were 
obtained, but the times of exposure had to be appreciably pro- 
longed, and the minimum at the Fraunhofer line b was obtained 
more sharply. 

Tt is therefore evident that when using sensitising baths con- 
taining ethyl alcohol the percentage of alcohol must not exceed 


40 per cent. The most favourable action resulted from this 
proportion of alcohol in the case of pinacyanol, very clear plates 
being obtained with this bath. 

Baths containing alcohol being particularly liable to give 
markings, my further experiments were directed towards em- 
ploying methyl alcohol in place of ethyl alcohol in the prepara- 
tion of the baths. The best results were obtained when the 
solutions contained 50 per cent. of methyl alcohol, and when 
this was done the result was better than those with ethyl alcohol 
only in the case of dicyanine. 

In the case of ethyl red the methyl alcohol was not found 
advisable, the plates working far less clearly than with the 
ordinary alcoholic bath. Acetone in the sensitising baths acts 
similarly to alcohol, accelerating the drying of the plates and 
possessing the advantage over ethyl alcohol that markings do 
not take place, even with a very high percentage of acetone. As 
acetone is not much dearer than pure alcohol, and as the baths 
can be used repeatedly by the addition of further quantities 
of the dye stock solution, the use of a bath of this substance 
would appear to have something to recommend it. The most 
favourable results were obtained with 50 per cent. of acetone. 
which was found to work well with ethyl red, pinachrome, and 
dicyanine, and less favourably with pinacyanol, for which dye 
IT can recommend a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and water. 
For the other three dyes, acetone with an equal part of water 
was found to give a very satisfactory bath. 

Before closing the account of these experiments mention 
should be made of two isocyanin dyes placed upon the market 
by the well-known Bayer firm, of Elberfeld, under the names of 
“pericol” and “isocol,’ which were examined in a similar 
manner to the above and proved themselves amenable in both 
cases to the use of an acetone bath, whilst “isocol” works well 
with an ethyl alcohol bath. 


EK, VALENTA. 


e following lectures will be delivered at the New 
4 urday, October 5, “ Wedgewood : His Life and Work,” 
by Harry Bar ard; Monday, October 7, “ Ancient Egypt.” by C. J. 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A.; Thurs October 10, “The Romance of 


Thsect Life,” by F. Martin Duncan; F.R.P 


Norice’ or RemMovan.—M. Gabriel Fermé writes that, owing to 
continued increase of bus he will remove to more commodious 
premises at 55, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris (Xe.), on October 15, 
after which date all communications should be addressed to him as 
above. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 


In concluding the review of the pictorial section of the R.P.S. Exhibition we canno: find space to refer to every photograph or 
even. to every exhibitor, but the prospective visitor who runs his eye over the following notes will be able to pick out what is best in the 


pictorial work on the walls. 


THE PICTORIAL SECTION. 


Seashore and Shipping Scenes, 

This subject leads us to speak of “ Beaching a Coble at Staithes ” 
(No. 179), the excellent and spirited subject by C. E. Wanless. The 
action of the men, the motion of the sea, and the tossing of the boat 
could hardly be better done. It is a thoroughly satisfactory enlarge- 
ment, wherein the tone values appeared not to have suffered a whit, 
“Land’s End ” (No. 113) and “ Sea Mists” (No. 143) are two fine coast 
scenes by W. T. Greatbatch. The rocky shores have an undoubted 
appearance of that desolate and honeless look which such scenes 
convey to romantic minds. There is good composition and a sense 
of motion in G. L. A. Blair’s “Dutch Barge” (No, 305) and a, fine 
arrangement of material in “Liverpool Docks” (No, 18), by H. J. 


Elliott, who has produced a delightfully silvery print. In “Under | 


the Pier” (No. 26) Ellis Kelsey has given a striking effect of sun- 
light gleaming amongst the heavy structures and in the puddles which 
belong to the lower storeys of piers. “Marine” (No. 6), by T. 
Steidel, “The Quay, Ostend” (No. 10), by Oscar Hardee, and 


“Waiting for a Breeze,” (No. 11), by W. A. I. Hensler, are three | 


good sea-pieces. In the first the tones are well caught, parti- 
cularly those of the atmosphere and the smoke from a funnel, whilst 
the sun and its reflection upon the water are convincing in their 
force. The other two are fine too, though of more ordinary treat- 
ment, Mr. Hensler’s motionless vessels helping in a nice effect of 
mist and light. Of the sea-pieces bearing the accredited name of 
F. J. Mortimer, we prefer “Running Home” (No. 70) and “A Fresh- 
ing Breeze” (No. 133). The first has fine moyement, and the other 
almost deceives the eye by its irresistible impression of the swing 
of its single wave. Bertram C. Wickison’s “On the Tide” (No. 208) 
suffers only from an unnecessary heaviness in the sky. Straight- 
forward in manner and very pleasing in its general effect “The 
Thames at Limehouse” (No. 161) with barges and tugs is highly 
creditable to its author, Walter Selfe. And before we leave the 
water subjects we should mention the extremely nice “ Winter on 
the River Lea” (No. 63), by W. Rawlings, adding merely that we do 
not quite approve of the general lightening of the right side of the 
print. 


Towns, and Buildings. 

The run upon Bruges has not abated. It was going strong last 
year, and this year it is as noticeable. The bridge is the favourite ; 
the belfry seems to have had its day. Albert Valcke’s “ Old Bridge ” 
(No. 29) is very pretty, and we may safely say as much of his 
“ Béguinage de Bruges, Matin d’Hiver” (98). The bridge is supported 
by more of the houses in D. Feledi’s “Motive from Bruges” (No. 111). 
The “Bruges” (No. 132) of J. H. Gear is nice in selection; but 
perhaps a little too obviously forced in effect. W. Davenport’s 
“Bruges” (No. 508) shows us the bridge again, exactly as we had it 
once or twice last year. Mr. Gear grants us a little variety in his 
other city view, which is of “Burgos” (No. 140), a first-rate subject 
with a peculiarly softened treatment. C. F. Stuart’s “Auld Reekie” (50) 
is so much “controlled” as to give undue prominence, we think, to 
the merely reekie. His “Shambles, York” (No. 92), with its wet 
pavement, is capital, if its strong contrasts do not mar it. Near 
together hang Arthur Staddon’s “Chioggia” (No. 64), and B. C. 
Wickison’s “ Corbridge” (No. 66), both prints showing great feeling. 
The former sends also “ Venice” (No. 75), and a better thing called 
“arly Morning on the Rialto” (No. 238), excellently carried through 
but for a little heavy smudginess in the sky. Mr. Wickison’s oil- 
print of “ Marylebone Road” (No. 294), with the Horse Guard nranc- 
ing down the street, has an effect almost too brilliant in its contrast— 
the danger of this process. 

The works of A. H. Blake are always executed with taste and 
feeling ; but it seems to us that his subjects are, in themselves, some- 
times rather poor. Perhaps this goes to their pictorial credit. 
“Grey and White” (No. 93) has this peculiarity we think. “The 


Streets, 


Gondola Pool” (No. 114) which at the Salon we took to be in Venice, 


appears to be at Harl’s Court. There, again, is a feather in Mr 
Blake’s cap. We need not dwell upon his other dunlicates. “ Reflec- 
tions” (No. 281) is certainly good; but who but Mr. Blake would 
think of such a selection? We should like Lette-Verein’s view of 
the “ Wartburg” (No. 104) were it not in such violent contrasts, His 
“Kloster Malchow ” (No. 104), however, is of fine and simple effect, 
and occupies the place of honour on the north wall. The play of 
ight in it is well studied, and its size and dignified appearance are 
of the utmost value in the appearance of the gallery. Aubrey 
Harris’s “‘ Ludgate Circus ” (No. 109) is a little tame, as, indeed, that 
lace sometimes is. ‘“Dingy London” (No, 116) approaches nearer 
to the fine broad effects of London, though we dislike the sudden 
patch of light in the sky. There is something strong and irresistible 
about the two sunny gables in A. Elliott’s “De Dammetje-Paarl, 
Cape Colony” (No. 120), and an arresting effect in the rainy vista 
of Tower Bridge, which O. Hardee calls “A London Portal” (No. 
21). The selection is quite admirable, emphasising the immensity 
of the structure. A queer collection of picturesque gables is given 
Aus dem Bergischen Land” (No. 211), by E. Quedenfeldt, and a 
black one in “Der schwarze Giebel” (No. 213), by O. Erhardt, a 
print of fine values. But the best work of Dr. Quedenfeldt is 
undoubtedly his “ Hiithner-Hof” (No. 303), a yard where a few fowls 
are picking their meal in the sunshine, which is given with remark- 
able truth and quality. This is entirely an “artist’s picture.” That 
J. Steidel’s “Tyroler Burg” (No. 270) is not exactly a ta king thing 
is due to some unfortunate choice in the colour of the print; for the 
subject itself is noble and romantic enough, and the effect of sun- 
light glaring upon the roofs is entirely in accordance with natural 
effect. “ Hifeldorfbriicke” (No. 276) is a capital village scene by O. 
Scharf, just a trifle hard. If the red colour is a little unsuitable, and 
the composition not over good, yet the sun-flickerings through the 
trees are enough to make a fine thing of 8. Jaffé’s large print, which 
the catalogue rather doubtfully giyes as “ Gracht im Haag” (No. 
284). (What is this “ Gracht,” which is in The Hague?) 


Landscape. 

Snow seems to be coming thicker and faster among the landscapes, 
and most of the pieces have tree-trunks and sunshine as accompani- 
ment. One of the nicest of this order is Marie Ruge’s “Im Griine- 
wald” (No. 288), with its excellent effect of daylight, and mot the 
least good is that of Paul Miihsam, “Schnee” (No. 16), with its fir 
trees and its strong side light from the sun. W. H. Evans’s “Snow 
Bound” (No. 95) has a good sky\and true tones. Curious and 
simple, but-very good too, is L. D. Sweet’s “ Winter in the Country ” 
(No. 102), and another version of the favourite subject is “ Winter 
Sunshine” (No. 110), by J. J. Rutherford. The President’s “ Winter 
Landscape” (No. 123) is hard to match among the best of them. It 
gives the snow-covered margin of a pool, with a distance of dark 
trees and farm buildings, and is very rich and varied in its tones. 
Dr. C. Thurstan Holland sends his fine and impressive “Head of 
the Valpelline” (No. 226), a convincing and vigorous Alpine view 
Again sunlight on the snow appears as the subject of “ Wintersonne” 
(No. 295), perfectly good and true, bv J. Steidel, whilst Dr. 
Kihfahl’s “Winter in Riesengebirge”’ (No. 309) shows in an expan- 
sive and expressive scene how the snow, drifting against the stunted 
firs, makes white hummocks of them. 

Less forbidding subjects are A. H. Piddington’s exquisite little 
“River in its Childhood,” (No. 28), a shaded stream with children 
upon its banks; “Crépuscule,” by F. de Thierry; another “ Cré- 
puscule” (No. 51), by L. Missonne; and G. Bowley’s “Dying Day” 
(No. 53), a little thing of choice quality and much romance. 

“Die Nonnen” (No. 41) belongs to that new phase of landscape art 
which is best described as Modern German, the characteristics of 
which are great breadth of treatment, a certain wildness or baldness 
in the subject matter, and a strong romantic feeling. Paul Miihsam’s 
“Nuns” is touched with all this. The women are on the edge of 
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ng ground against the sky, across which cut the stems of large 
2s in the foreground. Everything but the sky is in almost flat 
ouette. Of the same school really belongs “Sommerlandschaft 
. 118), by A. Meyer, although it is neither dark nor flat: but ‘ts 
ple lines and impressive breadth give it the same look of 
sinality. The clouds are curious in this. In O. Schart’s “ Eichen” 
. 173) little more than the stems are shown, the work by its 
stent strength belonging to the same school still, as also does Dr 
lenig’s “Elegie” (No 263), although this loses some exaltedness 
reason of the feeble sky and by the introduction of two ladies in 
ry-day dress, the right-hand one of which had much better have 
n omitted in the interests of the composition. How much finer 
“Morgen” (No. 275) is, with its carts in the sun-laden fog of a 
et. Here faithfulness to nature gives him the poetry that his 
legie” lacks. The dignified “ Cypressen ” (No. 131) of Dr. Arning, 
re a peasant woman and children figure importantly, is not 
rely pleasant in its hard lights upon a dark effect, though it is 
doubt true to strong sunshine among dark objects and in air so 
r. The English view by R. G. Lynam, called “ When Shadows 
then” (No. 124), has a similarity in subject, but freedom from 
drawback. 
In the Wilderness” (No. 144), by Arthur 
osite pole to the modern German style. It is 
the contrary, is contents itself with being realistic. The result is 
jit appeals to the same sensibilities in us, though by a different 
nnel. There are few things in the gallery more realistic and yet 
impressive and poetic. It is a deep ravine, the sides of which 
covered with woods reaching down to a still lake below. From 
zenith come the clear rays of the sun, striking only upon the 
er surface of things and showing all else black from lack of 
scted illumination. Observers of nature will be able to testify to 
truth of the effect. 
Je welcome J. C, Warburg’s “Bastide Among the Olives” (No. 
as an ambitious attempt on his part, which will certainly 
ance his reputation. Its picturesque stems have much in common 
1 the modern German feeling for such pictorial items. We think 
print would have gained had the house been in darker tone. 
te English is Rey. H. W. Dick’s highly pleasing “ River at Rest” 
. 90), although its evening effect seems, judging by the smothered 
ul, to be due more to extraneous darkening than to an exposure 
le at late evening ; but opinion is risky on such points. In style 
appearance “A Sunny Glade” (No. 147) is not unlike some of 


Elliott, is 
not “ treate 


at the 
,” but, 


can hardly be said that the technical section is satisfactory. 
jably it is inevitable that one should have this year so many 
bits of the same type as last year. Certainly, with the excep- 
of the Martian photographs and the Autochromes, there is 
ing particularly striking. The exhibits naturally fall into 
ps, the largest of which is that devoted to natural history 
ies. We will, however, as befits the present interest in colour 
esses, treat first of the colour work. 

le Judges and Selection Committee in this sectiom were Messrs. 
3olas and Chapman Jones, Dr. C. E, Kenneth Mees, Mr. E. 
zer-Shepherd, Sir Joseph Swan, Mr. E. J. Wall, and Major- 
eral Waterhouse. 

Colour Work and Autochromes, 

is unfortunate that the examples of colour photography should 
cattered in different parts of the exhibition—the paper prints at 
extreme end of the balcony and the examples by the Sanger- 
herd process among the lantern slides in the north room, A 
y comparison of the different classes of colour work, which could 
y have been made possible, thus involves journeying from one 
of the New Galleries to the other, and even then the totally 
tent illumination of the Autochrome and Sanger-Shepherd results 
es it impossible to form an idea of their relative brilliancy. 
mg the prints Mr. Comley’s exhibit is easily first, one or two 
g most excellent. Mr. Gill also sends one or two examples 
tst-rate work. 
ming to the Autochromes, there is no doubt that the collection 
ides some remarkably successful work, though about one-third of 
Tausparencies are so placed in relation to the reflecting screen, or 
fr not in relation to it, that they cannot, or could not when 
aw them a day or two ago, be properly seen by persons of 


he popular architectural subjects that Mr. Kimber gives us. He 
has a little over-balanced his sun with shade and falsified his title, 
which might better have been “A Shady Glade.” We confess to a 
eeling of getting used to the sweet conventionalities of C. F. Stuart. 
We still admire them, and admit all the beauties of his very charm- 
ing “Chill October” (No. 196). But the strong family likeness it 
éars to its forerunners induces us to think that Mr. Stuart may be 
00 rapidly developing a mannerism in‘his work.’ Mr, Bertram Park’s 
delightful little stream (No. 202), shaded by willows, is quite 
unsophisticated, and its shady effect, wherein one can almost feel 
he green light that filters through the trees, exalts it into the 
ighest rank of landscape. F. de Thierry’s “ Nuit d’Eté” (No. 252) 
is a tiny and romantic print that reminds of an early Demachy. 
About the landscapes of B. Ward-Thomson we have mixed feelings. 
His love of the subjects he portrays is evident, but he is perhaps too 
jealous of losing a particle here and there. As a consequence he 
rather damages them by over-hardness at the edges of the hills. On 


this account we much prefer “ Patterdale” (No. 258) to “ The Cum- 
berland Hills” (No. 219). The former has some charming passages. 
In “Hin Sommernachmittag” (No. 264) A. Erdmann gives us with 
startling truth the sunny aspect of a summer’s afternoon ; tone values 
could hardly of themselves be made to express more. Unfortunately 
the clouds in the sky are so hard as to look almost like Alpine peaks. 
“ Griinewaldsee” (246), another of Miss Ruge’s works, very cleverly 


deals with a rushy pool at the edge of which grow birches. She has 
imbued the whole with nice poetic feeling. “A I’Hau” (No, 289) is 
again more realistic, but excellently done by M. Missonne, who has 
quite conveyed the beauty of the effect of the cattle in sunlight and 
he perspective of their shadows. 
In John M. Whitehead we have another clever worker who seems 
ikely to drop into mere mannerism. All the nice things he shows 
his year at either gallery are as like as peas to each other. His 
Moonrise” (No. 285) has great feeling, and his “Silent Moor” 
(No. 119) romance. We hope he will go back occasionally to his 
excellent still-life work. Dr. Evershed’s “ Wayfarers”’ (No. 304) are a 
flock of geese, represented, by the oil-process apparently, with much 
skill and liveliness. Perhaps the background has been allowed too 
much nebulosity. This and James Shaw’s “The Captain’s Horse” 
(No. 138), a clever result from a Rothenburg pageant snapshot, are 


he only pictures in the exhibition that can be at a pinch classified 
as animal subjects. Animals and architecture are a little 
“slumped ” this year. 


THE TECHNICAL SECTION. 


ayerage height. The reflectors are not carried out far enough, 
and lights on the other side of the fountain court are visible 
through the transparencies. The receiving chamber, in which specta- 
tors observe the pictures, receives absolutely no light, except that 
coming through the transparencies, so that the gain in brilliancy of 
the Autochromes is obtained at the sacrifice of convenience in 
finding the number on each. A prominent though occasional writer 
on photographic art was overheard to remark: “The Autochromes 
are fine, but you want a lighthouse to show them.” The R.P.S. has 
done its very best to enhance the qualities of the new transparencies 
and shirked the comparison of them with other processes. Its 
obvious duty as an educational body should have been to render such 
comparison as full and as convenient as possible. Yet the attitude 
of the Society, as further evidenced by a poster which it displays 
on the doorway of the New Gallery—and, for all we know, else- 
where—seems to be that of a boomster on the platform of a booth 
inviting the great British public to come in and see a side-show of 
unrivalled interest. Not a particularly dignified attitude for the 
Royal Photographic Society 

The best of the Autochromes are, we think, the portraits of the 
President of the R.P.S. and Mr. John Sterry, by R. Child Bayley ; 


and a study of some’books. Mr. McIntosh’s spectra are very interest- 
ing, but quite wrong. If this be the fault of the plates—we are not 


prepared to say it is—it shows the limits of their capabilities. Par- 
ticularly striking is the want of true red-sensitiveness (the red does 
not appear to extend beyond about A 6.500), the entire absence of pure 
yellow, and the lack of blue. Certainly, in the are spectra, we think 


that in some cases the failure is due to errors in exposure. 
Two specimen plates and a yellow filter are shown by MM. 
Lumiére, and the plate deservedly receives a medal. The exhibits as a 
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whole include some really beautiful examples of colour rendering, the 
truth of which is, however, not invariably apparent; whilst not a few 
examples are obviously false in their colouring. One or two stereo- 
Autochromes available for inspection outside the gallery show 
very brilliant colourine. but demonstrate also the distressing granular 
and pattern effects which result when a stereoscopic transparency is 
examined. 

Natural History Photographs. 

Most prominent in the technical section are Mr. Douglas English’s 
exhibits, because of the very striking and successful attempt to 
show the animal or insect in as far as possible facsimile as regards 
colour. They are not three-colour prints, but have been merely 
locally treated, in the case of two, at any rate, with mercury and 
ammonia. With what success this can be done is easily seen by 
comparing the actual skin of the mouse with the print, the skin 
being in a pouch: at the back of the frame, No.-318. The two 
insectivorous studies by the same worker are so successful that 
doubtless we shall have imitators next year. 

Possibly the most interesting, at any rate from the ornithologist’s 
point of view, are Nos. 330 and 333, the former by Miss E. L. 
Turner, ‘showing the decidedly rare Reeve, and the latter the 
Bearded Tit, by Mr. W. Farren. 

Mr. G. A. Booth’s heron studies are also good, but he is run 
very close by A. Taylor, whose print, No. 345, has a fine decorative 
effect. Other exhibits of this class do not call for much particular 
notice. There is, as we have already pointed out, a great similarity 
to prints in last year’s show. 

Nature Studies, 

We may thus comprehensively class all the creeping and other 
beasties, such as Mr. Martin Duncan's “Larve of Privet Hawk 
Moth,” his Crab, and other studies, which display the excellence 
of technique for which he is famous. Mr. Douglas English’s life 
history of the mud wasp is of considerable educational value. Mrs. 
Veley is happy in her studies of the restless Lemur, and the fair 
visitors will naturally admire Mrs. H. C. Sutherland’s “Persian 
Kittens.” 

As to plant studies, Mr. Daniel Finlayson is easily first with his 
three frames, which are very educational and a good example of the 
application of photography to a fruitful field. The same may also 
be said of Mr. A. W. Dennis’s frame, which shows a year’s life of 
the common walnut tree. Of the other flower studies one can only 
say that they are just passable, there is nothing of striking merit. 
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Photomicrographs and Radiographs. 

Probably the most interesting photomicrographs are those 
Messrs. Lynch, of “the human hair, with its sebaceous gla 
which illustrate the absolute falsity of many advertisements apy 
ing in the public Press.” 

Particular notice should be taken of Mr. Martin-Duncan’s ph 
micrographs of living bacteria. The results are totally diffe 
from those one is accustomed to see of bacteria killed with os 
acids or other reagents. When examined with a glass one can actu 
see the structure of these minute organisms. 


Spectra, Cloud, and Astronomical Work. 
Particularly interasting are Mr. K. J. Tarrant’s artificial lights 
studies. These should’ go far to help us to learm more of the 
nature of real lightning. Professor Konen’s spectra of iron 
cyanogen are superb in definition, but the prints are far suxpai 
by his transparencies shown under the lantern stand. Sir JY 
Huggin’s spectrum of the glow of radium is excellent. The cl 
studies by J. Howden Wilkie are good. 

One of the only two medals awarded goes to Professors Lo 
and Lampland for the Martian photographs, and these should 
very carefully examined, not only on account of the famous car 
but also for the very clear view of the polar cap. Dr. Vaug 
Cornish’s studies of the Kingston earthquake show in a very stril 
manner the effects of this awful visitation, but the notes apper 
in the catalogue are rather meagre. 

There are many other good things shown, but one of the n 
interesting is a specimen of the new “bromoil” process by C. \ 
borne Piper, which should bid fair to become a popular and « 
method of pigment printing. The colour reproductions by Hi 
staengel are worth noting. 


Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


There is but a meagre show of these, but they are most of tl 
of high merit, and we should give the palm to a portrait by 
Sanger-Shepherd three-colour process, by A. W. Everest. In 1 
section one must not omit to note also Professor Lowell’s transpare 
of Mars, and Dr. Homolka’s set, showing the use of indoxyl ; 
thioindoxyl, full particulars of which have appeared in the “BJ, 

The architectural work of Messrs. Bull and Plomer Young 
excellent, as are also Mr. Ellis Kelsey’s slides. 

Those interested in spectroscopic work should m 


[ ake a point 
seeing Mr. F. E. Ives’ grating replicas. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE EXHIBITS AT THE R.PS. 


Pressure on our columns this week compels us reluctantly to hold over a notice of this se 


ction of the exhibition until next week. 


THE CHOICE OF LENSES. 

(From the new Goerz Catalogue. ) 

Tue following hints on the choice of lenses may be found useful :— 
The single combinations of the “Dagor,” when stopped down, 
form admirable long-focus lenses. The value of the stop is one-half 
of that indicated by the diaphragm, and the intensity one-fourth, 
i.e., if the single combination is employed and the diaphragm is 
stopped to 7/16, the stop im use is //32, requiring four times the 
exposure of the former. 
Under less favourable conditions of light the “Celor” may be 
used with advantage, as their rapidity is double that of the “ Dagor.” 
Hence they are eminently suitable for indoor portraiture, for snap- 
shots, and for telephotography. 
The photographer is cautioned against using the full aperture 
(f/4.8) for views requiring great depth ‘of focus, such as street 
scenes, landscapes, etc. 
“Depth of focus,” so little understood, is the capability of a lens 
to render objects at various distances from the camera with sufti- 
cient sharpness. This is governed by optical laws which are un- 
changeable, and is not the attribute of any special form of lens. 
The more rapid the objective, i.e., the larger the aperture in pro- 
portion to length-of focus, the less is the depth of definition; the 
slower the lens the greater is the depth. In lenses of the same 
rapidity, but of varying foci, the greatest depth will be given by 
the shortest focus. 
With such a large aperture as //4.8 the depth of focus is very 


limited, and at this intensity some part or other of a general y 
must of necessity be blurred, unless it can be taken from a consi¢ 
able elevation so as to cut off a great extent of foreground. 1 
legitimate use of such a lens as the “(Celor” at full aperture 
therefore, for subjects that require little depth, i.e., where all 

essential objects in the field. of view are approximately the se 
distance from the camera. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that unlimited depth of fo 
may be introduced by stopping down the lens sufficiently, and t 
the “Celor” and the “Dagor” have precisely the same depth wl 
used at the same intensity. 

The 7/8 aperture is a valuable adjunct to hold in reserve for si 
le subjects, and the photographer has only himself to blame 

failure if he uses this indiscriminately. 

The foci recommended for the various sizes of plates in the : 
lowing lists are those which will be found most generally use 
when one lens only is used for all purposes. For interiors and 
other wide-angle views, a shorter focus must be selected (unless 7 
same lens is used with a larger camera); but in some cases it 0 
be advisable to employ a longer focus, when the main object is 
obtain as natural a perspective as possible. 

All lenses transmit the greatest intensity of light to the cen 
of the negative. Over an angle of 60 deg. there is 


2 


cely, any p 


ceptible difference, but as we approach 90 deg. the inequality — 
comes more apparent. This defect can only be remedied by usin: 
smaller stop. 
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DEATH OF MR. WILLIAM HARDY KENT. 


Mr. Wiri11am Harpy Kent, who was regarded as the oldest photo- 
grapher in the world, died at Hastbourne on Sunday last, aged 
eighty-eight. An American by birth, he spent his early years in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. Five or seven years after Daguerre’s 
invention, Mr. Kent learned the art of photography, and in 1848 he 
opened his first studio in New York. i 

So great was his success that after realising a small fortune he 
came to England in 1854 and opened three London studios—one 
in Oxford Street, one in Regent Street, and the other at Knights- 
bridge. He had an intimate knowledge of the improvements suc- 
cessively introduced into photography, but for a time devoted his 
attention to a manufacturing business. “A change in fashion induced 
him to return to his first occupation, and in 1878 he opened a busi- 
ness in Eastbourne. At the time of his death he was also interested 
jn businesses at Brighton, Hastings, Newcastle, and Harrogate. He 
retained his mental faculties to the last, and only recently mani- 
fested a deep interest in a new method of photographic portraiture. 

Mr. Kent was a constant traveller to the States, having crossed 
twenty-nine times, the last occasion being at age eighty-five, when, 
quite alone, he made a tour of four months’ duration. He has not 
controlled the business of Kent and Lacey, at Eastbourne, for the 
past seven or eight years, though he took a keen interest in all its 
affairs and every new development. 


—+ 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


——— 
Made-ready Printing Blocks. 


‘A SPECIFICATION has been published of a patent of William Bell and 
Harry Bryce Bell, of Cowles Road, Mosman, New South Wales, in 
which the claim is for producing an embossed etched plate for half- 
tone printing, by printing the dace of the plate, supporting the back 
of the plate below the “ blacks,” pressing the plate to sink the surface 
in the “high-lights,” and finally etching the embossed face. The 
specification, No. 27,529, 1906, thus describes the process :— : 
The production of the printing block entails the treatment, in 
one instance, of both surfaces of the plate; in another, of one surface 
only of two metal plates; and in a third, the treatment of one metal 
plate and one gelatine sheet. That surface, which is ultimately used 
as the printing surface, is here referred to as the “ face,” and the 
other, which is not used for printing, is referred to as the “back.” 
In referring to the operation in which both surfaces of the plate 
are treated, a photographic negative of the object to be reproduced 
is taken in the ordinary way through the usual lined, Levy, Metzo- 
graph, or other similar screen. The negative is then stripped on 
to a thin celluloid film, and allowed to dry thereon. The metal plate 
—preferably copper or zinc—which is to be used for the production 
of the block, is sensitised upon its “back ” with any of the well-known 
sensitising solutions, preferably fish glue and ‘bichromate of potash 
or ammonia, and a print is them taken upon it from the celluloid 
mounted filament by placing the celluloid “face” thereof im con! act 
with the sensitised surface of the metal in a printing frame, and 
exposing it to light in the usual way. The “back” of the plate is 
then developed—namely, washed in water, soaked in an aniline dye, 
the soluble glue washed out, and the print upon it “ burnt a The 
plate is then placed in a mordant or acid. bath, and the “back 
thereof deeply etched for a period of time sufficient to secure the 
Tequired weakening of the plate upon those portions representing 
the “high-lights” and “ half-tones,” the face meanwhile being pro- 
tected by being coated with an acid resisting substance or material. 
In this part of the operation. very little skill is required to effect the 
correct etching. The plate is withdrawn from the bath when he 
Tequired depth has been obtained. The “face” is sensitised, and 
4 print taken upon it from the same celluloid backed negative. Tn 
this case, however, the collodion film on the celluloid mounting is 


placed in contact with the “face” of the plate. Care must be exer- 
Cised in the placing of the film on the “face,” so as to ensure she 
accurately registering or coinciding of the prints on the back and 
front of the plate. » The “face” is then developed, the print “jburnt 
in,” and the plate, whilst still hot, placed upon a hard metal slab 


in a pressure press, with its deeply etched surface or “back” resting 
upon the slab, and a sheet of lead placed upon its upper surface or 
“face.” Sufficient pressure is then applied through the lead sheet 
to cause the thinned or weakened portions to be forced downward to 
a degree corresponding to the amount of the weakening the plate had 
been subjected to at these parts; thus those portions which represent 
he “high-lights” or “whites,” and which have been most deeply 
etched, are forced downward the most, whereas those representing 
she “half” or “middle” tones do not sink so far; whilst those por- 
ions representing the darker shades or blacks do not compress. 
Should the plate be allowed to cool after the “ burning-in” process is 
completed it may le re-heated to soften it prior to embossing it in the 
ress. Should it be found inconvenient, however, to submit, the plate 
0 pressure whilst hot, this operation may be carried out when it has 
cooled, in which case a sheet of gutta-percha, leather, or lead may 
e used to effect compression in the pressure press. Greater pressure, 
however, is required in this case. ‘The “face” or printing surface 
of the plate when removed from the press presents an embossed sur- 
ace. It is then subjected to the action of a mordant or acid bath 
© etch the “face,” the “back” meanwhile being protected by an 
acid resist Owing to its embossed surface the plate requires com- 
paratively little fine etching to produce a clean, sharp printing surface, 
hus the time at present employed to effect the fine etching of a 
“half-tone” plate is reduced. 


The plate is now ready for “proving,” and is mounted in the usual 
manner. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 


The following patents have been applied for :— 
Scremns.—No. 18,957. Improvements in ruled screens for process 
engraving. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., and William Joseph 
Holt, 322, High Holborn, London. 


Guipine Apparatus.—No. 19,408. Arrangement for guiding off the 
printing material in photographic printing apparatus, with apron 
and rotatory printing cylinder. Hans Viggo Siim, 65, Chancery 
Lane, London. 


Dew D)aterials. 


= 


The Page-Croft Tinted Gaslight Papers. Made by the Page-Croft 
Paper Company, Cooksey Road, Birmingham. 


It was not very long ago that we were able to review favourably 
the tinted P.O.P. papers and postcards which had been placed on 
the market by Mr. Page-Croft’s firm. On their now sending us some 
samples of gaslight paper, coated on some similarly tinted supports, we 
are glad to find that the makers have exercised a similar reserve in 
using a paper stock of not too pronounced a tint. The papers are 
obtainable of tints—grey, pale green, pale blue, and pale pink, and the 
effects obtainable by the ordinary procedure of gaslight printing 
should be very acceptable to those who are looking for a variation 
from the usual results. In all ordinary respects the papers are treated 
like any other gaslight prints, and are amenable to the sepia toning 
by the sulphide process, which renders possible a further variation 
in the contrast of tones. We are glad to draw attention to this 
further departure on the part of Mr. Page-Croft’s firm, particularly 
as there are but few tinted papers of this description upon the market. 


| The tinted gaslight papers are issued at the ordinary prices. 


a 


Two articLEs which should be read with special interest in the 
current issue of the “Strand Magazine” are “Up-to-date Tele- 
photography,” by Captain Owen Wheeler, who also recorded his 
experiments in our issue of September 27, and “Beauty and the 
Camera,” an article with numerous illustrations, which should 
appeal to all portrait photographers. 

Puoro-APpPpARATUS IN BrLgrum.—The “Board of Trade Journal” 
reports that folding and pocket cameras are popular in Belgium, and 
are in considerable demand. All accessories, such as plates, films. 
printing papers, etc., of British make have a good sale, but Continental 
sizes predominate, and it is of little use for British firms to endeavour 
to sell the sizes used in the United Kingdom. 
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Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been received between 

September 16 and September 21 :— 

Printing Paprrs.—No. 20,641. Adhesive coating for photographic 
printing papers; also for single or double transfer paper, or final 
support, for use in conjunction with carbon printing or other 
photographic printing processes. George Wilson Morgan, 393, | 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Lens’ Hoops.—No. 20,706. Improvements in hoods for photographie 
lenses. Owen Wheeler, “ Strathmore,” Prince’s Road, Weybridge, 
Surrey. 

EMULSION.—No. 20,740. Improved photographic emulsion for pig- 
ment printing. Jacques Theodore Gateau, 2, Boulevard Beau- 
marchais, Paris. 

ENLARGING.—No. 20,940. Improvements relating to photographic 
copying, enlarging, and like apparatus. Alchanan Cohen, 53, 
Chancery Lane, London. 

CamEras.—No,. 20,989. Improvements in folding cameras. Cr 
Lancelot Perry, 73, Cheapside, London, for Emil 
Aktienges, fiir Photographische Industrie, 


sranley 
Wiinsche | 
Germany. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCHPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Guazine Prints.—No, 38,811. 1906. The invention consists in the 
burnishing or glazing of photographic prints by a machine, which 
consists of a travelling plate or table, and an adjustable pressure 
roller adapted to revolve as the plate travels; this roller is prefer- 
ably hollow, and may be heated by a Bunsen gas burner or other 
suitable means. When the photograph is treated by a heated 
roller it is placed face upwards on the plate or table, and when | 
treated cold it is placed face down on the plate or table. The plate 
or table is caused to travel under the pressure’ roller by any 
suitable means, and takes the print with it, and the print is 
burnished or glazed, as the case may be, by the act of passing 
to and fro under the pressure roller, the pressure of the roller 
being adjusted to suit either unmounted or mounted photographic 
prints. James Thomas Eltringham, 23, Portsmouth Road, 
Worlston, Southampton. 

Vicwrrtine Box.—No. 25,880. 1905. The apparatus comprises a box 
a, open at one of its extremities b, to permit of inserting a print- 
ing frame c, which is shown in broken lines, whilst it is closed 
at its other extremity by a frame d, carrying two ground glasses 
e and a dark shutter /, capable of sliding between these two 
glasses. 

Two screen or, mask holders are fitted in. the box a, one of 
them, g, being fixed to a small plate 4, which rests on the bottom 
i of the box, und the other &, being fixed to a small plate i, like- 
wise resting on the bottom i; the two plates, 4 and J, are each 
of about the same width as half the width of the bottom i of | 
the box, and in sliding on this bottom enable the screen holders 
g and & to be advanced or withdrawn relatively to the ground 
glasses e; a flat spring m fixed to the side n of the box a con- 
stantly bears against one side of the plate J, a set screw 0, which 
is screwed into the side n enabling the two plates J and h to be 
fixed when the screen holders are arranged at the appropriate 
place. 

The screen holders are each formed of 
p, and to the sides of which there are: pivoted metal plates 
g 7, forming. springs, and intended to hold against the plates 
the screens, which are generally of black paper, their aperture 
being of an appropriate form for obtaining the desired vignetting 
of the prints. The strips g pivoted at s to the plate 4 may be 
engaged beneath catches ¢ screwed on to the plate, and the strips 
r pivoted at wu on the plate g may be engaged beneath catches v 
screwed to this plate. 

The vignetter may be used in the following manner :— 

The front of the apparatus carrying the ground glass e is placed 
in front of a lantern, not shown in the drawing, containing a 
source of artificial light, such, for example, as a electric lamp, 


plate g k, open at 


y 


Crrot.—No. 


a gas burner, or the 
light issues from t 


like, in such a manner that no ray of actinic 
he lantern or from the joint between this 


lantern and the front of the vignetter. 


The dark shutter 


f being opened, the negative plate arranged 


in the printing frame c is focussed by moving forward or back- 
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the desired vignetting effect is observed upon the plate. 
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er or less extent, one or other, or both the 


solid with the screen holders g and k, until 
The 


shutter f is them closed, the sensitive paper is placed upon the 


negative plate, the: 
sented in Fig. 2. 
The plate is then 


plate holder c of which is arranged as repre- 


exposed in contact with the sensitive paper 


by opening the shutter f for the desired length of time, the 
shutter is closed, and the operation is repeated as many times 


as it is desired to o 


btain positive prints. Philémon Makeeff, 26, 


Rue de la France, Le Locle, Switzerland. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


293,546. 


Photographic developers. The Chemische 


Fabrik auf Actien (vorm. E. Schering), 170, Millerstrasse, Berlin, 


June 6, 1907, 


manufacturers. 
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propHANE.—No, 295,381. Printed matter produced by the collo- 
type process. Alfred Henry Cooper, trading as the Photophane 
Company, Cranfield Works, Harefield Mews, Brockley, Kent, 
collotype printer. August 9, 1907. 


Analecta. 


fxtracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


How to Overcome Frilling of Autochrome 
Plates. 


fhe “Amateur Photographer,” in its issue of Tuesday last, pu 
yes among its weekly notes on colour photography the follow- 
hints on the avoidance of the frilling prevalent among auto- 
ome plates. Our contemporary’s other paragraphs on the recent 
yances in colour photography are deserving of a careful reading, 
| we may refer our readers to its regular page, “ Colour and the 
otograph,” for the announcement, among other matters, of still 
ther “colour-screen plate.” The writer says: ‘‘Our earlier series 
comparative experiments on the use of the various modifications 
formula for the F solution were considerably disturbed by frill- 
, this being more particularly the case with the two modifica- 
ns of F solution, in which citric acid is used in the propovtion of 
grammes to the litre, but by adopting the"following course we 
ve completely overcome the tendency to frill, and this without the 
, of any impervious or waterproof edging; at any rate, there has 
» been the slightest indication of frilling since we have adopted 
: following course, and in illustration of this we may. refer to the 
o sets of four plates now on yiew at our office, as illustrating the 
tious prescriptions for intensifying. Although the plates used 
re cut from larger sizes and no edging was used, the film is per- 
+ and unfrilled up to the extreme edge in every case. Careful 
mpavative trials showed that no disadvantage followed the course 
snow recommend. After the use of the C solution (acid perman- 
nate), and rinsing during about forty seconds, the celluloid 
ainer bearing the plate or plates was immersed in a 3 per cent. 
lution of purest recrystallised chrome alum (Hopkins and 
illiams), not the impure commercial chrome alum obtained as a 
sidual product in oxidising aniline colour materials. In this bath 
é plates were allowed to remain for ten minutes, the celluloid 
ainer being lifted occasionally. The plates were then washed for 
Iinute, the celluloid strainer being kept in constant motion up 
d down in changes of water, and now the D solution was used 
the ordinary way, and after its use and a slight rinsing the cellu- 
id strainer was placed in a 1 to 6 formalin bath and allowed to 
main for five minutes. Then, after a washing of forty to sixty 
conds the E solution was used and the plates rinsed. Now there 
is another immersion for five minutes in the formalin bath, fol- 
wed by washing and intensification. Similarly the plate was im- 
ersed in the formalin bath before and after the use of the H 
lution, thorough rinsings being resorted to to avoid mixing the 
lutions. 


i 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Mr. J. Lizars has issued an illustrated catalogue, which deals 
liefly with the latest addition to and improvements in his well- 
hown “Challenge” cameras, and in order that any one still unac- 
tainted with these cameras should speedily remedy that defect Mr. 
ars makes a special offer of an “advertisement outfit ” at a con- 
derably reduced price. Other specialities manufactured by the same 
m are also dealt with in the latter portion of the list, which may 
s obtained by any of our readers on applying to Mr. Lizars, 101, 
uchanan Street, Glasgow 


SS 
Hurt Puorograrure Socrnry.—Lhe members of this sociéty have 
tributed the sum of £12 10s. to the Selby Abbey Restoration Fund. 
Tun Hon. Jonn Corre is exhibiting his important picture, 
Lady Godiva,? at the Modern Gallery, 61, New Bond Street, W., 
ra few weeks. 


Docetings of Societies. 


a ee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETINS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 7. 


Southampton Camera Club. Slide Criticism. 

South London Photographic Society. “Portraiture.” Mr. Harold Baker, 

oe Photographic Society. ‘ Ideas on Exposure and Development.” J. F. 
Seaman, 

Lancaster Photographic Society. 
pany, I.td. 


“‘Carbograph.” Rotary Photograph Com- 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8. 


Keighley and District Photographic Society. ‘‘The Land of Carillons, Canals 
and Coifs.” Chas. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 


Worthing Camera Club. Outing to Angmering and Decoy Ponds. 

Eyerton Camera Club. Photographic News Prize and Members’ Slides. 

Croydon Camera Club. ‘‘ The Oil Printing Process.” J. J. Griffin & Sons. 

Bn nebe rn Photographic Society. ‘‘Marine Photography.” F. J. Mortimer, 

R.P.S. 

Coventry Photographic Club. Exhibition of R.P.S. Affiliation (1907) Prize Prints, 
also Autochrome Pictures. 

Leeds Camera Club. ‘Control in Simple Combination Printing on Bromide 
Paper for Pictorial Effect.” Harold G. Grainger. 

South Suburban Photographic Society. “Points for Picture Makers.’ H. 
Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10. 


“ Home Portraiture.” P. G. P: 


Richmond Camera Club. . G. Payne. 
lack and White Art” KE. 


Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘‘ 
Rimbault Dibdin. 

North London Photographic Society. 
C. H. Madden. 

Wimbledon and District Camera Club, 
Camera.” C. P. Goerz. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. 

London and Provincial Photogiaphic Association. 
Se) mour. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


—_—_»—_—_—_ 


‘Possibilities of Autochrome Plates.” 
“What Can be Done with a Hand 


“Tentative Development.” F. Holloway. 
“Flower Photography.” E. 


“Procuss” Drrecror’s BAnKRuprcy.—The Official Receiver, in 
he Bankruptcy Division of the High Court, has now issued particulars 
under the failure of Thomas William Lascelles, photo-mechanical 
etcher, and director of Lascelles and Co., Ltd., from which it appears 
that the debtor has filed a statement of affairs showing unsecured 
iabilities amounting to £225 Os. 6d., and assets nil, 
The report and observations of the Official Receiver are to the 
following effect:—The receiving order was made on a creditor's 
petition, the act of bankruptcy being non-compliance with the require- 
ments of a bankruptcy notice. The adjourned first meeting of 
creditors was held on September 5, whem no resolution was passed. 
+ appears from the debtor’s statements that he has been for the 
past eight years, and still is, the managing director of Lascelles and 
Co., Lid., photo-mechanical etchers, at a salary of £7 a week and 
5 per cent. of the net profits; that he is a director of two other 
companies, from each of which the receives £25 a year, and that his 
income up to three years ago amounted to about £1,000 a year; 
ut owing to decrease of profits it has since been about £500 a year, 
out of which he has had to pay £100 a year for travelling and other 
expenses. The debtor attributes his failure to liability in respect 
of rent and dilapidations of a house, which he took on lease at £95 
a year, and which, owing to the decrease in his income, he had to 
vacate some year's ago. The unsecured liabilities include £6 14s. 6d. 
for goods supplied, and £52 5s., the amount of a judgment obtained 
for rent to September, 1906, of the house mentioned above. The 
“other liabilities” include £71 5s. for three quarters’ rent of the 
house to June, 1907, and £95, the amount estimated to be due for 
dilapidations. The debtor states that he sold his furniture shortly 
after he left his house. 


UniAwFut Possrssion.—Samuel ‘Wiltshire, aged 20, and William 
Gaskell, aged 50, two rather rough-looking customers, when met by 
Detective Mullins last week in High Street, Brentford, carry- 
ing a valuable camera, were asked how it came into their 
possession. Samuel replied that his uncle had made him a present 
of the instrument that very afternoon, and he was taking it.to a Brent- 
ford photographer in order to try to effect a sale. The detective 
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appearing doubtful, William seems to have thought that the story 
needed reconstruction, for he is alleged to have said that he himself 
had bought the camera some time previously in a lumber room. The 
detective was here faced with the delicate task of deciding which of 
these stories, if either, was correct, and he decided to shift the 
responsibility on to the local Bench. Even their Worships, however, 
failed to decide the question offhand, and after hearing the evidence 
they remanded Samuel and William on the charge of unlawful ipos- 
Sessl1on. 


Dews and Dotes. 


oe 


Tur New Gorrz Caratocvn.—tin its handsome cover, embodying 
a design by Mr. Eduard Steichen, the new catalogue of the firm 
of C. P. Goerz, is a notable publication of the greatest interest to all 
»hotographers studying that most important part of their outfit— 
the lens. Messrs. Goerz believe in doing everything well, and the 
production of their list is but in keeping with their sustained per- 
formance as opticians, which is only to say that it represents a 
standard of efficiency and excellence not easily surpassed. The list 
first of all explains very succinctly the principles to be borne in 
mind when selecting a photographic lens, the matter of which 
appears to us to be so precisely to the point that we quote most of 
it on another page, though certain of the paragraphs lose something 
from their withdrawal from the context. The list portion proper of 
he publication enumerates the various series of Goerz lenses, with 
notes in each case on the purposes for which the lens is chiefly 
fitted, and on the facilities provided in the way of sub-division into 
wo or more instruments, and in other respects. Accompanying 
hese particulars, which, by the way, are very clearly printed, are 
a series of half-tone reproductions representing some highly techni- 
cal and critical work done with the Goerz instruments. There is 
also a frontispiece on Wellington carbon-surface bromide paper, 
showing the fine definition to the corners of a plate afforded by a 
6-in. ““Dagor” (the 5 x 4 lens) on a whole-plate. The list is obtain- 
able gratis from Messrs. Goerz at 4 and 5, Holborn Circus, W.C., 
and should be studied with interest by every photographer. 


PHorograpuic Survey or DuNnDEE.—Dundee has been placed under 
great obligations to the Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic 
Association for the exhaustive work undertaken by the members to 
produce a historical photographic record of the city. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth century Dundee, thanks to municipal enter- 
prise was transformed from an old-fashioned town, with narrow 
streets and tumble-down buildings, into a modern city, with wide 
thoroughfares and handsome blocks of property. But the great change 
was not accomplished without the demolition of buildings of some 
historical significance. During the past four years of the association 
in making the photographic survey, in that time about 2,000 prints 
have been obtained, and the work is not yet completed. Thé labour 
has obtained an incentive through grants from the Town Council, 
although the money does not by any means represent the labour and 
cost of the extensive operations. Last week the public for the first 
time had am opportunity of witnessing the results of the society’s 
effort, the prints having been hung in two of the galleries of the 
Albert Institute, constituting one of the most unique and interesting 
exhibitions Dundee has had for a considerable time past. The work 
produced is very varied in character, the exhibition being a pictorial 
record of what Dundee is to-day, regard being given to public build- 
ings of all kinds, industrial activities, municipal enterprise, and the 
life generally of the people in their employment, leisure, and pastimes. 
There are also many street scenes and river views, and a military 
section. A proportion of the prints are taken from negatives obtained 
forty years ago, these portraying bits of the city which have since 
passed away. After the exhibition closes a complete set of the 
prints will be made up into books, and placed in the Albert Institute 
for the use of the public, while a duplicate set will be handed over 
to the custody of the Town Council for preservation in the: city 
repositories. Attached to many ‘of the prints is descriptive literary 
matter, and this will in time be completed so far as is necessary. 
This section of the work has been undertaken by, among others, Mr. 
John Maclauchlan, Mr. A. H. Millar, Mr. Alex, Hutcheson, Mr. 


T. §. Robertson, Professor Steggal, ex-Councillor Elliot, and Dr, 
Templeman, and the entire survey Fas been organised and supervised 
by Mr. O. B. Hatch, the secretary of the society. 

Vistrors to the exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers 
at the house of the “British Journal” were no doubt grateful for 
the enterprise which gave rise to the presence, at the edge of the 


footway, of a street merchant from whom they were able to pur- 
chase copies of a manual entitled “Real Colour Photography,” 
which we understand has been issued by a contemporary. The 
photograph here reproduced was taken on Wednesday afternoon. 


Correspondence, 


———>—__—_. 


AUTOCHROMH RESULTS AT THE R.P.S. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—I am receiving many inquivies about the autochrome 
photographs in natural colours now on view at the Royal Photographie 
Society's Exhibition at the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, W., and 
shall be much obliged if you will publish this letter by way of answer. 

The autochrome pictures in the balcony are on view all day, from 
10 a.m. till 6 p.m., and also in the evening on Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, from 7 till 10 p.m. 

In addition, a number of autochrome pictures are exhibited by 
the optical lantern daily, in a darkened enclosure, near to the South 
Room, from.11 a.m. till 1 p.m., and from 3 till. 6 p.m. at frequent 
intervals, when brief descriptions of the process. are given. These 
lantern displays are also given on Monday, Thursday, and Saturday 
evenings before and after the advertised lectures. 

To relieve the anxiety of those who have contributed transparencies 
to the colour section, I desire ta say that none of these are shown 
by the lantern. Those so shown are a special set made for that 
purpose. * 

It may interest exhibitors and your readers generally to know that 
the number of visitors to the gallery is much in excess of last year, 
the actual numbers for 1906, to Thursday, September 27, being 2,722; 
and for 1907, to Thursday, the 26th inst., 4,220.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, J. MoIntosu, Secretary. 

The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain, 66, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 

September 27, 1907. 
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nswers to Correspondents. 


{Il matters intended for the teat portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Errors, Tur Brivis 
JourNaL oF PuorocrarHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.O.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 
Jorrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
lommunications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
"4. Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

lor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
Gremnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.O., 
undertake the registration of copyright photorranhs at a charge of 
is. Yd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 
[OGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
‘Sargent, 12, Albany Road, Cardiff. Photograph of Mr. Will Crooks, M.P. 


Calhoun, 124, St. Domingo Vale, Anfield, Liverpool. Photograph of an 
lbutross on Deck of the Ship “‘ Scottish Hills.” 

Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, E. Photograph of Mr, Isador 
pstein. 


ankland, 43, Revidge Road, Blackburn. Photograph of the Blackburn 
gvers Football Team and Directors. 


m Thomas Whiflin, 770, Harrow Road, Willesden, N.W. Photograph 0° 
ween’s Park Rangers Football Team with Directors 


gers, Redcliffe, Harpenden, Herts. Photograph of Mr. H. Steers as a 
onk, 


RGED Necarives.—I shali be much obliged if you will advise me 
1ow best to make enlarged negatives with the least possible loss 
f quality. It suits my purpose (for working-up reasons) to make 
mn enlarged positive, and from that to make my big negative. 
The latter I have been doing by contact. The enlarged positive 
‘get as I want it, but then comes my trouble. The resulting 
jegative therefrom is, in nine cases in ten, a great disappoint- 
ment. It is woolly and lacks quality, no matter how I expose 
md how I develop. I use ordinary plates. Will you please tell 
ne if I should do better with (i.) process plates, or (ii.) lantern 
lates, or (iii.) if I should do better still by making my big 
legative from. the enlarged positive in the camera?—N. A. 
We do not think you will find any advantage in using a lantern 
m process plate, supposing that at present you are not complain- 
ng of excessive or insufficient contrast. You will get a crisper 
legative by copying in the camera. The best work is done in 
his way, and on backed plates. Probably neglect of this latter 
s the cause of your trouble. 
| CHLORIDE.—(1) I should feel much obliged if you would kindly 
eb me know the address of a firm-who supply gold for making 
old chloride. (2) Whether an apparatus made of brass and then 
ilyer-plated, and to contain a number of prints, could be used 
or washing, toning, fixing, and then again washing, by placing 
he apparatus in the different. solutions? should like to know 
i stains would result on prints, and if so, could you advise any 
ther metal for the purpose?—J. T. 
(l) Gold coins of the realm contain metallic gold of face value, 
nd though, strictly speaking, it is illegal to use them for the 
urpose, there is sheaper source of supply. (2) Most decidedly 
t will be unwise to use it, as silver is easily attacked by gold 
oning solutions. On y glass or porcelain should be employed. 
Trprsr.—(1) Information as to the Warner-Powrie process 
lates will appear in due course. (2) As regards the “ Autochrome 
lates,” see our advertisement pages. 


uRY Vapour Lamps.—As I am about to buy a mercury vapour 
rinting atap, will you please let me know if, in the event of 
he mercury tube being broken whilst printing, the persons in 
he room are suffocated, haying no chance to escape. I have 
een told that this is so, but I wish to obtain reliable informa- 

lon.—L. T. 

There is no danger of the kind that is worth consideration. 
n the event of a lamp breaking, the mercury immediately con- 
lenses to the liquid state, in which form it can harm only 
letallic objects with which it remains in contact. 


L. Epmunp.—Yes, “Aristo” is a registered naine of the Kodak 
Company. 

Bromipr Emursron.—Will you please give me, through the “ British 
Journal,” a formula for making bromide emulsion, suitable for 
matt surface, rapid bromide paper? Some years ago I made 
emulsions for paper, but have mislaid formule, and fail to find 
such information in the “ British Journal Almanac.” I also wish 
to coat ground opal glass. Would the emulsion require more 
gelatine to prevent frilling, or is a coating of chrome alum and 
gelatine used, or would that make the emulsion too insoluble? 
I require the paper for enlarging by artificial light, and a paper 
that will give plenty of contrast and good blacks.—S. H. 

We can best assist you by referring you to the book, “ Photo- 
graphic Plates and Papers,” by Stiefel (Iliffe and Co.). The 
methods adopted in the making of modern bromide papers, which 
rarely frill, are not published. 

Brack anp Wurm Drawines.—I should be glad if you can inform 
me what materials are required for working a black and white 
sketch for the press. Also what Indian ink or lamp-black and the 
best cardboard to use.—J. Burns. 

Get a good process Indian ink from Penrose and Co., or from 
an artists’ dealer. Best white Bristol board, about as stout as 
the usual postcard, is the best. 

Pyro-Sops Drvrenoprr.—May I ask is there not an error in the 
formula of pyro-soda developer given on page 751 of the “ 1Bon? 
1907? The quantities given show about 4 grains to the ounce 
of pyro, and 48 grains to the ounce of soda. Diluted with same 
quantity of water it would be about right—Joun A. D. Luoyp, 
Kodaikanal, Madras Presidency. 

The formula is correctly stated. The larger proportion of 
pyro, in fact, general greater strength, is necessary to secure 
good density in a reasonable time. It can, of course, be mixed 
with an equal bulk of water, but will then be slower in action. 
We hope to obtain good keeping qualities and speed in one and 
the same solution, and our further results will be given in the 
“By” 

Gasticnt DrvrLorer.—Can you tell me, through your valuable 
journal, a good developer for gaslight postcards and paper, so 
as to get a good blue-black tone? What I am using now is 
metol hydroquinone. Sometimes the prints are all right, but 
the majority are rusty colour in the shadow, and if I under- 
expose they are green, so something must be wrong. I am 
most particular in mixing up the developer according to the 
formula.—PRIn7TER. 

Any developer will behave as you describe if used improperly, 
that is, with too much bromide for the particular brand of paper. 

We advise you to make one or two careful tests om the same 
negative with different exposures, and differing doses of bromide. 

Grnutne PHorograpH.—Can you tell me if enclosed (which has been 
submitted to some rough tests) is a genuine photograph? I have 
an idea that it is a clever imitation made by some collotype 
process. If it is a recognised commercial product where can such 
work be obtained? They are being retailed here at 2d. each, 
and, I understand, are supplied wholesale at a lower rate than I 
insist on charging.—F.. Newer. 

The picture is a genuine photograph, and not a mechanical 
print. ‘Thousands of such are retailed at 2d. each. The Rotary 
Photographic Company and similar firms will supply them. 

Removinc Retovcuinc Mrprum.—tLately I had to reduce a nega- 
tive which had been retouched. I have done this quite success- 
fully at other times, but in this instance finger markings (made 
when putting on the medium) show. Can you tell me how to 
obliterate them? Retouching medium has no effect on them.-— 
Srars. 

If the retouching medium does not remove the finger marks 
we should advise you to try turpentine. If that does not take 
them off try with benzol. One or other of these will no doubt 
clean the negative. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHt.—Please let me know, through “ Journal” 
correspondence, if the registration of a copyright in London 
covers me for British Isles only, and has anyone outside (for 
instance, Canada and United States) the liberty to copy for 
publication without anyi permission ?—Carzon. 

If the copyright in a photograph is registered in England it 
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ENLARGEMENT, 


is protected in all countries that subscribed to the Berne Con- 
vention. A list of the countries are given on page 677 of the 
“ Almanac” for 1906. The United States do not subscribe to the 
Berne Convention, and the copyright is not protected there. As 
to Canada and some other British colonies, copyright law is some- 
what lax, and protection under the International Convention does 
not amount to very much. 


Ricur ro Pusrisu,—(1) The enclosed view is taken from the high 


road. The people in the picture are making a great fuss because 
the cards are on public sale. When I took the view I had no 
knowledge who the people were. It was just an accidenta 
picture. As the people are trying to bully me I should like to 
know if they can suppress the sale or demand the destruction 
of the plate. (2) If a lens cap is used clumsily and the lens 
haken would the definition suffer equally all over the picture 
or mostly at the outer edges? I use a cap with my W.A. lens, anc 
at times get bad definition at the edges when the stopping down 
has been ample.—Cross Roaps. 
(1) The people certainly cannot restrain the sale of the post- 
cards. They do not in any way hold them up to ridicule, and, 
moreover, the faces are so small and indistinct that no one would 
recognise them if they did not know who they were. (2) If the 
camera were moved in uncapping the lens the sharpness would be 
impaired all over the plate. The bad definition at the edges is 
probably due to the lens not covering properly. ; 


is 


na 


Srvpio Qurry.—I am thinking of building a studio, and should esteem 


it a great favour if you could give me any advice on same. I 
am rather pushed for room. I have plenty of length, but only 
10ft. in width, and thought of building one 24ft. x 10ft. What 
amount of glass would you adyise? Iam enclosing rough sketches. 
Which do you think the best construction suitable for a N.E. 
light? The studio would be rather overlooked. What glass would 
be most suitable?—F. E. Krysry. 

Opinions are very much divided as to which form is best—both 
are good. Personally, we should prefer No. 1. As the studio 
is so narrow 11ft. or 12ft. of glass will be ample. If the side is 
glazed with fluted glass no light will be obstructed, and it will 
not be overlooked. If you have space at your disposal we should 
advise that the studio be 3ft. or 4ft. longer; that would permit 
the use of lenses of longer foci than would be necessary were it 
only 24ft. long. 


— 


Ss on Canvas.—Would you kindly answer, through 
columns of your paper, the following question? I am desirous 
of making club enlargements, 20 x 16, on wooden stretcher of 
calico or canvas. Could you give me a formula sensitising the 
cloth, as I understand that is the way they are done? Also some 
hints as to manipulating in development, ete.? Also where they 
can be bought commercially ?—Nemo. 

We much question if you will be able to prepare canvas for 
yourseli at a price that would enable you to produce club portraits 
on it. If we mistake not, Messrs. Morgan and Kidd supply the 
canvas ready for use, and, if so, we should advise you to purchase 
it rather than attempt to prepare it for yourself on the small scale 
you would require it. Formula for working is supplied with the 
canvas. 


Coryricur PRocerpines.—Will you please inform me how I am to 


get around publisher of picture postcards from a copyright photo- 
graph of mine taken in 1898? A postcard which I bought in a 
dealer's shop had on it name of “ Hely, Printers, Dublin.” Who 
am I to sue? I believe it was the dealer who sent the photograph. 
Could I sue if I had not the negative? What would be reasonable 
to sue for? It is of little or no use—negative at present torn. 
I had copyright in 1898. I have receipt from Stationers’ Hall.— 
Pum Canter. 

You can sue the printers, the publishers, and the sellers of the 
piracies, or anyone who deals with them. The fact that you 
may not have the negative makes no difference. In suing, you 
will do well to sue for penalties, making damages a secondary 
consideration, The penalties awarded will probably come to a 
larger sum than any damages you can prove you have sustained 
by the sales. But you can sue for both. If you are a member 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association we should advise 


you to place the matter in its hands. It would save you ¢ 
of trouble. 

Broprint.—We are unable to account for your trouble, but i 
like to send us up the formula for your developer and 
unexposed cards we will try them and see if we can trace i 

Comprnep Barxn.—Would you kindly give, in your “ Answe 

pondents,” formula for combined toning and fixing iba 

, one which will keep well and give permanent pri 


See the formule in the “ Almanac,” p. 984. Thé perma 
of the results depends on the care taken to avoid over-w« 
the bath. 

Exposure or AvrocHromer.—I have carefully noted your instru 
in the last issue of the “B.J.” for the exposure of the In 
plates, but I would thank you if you can give me an approx 
idea of the differences of speed comparatively betweet 
Lumiére plate and the Imperial S$’ 8/ 250 H. and D.—J. Ms 

The Autochrome with filter works out at about 210 3 H. a 

We give some further hints on exposure in the concludin, 

of this week’s ‘‘ Leader.” 


Copyricut.—<A. goes to a sale and buys a quantity of negative 
original owner having recently died). B—at the sam 
amongst other articles he purchased—obtains the possess 
the certificates of registration of a portion of the negatives hb 
by A. Has he any claim to stop A printing from the negatiy 
picture postcards ?—BunnLry. 

Certainly not; but the sale of the negative without tran: 
the copyright causes the latter to be destroyed—that is t 
anyone is at liberty to copy and print any of the photos 
which you may take from the negatives. 


B. D. G. and others.—In our next. 


W. Bares AND Sons.—In our recent issues. 


H. H. Tromas.—Unless the copyrights are assigned to you | 
time of purchase of the negatives, they become void, ant 
one may copy the photographs. See the article in the 
manac” for 1906, p. 652, where this and other questions 
very fully explained. 

Iuprover.—We should say your best way would be to ¢ 
engagement with some good house as an improver at a 
salary, and then make the best of your time. With yourp 
limited qualifications you must expect only very small - 
as you know but very little of the business. 


A. Campriper.—lIt is impossible to say what you should get, 
know nothing of your work or speed. 


——1~>+—____ 


CLASSES IN PHotoGRApHY.—Mr. E. Senior, the well-known 
graphic expert, will conduct classes in all branches of photog 
at the Battersea Polytechnic on Tuesday and Thursday eve 
and at the Woolwich Polytechnic on Wednesday evenings. P3 
tus, together with syllabus, etc., may be obtained on applicai 
the above-mentioned institutions. 
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SUMMARY, 


{ text-book giving practical instruction in the use of Autochrome 
tes has been issued by Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., at the moderate 
ce of 2d. 


‘The Amateur Photographer” finds the Autochrome plate amen- 
® to reasonable methods of after-treatment. (P. 772.) 


he first accessory to the Autochrome process has emanated from 
}firm of Fallowfield. (P. 774.) 


\ practical note on the Autochrome process. (P. 762.) 


The technical and lay press, with one exception, have reviewed 
y exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers. (P. 766.) 


[he Warner-Powrie Process. We reproduce enlargements, of 
liameters, of a portion of a Warner-Powrie screen-plate positive 
1 of the continuous-tone positive obtained from it. The two 
monstrate the accuracy with which the linear ruling of the plate 
eliminated. (P. 763.) 


Mr. E. Grills contributes some practical notes on printing in pina- 
@ from the Warner-Powrie negative. (P. 764.) 


[he patent’ specifications of Dr. J. H. Smith for bleach-out (Uto) 
per appear in this week’s “Patent News.” (P. 771.) 


The R.P.S. Exhibition. Our concluding notice embraces the 
unples of professional portraiture and the trade exhibits, among 
ich are several interesting novelties. (P. 767.) 


We refer to the failure of the recent arrangements of the Royal 
otographic Society in reference to the inclusion of professional 
tography in the annual exhibition. If professional portraiture 
thought necessary to the annual display at the New Gallery, 
a of the present regulations would appear to be mecessary. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Instruction By the time these lines appear, a booklet 
Heo aero on the use of the Autochrome plates 
Process. © will be obtainable throughout the United 


Kingdom, and will, there can be little 
doubt, be eagerly read by those practising the new process. 
The manual is issued under the title “ Colour-Photography 
with the Lumiére Autochrome Plates,” and is the joint 
work of Mr. George E. Brown, Editor of “The British 
Journal of Photography,” and Mr. C. Welborne Piper. It 
is issued by and is obtainable in wholesale quantities only 
from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, Lon- 
don, W.C., and 70-78, York Street, Glasgow. Its price is 
but 2d., yet it deals without waste of words, and in the 
simplest language, with the practice of the Autochrome 
process. It should be particularly noted that the booklet 
is not obtainable from “The British Journal of Photo- 
graphy,” except over the counter in single copies. All 
orders by post, and all inquiries as to copies for re-sale, 
should be addressed to Messrs. Houghtons. Neglect of the 
fact will only lead to delay in the supply of copies, for 
which there is already a very large demand. 


* * * 
The Artificial Our arrangements for the exhibition of 
Light examples of portraiture by artificial 


STO ak light by existing methods are now con- 


cluded, and we may therefore announce the date of Novem- 
ber 1, on which the collection will be opened for inspec- 
tion. The exhibits, it should be understood, are shown 
in every instance as specimens of the average work pro- 
duced by the exhibitors, and therefore are retouched and 
otherwise prepared as customary in the establishments 
from which they emanate. That this will not in any way 
diminish the interest in the exhibition, but rather intensify 
it, is evident from a letter received from a well-known pro- 
fessional photographer, who, in so many words, writes: 
“T think the idea of the exhibition a fine one. It may not 
be scientific to show the comparative result plus retouch- 
ing, but practically and commercially it’s the only basis of 
comparison. If such and such work can be done by arti- 
ficial light, that is all I, as a professional photographer, 
want to know.” Admission to the exhibition, as to the 
present collection of colour photographs, will-be free on 
signing # visitors’ book. 
* * * 


A Precaution At one stage of the process of producing 


in the - : ae an orc 
Autochvome an Autochrome there is a possibility of 


Process: mishap that is likely to be overlooked. 

Ji has been complained that the intensi- 
fying solution at times deposits silver in wrong parts of the 
plate, and thereby fogs the image. The reason of this is 
not likely to be the nature of the intensifying formula, 
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as has been suggested, but rather traces of the amidol 
developer, D, left in the film. Solution E is intended to 
destroy this developer, but if applied too soon it will fail 
to do so. If the developer is in excess it is Solution E 
that is destroyed, and if this happens it can be at once de- 
tected by the solution rapidly losing its pink colour and 
changing to brown. If the washing between D and E is 
sufficient the latter solution will still be pink at the end of 
the ten seconds for which it is applied. It is, therefore, 
important not to scamp the washing after the re-develop- 
ment, and it is best to wash for the full forty seconds pre- 
scribed. 


* * * 
Securing As we have pointed out, one of the effects 
White in of over-exposure of an Autochrome 
Autochromes. 


is a pink tint in the whites, or what 
should be the whites of the picture. If exposure is very 
much overdone, all the faint tints turn pink, and all dis- 
tinction between them is lost. The whites and the light 
tones are then all of the same pink tint, which is very 
slightly deeper than the pink of the starch grain screen. 
There can be no doubt that the tint is that of the grain 
screen, deepened, perhaps, by a little fog in the upper film, 
and the question has often been asked, How is it that a 
perfect white can be obtained at all, considering that the 
screen itself is so distinctly coloured? One suggested 
explanation is that the white is only an effect of contrast. 
It is, however, a little difficult to see how the pink could 
possibly be changed to white as an effect of contrast alone, 
and experimentally we have failed to produce any such 
change. If the whites are slightly pink to start with, no 
amount of intensification will turn them to white, even 
though the contrast may be greatly increased. As we have 
pointed out above, under-exposure turns the whites blue 
and gives a bluish veil of fog over the rest of the colours. 
In this fact we believe the explanation of the production of 
white is to be found. If, owing to slight under-exposure, 
the colour of the pink screen is slightly veiled by a faint 
bluish or greenish complementary tint, then grey should 
be produced, and, if sufficient contrast is present, this grey 
should give the effect of white... From this it would appear 
that pure whites are only obtained when the plate is 
slightly under-exposed, and from our experience we believe 
this is actually the case. It may be asked, Why should not 
the exposure that gives white be called “correct”? We 
can, however, hardly consider exposure to be correct when 
the highest lights are veiled, and as a matter of fact in 
some subjects, especially those containing much green or 
yellow, traces of under-exposure are apparent when the 


whites are good. It would appear that in the ideal p 
the screen should be a perfectly neutral tint that wo 
appear white by contrast, and until this ideal is attai 
we must make a certain amount of compromise in expos 
to secure good whites. 


* * * 
Control In connection with the “ Polytechn 
A ce AT a classes referred to on another page 


is interesting to note that special ati 
tion is being given to the control of gradation. Thi 
an old subject with Mr. Farmer, both as regards half+t 
negative making and direct bromide enlarging, and m 
of our readers will remember the illustrated paper r 
before the Royal Photographie Society some three an 
half years ago, in which control of gradation in brom 
enlarging was obtained by the aid of an ordinary half 
Levy screen or a reproduction of such a screen. Apj 
ently much time has been given to an exhaustive series 
further experiments, and it is now capable of demons 
tion that control can be obtained and the gradations va; 
improved by instrumental means. We gather that { 
control of gradation is really the bringing of the steepn 
of the scale of the negative within the compass of 

bromide paper without in any way modifying the negat 
by chemical or mechanical reduction, and if this can 
done, the calculation being made from a formula, the t 
duction of harmonious results either in direct enlarging 
enlarged negative making will be enormously simplified 


—_—__4_______ 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS AS PAY 
GUESTS AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 


A FEW years ago there was something in the nature of 
agitation on the part of professional photographers fo 
greater amount of recognition of professional work by 
Royal Photographic Society. The result was that at 
annual exhibition a room was set apart for such we 
the wall space being rented to the exhibitors who. #] 
hung whatever work they wished. Some exceedingly f 
displays of professional work have been seen from year 
year, and, presumably, those who have exhibited +h 
work have done so, either in order to see it under simi 
conditions with the work of their confréres from ot] 
parts of the country, or in order to educate the pul 
taste to what is good in portrait photography. It is d 
cult to see that the showing’ of work in a London gall: 
can be of much benefit to a professional whose studid 
situated in, say, Penzance or Keswick, from any adver 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 


Edited by Gzorcz E. Brown, F.I.C. 


Tue forty-seventh annual issue of Tue British JouRNAL 
Puotocrapuic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Atmanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 

Screen-Prare Turee-Cotour Processes 

and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Axmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1908 will be 


modified to make it more than ever the book of univer 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1908 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical wo: 
The standard matter and formule will be revised a 
added tc where necessary, and, wherever practicable, n 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


*“ Important Norice.—The attention of advertisers 
specially directed to the announcement that the enti 
edition of the Anmanac (25,000 copies) will again be plac 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December al, 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing seasc 
and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
esteemed by the publishers. 
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g point of view. This year, if we accept the ordinary 
fnition of a professional as a portrait photographer, the 
mber of professional displays has dwindled to three. 
, Hollyer is, of course, well known as a professional, 
t his present exhibit, consisting as it does of platinotype 
jroductions, is brought rather more under the head of 
plication work than of regular professional photo- 
why. The interesting and beautiful prints composing 
nfstaengl’s display are quite a trade exhibit which has 
doubt been crowded out of the North Room. This 
ling off in the number of workers will possibly mean 
» abandonment of the professional section as at present 
istituted another year. It is, indeed, doubtful if such 
ection is what professional photographers really wanted 
en they asked for more consideration. Some years! ago 
ve was perhaps more tendency than can readily be 
ieved to-day to show work which was characterised by 
softened definition, and many professionals regarded 
s diffusion as a defect, and could not understand the 
ognition of many of the examples as pictorial work. 
eir own clean-cut specimens of in many cases difficult 
jects in portraiture, architecture, and other branches 
jealed to themselves. They were regarded, and rightly 
as towrs de force and as examples of high technical 
ll, and the recognition which would have been appre- 
ed would have been the institution of a separate class 
professional work in which coveted awards would be 
med. The technical section of the R.P.S. exhibition 
present is rather to be regarded as a collection of 
mtific work in which commercial photography stands 
chance at all of receiving any award. We are not 
tely expressing our own view in this matter, but are 
ting the opinions of a great many of our readers with 
m we are brought into contact. This is not the place 
[time for discussing the matter from all points of view, 
lihere is naturally much to be said both for and against. 
he awards were very limited a good deal of heart burn- 
would doubtless ensue, and to multiply the medals 
id be to cheapen both them and the society offering 
m, in the eyes of “all the better workers. At the same 
&, the Royal Photographic Society is a catholic body 
ch seeks to encourage all branches of the photographic 
and trade, and the present exhibition unmistakably 
lonstrates the failure of a method which has been tried 
tonnection with professional photography. 
Ye know we shall be told that the professional section 


is open to any portrait photographer who likes to hire: 
Space in it, and the pictorial section is not necessarily 
closed to any professional electing to submit his work to. 
the committee, merely because he is a professional. Both 
arguments, however, though perfectly sound,’ do not. 
help in any way towards a representation of the good pro- 
fessional work at the Royal. For whatever we may think 
of, or hope for, professional photography, the fact remains 
that in the bulk it is commercial work, done for gain, and, 
therefore, done, in the great majority of cases, in a way. 
which will commend itself to the photographers’ patrons. 
There are photographers who can afford to say. “ Take the 
portrait as I offerit to you, orseck another studio” ; but the 
defiles of Bond Street are not exactly as thick with them as. 
Vallombrosa with autumn leaves. And thus the profes- 
sional’s work is in this respect on a different footing from 
that of the amateur. We do not say ib always will be, but 
at present it is, and the arrangements of the Royal 
Photographic Society in regard to professional work are, 
of course, a recognition of the fact. Yet they have failed 
to produce a sustained display of the best professional 
work for a reason which is not very far to seek. The 
Royal Photographic Society proposed to recognise profes-— 
sional photography by exhibiting examples at so much 
per square foot. In doing so they put all photographers 
on a level as regards the right to exhibit, although no in- 
dication of that equal monetary basis is given to the visitor 
to the exhibition, or to those into whose hands the cata- 
logue falls. Is it surprising, then, that many, of the very” 
best photographers should be quite satisfied to be outside 
if their work is to be shown under conditions which can 
most easily mislead tthe public into supposing that their 
work is regarded by a great and unique body like the: 
Royal Photographic Society, as on a level with that of any- 
body who can engage space for the display of their work?’ 
The remedy is for the Royal to abandon the “paying 
guest” system, and either by open competition or invita- 
tion procure, what is most easily procurable, ia selection: 
of works showing the best work in professional portrai-- 
ture-in this and other countries. It would be invidious 
to name those in this country who would strengthen such 
a scheme as this, but on the Continent, men like Diihr- 
koop; Raupp, and Perscheid—we have seen this year how 
the Germans have progressed—could, and would, contribute’ 
work which would make the professional section at the 
Royal a source of strength to the Exhibition. 


SCREEN-PLATE COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE 
| WARNER-POWRIE PROCESS. 


fn can be no doubt that, in spite of the fact that the 
€s themselves are not yet on the market, very great interest 
heen shown in the Warner-Powrie process, and it has 
tally been conceded that the process possesses character- 
S which should assure it a place among the one or two 
™ processes which are of practical usefulness. This is 
nall estimation of its future; but’ when’ the verdict of 
majority, after practice of the process, is not forthcoming, 
Just as well to let events speak for themselves. We may, 
Yer, reproduce here a couple of photographs which go to 
@ the thoroughly practical character of the process. Both 
ellarsements to eight diameters, the one (Fig. 1) of a 
her-Powrie colour positive representing a small portion— 
t Sin, by $in.—of No. 84 of the transparencies in the 
bition of the Society of Colour Photographers. The other 


f= 


(Fig. 2) is a similar enlargement of the continuous tone -posi- 
tivea(the yellow printer) made from it, and a comparison of the 
two will show the very insignificant loss of structure occasioned’ 
by the triplicating of the image distributed through the colour— 
plate. The reproduction, which is the same size ‘as the enlarge- 
ment, represents a piece of a print enlarged on a scale which 
would give a print 24 in. square from a lantern slide. Wher 
the original from which the block was made is examined’ 
at the normal ‘distance at which a print of such size would’ 
be viewed, namely, about 3 ft., the sharpness of the best-- 
defined ‘parts. of the subject is more than enough for satis- 
factory definition ; in other words, the pair of examples show 
the workable character of the process as regards making three- 


colour prints-from enlargements of the continuous tone 


positives. 
As regards paper prints from the Warner-Powrie negatives, 
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which have undergone this splitting process, there are now 
in the Exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers 
several examples from the three positives, the method of 
obtaining which (the positives) has been described in our issue 


Fie. 1, 


of September 13. These prints include a pinatype print made 
by Mr. E. Grills, and a three-colour carbon print on Rotary 
pigment films by Mr. Henry J. Comley. The negatives of both 
of these may be seen among the transparencies, and a judgment 


PINATYPE PRINTS FROM THE WARNE 


The introduction of the Warner-Powrie plate gives the 
pinatype worker a new power, as several of the stages are cut 
out altogether. This, on the face of it, does, and must, help 
one considerably in working pinatype, for it is on the quality 
of the diapositives that much depends, and by the use of the 
Warner-Powrie plate and three primary filters diapositive 
making becomes almost automatic. Another advantage of the 
Warner-Powrie plate for pinatype is that a transparent place, 
such as a cross, may be scratched in the film at either end of 
the plate, which will then appear on each diapositive and enable 
one to effect register of the colours easily. 

The method of making the set of continuous-tone colour- 
sensation positives has already been described in thesg pages, 
so that I need not describe it further than to allude to my 
experience in working the process with the usual pinatype 
materials from a Warner-Powrie negative taken recently by 
the Editor of “The British Journal of Photography,” and 
kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Powrie. As has been 
mentioned, the angle of tilting must not be great. Four degrees 
is quite sufficient to cause the set of bands (in this case the red) 
to overlap to meet each other, and this is the reason why a 
thick glass should not be used, as an angle a little more acute 
than four degrees would haye no detrimental effect when using 
the thin millimetre glass, but probably would, to some con- 
siderable extent, were the glass very much thicker, as the lines 
would then overlap from one series to the next. Of course, 
the angle of exposing is probably determined by the fineness 


thus formed of the correspondence of the details in the ] 
with those in the original. In this connection we may 
print an article by Mr. E. Grills on the making of 
set of positives and the printing therefrom in pinatype. 


can youch for the authenticity of the negative from whic 
Grills has. worked, for it was taken by ourselves on ¢ 
the very few Warner-Powrie screen-plates available at p 
in this country. 


R-POWRIE SCREEN-PLATE NEGATIVE. 


of the ruling, which at present is, I believe about 620_ 
inch, but in all probability, when Mr. Powrie introdi 
plate, as he anticipates, of even finer ruling, the gias 
have to be still thinner, or maybe some other trans 
substance, such as celluloid, will probably answer the p 
nearly as well. 

The set of filters which I made for this process require 
the same ratio of exposures for all three—red, green, am 
respectively—using an ordinary 16 c.p. carbon filament 
descent electric lamp. This is an advantage, as the fir 
exposure determines the three. 

For the making of the continuous-tone positives a 
chrematic plate must be used, but preferably one of 
speed, as a fast negative plate, such as the Wratten 
chromatic, does not easily give the contrast which is nec 
for pinatype work. Moreover, such slow plates can be hi 
in a green light amply sufficient for convenient work 
own work was done in complete comfort by the aid of 
candle-power lamp with a screen composed of one deeply: 
film of naphthol green and one of fast green deep blue 
(Bayer) with a sheet of ground celluloid in between. 
plates were not shielded from the light at any period, m 
there the slightest trace of.fog. Dianol as the develope1 
well. 

There is a little to be said, too, on filters that are quit 
able for obtaining diapositives by this unique method. 
first place, they need not be at all expensive, as plate g 
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ite unnecessary, as they have merely to be placed in front 
the printing frame when making the exposures; and for 
4; matter they may be ordinary fixed-out dry plates suitably 
ined, and it is of this staining I wish to speak. 

n the first place, it is to be quite understood that each set 
coloured lines on the Powrie negative (of which, of course 
re are three) has at the back of them a deposit of Fikiaioa 
, record of the particular colour-sensation, 

\ssuming that we have the green, it is a fact that the absorp- 
n of the dyes on the Powrie plate are rather gradual—that 
they overlap rather considerably. Whether this is advisable 
not does not for the moment matter, but it is certain that 
green lines transmit orange to some considerable extent, 
nce it follows that were a red screen used to get a record 


abled to get a clean sharp record of each coloured set of lines 
or bands without admixture of either of the other colours. 
What is true of the green is true of the others also, but when 
one remembers how easy it is by staining with suitable dyes to 
make a set of abrupt absorption filters, this is perhaps of little 
consequence. For instance, the red filter could be made of one 
plate stained with rhodamine or rose bengal with another of 
mandarin orange G. with a little picric acid. This would 
transmit the orange of the spectrum, but another film or 
plate stained lightly with brilliant green would absorb the 
undesirable orange and give a combination passing only the 
pure red. 

Other dyes for the green and blue filters are just as easily 
made, although it is not my intention to dwell on them now, 


Fig. 2. 


the red lines, or, rather, of the silver underlying them, this 
filter or screen would transmit not only red but orange and 
low also (as do the majority of tricolour filters). Under 
ese conditions not only would the red lines be recorded, but 
> green ones to some considerable extent also, so that it is 
viously essential that filters for this purpose should. have 
abrupt cut or absorption, so that only light of the sensi- 
ty colours of high purity be transmitted. One is thus en- 


as these should be procurable, but the above point is worth 
mentioning, as some time elapsed before it was detected. Until 
it was I did not get the correct colour value in the diapositives 
when an ordinary tricolour filter was used. In conclusion, I 
think that not only for pinatype, but for photo-engraving, 
workers in these crafts should be grateful for the introduction 
of the Warner-Powrie plate, as it marks a new era for colour 
processes in general. K. Griiis. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION aT THE PoLyTrEcHNIc.—Next Tuesday, 
tober 15, is the opening night of the. classes of the Photographic 
hool at the Regent Street Polytechnic. On that evening at 
ht o'clock, in the la rge hall of the “Poly,” Mr. EH. B. Knobel, 
R.A.S., the managing director of Ilford Limited, will preside 
7 a4 meeting of past, present, and intending students of the 
ool, before whom Mr. Howard Farmer, Principal of the school, 
l give an address, the nature of which is foreshadowed by 
ticulars published in the prospectus of the school. From these 
learn that by means of a so-called “Ratiometer Lens,” to be 
plied by. Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons,. it will be possible to 
itrol the gradation values of a negative in making portrait and 
er negatives. We learn that the use of this instrument is to be 
subject of an instruction course at the Polytechnic. In addition, 
ne announco:rents will be made as to the facilities now available 


for “ Poly” students qualitying as’ press photographers, and as to 
new methods in three-colour and half-tone block making. These 
promises, which we know Mr. Farmer would not make if he were 
not prepared to substantiate them, ought to be sufficient to draw an 
interested audience to Regent Street on Tuesday, when Mr. 
Farmer, as a photographic Duke jof Plaza Toro, will produce 
“examples illustrative.” Of the photographic classes at the Poly- 
technic it is only necessary for us to refer the reader to the full 
prospectus and to the names of the teaching staff, among which in 
addition to that of the Principal will be found Mr. C. H. Hewitt, 
F.R.P.S., Mr. Wolfgang Arndt, Mr. A. J. Lyddon, and Myr 
G. C., Lav in whose charge are the courses of instruction in 
posing and lighting, negative making and printing, retouching, 
and working up, and in the various sub-branches of photographic 
practice. 
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THE SOCIETY 


OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Tux fact that—during the seven complete days which, at the 
time of writing, the exhibition of the Society of Colour Photo- 
graphers has been open—over 1,000 persons have inspected 
the collection at the house of “The British Journal of Photo- 
the in 
And it 
hose who had, already practised 
even ordinarily familiar with 


graphy” is some indication o erest which the new 


colour processes have aroused. is evident, too, that 
this interest is not confined to t 
ordinary photography, or were 
its processes. It is clear that the fascination of colour will 
induce many people who have ‘never touched a camera to 
purchase and use one solely with the object of securing results 
in the colours of nature, and it may not be long before we 
have text-books written only for the instruction of those who 
know as little of P.O.P. as they do of the binomial theorem, 
yet have come under the spell of camera work with the screen- 
plate methods. To what extent this will be remains to be 
seen, but there are, we find, signs of it. 

As regards the present exhibition, there are one or two items 
which we are requested to announce in respect to examples 
which have been added to the exhibition since the catalogue 
went to press. Among these are several further Autochromes 
from Dr. Grundlach, of the staff of Carl Zeiss. These include 
a remarkable portrait of Professor Ernst Haeckl, the eminent 
biologist, taken at his home in Jena. There are also several 
landscapes of scenery in the Tyrol and near Jena, which 
are separately indicated. 

An Autochrome of a garden scene by Mr. Max Poser, of the 
London house of Carl Zeiss. 


THE TECHNICAL AND DAILY 


“The Times” says:—‘ With the exception of the remarkable 
three-colour prints by Mr. H. J. Comley, there is little which indi 
cates any distinct progress. But the transparent positives, shown 
under conditions of lighting which reflect credit on the organisers 
of the exhibition, will surprise the uninitiated. These transparencies 
are made by the autochrome or starch-grain process, by Mr. Sanger- 
Shepherd’s trichromatic method, or by the Warner-Powrie process, 
which, unlike the Lumiére process, readily admits of the duplication 
of the colour prints on glass, by a process similar to that by which 
the plate is made in the first instance, and on paper by the existing 
three-colour methods.” 

The “Daily Graphic” consi. 


ers that “the exhibition affords an 
interesting opportunity for students to compare the results achieved 
by different processes. Mr. Henry J. Comley, of Stroud, Gloucester, 
has some particularly successful prints. His ‘Primroses’ is as 
nearly as possible the real thing, and with it deserves to be men- 
tioned the ‘Evening from the Pic du Midi’ of E. D. Doncaster, 
The ‘German Vase,’ of Mr. Hareld Hood, challenves comparison 
with the original standing in the room, and comes out of the test 
very well.” 

The “Westminster Gazette” writes:—‘The Sanger-Shepherd 
process is also well represented in the room, and so are several very 
similar three-plate processes by well-known exverts. In comparing 
the old with the new processes, visitors should understand that the 
autochromes all represent a new and unfamiliar process, and that 
many of them are by workers who had never attempted colour-work 
until the last few weeks, when the plates first became obtainable. 
The true colour rendering obtained in many of the examples is, i 
these circumstances, sufficient proof of the ease with which the pro- 
cess is carried out.” 

Mr. Horsley Hinton, describing the exhibition in the “Dai 
Telegraph” as “thoroughly representative of colour-photography, 
accords “the first place to the works of Mr, Henry J. Comley, the 
honorary secretary of the Society of Colour Photographers, and the 
gentleman to whose initiative we largely owe the formation of that 
society; and the recognition of his premier position is due simply 
on the ground of the merit of his work. Mr. Comley was known as 
one of the most successful photographers in natural colours long 


y 


oy) 


An excellent Autochrome portrait by Miss Acland, F.R.P 
which, though catalogued, had been overlooked in arrang 
the transparencies, is now in place, and should be mentio 
as a good example of restraint in applying the 1 
process. Miss Acland’s long practice in colour photography 
the Sanger-Shepherd process has kept her from the comn 
mistake of indulging the appetite for colour to excess. 1 
portrait (No. 131) may well serve as a model of what sho 
be attempted in a portrait of a lady by the process. 

We should also refer to two prints by an Australian mem 
of the Society of Colour Photographers, Mr. G. Ooneto, Pex 
Western Australia, which are yery fair examples of pinaty 
printing from negatives obtained with Wratten and Wa 
wright’s panchromatic plates and filters. 

Dr. J. H. Smith, of Zurich, has also sent two large examp 
of the “Uto” bleach-out process, in the shape of copies fr 
a colour lithophane transparency. 

The interest taken in the Warner-Powrie process will 
accentuated by the exhibition of four prints on paper prepai 
from negatives on the Warner-Powrie screen-plate. In ¢ 
instances the negative is shown among the transparencies (N 
78 and 86), and. the examples show the result of printi 
from the continuous tone positives by the pinatype and cark 
three-colour processes, that by the latter being by Mr. Her 
J. Comley, who shows the three constituent impressions for 
ing the finished print. 

The vase, which is the original of 
Hood, may now be seen anc compared 
to the credit of the latter. 


No. 49, by Mr. Hare 
with the reproductic 


PRESS ON THE EXHIBITION. 


before the society was established, and since its inception ] 
devoted himself with redoubled energy to the work he loves. Se 
will be recognised that Mr. Comley owes his success to persiste 
hard work and untiring devotion, certainly not to any formula 
process, for he photographs in colours by all the various methe 
which are known.” 

The “ Amateur Photographer” writes :— A feature of the exhi 
tion is portraiture in the studio by the three-plate method, and 
would seem as if we are on the point of experiencing the regu 
use of heliochromy by the professional portraitist. Mr. Comle 
portrait of an officer in uniform (No. 12) may tbe mentioned, wh 
the flesh tints in Mr, John Moffat’s ‘Japanese Girl’? (No. 17) ¢ 
wonderfully rendered, and in this connection we must not fors 
the portrait-work comprised in the collection o: transparencies 
the Sanger-Shepherd process. As degrees of perfection in colo 
rendering are yery inadequately indicated by effusive language, ° 
do not think it desirable to extend our notice, but we urge « 
readers to go and see how notable is the progress, and to judge f 
themselves whether we are not actually on the threshold of a peri 
in which colour photography will be an every-day occupation for t 
amateur.” 

Our contemporary “Photography,” which has recently inform 
its readers of its proposition to deal “with all matters of intere 
to the amateur colour worker,” says :— 


“Focus” writes :—“ The section devoted to transparencies includ 
examples in the new Warner-Powrie and Lumiére processes, and tl 
well-known Sanger-Shepherd method. To our mind the light behin 
these transparencies is much too powerful; not only is it unju 
to the plates, but it is trying to the eyes. Both the Warner-Powr: 
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the Autochrome plates here show a pervading pinkiness which 
not commend itself. The Sanger-Shepherd transparencies cer- 
r hold their own in this display. Comparing the Warner-Powrié 
s and the Autochromes, we find little to’ choose between the 
is. The transparencies of continuous tone positives from the 
er-Powrie plate is an interesting exhibit showing how it is 
ble to produce from this plate a positive of the same character 
at obtained from an ordinary negative.” 
_M. B.,” in the “Pall Mall Gazette,” savs:—“The work of 
ecretary, Mr. Henry J. Comley, is/far superior in quality and 
ty to shat of any other exhibitor. Nearly all his pictures are 
fine indeed, and it was only their high quality that prevented 
rom forming the conclusion that colour photography on paper 
y impossible for the amateur worker. Mr. Comley shows 


vctical 


that it is possible. He cannot, I fear, show us that it is easy and 
inexpensive. And it is instructive to note that the best results 
are obtained throughout from portraits and ‘still life’ subjects taken 
indoors. I do not recollect seeing a single really satisfactory print 
of a landscape subject, taken’ direct from nature, in the whole col- 
lection. But I do not wishin any way, to condemn the section as 
useless because the majority of the results fall far short of perfec- 
tion. It has been said, with no little truth, that research which 
fails may be almost as useful as that which succeeds, and I feel 
sure that those who haye ‘been through the mill’ of complicated 
colour work will have acquired a knowledge of colour and its rela- 
tion to photography, which cannot: fail. to be of service to them 
in their subsequent experiments with simpler processes yet to be 
discovered.” 


IE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


meluding the notice of the Royal Photographic Society’s exhibi- 
which commenced in our issue of September 27, we review what 
iples of professional work are to be seen at the New Gallery. 
our regret and that of a good many more that the representation 
nofessional photography should be so slender. Without the 
‘ificent work of Mr. Crooke it would make a sorry show indeed, 
yet the cause seems plain enough and the remedy simple enough 


for the Royal to consider a revision of its arrangements another year. 
We dismiss, and we believe the Royal will dismiss, the financial side 
of the question altogether, and therefore we offer, on another page, 
a few notes which we trust will be perused iby professional photo- 
graphers themselves, as well as by the Exhibition Committee of the 
society. 
The Trad 
follow, con 


e Section this year, as will be seen from the notes which 
‘ains several items of great interest. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SECTION. 


iRpING the general character of this section and its future we 
some suggestions to offer in the Editorial on another It 
d be regrettable for the section to disappear, as it almost does 
he present occasion, from the exhibition. 
ere are, however, a number of pictures in the section this year 
| which many of our professional readers who are up in town 
¢ the shows may learn valuable lessons. The Canadian studio, 
xample, shows one or two good child studies, and some ladies’ 
raits, in which both excellent modelling and fine drapery textures 
be seen. The two large portraits of men lack strength, partly 
use they are rather over-retouched, and also doubtless because 
figure, as well as the head, is quite a side view. The top print 
somewhat heavy flesh tones, and too strong a high-light on the 
r part of the forehead. 

ie Mattype Company's ¢ 


age. 


isplay shows remarkably even quality 
echnique. The negatives.are evidently well lighted, properly 
sed, and evenly retouched; but there is a rather monotonous 
t about the results which forces on one the conclusion that the 
raits cannot show much of the sitter’s individuality. The vignet- 
in several cases strikes one as being rather too close; a nose end 
s to disappear and a neck and shoulders seem inadequate to sup- 
ahead. The plain warm tinted oak in which the pictures are 
ed is in good taste and quietly effective. 

uch may be learned in the matter of copying from a study of 
Hollyer’s fine reproductions. The portraits of Charlotte Bronté 
George Eliot convey a very good idea of what the originals must 
drawings in light and dark chalk on a toned paper. Contrast 
the two prints of Mrs. Siddons with the portrait of Mrs. Fry, 
t W. B. Richmond, and note how the character of the negative 
es according to the feeling of the original work. The framing 
hese platinotype reproductions is very effective. Plain wood 
les, with merely a narrow gilt hollow near the outer edge, are 
ed to. a warm, almost dull, brown. 

st only does the wall oceupied by the work of Mr. William Crooke 
an some of the ‘best work in the room, but it holds some of 
finest ‘prints in the whole exhibition. In No. 2, a “Portrait of 
de Burgh,” on a cream-toned paper, we have the soft definition 


TRADE EXHIBITS 


@ Fountain Court of the New Gallery is occupied by the stalls 
louses, many of whom we have been accustomed to see in their 
places for years past. Messrs. Wellington and Ward on the 
of the entrance make an even more artistic display of their 


lalities than they have done in previous years. On this occasion, 


atid tones which one associates with a fine pastel portrait. ‘This 
quality of definition should be carefully studied, as the average pro- 
fessional enlarged portrait tends to harshness of outline, particularly 
when the original negative has good printing strength and if a side 
light has been used. ‘The rich quality of the shadows in No. 8 is 
worth attention, and No. 4 should be noticed on account of the strong 
dignified effect and the clever handling of accessories and uniform 
in the management of the composition. No, 3, “ A Portrait of Sister 
Margaret,” is very fine, far removed from the ordinary “pretty Hy 
type of portrait. There is genuine sweetness and much strength. 
The sitter has a good deal of strong character, and this is retained 
and well expressed in the portrait, which is a work that one might 
hang on one’s wall and have pleasure in contemplating. The na ural 
yet quiet arrangement in “ Portrait of a Mother and Child” is worth 
noting. "This has fine quality in the background, which, though it 
occupies a large proportion of the picture, does not appear either 
empty, on the one hand, or distracting on the other. “In Silk 
Attire” is one of the most charming portraits we have seen for a long 
time. The'rendering of the dress is superb, and the portrait gives 
the impression, of a dignified.and gracious woman. The position of 
the highest light should be noticed, on the sleeve, and though 
the face is in shadow neither this light nor that on the dress 
is, at all “jumpy.” The delightful portrait of a child, neither 
grave nor gay, strikes one as being just what a child’s portrait 
should be. 

If we have left mention of the 
Council.to the last it is by no means because we 
least of Mr. Crooke’s exhibits. We do not think the statement is 
likely to be controverted that this is the finest thing of its kind ever 
one by anyone. A close inspection of the picture, which is of large 
size, does not enable anyone to determine whether the portraits have 
been taken separately in the studio and painted into the picture of 
he interior of the Council Room, or whether the group has been taken 
in the room at one exposure. Hyery portrait is quite evidently a 
likeness, and we think it most likely that the picture is a magnificent 
pecimen of combination printing; but in this case the management 
of the perspective, as regards the size of the figures according to their 
distance, has been arranged with consummate skill. 


arge group of the Edinburgh Town 
regard it as the 


A 


ct 


n 


AT THE R.P.S. 


as may be expected, the facilities of the “ Watalu ” self-developing 
plate are a prominent feature, and visitors to the miniature salon 
will be able to learn particulars of a new “ Watalu”™: plate intended 
for lantern and transparency work. All the Wellington products, 
including the well-known lines of bromide, printing-out, and self- 
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toning papers get a very good showing indeed under the stage 
management of Mr. George Walton, and no one, we imagine, will 
find any fault with the personal representation of the firm by Mr 
A. C. Baldwin. 

On the other side of the doorway the (Kodak Company exhibit 
among many other of their later introductions a new quarter-plate 
reflex camera which they are issuing at the popular price of two 
guineas, and which in its way is a triumph of simplicity in hand 
camera manipulation. We may reasonably claim to know what 
there is to be known of reflex cameras upon the market, yet we can 
say that in carrying out what it claims to do the new “ Premograph,” 
as it is called, is approached by no other instrument. The camera 
is not a focussing instrument, but it permits of the viewing of the 
image on the focussing screen in full size up to the moment of 
exposure. The combination of shutter and mirror is most ingenious, 
and it is one of the exhibits at the Royal which ought to be seen. 
Later varieties of the Kodak daylight developing tank also attract 
attention at this stall, where also are exhibited specimens of dry 
mounting materials now being supplied by the Kodak firm. 

Resuming the tour of Fountain Court we find Messrs. J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Ltd., offering a small though quite interesting exhibit of 
work with their “Adon” lens, and of specimens of the “Adon” 
and “Junior Adon” instruments themselves. The slim “ Packard” 
shutters, introduced last year, may also again bbe seen. 


Colour Processes—Sanger-Shepherd. 


The sudden accession of interest in all matters connected with 
colour photography is no doubt responsible for the fact that Messrs. 
Sanger-Shepherd’s stall attracts a more persistent and interested 
crowd of visitors than any other in the exhibition. Their arrange- 
ments allow Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd to show the facilities and 
qualities of their process in a most convincing way. Visitors can 
see here for themselves the brilliancy and perfection of the Sanger 
Shepherd colour process for transparencies, whilst they can make 
themselves acquainted with the apparatus, of which this firm alone 
has long made a special study. Among others we see signalised 
a new attachment for the studio camera allowing of very rapid 
exchange of the three plates, each with its filter. The movement js 
sufficiently easy and automatic to allow for a second or two sufficing 
for all three exposures, and the new back should be of interest to 
those contemplating this very practical method of three-colour work 
in conjunction with a newly introduced set of filters which, being 
somewhat less “strong,” permit of shorter exposures being given 
to the plates. Landscape and amateur workers in colour photo- 
graphy should also make a note of the Sanger-Shepherd prism one- 
exposure camera, an instrument so unassuming externally that it 
might be mistaken for an ordinary guinea magazine camera. Its 
internal construction, however, dispensing entirely with mirrors, 
and obtaining the three-colour sensation negatives on one plate by 
means of a very finely adjusted arrangement of prisms, makes it pos- 
sible for the three-colour negatives to be obtained at one exposure 
in a time which in bright light in the southern latitudes may permit 
of the worker using the camera in the hand. The instrument is 
made in two sizes, the smaller using a plate, half-plate, and giving 
the three pictures about two inches square, whilst the other takes 
a plate 8 x 5}, and gives a picture of somewhat larger dimensions. 
In the domain of orthochromatic photography the graduated wedge 
colour screen of the Sanger-Shepherd firm is to be seen together 
with some very fine examples of its use in landscape work by Mr. 
H. G. Ponting. There would seem a likelihood that still more wili 
be heard of the graduated colour filter in conjunction with the new 
Lumiére plates, the rendering of the sky in which is one of the 
points of the process which appears to offer some difficulty, and no 
doubt Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd, from their special facilities in pro- 
viding colour screens of all kinds will ‘be able to provide a means of 
effecting the necessary local control on the plate. Of filter attach- 
ments for hand and stand cameras the convenient slide-past holder 
carrying a set of three yellow screens of different depths or a set of 
three three-colour filters are particularly worth attention, and the 
very neat and portable way in which they may be fitted to such 


standard hand cameras as “Videx,” etc., should merit the 
notice of the more serious worker as permitting him 


to provide himself for colour work without greatly augmenting his 
outfit, The amateur colour worker who wishes to control his 


methods by ordinary simple means may also be referred to the 


prism spectroscope made by Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd at the ¢ 
of a guinea, and of considerable service in examining light filt 
testing the dark-room light, etc. 

Still one other exhibit calls for notice, namely, the Sanger-§] 
herd photographic survey camera, which, while generally on 
lines of these instruments, is an improvement on them in sey 
important particulars, and is deserving of the attention of | 
interested in this application of photography. 


Messrs. O. Sichel and Co., C. P. Goerz 
and Co., W. Watson and Sons. 

Messrs. Sichel exhibit a large selection of their many specialit 
notable among which is the mercury vapour printing and port 
apparatus already reviewed in our columns. Other accessories chi 
of interest to the professional photographer are found in the “] 
ward” and “Sickle” studio cameras, the “Sickle” studio shut 
mounts, and backgrounds in several varieties, and specimens 
trimming and cutting machines, and of the “Ingento”’ and “Ide 
embossing presses. Appealing primarily to the professional ph 
grapher, Messrs. Sichel’s exhibit should certainly be closely examii 
by our readers. 

The house of C. 
enlargements from negatives taken from the Goerz lenses. 
instruments themselves are worthy of inspection even by the cas 
visitor, who can see for himself the beautiful mechanical work wh 
characterises the Goerz lenses and shutters. The photogra 
should convince him of their optical qualities. A new introduct 
is the “ Tenax” camera, a highly portable and efficient hand came 
which we hope to review at greater length very shortly. 

The great interest taken by the professional photographer 
systems of artificial lighting is one to which Messrs. W. Wat 
and Sons show that they are fully alive by the prominence giy 
at their stall to the Boardman arc lamp for studio portraiture € 
to the “Acme” flashlight apparatus. They show also a number 
examples of their own manufactures in cameras and accessori 
and of the well known series of “Holostigmat” actinolux lens 
We should not omit also to refer readers to the series of “ Argu 
reflex cameras, which we know have met with wide appreciation - 
press and serious hand camera work. 

** Tabloid ” “* Birdland.” 

Messrs. Burroughs, Welcome and Co. make their usual interesti 
and unpretending exhibit of tabloid chemicals, and demonstrate 
intervals the newly introduced chromium intensifier of Mr. W 
borne Piper and other “tabloid”’ reagents. 

At the adjoining stall of Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst the lat 
models of the “Birdland” camera, the “Birdland” tilting boas 
and the most efficient Southport enlarging easels and tables are 
be seen. Some examples of the recent bird photography by I 
Oliver G. Pike and Mr. H. Armytage Sanders should also be notice 

Screen-Plate Colour Processes. 

Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, who within the last year 
two have come to the front in the matters of plates and filters 4 
colour photography have a striking exhibit in the shape of an il 
minated stall showing the quality of the safe-lights and thr 
colour and compensating filters issued by their firm. They al 
exhibit a complete series of examples showing the stages in t 
preparation of a cemented filter from the dye and gelatine to t 
finished screen, but the chief interest will no doubt centre up 
a microscopic exhibit showing the actual screen-plates now so mu 
to the fore as solving the problem of a simple and expeditio 
means of colour photography. Messrs. Wratten allow the visitor 
see for himself through the microscope the Joly “taking” a: 
“viewing” screens, the Lumiére starch grain, and the Warne 
Powrie line screen in addition to two other line and mosaic scree 
of German origin. Their exhibit enables the visitor to obser 
the relative mechanical perfection of these competitors for favo’ 
in screen-plate colour photography, whilst it suggests at the sam 
time the activity which is quietly being shown by those intent « 
supplying the amateur worker with these new materials. 

The Twin Cooke Lens and a New Reflex. 
Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson have an exhibit which is 
great interest to the professional worker—namely, a new varie 
of their well-known “Cooke” lenses in which in the one instrume’ 


P. Goerz exhibits a number of very strik 


é 


and 


of eight inches focus two fully corrected anastigmats of 14 and | 
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43 focus respectively are provided. The first merit of the new 
lies in the convenient way in which the optical adjustment 
iding the means of securing these variations in focal length 


srformed. 


The standard flange of the Cooke factory is, of 


se, responsible for the convenience which the lenses possess in 
respect, ‘but there are two other points which to the profes- 


al wor 


ker especially are of im 
ng a greater or less separation 


portance, 
to one ¢ 


In the first place, by 
omponent of the lens a 


ain amount of diffusion of definition may be introduced into the 


ative. 


ction, but the point in 


Hobson may reasonably claim commenda 


1s has been so provided 


pher may repeat the production 


m as he li 
the same p 


kes merely by 


both diap. 
controllab 
issing screen. 


lor, and 

ucements 

lery. 

’o the ama 

ibition of 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 


may b 


sts, Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson have further improved it, par 
arly as regards the stereoscopic hood, and in one or two minor 
pects connected with the working of the shutter. 
euly noted, it is a reflex camera built the landscape way of t 
te and provided with a finder when making vertical pictures which 
ertheless shows the alteration of the subject on the plate as t 
mt of the camera is raised. y 
the instrument for a reflex camera will attract the tourist, w 
uld be fully satisfied with the thorough mechanical workmanship 
ich Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson have given to their maiden 
It is sufficient for us to say that ti 
h the mechanical per 
ses, and probably no higher praise could be 


ort in camera manufacture. 


lex is quite on a level wi 


W instrument than this. 


Platinotype and Gaslight 


The stall of the Platino 


ace on the scale eac 
i flexible attachment from the 


Such a deyice is not, of course, a novelty in 


regard to which 


with a graduate 
of diffus 
the poin 
h time. 


setting 


The new lens is certainly one of the notable intro- 
tions of the year, and the demonstration 
Hobson’s representative 
or the professional photograp 


gives 


eur worker the new reflex camera, first shown at t 
hese instruments at the house of the Bririsn JouRNAL 


e seen. Since 


The extraord 


¥ 
front to t 
hragm and diffusion scale, so t: 
e while the eyes of the opera 


ype Co. is an objec 


lens con- 
Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, 
ion is that the adjust- 
d scale that the photo- 
ion of certain degree as 
ter attached to the lens 
urther than this thera 
he back of the camera 
at the cifects of bo 
or are fixed upon t 


which Messrs. Taylor, 
should be one of the 
her to visit the New 


he 
its first introduction 
ie 
As we have 


ne 


he 
y small dimensions 
0 


inar. 


he 
ection of “ Cooke ” 
bestowed upon the 


Printir g. 


lesson as regards 


nging and decoration, and on that account, if on no other, is 


serving of study from the 


professional por 


raitist who would learn 


mething as to giving a more impressive effect to his own premises. 


he demonstrations, however, of 


Japine” paper, which ta: 


the 
ke place daily a 


Platinotype Co.'s new 
4,30 and 7.30, should 


iract a good many, for “ Japine,” by its rich and lustrous quality, 
y be said to have had widé favour already bestowed upon it and. 
b differs sufficiently as regards manipula 
tions of the Platinotype Co. to repay anyone interested in the 


per for a visit to an actual demonstration. 


Among the wall displays of the photograp 


‘ion from previous pro- 


hic trade, attention first 


nites on that of Ilford, Ltd., in the North Room, where is brought 


ogether a magnificent collection of prints and enlargements on the 
Ilford gaslight papers. The variety in tone and surface of these 
photographs is remarkable, the results on the portrait carbon surface 
being especially worthy of attention. The catalogue will tell the 
visitor how the warmer tones have been produced, and the exhibit 
is thus one of the most educative of those provided by the great 
photographic houses. 
Diffusion in Portraiture. 

Adjoining the Ilford screen is the display of Mr. F. C, Clarkson, 
who shows examples of the work of the Hermagis “ Kidiscope” lens 
permitting of any desired degree of softness in portraiture and land- 
scape work, but nevertheless, as shown by several examples, allow- 


ing of the most exacting sharpness being produced should such be 
necessary. 
N 


The examp 


egative and Positive Processes. 
es of Ozobrome, Ltd., show what can be 
attractive form of carbon printing; one or two of t 
Messrs. Ellis and Walery are interesting as indicating 
ozobrome in commercial carbon enlargement making. 
Of Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co.’s exhibit it is suf 
that it includes a number of fine examples o 
scape, in addition to other thoroughly good 
Edwards plates, among the users 0 
Duncan and Mr, Horsley Hinton. 
A striking exhibit is that of the Leto Photo Materials Co., whose 
specimen prints of the well-known “Seltona’? and “ Tintona” 
papers strike us as specially meritorious, although as regards effec- 
tive display a greater reserve in hanging and more care in classify- 
ing the prints would benefit the exhibit as a whole. 

The Autotype Co. show a number of their excellent reproductions 
of paintings in carbon and Auto-Grayure illustrating the satisfying 
results which those processes will give in reproducing the work of 
ancient and modern masters. 

A similar exhibit of special interest to the professional worker is 
that of the enamels on copper and coloured miniatures on ivory, a 
line of work which the Autotype Co. have lately taken up with 
increased activity. 

Two other exhibits in the North Room must be mentioned— 
namely that of George Smith, of the Sciopticon Co., which includes 
two frames of lantern slides of the highest technical quality pro- 
duced by the Woodburytype process, and of L. Gaumont and Co., 
who show a most striking series of enlargements from negatives taken 
in the tiny “Blocknote” camera. 


one with this 
he results by 
che use mde of 


flicient to say 
isochromatism in land- 
technical work on the 
tf which represented are Mr. Martin 
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CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. . 

Mussrs. Harrineron Broraers’ current list of fine chemica 
reaches us for the current month, and is obtainable on applying 
the firm at 4, Oliver’s Yard, 53, City Road, E.C. 

Barner DeveropMent Papwrs.—Under the title, “The Simple 
Art of Picture-making,” Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Limited, have 
issued a 30-page booklet dealing with the manipulation of their 
bromide and gaslight papers, among which, as our readers should 
know, are such fine papers as “Lustra-matt,” “ Tiger-tongue,” and 
“ Qyster-shell.” These descriptive titles do not belie the valuable 
qualities of the papers, and the booklet, dealing as it does with 
points in the manipulation of special application in the treatment 
of the papers, should be deserving of a careful study. It is illus- 
trated with several useful reproductions, showing the effects to be 
aimed at—and avoided. Messrs. Elliott, Barnet, Herts, will send 
it free. 


a 


+> 


Exuririon af  Warrecnaren.—An exhibition illustrating 
“Animals in Art” will be open at the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
during October and November, admission free. Lectures relative 
to the subject of the exhibition will be given on certain. evenings at 
8 p.m., that on November 1, entitled “ Art among Animals,” being 
by the well known natural history lecturer, Mr. F. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.P.S. The Art Gallery is in High Street, Whitechapel, close to 
Aldgate Station, and should be well worth a visit from all lovers of 
natural history, to whom also the lectures—a list of which may be 
obtained on application to the secretary—should prove of special 
interest. 
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Patent Dews, 


Process patents—applications and apecifications—are treated in 
Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been received between 
eptember 25 and 28 :— 


RIIFICIAL Light APPARATUS.—No, 21,209. Improved apparatus for 
the production of photographic prints by the use of artificial light, 
Frederick Wilfrid Scott Stokes and Charles Jennings Hillman, 
149, Strand, London. 

AMERAS.—No. 21,387. Improvements in folding cameras. Arthur 
Lewis Adams and Walter teorge Roberts, 24, Charing Cross 
Road, London. 

HIRLING Macuines.—No, 21,388. Improvements in whirling or 
centrifugal machines. Arthur Lewis Adams, 24, Charing Cross 
Road, London. 

piePING Drvice:—No. 21,432. Automatic adjustable gripping de- 
vice for supporting various appliances in front of photographic 
or other lenses of varying diameters, Walter Tylar, 41, High 
Street, Aston, Birmingham. 

sinG Devicr.—No, 21,470. Photographic posing device. Frederick 
William Charles Pohle and Paul Werner, 18, Southampton Build- 


ings, London. 
ee ee ee 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
hese. specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
HACH-ouT CoLtour Process.—No. 2,461, 1907. The-invention con- 
sists in the following process of preparing bleach-out direct 
printing colour paper. The patentees write :—In the course of 
experiments for the production of bleachout sensitive surfaces 
we found that a regularity exists in regard to the wandering of 
dyes from a coating of one medium into that of another, more 
especially from gelatine into collodion (i.e. the nitrocellulose 
residue), and from this again into gelatine. The law rests on 
the strong tendency which acid dyes exhibit towards gelatine, 
whereas basic dyes possess a strong affinity towards nitro-cel ulose, 
By acid dyes such dye stuffs are understood as contain an acid 
‘group, the residue of such a group or the ester of such a group. Ifa 
mixture of dyes in gelatine solution consisting of erythrosine, 
auramine, and methylene blue is coated upon a collodion base, 
the basic colours auramine and methylene blue wander into the 
‘collodion film and the resulting papers on examination show a 
green collodion film underneath a red gelatine film, If a mixture 
of the same dyes in collodion is coated upon a gelatine base, the 
erythrosine wanders into the gelatine, leaving a green collodion film 
npon a red-gelatine film. If, instead of these colours, flavaniline 
(basic and flavaniline §) (acid) be employed, the former gives the 
same result as auramine, whereas flavaniline S wanders into the 
gelatine as erythrosine did. A mixture of flavaniline S, erythrosine 
and methylene blue in collodion coated upon a, gelatine base 
yields an orange-coloured gelatine film upon a blue collodion film ; 
af however in place of methylene blue an acid blue dye, e.g., 
‘taphthol blue 2 B’be coated in collodion upon gelatine, a coloured 
‘gelatine film underneath a colourless collodion film ‘is the resuit, 
‘or if coated in gelatine solution upon a collodion base a colour- 
Jess collodion film underneath a coloured gelatine film is the 
Tesult, in the latter case the dyes being already 
Mn a state’ of rest do not wander. If instead of three acid dyes 
three ‘basic ones, e.g., safranine, auramine, and methylene blue, 
are employed in whichever medium they are mixed and coated 
Coloured collodion and colourless gelatine are the result. If 
the basic dyes are coated in a gelatine solution upon ‘a gelatine 
base underneath which ‘is a collodion film, the basic dyes will 
Wander through the gelatine base even should this be coloured 
with one or more acid dyes into the collodion film: the acid 
‘dyes behave similarly inasmuch as they will wander through a 
Collodion layer to find their state of rest in a gelatine film. 
Ih the preparation of bleach-out paper it was found advan- 
tageous in some cases to employ a mixture of both acid and basic 
dyes. It is not, however, possible to coat an emulsion containing 
bot acid and basic dyes upon a paper support without a separa- 
tion occurring. "The separation was not only unavoidable but 


necessary, because otherwise a reaction between the acid and 
basic dyes would have occurred. 

It is exceeding difficult to coat with ordinary coating 
machinery a solution containing one or more dyes, as 
the slightest difference in the thickness of. « coating 
which would not be observed in the case. of silver bromide 
paper or plates will form streaks which must be alto- 
gether‘avoided in the bleach-out process. © To coat several layers 
of differently. coloured dye solutions one upon another so that 
an evenly coloured harmonious surface results- is almost 
impossible, the faults are increased in each successive coating 
so that one or other of the colours is in preponderance, — This 
difficulty of coating a second film of colour emulsion may how- 
ever be entirely overcome by the utilisation of the principle of 
wandering, inasmuch as the acid or basic dyes are given the 
opportunity to wander into a state of rest, The second coating 
can thus be dispensed wi sh, as the separation of the dyes takes 
place automatically. The wandering is so regular that it is not 
possible to know from an inspection of the surface of the paper 
if it contains one or two coloured films, it being perfectly. 
harmonious. 

Other technical advantages pertaining in the application of the 
wandering principle may» be mentioned. In cases where it is 
necessary to obtain absolutely sharp pictures it is necessary to 
have all the dyes contained in one layer; this might of course 
be obtained by the use of a coating of resin or lack, but this 
again would be accompanied by other technical difficulties, such 
as stickiness, slow drying, etc. It is much preferable to apply 
he principle mentioned above of-the affinity shown by the dyes 
to certain layers of rest, and either coat the yes in such a layer 
upon paper which has received a coating having no affinity to the 
dyes employed or to coat them in a layer having no affinity upon 
Paper prepared with a coating for which the dyes have 
affinity, thus allowing them to wander to their position. of rest. 
In the case of the em ployment dyes in gelatine solution the 
emulsion may Ibe coated direct upon collodion paper, whereas 
in the case of a mixture of basic dyes coated in gelatine solution 
upon collodion another gelatine coating would be required’ be- 
tween the paper and the collodion film to prevent the dyes 
entering the tissue of the paper. In the case of coating acid 
dyes in collodion solution upon gelatine paper no such isolating 
layer is required, as the dyes have a greater affinity to the 
gelatine than to the paper; in the employment of basic dyes in 
collodion solution the emulsion may also ibe coated direct upon 
gelatine paper, as the dyes are already in their position of rest. 

We have already referred to the process of obtaining two layers 

of differently coloured film; it is easy to see that by this means 
mixtures of basic and acid dyes can be separated at will in the 
simplest manner, so that the dyes may be brought or allowed 
to wander in the upper or lower stratum. as may be most suitable 
for their being sensitised; the sensitisers being either added 
direct to the emulsion layer-or allowed to be absorbed by the 
dyes from a sensitising bath into which the dyed films are 
subsequently placed, by which means the sensitiveness of the 
one layer may.be increased by that of the other one. Instead 
of gelatine as matrix, other similar bodies—e.g., glue, isinglass, 
gum, albumen, casein, ete., may be employed, and instead of 
nitro-cellulose other cellulose derivativés—e.g., cellulose acetate, 
ete.—may be used. 
The following is a specific example of the production of a 
bleach-out film according to the present invention :— 
Alcoholic solutions of erythrosine, auramine, and methylene 
blue are made and these added to a 3 per cent. collodion in such 
proportion that when a drop of the mix ure is placed upon a 
glass plate or a piece of paper with a gelatine surface it dries 
to a neutral grey colour. An‘alcoholic solution of anethol or other 
suitable sensitiser or of mixtures of such is then added to the 
emulsion and the emulsion coated upon paper which has received 
a preliminary coating of gelatine. The coating of the paper may 
be done upon an ordinary paper coating machine, but it was 
found preferable to coat the dyed collodion emulsion upon a 
plate coating machine, the gelatinised paper having been first 
cut in sheets and mounted on’sheets of plate glass. 

When dry the paper sheets were cut round the edges and 


oe 
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stripped from their glass support. The erythrosin had wandered 
into the gelatine layer while the two basic dyes remained in 
the collodion layer. 

The resulting paper requires sensitising with peroxyde of 
hydrogen, as the erythrosin is isolated from the sensitisers con- 
tained in the emulsion. 

If instead of employing erythrosine a suitable basic red dye 
were used, a separation of the dyes would not occur, and the 
after sensitising of the the paver would be rendered superfluous. 
John Henry Smith, Wolleshofen, Zurich, and Waldemar 
Merckens, 1, Schwarzwaldplatz, Miilhausen, Elsass, Germany. 


Breacu-our Corour Process.—No. 7,217, 1907. The present in- 


yention is based upon the property of the basic dyes of wandering 
out of a layer of moist gelatine or analogous substance for 
ulose 


which these dyes have little affinity into a layer of nitrocel 


or analogous cellulose derivative possessing ‘a strong affinity for 


the basic dyes. 

The simplest method of anrlying this inven 
photographic negative upon a sensitive bichromate of ge 
film, and after developing the film with hot water to place 


ion is 


a sufficient amount of the dye, the superfluous 
under the tap and the surface dried with blotting paper. 
coloured gelatine relief is then squeegeed into contact wit 
collodion surface intended to receive the finished print, and 
sufficient dye has wandered into the collod ion (whic 
seen by raising a corner of the paper) the surfaces are separated 


Under ordinary conditions a few minutes are sufficient for the 
oyed 
made 
their 
luloid 


transference of the picture. The celatine relief may be emp 
over and over again, and if three bichromate positives are 
from a set of three-colour negatives and transferred in 
corresponding colours and in register upon the same ce 


surface a three-colour print in natural colours will be obtained 
ime. 
and 
sass, 


similar to the pinatype process, but with much saving of 
John Henry Smith, 417, Seestrasse, Zurich, Switzerland, 
Waldemar Merckens, 1, Schwarzwaldplatz, Milhausen, EK 
Germany. 

PuHorocraPHic Prares.—No. 7,885, 1907. 


photographic plates or films consisting in making incisions o 


cuts on the sensitive side along the edges of the plates or films. 
for the 
ee, 


Pp. A. Newton, 6, Breams Buildings, London, E.C., 
Lumen Gesellschaft mit beschrinkter Haftung, 17, Ostra-Al 
Dresden. 


Cuancine Boxns.—No. 28,868, 1906. The specification describes 

a changing box for the description of which the nine drawings 
12, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C., for Edouard Streiff, 37, Rue 


of the working parts are necessary. A. J. Boult, 111- 
Lhomond, Paris. 


Draruracm Suurrer.—No. 95, 1907. 


app 
No. 2,716. 
mainly designed for the use of professional and ad 
photographers. For the purpose of placing it a 
of the large number of less practised amateur 


(«B.J.,” March 8, 1907, p. 180.) The shutter 


0 copy a 
atine 
it in 
a solution of basic dye. After the gelatine relief has im bibed 
dye is washed off 
The 
h the 
when 
h may be 


The invention is a method 
of producing perceptible signs or marks on the sensitive side of 


This invention relates to cer- 
tain improvements in the photographic shutter, for which an 
ication for Letters Patent was filed dated February 3, 1906, 


vanced amateur 
so in the hands 
photographers, 


r 


is 


Owing to pressure 


SpmapHorEe.—No. 295,758. Chemical 


object an apparatus which allows the rapid and uniform print- 
ing of positive photographs obtained by gelatino-bromide. 

The apparatus includes a closed box containing electric lamps 
under a thick glass supporting the negatives, upon whica 
the bromide paper is placed. The pressure necessary for the 
contact of the paper on the negatives is obtained by means of 
electro-magnets, which draw the cover downwards, such pres- 
sure as well as the ignition of the lamps being effected by a dis. 
tributor of electric current so constructed as to be capable of 
causing the time of exposure to be easily aried aclording to the 
e printed and the rapidity of the paper used. 


negatives to | 
on, llbis, Rue Duchesnay, Asniéres, France. 


Adrien Cotti 


TaupcrROPHOTOGRAPHY.—No. 8,727, 1907. A further patent con- 


nected with Dr. Korn’s system of transmitting photographic 
images by electric connection. The method of telegraphicaily 
transmitting photographs and the like with the aid of synchron- 
ously running platen-rolls at the sending and receiving stations, 
which consists in circulating a current in a sending circuit with 
a sending selenium cell and compensating setenium cell, of which 
cells the sending one is exposed to a pencil of rays of light pass 
ing through the original and the compensating selenium cell is 
exposed to another pencil of rays of light under the control of 
galvanometer with an intercepter, so that the current is modi 
fied by the sending selenium cell and a part of the modifie 
current conducted from a juncture between the two cells through 
the galvyanometer is practically freed from the influence of th 
inertia of the sending selenium cell, and in conducting the s 
corrected current from the galvanometer over the line of trans 
mission by operating a photographing device at the receiyin 
station in harmony with the tones of the original. Arthu 
Korn, 1, Hohenzollernstrasse, Munich. 

on our space the complete specification of Viev 
Finder No, 2,356, 1907, of the Rathenower Optische-Industrie 
Anstalt, vorm Emil Busch, Rathenow, Germany, is obliged t 
be held over till next week. 


Dew Crade Naimes. 


substances used in manufat 


tures, photography, or philosophical research and anti-corrosives 
John E. Williams and Co., 109a, Lower Moss Lane, Mancheste: 
August 23, 1907. 


Analecta. 


Eatracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 
Autochrome Plates under Modified Treatment 


The “Amateur Photographer,” in its weekly page, “Colour ai 


manufacturers. 


the Photograph,” thus continues its further instruction in the u 


of the Autochrome plates: —We may briefly indicate variatio: 
in treatment likely to be of service in special cases, these variatio 
becoming easily practicable in connection with the successive use 
a rather strong chrome alum, bath and formalin bath, as describ 
last week, the use of either of these hardening baths being alwa 
preceded by washing and followed by washing, so as to avoid comp 


and adapting it for smaller-sized cameras, kodaks, and the like, 
it has been found necessary to change the drivi 


of 
to 


ng mechanism 
the flies so as 


cation by contamination of solutions with q 
in the first instance, or by the first developmel 


negative produced: ir 
eting in many cases for re roduction or expe 


may be worth comp 


traces of each other. 


the flies, to improve the special construction of 


render them more permanent, to enclose the operating mechanisms 


of the shutter, and to introduce a speed-indicat ing ring. 
For this purpose the invention consists of a photograp’ 
shutter in which several flies are pivotted to and operated 
a driving-ring in connection with stationary pins applied to 
shutter case, the pins engaging slots in the flies located in 
centre line of the same. The invention consists further of 
construction of the flies themselves; next, 0 
to prevent the ingress of dust, and of a spee 


the outside of the cover. 
ton Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Bromipe Priwrer.—No. 2,049, 1907. This invention has for 


hic 
by 


she 
a covering-plate 
indicating ring ; 
and, lastly, of certain additional details of construction by which 
the operating parts of the shutter can be set and adjusted from 
Gustav Dietz, Lincoln Park, wasing- 


he 
he 


its 


ments on reproduction, but it is liable to be fogged, in which ca 
as soon as the fixation is complete, a little solution of potassil 
be added. This makes the hypo dissolve aw 
an. even layer of silver from the film, or “cut” it, as the proce 
sworker terms the operation. Ordinarily 10 drops of ferricyanide 
potassium to each ounce of the fixing bath (ordinary plain hy 
bath 1 and 5) will suffice. As the film clears it will show as a posit 
by reflection on the blackish screen, and at this stage the operat 
should be stopped. Intensification, after a thorough washing and ” 
use of the E solution may then be carried out by the p ysical 
catalytic method, as prescribed by MM. Lumiére, or by the meret 
chloride method. When an Autochrome positive is made, and 
ordinary sequence of operations is followed, the above-mentiol 
“hypo” and ferricyanide bath may be used at any stage, and 


ferricyanide should 
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may be followed by either method of intensification, Further, the 
finished and dried Autochrome, if not varnished, may be “cut” or 
reduced as above, and re-intensified ; proceedings which in many 
cases result in notable improvement. 


Dew Books. 


ee 
“ Atlas of Absorption Spectra.” By H. S. Uhler and RB. w. Wood. 
59 pp. and 26 plates. The Carnegie Institution, of Washington, 

To aniline dye users there are already existing two valuable works, 
which give graphic representations of the absorption spectra of 
numerous dyes. These are by Formanek, and are in German, as is 
also the late H. W. Vogel’s work on spectroscopic analysis, in which 
are included numerous valuable absorption spectra of aniline dyes, 
So far as we are aware, there is no English work devoted to this 
particular subject. We welcome all the more heartily therefore the 
present work, and the only regret we have is that it does not include 
3ven more than it does. This is not meant in any disparagement 
i the work, but it is obviously so valuable that one would naturally 
wish to see all the aniline dyes thus treated. 

Formanek’s work, to which we have alluded, is marred by the fact 
hat the plates are drawn by hand from work with a prismatic 
spectroscope, to the dispersion of which one has no clue. In the 
ates in this work we have collotype reproductions of actual nega- 
ives, taken with a concave or diffraction grating, and to add to 
heir value the spark spectrum of an alloy of cadmium and zinc in 
ir is superposed, as is also a wave-length scale above each spectrum. 
very substance has been examined in three different thicknesses 
# solution, and therefore one has a complete guide to the absorption 
vith increasing or decreasing strength. The text deals with the 
isttuments used, the methods adopted, and a clear explanation of 
low to read the results. This is followed by a verbal description 
each plate, which gives one at once a clear grasp of the picture, 
ind it is rendered all the more valuable in that the commercial and 
hemical name; and makers of each dye are appended, with the 
trength of the solvent used. 

The authors state thati the chief object of the work is “to furnish 
japhical representations, on a normal scale of wave-lengths, of the 
hsorption spectra, both in the visible and in the ultra-violet regions, 
fa reasonably large number of compounds. 
0 which such a collection cam be put is the production of colour 
creens for photographic work or for removing higher orders of 
vectra from the first order, in the case of diffraction gratings.” 
Vhen we state that there are no less than 160 dyes thus treated, 
esides some chemical compounds, such as the bichromates, perman- 
aates, etc., it will be at once conceded that the work will become 
classic authority on the subject. The only possible regret we have 
ithat the authors were limited by the sensitiveness of the plate used 
14 6500 in the red, but as their researches extended in the ultra- 
iolet to close on 2 2000, this may be excused. 


The Romance of Modern Photography.” By Charles R. Gibson, 
445 pp. 7din. x yin. (London: Seeley and Co.). 5s. 

The first three chapters of this “ popular” book om photography 
nd its applications are devoted to an account of the circumstances 
ttending the invention of a process for fixing the action of light, and 
Yemarkably clear, interesting, and accurate account it is. Mr. 
tibson, has evidently been at pains to acquaint himelf with what has 
een written as the share of Niepce, Daguerre and Talbot in 
le “discovery” of photography, and though he quotes no authori- 
8, it is easy to see that he has not taken for granted the accounts, 
sually abounding in errors, which less conscientious writers have 
wen, Moreover, to write agreeably oni the history of photography 
‘not easy if one wishes to avoid giving a false impression of what 
Wk place between 1839 and 1841. Mr. Gibson’s chapters provide as 
ladable and reliable an account of these early days as we know— 
id we have read them all. 

Our author, however, has soon had enough of the historical treat- 
ent of photography, and having discoursed of Daguerreotype and 
albotype in Chapters I. and III. he takes one Brobdingnagian stride 
 Mstantaneous photography, and the cinematograph in Chapter IV. 
aving settled down in’ modern photography he next introduces 
four photography in the shape of the Ives Kromskép process, gives 


The most obvious use . 


us a glimpse of the Joly screen, and by this route arrives at the 
subtractive triple process of Sanger-Shepherd. We may not. be able 
to commend the route, but he is nevertheless an interesting com- 
panion on the journey. Thence he arrives at the Lippmann inter- 
ference process, and at last comes to speak of the bleach-out paper of 
Dr. Smith, which he has tried for himself. 

The making of tone and half-tone printing blocks is a preliminary 
to other photo-mechanical processes, after which we swerve back 
again in Chapter X. to colour-photography in! its application to print- 
ing. Thus half the volume has now been taken up, and we are 
“moved on” to photography and the criminal in Chapter XI., in 
which Mr. Gibson’s historical aptitude again peeps out in the refer- 
ence to a positive of Scott Archer’s of four thieves (one described as 
a “dirty thief”), which is alluded to as the first photograph made 
for purposes of the identification of criminals. This leads our 
author to compare photographic methods with finger print methods, 
and point out that the latter is but an accessory to the former. 

The X rays provide Mr. Gibson’s next chapter of romance, from 
which to radio-activity and the photographic action of the 
extreme of the spectrum is a natural transition. | Photo-micro- 
graphy affords our author an opportunity for an interesting chapter, 
after which some experiences in flashlight photography in a coal 
mine, taking a whole chapter for the telling, appears unduly spun 
out. A good description of Professor Korn’s method of photo-tele- 
graphy forms Chapter XVIL, following which the author swerves 
back to elementary matters of the eye and the camera, and stereo- 
scopic vision. Even more irreleyant to other portions of the volume 
is the miscellaneous Chapter XVIII., which discourses on the large 
photograph made a year or two ago by the Rotary Co. of telephoto- 
graphy, of photographs of timid and wild animals, and of “faked” 
photographs. The prominent fault of the book is its lack of 
arrangement. The author’s idea of providing his literary fare 
appears to be that of Little Jack Horner of the nursery rhyme. He 
has a goodly stock of plums im his pie, and: pulls out one after an- 
other without any particular reason for the order being discernible. 
That is the only charge that can be brought against his work, which 
is remarkably free from slips, and is moreoyer “produced” in the 
handsome shape which makes it fitting for a Christmas present. 


Dew Apparatus, &¢. 


The “Jupiter” Instantaneous Electric Lamp. Sold by John J. 
Griffin and Sons, Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

We briefly referred to this new lamp a month or two ago on its 
introduction into London from the Continent, where it has obtained 
a great vogue among photographers of all classes, including the very 
highest. Since then we have had the opportunity of seeing more of 
its performance in the extemporised. “ studio” arranged by Messrs. 
Griffin, who are supplying the lamp and all information regarding it 
to photographers in the United Kingdom. 

The lamp differs from other systems of electric installation in the 
fact that the light is produced by a brilliant flash across a pair of 
ares at an intensified voltage. The whole series of operations by 
which this is produced is automatically performed by the lamp ° 
mechanism, and follows on the operator pressing a pneumatic bulb 
at the camera. The mechanism consists of a small switch panel, 
upon which are mounted a pneumatically operated trigger and an 
electrically operated contact-maker. Upon the back of the panel: is 
fixed a lever arm and series of contact studs similar to an ordinary 
motor-starting switch, the switch-arm being under the control of a 
strong spring. In action this device behaves as follows : The 
pressure of the bulb releases the trigger controlling the switch-arm, 
which then, under the influence of its spring, flies across the contact 
studs. As soon as the contact is made, the solenoid in the centre 
of the panel becomes “ excited,” and the core, which carries a short 
carbon rod, is forced up against a similar carbon contact, and the 
greater portion of the arc lamp resistance is cut out. The effect of 
this is to increase the voltage across the terminals of the arc lamp 


while the switch-arm is passing across the contact studs, and the 
are therefore blazes intensely for a small fraction of a second. As 
soon as the switch-arm has passed the contact studs the are circuit 
is resumed through the resistance. 
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The great brilliance of the flash is responsible for a high develop- 
mént of actinic light, whilst the shortness of its duration precludes 
the liability of a sitter to move during an exposure, for the simple 
reason that the exposure is so rapid. The light, however, is not of 
such extraordinary apparent brilliance as to disturb a sitter of 
whom a series of exposures are being made, and the arcs are, as 
will be seen from the figures, shielded by a conical frosted glass 
screen, and further by a silk or muslin screen placed between them 
and the sitter. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The lighting is thus greatly softened, yet the intensity of the 
light is such that with a plate of not the highest rapidity a lens 
aperture of f/11 to f/16 was found sufficient for a full exposure. 
This great power was demonstrated to us by Messrs. Griffin, who 
inform us of their readiness to make appointments with photo- 
graphers and their assistants at the Kingsway premises. 


Fig. 3. 


It will be understood that the actual flash occurs at the moment 


For focussing a series of incandescent burners are 
They coincide practically 


of exposure. 
provided round the arcs themselves. 


with the diffused light which the arcs themselves emit, so that 
the effect on the focussing screen may be taken as that which is 
obtained on the plate. 

For all classes of professional portraiture, and for that of children 
in particular, the lamp should prove most valuable. 


We reproduce 


a couple of photographs taken with it to illustrate its uses fo: 
subjects which are not easily obtained with anything but a very} 
short exposure. They are typical of hundreds which every photo 
grapher would wish to take by artificial light, and which are easily 
within the range of the “Jupiter” installation. Artificial lighting 
as our readers know, is one of the factors which in our belief i 


Fig. 4. 


rapidly -altering the practice of professional portraiture, and, tha 
being so, it behoves every professional worker to keep himself full 
informed of the new facilities at his disposal. 

Messrs. Griffin have in readiness a small budget of literature dea 
ing with the new lamp, the information in which is to be obtaine 
by applying to them at Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Dew Daterials. 


ee 
Photographers’ Printing. Produced by H. Hood and Co., Ltd., St 
Bride Works, Middlesbrough. 

Messrs. Hood are fortunate in the relations they can establish wit 
photographers. Being makers of blocks, as well as printers of then 
hey are able to prepare half-tones or zincos of the quality mos 
suitable for a given job, and at the same time have the responsibilit 
‘or their effective behaviour in the press. Given a photograph whic 
is right in the first instance, the whole credit or the whole blame i 
he execution of an order rests on them, and is a responsibility whic 
we know to be very cheerfully undertaken by the firm. Messy 
Hood, in sending us a large selection of their current work, remin 
us of the effective use which can be made of half-tone reproductior 
in photographers’ stationery and note headings, but their claims upo 
the photographer’s notice are not limited by the use of half-tom 
since designs in line, wash, and engraving are branches of the 
business in which they turn out consistently good work. Of the larg 
selection of recent work which they send us we should like to refé 
particularly to the postcards and view books, produced from first 1 
last at the Hood works from a customer’s photographs. The deman 
in postcards being now all for colour, the three and four-colour wol 
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f Messrs. Hood, which is done at very reasonable prices, should 
mit any photographer to use his own negatives in competing with 
1e cards of the large houses. We may mention that a coloured 
iginal is not a necessity for a coloured postcard, and although Mr 
ood himself is a practised three-colour worker and an exhibitor in 
e collection of Society of Colour Photographers, three-colour photo- 
aphy, in the strict sense of the term, is not a vital preliminary to 
@ issue of postcards in colour. More ambitious work in the way 
souvenirs and advertisement brochures are also a strong specialty 
Messrs. Hood, with whose aid a photographer entrusted with the 
eparation of the photographic illustrations for any large publici ry 
heme might safely undertake the supply of the complete production, 


Autotrans’” Frames (for Autochrome Transparencies). Sold by 
Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
The firm of Fallowfield, with its accustomed enterprise and witn 
culiar appropriateness, enters what is assuredly a fallow field— 
» apologise !—namely the supply’ of accessories for the Auto- 
rome process. Messrs. Fallowfield respond to the first and 
mediate demand of the Autochrome maker by offering a suit- 
le frame for the transparency. This takes the form of a plain oak 
ame which gives a border of one inch to the glass and allows 
the introduction and removal of the Autochrome at a loose 
d, which is slipped into place and secured by a touch of gum or 
a small brass screw. The Autochrome is thus held in a 


ove, and even if not protected by a cover glass is out of harm’s 
y. Moreover, the frame provides a much higher degree of safety 
en the transparency is sent by post. The prices of these “ Auto- 
ns” frames are as follows:—4! x 54, 4s. per dozen; 64 x 43, 8s. 
dozen; 84 x 64, 10s. per dozen; 9 x 12 c/m, 6s. per dozen; 13 x 
c/m, 9s. per dozen. With each frame are supplied two small 
ged hooks which can be attached to the side or end for position in 
Window. Messrs. Fallowfield are also making a specialty, of 
plying carriers for the foreign sizes of plates at the following 
*es:—5 x 4 to 9 x 12 c/m, 1s. each; 64 x 43 to 9 x 12 c/m, 1s. 6d. 
h; 8} x 6 to 13 x 18 c/m, 2s, each; 10 x 8 to 18 x 24 c/m, 
6d. each, 


cademy” Mounting Papers and Boards. Sold by “Bartons’,” 
114, Golden Hillock Road, Birmingham. 

or variety of colour and of surface and for different substances 
haterial, the mounting papers and boards of this firm are as com- 
hensive a series of materials as we have seen. <A set of specimens 
he newly-issued colours and textures has surprised us by the choice 
he disposal of the photographer. The papers are obtainable, as 
lle, in sheets 20in. x 25in., of five different substances, the “ thin” 
ig for pasting down or dry mounting, and the thicker makes for 
e-partout and cut-out mounting. In particular we would signalize 
Mregligé” and “canvas” surfaces, and the pebbled paper, sold 
‘craftsman ”; but mention of one or two is invidious when the 
tion is so great. Any desirous of gaining all possible effect in 
nting, and particularly in dry-mounting, may be advised to send 
lessrs, Bartons for samples of the papers and boards, 


D)eetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FRipay, OCTOBER 11. 
West London Photographic Society. Annual Meeting, 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 14, 
Kidderminster and District Photographie Society. 
Lancaster Photographic Society. 
Bradford Photographic Society. 
Stafford Photographic Society. 
H. Hey, 


Annual Meeting. 
Exhibition of Lantern Slides, 
‘Lantern Slide Making.” W.H. Reed. 
“The Camera and How to Use It.” F. Cliff and 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
HOSE Photographic Seciety. ‘Round the World with a Camera.” 
upton. 
Blairgowrie and District Photographie Association. 
the Dolomites.” Rey. J. Hunter. 
Redhill and District Camera Club. “ Experiences of a Photographer in the 
,_ rropics.” A. H. Dunning, F.R.G.S., EF R.P.S. 
See Photographie Society. ‘Photography of Flowers and Fruit.” HE, 
eymour, 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 
Birmingham Photographic Society. “ Colour 


Edgar 
“A Cycling Tour Among 


1906 Affiliation Competition Slides. 
Photography.” H. J, Comley. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 

South Suburban Photographic Society. “ Pictorial 

Ashby, F.R.P.S. 
Coventry Photographic Club, 
Croydon Camera Club, 
Everton Camera, Club. 
Leeds Camera Club. 

J. W. Charlesworth. 


Composition.” J. T 
“Norway.” B. B. Dickinson, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Lantern Night. 
“Glimpses of Erin.” J. M. Dullahan. 


“Are Orthochromatic Plates Best for Landscape Work?” 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
Queen’s Park Amateur Photographic Association. 
Camera.” James McKissack. 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. 
Photographer.” Willis Brunt. 
Midlothian Photographic Association. 
Hull Photographie Society, 
Howdill. 
North London Photographie Society. 
Handsworth Photographic Society. 
Plates.” T. Haynes Duffell. 
Richmond Camera Club. ‘‘Some Gleanings from Africa During the Visit of the 
H. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1905.” J. Gardiner, 
to would-be 


London and_ Provincial Photographic Association. “ Hints 
Patentees.” W. J. Ferry, 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
OrprnaRy meeting, held October 8, 1907, at the New Gallery, the 
president (Mr. J. C. S. Mummery) in the chair. 

The medal awarded to MM. Lumiére was presented to Mr. T. K. 
Grant: that awarded to Professors Lowell and Lampland is to 
be forwarded to them. 

“The president delivered his annual address on “The Position of 
Pictorial Photography.” He pointed out that the very early 
workers were apparently devoted to detail alone, and that David 
Hill was the pioneer of purely pictoria work, his results being 
quite up to the best results of to-day. : 

At the first meeting of the Royal Photographic Society a paper 
on “Art” was read by Sir W. J. Newton (an artist), but the 
progress of pictorial photography was very slow, in spite of the 
examples seb by Hill, Newton, Rejlander, H. P. Robinson, and Mrs. 
Cameron. At the present day photographers were more or less 
divided into two important groups of specialists—the pictorial and 
scientific groups. 

Training was essential to pictorial photography, and though very 
much was due to the amateur, it is rea’ ly the professional, who 
devotes the whole of his time to practice and study, to whom we 
should look for the highest class of work. Art training as at present 
available, though perhaps suited to painters, was not exactly the 
best for photographers. Possibly in time a more suitable system 
might be devised. 

In reference to colour work, the speaker observed that the recent 
remarkable advances in colour transparency processes rendered it 
probable that a suitable paper process would soon be orthcoming, 
in which case the pictorial possibilities of colour photography would 
have to be seriously considered and studied, while the photographer’s 
training would have to be modified and extended. 

No discussion is usual after the president’s address, and in accord- 
ance with this custom the meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the president. proposed by Rev. F. C. Lambert 
and seconded by Mr. E. T. Holding. 


“The Movements of a 
‘The Evolution of an Amateur 


“Woodland Photography.” Dan Dunlop 
“The Land of Carillons, Canals and Coifs.” ©. B. 


‘‘Carbograph.” Rotary Co. 
““My Experience of the New Autochrome 


Croypon Camera Crus.—aAt the invitation of the club Mr. Ernest 
Webster, of Messrs. Rogers and Webster, gave a practical “talk” on 
the mounting and framing of photographs, interspersing his rena 
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with candid and highly diverting criticisms, and observations on 


photographic matters generally. 


Without going so far as to suggest 


that Mr. Webster regards pictorial masterpieces as consisting « f 
frames with something in the middle, yet, on the other hand, it 
cannot be said that he looks upon the setting of the gem as in any 
way secondary or of minor importance. There was no doubt, he said, 


that carbon was the process. 


Carbon prints with thin, 


deep, juicy 


tones required large massive frames, eminently satisfactory from all 
points of view, and in particular that of the frame ma 


platinotype 


prints should be handled more delicately, 


ker. Dainty 
and a light 


frame, in the nature of a grey slip, harmonised well; but it was 


difficult to 


lines which many had 
he did not 
glass to fall 
He was astonished to 


types could also be made of rich sepia colour. 
much the same treatment as carbons. 


good, absolu 
Gum had 


get a permanent grey, 
this connection Mr. and Mrs. Cad’ 


avour these narrow s 


as naint must not 
yy had been very s 
tried to imita’ 


find, from examples handed up, 


be used. in 
uccessful, on 


e, but unsuccessfully. Personally 
ips, with the tendency for the 
out of the frame; besides, they were not commercial. 


that platino- 


These would require 
The bromide process was no 
ely no good; it failed to give fine gradation or tone. 
its points, and he wished it would progress; large prints 


were desirable. A clever young worker, named Arbuthnot, had made 
some excellent artistic pictures, but he had now dropped out of 


“ 


“oum ” and into 
was satisfactory, and 
quantities, duty free, 
expensive. 


In either 


0 its tendency to warp. 
he stick-in-the-mud style, and they might be ornamen 
case they isolated the exhibit 
gave it prominence thereby. 
one side it might be placed near to a top 
balance being secured iby the extra length of the panel in the other 
direction. He was glad to see that natura 
oiled, had apparently killed the wide deal frames 
colour, so much in vogue in the past. 
how frames were made, and suggested 


being impo 
from America. Walnut was bett 
Shaped and j 


from its nei 


If a picture had a predom 


oil.” ‘Speaking of framing in general, British oak 
, moreover, cheap, i 


rted in, large 
er, and more 


Some walnut wood was, however, not safe to use, owing 
anel frames were away from 


ted in relief. 
ghbours, and 
inant note on 


corner of the panel piece, 


colour woods, stained and 


painted dirt 


Mr. Webster finally illustrated 
various harmonious arrange- 


ments for mounting and framing a large number of prints handed 


up. 


tions to give his chatty discourse before societies in 


neighbourhood. 
evening at Croydon. 


He certainly afforded 


Sourn Susurpan Puorograpruic Socrery.—The firs 
the autumn session of this society was held at Ploug 


Street, last week, Mr. 


bers and friends- were present. 


. A. Haddon in the chair. About 


We understand that Mr. Webster is open to consider applica- 


London and 


an amusing and instructive 


t meeting of 
h Hall, High 
eighty mem- 


Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


(editor of the “Photographic News”), delivered a lecture on “Cash 


and the Camera,” il 
very successfully sho 
worked the lantern f 


ustrated by a large number of 
wn by Mr. P. B. Dannatt, who 
or the occasion. Mr. Mortimer e 


fully “How it is done,” pointing out the absurdity of 


particular editor pic 


though they might be excellent material if sent to ano 


suitable paper. No 
butcher or of meat 


man would send a consignment 


What the average editor wanted was photographs 


interest to his specia 
Bate 


society was held last 


at the close of the season was 95. 


Puorocrapuic Socrery.—The 


readers, and these of a newsy c 
annual mee 
week, when it was stated that th 
A good programm 


had been arranged and carried out almost entirely by 


It was further state 


antern slides 
provided and 
xplained very 
sending to a 


ures which have no interest for his readers, 


her and more 
of fish to a 


0 a fishmonger and expect to sell his wares. 


of events of 
haracter. 

ing of this 
e membership 
e of meetings 
the members. 


that during the year an important agreement 


had been entered into by the President with the Royal Literary 
and Scientific Institution, wherby members now had the use of the 
dark room and Selborne room for a term of five years. 
statement showed a small deficit owing to extraordinary expenses 
having to be met during the first year ; but several members present 


contributed 
off the debt. 


The financial 


special donations, and it is hoped by this means to wipe 
The officers for the ensuing session were elected as 


follows :—President, Mr. Mowbray A. Green, A.R.I.B.A.3 vice- 


presidents, 
Mr. Geo, F. 
Messrs. W. 
Caple, Fred 


Rev. Jas. Dunn, Dr W. H. Symons, Mr. Walter Pitt, 
Powell; Council—Dr. J. Hardyman, Dr. R. A. Bayliss, 
H. Weeks, Walter Rossiter, Walter E.-Cooline 
Stone, and G. L. Dafnis; hon. portfolio secretary, Mr. 


G. B. 


Lonpon 


ecture 
he said, noticed 


developing. He 
she best. 
should 


wanted. 
cesses, 


not acted upon 


and 


acted. 
negatives and o 
with collodion, 
He 


the Association 


close. 


wil 


in evidence ; 


beginning of 
graphy—the 
exposure. 


and shade 


and shade, 


colours in 


Messrs. 


national Sports 


exhibition will 


subject, with te 
be a class for r 
silver vases as a 
The exhibition 


be denser 

Carbon, he thought, w: 
not be hurried, 
he recommended warm black, and 
an arc lamp 
with the preparation of 


but it could 


Printing he did with 
ing on 
demonstrated. th 


for transfer to the 


dusting-on process, 
glycerine, and wa 
printed whilst the 
print became sticky. and 
with a camel-hair brush, 
This process, he 


finally demonstrated 
which largely intereste 


Soutusea Tw 


AND PROVINCIAU PHOTOGRAPHIC 
meeting on October 3—Mr. Teape in the chair—Mr. A. EK. Smith 
upon and demonstrated “ Bichromate Printing.” 
that a green car 
soaking before transfer than any other colour; it was also longer in 
had tried specia 
went back to the plain 5 per cent. 
The lately exploited spirit solution in his hands was very 
iable to show streaks in the finished 
han for P.O.P. 


e development 
stone, showin 
by light. 


and 


ther purposes, 
it could 


expects 


Hurt Prorocrapuic Soctery opened 
ith a social function. 


ful, being taken out of doors. 
his microscope to carefully examine the plates 
after was much appreciated. 
his results, which were simply charming, and 
attention. The President, in a very enthusiastic manner, calle 
special attention to the new plates, and though 
greater things in this all-absorbing branch of phot 
possibility of being able to take a subject by diret 
He thought that photography as an art 
influence upon the amateur, and taught him first to appreciate ligl 
and train the eye in a remarkable way. 
finds his next step must be one of the study of balance of this ligh 
and it is not long before he finds out tha 
plays an important part in one’s results, and makes one see tl 
andscape as he never saw 
of his photographic days. 
oe 
B. J. Epwarps anp Co. 
awarded the gold medal in th 
Exhibition held from July to October at the Gra 
Palais des Champs Elysées, Paris. 
ENTIBTH ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
be held from Noyember 29 to December 5 iniclusiy 
entries closing on November 20. 
for framed prints, any subject, and Class B for 
n silver vases, 8in. high, as awards. 
esidents in Hants and Isle of Wight only, 


ove as awards. 
will be held as 


exhibitions wil 
from Southsea 


entry 


be forwarded 


ot 
Thisihe followed by demonstrating thi 
said he used a mixture of glue, glucose 
er, with bichromate, coated and dried the plate 
plate was 
the powdered colour, upon 
stuck to the print where the light had no 
said, was 


,d every member at the meeting, 
© hear more in the near future. 
of thanks, proposed by Mr. Freshwater, brought the meeting to | 


The secretary (Mr. F. 
junction with Dr. Divine, submitted quite a number of Aute 
chrome plates with varied subjects, flowers and fruit being muc 
whilst the portraiture studies were extremely succes} 


Hove free of charge. 
and Isle of Wight class will be forwarded free of charge fr 
Southampton (which exhibition has a similar class) to Southsea. I 
forms apply to Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham Road, Southsea. 


F. H. Gray; hon. financial secretary, Mr. J. Lewis; lanternist, Mr. 
F. Ging; and general secretary, Mr. W. J. Hallet, M.P.S. 


\ASSOCIATION.—At the 


He had 


on tissue always required longer 


sensitising solutions, but always 
solution of bichromate as being 


print. The negative for carbot 
printing if good results wer 
as the finest of all our printing pro 
and for beautiful effective print: 
the transparency black tissues 
at 12 inch in 14 minutes. Follow 
ransfer prints for litho work hi 
making up of the print read} 
at the ink only took to the part 


anc 


When moist th 
being applie 


hot and dry. 


very useful for making reverse 
as when it was finished, if coate 


most easily be transferred to any object 
an entirely new process of gum printin 


and of whic 
A. vot 


the winter session last wee 
J. Webster), in cor 


The Doctor’s kindness in bringin 


before exposure an 


The Rey. C. O. Stewart also submitte 


also called for mue 


it was probably th 


had a distine 
The amatet 
colour or tor 


hem before the commenceme! 


write us that they have be 
ion. of the Inte 


e photographic sec 


Exuipition.—Th 


There are two open classes, Class 
antern slides, al 
There will al 
with ty 
The judge is Mr. H. Snowden War 
in former years in conjunction wi 


those of Southampton’ and Hoye, the former opening on November 1 
and the latter closing December 14. Pictures exhibited a 


all thr 
from Southampton to Southsea, al 
The exhibits in the Har 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


————.___ 


A MorrcamBe BANnKRuptcy.—The difficulties of a Morecambe 
photographer and tobacconist, named Alfred Ernest Edward Clay 
Poole, 9, The Crescent, and Midland Studio, Northumberland Street, 
were revealed at his public examination in bankruptcy at Preston 
on October 4. His gross liabilities were £284 3s. 1d., of which 
£190 13s. 1d. is expected to rank for dividend, and tke deficiency 
was £142 8s. 7d. Debtor alleged as the cause of failure “losses in 
connection with guarantees, bad trade, keen competition, and heavy 
expenses.” He stated, in reply to the Official Receiver, that he 
commenced business in Morecambe as a photographer twenty-five 
years ago with a capital of £100, which he borrowed, and five 
years afterwards started a tobacconist’s business. In May, 1899, 
debtor, with three other directors of the Morecambe Theatre Com- 
pany, became guarantors to a bank. In March, 1901, he again 
became guarantor to the same bank. He was called upon for pay- 
ment under guarantees, and in March, 1906, in order to avoid legal 
proceedings, he conveyed a dwelling-house, costing £500, in More- 
cambe, to the bank in settlement of their claim. Debtor said up 
to the time he was called upon to pay on the guarantee he was quite 
solvent. The business has been gradually losing for three or four 
years. Mr. Fawcett, Morecambe (for debtor): But for your unfor- 
tunate associations with the Morecambe Theatre Company you would 
have been qtiite solvent’—Yes. You parted with a house of the 
value of £500, and invested £140 in shares?—Yes. Your deficiency 
account is £142, and so but for that transaction you would have 
been £500 to the good?—Yes. The examination was adjourned. 

A NorrHern Banxkruprcoy.—The statement of the affairs of 
Frank Scott Russell, lately trading as a photographic dealer (“ Scott, 
Russell and Co.,’’), at 13, Albert Street, and 34, Martineau Street, 
Birmingham, Scarborough, and Sheffield, as filed by the debtor 
disclosed liabilities amounting to £1,432; assets, 501 shares in Scott 
Russell and Co., which are estimated to produce nothing. Mr. 
'G. H. Acheson (Deputy Official Receiver) presided at the first meet- 
ing of creditors held last week. In his observations, Mr, Acheson 
stated that prior to October, 1901, the debtor was employed as a 
traveller in the foundry and fire-brick trade, and that he held other 
agencies, including one in the pictorial postcard trade. At that 
date he commenced business on his own account in Birmingham as 
a photographic dealer, with a capital of £20. In March, 1904, he 
opened a branch business at Scarborough, and in February, 1905, 
he opened other premises in the town. In October, 1905, he opened a 
wholesale warehouse in Sheffield, but in December, 1906, that ware- 
house was closed, a similar one having been opened in March, 1906, 
in Albert Street, Birmingham. Debtor, who was trading under the 
style of “Scott Russell and Co.,” did not appear to have taken 
proper steps to ascertain the result of his trading, and whether the 
same had ‘been carried on at a profit or loss. The unsecured liabili- 
ties included £1,336 ordinary trade debts and £85 bank overdraft, 
The case was a summary one, the Official Receiver being appointed 
trustee. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

W. D. Morris.—£500 (£1). To acquire the business carried on at 
246, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W., by W. D. Morris, and to 
carry on the business of wholesale and retail druggists, chemists, 
dealers in photographic, scientific, and other apparatus and mate- 
tials, ete. No initial public issue. W. D. Morris is the first general 
Manager. Qualification, 100 shares. 246, High Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W. 

Wittmonts.—Capital, £2,000 (1,000 £1 preference and 2,000 10s. 
ordinary). ‘To adopt an agreement with H. de Montin for acquisition 
of his connection in business of photographer and photographic 
printer, etc. No initial public issue. Registered without articles. 

eit t esa ea nts 

Tar Unrrep Srernoscoprc Socrery.—The result of the landscape 
competition of this society, judged by Mr. A. Horsley Hinton (Editor 
of “The Amateur Photographer”), was as follows :—lst award, T. H. 
Peitipher ; 2nd award, A. J.Snow; 3rd award, A. T. Mole; hon. 


mention, Messrs. F. Low, H. A. Miles, F. W. Pearson, and H. S. 
Targett. 


Dews and Dotes. 


———— 


Puorograrnic Lecturrs, Nzwcastte.—The council of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and Northern Counties Photographic Association 
announce that the headquarters of the Association are now located 
at the Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By special 
arrangement with the council of the college a course of lectures on 
the optics and chemistry of photography will be given at the college 
during the ensuing two winter terms, commencing on Thursday, 
October 10. The first part of the course, that on the “Optics 
of Photography,” will be delivered by Professor H. Morris-Airey, 
M.Sc., who will deal with the following subjects :—Experiments to 
demonstrate some important properties of light; the prismatic spec- 
trum ; actinic and heat rays; the single lens, why unsuitable for photo- 
graphic work; development of the compound lens; the function of the 
diaphragm; size and intensity of the image; depth of focus and per- 
spective ; achromatically corrected lenses; distortion of images; ex- 
planation of the design of the following lenses—1, Portrait; 2, Wide- 
angle; 3, landscape; 4, telephoto; historical survey of the subject. 
This course commenced on Thursday, October 10, and will 
be continued each Thursday evening between 8 and 9 p.m. until 
December 12. 

The second part of the course, that on the “ Chemistry of Photo- 
graphy,” will be delivered by Professor F. C. Garrett, D.Se., F.C.S., 
who will deal with the following subjects :— 

Chemical compounds and some of the changes which they undergo ; 
chemical change and the laws which govern it; the meaning of a 
chemical equation; some important chemicals used in) photographic 
work; silver and its salts, the halogens; the action of light upon 
compounds of the metals; the chemical action of developers and of 
restrainers; fixing the picture; intensifying and reducing the nega- 
tive; the preparation of a print and the changes brought about by 
the use of toning solutions; the carbon process; bichromate printing 
processes. Particular attention is called to the fact that this course, 
which will consist of ten lectures, will! commence on Tuesday, January 
7, 1908, at 8 p.m., and will continue each Tuesday evening between 
8 and 9 p.m. until March 10. 

The fee for the full course is 10s. 6d., and those who desire to 
attend the lectures should enter their names at the Secretary’s office 
at the college either by personally attending there or by letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. F. H. Pruen. 

The Newcastle Association may be congratulated on its enterprise 
in arranging these courses of lectures, which it is hoped will be at- 
tended by photographers on the Tyne. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHoroGRAPHS.—A short description of the Bristol 
cathedral organ, published in connection with the series of recitals 
now being given, contains, we notice, a number of very good photo- 
graphs by Mr. Charles H. Horton, of Bristol, whose business has been 
specially in architectural and technical photography. We are glad 
to commend such excellence of work when we observe it. 


PxHoroGRaPHy IN CoLours—New Eprxpureu Society INAvGURATED. 
—With a membership of about a hundred, the Mid-Lothian 
Photographic Society was inaugurated in the Goold Hall, Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Drinkwater, the president, occupied the chair, over 
a good assembly of members. Mr. E. L. Brown contributed an 
interesting paper on the Autochrome process of direct colour photo- 
graphy in one operation. Mr. Brown, whose lecture was illustrated 
by negatives of his own taking, drew attention to the fidelity of 
coloration. It was to be regretted at present, he said, that results 
had not yet been committed to paper, but only to glass. He under- 
stood, however, that there was a paper in course of preparation 
which would allow of prints being taken. 

Tue “RasgAR” CAMERA offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., of 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” P.O.P., has been 
awarded to A. J. Hollingum, Leicester Road, Wanstead, having been 
judged the best print received during September. The paper on 
which the print was made was purchased from Mr. G. F. Horne, 32, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


DryeLopinc AvuTocHROMES.—It may interest a number of our 
readers to know that Messrs. Jas. H. Sinclair and Co.,3, Haymarket, 
W., have now opened a department for the developing and finishing 


-fact that grating replicas, 
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of Autochrome plates. The department will be under the guidance 
of Mr. James A. Sinclair, who has had very considerable experience 
with these plates, and every care will be taken to get the best results 


- possible. 


R.P.S.—The following lectures will be delivered at the New Gal- 
lery :—Saturday, October 12, “Some Dutch Places and People,” by 
Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S.; Monday, October 14, “Lakes 


, and Villages in North Italy,” by the Rev. H. O. Fenton; Thursday, 


October 17, “ Adventures in Bird Land,” by Oliver G. Pike, F.R.P.S. 
Tue Screnriric SHop (Albert B. Porter), of 324, Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, writing in reference to our note of September last, says: 


_ The particular reason why the ‘second order spectrum was taken 


in estimating the resolving powers of these gratings is due to the 
as hitherto made, were. very deficient 
in their definition in the second order. All of the Ives gratings, 
however, have, in the first order, a resolving power about five times 
that required to show the Nicol line between the D’s, and the definition 
is such that a magnifying power of about 30 diameters is required to 
utilise their full resolving power. 

Puorograpus or ALrIGATorS.—Mr. H. G. Ponting, examples of 
whose ¢leyer and ‘pictorial photography of Eastern scenes have been 


| seen privately in London—one or two are on view at Messrs. Sanger- 


Shepherd’s stall at the R.P.S. Exhibition—contributes to the Paris 
journal, “ L’Ilustration,” an article on his-adventures in photograph- 
ing the alligators in India. His text is illustrated by a large photo- 
reproduction of himself within a few feet of four huge alligators, with 
Savage eyes fixed on himself and his reflex camera. 

Trait Taytor Mrmorran.—As previously announced, the tenth 
annual lecture will ibe delivered on Tuesday, October 22, 1907, at 
8 p.m., at the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, W. The lecturer 
will be Mr. S. D. Chalmers, M.A., who will take as his subject 
“Aberrations in Photographic Lenses.” 


Dr. J. H. Surrx, of Zurich, whose direct pr 


inting “Uto” paper 


is well known to those interested in colour work, informs us that 


the increasing demand for this material is lea 
the manufacture of ordinary plates and papers 


ing him to abandon 
and to seek for col- 


laboration in specialising in the colour processes. Dr. Smith makes 
an announcement in regard to the matter in our advertisement 
pages this week. 
Royat Puorocrapure Socrery.—The Council have decided to pur- 
chase Mr. J. C. S. Mummery’s “A Winter Landscape” and Mr. 
Furley Lewis's portrait of Mr. Mummery for the permanent collec- 
tion of the society. 
Mr. Pirtm MacDonatp, “ Photographer of Men,” has opened a 
new studio in the Howard Building, Fifth Avenue and 47th Street, 
and will continue the studio, established seven years ago in the 
Washington Life Building, Broadway and Liberty Street, New York. 
Mr. MacDonald will make sittings at either place, by appointment. 
Some Animatrep Prorures of the present war in Morocco haye been 
taken by the Urban Company’s expert operators with the French 
troops at Casa Blanca, and are now being shown in “ Urbanora” at 
the Alhambra. Many of the scenes have been photographed within 
the actual zone of fire. 
Tuer “ AvrocHRoMp” PRrocEess.—Owing to pressure on our columns 
this week we are compelled to hold over the commencement of an 
article on the “Autochrome” plates by Mr, Arthur Payne, F.R-P.S. 


Correspondence, 


EPIMALY EE PORTRAITS 1 IN THE THE COLOUR EXHIBITION. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—I notice in Mr. E. J. Wall’s review of the exhibition 
of the Society of Colour Photographers, on page 74 of the “Colour 
Supplement,” you mention Exhibits No. 53 M as being the work 
of Mr. 8. J. Beckett. These, I think you will find, are my work, 
and I shall be glad if you would correct same. Probably it might 
be of interest to a few of your readers to have further particulars 


-of the process, which is Pinatype, taken during April, with an inclu- 


sive exposure in the studio of 15 seconds. The prints exhibited are 
bona-fide examples of the process, there being no hand work upon 
them.—Faithfully yours, Ernest A. BEecKerr. 
The Grove, Hackney, N.E 
October 4, 1907. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


—————— 


*.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, inclua 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ Tu» Horrors, Tun Britis: 
JouRNAL oF PHorograPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strana 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


"° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answe 
communications through the post. Questions are not answere 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


" Communications relating to Advertisements and general busines 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co. 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


"° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENR 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
undertake the registration of copyright photorranhs at a charge o 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with th 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


| A. Russell, 6, Wilde Street, Liverpool. 
and ‘* Weathering the Storm.” 


Photographs entitled: ‘* After the Storm, 


DisteMPER BackerounD.—I have recently made—or, rather, tried t 
make—a distemper background, and it has turned out a miserabl 
failure, and I should esteem it a great favour if you will tell m 
why. I tightly strained some unbleached calico on the frame anc 
coated it with size. I then mixed with water some whiting ant 
lamp-black, and then added about an equal quantity of size 
boiling hot, and, after thoroughly mixing, I applied it, using : 
large paint brush, as quickly as I could, and before the mixtury 
got cold. When the background was dry it was all brush marks 
and quite useless.—First ATTEMPT. 

We are not at all surprised that the result was a failure. Thy 
distemper should have been applied cold, and only sufficient siz 
should have been used to form a thin jelly when it was cold 
Instead of applying the colour with a painter’s brush it shoul 
be laid on thickly with a whitewash brush. To get an evel 
surface, when dry, requires some little knack. The colour shoul 
be laid on thickly and quickly, so as to cover the whole surface 
before any portion becomes dry, and in no case should the work 
be gone over a second time, otherwise brush marking will show 
Before the background is done again it must be re-sized. 

A. Smcor.—It is a matter you had better consult a solicitor upon 

| The agreement, of which you send a copy, is so vaguely 

worded and clumsily drawn out that we can make little of 1 

But so far as we can see, you will have to make good the diapi 

dations on its expiry. There seems nothing in the agreement 

that will exempt you from them. 

J.C. Forpry.—The darkening of the prints by exposure at the rail: 

way station is due to their being imperfectly fixed. The whole 0: 

the silver salts were not removed from the paper, and they have 

darkened to the purple tint through the prolonged exposure to the 
strong light. The fumes from the engines have had nothing tc 
do in the matter. : 

J. Kiyes.—The want of definition is due to the lens not covering 

the size of plate. An ordinary quarter-plate R.R. must not be 

expected to cover a full size postcard. Some of the modern 
quarter-plate anastigmats will, however, do so if they are well 
stopped down. 

Coryricur.—In the spring I took a series of pictures of this neighbour 
hood and published them as postcards, which have had a good 
sale. Before publishing them I made most of them copyright. 
Recently another photographer here has taken identically the same 
views, and I am told that he actually had my picture with him 
at the time, so as to get his the same as mine. These he is now 
selling at 1d. each, while mine sell at 2d. each. Can I come 


upon him for infringement of my copyright, seeing that he has 
taken his. pictures 
—A. Z. : 

No. You have no remedy. 
pictures, and 


from identically the same spot as I did mine? 


Your copyright only covers your 
Had he copied your 


not the scenes themselves. 
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jotograph you would have had good cause for action. But as 
, took his from the scenes themselves you can do nothing. 


WGMAT.—There is not an appreciable gain 


in f/5 over f/6, and 


yur present lens is an excellent one. If you must change, we 


ould advise you getting one of still larger 
the new Tessars of f/4.5. 


aperture, such as one 


RouND.—Can you tell me what to use to paint a background 
Jead black? I have several old backgrounds by me, and thought 


should like to make one of 


d it put on while 
ey colour and patchy. The 
inted on it before. When I foun. 


it did 


hem plain black, and have used 
getable black, mixed with hot water and plenty o 


size, and 


uite hot. This, however, dried a nasty 
ackground was grey, an exterior 


not dry black it was 


yen a second coat, with no better result, and then it was sized 


is just the 
ell me what 


d given a third coat; but i 
d cockled up. Could you 

oilt how I ought to. pain 
‘me, and what touse? Should I have the 


done, instead of painting over that already done?—B. D. G. 


same, and very stiff 
to do to it, and if 


over one of the others that I have 


side with no painting 


It is evident that there was not sufficient. pigment in the dis- 


nper to thoroughly hide the old painting. 


As the background 


u have done has become cockled we should advise you to make 


fresh start with one of 


he others by giving it a good coating 


size, applied hot. Then mix the black—“drop-black” is the 
jst convenient to use—with water, so as to have about the 


asistence of thin cream. 


Then add sufficient size to form a thin 


Paper Coating.—I am coating pa 


mulous jelly when cold. 
mg a large whitewash-brush for the purpose. 


plied quickly, 
'Query.—Will you 


The colour must be laid on cold, 
It should be 


so as to get all coated betore any part dries. 


kindly let me know what would be the 


tform or shape for studio, built out on brick piers, from first 


or of a ‘building, the end of which faces north? 


iss 9ft. 6in., width o 
ilder, as the easiest 
roof is a lean-to. 

> other hand, Oft. is 


Length of 
i studio 9ft. I enclose a sketch by the 
and inexpensive way to do it, but in it 


I do not think this will answer; but, on 


hardly sufficient width for a span roof. 


ould you advise a single span running from the side? And if 


which lig 


Vine feet wide would 
‘professional work. 

ud use both 
b of the day and the 
yer be troubled with 


an east and a west light. 


would you consider best, east or ‘west, as we can 
;either?—Atpert Fut. 


oe very narrow if you require the studio 
If the studio were of the ridge form you 
The latter in the earlier 
other in the afternoon, so that you would 
the sun. We should advise you to carry 


»studio further out than the 9ft. 6in., if possible, otherwise 
en the background end is shaded by the blinds or cuntains 


re will not ‘be much 


m returned, as requested. 


wAL Licur.—Would 


ight left to work with. The sketch has 


you kindly tell me if there is a reliable 


‘lamp on the market, suitable for full- ength portraits, and 


30, where it could be 


\damson’s compressed 


@ full-length portrai 


» of 24, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 


ibt demonstrate its y 
mn. 


ING.—I have lately 


enlarge, etc., from film negatives. 


procured ?—ARTIFICIAL. 
gaslight apparatus will enable you to 
ts. It is supplied by Messrs. Still and 
E.C.. They will no 
working to you if you communicate with 


bought an enlarging lantern, and want 
Is there any better way 


holding those negatives than putting them between two plates 
lass? I have tried to get very thin plates but cannot, at any 


to give him notice before we do so? I 


have never yet had a 


visit from the inspector or received any notification as to my 


establishment, nor have I yet 
so; but after reading your article in the 
I hardly know what is expected of me. 
be welcomed by—PrrrLexen. 


If the two males you employ are over 


een in any studio that has done 


issue of September 13 


A little assistance would 


eighteen years of age 


you need not trouble yourself about the Factories Act, as it does 


not apply to your case. 


per for a special purpose, and I 


succeed very well, and it answers all requirements, only it dries 


out matt. What I want is a glossy paper 


. What have I to add 


to the gelatine solution to make it dry out glossy and remain so? 
The strength of the coating solution used is 25 grains gelatine 


to every fluid ounce of water. 


Trusting you can assist me with 


above information, and thanking you in anticipation.—CoarTer. 
A glossy coating can easily be obtained with the stated strength 


of gelatine per ounce, provided the paper 


itself has a glossy sur- 


face, as with Baryta surface paper. If this is not the case, then 
it would be necessary to increase the quantity of gelatine to about 


50 grains per ounce, or even more. 


A. E. A.—We have made inquiries, but cannot 


answering to your description. 


hear of anything 


Copyrricur.—We were asked to take a photograph of a. northern 


town ladies’ band, who were playing in one of the London parks, 


on account of a stationer who wishes to issue postcards. 


The 


bandmaster gave facilities, and nothing was paid by them for 


taking the photograph. We presume we 


can publish the phote- 


graphs without hindrance and secure the copyright.—DtocieEs. 


Certainly you cannot. 


If you were paid by the stationer for 
taking the photographs the copyright is his. 
Surpuipp Tonrnc.—I have recently taken to toning large batches 


of bromide prints and postcards by the sulphide toning process. 


(1) Can I vary the colour of the print by 


cyanide solution, as I get a nice brown w 


alteration of the ferri- 
ith one kind of paper, 


whilst on another I get a dirty yellow-brown? (2) How long 


should the prints be washed after bleaching? (3) How 
should the prints be washed after sulphide bath? (4) Is 


long 
here 


any book on the sulphide toning process? (5) Do you consider 


the prints permanent if well washed? 
the following :— 
Potass ferricyanide ............ 
Potass bromide 
Water 
Washing all stains out and darkening i 
Sulphide of soda 
Water 
After washing a little I place in an alum 


I bleach my prints in 


40 grains. 
80 grains. 
10 ounces. 


24 grains. 
-.. 10 ounces. 
bath and wash again. 


‘Tf you could give a better formula than this I shall be greatly 


obliged.—H. M. 


(1) Yes, the colour will vary with the proportions of the 
ferricyanide and bromide, and the results vary also with different 


bromide papers. 


We think your formula is not the best. ‘We 


should prefer more ferricyanide in proportion to bromide, say 


bromide equal to one-half or one-quarter 


the ferricyanide. (2) 


About five or ten minttes, until yellow colour is gone from the 


whites and a little longer. 
cient. 
and Ward, 1s.), and 
Smith (Iliffe, 1s.). (5) Certainly, 
original bromide: that is the experience 


(5) A quarter of an hour is suffi- 
(4) “Toning Bromides,” by C. W. 


Somerville (Dawbarn 


“Toning Bromide, Prints,” by Blake- 
they are as permanent as the 


with them up to now 


8, locally. Where can I get them? My size is up to 7$ x 5.— 
E. Gupprns. 

there is nothing better for the purpose than two plates of thin 
s. We should advise you to get thin “ Patent Plate.” If you 
not get it in your neighbourhood you can obtain it from 
ssts. Hetley and Co., glass merchants, Soho Square. 

ms’ Act.—As only employ an assistant and apprentice (both 
es) and only do the ordinary routine of portrait photography 
do no’ manufacture or produce goods, such as opalines, etc., 
Messrs. Frith, the Rotary Company, Valentine, etc., is it 
essary for me to notify the inspector and register my establish- 
It under the Factories Act? Our-hours are 9 to 7, 9 to 1 on 
usdays, and 9 to'9 on Saturdays. Is it necessary, if we should 
it to work overtime, as we often do, that we are compelled 


GuazED Po 


Dervetorine DisHE 


if properly made. 
aRDS.—Having a large 


quantity of the 


ordinary 


coloured postcards on hand which would sell quicker if glossy, 
is it possible to have them glossed? If so, kindly say where I 


could get them done?’—Posrcarps. 


McCaw, Stevenson, and Orr, Belfast, undertake work of this 
kind, though whether they can do it in the case of your prints 


we cannot say. Better write them. 


enamel suitable for developing dishes?—Gro. RELDAs. 


Aspinali’s is the best we know of for the purpose. 


-Could you kindly give me the name of an 


If the 


dishes are of metal two coats should be applied—the second 
after the first has become thoroughly dry. 
Buripine Acrs.—Is it possible in the London building area to erect 


oR eerEneet-seer mer 
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a portable studic—viz., a tenant's fixture in the garden—without 
the necessity ‘Of putting concrete and brick foundation as is 
required to a permanent structure under the London Building 
Acts—i.e., similar to a portable greenhouse. If it is possible, 
can it be built of wood, or must it be of corrugated iron, and is 
it necessary to place the same on wheels? My garden is S0ft. 
long, and I am desirous of building a studio size 24ft. by 10ft., 
8ft. at the eaves, which would be 6ft. from the house. Would 
I have to give notice to the district surveyor ?—Srupio. 

We are rather inclined to doubt if you will be allowed to 
put up such a structure in the svace at your disposal, as you 
propose. Suburban district councils have their own bye-laws 
as to buildings, which vary in different districts, and you had 
better get those applying to your district. Your best way will 
be to see the district surveyor of your district, and he will tell 
you what you may, and what you may not, do. No doubt you 
will have to submit plans to the council. 


Corirs nor Equan to Proors.—Three weeks ago we sent an 


operator to photograph a cricket team. The photographs turned 
out very good, and we submitted proofs to the secretary, and he 
sends back and says they are very satisfactory, and gives us an 
order for twenty copies. His brother calls and fetches fifteen 
copies and pays for them. Next day the secretary sends them 
back with the complaint that they are not good, and that they 
look Tike the work of an amateur, and that he wants fresh 
copies.—#’, B. §. AnD Sons. 

Apparently the copies are not so good as the proofs you sub- 
mitted. Therefore, it is not surprising that they are returned 
for replacement. One would have thought you would have made 
no demur to that for the sake of the credit to your business. 
People when they order duplicates naturally expect them to be 
equal to the proofs submitted in the first instance. 

H. W.—Surely you are better able to assess’the value of your 
own work than we can be who haye not seen it. We should 
suggest that the charges be similar to those you make for your 
general outdoor work, whatever that may be, making the 
travelling expenses an extra charge. 


WiusiEepon.—Permission to photograph in Hyde Park, St. James’ 


Park, and Hampton Court may be obtained from H.M. Board 
of Works, H. W. Primrose, Whitehall, S.W. For Windsor 


. Park application should be made to Captain Walter Campbe'l, 


Holly Grove, Windsor Park. 


Maryport.—If you will tell us the numbers in which the articles 


Srorry Papen. 


CErcILy. 


referred to appeared we shall be able to answer your queries. 

Can you explain cause of spots on enclosed paper? 
It is an albumen paper, and I should be pleased to know cause 
and if there is any remedy.—JoHNn Ripe. 
You do not say if you purchase the paper ready sensitised or 
sensitise it yourself. ‘So far as we can form an opinion from 
the pieces sent, the spots appear to be due to metallic particles 
in the paper, or the coating on its surface which has reduced 
the silver. Your best remedy is to return the paper to those 
who supplied you with it and get them to replace it. 
“A Treatise on Photogravure,’” by Herbert ‘Denison. 
(Iliffe, 4s. 6d.) 


ApprEss WantTED.—I shall be much obliged if you will kindly let 


me know the address of a firm who supplies sheets of aluminium 
for making carbon prints on.—B. Waters. 
The British Aluminium Company, Queen Victoria Street, H.C. 


Business.—About ten weeks ago a young lady came into my studio 


and ordered four coloured miniatures, 2 in. x 14 in. (which we 
sell at 3s. 6d. each). A few days later she called again and got 
two of them, and was very pleased with same, but she did not 
inquire the price. The remaining two were forwarded by post 
about a week after, and we did not hear anything more about 
them. At the end of August I sent an invoice for 14s. Three 
days afterwards she wroté and returned two, saying they were 
not satisfactory (they were, however, exactly like the first two 
which she had kept), and that she had made arrangements with 
me to have four at 1s. each. Of course this was a falsehood, 
and I returned them along with a letter asking for immediate 
payment for the full amount. This she ignored, so at the end 
of September I threatened her with legal proceedings in the 
county court. Yesterday I got a letter as follows:—Dear 


Sir,—Your note to hand; I will gladly await events.—} 
etc.” What would you advise me to do with her? Yor 
she has kept all the four, and now absolutely refuses to pi 
them.—County Court. 

It appears that the order was given with a knowledge ¢ 
price, and the lady is therefore liable for the amount. 

Foe rrom Atumintum.—l. I have three D.D. slides (half-plate) 
aluminium draw-out shutter. These constantly fog the p 
Can a»vthing be done to prevent? find it is where the 
catches which hold the plates scratch the shutter a line < 
appears on each plate exactly opposite each catch. 2. Is 
any plain salted paper (sensitised) on the market now, or 
tised matt albumen? In looking over some old portrait ] 
I like them far better than those made on P.O.P.—WExrDEI 

1. Aluminium when bright is very prone to fog the x 
but not when its surface is dull or oxidised. The reme 
your case is to bend the catches slightly so that they d 
touch and scratch the metal. 2. So far as we are aware, 
is none at the present time. Matt albumen paper may be | 
most of the large dealers. 

Enzarcine.—l. Is there any disadvantage in using a half 
enlarging lantern, with 84 condenser, for quarter-plate 

tives? 2. Can a half-plate Aldis lens, f/6, 74 in. equi 
focus, but about 64 in. back focus, be used with half-plate e 
ing lantern, 84 in. condenser? I have seen it stated that 
should be used which has a focal length equal to or rather ] 
than the diameter of the condenser.—T. W. 

1. If negative is placed close to condenser light is lost, 
it is moved forward to a position where the diameter < 
cone of light is only about 6 in. this defect is remedied. 
this adjustment there should be no disadvantage. 
enlarging from half-plate close to condenser then the fo 
rather short, but still we have little doubt you can obtain 
good results if you adjust the light carefully. If enl 
from a quarter-plate placed in advance of condenser, as des 
in 1, the lens should be quite suitable. By adjusting spa 
tween condenser and negative, and also that between ligk 
condenser, you can get the best results from lenses of very 
focal lengths. 

INTENSIFYING AND Repuctne.—l. When intensifying with bichr 
of potash as a bleacher anu hydroquinone-soda as a bla 
an orange-coloured stain appears generally near edges of 
I send specimen. Will you say what is the cause? The t 
only appears in some negatives, not in all, in the same 
2. When reducing with ammonium persulphate some parts 
negative (generally the dark parts) assume a brown tint. 
is this?—Srain. 

1. This is probably the ordinary hydroquinone stain, pre 
either by applying developer before bleached image is pr 
washed, or by developing in too strong a light. If you 
use hydroquinone, wash well and develop in artificial lig 
very diffused daylight. Amidol is much better, as it 
greater intensification and is less liable to stain. 2. Thi 
be due to developer stain in the image, which stain may 
up as the silver is dissolved away. It may also be due 
fixing after reduction. You can use sulphite or hypo for 
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SUMMARY, 


exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers closes at 
ymorrow week, Saturday, October 26. 

xhibition of examples of photographic portraiture by artificial 
pens at the house of the “B.J.” on Friday, November 1. 


chrome Portraits.—Some suggestions as to the display and 
teial utility of the Autochrome plate to the professional photo- 
f appear on pages 782, 784, and 791. 


Arthur Payne, F.R.P.S8., gives the results of his experience 
making of stereoscopic “ Autochromes.” (P. 784.) 


Martin Duncan, next Thursday, is to lecture at the Blenheim 
on The Application of ‘Autochrome’ plates in Natural 
y, with lantern illustrations. (P. 798.) 


2 temarkable “experiments” in the Warner-Powrie process 
een described. (P. 783.) 
E. Kinig sends us a formula for the home-preparation of ortho- 
tic plates requiring no light filter. (P. 786.) 

> valuable hints qn professional photographers’ advertising 
ommunicated to the Professional Photographers’ Association 
eek by Mr. Edgar Scamell. (P. 787.) 


gestions for the Christmas season appear, among other topics, 
ayside Notes.” (P. 790.) 


cameras, a new view finder, and a camera case imitating a 
and-bag, appear among patents of the week. (P. 792.) 


fe 18 every reason to anticipate a record meeting of the Photo- 
¢ Convention next year at Brussels. (P. 782.) 


taits from Likenesses.—The views of Mr. 0. W. Beck on the 
ition of an idealised portrait are contained in the first portion 
cent paper. (P. 788.) 


Snowden Ward on photographic picture making, and Mr 1H 
A cn flower photography, are reported under societies. 


(P. 800.) 


« : : Re) ena 
the advantage of being ancther’s man’s wife.” 


EX CATHEDRA. 


PM dealt hE Professor Namias has recently referred 
e : seen niryc é 
Fixing-Bath. to a cause of weakening of the auto 


chrome image in the fixing-bath, which, 
it may be remembered, was the subject of a word of caution 
from Mr. E. J. Wall in an article which appeared in the 
“Colour Supplement” of August 2. He points out that 
on the immersion of the plate after intensification in the 
permanganate solution H a deposit of brown peroxide of 
manganese may form. on the film, and will lead, on the 
plate passing into the fixing bath, to loss of density of the 
silver image in these portions. The remedy, as Professor 
Namias points out, is to remove the deposit by means of a 
weak bath of oxalic acid before placing the plate in the 
hypo. The preventive, we would add, is to remove the 
intensifier from the film by washing before transferring the 
autochrome to the permanganate. Still another bath in 
the making of the autochrome transparency is to be avoided 
if possible. 


* * * 
Art and A very popular subject of discussion just 
Colour now is the question whether the auto- 
Photography. 


chrome process, or any other colour pro- 
cess, will be of any use for pictorial purposes. Many pro- 
fess strong convictions on one side or the other, though it 
should be fairly obvious that the question cannot possibly 
be answered yet. Jt has taken a good many years to find 
out the pictorial possibilities of photography in mono- 
chrome, and it will take a good many more to ascertain 
those of photography in colour. We have, however, fre- 
quently been asked a very curious question by photo- 
graphers who have proved their ability in monochrome 
work. It is this: Can I control values, etc., in a colour 
print by any process in the same way that I can in a 
monochrome print? Such a question indicates that the 
querist does not auite understand why he does exercise 
control in monochrome work, nor why such control is so 
often necessary. As a matter of fact, however, it is mainly 
the absence of colour that renders methods of control 
necessary as regards values. There are no colour contrasts 
in a monochrome print, and to make up for them various 
compromises have to be effected. In fact, a monochrome 
photograph or painting is a compromise throughout, and 
can never be anything else. The exact imitation of nature, 
which has for long been the bugbear of the pictorialist, can 
never be effected in monochrome; a perfect colour pro- 
cess will, however, render it possible, and when that pro- 
cess is forthcoming it will be time to see what can be done 
with it. As Mr. Mummery suggested in his presidential 
address to the R.P.S., the invention of a perfect colour 
process on paper will force photographers to consider and 
study its pictorial possibilities, while the photographer’s 
training will have to be modified. Judging from some 
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colour discords we have seen in the shape of autochromes 
the training question will be a very serious one, for it is 
evident that many photographers have a very small know- 
ledge of colour. 
* * * 

The question has been raised as to what 
is to be done with autochrome portraits. 
However good the result may be, it cannot be hung on a 
wall or put in an album, and nobody wishes to see it used 
as a window decoration. Possibly the best solution of the 
difficulty is to take a tip from the old daguerreotypists. 
A really good portrait’ mounted in a well-designed case, 
specially suited for a transparency, would probably be 
greatly appreciated. It would be worth some little ex- 
penditure on the case, which might be somewhat on the 
lines of the daguerreotype case, but arranged to open 
both back and front. The back might have a hinged flap 
lined with white to serve as a reflector, while the front 
might be arranged to serve as a light screen or shield to 
cut off as much extraneous light as possible. We are cer- 
tainly inclined to think that autochrome portraits, hand- 
somely mounted in some such way as that suggested, would 
speedily become popular. 


Autochrome 
Portraits. 


* 
mine: Rey Mr. Mummery, in his presidential ad- 
ictoria i i oT 
Brotacnionen dress, aptly suggested that in pictorial 


work professional photographers who 
devote the whole of their time to the practice and study 
of photography should lead the way. Though much is 
owing to the amateur yet it is the professional who should 
be the acknowledged leader in all matters photographic. 
In other professions the amateur is practically nowhere. 
The amateur architect is an absurdity, the amateur 
painter or sculptor negligible, and the amateur musician 
a nuisance, more or less. There are exceptions, but they 
only serve to prove the rule, for in the fine arts the 
cleverest amateur is far behind the skilled professional in 
knowledge, in skill, and in opportunities of practice. If 
things were all just as they should be in, the photographic 
world the same rule should apply, but unfortunately it 
does not; at any rate not as ful y as it should apply. At 
the present day we may, perhaps, say with truth that pro- 
fessionals do hold the lead in the matter of portraiture. 
Or rather that a few of them do. There are clever amateur 
portraitists who do very good work, better than the bulk 
of the professionals, but still the best professional work 
holds the lead. This was not always the case, perhaps, 
but the fact that it is so now shows that matters are im- 
proving to some extent. Pictorial work, (however, as 
apart from portraiture, seems to be almost entirely in the 


hands of amateurs, and this is not exactly a healthy 
ion. It must mean one of two things. Wither tk 
fessionals are neglecting a branch of their profess 
hat pictorial photography is not of much real impe 
in spite of all the fuss that is made about it. Whicl 
correct explanation? In the painting world there is 
of room for both professional portrait painters ai 
fessional landscape painters. Why should there nc 
the photographic world room for professional ] 
photographers and professional landscape photogray 
he pictorial variety, of course, not the simple ‘ 
makers. We are afraid the true explanation is 

his—that outside the ranks of the elect and sel 
the pictorial result is only looked upon as an apol 
a picture, interesting sometimes, but not worth 

consideration. The professional pictorialist do 
exist because the public does not want him. And, 
times, the public is very rational in its demands. 

* * * 


The Exhibition Four examples of Lippmann inter: 
of Colour colour photographs have now been 
Photography. ., the exhibition of the Soei 
Colour Photographers, at 24, Wellington Street, | 
The interest of the exhibit is greatly added to — 
fact that the results are seen to the best possi 
vantage in the special observing apparatus made b 
Zeiss and designed by Dr. Hans Lehmann, of Jena. 
apparatus will be found described in the patent sp 
tion abstracted on page 414 of our issue for May 31 
Reference should be made to this specification for 
description, but, briefly stated, the essential featur 
that by the aid of mirrors the photograph is illum 
very nearly from the direction in which it is viewe 
that the viewing lens is placed close to or in contac 
the photograph so that it virtually takes the place 


prismatic cover glass commonly used. 
* * * 


The The arrangements for this meetiz 
Brussels already so far advanced that at 
Convention. 


ference held in the Palais du M 
Brussels on Monday, the 7th inst., the entire progy 
was practically outlined. Sir Cecil Herislet (Pres 
elect) presided, and among. those present were Mo 
W. Vanderkinders (Secretarv), Capt. A. Van Bever 
M. Chas. Puttemans (Vice-Presidents), Messrs. Y 
Potter and W. H. Smith (Member of Council P.C. 
and Mr. F. A. Bridge; and there is no doubt that 
programme to be submitted to the Council on the 
inst. is carried out, the 1908 meeting will be a recc¢ 


every way. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 


Edited by Groner E. Brown, F.I.C. 


Tux forty-seventh annual issue of Tux Brirish Journan 
Puotocrapuic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Atmanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 

Scrren-Prate Turez-Cotour Procussns 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 


The lines followed in the previous editions of the 


Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 


particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1908 ¥ 
modified to make it more than ever the book of uni 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1908 will appeal to photographe 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added tc where necessary, and, wherever practicable 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


Important Norics. 


Our publishers ask us to inform agents that it wi 
as well to place their orders for copies immediately, 2 
issue is always booked before publication, and a se 
edition will not be printed. 
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Latest A contemporary has published an article 
Sia dealing with some experiments with the 
rie!! 


Warner-Powrie plates which appears to 
nficiently remarkable to merit comment. ‘The author 
ts the attitude of the practical man as opposed to 
3 theorists without practical experience who have 
arto been publishing information and experiments 
| those plates. It is, therefore, exhilarating to learn 
he finds, to commence with, that, in use, the plates are 
y times as fast as the Autochrome plates. The 
ner-Powrie line screen and the compensator together 
>a forty times screen, so that if we take the Lumiére 
yap 1 Watkins, which we have been assured is too low, 
the sensitiveness of the emulsion with which the 
ner-Powrie plate is coated must be 1,200 Watkins, an 
esting result. We believe that the plates which have 
to been prepared have an emulsion speed of about 
Watkins, giving a Watkins speed of 6, which, though 
derably greater than that of the Lumiére plate, 
ely corresponds to the results of these experiments. 
the practical nature of the author, we should imagine, 
his objection to theory, and especially to elementary 
ematics, which causes him to state that the lines on 
Powrie plate are 500 to the inch; in the plates at 
mt available the lines are 620 to the inch, a somewhat 
derable difference. Mr. Powrie has never made a 
ine screen. The writer has printed the plates by 
ly putting them at one foot from burning magnesium 
jut angling, and states that the results are satisfac- 
but unless one could actually see those results and 
are them with results obtained by the correct shift- 
of the printing frames, one must be pardoned for 
ining sceptical. We have found that if really good 
ts are to be obtained, and the colours not degraded 
hhites, it is absolutely necessary that the theoretica. 
itions should be accurately fulfilled, and indeed, the 
that the blue lines are narrow is quite sufficient to 
ice an appreciable degradation of the tones produced 
he angling method; it would seem that in future 
ns it would be desirable to make the blue line as | 
“ately as possible the same width as the green and 
ines without subdivision. The author, in continua- 
“states that Autochrome positives can be printed 
an Autochrome complementary negative in the same 
le way. Naturally they can, but all the colours are 
ided with white. This can easily be seen on viewing 
picture, and on examination under the microscope. 
sause is plain, namely, that, owing to the irregular and 
tect diffusion, in a patch of pure red, for instance, 
and green grains will be found transparent where 
Should be completely opaque, thus greatly degrad- 
dhe picture. Even our writer has noticed that the 
its were subdued, though he ascribes it without the 
test reason to an excess of ultra-violet in the mag- 
m flame. He also states that he has been fairly suc- | 
ul in the production of prints from Autochromes on 
Paper without mirrors, a statement which is at vari- 
with that published in our columns by Dr. Smith, the 
t of the Uto paper. Another experiment published 
Sted in the production of continuous tone negatives 
Autochrome plates, in the same way as the Warner- 
ie continuous tone negatives are printed, but using @ 
sed light-source without angling. Naturally, diffused 
@s of the starch grain can be obtained, and it is pos- 
that this method might be practicable, though in 
of the irregularity of distribution, and the varying 
ers of the differently coloured starch grains, one 
d like some more careful experiments than this 
tkable writer seems capable of. 


Photographing In this month’s “Knowledge” there is 
the Rising an interesting photograph of the rising 
Sahn: sun showing the manner in which refrac- 
tion diminishes its apparent vertical diameter and converts 
the disc into an oval. Unfortunately, the rising sun is a 
very unfamiliar object. We believe there are people who 
have never seen it, and probably never will do so except 
as the result of some very untoward accident or prolonged 
function. Nevertheless, a set of photographs of the rising 
sun, taken in rapid succession, would be well worth secur- 
ing, for the effects are not only very striking but some- 
times very surprising. We are, perhaps, inviting innuendos 
as to preceding events, but on one occasion we saw what 
appeared to be two suns rising together—two suns joined 
like the upper and lower portions of a “ cottage” loaf. 
The lower portion shrunk rapidly while the upper one 
swelled, the effect being as if the lower sun was drawn into 
and absorbed by the other. No camera was handy, but the 
Scene was distinctly one to be photographed, not merely 
on account of the curious phenomenon, but on that of the 
magnificent play of light and shadow over the sea of 
mountain tops that extends eastward from Snowdon. Un- 
fortunately one cannot be sure of one’s sunrise. Mist so 
often obscures it that a clear view is rather rare, hence a 
photographer who wishes to record it must not only get 
up early but be prepared to do so again and again. In 
fact, we heard of one man who visited Snowdon every Sep- 
tember for seven years just for the purpose of seeing the 
sun rise, and never saw it! He made one of his attempts 
the day before the one on which we were successful! Then 
also the photographer must be prepared for smart work 
and very rapid plate changing. Sunrise is a very brief 
performance. The sun literally jumps up out of the 
horizon, and one must have an accurately rated watch to 
consult, or the whole effect may be missed. 


* * * 
A Patent for In our “Patent News” column we re- 
Composite cently published the specification of a 
Negatives. 


patent for the production of “Back- 
grounds in Negatives,” the patent being in the name of a 
resident in Vienna. The description of the invention reads 
thus: “This invention relates to improvements in the 
method of obtaining a composite negative whereby a suit- 
able foreground or background or both can be combined 
with a central figure or figures, and consists in photograph- 
ing the principal object and the chosen background and 
foreground on separate plates or films, and in cutting out 
or removing portions of each negative film so obtained in 
order to build up a single composite negative. For this 
purpose it is necessary to employ plates or supports, the 
films of which can be readily removed or handled in order 
to transfer the cut-out portions to the final support.” Then 
follows details as to how the work is to be done. Many 
of our readers, after they have read them, will no doubt 
wonder as to where this new (2) invention differs from the 
old methods of doing the same thing. Exactly similar 
methods are often used by wet-plate workers, and the 
formation of just such a composite negative was demon- 
strated at the R.P.S. last session. No doubt the examiners 
at the Patent Office have examined this specification, and 
find it has not been the subject of any prior patent, and 
hence it will probably be passed, and the patent sealed. 
This serves to illustrate what we said in the recent article 
on “The New Patents and Designs Act,” namely, that 
would-be photographic patentees should make investiga- 
tions for themselves as to what had been done before, and 
not rely entirely on the Patent Office investigations. One 


thing is a mystery in reading this specification and others of 
similar type—and that is the method by which the patentee 
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expects to reap a profit from his invention: only, soit seems 
to us, in granting licences to work the process. But when 
the details are fully described, as they must be in all 
specifications, any one can work to them, and then how is 
the inventor to know if the results are produced by the 
patented method or not? ‘This is a question that does not 
seem to occur to many who take out patents similar to the 
above. 


= 


AUTOCHROME PLATES AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Tue different processes of producing photographs in 
colours by the three-colour methods have been prominently 
before the photographic world for some few years past. 
But, except in the photo-mechanical processes, little has 
been done with them by professional photographers. It 
is true that some few—very few—have made a slight 
feature of them, but, unfortunately, with very little com- 
mercial success. Now that we have the autochrome plates 
of Lumiére and Co. on the market one may well speculate 
as to whether this process will be emploved by profes- 
sionals. In conversation with several lately they all ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was not likely that it would be 
taken up by them in the near future, as the price of the 
plates would be prohibitive. But, after all, is the process 
so very costly as compared with the three-colour method of 
working? With that, three distinct negatives have to be 
taken, each suited to the other. Then to get the picture 
three prints have to be made one from each negative, and 
if either of the negatives turns out to be faulty another has 
to be made. Hyven if all the negatives are faultless a faulty 


print from any one of them must be remade. Al] 
means considerable cost in time, labour, and mat 
whereas with the autochrome plates the picture is obt 
at once in the camera. Recurring to the question of ] 
the present price of half-plate autochromes is thirty 
lings a dozen. On referring to some very old price 
in our possession we find daguerreotype plates quote 
the half-plate size, at from twenty-five to thirty shil 
per dozen, that is, practically at the price of the Lm 
autochrome plates. This was the price for the 
plates, which the photographer had to clean, polish, 
sensitise for himself, which operation required conside 
skill and experience on the part of the worker to get 
results. The autochrome plates, on the other hand 
supplied ready for exposure in the camera, and re 
no exceptional skill in the manipulation. In spite o 
price of the plates many daguerreotypists made | 
fortunes. We have had it urged that the autoch 
plates are not suited for portraiture as they are too 
They are slow, it is true, as compared with ordi 
gelatine plates, but they are about the same rapidit 
wet collodion plates and much faster than those used i 
old daguerreotype process. Neither of these processes } 
at one time, too slow for portraiture. Other objection 
have heard raised against these new plates are that 
pictures can only be viewed by transmitted light, 
eannot be printed from like ordinary every-day negat 
The same objections applied to daguerreotynes ; they ¢ 
only be seen at certain angles of light, and could onl 
repeated by copying in the camera. So it will be 
that the Lumiére process is, in some respects, very a 
gous to the old daguerreotype process as regards its li 
tions. 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY WITH AUTO- 
CHROME PLATES. 


Two letters which I have recently received from correspondents { varying the amount of intensification which the plate rece 


in the neighbourhood of London have given me cause to con- 
sider the reason why the colour examples exhibited in London. 
seem to differ from those obtained in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. That there is some difference is beyond question, 
for both my friends have an advanced knowledge of photography 
to say the least of their ability, and one of them assures me 
that the results obtained upon Autochrome plates are very 
wonderful, but not suitable for use in the lantern because of 
their lack of transparency, while my other correspondent states 
that the few stereoscopic slides he has seen produced by this 
process are far from satisfactory. I think that this apparently 
common fault must be due to the slides being made too dense by 
unnecessary intensification. In no other way can TI account for 
the discrepancy in our experiences, for in my hands the process 
has produced excellent lantern slides which look really satis- 
factory when exhibited upon the screen, and the stereoscopic 
slides that I have made have met with approval, and, in fact, 
considerable approbation, from those who have examined them. 
This was not idle flattery, because many of our local amateurs 
have ordered supplies of these plates with the object of obtain- 


‘ing similar results. 


It has been my good fortune to examine many examples of this 
process by various workers, and I am satisfied that the most 
practical and useful method of using these plates is in the 
stereoscopic camera. There are several reasons for this opinion. 
In the first place it is impossible to control the photographic 
and colour rendering of the plate except by spoiling the result 
with over- or under-exposure, and in a very slight degree by 


Then these transparencies must be examined in a proper vie 
apparatus, unless they are used in the lantern, and what is1 
suitable than a stereoscope? It is also possible, and, in 
easy, to use one of the pictures upon a stereoscopic transpar 
as a lantern slide if a suitable carrier be used, such as 
easily be built up from sheets of cardboard. Therefore I 
sider it distinctly advantageous to make use of the stereos 
to obtain photographs which not only reproduce the nat 
colour of the subject, but also show it in relief.’ The re: 
obtained are unique, and make one quite dissatisfied with 
monotony of an ordinary photograph. 
Some Results, 

Perhaps it may be as well if I describe some of the res 
which I have obtained, though I wish to disclaim any partic 
merit upon my part, for all the credit belongs to the manv 
turers. One of my first exposures was made upon 
interior of a greenhouse, and, of course, is full 
gorgeous colouring, but what I considered to be the 1 
beautiful part of the picture was the exquisite rendering of 
wet stone floor, the old bricks, the hot-water pipes and woc 
stands. The texture of the floor was especially good, and 
difference between the one or tw> dry patches of stone and 
remaining wet portion was marvellous both in colour and 
ture. A later example was a photograph of a bridge spant 
a river, the banks of which are covered with trees; this ph 
graph was taken upon a very dull day, the necessary expos 
being fifteen minutes at f/22, and a wonderfully true result 
obtained, for the picture when viewed in the stereoscope exa 
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oduces the scene, all the atmosphere and colouring is in 
ence, while the transparency and texture of the water is 
lered in a manner seldom, if ever, seen in an ordinary mono- 
me stereoscopic transparency. Another view taken in “an 
time garden” on a dull, misty day confirms the wonderful 
lering of atmosphere which is obtained on these plates. 


The Rendering of Atmosphere, 


has always been the opinion of those who followed the pro 
s of colour photography that, though the results obtained 
he tricolour three-plate process were very beautiful when 
ects more or less in one plane were photographed, it was 
vingly impossible to produce a good landscape photograph 
fing a considerable stretch of country, and more especially 
n the presence of moisture separated the planes. On this 
ithe Autochrome process distinctly scores, for it does repro- 
a landscape with the same amount of atmosphere as was 
ent when the view was taken. In fact, it is impossible to 
in, say, a sunlight effect upon a dull day, or vice versa, for 
plate reproduces the picture exactly as it is seen upon the 
ssing screen, so long as the amount of contrast is within the 
ude of the plate. 


The Process 


ovided that the instructions are carefully adhered to, there 
d reason why an excellent result should not be secured by 
one possessing a fair knowledge of photographic manipula- 
_ I have carefully followed the instructions which have 
published in the “ British Journal,” “Photography,” and 
t publications, and I can honestly say that I have not met 
‘any difficulties, not even in frilling, of which more anon. 
refore I intend to assume that the reader is conversant with 
working details of the process, which will be found in the 
‘numbers of this paper*, and also with the ordinary stereo- 
ic photography, so that in this article I will only treat of 
use of Autochrome plates. The Autochrome process pos- 
's the advantages that one plate is used in an ordinary 
aa with a light-filter placed in front of the lens, as is usual 
tthochromatic photography. There is therefore no difficulty 
egistration, and the troublesome standing and balsaming 
1e three films, used in the superimposed film processes, is 
ished. The fact that only one picture is obtained with each 
sure is to me an advantage, as it does away with the social 
Yation of providing our friends with prints. The speed of 
ting is also not to be despised, as a photograph may be 
@in one hour, reckoning the time from the commencement 
le exposure to when the plate is set to dry. 

Manipulate these plates in a green safe-light, to which I 
Yefer later on. It is a light which has not fogged the 
*% in my hands, and yet permits of the retention of sight in 
lall degree, 
hen about to cut some plates I carefully dust the cutting- 
dso as to remove any small splinters of glass that might 
age the film, and then lay a sheet of clean blotting-paper 
he board. Removing a plate from the box, it is laid film- 
uppermost upon the cutting-board with one end in contact 
the strip of wood, the cardboard cutting-shape is then care- 
Fplaced upon the plate with one edge also in contact with 
sitip of wood, and the edge of a penknife blade is run across 
Plate so as to divide the film. The plate is then turned 
being careful not to reverse the ends, and the glass is cut 
neans of the diamond, using the wooden cuttin shape as a 
& The plate and blotting-paper are removed from the 
din contact, and the glass is broken apart, the presence of 
Paper preventing the fingers marking the film. After the 
3 side of the plate has been cleaned, it is placed in the dark 
J with the glass towards the shutter of the slide, a piece of 


is So Simple. 


*“B.J.,” July 5, August 2, September 6 and 20, and Octoher 4. 


the black cardboard that is supplied with the plates is placed 
upon the film, and the slide is closed. 

Probably this is the best place to mention that when the plate 
is divided in the middle, after it has been developed and dried 
it is still necessary to cut through the film before cutting the 
glass; and if two fine scratches are made upon the film at each 
outer side of the plate, and through the centre line, they will 
be found useful in transposing the prints when mounting the 
transparency. 

The 


The whole secret of obtaining successful results lies in the 
exposure; it must be exact, much more so than when using 
ordinary dry plates, for, unfortunately, Autochrome plates ap- 
pear to be greatly deficient in “latitude.” In fact, I find it 
difficult to obtain a really successful result when the subject 
possesses a wide range of contrast. It is easy to obtain white 
and black, but difficult to obtain subtle half-tones in light grey 
and at the same time obtain, a good rendering of dark colours. 
One of the most difficult subjects I have met with was an orchid 
possessing several pinky-white petals and a centre of dark 
crimson. The first attempt was badly over-exposed, and the 
texture and half-tone on the whiter petals were entirely absent ; 
upon repeating the experiment with a quarter of the exposure 
I found that this white texture and half-tone was still lost 
through over-exposure, but the darker centre of the flower ap 
peared to suffer from under-exposure. This is caused by the 
act that the high-lights “burn” right through the film, and 
are consequently lost when the negative is converted into a posi- 
tive. It is a phenomenon that I have noticed many times, but 
is not strikingly apparent in a subject possessing a small pro 
portion of high-lights. In an ideal result the plate should re- 
ceive such an exposure that when it is normally developed only 
he highest lights should have penetrated right through the film. 
Tt seems to be that, contrary to the usual practice, it is necessary 
to expose for the high-lights and allow the shadows to take care 
of themselves. At this early stage there is not sufficient experi- 
ence available to allow definite rules for exposure being formu- 
ated, but I may say that in landscape work I assume that the 
plate has a speed of 3 according to Watkins’ meter, and this has 
given me successful results—better results, in fact, than when 
he exposure has been calculated according to a plate speed of 
Watkins 2. For indoor work, such as portraiture and still-life 
studies in the studio, I have obtained successful results when 
the plate has received an exposure of eight tints upon Watkins’ 
meter with the lens working at f/22. I mean by this that the 
ength of the exposure is the time that the paper takes to darken. 
o the standard tint multiplied by eight, when the meter is held 
near the object and facing the source of light. I may mention 
hat the meter must also be held facing the light in landscape 
photography, and not held in the shadow of the body. As I have 
already said, it is necessary to expose for the brighter portions 
of the subject and allow the shadows to take their chance. 
Under-exposure of the shadows appears to be preferable to gross 
over-exposure of the high-lights. I am unable at present to 
account for the discrepancy in the exposures when the plate is 
exposed in or out of doors. 


Exposure. 


Halation. 


The absence of halation in the results is not the least pleasur- 
able quality that these plates possess. The photograph of the 
greenhouse to which I have already referred was taken in such a 
manner that it is possible to see the objects outside the green- 
house, and, though a prolonged exposure was given, there is 
absolutely no trace of halation upon the sash-bars of the 
windows. I have also observed the absence of halation when 
examining the several landscapes that stand to my credit—or 

Artuur Payne, F.R.P.S. 
(Lo be continued.) 


discredit. 
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NON-SCREEN ORTHOCHROMATIC AND PANCHR¢ 
MATIC PLATES BY BATHING. 


[The following communication from Dr. Konig, of the Hoescht firm of Meister Lucius and Briining, should be read 
interest as supplying a ready means of preparing a highly orthochromatic plate by bathing those of the ordinary k 
The procedure may frequently be of service when a screen for some special lens is not at hand.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


Iv is well known that in all orthochromatic and panchromatic 
plates the blue-sensitiveness peculiar to silver bromide is always 
much greater than that for the less refrangible rays produced 
by the colour-sensitiser, so that it is necessary to use a yellow 
filter during exposure to reduce the action of the blue rays. 
Since the use of the yellow screen is always somewhat incon- 
venient, many manufacturers have, during the last few years, 
placed on the market orthochromatic plates which contain the 
screening yellow dye in the film, and have thus enabled the user 
to dispense with the yellow screen during exposure. These plates 


A 


Exposure of a colour chart taken without filter. 
bright, in consequence of the blue in the plate used. 


A. Ordinary plate. 
chromatic plate, erythrosin only as sensitiser, 


are not always satisfactory, and I have therefore endeavoured 
to find a method of making such plates by bathing ordinary 
plates. The results can be seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

There are not many yellow dyes which are suitable for this 
purpose, as there are several conditions to be fulfilled. The dye 
must be easily soluble in water, it must stain the gelatine, but 
must be easily washed out ; it must not react with the sensitiser, 
nor be prejudicial to the keeping powers of the film. All these 
conditions are perfectly fulfilled by “ filter yellow K,” which is 
already well known in England. 

To make the sensitiser, 5 gms. of filter yellow K and 0.1 gms. 
of erythrosin should be dissolved in 600 ces. of distilled water, 
and 300 ces. of alcohol added. Methylated spirit may be used. 


In this solution, which will keep indefinitely, the plates s 
be bathed for two or three minutes and dried without was 
The bath may be used over and over again, and only needs 
ing from time to time. The plates are always clean, free 
streaks or spots, and will keep for three months unchanged 

I should not omit to mention it is not every plate tha 
be sensitised with erythrosin, and, unfortunately, I an 
in a position to name any English plates that are sui 
though doubtless many are. 

In developing some of the yellow dye remains in the deve 


Cc 


Red 


Orange 


Yellow 


Green 


Blue 


Violet 


The green is composed of blue and yellow, and appears very 


B. Panchromatic plate with rapid filter yellow (pinacyanol and erythrosin). C. Ortho- 


whilst some in the fixing-bath. After a short washing the - 
is quite free from stain. Neither the developer nor fi 
bath is spoilt by the yellow dye. 

My attempts to make a panchromatic plate with pinach: 
and “filter yellow. K” were not satisfactory. The sensiti 
with pinachrome is strongly reduced by the yellow. On 
other hand, I succeeded in making a bath with pinacyano 
panchromatising by adding to 300 ces. of the above-named 
2 ces. of a 1: 1,000 pinacyanol solution. Plates thus prep 
show an extraordinary action in the yellow, orange, and | 
only the green sensitiveness left something to be desired. 

The sensitiveness of the plates, sensitised with erythrosi1 
daylight is about 0.4 times less than the sensitiveness of 
unbathed plates. Dr. E. K6n1 


Dr. Hans Harrie, who for some years past has occupied the post 
of optical and scientific director of the old-established optical firm 
of Voigtlander and Sohn, of Brunswick, has accepted a position in 
the Imperial German Patent Office. The honour is one which will, 
we hope, console the firm of Voigtlander for the loss of their dis- 
tinguished director. During the time that he hg been at Bruns- 


wick, Dr. Harting has advanced the interests of his firm by 
ducing the new types of lenses such as the Heliar and Dynar, bo 
which have attained the highest reputation among modern 9J 
instruments for photography. For the past five years Dr. Ha 
had acted as “ privatdocent” for scientific photography in the B 
wick technical high school. 
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ADVERTISING IN PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Paper read before the Profession 

, PRESIDENT AND GENTLEM: 
Jpon starting a business, the first thing a photographer has 
lo is to consider the position and appearance of the premises 
which he is to carry it on, and their accessibility to the 
yest number of possible customers. Prominence of position 
n itself a most valuable advertisement, a fact which is taken 
antage of by such varying classes as church authorities, 
tors, and publicans, all of whom choose, if possible, a con- 
suous corner site in a busy quarter, entirely for the value 
the advertisement, despite the fact that, at least in the case 
the church, this position must in some ways be most undesir- 
e; for instance, the noise of the passing traffic, which is such 
% one church I know of hangs out a large notice during 
vice time: “ Please drive quietly.” 

Yow, one question a man taking a corner or prominent site 
; to consider is whether the increased rental will bring a 
respondingly large return in business, or whether the saving 
rent in less prominent premises could be made by other means 
ulvertising to yield a better return. In considering premises, 
en two photographers, A and B, who turn out work of equal 
lity, other circumstances being equal, he who has. the biggest 
ward show will secure the most orders. Thus, if A has a 
d shop-front but a poor reception-room, etc., and B has only 
loorway entrance but a fine reception-room, etc., of the two 
shop-front will secure the more customers, 

the word “advertising” usually suggests “ printing ink.” 
@ question is how to reach the largest number with the 
allest outlay. Newspaper advertising is of no use if entered 
0in a hap-hazard way. Newspaper ad vertising is an art in 
If. Naturally, of course, one will choose the paper with the 
gest local circulation. If the advertisement is to appear in 
hissue of the paper a change of wording should be frequently 
de. An advertisement appealing to the devotees of cricket 
ltennis should not run into the footbal season, or a reminder 
t enlargements make acceptable Christmas presents appear 
oughout January and February.. On signing a contract for a 
Ws advertising in a local paper a set of twelve suitable word- 
Smight be written out with instructions to change the word- 
‘with each month. Probably the bes newspaper advertise- 
ht is to secure insertion of little paragraphs amongst the body 
news. An insidious advertisement can often be arranged if 
shappens to know the right man on the staff of the paper and 
ke it worth his while. A paragraph of this nature :—“ At 
‘Opening meet of the Broxmire hounds Mr. A. Darkslyde made 
ery successful series of pictures of the field, including a por- 
it of the new Master, Lord Bremmer, mounted on his famous 
y. The pictures are on view at the studio in Westgate 
eet.” —is worth much more than the same space in the adver- 
ng columns. A friendly reporter at a wedding or other 
mt will often, if suggested to. him, note in his report the fact 
i Mr. A. Darkslyde was professionally present: and the 
ertisement is good, legitimate, and, as a rule, inexpensive. 
judge by the advertisements of large commercial firms, it pays 
ter to have one large space occasionally than a small 
ce regularly. Drapers, for instance, take a whole page for a 
© or something special, and only then. In newspaper adver- 
mg a difficulty is to trace a direct result. Those selling 
ds through the post often adopt the plan of intimating that 
ers are to be addressed “Department A, B, or C,” as the 
may be, each letter indicating the newspaper in which the 
ertisement appeared ; but this system can hardly be applied 
the photographic business. 

aving once advertised, the photographer will be visited by 
Sorts and conditions of canvassers for advertisements. Pro- 
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moters of bazaars will offer pages of their handbook ; the editor 
of the church magazine with its limited circulation ; the local 
estate agent who wants to print a list of properties to let—with 
someone else to pay for the printing—and many others will call 
and waste time; and they are only to be encouraged when. the 
photographer can clearly see that it is a matter of policy to 
entertain their offer on account of the orders he will indirectly 
receive, regardless of the actual advertisement, which usually 
is nil. One of the most efficient ways of employing printer’s ink 
is for the photographer to run an advertisement of his own in 
the form of a good booklet delivered by post to carefully selected 
addresses. This will take up a considerable amount of time, 
but the result is generally satisfactory if the matter is well 
managed. The booklet appeals directly to the reader. Tt con- 
veys precisely the information the photographer wishes to con- 
vey, and, being complete in itself, it avoids the possibility of 
being overlooked by being swamped in a multitude of other ad- 
vertisements. The trouble is the proper distribution, but, this 
properly done, nearly every copy reaches the actual person for 
whom it was intended. Tf the booklet is artistic and attractive, 
there is a distinct possibility of its avoiding sudden death in 
the waste-paper basket, and if it is kept there is a probability 
of others besides the recipient seeing it. 

Each picture sent out by a photographer is an advertisement 
in itself, and it must be remembered failures are more likely to 
be talked about than successes. It is taking a low estimate to 
say that it takes three good pictures to counteract the harmful 
influence of one bad one. 

There are about half a dozen well-known photographers in 
London who are content with nothing more than a brass plate 
on the front door, but the majority show specimens in some way 
or other. Our good friend the Editor of the “ British Journal” 
at frequent intervals tries to impress upon photographers the 
necessity of keeping show-cases fresh and clean and filled with 
seasonable pictures. In his opinion and my own constant 
change is one of the best advertisements.. A small show changed 
frequently will give a better return than a large one changed, say, 
once a year. An American photographer reduced this to the 
extreme point by showing only one picture on his door-post, but 
that one was changed every morning. The same principle 
applies to show-cases at railway stations. A superintendent of 
advertisements on one of the railways with about fifty railway 
stations under his inspection cited, as an example of the care- 
lessness of advertisers, a photographer who had a show-case on 
an important station. The show-case had remained for months 
with a broken glass and the prints ragged and weather-stained. 
Thus the photographer was paying rent for a directly detri- 
mental advertisement of his work and business methods. Tf 
this photographer’s system had included changing the con- 
tents of the show-case once a month, say, such a state of things 
would have been impossible. Advertisement contractors have 
no compunction about shifting a show-case from a conspicuous 
position into any obscure corner, and have been known to take a 
case down and stow it away entirely. A periodical visit for the 
purpose of changing the specimens would keep a check upon 
such doings. The object of a show-case or a window display, or 
whatever it may be, is to attract attention and create interest. 
If it does so it brings customers. If, on the other hand, the 
passers-by can find nothing to interest them it serves no purpose 
that a sign-board would not answer as well, if not better. 

Advertisement is not necessarily of a direct nature. The 
doctor or dentist who desires to establish a practice joins the 
local debating societies, tennis and golf clubs, gets on to the 
committee of the flower show, and manages to be personally 
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in evidence at as many social functions as possible; and, simi- 
larly, solicitors, surveyors, architects, and other professional 
men take means to bring themselves into contact with their 
fellow-townsmen who are able to do business with them and put 
business in their way. The portrait painter must of necessity 
mix a good deal in society if he wishes to succeed. 

It is well to study the methods of advertising adopted in other 
professions, and to consider whether these methods can be 
appled with advantage to photography. The best advertisement 
for a professional man is the man himself, and those who wish 
to adopt this method of advertisement must avoid that aloofness 
that is so frequently the characteristic of the professional photo- 
grapher, must mix with their neighbours and fellow-townsmen, 
must interest themselves in local matters and take part in the 
social functions of the town, and, in becoming known person- 
ally, their businesses will also become knéwn; but while 
doing this missionary work, do not forget that the work 
at home must be going on with regularity both in quality and 
promptitude. 

In reference to advertising the man himself, one of our mem- 
bers from the country once called on me at the time of our 
borough council elections. Now, just opposite my premises 
there was a hoarding displaying many election posters. Our 
member greeted me with: “How are you? Why isn’t your name 
up opposite?” I said I didn’t take any interest in such matters. 
“That doesn’t matter,” said he; “you ought to come out as a 
candidate every time. You don’t even want to be elected, but 
people will say when they see a fresh name up: ‘Oh! who's 
Darkslyde, who’s put up against Smith for the Broadway 
Ward?’ The reply will be: ‘Oh, he’s the photographer in the 
High Street; don’t you know his place?’ etc., etc.” A very 
good advertisement, although an indirect one, and to be ob- 
tained at quite a reasonable cos A business man who rose 
from small beginnings to the position of mayor of his town told 
me that during the process he and his customers gradually 
changed places. In the beginning they dictated their orders and 
wants to him, and he had to carry out their wishes; but in the 
end they came asking his advice as a man of experience, and he 
dictated what they ought to have. 

Directory canvassers are often sharks of whom we ought to 
beware, but a small advertisement in the right directory may 
not be money badly spent. 

We have now considered the “ How and Where” to advertise ; 


| 

let us turn to the “When.” Canvassers will tell us that w 
we are slack is the right time to advertise, and the more gen 
the depression so much the greater need. This is only pa 
correct. In a London suburb what would be the good of mak 
a big advertising effort during August and September, w 
everybody is away? We can see that the large users of pos 
on_the hoardings study ‘this point. 
beef extracts, with the approach o 
the spaces vacated by the summer 
juice and lemonade makers. 
Consider whether you wish to do a business with a small tt 
over and a le percentage of profit, or a large turnover wit 
small percentage of profit. In the latter case it is necessary 
9e in touch and reach of a very large number of people. Is y 
town or neighbourhood large enough not to be worked dry in 
course of a year or so? My own ideal would be to occupy ¢ 
rally situated premises of moderate dimensions, with space 
a moderate show frequently change 
In seeking for work to be done, I should endeavour to 
into practice most of the schemes I have here touched uy 
feeling convinced that the majority, if carried out in the ri 
way, could be made to pay, according to the neighbourh 
selected. 


Firms selling soups 
winter, are now occupy 
advertisements of the li 


Remember that customers cannot come to you if they h 
never heard of you. Most people’s memories are short, ; 
customers who have been to you once will want reminding 
your continued existence. What would become of Pears’ si 
should the advertisements be discontinued? Beware of all 
| vertisements where you are given so many copies and haye 
trouble of distribution yourself. The distribution is alway 
serious question, and must be well done. A good business n 
who is only a moderately good photographer will make m 
money than a first-rate photographer who is only a moderat 
good business man. ‘To the photographer in a small wa 
would add: Don’t do too much dark-room and routine w 
yourself; your assistants can be taught to do that, and y 
time can be better employed. I will conclude by quoting fi 


a little booklet, a copy of which I believe each of us has recen 
received :— 

“Tn advertising, nothing is cheap that doesn’t make mor 
and nothing is dear that does.” But would add to it an app 
that in advertising let us all consider our dignity and 
dignity of our profession. Epear ScaMent 


PORTRAITS FROM LIKENESSES. 


[The following paper, read before the recent American 
Beck, whose book, “Pictorial Principles of 


obtainable in this country.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


AurnoueH perhaps unaware of it, workers in photography are 
gradually being drawn closer to the great educational system of 
our country. The union will be effected as soon as the principles 
that underlie pictorial art are more generally understood. 

At what point have we arrived in relation to this? In photo- 
graphy we have found out what is the difference between the 
copying process and that which really constitutes pictorial 
photo-portraiture, while in the schools the pictorial principle 
is being disengaged from principles that govern decoration. We 
believe that a service has been rendered to photography by the 
formulation of art principles that clearly state the differences 
between the subjects mentioned. We now know what art in 
photography is, and can work at its problems, thinking clearly 
and logically. We are on the right path. The public will be 
educated to an appreciation of art by our work, and its influence 
will reach far into the systems of the schools, public and private, 
at home and abroad. There exists at present no system that so 


Association 


of Photographers, is by Mr. Otto Walte 


Portrait Photography,” reviewed in our pages last week, is no 


effectively reveals the secrets of pictorial construction as the | 
our photography has evolved, and no mental training can exe 
in value that offered by the analysis of a photograph hay 
pictorial balance. It is well suited to the capacity of our sei 
tifically inclined American in the studio or the college. 

Does not a new light come to us when, looking ahead, we 
art in photography working smoothly as a system in the gr 
educational machinery of the world? 

We are facing an incoming tide of new ideas. I say ton 
who advocate good, straight photography, go on with it; W 
sound and safe as photography, but he who places his sole 
liance upon straight photography will remain upon a level w 
the copyists in painting. It is my conviction that good, strai 
photography will always be the base, but that treatment of | 
plate is necessary. To bring mind and goul into the work 
must create. But you will say, “We do all that is possi 
under the skylight; we are careful in selecting the pose, tl 
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take great pains with the lighting, and finally we choose the 
st suitable among the backgrounds—cither the plain, graded, 
ynamental effect.” And Task in turn, “Is that enough?” For 
us test whether the truth of the camera is a picture truth. 
ssuming an everyday experience, someone enters our studio for 
purpose of having his portrait made. While conversing with 
1 our eyes seek his gaze, and in his eyes we read his thought, 
form acquaintance with his disposition, his character. 
rough the eye’s communication we form the friendship that 
o be perpetuated in our portrait of him, for the portrait must 
ays express that kindliness, neatness, and approachableness 
¢ affect us as pleasing in life. We also observe his mobile 
tures and the peculiarities of his figure, and our mind re- 
ds with emphasis the characteristics to which we were im- 
ssionable. As for the rest, we have less distinct memories. 
Vhen we represent this man graphically it is natural that 
at most impressed us shall be recorded with due prominence 
| that minor observations shall be treated with breadth ; 
tis, with an absence or control of disturbing detail. After 
+ we call to our aid our art-training, to make sure that the 
keround and further treatment shall help the impression we 
te succeeded in recording. In fact, this treatment of the 
keround is the poet’s touch, giving to our portrait those 
Ulities that enhance the beauty, invigorate the personality, 
[make the whole representation satisfactory to our most fas- 
ious tastes. 

Vhat does straight photography do with this same subject? 
2 camera fails to reproduce the person as he appeared to us. 
records a maze of detail, all over facts, as passionlessly and 
nielligently as does a mirror. Because of this we have no 
asurable start, no emotional outflow. Instead, the mind 
ds soberly the disjointed records. 

fotice in a good picture how you are not allowed to escape ; 
y skilfully the artist has made you look back, always back, 
what he wants you to see. On the other hand, a straight 
Hograph leaks in all directions; its strength is not garnered. 
this be true, then behind picture-making there must be laws 
it we are to observe quite as carefully as we obey laws in 
mistry. But in straight photography there is the belief that 
have but to follow the formule for posing, lighting, and 
een backerounds to make a portrait. Let us see whether we 
ill not change our views in regard to them. I will analyse 
‘first: In the pose you seek to bring about naturalness. 
at is your whole aim, is it not? Unless, indeed, you elect to 
‘the fantastic, or seek what you call “style,” which is arti- 
lal, and a great strain upon sincere art. But I must point 
t to you that although naturalness is good to observe, its 
idering depends upon something more than photographing 
natural pose. It depends upon a treatment of the abstract 
tained in the appearance, to render the natural, to portray 
aracter, to infuse “mood,” and insure all those finer qualities 
at the portrait must have. This is the most important prin- 
le that underlies portrait work. If we can once gain this 
int of view our progress towards mastery in art will be rapid. 
those writers who have recently criticised our art-educational 
ik could but penetrate to this great truth they would not try 
stem a tide that is irresistible, for art-education will surely 
dlace opinion by fundamental truth. 

Task you to observe this pose of a man clothed in dark, and 
mding against a dark ground. What kind of a picture shall 
make of him? Shallit be a poster, a snapshot, or a portrait? 
ming at the poster, we so treat the representation that the 
tline and the mass of the body become the notes of importance, 
@ head being of no more interest than any other section, 
iether body or background. In making a poster we follow 
cture laws that are absolutely and completely at variance with 
miraiture. In the poster we aim to destroy the sense of 
body” and of personality, in order that other factors may lead. 


If we want the snapshot we focus on the man somewhere, and 
there is presented to us in the print a monotonous recounting of 
detail, with no interest above the superficial. 

_To attain to portraiture our camera must be used with par- 
ticular intelligence. We must first conceive the portrait in the 
pose, and secondly, we must develop the picture in conformity 
with this conception. Boots do not enter much into our notice, 
nor do details of dress or texture of cloth, when we are intent 
upon the personality of an individual, but the snapshot does 
take notice of them, and even with your best efforts to avoid it, 
good straight photography records them too prominently. We 
therefore have to learn how to repress the unimportant, that we 
may give prominence to the sitter’s striking features, whether 
mental or physical. 

Being luminous, the flesh is a chief pictorial factor. There- 
fore the face and hands are to be especially considered, and we 
must make the utmost use of them, giving them prominence 
and subduing all else. Our eyes must be made to glide 
over all minor matter to the point having the portrait 
interest. 

To illustrate, this man assumes a pose standing squarely 
facing us, his hands being dropped to his sides. The art laws 
dictate that we shall so represent him that our eye will especi 
ally note his face. In this pose, however, the geometric placing 
of hands, head, and feet makes the face only incidental and 
brings into strong evidence the centre line of his coat, with 
buttons. Therefore, the portrait is impossible with this ar- 
rangement, unless we are resourceful enough to make the back- 
ground help us out of the difficulty. 

When we change the pose, permitting one hand still to hang 
at the side while the other holds a scroll against the chest, we 
force the observer to follow these light spots in their order, the 
gaze resting finally upon the face, where it will be held. In this 
pose we have a good portrait opportunity, but there is a possi- 
bility that we shall lose it in the further treatment. I wil 
speak of this presently. 

Suppose we attempt to lay into this man’s portrait a loftiness 
that we felt to be inherent in his character. How often you 
haye met this problem. Have you been able to solve it? Is4 
not true that when confronted with the task of making a portrai 
of the unusual man, the man prominent in one of the callings of 
life, you have exhausted your ingenuity in using the pose, light- 
ing, and the ready-made backgrounds in your effort to make him 
different from the weaker type of man? What would you not 
give to be able to bring out the life, the dignity, the power of 
such aman? Yet how simple are the laws that lead to an ex- 
pression. of these coveted qualities. We have but to guide the 
obseryer’s eye to the floor line. I do this by placing a large 
white piece of paper behind and at one side of his feet. This 
white spot is an accent, drawing the observer’s gaze to itself, 
and from this point the eye climbs the figure to the first hand, 
across to the second, and then sways to the last and final point of 
interest, the face. Does the man not seem taller, possessed of 
increased dignity and firmness? Yet the pose has not been 
changed, nor shall we alter it now, while producing an effect 
differing greatly from this one. Our aim shall now be to make 
the man appear shorter in stature. I place the paper previously 
used at his feet, behind and to one side of his head. Immediately 
your eyes seck his face, because it is powerfully reinforced in 
accent. You see the face so intently that it appears to come 
forward, and the man’s expression assumes an eagerness and 
intimacy He is now the “ hail fellow well met,” who meets you 
more than half-way, who does not stand on formality. This, of. 
course, is the quality that is often desirable in portraits, but it 
is disastrous to introduce it.when our minds are intent upon 
the embodiment of some essentially different trait. 

But we feel that we can hardly give a complete expression of 
“intimacy ” by the use of the full-length portrait. Have you 
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not noticed that while your eye was drawn to the face you over- 
looked the lower part of the body? Because of this, the man’s 
standing is not firm; he seems physically weaker. If you 
want to remove such defects make a half-length picture, and 
thereby get rid of the disturbing section. In the half-length 


you can give as much weight to the “intimate” qualities as 
like; in fact, you may give full sway to your powers and 
into this more limited space such concentration, such tech 
handling as will ensure a most brilliant result. 

(To be continued.) 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


I nave not had the pleasure of meeting Miss E. E. Barrett, 
the writer of the article on “Reception-room Routine” in 
“B.J.” for September 6, but I feel no hesitation in saying that 
the photographer whose reception-room she is managing is a 
successful one. Her description of her day’s work shows that 
she is capable, competent, a veritable model for every young 
lady who has just completed her apprenticeship and who is 
making her first essay as a fully fledged receptionist. But, 
you may say, her qualifications, be they what they may, do 
not necessarily imply that her employer is successful. My reply 
is that the ‘best part of a photographer’s business is done in 
the reception-room. If the operator in the studio is not 
“making good” with his negatives, if sitters are disappointed 
with their proofs, then that photographer will not long be 
able to pay Miss Barrett the salary she is worth; and, depend 
upon it, one who so evidently knows how to sell photographs 


will know quite well how to value her own qualifications. 
* * * 


A noticeable feature in Miss Barrett’s description is the 
husiasm she feels in her work. She says her daily round 
is an exceedingly interesting one. Many another would term 
it worrying, tiresome. Strangely enough, the article appears 
facing the advertisement of a firm of trade enlargers who 
quote Goethe’s dictum that it is liking what we have to 
do that makes life blessed, and who say that they are never 
so happy as when they are bettering their work. On the face 
of it, this statement appears absurd; but when one looks 
around, one sees that the majority of the successful workers in 


any vocation are those who really enjoy their work. 
* * * 


er 


B 


Writ large on the cover of a book on a railway bookstall 
I have just noticed the title “Get on or get out.” I do not 
know what the book is about, but it might well apply to the 
choice of one’s occupation.’ A man with any force of character 
who finds that he has started in the world in the wrong busi- 
ness generally manages to exchange it for a more congenial 
one. George Alexander and Rufus Isaacs both began in the 
City; Thomas Hardy, the Wessex novelist, was an architect ; 
W. W. Jacobs, the humorist, was a Civil Service clerk in the 
Savings Bank Department. 

The name of Furley Lewis is, of course, known to nearly 
every reader of the “B.J.”; not so many, however, will know 
that his photographs are always distinguished by an embossed 
device—that of the fleur-delys. Talking with a photographer 
lately, I was asked where he could obtain a stamp of “the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers arrangement,” as he thought that 
it improved the appearance of the mount. I explained to him 
that I did not think that Mr. Lewis could have any legal 
property in the symbol, but inasmuch as, without any great 
verbal contortion, it was a yery fair pun on his name, it 
was therefore not one that would have any particular value 
when used by anyone else. Walter Crane, the artist (a photo- 
graph of whom by Furley Lewis is in the present Salon), uses 
as his device a representation of the bird whose name he 
bears; and there are many photographers who could originate 
similar devices derived from their own names. 


There have not been many days this summer when the | 
has been in any degree oppressive, but there have been #3 
when the suggestion of coolness that is always afforded 
plants and flowers would have been welcome. Yet in 
few reception-rooms does one ever see any relief of this nat 
Hither the growing plants in suitable tubs or pots, or else 
cut flowers in clear glass holders, form an agreeable chi 
to the endless arrays o* photographs generally seen. ( 
they must not be the artificial variety—the rose tree, ete. 
the photographic goods dealer. They are abominations 1 
only add to the dry, frowsy appearance that all too ea 
is apt to pervade the reception-room. 

* * * 

Christmas, to the average man, is some distance from us, 
he who is gifted with the admirable quality of foresigh 
already laying his plans. The majority of us get all 
work we want in the fortnight or so immediately preced 
the holiday ; the great desideratum is to start the busy pei 
earlier. Now, the public will always delay as long as eye 
possibly can—hence even they who have intended to be phi 
graphed for Christmas give their sitting just about ten d 
before they actually want to send out the photographs. 
the Suffolk saying runs, “They drive it to the last momer 
Seeing that this is so, it behoves the photographer to com 
ib as far as possible. 


* * * 


The first thing to do is to prepare a list of ali the custome 
with the card index system as used by Mr. Pirie Macdonald 
list is always in readiness. A letter is then drafted to 
effect that doubtless they will be wanting some photograj 
for Christmas, and that in order to give one’s customary caré 
attention to the work it is desirable that the additional cop 
may be ordered, or the new sitting given, as early as is © 
venient. If the names are few, these letters may be writ 
by the receptionist in her ieisure moments; if there are © 
many to be done in this way, they should be given to a prin 
to print them in imitation typewriter style. Whichever ¥ 
they are done, be sure that they have the character of perso1 
letters—not circulars. A good printer can now supply facsim 
typewritten letters which only an expert can distinguish fr 
originals. 

Tf no reply be obtained a “follow-up” letter should be s 
a week later; it can be made interesting by the suggestion 
the desirability .of miniatures or enla rged photographs 
Christmas presents. In larger towns a tasteful folder may 
substituted ; it must be really good, though, because the pho 
grapher who is conducting an artistic business is on a differe 
plane to “the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker,” a 
should, therefore, when he does use advertising matter, § 


that it adequately represents his own artistic standards. 
* * * 


The approaching season is the best one in the year in whi 
to run a special line. An admirable article appeared in f 
“B.J.” some weeks back, describing the methods whereby M 
Corke obtains his negatives of “fireside” effects by means 
ordinary daylight. Two or three such photographs—a chi 
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making toast, a girl reading, and go on—in, say, 12 by 10 size, 
properly stained and suitably framed, would prove very attrac- 
tive, and should get many orders. It is on lines like these 
that the really skilful man can show that his is altogether 
a different business to that of the shilling-a-dozen concern, 

* * * 

I know a man near Manchester who has a good-priced picture 
that he calls the “Marcus Stone.” He has painted a back- 
ground and has had made for him a stone seat, both in the 
style so well known to the middle classes by the many repro- 
ductions of the pictures of Marcus Stone. A great deal of 
the success of this picture depends on the ability to obtain a 
sitter sufficiently tall and graceful to carry out the idea of 
the A.R.A.’s pictures, as a specimen ; if squat and dumpy 
females wish to be photographed in the same style—and nine- 
teen people out of twenty seem to fancy that they would look 
best in a pose altogether unsuited to them—it is rather hard 
on Mr. Stone. He has, though, some little consolation in the 
proverbial “ sincerest flattery.” Another idea, one that is more 
easily carried out, and one, also, that is more likely to be 
popular, is that of the snow scene. A backeround, preferably 
vith continuous foreground, of an exterior representing a scene 
vith a heavy fall of snow, is within the capabilities of most 
aackground painters. A little toboggan for the juvenile sitters 
Sa useful accessory. On the negative it is an easy matter to 
york in the appearance of fa ling snow. The man who has 
mterprise enough to run this idea, and also that of Mr. Corke’s 
relight pictures, ought to make a good thing of them. 

* * * 

The much-talked-of Autochrome plate of MM. Lumiére being 
this time obtainable everywhere, here is an idea for getting 
ome cheap publicity. Obtain a packet of the plates, carefully 
ead the instructions, and make some transparencies of some 
fell-known scene in your town. Choose one, of course, that 
las some fairly vivid colouring in it. Then call on the editor 
T your local newspaper, show him what a notable advance has 
en made in colour photography, and tell him that you are 
howing the transparencies in your window. The chances are 
hat he will accept it as a good news item—by which you profit 
ecordingly. 


*% 


Thus reads the “Foreword ” to the Salon catalogue: “TO 
WR CRITICS.—Some critics will persist in thinking, and 
lying, that some methods of art are right and others are 
tong. It seems only too easy for the partisan critic to be 
lind to the merits of a thing well done in a way of which 
@ disapproves, and blind also to the defects of a thing ill done 
l the way of which he approves.” 

Now, I don’t care the proverbial tinker’s cuss how a thing 
mies to me, so long as when it does arrive it pleases. What 
orried me at the Salon after reading the above waspy little 
teword was to discover its application to No. 40, “Under 
© Chestnuts,” and No. 59, “Snow Shadows.” On a chair 
‘the middle of the room—economical folk those Links: the 
cking in which the furniture comes to the room they use 
decorating their walls !—T espied some slips of paper. I 
ade a rush for them, quite expecting that they: were errata 
ps for pasting in the catalogue, and that on one there would 
@note, “No. 40.—As Artemus Ward says, ‘ This is a goak.’” 
le who knows Mr. Marshall’s work can think of no other 
planation. But no; they were not errata slips. They were 
ly advertisements of four fourpenny handbooks for beginners. 
ither unkind, wasn’t it? 

An awfully pretty girl was leading round the room a 
litary-looking oid man, who was doing his very best not to 
Kk bored, He did seem interested in the furniture packing, 
hought ; and then they came to something that evidently 


attracted her immensely. “Oh, father, doesn’t this look like 
a pastel; and, of course, it’s only a photograph.” His reply 
seemed directed more to the packing than the lady. From 
what I could hear, it seemed to run:— 
“But the Devil whoops, as he whooped of old: 
“It’s clever, but is it art??” 
Tt was either that, or :— 
“When the Devil mutters behind the leaves: 
“It's pretty, but is it art??” 
Tue Man on run Roap. 


Exhibitions, 


— ee 
THE BRISTOL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


Tuts, the second annual exhibition of the club, was held in the fine 
suite of rooms of the Bristol Fine Arts Academy. The club had been 
fortunate in getting the guidance and active assistance of Mr. A. L. 
Coburn in the hanging and decoration of their exhibition, and at his 
instance the walls were first covered with brown paper of suitable 
tone and then agreeably panelled out by the free use of broad tape, 
dyed to a dark brown, the result being entirely satisfactory. 

This year the entered works had been subjected to a rigorous selec- 
tion, only about one-half of those entered being hung, with the result 
that a high average of artistic merit was reached, and the good works 
were not spoilt by overcrowding. 

The technical section, which was kept apart from the pictorial, 
also reached a high standard. In the Invitation Section Mr. Coburn 
had five characteristically daring pictures, taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol, which attracted much interest and comment. Mr. 
S. G. Kimber’s views of church interiors are wonderful in their 
rendering of sunlight and shadow. Mr, Percy Lewis is worthily repre- 
sented by three Italian scenes, full of atmosphere. Mr. E. Seymour 
showed eight examples of fruit and flowers, in which the rendering 
of texture was very fine; while F. Hollyer had two strong portraits. 

In the Open Pictorial Class Mr. Evershed’s eight prints in oil show 
much feeling for colour and texture, combined with a lively appre- 
ciation of pictorial effect, giving the same impression as a delicate 
water-colour drawing. Mr. Basil Schén was represented by “ Dingy 
London” and “ Where Once an Ancient City Stood,” both noteworthy 
for atmosphere and composition. Herr R. Dithrkoop’s ten portraits 
are forcible, and at the same time delicate in the handling of the 
lights and shadows; but, good as they were, they hardly came up 
to his work shown last year. 

Mr. H. M. Haines’ “ At the Piano ” is very poetical in composition, 
while a flower study by Jos. Bell, in Leto pigment, is gocd. 

Mr. G. Hale manages to infuse much personality into his two gum 
prints, entitled “A Hertford Lane” and “A Landscape,” but one 
or two minor false lights have been worked in. Mr. Oscar Hardee’s 
“Portrait Group” is one of tne features of the exhibition. It repre- 
sents two heads (mother and son), the modelling of which is s plendid, 
as is also the rendering of the relative tone and texture of drapery, 
faces, and hair. 

Mr. Harry Lindoe’s “ The Deserted Mill” was a perfectly charming 
little oil print of a landscape at eventide. 

H. R. Harford exhibits a number of prints which well deserved 


careful consideration, and E. H. Hazell has several child studies, 
evincing a fine insight into child life. 

In the Members’ Section the inspiring influence of a local exhibi- 
tion is very apparent, a decided advance being visible, much really 
good work being shown. 

“Winter,” by George Easonsmith, is a delightful little print in 
platinotype, while four gum prints by E. G. Watts displays great 
technical skill, combined with artistic perception, the skies being 
particularly well rendered. 

W. Brush, W. H. Hawker, W. W. Smith, H. C. Leat, F. N. Nield, 
W. A. Rowland, and E. Beaven also deserve special mention. 
Inthe Technical Section Dr. G. H. Rodman has a remarkable radio- 
graph of molluscal shells, showing their internal structure by means 
of the X-rays, 


Mr. Henry J. Comley, secretary of the Society of Colour Photo- 
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graphers, was represented by four still life prints in natural colours, 
which were well composed and skilfully executed. 

“ Chaffinches,” by Geo. A. Booth, was a triumph, from both a, 
technical and pictorial point of view. 

In the Autochrome Section Mr. R. Child Bayley shows six excellent 
examples of the wonderful capabilities of the process, while Morris 
B. Fowler contributed six, and Geo. Easonsmith four examples, both 
of these latter being members of the club. 


a 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
September 13 to October 26.—Photographic Salon. Sec., Reginald 
Craigie, 54, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 

September 19 to October 26.—Royal Photographic Society. Sec., 
J. McIntosh, New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. _ 
September 30.to October 25.—Society of Colour Photographers. Sec., 

Henry J. Comley, Surrey House, Stroud, Glos. 


October 16 to 19.—Rotherham Photographic Society. Entries close 
October 7. Sec., H. C. Hemingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 


October 17 to 26.—Edinburgh and Midlothian Industrial Exhibition 
(Photographic Section). Sec., A. T. Hutchinson, 15, Leith Street, 
Edinburgh. 

October 30 and 31.—Watford Camera Club. 
High Street, Watford, Herts. 

November 5 to 27.—West of England Industrial Exhibition (Photo- 

hic Section). Entries close October 5. Sec., A. D. Breeze, 
Great Western Chambers, 41, Union Street, Plymouth. 

November 6 to 8.—Bedford Camera Club. Entries close October 31. 
Sec., P. C. Penny, 64, Harpur Street, Bedford. 

November 6 to 9.—Hackney Photographic Society. 
Selife, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

November 12 to 16.—Rugby Photographic Society. Entries close 
October 29. Sec., R. H. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 

er 19 to 23.—Southampton Camera Club. Sec., S. G. Kimber, 

dene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 25 to 28.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Entries close 
November 16. Sec., Walter Gunson, Manesty, Scotforth Road, 
Lancaster. 

November 28 to December 4.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
Sec., Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham Road, Southsea. 

December 5 to 7.—St. George Co-operative Society Camera Club. 
Entries close November 25. Sec., George Anderson, 77, Brae 
side Street, Glasgow. 

December 5-7.—North London Photographic Society. 
November 30. ‘Sec., C. H. Madden, 12, Dagmar Road, 
Green, London, N. 

December 11 to 14.Hove Camera Club. Sec., Stanley Read 
Steine, Brighton. 

December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908.—Wishaw Photograp 


Sec., W. R. Gunton, 139, 


grap 


Sec., Walter 


Novem 


Oa 


Entries close 
Stroud 


, 12, Old 


hic Asso- 


ciation. Entries close December 18. Sec., R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow 
Road, Wishaw, N.B. 
1908. 
February 20 to 22—South Manchester Photographic Society. 


Entries close February 5. Sec., M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, 


Whitworth Park, Manchester. 


—~— 


A Screntiric Exurmrrion.—A noyel and interesting exhibition is 
so be held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, London, S.V from October 22 to 26 inclusive. The event 
is being organised in connection with “The Model Engineer,” and 
will include a splendid collection of engineering models of all kinds— 
electrical, optical and scientific instruments, technical education ap- 
paratus, and lathes, tools and workshop appliances. Many of the 
models will be shown at work. Scientific lectures and demonstrations 
will be given each day, the subjects including colour-photography, 
sound waves, wireless telegraphy, gyroscopes, X-rays, radium. elec- 
tric wedding, and other interesting items. High-class music and re- 
freshments will be provided. The price of admission will be one 
shilling. 


’ 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated 1 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been received betwee 
September 30 to October 5. 
Fine Casrwers.—No. 21,655. Improvements in cabinets for storiz 

or filing microscopic slides, photographic plates, and the lik 
Percy Merwood 


Fowler, 27, Chancery Lane, London. 
(Camrras.—No. 21,669. 
graphic cameras. 


Improvements in or connected with phot 

Major William Carter and Edwin Jol 
Fletcher, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Building 
Lond 


CoLouR 


lon. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—No. 21,685. 
graphy and apparatus therefor. 
Clifton Road, Rugby 

Fitm Spoors, Erc.—No. 21,692. 

s, film packs, film envelopes, or the like, and in ligh 


Improvements in colour phot 
Edmund Basil Wedmore, 16 


Improvements in photographic fil 


spoo 
excluding wrappers for the same. John Edward Thornton, 16 


Ss, 


Wellington Road, Heaton Norris, Stockport. 

Exposure Drvicr.—No. 21,745. Mechanical device for simplifyi 
and expediting the exposure of photographic paper and the lik 
Michael Edward Abbott, 29, Cleveland Mansions, Chapel Stree 
Brixton, London. S 

Prrvtine.—No. 21,759. Improved printing method. Joseph Southa 
Enderlie, Selborne Road, Worcester. 

Cotour Pratns.—No. 21,768. Improved method of making colou 
sensitive plates or screens for photographic purposes. Arth: 
Lewis Adams and William Watson, 24, Charing Cross Roa 
London. 

Crriutorm.—No. 21,880. Improvements in the manufacture of cell 
loid or the like. Self-Developing Plate Company, Ltd., a1 
Thomas Bolas, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 


SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


post free, fromt 
Chancery Lar 


COMPLETE 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
London, W.C. 

Serr-DEeveLopmeG Prates.—No. 21,189. 1906. The invention refe 
to films arranged in a pack with tabs, as described in Pate 
Specification Nos. 11,033, 1906, and 11,346, 1906. It is now pl 
posed to provide such films with chemicals in dry state 1 

developing or fixing, these materials being applied direct to t 

flm, to the separate backing paper, or to some part of the mal 

pulating tab. John Edward Thornton, Altrincham, C heshire. 

Camera Castnes.—No. 24,962. 1906. This invention relates 

portable casings for photographic cameras. It comprises 

J-shaped body of any desired shape, similar to a ady’s be 

This body is provided inside with guides obtained by giving t 

interior a suitable shape or by securing ledges on the outside 

he body. The photographic apparatus held by the guides 
introduced into the casing from the top, and is held in it | 
means of a spring provided with a projection. To one side 
the body is hinged or jointed a plate provided on its outs! 
with ornamentations, the plate being held closed by means 

a pivoted spring catch. The opposite open side of the body 

filled by the casing, or outer side of the camera introduced, 

such manner that the folding bottom of the camera lies agail 
this open side of the body. 

The method of using this device is as follows :—After open! 

the back hinged wall is raised and the light screen for 1 

ue dise secured to the apparatus also raised. The bott 

he object glass holder correspondin, 
is then in the position for focuss! 
the picture and taking a photograph without it being necess 
to remove the camera from the casing. 
Ii the casing is to be used as a lady’s bag, which is possi 
ter the photographic camera has been removed, the front op 
rich had been closed by the photographic cam 
by a plate covered in the same ¥ 
as the body. The hollow space thus produced and accessible ff 
the top can then be used for carrying various articles, like 
ordinary lady’s bag. A. J. Boult, for Certo Fabrik Phe 


it 
° 
of 
pulled out, and t 


paq 
the camera is released, t 
he camera 


sc 


ng of the body w. 
introduced into it, is closed 
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graphischer Apparate und Bedarfsartikel Gesellschaft Mit 
Beschrankter Haftung, of Grosszschachwitz, Dresden, Germany. 
cmp Camera.—No. 6,783. 1907. The invention is to enable sharp 


photographic pictures to be obtained by means of photographic 


apparatus carried by a kite, etc. A limited falling motion of 
the apparatus is: utilised, the apparatus being disconnected from 


a 
 — 


f ~. 


Fig. 2. 
the carrier by mechanical means controlled by the operator, and 
the exposure made during the fall, whereupon the latter is 


Fig. 3. 


checked. The sharpness of the pictures obtained by exposure 
Made during the vertical drop of the photographic apparatus is 
hot interfered with by the movement of the kite. 


Apparatus suitable for carrying out this method in connection 


with kite photography is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 of the an- 


nexed drawing. In the construction of apparatus shown in Fig. 2 


a rod extends into a tube e, in which it is supported by a helical 


spring f. The tube e is connected to the framé g of the kite, 

and to the lower end of the rod d is attached a cord h, suitably 

connected to the shutters of four photographic cameras not illus- 

trated, arranged in the spherical case. A cord 7, one end of which 

is retained on the ground when the kite ascends, the other end 
being attached to the top of the rod d, enables the latter to be 
jerked upwards to release it from the springs , whereupon the 
casing with the camera drops until the cord h is tensioned, the 
shutters of the camera being by this 
exposures. Robert Bachstein, 
Balduin Emi Enge, 
Dresden. 

View Finprrs.—No. 2,356, 1907. T 


means operated to make 
17, Diirerplatz; Dresden—A ; and 
22, Kronprinzstrasse, Oberlissnitz, near 


'4e construction of the new view 
finder is based upon the spherical concave reflector as illustrated 
in Fig. 1. Such a reflector produces a very bright image whic 
has, however, the defects of being distorted and reversed. This 
defect of reversal of the image is compensated for according to 
this invention by using a reflector having a particular arrange- 


Fig. 1, 


ment of curvatures instead of a spherical cx 
view finder or reflector the principal cury 
described. 


In the new 
are oppositely 


Referring to the drawings, and particularly to Fig. 2, a 


Fig. 2. 
denotes the body of the reflector, the reflecting surface of which 
is a surface of double curvature. This surface is produced by 
the movement of a segment of the circle } struck from the centre 


Late 
4 
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p around an axis P1 P2, the circle described by one end of such 
segment around the centre P! being marked c. 

Assuming that the curvatures represented by the circle 6 and 
hereinafter called ‘“meridional-curves” are concaye, the 
oppositely directed curves which will be hereinafter called 
“equatorial-curves ” are convex. The equatorial segmental curves 
all have their centres upon the line passing through the centre 
P1, for instance the curve of smallest radius forms part of the 
circle c, and the curve of largest radius is struck from the centre 
Pp2, 

The surface thus obtained is a regular saddle-surface if the 
principal curves are calculated to be about equal in their 
absolute values but to be of opposite character. A reflector of 


Fig. 3. 


such a kind has been found just as the above-mentioned spherical 
reflector to produce images distorted and contracted in their upper 
parts. Those parts of the reflector therefore producing the upper 
part of the image are of a lesser equatorial curvature, that is to 
say, the radius of curvature R! extends beyond or is longer than 
the radius R, as is seen in Fig 2. In this manner the distortion 
may ‘be almost entirely corrected. A reflector in which the 
principal normal curves form parts of circles and which can 
therefore be easily made in practice, will be sufficient for most 
cases. For completely removing the distortion, the exact form 
of a suitable surface (saddle surface) can be easily determined in 
a graphic and analytic way, the principal curves normal being 
of opposite character. 

Figure 3 shows a view finder made as hereinbefore described. 
The finder @ is provided with a sight &, and on the reflecting 
face of the body a a cross or mark is made to the proper point- 


ah 


Fig. 4. 


ing or sighting of the camera. It is preferable to arrange the 
finder in such a manner that one or both of its parts can be folded 
flat in the same way as the known Newton view finder, thus -t 
the same time protecting the sight &. All these embodiments of 
the invention, however, do not interfere with the principle 
thereof, the characteristic feature of which is a surface having 
curves oppositely described. 

Naturally it is possible to make a lens, as shown in Fig. 4, 
one surface of which is the hereinbefore described saddle surface 
and which produces in corinection with a plane reflector at about 
an angle of 45 degrees and arranged behind the lens, a view of 
the kind obtained in the previously described view finder. 
This form (Fig. 4) is also a modification based on 
mentioned principle, but is not, however, so satisfac 


he above 
ory. 


In 


conclusion it may be remarked that the finder does not prodt 
a real image; the image reflected in the finder consists of t 
parts, namely a real image produced by the meridional conca 
curves and a virtual image produced by the equatorial cony 
curves. Therefore the focal lines produced by the meridior 
sections can be collected on a ground glass screen or the lil 
Rathenower Optische-Industrie-Anstalt, vorm Emile Bus« 
Rathenow, Germany. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Iuerrran N.F.—N6. 295,494. Plates included in this class prepai 
for photographic purposes. The Imperial Dry Plate Compar 
Lid., Ashford Road, Cricklewood, London, N.W., manufactur 
of photographic materials. August 13, 1907. 


Dew Apparatus, &C. 


a 


Full View Printing Frames. Made by Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and | 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 

A new idea in printing frames is embodied in this introduction 
Messrs. Houghtons. The negative is inserted in a rabbet in ¢ 
end of the frame and beneath a weak spring at the other. TI 
by a screw adjustment the paper is clamped tightly in register w: 


one end of the negative, so that the whole of the print can 
examined, saving only the narrow strip ($ inch), by which the pa 
is tightly clipped. The back of the frame is therefore made with 
a hinge, and the frames can thus be made at a price which is 
greater than that of the ordinary pattern—namely, 6d. each, 


quarter-plate size, 11d. in half-plate, and 1s. 10d. in whole-pl: 
One advantage that might be mentioned is that the negative be 
clamped in the frame cannot accidentally fall out and get scrate 
or broken. 
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he Ensign Lens. Supplied by Hough i 
uy ee Teedae: Pe ry ghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High 

Messrs. Houghtons announce a, special offer of the newly introduced 
“Ensign” anastigmat lens, either with or without the well-known 
“Koilos” shutter. Up to the end of the present month they are 
prepared to supply two series of these lenses, working at respectively 
f/5.8 and //7.7. A 43in. lens of the former series costs in aluminium 
mount and iris diaphragm £2 19s. 6d.; whilst complete with the 
*Koilos” shutter its price is £4 12s. 64. The lens, it should be 
nentioned, is separable into two components of 74in. and 83in., the 
ther two numbers, Series I., being similarly divisible into lenses 
if about 14 and nearly double the focal length of the complete objec- 


ye. The Series II., at the lesser aperture of //7.7, costs, in the case 
[ the 43in. lens, in aluminium mount, £1 17s. 6d. A “Sanderson” 
mera, offering, as our readers know, a very great rise of front, gave 
$a convenient opportunity of testing the behaviour of these lenses 
-actual practice, and we were thus able to see for ourselves the 
ty great covering power and good definition afforded, even when the 
ms is used to cover a plate much larger than that for which 14 
listed. Messrs. Houghtons make their offer through the photo- 
aphic dealers throughout the country, from whom circulars more 
lly describing the new “Ensign” anastigmat and the “ Koilos ” 
utter may be obtained. 

“Sono” Rernex Cammras.—Messrs. Marion and Co. have added 
the series of “Soho” reflex cameras one of stereoscopic size, taking 
plate of 54in. to 34in. This they fit with special removable screens 
d divisions, permitting the use of two paired lenses. The stereo 
vision is so constructed as to work with the movement of the 
ror, while it can be removed in a moment when desired. The 
ice of the new reflex, with three double backs, stereoscopic screens, 
d divisions, is £14 10s., including the mounting of two paired 
Ises, but not the lenses themselves. With 2 Cooke Series III., 
5, paired 44in. focus, the cost is £22; with 2 Zeiss-Tessar, /6.3, 
red 43in. focus, £23 18s. ; with 2 Goerz-Dagor, //6.8, paired 5in, 


F, £25; and with 2 Ross homocentrics, £/6.3, paired 4in. focus, 
Ss. 


ee ok 
Avrocrromr Prarns.—Messs, A. E. Staley and Co. announce that 


*Y are prepared to supply Autochrome plates in the English sizes 
their usual customers. 


‘For ruts Reuier, Much Tuanxs.”—At the time of writing, a 
s¢ portion of the large edition of “Colour Photography 
ih the Lumiére Autochrome Plates” has reached the 
ads of individual readers. The appearance of the publica- 


n; So we have learned from many quarters, has been wel- 
hed by those wishing for a concise, reliable instruction 
the process. Not, only so, it has proved a boon to 


ens desiring to escape from the ubiquitous questioner clamour- 
for information as to the why and wherefore of the process. 
h Photographic dealers and professional photographers have 
nd it an admirable means of saving themselves the trouble of 
sthy explanations, The small sum of 2d. cannot be an obstacle 
he purchase of a brochure which explains the mechanism of the 
mere process, and gives all the directions necessary for its prac- 
» The firm of Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., we would repeat, is 
Sole wholesale source of supply, and orders for the publication 
uld be addressed to them at 88-89, High Holborn, Tondon, W.C., 
t 70-78, York Street, Glasgow. 


Dew D)aterials. 


“Ivory Matt” Bromide Paper. Made by Thomas Tlingworth and 
Co., Ltd., Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 

In this new brand of their bromide paper, Messrs, Illingworth 
have produced a printing medium worthy of the attention particu- 
larly of professionali photographers. The paper has a delicately matt 
surface, and it supplies prints of fine purity in the whites. Its great 
range of gradation in conjunction with these two qualities fits it for 
the great majority of subjects, but it is especially suitable for pro- 
ducing the smaller sizes of portraits which have a handsome appear- 
ance on both the untreated and sulphide-toned paper. The amidol or 
metol-hydroquinone developer is specially suitable for the new paper, 
and if the instructions are followed, “Ivory Matt” certainly gives 
results of the first degree of excellence. 


Christmas Mounts. Made y Bartons’, 114, Golden Hillock Road, 
Birmingham. 
We have seen many selections of mounts and folders intended for 
he reception of photographs to be ultimately posted as Christmas 
greetings, ‘but we can honestly say that, despite the undoubted care 
estowed upon their production and the money paid for colour print- 
ing, none of them have ever approached the effect obtained by these 
productions of Messrs. Bartons’ in an infinitely simpler way. The 
mounts consist of the fine textured papers which Messrs. Bartons’ 
lave supplied of late for the purposes of photographers with an eye 
o the tasteful presentment of their works, and contain only a simple 
design printed in a pale ink and enclosing only the simple words, 
“Christmas Greetings.” The average Christmas card, photographic 
or otherwise, commonly sins in being too effusive, and the sim- 
plicity of Messrs. Bartons’ designs is in nice accordance with the 
brevity of the wording, and the whole effect we think of a photograph, 
particularly if the latter is dry-mounted to its support, will be as 
fine as is obtainable in a shape intended to pass through the post as 
a Christmas souvenir, We haye no particulars of the prices of the 
mounts, but they are obtainable on application to Messrs. Bartons’. 
at 114, Golden Hillock Road, Birmingham, where also we imagine 
our professional readers may be able to obtain samples of the dif- 
ferent styles. We should strongly recommend them to do so. 
The Pictorialist’s Outfit. Supplied by John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


It is remarkable that the idea which has been embodied in this 
outfit by Messrs. Griffin should never have occurred to any other of 
the many firms catering for that creature of modern growth—the 
pictorial photographer. However, that is not to say that it is 
Messrs. Griffin who have been behind in the matter, for their intro- 
duction follows closely on their entrance into the business of catering 
particularly for photographers of this class. In the little outfit which 
they offer they include a bottle of matt varnish, of retouching medium 
and of local reducer, which appears to be of the “ Baskett” type conl- 
taining a spirituous liquid with a fair proportion of abrading matter 
in suspension. They also provide two fine spotting brushes, an HB 
and BB pencil, and a sheet o papier-minerale, together with a con- 
venient palette and spotting colours of three tints. Tt may be ques- 
tioned whether the methods of control are quite as much in fayour 
as they were two or three years ago; indeed, Messrs. Griffin, as much 
as anybody else, have tolled the death knell of these methods by their 
commercial introduction of the oil process, which provides all the 
control—much more than can be obtained by these means—with far 
less trouble. Still the outfit is bound to be of service to many whose 
desire to improve a negative is based only on! technical reasons, and 
is not associated with any particular pictorial aspiration. The 
materials supplied in the set before us can be heartily recommended 
to such as these. The price of the set is Qs. 9d. 
= 

Warrorp Camera Crus.—The fifth annual exhibition of the above 
club will be held in the Corn Exchange, Watford, on October 30 and 
1, entries closing October 24. Mr. A. Horsley Hinton will judge the 
exhibits, and silver and bronze medals will be placed at his disposal 
for award. Two special awards also are offered—namely, a silver 


plaque in the champion class, open to all, and a special gold medal 
given by the president for the best exhibit in the members’ classes. 
Entry forms are how ready and may be obtained on application te 


W. R. Gunton, 139, High Street, Watford, 
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CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Tue Lumiere Co., 89, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., have 
issued a new edition of their formule for development, including 
those for the new “ Autochrome” plates. The instructions for the 
use of the latter are also given, together with a useful series of 
hints on failures and remedies. The booklet will be sent post free 
to any applicant. 

Mussrs. Marton anv Co.’s list, as a comprehensive catalogue of 
photographic apparatus, merits a prominent reference on the re- 
appearance of a new edition. In the-present instance, Messrs. Marion. 
have contrived to further reduce the number of pages without sacri- 
ficing the usefulness of the list for the purposes of the photographer 
who is concerned only with providing the best tools for his work. 
The amateur will not find here particulars of every accessory which 
human ingenuity has devised avowedly for his assistance, but he will 
find, very well arranged and amply illustrated, an excellent selection 
of standard apparatus and materials. A convenient volume, which 
is issued to the trade only, lists many fine art publications, water- 
colour drawings, and frames and stationery, which is an important 
part of Messrs. Marion’s business. The two lists should certainly be 
at the elbow of the professional photographer, who, we believe, may 
obtain either of them on application to Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., 
22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. 

A vsEFUL 16-page pamphlet reaches us from Messrs. Ross, Ltd., 
111, New Bond Street, in the shape of particulars of the fitting 
of the firm’s well-known “ Homocentric” anastigmat lens to popular 
types of hand cameras. The list gives the size of lens most suitable 
for the various Kodak and Premo cameras, with the prices of the 
complete instruments thus fitted. 

Messrs. Perkin, Son, and Co., Lrp., 99, Hatton Garden, send 
us two very timely lists of theirs which we can emphatically sug- 
gest should be in the hands of photographers equipping themselves 
for the winter season’s work. The catalogue of enlarging apparatus 
using artificial light specifies the various instruments and accessories 
in which Messrs, Perken have embodied years of experience. The 
practical value of these pieces of apparatus is too widely recog- 
nised to require further commendation from us. The list of projec- 
tion lanterns and lamps, jets, and attachments is not the largest, 
but it is all the more useful on account of its inclusion of only the 
most reliable articles for the lanternist. Both catalogues are sent 
free by Messrs. Perken. 
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Itrorp Prarrs.—The latest edition of the Ilford plate handbook 
is worth procuring if only for the beautiful example of decorative 
photography which adorns its first page and is an example of the 
camera applied to draw attention to the notable Ilford manufactures, 
The book specifies the particular characteristics of the Ilford plates, 
supplies a useful table of exposures, and advises on the proper illu- 
mination of the dark-room. Moreover, it offers a reasonable and 
assimilable chapter of instruction in the development of a plate with 
pyro-soda, explains what to do ini cases of incorrect exposure, and 
gives one or two developing formule, hydroquinone, metol, amidol, 
metol-pyro, and metol-hydroquinone, which should be noted by those 
who fight shy of pyro. Notes on intensification, reduction, and other 
expedients for improvement conclude a most useful and precisely 
worded book of instruction, a book which every plate user may con- 
sult with profit, and may recommend to a beginner in doubt. The 
book may be had gratis from photographic dealers everywhere, or for 
one penny stamp, direct from Ilford, post free. 


Tue Linxep Rine at Homp.—That most enjoyable function of the 
exhibition season, when the members of the Linked Ring are at 
home to their friends, took place at the exhibition at 54, Pall Mall 
East, on Tuesday last. A large number of guests, representative of 
the most varied interests in photography, assembled in the home of 
the Photographic Salon, and were unanimous in praise of the Linked 
Ring’s hospitality. One cannot ask for more than to meet one’s 
friends and to spend an hour with intervals of genuine entertain- 
ment, and the Linked Ring’s infallible tact in stage managing their 
evening provided every opportunity for chatting awhile with old 
friends and listening with them to such accomplished entertainers 
as Mr. Arthur Helmore, whose burlesques of actors and mock 
sermon are some of the things which will bear repetition at many 
another Salon “ At Home.” 


Deetings of Societies. 


= 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18. 


Aberdeen Photographic Association. ‘‘Chemical Theory and Photograpk 
Practice.” Robert Giegg, B.Sc., F.I.C. 


Monpbay, OCTOBER 21. 


Lancaster Photographic Society. ‘‘ Among the Dutchmen with a Camera.” , J. ' 
Ferguson. 
Stafford Photographic Society. 


Beginners.” Henry Cliff. 


“A Simple Method of Development fi 


Bradford Photographic Society. ‘‘‘ Wellington’ Iso. Plates and 8.C.P.” Ha 
Wade. 

South London Photographic Society ‘“ Animal Sculptures in Church Archite 
ture.” Geo. C. Druce. Monthly Competition—(Prints). , 

Slough Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph’ Negatiy 
Paper.” 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22. 


Redhill and District Camera Club. 
ment.” W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S. 
Birmingham Photographic Society. \e 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 

Harry Wade. 
Leeds Photographic Society. 
Company. fc 
Keighley and District Photographic Association. 
Norway.” J. Skirrow. 
Wimbledon and District Camera Club. 
Hart. 
Hove Camera Club. 


“Theory and Practice of Time Develo 


Annual Meeting. 


‘“« Wellington’ Iso. Plates 


‘The Platinotype Process.” The Platinotyy 
“A Visit to the Fjords ¢ 
“Crossed Swords Pigment Paper.” F-. | 
“ Rotary ‘Carbograph’ Paper.” 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 
“Tntensification and Reduction.” Messrs. Stonehou: 


H. J. Goodwin. 


Everton Camera Club. 
and Others 
Coventry Photographic Club. _‘‘ The Carbon Process.” 
Croydon Camera Club. Lantern Night. 
Leeds Camera Club. ‘‘ Exposure and Development.” J. Fred Seaman. 
Edmonton and District Photographle Society. ‘Rotary ‘ Carbograph’ Paper 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. Fifteen Minutes’ Lecturette Competitio 
Central Technical College Photographic Society. ‘The Ieading Principles 
Velox Manipulation.” A. W. Green. 
E. T. Holding. 


South Suburban Photographic Society. ‘‘ Figure Work.” 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24. 
‘‘Flower and Fruit Phot 


Rev. W. E. Wigfall. 
Picture Making ] 


Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. 
graphy.” Edward Seymour. 

Hull Photographic Society. ‘‘ Beverley Minster.” 

North London Photographic Society. ‘‘Steps Towards 
Photography.” H. Snowden Ward. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘‘ Aston Hall and the Holte Family.” E. 
Timings. 

Richioad’ Gamers. Club. ‘‘Réntgen Rays.” 

London and Provincial Photographic Association, 

Longton and District Photographie Society. 
H. Wade. 

Woolwich Photographie Society. 


Dr. Rodman. 
Annual Supper. 
“The ‘ Wellington’ Iso. Plate 


“Rotary ‘Carbograph’ Paper.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATIO} 


Commitren MEETING. 


A meErrine of the General’ Committee was held at the Royal Phot 
eraphic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, 11th ins 
Present: Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred Ellis, S. H. Fry, H. ] 
Hull, A. Mackie, H. S. Mendelssohn, D. Prodger, Lang Sim 
R. Fellows Willson, H. A. Chapman, J.P. (Swansea), P. Lankest 
(Tunbridge Wells), and T. C. Turner (Hull). In the absence of 4 
President, Mr. S. H. Fry occupied the chair. 
The Hon. Secretary reported that the September number of tl 
“Circular” had been posted to members since the last committ 
meeting, and that the invitation to contribute to the P.P.A. Exhik 
tion to be held at the office of the “B.J.” in February next ha 
been sent out, and were being well responded to. He also sai 
that he had visited Mr. Jacolette on the previous day, and regrette 
to find that his progress towards recovery was not as rapid as the 
would all wish. He was instructed to convey to Mr, Jacolette the 
regret at his enforced absence, and best wishes for his speec 
return to health. 

The remainder of the meeting was occupied in the discussion + 
applications for advice, etc., made by various members of a natu 
that cannot be reported. 


Memprrs’ MEETING. 

At the members’ meeting which followed the chair was occupit 
by Mr. Alfred Ellis. A paper was read by Mr. Edgar Scame 
on “ Advertising in Professional Photography: Does it Pay?” at 
an interesting discussion ensued. 
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AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the meeting held on October 10, 1907, Mr. H. CG. Rapson in the 
hair, Mr. Seymour lectured upon flower photography. In his work 
Mir. Seymour used a 12-10 camera, and focussed the nearest par 
f the subject, stopping down until all was sharp—as he thought it 
hould ‘be in flower work. The subject was pinned to the back- 
yound, and if any leaf was required where it could not be pinned, 
“touch of glue did the trick. In some cases twenty to thirty pins 
yere used, varying from those 4 in. long to the longest blanket: 
in. Pansies he always wired to make them take the position 


LONDON 


esired. 
“The lighting was governed by white art muslin, which was 
fretched over the source of light, and the backgrounds were o 
rey, brown, dark green, or white cardboard. The subject was 
inned to it in order to obtain the shadows essential to a successtu 
gsult. The background and subject were turned to an angle from 
r towards the light as seemed desired. 
The darker the flower the darker the background, and with 
dlicate subjects the lighter backgrounds should be used. Do not, 
lid Mr. Seymour, spare the knife: trim off all unnecessary leaves. 
he lecturer stated that he used ortho plates, but very seldom a 
reen. Time development he had read about, and thought pretty, 
ut it failed him in practice. 
His method was to give very full exposure, even to over-exposure ; 
ul he then developed with a strong pyro developer without 
‘omide, and weak in alkali. Immediately the highest light attained 
sity, he plunged the plate into the fixing-bath. If the result 
as too flat, he built up afterwards by intensification, in this way 
taining each value in its proper gradation. His exposures for 
spt. were 20 sec. at //16 in the strong light; to brighten the greens 
sdamped them with water just prior to exposure. 
Tn addition to the many prints that were on the table, Mr. Sey- 
our showed some 120 slides, some of which were exceedingly fine; 
it one could not help thinking that very many would have been 
istly improved by the judicious use of a light-filter, the greens 
ing in many cases too dark. 
Mr. Haddon did not think that the best results were obtained hy 
euse of strong pyro, and he thought that the developer should 
ithe reverse, viz., weak in pyro, for the finest results. Nor did 
isee the need to pin the subject to the background. He suggested 
at a sheet of glass with the background at a little distance would 
an improvement. Mr. Seymour said that in some cases he did 
lute his developer, but in nearly all cases he over-exposed, hence 
8 strong solution. 
Croypon Camera Crvs.—Mr. A. W. Green, representing Messrs. 
J, Griffin and'\Sons, gave a demonstration last week of the Rawlins 
‘printing process, every step necessary to successfully work it 
ing clearly and ably pointed out. The process being now well 
own, it will ‘be sufficient to summarise one or two points dealt 
th by the lecturer, and not included in the instructions for work- 
3 the process issued by Messrs. Griffin. In the first place, Mr. 
een laid stress on the desirability of employing a suitable gela- 
ised paper tor operating upon. That worked out by Mr. Raw- 
S was the outcome of many experiments, and liberties could be 
fen with it, which might lead to disaster with other substra- 
ned supports. Single-transfer papers, for instance, sometimes 
ommended, did not permit of the pigment being cleaned off in 
@ of error, and a fresh start made. There was also the ever- 
sent danger with other substrata, of the gelatine pitting under 
Faction of the brush, with a resulting spotting of the prints. 
® usual artists’ pigments, the lecturer said, were not ground 
ly enough, nor were they of sufficient consistency; they, more- 
t, were slow driers. The Rawlins’ special oil-pigments overcame 
86 objections. The fitch brushes recommended must have natural 
§; and for this reason were more expensive than brushes with 
teared ” hairs, which split in use and would not then work 
isfactorily. Hog-hair brushes might, be employed 


however, 


*n broad effects were sought. Mr. Green, in the course of his 
aks, slowly built up some capital oil-prints, at the same time 
Strating various methods of controlling results. 

art of the evening Dr. Mees introduced yet another 
This, he genially observed, would probably not be the 


n the earlier 
7 plate. 


faintest use to his hearers, though it had undoubted theoretical 
interest, which he might dilate upon later im the session. The 
new-comer possessed red and blue sensitiveness, but was quite blind 
to the green. He proposed that the following experiment should 
be carried out by those willing to undertake it. He had with him 
several boxes of plates in sets of three. One in each set contained 
ordinary plates; these were, of course, “wrong” one end of the 
Spectrum. The next’ box in the set contained the “ theoretically 
interesting” plates, and a light-filter cutting out the blue, with which 
they were to be used; consequently, compared with the ordinary 
plates, they would be “ wrong” the other end of the spectrum. 
The third box contained Wratten’s “ panchromatics,” and an 
adjusted “correct luminosity” filter. Comparative identical ex- 
posures were to be made on the three plates, and the results shown 
on a subsequent occasion. Several members undertook to carry out 
the experiment, which should prove an instructive one. At the 
conclusion of Dr. Mees’ remarks a member rose and suggested that 
Messrs. Wratten might usefully carry the matter a step further, by 
issuing a plate totally insensitive to the visible and invisible ravs 
of the spectrum. Apart from certain practical disadvantages, that 
bugbear of the modern photographer, viz., the erroneous transla- 
tion of colour-values, would be rendered impossible, and in addition 
all operations could be carried out in broad daylight, in itself no 
small an advantage. This week a lantern-night is announced, with 
a free distribution of samples on a grand scale, which should ensure 
a record attendance. 


Centrat Trcuntcar Corner PHoroGRAPHic Socrrry.—On Wednes- 
day, October 9, Mr. F Martin-Duncan, F.R.P.S., delivered a most 
interesting lecture on “Denizens of the Deep.” A most enjoyable 
evening was spent, and those ifiterested in the subject may like to 
know that a book of Mr. Martin-Duncan’s is shortly to be pub- 
ished, bearing the same title as his ecture—viz., ‘ Denizens of the 
Deep.” 


Sourn Susursan PHorocrapuic Socrery.—Ovyer fifty members and 
riends were present at Plough Hall, High Street, Lewisham, on 
Wednesday evening, to listen to a stimulating lecture by Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward, editor of the “Photographic Monthly,” and a well- 
known judge at exhibitions. Mr. T. K. Grant was in the chair. Mr. 
Ward’s subject was “Points for Picture Makers,” and in delight- 
ully informal, humorous style he gave what he described as a “ chat,” 
suggesting rather than prescribing the forms and arrangements which 
go to the making of a successful picture. The old symbolists, he 
said, held that the perpendicular line represented virility, energy, 
strength, movement; the horizontal line, quiescence, calm, repose. 
So if a pictorialist wanted to make the most of a scene suggesting 
action, motion, strength, it was advisable to use the upright picture, 


employing the horizontal form where it was desired to suggest repose. 


The pointed church spire and the squat, square church tower were 
graphically used to illustrate this point. Discussing and illustrating 
the various arrangements of line and mass ina picture, some obviously 
pictorial and some the reverse, he suggested that for some reason, 
which he left it to his hearers to explain, a picture is more effective 
and more likely to be accepted at the exhibition if the principal 
object of interest is placed on the right of the canvas than if it happens 
to be placed on the leit. Further, he suggested that a point near the 
top right-hand corner was the “strongest” point in the picture at 
which to place the principal object, much stronger even than the top 
left-hand corner, as might be seen by reversing the arrangement. 
The reason of that, too, he ieft his audience to decide. 
From these interesting considerations he passed to the question of 
relative tones, and, alluding to the difficulty of getting by photo- 
graphy the correct tone for objects of a reddish tinge, illustrated his 
point by slides of two pictures by Miss Kate Smith, whose tone 
rendering was usually perfect, but who in the first of these repre- 
sented the brown sails of a ht in full sunlight by a tone that 
was almost black, and in the second similarly falsified the tone of 
a chestnut horse. On the other hand, he showed slides of photographs 
by the same clever artist, in which the tones were magnificent, and 
strong sunlight was luminously represented without the usual accom- 
paniment (in photographs) of pitch black shadows. After a brief 
discussion a hearty yote of thanks to the lecturer concluded the 
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Avtocurome Prares 1s Nature Srupy.—Mr. Martin Duncan 
should be assured of a large audience when, on Thursday next, 
October 24, he gives the first of the weekly lectures at the Blen- 
heim Club, taking for his subject “The Application of Auto- 
chrome Plates in Natural History.” Mr. Duncan will exhibit a 
series of autochrome slides on the screen, including a number of 
living subjects. He may justly claim to be the first to apply the 
plates to scientific work. 

Fire ar a Srupio.—aA fire broke out last week in the studio of 
Mr. G. A. Coulson, photographer, of Lower High Street, West Brom- 
wich. The studio and its contents, including a number of valuable 
cameras, were completely destroyed. The damage is heavy, and is 
only partially covered by insurance. The cause of the outbreak is 
unknown. 

DrespeN PuorocrapHic Exurprrion, 1909.—A competition’ has 
been arranged in connection with this proposed exhibition. The com- 
mittee, being anxious to obtain an artistic poster, are offering prizes 
to the amount of £125 (first prize £50) for competition amongst both 
painters and photographers. It is anticipated that the value of the 
prizes will ensure a quantity of work by first-class artists in both 
professions being entered. Particulars may be obtained, gratis, from 
the offices of the exhibition, Neumarkt 1, Dresden-A. 

PHorogRaPHic SuRVEY AND Recorp or SuRREY.—Photographic and 
other societies in the county of Surrey will doubtless be interested 
to learn that a lecture entitled ‘‘The Camera as a Historian—County 
Record Work,” which is illustrated with lantern slides, has been 
prepared for circulation by the council of the above association. 
Arrangements have already been made for delivery of the lecture a 
meetings of severall societies affiliated to the Survey, but as there 
are still a few vacant dates the secretary would be glad to hear 
from any society in the county who would care to secure it. Those 
interested in the matter should apply as soon as possible to Mr. 
Frank F. Wood, 11, Milton Road, Wallington, who will supply al! 
particulars. 

Hove Camera Crius.—This is the last of the three “ Southern” 
exhibitions, and will be held at the Town Hall, Hove, December 1 
to 14, entries closing December 3. Pictures are sent free of charge 
between Southampton, Southsea and Hove, and there are reduced 
rates for entries at all three exhibitions for which a special entry form 
is provided. Mr. R. Child Bayley will judge the Hove exhibits, and 
a French plaque, entitled “Salut au Soleil,” will be placed at his 
disposal for award in the open classes. Entry forms are now ready 
and may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. Stanley Read, 12, Old 
Steine, Brighton. 

ForrHcomine.—Among the publishers’ autumn announcements we 
see that of a volume “ Photography,” by A. Watkins, to be issued by 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd. “ Photo-Chemistry,” by 
§. E. Sheppard (Longmans), is presumably the volume of which Dr. 
Sheppard is joint author with Dr. C. E. K. Mees. 

SourHampron Camera Crus.—The prospectus and year-book fir 
the season 1907-8 provides evidence of Mr. §. G. Kimber’s persistent 
energy. Among the lecturers at Southampton are Messrs. E.. Seymour 
(Floral Photography), G. E. H. Rawlins (the oil process), C. H. 
Hewitt (Architecture), C. B. Howdill (Series), and Henry J. Comley 
(Colour-Photography on three-colour carbon and “ Autochrome’ 
plates). 


“ 


PHOTOGRAPHISCHE INDUSTRIE,” our Dresden contemporary, which, 
while being the organ of the photographic trade in Germany, devotes 
itself unremittingly to the scientific side of photography, has now 
secured for the occupancy of its editorial chair Herr K. W. Wolt- 
Czapek, for many years on the staff of the “Prager Tagerblatt,” ana 
a recognised authority on the Continent on colour-photography. We 
anticipate finding in our contemporary in the future a due share of 
space allotted to the coming innovations in! colour work. 


R.P.S.—The followimg lectures will be delivered at the New 
Gallery :—Saturday, October 19: “(My Experiences in the Jamaic 
Harthquake,” by Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., F.G.S., F.C.S., F.R.G 
M.J.S. Monday, October 21: “Two Benedictine Ministers,” by 
H. Harvey Piper, Hon. M.S.A. Thursday, October 24, “ Bird Hunting 
in the Balkans,” by R_ B. Lodge. 


} 


Lonpon AND Proyinctat PHorograpuic Assocrarion.—The above 
association hold its annual supper on October 24, 1907, at the Hotel 
Boulogne, 27, Gerrard Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W., when any 
friends and visitors will be heartily welcomed. The hon. sec., Mr. 
E. R. Human, will gladly answer the inquiries of any who would 
like to be present. 

Mussrs. Sratey notify us that owing to the increased cost of glass, 
etc., the prices of the “Euryplan” lenses have been slightly raised. 
A circular of the revised prices may be obtained on application: to 
Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

Puorocrapuic LANTERN Lecrures.—Many a society secretary or 
any one who has to provide lecture entertainments for the public will 
e grateful to us for drawing attention to the prospectus of lectures 
y Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., of whose photographic qualifications there 
is no need for us.to write: the exhibitions and the reproductions of 
Mr. Blake’s always original work speak for themselves. Mr. Blake’s 
charm and mastery as a lecturer may not, however, be equally well 
known even to admirers of his photographs, and for that reason we 
may refer to the six photographically illustrated lectures which he 
is prepared to deliver. ‘Walks with a camera in London” will 
probably delight photographers as much as the others, but Mr. 
Blake’s delicious humour, his fine sense of presenting old things inl 
new ways, and his eye for the picturesque im familiar subjects, make 
him a most welcome lecturer to any cultivated audience. Particulars 
of Mr. Blake’s engagements are obtainable from him at the Blenheim 
Club, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 

“On tHE Hints or HuartH” is the title of a booklet forming 
No. 1 of “Out of the Fog” series; which Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Lid., are issuing with a special view to 
the requirements of those who are desirous of spending their week. 
ends in some spot within easy reach of the metropolis over which 
the fog-demon has no control, at any rate, for the present. The little 
book deals, in narrative form, with the more picturesque spots in 
and around Caterham Valley, and is well worth the small outlay of 
6d., for which it cam be obtained from the above firm, at 4, Stationers’ 


Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


ge 
CHarce Acamnst A Canvasser.—Charles Hodge, at one time a 
Penarth chimney sweep, but of late years trading as the Phenix 
Photographing Company, 5, Tewkesbury Street, Cardiff, was charged 
at Penarth last week with larceny by means of a trick. The allega- 
tion was that defendant went round canvassing for orders for enlarge- 
ments, in some cases getting as much as 10s. or 15s. by instalments, 
and the enlargements never came to hand. <A large number of wit- 
nesses were called, and gave evidence bearing out this statement. Mr. 
Stephens, for the prisoner, said he would reserve his defence, but 
he would give a satisfactory answer to all the charges. Prisoner 
was remanded till the Quarter Sessions next week at Swansea. 
Rammway CarrtaGe PHorograpus.—At the Lewes County Court 
last week Benn and Cronin, photographers, London and Southwick, 
sued Harcourt Smith, Uckfield, and Edgar Smith, Hailsham, each 
for £5 for advertisement views displayed in the panels of railway 
carriages. The question in dispute in both cases was the wording 
of the contract note. Plaintiffs alleged there was no stipulation 
that the views should be displayed in compartments of a certain class, 
and they could not dictate 1o the railway company. Harcourt Smith 
did not consider the exhibition value of the views was as great in 
one class as in another, from his business point of view, and in 


| consequence he refused to pay the account. He did not consider 


the value of the advertisements in second-class equal to third-class. 
Edgar Smith said he was promised by the firm’s representative that 
the views should appear in the trains running between Tunbridge 
Wells and Eastbourne—about thirty miles run. Instead, they were 
only placed in a local train running between Hailsham and Polegate. 
Plaintiffs brought a witness to prove that the views were seen in a 
railway carriage at Hridge the previous week. His Honour, in giving 
judgment for plaintiffs for £2 and costs in each case, pointed out that 
no particular class or trains was stipulated in the contracts. 
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Answers 10 Correspondents, 


All matters intended for the text portion of this Journan, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ Tun Horrors, Tan Barris 
JourNaL oF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 
Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GRreENwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, Weon 
undertake the registration of copyright photocranhs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with tha 


fee. 


OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


¥. Broadhead, 12, The Market Place. Lynchford Road, Farnborough, Hants. 

Photograph of a Group taken to Commemorate the Marquis of Granby's Coming 
Age. 

Me copie Post Card Co., Ltd., Essex House, Stratford, London, E, 

Two Ph. tegraphs of the Kirkcoldy Trades Band. 

Harrison, The Studio, Skipton Road, Barnoldswick. Photograph of the 
Rostrum and Communion Decorated for Harvest Festival at the Baptist 
Church, Barnoldswick. us 4 
Vallace, Eskbank Road, Dalkeith. Pho’ograph of Pierre, Langlade. 

G. Webber, 1, Brock Street, Lancaster. Photograph of the late T. F. 
Fenwick, Esq. P 
haw, 32, Briardale Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. Photograph of the R.M.S. 
* Lusitania.” 

A. 8. Munslow, 96, Cambridge Street, Norwich, Norfolk, Photograph of 
he Interior of the Roman Catholic Church, bournemouth. Photograph of 
Log Rolling on the Wensum. F i 

Vilkinson, 1, Royal Arcade, Norwich. ‘aree Photographs of the Norwich 
Jitu Football Club, one with Directors and stoff for Season 1907-8. 

. Turner, Ralway Inn, Stafford Street, Hanley, Staffs. Photograph of the 
Tanley and District Military Band. : 
ithrie, 18, Swan Street, Brechin. Drawing of Old Arms of the Long Defunct 
family of the House of Edzell. dzell, Forfarshire (1553). 
imnders, Stoneyhurst, Southbourne Road, Pokesdown, Bournemouth, Photo- 
raph entitled ** Pokesdown Beach.” 

F. T.—On developing, the “ Watkins Manual” (Watkins Meter 
Co., Hereford, 1s.) ; on studio work, “Lighting in Photographic 
Studios,” by P. C. Duchochois, 1s. 

[. Corn.—We cannot refer you to a better formula than the fol- 
lowing :—Pale gum resin, 200 grs.; gum dammar, 90 ers. ; gum 
mastic, 20 grs.; oil of juniper, 1 drachm; oil of turpentine, 2 to 
4ozs. This is the formula recommended by Mr. Arthur Whiting 
in his book “ Retouching.” 

HiciaL Licur.—I am in a house where there is no gas, and will 
eel obliged if you will kindly tell me (1) whether there is an 
apparatus for producing artificial light to enable me to give ex- 
posures in ferrotype work. (2) Is there such a thing as reflec- 
lor that can be placed inside the camera for viewing things 
right way up?—Tinrypn. 

(1). The “Ideal” lamp of Messrs. Houghtons should do what 
you require. (2) Except in conjunction with a focussing screen 
on the top, or in the side of the camera—a reflex camera, in fact, 
here is not. A mirror is sold, however, to fix outside the back 
i an ordinary camera, and permits of the image being viewed in 
he natural position. Messrs. Houghtons, we believe, are the 
nakers. 

Ine Sirver.—Is there any chemical obtainable with which 
[can throw down the silver in a fixing bath (for plates only) 
hat does not cause a smell? If so, how much would I require to 
‘throw down” the silver in a tank holding three gallons? Also 
low long would it take before I could run off the surplus bath? 
have used “ sulphuretted potash” for obtaining residues before, 
mt the smell has been objected to.—W. S. G. 

You can, try zine dust, which is a powerful reducer of the silver, 
ut isnot a great improvement over the sulphide in freedom from 
dour. Use a handful in the quantity you name; ani excess will 
ono harm. Sulphide, however, is the best material. 
HMGHT.—(2). Can you suggest a good wide-angle lens for flash- 
ght work, one that will cover well at a large aperture, and not 
ve much distortion, for 12 x 10 and 15 x 12 work?—J. 8S. C. 

(1) Maloni’s Patents Co., Ltd., Ayr, N.B.; Houghtons Ltd., 
3-89, High Holborn, London, W.C.; the Tress Co., 42, Oxford 
meet, London, W. The Schroeder lamp and particulars of it 
€ obtainable from Messrs. Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, 


London, W. (2). We cannot. If you require a wide angle you 
must be content with a moderate aperture. The distortion de- 
pends on the standpoint of the camera. 

ANGLE or Vinw.—The print we send has both ends, it would 
seem, out of focus. The stop was f/16. (1) Should you think 
a shorter focus lens, say a wide angle, would suit this class of 
photography better. (2). What is the largest aperture, should 
you say, that could be used for taking a line of men, same as 
print, so that every man can be defined clearly? This is. im- 
portant to us because in winter instantaneous work is necessary. 
—SEcTION. 

(1). Certainly not, unless you are confined for space, which, we 
take it, is rarely the case. We advise you to use a lens of focus 
at least the length of the plate. This, at //6 or f/8, should cover 
sharply from side to side. (2). As just explained, it depends oni 

the focal length of your lens. A good 12-in. anastigmat will 
cover a 12 x 10 plate from corner to corner. 

Warner-Powrm Prarus.—Can you kindly inform me when the 
Warner-Powrie plate will be obtainable on sale, and where ?— 
EY.) HiNe 

We are not yet in a position to say. We shall keep our readers 
aw courant with the process as information reaches us. 

T. H. Pemprrron.—From the Lumidre Company, 89, Great Russell 
Street, W.C. See our advertisement pages. 

AmartrvR.—On receipt of name and address we will answer your 
query as to a cracked negative. 

Execrric.—(1) If a few ordinary incandescent burners are in the 
neighbourhood of the mercury-vapour tubes, the unpleasant: effect 
of the light is neutralised. (2) One enclosed are or two mercury 
tubes. 

A Question or Accounr.—Some two or three months ago, according 
to instructions, I cycled out about five miles to photograph three 
bulls. The customer wished me to expose two plates on each, 
which meant that I used six 10 x 8 plates. It was not an easy 
task, but I got what I consider to be a good picture of each bull. 
I submitted proofs in the course of a few days, but received. no 
answer, and after waiting a week or so I wrote to the effect that, 
having received no answer, [ feared, lest they had gone astray ; 
would Mr. — kindly reply in answer to my inquiry. This, 
however, failed to get the reply, so after a short time I again wrote 
to say that I trusted no misunderstanding had arisen, and any 
order would be promptly attended to. This again failed, so will 
you kindly tell me if 1 can demanil payment for same and plates 
used, and would you consider 12s. 6d. too much to charge? I have 
no doubt he will resent paying, but surely I shall be in the right 
by sending in bill.—Rwaprr. 

You seem to have acted in a very unbusinesslike way in the 
matter by letting it rest forso long. Your best way now will be to 
render an account for the pictures supplied, at your usual prices, 
and demand payment, and if that is not forthcoming sue for the 
amount in the County Court. 

Mutriprr Portrarrs.—Will you kindly help me with regard to how 
to proceed to obtain a negative of a person in two or three differ- 
ent positions on one and the same plate?—J. B. Runpxx. 

The usual method of obtaining two or more portraits of the 
same person on one plate is to have a repeating back to the 
camera. A very convenient form of this is the “ Multisecto,” 
sold by Messrs. Fallowfield, Charing Cross Road, with which you 
can obtain a dozen or more positions on the same plate. The 
apparatus was described in the “ Journal” for May 31 last: 

R. Hunt.—The only thing’ we can suggest is that you advertise. in 
the “Journal” for the appointment you desire, and stating what 
you consider -your qualifications. We should, however, advise 
you not te throw up your position to take up photography in 
the present state of the labour market without due consideration. 
Do you read the advertisement column, headed “ Situations 
Wanted,” and see the wages asked by really experienced men? 

Srupio Qurry.—I am just about to put up a new studio, and should 
be very much obliged if you could give me an opinion of the 
following design :—Studio, 30ft. long by 15ft. wide ; glass, start- 
ing 5ft. from floor, on north side, and extending at an angle of 
65 degrees to 14ft. high; six blinds; walls covered light green 
diaper paper; small dressing-room at entrance end, 10ft. by 8ft. ; 
dark-room for changing plates, 10ft. by 6ft., at other end. Any 
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suggestions respecting above would be v 
Sruarr B. THomas. 
The design seems, on the whole, very 


permanently opaque, as light there will 
y opaque, g 


general arrangements are good. 


parts. This is well stirred, allowed to 


secret, 


R. T. Extiorr.—Obviously the people to pa 
gave you the order—with the lady’s perm 


postcard which will be sold in Montreal 
If registered here the copyright s 


process ; the Uto bleach-out paper. Pa 


Qolprricut.—t shall be glad if you wil 
following questions, though your valua 


send it, with two prints, and a fee of 


Holborn, W.C. 
BackGROUNDS 


—I am enclosing a small sa 


would make it glossy as ifit was varnis. 
of hints on painting this kind of backg 
know, or are there any books publish 
MANCHESTER. 


March 1 directions are given for ma 


do not publish their methods of manu 


ery gratefully received.— 


good, but in place of the 


blinds 1 and 6 we woutd suggest that the studio there be made 


never be required. The 


other blinds will do very well as proposed. The glass need not 
be carried up to the full height of the 14ft. unless you prefer 
it. The covering for ‘the walls will be very suitable, and the 


Tuomas AsumorE.—A suitable preparation for collotype plates is 
a mixture of “four ale,” 200 parts; syrupy silicate of soda, 10 


stand for some time, and 


then filtered through muslin. A gelatino-bromide plate may 
require a special substratum, the formule for which are trade 


y you are the people who 
ission. There is probably 


no copyright now subsisting in the photograph, so that the threats 
to proceed against you are not worth consideration. 


Coryricut.—Can you inform’me what steps to take to copyright a 


and Quebec?—S. E. 
hould be sustainable in 


Canada, but the copyright law there is somewhat lax, and we 
doubt if the protection is worth very much. 

InquirER.—(1) The pigment films of the Rotary Photographic Com- 
pany, the three-colour Autotype tissues of the Autotype Com- 
pany, the Sanger-Shepherd stripping films, and imbibition 


rticulars of all these have 


appeared in our columns of late. (2) We know of none. 


1 kindly answer me the 
ble columns. (1) How do 


I proceed to copyright a photograph? (2) If such photograph has 
been reproduced previous to the copyright have I any claim? (3) 
Can I stop all sales of reproduction except those issued by me 
after such copyright if done now ?—Anxrovs. 

(1) Fill up the necessary form (from Stationers’ Hall, H.C.) and 


s. (2) No. (3) Yes. 


E. Frensxu.—:Apply to Sanger-Shepherd and Co,, Gray’s Inn Passage, 


mple of background, and 


will be pleased if you could let me know, through the “B.J.P.,” 
what oils or other mediums are used to paint with to get a 
texture that has no tack (same as sample enclosed), and what 


ned, if wanted? Any kind 
round I will be pleased to 
ed that would tell me?— 


On pp. 82 of the issue for February 1 and 155 of that for 


king backgrounds, though 


not the same as the sample sent. Those who make such as that 


facture—it is somewhat a 


trade secret. However, if that is the kind you desire you will, no 


doubt, find it more economical to purc 


Patatine.—The usual fee is 10s. 6d. for a 
inches, or more if the reproduction is 
uncommon interest. 


advice upon the following:—If a gen 
his wife) to be photographed and pay 
being quite willing for same, can the 
us supplying any more copies of his 


Under copyright law the husband 
supplying copies to the order of his wi 
it is conceivable that the distribution 


ing further in the matter. 
Nicut PHorograpHy.—Will you kindly tel 


gentleman who paid for the sitting ?—Asax. 


way may be an offence under the law of libel. We should advise 
you to consider the local circumstances of the parties in proceed- 


hase them than to attempt 


to make them yourself, seeing that they are sold at so low a price. 
No doubt these backgrounds might be made glossy, if such a 
thing was wanted, by varnishing them with ordinary wainscot 
varnish. No books on the subject are published. 


reproduction up to 6 by 4 
larger and the subject of 


Tue ApvantacE or Brine AnotHeR Man’s Wire.—Kindly give your 


tleman brings a lady (no 
s for the sitting, the lady 
husband of the lady forbid 
wite’s photograph to the 


cannot restrain you from 
e’s gentleman friend. Bu 
of the photographs in this 


1 me if you can photograph 


buildings by night? There is a new chemical works close to 
house, and I have been asked to photograph it when it is ligh 
at night. Will you kindly let me know how it could be done 


ANST (US. 


W: can best refer yotito the article on night photography 
Robert S. Dykes which appeared in the “B.J.” for August 
You will find in it the very instruction, necessary in your cas¢ 

Eixcrrio.—It would seem that you are using too much reflected lig 
We could say better from prints, but we should advise you 
dispense with some of your reflecting surfaces. 

A. G. Botwett.-—Barton’s, 114, Golden Hillock Road, Birmingham 

Deap Brack, Erc.—I want to make a dead black for wood. I 


there is a formula on p. 997 of last year’s 


“ 


Almanac,” wh 


include Nigrosine V.V.S. have tried to get it at sey 
chemists and other shops round about here, but no one se 
to know what it is. I also looked in “Lloyd’s Encycloped 


information from.?—ASsINUE. 


he subject. 


but failed to find it in there, so (1) will you say where it can 
obtained? Also I want to make some dark islides, and would 
glad if you can tell me (2) how to polish mahogany wood (wl 
has not been polished before); or if it would take up too m 
space in the “ Journal,” (3) can you tell me where I can get s 


(1) Any chemist can obtain it if he likes to take the trou 
Write for it to Griffin's, Kingsway, or some other firm that s 
plies chemicals, such as ‘Townson and Mercer, or Baird 

Tatlock. (2 and 3) We co not advise you to attempt mal 
dark slides unless you are well equipped with workshop ay 
ances. French polishing requires a good deal of practice, 

Dawbarn and Ward, we believe, publish a small handbook 


Parrentinc.—Should I patent a sensitive solution for photogra 


me 


(soluble in spirit)? Should I start a business in which to y 
he same without patent or with patent? Would you recomm 
——— to employ as patent agents for me?—AMBE 


How can we possibly advise you from such shadowy dete 
It is against our rule to express an opinion of the status of 6 


and of professional gentlemen. 


i 


Tur Tuomas YounG ORATION OF THE 


Oprrican Socrery.— 


above oration has been established for the purpose of provit 
an annual lecture on some subject connected with physical, gec 
trical, or physiological optics, and thus to further the developr 
of those branches of science with which the name of Thomas Y« 
is intimately associated. The orator is elected annually by 
Council of the Optical Society from persons eminent in t 
branches of science or technology. The oration is delivered 
English, in the autumn of each year at the rooms of the Soci 
or at some other suitable lecture hall in London, and is publis 
in the “Transactions” of the Society. Professor M. H. E. Tse 
ning, Director of the Ophthalmological Laboratory of the Sorbo 
Paris, has accepted the invitation of the Council to deliver the 
oration im the Optical Society’s lecture hall, 20, Hanover Sq 
London, W., on Thursday, October 17, at 8.30 p.m., and has ch 
for its title: “The Development of the Science of Physiolo 


Optics During the Nineteenth Century.” 


*,* NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received 8 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are mse 
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An exhibition of examples of photographic portre 


iture by artificial 
hé opens at the house of the “ B.J.” on Friday, 


November 1. 


The exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers at the house 
the “ B.J.” closes to-morrow (Saturday), at 12.40. 

Mr. Arthur Payne gives a formula for a green safe-light, which has 
m found suitable for handling the Autochrome plates. Mr. 
yne lays stress on one important point in avoiding frilling. (P. 803.) 


sir William Abney on the Autochrome process. (P. 804.) 


fhe Society of Colour Photographers. The secretary's report of 
2 past year appears on page 813. The society proposes to hold 
exhibition towards the middle of next year. 


The Warner-Powrie process. Some exqitable criticism of the 
fo specification has appeared in a German journal. 


The Lumiére and Warner-Powrie 


processes figure in the programme 
the Royal Photographic Society. 


(P. 801.) 


in the discussion of Mr. E gar 
| the value of booklet’ dis 
ongly emphasised by several photographers. 


amell’s recent paper before the 
ribution among customers was 


(P. 805.) 


Mne of a series of useful hints on portraiture, in this week’s 
imateur Photographer,” is quoted on page 816. 


Y . 5 . 
i? sound advice from an American professional appears on page 


sulphide in sulphide toning have been 


(P. 808.) 


Mdourless substitutes for 
tked out by Mr. Harry E. Smith. 


Mr. Douglas Carnegie records his experience with a new and delicate 
thod of focussing. (P. 811.) 


e on the “Elements of 


(P. 810.) 


a Martin Duncan contributes an artic 
lti-colour Illumination in Photo-micro Work. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1907. 


Price Tworence. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


i The members of the Society of Colour 
iad ht Ame Photographers should have good reason 
Photographers ‘0 be satisfied with their first appearance 

“on the stage of colour photography. 
Although in a private way among its own members the 
Society has been steadily at work for the past year, little 
has been heard of it until the collection which has been 
brought together at the offices of the “B.J.” showed what 
had been done. As seen from the secretary’s report which 
we publish on another page, the membership has reached 
quite a creditable total during the year, and there is every 
evidence that the Society is sufficiently free from the faults 
of extreme youth to take a serious view of its special 
subject. In proof whereof may be cited its decision to 
hold a second exhibition of colour photography in 1908, 
but in the earlier part of the year (May—June). The 
exhibition will thus fall at the latter part of the London 
season, and will still give colour workers a long enough 
time in which to prepare fresh prints. 


The 


* * *% 
The “B. J,” Colour matters of one kind or another— 
Colour Autochrome, Warner-Powrie, and others 
Supplement. 


—have compelled us of late to depart 
from our expressed intention of confining these subjects 
to the monthly supplement to “The British Journal of 
Photography.” We do not suppose that one reader of 
the “B.J.” or the “Colour Supplement” has objected to 
the articles on recent developments in trichromy over- 
flowing their suggested boundaries. Yet perhaps we may 
anticipate the remonstrances of one or two who may 
remind us of our promise to make the “Colour Supple- 
ment” a reference publication of current progress in 
colour photography. We will do so by adding to the 
index of the “Colour Supplement” a set of references to 
articles, etc., which have appeared in the “BJ.” in the 
course of the year. This will be additional to the general 
annual index to the “British Journal,” which, with the 
“Supplement” index, will be presented with the last issue 
for the present year. Meanwhile, we would like to say 
that among other items to appear in the November “ Colour 
Supplement” are two articles :— 

“Duplicates of Autochromes by Contact-Printing and Copy- 

ing.” By C. Welborne Piper. 

“ Actinometers in Exposing Autochromes.” By Alfred Watkins. 
both of which deal with topics of more than ordinary 
interest to users of the new Lumiére plates. 

“ * * 


Colour One early fixture at the Royal Photo- 
pactogrephy graphic Society should be certain of a 
a us age ae ; ; n 
Square large and interested audience, namely, 


the demonstration on November 5 of 
the Lumiére Autochrome plates by Mr. T. K. Grant, the 
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British representative of MM. Lumiére. It is doubtful if 
all who assemble on that date will meet a week later, 
when an ordinary meeting of the Society is to be devoted 
to “a discussion of the best methods of advancing the 
study of photography in colours.” It is announced that 
the suggestions offered at this meeting will be considered 
by the Council of the R.P.8., though one would have 
supposed that the Council as a body is better qualified to 
originate, and act upon, the measures which seem desirable 
than is a meeting drawn from the members as a whole. 
Usually the value of suggestions emanating from. a meeting 
which has gone into committee is in inverse proportion 
to the numbers present. However, we are pleased to see 
that the Royal is determined to keep in line with advances 
in colour processes, in further proof whereof it has invited 
Mr. Powrie to lecture on the Warner-Powrie process on 
December 3. 
% * * 

The New In the “ Year-book” just issued by the 
Photographic Northumberland and Durham Federa- 
SOCIEEY: tion a suggestion is made which may 
have an influence on photographic societies up and down 
the country, and may do something to re-vitalise the great 
numbers which are in a moribund condition. The scheme 
as announced is evidently advanced with a knowledge of 
the conditions of many a photographic society, though the 
outlines still leave us in some doubt as to its precise 
character. We read that it is an error to suppose mem- 
bers of photographic societies have any wish to hear 
papers, formal discussions, and lectures of any descrip- 
tion; therefore, in the newly suggested society all these 
are to be sternly prohibited. So also are technics. Only 
the artistic side of pictorial photography is to be allowed 
to enter, yet the monthly meetings of the Coterie (as it is 
to be called) are to take the form of informal soirées, with 
full liberty to. the members to smoke and do what they 
please, so long as they conduct themselves properly. 
Meet, smoke, and yet never a word of “shop”! We con- 
fess we disbelieve the possibility of any such organisation 
lasting for ten minutes. We read further that a crusade 
against the demoralising influence of -medals, plaques, 
etc., is to be a feature in the constitution of the 
“ Coterie,” the members of which will pledge themselves 
to abstain from competing for awards in pictorial photo- 
graphy. There is to be no committee, and no official 
except the secretary ; but when required the whole of the 
members will act as a committee. The subscription is to 
be quite nominal; one shilling a year, if possible, but in 
no case more than five shillings. There is, we think, a 
good deal of truth in the idea that members of societies 


in general have no liking for lectures, and that 
attend mainly for the sake of associating with kin 
spirits. Yet how Mr. Arthur Payne, who is mentione 
one of the moving spirits in this new project, expect 
hold it to the letter of its suggested constitution we cai 
understand. “Art, all Art, and nothing but Art”! 
can see Mr. Payne powerless to resist putting a frien 
the way of using an orthochromatic screen properly 
rendering some other of many services to his pl 
graphic brethren; and, as Mr. Payne is the hono 
secretary of the suggested society, we hope and bel 
that the innovation will commence a career of uncons 
tional success by at once violating its own eclecticism 
making its informal meetings the opportunity for pers 
chats on any photographic topic which may arise. Ph 
graphic societies may watch the experiment with 5 
interest. 
* * * 


Cloud and In a small book on “ Observing 


Weather Forecasting the Weather,” by D. 
Photography. forner, F.R.Met.Soc., the reader is 


vised to make use of the camera for recording var 
types of cloud formation, lightning flashes, damage cai 
by hail, and the size of extra large hailstones. It is ra 
curious that so few photographers seem to take any inte 
in the photography of clouds, excepting when they 1 
a cloud negative for the purpose of turning a “ bald-hes 
landscape” into an alleged picture. Clouds by themse 
are a very interesting study, and are often of an extre1 
decorative character. The few photographers who ] 
specialised in the photography of “cloudscapes” 

generally produce a collection of prints that are not | 
of scientific value, but also of very great beauty and 
torial interest. ‘Those who only make the photographs 
scientific purposes often spoil the effect by exaggera 
the contrasts, but, if this fault is avoided, the results 
well worth looking at for quite other than scien 
reasons. Of course, for scientific record work, ordi 
monochrome photographs are necessary, as reproduc 
may be desired, but colour records also have their 1 
and we have little doubt that a collection of fine el 
studies on Autochrome plates would be a collection 

worth seeing. Perhaps some enthusiast will like to - 
up this idea. Going back to the scientific aspect 4] 
are several other subjects worth recording besides the 
considered in the book mentioned above. ‘The effec 
windstorms and of local whirlwinds is often very curi 
Even in London instances have occurred of clumps 
large trees being torn up by the roots while surroun¢ 
trees were undamaged. ‘Such an occurrence is well wi 


eee 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 
Edited by Gzorcx HE. Brown, F.1.C. 


Tuer forty-seventh annual issue of Tue British JOURNAL 
Puotocrapuic AtmANAC will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Atmanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 

Screen-Piate THREE-Cotour Processes 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 


| 


) 


particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1908 wil 
modified to make it more than ever the book of unive 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1908 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical w 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added tc where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


Important Notice. 


Our publishers ask us to inform agents that it wil 
as well to place their orders for copies immediately, as 
issue is always booked before publication, and a se¢ 
edition will not be printed. 
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late or two if the exposures: are made before anyone 
interfered with the debris. Then again, photographic 
yrds of floods (which are not very infrequent) and their 
ets would be of considerable value, especially to those 
gerned in preventing the recurrence of these incon- 
jent phenomena. 


SE 


PORTRAIT LENSES AND CABINET LENSES. 


anc the past few months we have had to reply in the 
aswers”’ column to queries from correspondents with 
rence to old portrait lenses that they have come into 
session of. In all cases the instruments have been 
stibed as “cabinet” or “carte” lenses, according to 
rsize. From their description, and the probable date 
heir construction, it is pretty clear that, as a rule, they 
e not made for either of these pictures, but are of the 
form of portrait lenses. Before the introduction of the 
rte de visite,” and later on of the “ cabinet,” most of 
portraits taken were in the sitting position, for which 
pose a lens with a very flat field was not required. A 
ain degree of roundness of field was no detriment; 
ed, with some poses it was a decided advantage: When 
“carte” picture came in, and full length figures were 
order of the day, quarter-plate or half-plate lenses were 
lfor them; but it was found that with them the head 
feet, and the centre of the figure could not be got into 
sp focus at the same time, unless the lens was con- 
tably stopped down. ‘This, of course, entailed a. pro- 
ed exposure which could be ill afforded in the wet col- 


| lodion days. Opticians, of which the late Mr. J. Dallmeyer 


was the first, put upon the market lenses specially 
constructed, with a much flatter field than their prede- 
cessors, so that all parts of the standing figure could be 
obtained in approximately good focus. ‘These were termed: 
“carte” lenses. ‘Some years afterwards full length cabinet 
pictures came into fashion, and the ordinary whole plate 
lenses were employed for them. But special lenses, pos- 
sessing the properties of the “carte” lenses, were soon put 
upon the market. These lenses, like the special “carte ” 
instruments were fitted with Waterhouse diaphragms, 
which the older forms were not. Hence, it may be taken 
for granted that when an old portrait lens is met with 
which is not fitted with central stops, it was not made for 
either “carte” or “cabinet ” portraits, and that it has a 
tolerably round field. Sometimes one meets with a lens, the 
name of the maker of which is affixed on the mount beside 
the opening for the stops. This indicates that the lens was 
not originally fitted with stops, and that they have been 
added since.. The portion of the mount has been cut out to 
admit the stops, and the piece bearing the maker’s name 
has been’screwed on the side. In such a case it may be 
fairly assumed that the lens was not specially made for 
either “carte” or “cabinet” pictures. From what has 
been said, it must not for a moment be assumed that these 
old instruments are not good ones, for many of them are 
really excellent, though they may have a somewhat rounder 
field than those of more modern manufacture. Roundness 
of field can be remedied by stopping down, and that the 
present rapid gelatine plates permit without a very undue 
exposure being necessary. 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY WITH AUTO- 


CHROME 


PLATES. 


In last week's issue of the “ B.J.” Mr. Arthur Payne explained the precautions which he had found successful in cutting Auto- 


rome plates to the stereoscopic size and in exposing them. He 
this article Mr. Payne gives the formula of a green safe-light 


1as noticed the discrepancy of exposures in and out of doors. 


which he has found satisfactory in handling the plates, and 


vises the use of one dish throughout the process as a factor in ayoiding frilling.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 


The DarkKk-room Light. 

fore proceeding to comment upon the manipulation of these 
s, think it advisable to mention that, as a panchromatic 
sion is used, it is essential that great care should be taken 
oid light fog. Many workers advocate the use of a dark 
light, whatever that may mean, but most photographers 
Ware that for all practical purposes the work might as well 
me in the dark as by means of such a light, which only 
s to make the darkness visible. From the first I have used 
en safe-light, and have found it to be trustworthy. For 
F reasons, into which I cannot enter here, such a light is 
table to any other, and I think that it will be sufficient if 
bte the formula for the fluid I use in my liquid dark-room 
, only cautioning the reader that it is necessary to work 
with this light at the lowest possible point consistent with 
rable to see. 


Green Safe-Light Solution. 


EXOUAROTOON os... -- chs corse soes Pee Cees 2 parts. 
Naphthol green . 2 parts. 
MEOGrazine |. sysecee et eee 15) parts: 
Water GHEE Bilas cy Meese acasadie 300 parts. 


€ this solution with twenty-five parts of water, and use in 
ss cell 1 inch thick, with the addition of a sheet of ground 


Frilling. 
ch has been writen about this exasperating trouble, but 


honestly say that I have not met with it in my own prac- 


tice except on one occasion, when I had become careless through 
familiarity. It is always wise, however, to exercise precaution, 
and I find the best safeguard to adopt is to paint a narrow strip 
of the film, about § inch wide, around the edges of the plate 
with the gum damar varnish that is used to varnish the plates. 
This varnish may be applied conveniently by means of a little 
piece of sponge, which is clipped in a slit cut in the cork of the 
bottle, and the varnish should be allowed to coat the glass edges 
of the plate as well as the film. It dries rapidly, and develop- 
ment may be proceeded with almost at once. 


Notes on Manipulation. 


The plates seem to be prone to produce air-bells, and there- 
fore every care should be taken when applying the developer to 
ayoid their formation. The use of a soft camel-hair brush to 
remove them from the film will occur to many minds. 

This air-bell trouble is, however, met with during all the 
operations, for if the plate is drained between the various wash- 
ings and allowed to stand for about a minute before the next 
solution is applied, they are almost certain to make their ap- 
pearance. I therefore adopt the precaution of keeping the 
plate as much as possible under the surface of the solutions, or 
water, and only pouring off the water just prior to applying the 
next solution. If, in spite of this precaution, air-bells should 
appear, they may be removed by carefully flowing water over 
the surface of the plate, or by means of a soft and clean camel- 

hair brush. 
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I find the best method of handling the plates is to use a rather 
large porcelain developing dish. The same dish is used 
throughout the whole process, and the plate is removed for ex- 
amination as seldom as possible. The solutions are flowed over 
the plate from glass measures, and the wash water is carefully 
applied by means of a soft flowing stream from an indiarubber 
hose pipe. The dish must be rocked during the whole of the 
time that the solutions are acting upon the plate, but only 
slowly and lightly, so as not to cause a heavy wash of fluid 
against the edge of the plate, for this is one of the most common 
causes of frilling. 

If a fungoid growth appears in the pyro and citric acid in- 
tensifying solution, the solution must be filtered (cotton-wool 
will answer) before it is mixed with the silver solution and 
applied to the plate. 

I have adopted Mr. McIntosh’s method of removing the super- 
fluous water from the plates before they are dried by means of 
centrifugal force obtained from the use of a process “ whirler.” 
It has much to recommend it in practice, and largely prevents 
the appearance of green stains caused by the water penetrating 
into the dyed film. 

Mounting the Plates. 

After the plate is dried and, if thought necessary, varnished, 
it is cut through the middle so that the two halves of the plate 
may be transposed. A piece of clear glass measuring 63 by 34 
inches is obtained, and, after the rough edves have been re- 
moved by drawing the edge of another piece of glass along them, 
the glass is cleaned. 


Strips of black needle paper are then 
fastened with paste upon the glass so as to form a suitable mask, 
and, as the inner edges of the 5 by 34 inch plate will be about 
z inch apart at the centre, the width and position of these paper 
strips may be easily measured if the two halves of the trans- 
parency are laid film uppermost upon a sheet of paper so that 
the distance between any two points in the two prints is 22 
inches. The cover glass with the paper mask is set to one side 
until it is quite dry, and then carefully cleaned, and the two 
halves of the stereoscopic transparency are mounted in their 
‘proper position by means of lantern slide binding strips. 

I prefer to use a clear cover glass instead of one made of 
ground glass, so that the slides may also be used in the optical 
fantern, 


Future Devlopments. 


It is hardly possible for such a heautiful process to ret 
in its present state, for there is ample room for improven 
and commercial competition will ensure a progressive moven 

The direction of these improvements, both in the colo 
screen and also in the emulsion, are not difficult to for 
As regards the former, we must strive for a more transpa 
screen with an absence of the black filling which is neceg 
in a dyed starch grain screen, such as is used in the Autochi 
plate. This improvement appears to have been attained ir 
Warner-Powrie process, where a lined screen is used insteg 
a mosaic, for the black filling is not necessary when the | 
lines are in juxtaposition, and I understand that the se 
itself is more transparent than the starch grain screen, th 
the dyes are said to require further adjustment. This is, | 
ever, a simple matter. 

The emulsion will probably be made of greater speed, th 
this will tend to increase the difficulty’ in manipulating 
plates, and it is quite possible that the makers may haye | 
seen this difficulty, and are prepared to coat the plates wi 
more rapid emulsion as soon as the public are sufficiently 
eated in the use of a rapid panchromatic plate. What ; 
greater importance at the present moment is for the plat 
have more latitude. Here again it is said that the Was 
Powris prevess will have the advantage, because these Dp 
may be coated with a thicker emulsion than it is possibl 
use on the Autochrome plate, where it is necessary to keep 
film’thin on account of the treatment of the plate following 
irst stage of development. 


Furthermore, there is a demand for a plate from which p: 
may be made, and this demand is in a measure met by 
Warner-Powrie process, for by it transparencies can be 1 
rom a negative, and probably in time we may hope to se 
prints upon paper by the “bleach-out” process. It is 
necessary for me to say more, because full details of this 
teresting American colour-plate have been given in 
“Journal” in a much more able manner than lies withir 
power. For the nonce, we must possess our souls in pati 
trust that our wishes may ‘soon be fulfilled, and, in the m 
ime, be content with the Autochrome plate. And, really, 
a marvellous production. Artur Payne, F.R.PS 


(THE AUTOCHROME PROCESS. 


(A Communication by Sir W. de W. Abney to the “Journal” of the Royal Photographic Society.) 


‘Lixe a good many others, I have been trying the Autochrome 


plates, and, like most, I have been fascinated by the beauty of 
the results. My attention has, however, been most directed to 
the scientific side rather than to the pictorial qualities of the 
plates. With the latter aspect we have to reckon with the coloured 
substratum, and also with the sensitive film which overlies it. 
It may be said that both are novel applications of what is a ready 
known. The use of three colours in front of the film is on the 
same principle as the Joly process, but in the Lumiére process 
we have the three colours placed in proper proportions, though 
at random, on the surface, whilst Joly had his three colours 
in coloured lines touching one another. The fact that the 
colours in the Lumiére plates are in dots scattered at random 
makes it impracticable to follow the second part of the Joly pro- 
cess, which is to make a transparency and back the transparency 
with appropriate coloured lines. This difficulty must have been 
felt hy Lumitre, and hence the ingenicus plan of turning the 
negative into a transparency which becomes a unique picture. 
‘The method recommended by the instruction issued with the 
plates for dissolying the silver from the negative after develop- 


ment is simple, and succeeds with an ordinary collodion | 
as do the after manipulations. . 

Overlap in the Lumiere Microscopic Filte: 

Naturally, one turned to the spectrum to enlighten one é 
the colours of the starch grains which form the coloured ser 
and also as to the kind of film which lies over the layer of t 
coloured grains. Pretty exact information was obtainet 
exposing in the spectrum a plate through its back and follo 
out the manipulations indicated in the book of instruct 
Such a transparency shows that the red, green, and violet 
comparatively simple colours lying along the spectrum i 
and not overlapping one another when the exposure has 
short, but when the exposure is prolonged the strips of ec 
lengthen out and do overlap, giving a yellow and also a I 
Tf a line spectrum of sodium, lithium, and magnesium be 
pressed on the plate below the image of the continuous spect 
in which the three colours are seen, it will be found that 
yellow colour is formed in the green of the spectrum, and 
the yellow sodium D line is shown as red; the blue lithium 
is shown as slightly too green. It may be said here that 
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| granules appear to be scarlet rather than red, the green is a 
)d green, whilst the third colour is slightly violet. 

In Fire: colour work the “taking screen” for the red of the 
ectrum is, in most plates which are sensitive to the red, a red- 
sh-orange. The viewing screen, according to Ives’ process, is a 
mson. In the case of the Autochrome, the viewing screen and 
, taking screen are the same. The i impression one gets is that 
fhe Autochrome plate a compromise has been made between 
. colours of the two peat ee perfect screens, and a scarlet 
what has been arrived a The divergence from the true 
our is but slightly eotisexble The green granule screen 
nears to be correct, both for taking and viewing, whilst the 
ne is also a slight compromise. By exposing one of the plates 
h the film side towards the lens the sensitiveness of the silver 
npound on the plate is readily obtained. It is evidently silver 
omide which has been stained with one of the many dves which 
ye recently been brought before the notice of the photographie 
blic. In what substance the silver bromide is bedded in T 
ye not as yet had time to investigate. The use of perman- 
mate at many stages of redevelopment would scarcely allow it 
be of gelatine. Be that as it may, the film is an admirable 
, and answers its purpose fully. 


A Method of Duplicating Autochromes. 

The drawback to the process is that there can be only oné 
positive from one exposure. There is, however, a plan which 
admits of any number of copies being obtained on glass,’ pro- 
vided a proper three-colour negative has been obtained. Some 
two or three years ago I showed to the Society a method bv which 
the transparencies from a three-colour negative could be illu- 
minated by. pure spectrum colours, the size of the picture being 
of necessity very small, since the illumination was comparatively 
feeble. If such an image be thrown on the Autochrome plate 
we can have as many copies of the picture that we may desire, 
and they should be all the same. Whether anything would come 
of using a slide made by the Sanger-Shepherd process I cannot 
say, but care would have to be taken to avoid blurring from want 
of contact with the sensitive film. One can see great possibilities 
from the Autochrome process. Photographers owe a debt of 
gratitude to Lumiére et Ses Fils for the skill and patience which 
they have exercised in overcoming difficulties which must be 
patent to all, and giving them a plate which is so readily work- 
able, and which gives them the power of registering colours in a 
way which has never before been attempted. 

W. DE W. ABNEY. 


ADVERTISING IN PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The following is the report of the discussion which followed the paper on this subject by Mr. Edgar 


camell read at the 


ecent meeting of the Professional Photographers’ Association and reprinted in an abridged form in our issue of last week.] 


. Percy Lanxuster (Tunbridge Wells) quite concurred in all 
, Scamell had said. He started reminding them that photo- 
phy was a profession, and he (Mr, L.) was of opinion it 
mild be known as a profession. During the last few weeks he 
1 wanted to join a golf club, and had applied to several, but 
1 been refused membership, simply because he had been 
ked upon as being in business, which he considered was 
mg. He thought all photographers should endeavour to be 
roughly up-to-date, and should make their studios and re 
tion-rooms as artistic as possible and to represent as much as 
sible a sitting-room. A good form of advertisement was to 
ythe very best of stationery. He had pleasure in passing 
md for inspection one of his booklets, which were artistically 
duced, gave information about the studios, payments chil- 
n’s portraits, and were interspersed with pictures, etc. These 
klets he disseminated among the best class of visitors (ob- 
ning their names from the visitors’ list) and among the best 
idents. The booklets cost him £20 for 5,000, and he got 
it back over and over again as a result of their distribution. 
, of course, always endeavoured to please his customers. Ifa 
tomer was not absolutely pleased with his pictures, he always 
ad to get one that his customer was better pleased with. He 
ays got orders from customers who were pleased with his 
rk. He was not of opinion that advertising in newspapers 
(one any good in the photographic profession. 

it. H. S. Mendelssohn thought the best advertisement for 
tographers was to turn out nothing but the best work. Thai, 
| that alone, was the only form of advertisement that would 
g 

Ir. T. C. Turner (Hull) was of opinion that the question of 
ertising was one that really depended upon the type of 
mess which was carried on. The man who ran a business 
ng half a million sitters a year was bound to advertise in 
le form or other. He agreed with Mr. Mendelssohn that 
hing but good work brought its reward, but he thought they 
st ihe good shows of their work. Twenty years ago it 
tered little to professional photographers what sort of corner 
y had, but now, if a man was in a good position near one of 


the great termini, he had a great advantage over a man in a 
suburban district. Therefore he imagined the best advertise- 
ment for a man was to get into a good position. The time had 
come when they must choose the best means of advertising a 
good position, and he thought that was obtained by making a 
good show. What Mr. Scamell had said about window adver- 
tisement was of supreme importance. One often saw good work 
in a badly-fitted window where the draperies had been allowed to 
fade, suggesting that the fortunes of the firm itself had faded too. 
Another important matter was to advertise with the right kind 
of people. If they wanted to reach a fashionable sitter and 
secure his or her patronage, care must be taken. not to get the 
picture in the window with people outside that circle. He re- 
membered an instance where a certain fashionable lady had re 
quested a photographer to withdraw her portrait from a show- 
ease. The photographer was unable to understand the reason 
for her request, and mentioned it to a friend of his, who asked 
him. to show him the show-case. He looked at it, and at once 
pointed out the cause of the trouble. The particular lady appar 
ently objected to be on show with someone in a different social 
position. With regard.to keeping studios smart, they all knew 
that the style and objects in a house reflected to a great extent 
the manner of man who lived in it. The moment people came 
in they wanted to see evidence of taste in the things around 
them. The amount of money spent on a studio was in the long 
tun the rock upon which they built. Photographers did not 
vealise that every year it was'essential that a large amount 
of money should be set. aside for renewals.. Booklets in a very 
tasteful form might be made the means of advertising. It 
seemed ‘to be a very good medium, and was infinitely preferable 
to newspaper puffs. Colour photography, the display of little 
transparencies in the show windows were a few possible means 
in which photographers could advertise their business. 

Mr. H. A. Chapman, J.P (Swansea), thought that everything 
had been said, and said well, by the previous speakers, and he 
quite concurred with each speaker. The subject was well in 
hand, and it had been treated in the best manner. ~ 


Mr. Prodger said he would like to have the opinion of the 
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company present as to the difference between a shop-front and a 
porch, by way of advertisement. Mr, Bridge thought it depended 
greatly upon the class of work done. Mr. Lankester said he 
preferred a shop-front, as people liked to look at a photographer’s 
window. Mr. Prodger suggested that a porch was less shoppy. 
Mr. Chapman said a man frequently made his rent through 
chance customers looking at his shop window. Mr, Prodger was 
of opinion, however, that some people preferred to go to a semi- 
private place than to a shop. 

Mr, Edmonds Hull thought a shop had a great deal to do with 
business, and a shop window should be changed as often as 
possible. Mr, Lang Sims said circumstances alter cases. There 
were some people who could not dress a show-case at a door. 
His neighbour (Mr. Prodger) had one of the finest doorways in 
Brixton, however. Mr, Rigden (Bowes Park) said that for his 
part he had come to the meeting to learn all he could, and he 
was sorry not to find more suburban photographers there that 
night, as the debate had been very instructive. So far as the 
particular question went, his opinion as to advertising by means 
of printer’s ink was that it did not pay. As to the question of 
show-cases versus shop-fronts, he thought the latter were prefer. 
able. If you wanted to get chance customers you must make it 
the easiest possible for them to come into your premises. If 
they had to go along a long passage and up a flight of stairs, they 
would not come. He thought railway-station advertising rather 
a difficulty. Some ladies seemed to object to their portraits being 
shown in a railway-station show-case as against a window- 
front. 

Mr. Bridge though 
slightest use. 

Mr. Fry thought that photography as a means of livelihood 
could be regarded from two distinct points of view, viz., the 
commercial and the professional. Viewed from the commercial 
standpoint, a shop-front in a first-class thoroughfare would be 
desirable ; but if the photographer wished to carry on his work 
in a professional manner he did not think that a shop was 
advisable. He did not believe it possible to take a high pro- 
fessional attitude and be a shop-keeper too; the public would 
not accord its assent to the combination of ideas, however meri- 
torious the work produced might be. Mr. Scamell had pro- 
vided the ordinary photographer with some useful hints on 
advertising. The artist could only rely upon the merits of his 
work, and hope that a sufficient number of people would appre- 
ciate and recommend his pictures. 

Mr. Bridge thought that, whether they differed or not, they 


advertising in newspapers was not the 


were all equally indebted to Mr. Scamell for his splendid paper, 
and he proposed a very hearty vote of thanks be accorded that 
gentleman. 

Mr. Alfred Ellis, in giving his views, said that when twenty- 
five years ago he started in business in Upper Baker Street he 
was informed by a friend that it was a bad street for business, 
and no one had been known to do any good in it. His friend 
supplemented his statement with the information, however, that 
if one started business up a mews people would come to you 
provided your work was good. Mr. Ellis took this fact to heart, 
and started with a few photographs in a show-case in a little 
lobby, nd got on very well. Opportunity then came to him to 
take the vhole of the premises, with the shop. He was mainly 
influenced in taking the shop from the fact that at the time he 
had commenced to take theatrical photographs and hitherto he 
had had no place to show his pictures. For that reason he had 
2 shop-front, but if he had continued doing an exclusive private 
business a shop-front would not have been necessary, as a shop 
front was not particularly appreciated by private customers, 
who did not like to have their portraits in the windows. With 
regard to advertising, he had always found that ordinary letter 
press printing was no good. Good work was the best advertise- 
ment. He had much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks’ 
to Mr. Scamell. 

This was carried with acclamation. Mr. Scamell, in thanking 
the company for their yote of thanks, said he was pleased to find 
that at least 50 per cent. of the gentlemen present had given their 
vemarks on advertising. From his past experience in London 
and suburbs with middle-class people he found a shop-front a 
great amount of use, and he wished he had one now. He had 
experienced the same difficulty of sitters complaining of their 
portraits being exhibited, but he always felt safe in showing 
specimens of children. Mr. Fry had said the photographer 
should not advertise. He (Mr. Scamell) was very glad to find 
he agreed with him that the man himself was the best advertise- 
ment. As to Mr. Mendelssohn, he seemed to remember that t 
one time his pictures appeared in all the best illustrated papers, 
and that at a time when such insertions carried great weight. 
He suggested that this was a useful advertisement to Mr, 
Mendelssohn. | 

The chairman notified that at the next members’ meeting, on. 
the second Friday in January, a very interesting lecture would 
be given by Mr. Henry J. Comley on colour photography, and 
he hoped that there would be a good attendance of members on. 
that occasion. . 


PORTRAITS FROM LIKENESSES. 


[The following is the conclusion of the recent address by Otto Walter Beck, commenced in our issue of last week. The writer’s 
argument, as further stated in the volume by him which Messrs. Batsford have published, is in favour of a certain amount of 
hand-control in the making of commercial portraits, although more might be said as to the extent to which these methods are 


commercially possible.—Eps. “ B.J.”’] 


Jv you wish to avoid difficulties in character portrayal, do mot 
introduce unnecessary accessories. For instance, a man so 
dressed and posed as this one is difficult enough to render, with- 
out placing a chair, table or plants at his side. Notice how the 
mass of detail in this chair so placed detracts from the atten- 
tion the figure should have. It at once cheapens our sitter ; 
he loses personality. Only when we have become masters in 
background arrangements can we use such accessories to adyan- 
tage. You have often had this experience; a customer brings 
back photographs and says: “We agree at home that the like- 
ness in these prints is pretty good, but we do not think the 
pictures natural; we do not like them,” You, of course, know 
them to be likenesses about as good as you can get, but you ex- 


press your willingness to try again. Carrying out your promise, 
you make some other arrangements in pose, lighting, and back- 
ground, and in a way this objection has been removed. In the 
first instance you had stumbled upon some combination of lines 
that brought about an undesirable characterisation, and in the 
second attempt you tried another scheme that happily minimised 
this unpleasantness. 

Would you not wish to know what causes these unprofitable 
effects, and would you not look into the future with more con- 
fidence if you could see in your results the realisation of your 
desires and impressions? I have seen refined women made to 
appear coarse in the photograph, children rendered ridiculous, 
and men materialistic, by certain background arrangements. 
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{ will bring about a materialistic characterisation in the pose 
we have before us by employing just such a device as photo- 
graphers have unwittingly used. Over the upper half of the 
background I throw a white sheet. This introduction of white 
has emphasised the chest, at the expense of the head, bringing 
out the materialistic, the physical. The lower part of the body, 
being black, sinks into its dark ground, and the lighted flesh of 
the face drops out of notice into the white tone behind it. We 
have lost stability in the figure, and equally lost all chance to 
set forth the intellectual. How could any one care for a print 
of this kind, even though the likeness were faithful ? 

But how wonderful are the resources of art when we can re- 
establish fine portrait conditions by merely lowering this white 
sheet to within six inches from the floor. How the figure looms 
out again ; how height and dignity have returned. We have 
the man triumphing over accessories. 

Do not these demonstrations prove that a single pose can be 
made to interpret a variety of characters simply by a change of 
accents? Is this not an advance upon the former conception of 
the meaning and office of the pose? However, we must accept 


Fig. 1. 


5 o 
the fact that the best thought-out pose will not save the good 
straight photograph from appearing patchy, disjointed, and un- 
emotional, for which reason we must treat the figure and the 
background by working on the plate. These outlines, formed by 
the dark clothes against the white background, create what you 
call marginal sharpness. Always misused in such cases by 
straight photography, it becomes a defect, for it cuts the figure 
loose from the background and destroys the atmospheric con- 


nections. In fact, marginal sharpness uncontrolled is the 


Sreatest enemy lighting has. 

; See this outline drawing of a young woman (Fig. 1). Each line 
1s assertive ; each enslayes the eye. Wherever our gaze strikes 
such a line we are impelled to follow it, much as a telegraphic 
message follows its wire. A line of this sort divides the surface ; 
under no conditions will it unite what is on either side of it, and 
by its use only flatness can result. Since this is true, how can 
we expect to give the appearance of body to any human form 
represented with absolute marginal sharpness? It is necessary 
that photographers should acquaint themselves with a new 
factor, the descriptive Iine. As a help in making objects look 
ound, this line is almost limitless in its resources. It is the 
greatest friend that lighting has. It fuses the body with the 
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background and makes for atmosphere. It explains to the mind 
what the forms of the body mean, thus easing the mind’s work 
and adding to the pleasure of the impression. 

Notice in this second drawing how we get an effect of light- 
ing through the one agency of the descriptive line. This line 
crowning the hat is faint because of the light on it; here itis 
a little firmer, here it is actually interrupted, at this point itis 
quite positive, and this lower rim of the hat has a powerful 
accent of dark. In this wise that hat comes to have roundness. 
Similar changes in the accents of the outline are to be found in 
the face, the neck, the hair, the arms, hands, and dress. For 
no distance does any cutline maintain sameness of thickness. 
Wherever we soften marginal sharpness the light seems to have 
effect, and wherever we leave it evenly, mechanically hard light 
is absent. Therefore, we cause all lines to change emphasis at 
all points, and by doing so consistently we make forms 
round and give depth to spe 2. The descriptive line is 
in a sense one form of gradatio. and in gradation lighting 
has its being. 

Observe how gradation has been used in this face. 


We have 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


frontal lighting, the kind that is much in favour. The grada- 
tions in this plan of lighting are very subtle, and give oppor- 
tunity for increased expressiveness in the features, but there is 
danger that photographers will use too much shading. It fre- 
quently happens that, because of this excess of shading, photo- 
graphed flesh effects have a dangerous tendency to run into a 
hardness not characteristic of flesh. It sometimes amounts to 
a porcelain quality, or to a discoloration, as if the flesh in the 
shaded parts were of a kind dissimilar to that in the lighted 
sections. We should guard against this with particular care. 
Notice that gradation is everywhere present in the hat and the 
dress. Here, too, there is the constant play of shading, and 
the descriptive contour aids the flow of forms, one into the 
other. 

I want to repeat with emphasis that the trouble with the 
camera is that it does not record nature as the human eye sees 
it. First, it records too much, and too confusedly when por- 
traiture is the aim; second, the camera’s eye does not see as 
well as does the human eye that studies. The human eye that 
studies changes its focus constantly, fixing the mind in turn 
upon each consecutive part. We then get the descriptive line 


| that takes the place of the camera’s marginal sharpness. Nor 
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each accentuation. I do not say that artists consciously emp 
these reasons in every work, but I know that through study € 

What I have said is not a criticism of your work here in these | have acquired a knowledge far exceeding anything that I can 
rooms. There is nothing personal said or intended. I, as an | into words in this hour’s demonstration. I urge that you y 
educator, have analysed photography, the most facile method of | all adopt the habit of study, patiently experimenting, and 
reproduction the world has ever known. You are all ambitious | the course of time you will become familiar with the reasons ¢ 
to make it a perfect tool. Pride, profit, and position are in- you will work intuitively. Let us always keep before our m: 
volved. I have tried to lay bare the foundation ; elsewhere you | the truth that good, straight photography will give the likens 


does the camera amplify by giving our view of the person, which 
is a matter of supreme importance in portraiture. 


have a guide to help you build up your art, and there are also 
at your disposal processes that will enable you to get all the 
effects needed in the new creative work. Taking up a photo- 
graphic plate, I see that the image is recorded through density 
of film. Now, why should we not add to or lessen these densi- 
ties at our pleasure? By doing so we utilise what is best in 
the pose, and then we treat the plate until we have attained 
those effects I point out as essential in portraiture. When I 
look at your work I find such high quality, such good photo- 
graphy, that I feel nothing better can be done along those lines. 
It remains to achieve pictorial completeness. I believe with you 
that some of the needful effects can be in a measure secured by 
straight photography, but not in sufficient degree, and never 
with complete balance, 

Why do you hesitate to go a little beyond straight photo 
graphy? Whether you get density by direct skylight, or by 
using your fingers in distributing pigment on the plate or em- 
ploying the reducer skilfully, what can sustain the objection ? 
You will have observed by my work before you here that por- 
traiture is not a copying of nature. The uninformed may not 
realise how true this is, but you have seen that there was a 
reason for each touch from beginning to end: for each omission, 


but that the portrait grows out of elaboration. I refrain fr 
showing you more than can well be used in your work for - 
There are, however, problems for us to sol 
so limitless in variety that we may well consider the expedier 
of organising in order to help onward education among us. P 
d certainly help in the pract 


coming year. 


gressively arranged lessons wou 
of our art. We must get on higher ground, and above co 
mercial influences, for we must realise that our photography, 
once launched in an endowed institution of education, will s¢ 
show an undreamed-of realm of invention and creation. 

I have unbounded faith in the professional photographe 
Holding this belief, for more than a dozen years I have labow 
with you to overcome photography’s difficulties. I am convine 
that photographers may become a greater power for good a 
for the advancement of art than our art schools can ever hope 
he, for the photographer is in daily living touch with every ho 
in our land. His influence is unbounded, and its seriousn 
should not escape him. No higher ambition can beckon th 
the one that now urges you onward. Let us all join in advas 
ing a movement that holds so much for the profession and 1 
public. Let us make the advance guard a strong one; let ne 
tarry in the rear. Orro W4trer Becx. 


ODOURLESS REAGENTS FOR SULPHIDE TONING. 


[The following first account, by Mr. Harry E. Smith, of a process for dispensing with the objectionable sulphide solution 


in the sepia toning of bromide: 
process, which has been provisiona 
send us.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


Tux present method of toning black bromide and gas-light prints 
to a sepia brown colour, often referred to as the “sulphide” pro 
cess of toning, is open to objections. The most prominent of 
these seems to be the unpleasant smell of sulphuretted hydrogen 
given off by the alkaline sulphide solution (sodium sulphide 
generally), which is used to convert the bleached image into the 
brown sulphide compound of silver. Another is the liability of 
this method to give yellowish-brown tones on gas-light papers, 
and also on bromide prints that are lacking in contrast, a crisp 
brilliant black bromide print being desirable to start with if 
the best sepia tones are desired. 

I have for some time been trying to find a suitable odourless 
reagent in place of the alkaline sulphides now used, testing com- 
pound salts containing sulphur, which are in themselyes odour- 
less, but might be expected to break up in the presence of finely 
divided silver. The first compounds that I made were thio- 
carbonates, such as potassium thiocarbonate. I did not, how- 
ever, meet with much success with these, the impure salts. at all 
events, having a much more objectionable odour than sodium 
sulphide. After making a large number of compound thio salts, 
I have recently found that in the alkaline thiomolybdates we 
apparently have the desired compounds. 


Substitutes for Sulphide. 


Taking ammonium thiomolybdate, (NH4)sMoS,4, as a typical 
specimen of this class, I find that a freshly prepared solution is 
practically odourless, and that 60 minims or drops (one drachm) 
of a one per cent. solution of it in one ounce of water, to which 


is communicated to the current issue of the “Journal ” of the Royal Photographic Society. The 
ly protected, is the subject of some further notes, which the author has been good enough te 


is added five minims of .880 ammonia, (NH.,,HO), may be us 
in place of an alkaline sulphide to tone the bleached silver imag 

After toning, the prints must be rinsed, and unless the whit 
are desired to be of a creamy colour (and I would not recomme! 
that they be left so), the prints should be immersed for abot 
five minutes in a bath of dilute ammonia, five per cent. strengt 
being suitable. This bath renders the clearing of the whites I 
the final wash (which is all that remains to be done) a short 


process, twenty minutes in running water being, as a rule, suf 
cient. A one per cent. solution of the ammonium thiomolybda 


may be made up, and, as regards its toning properties, seems | 
keep fairly well, but if kept for more than a day or so the sme 
of sulphuretted hydrogen will be noticed, and if this smell | 
objected to, or, indeed, in any case, I would recommend that 
fresh solution be made up from the crystals when required fe 
use. This is yery simple, as they are almost instantly solub. 
in water. 

A minim, of course, weighs .91 grains; but, 1 
a minim equals a grain, and take one grain of ammonium thi¢ 
molybdate crystals to two ounces of water (with ten minims ¢ 
drops of ammonium hydrate), this, though not quite in th 
above proportion, will be found quite near enough for practice 
purposes. It is better not to exceed this strength, or wit 
some papers the film may be sufficiently stained to require rathe 
a prolonged final wash. This stain, however, which somewha 
resembles that of potassium bichromate, may be cleared wit 
ammonia, or, if persistent, with potassium or sodium meté 
bisulphite. 


we assume thé 
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A Modified Toning Action. 


The toning action of ammonium thiomolybdate solution is 
parently that of not only converting the bleached image into 
e usual silver sulphide compound, but also of depositing in 
‘on the sulphided image a proportion of sulphide of molyb- 
mum. This deposit of molybdenum sulphide is of great import- 
ce, as it enables bromide prints that are too flat in contrast 
be satisfactorily toned by the ordinary sulphiding method, to 
seasily toned to a fine sepia brown. Gas-light prints also take 
much better tone than the thiomolybdate solution, the ten- 
mey to yellowish tones being apparently overcome. 

When the black silver image is bleached to silver iodide (as 
sometimes done, with, for example, a solution of iodine in 
tassium iodide), it is advisable to clear the blue iodide of 
arch from the print with sodium sulphite as usual, as the thio- 
olybdate bath only partially discharges the blue colour if used 
ra moderate time. 

When the silver image is bleached to chloride. as is sometimes 
me with potassium bichromate and hydrochloric acid, I do 
% find that such good tones are obtained as by the use of the 
ual ferricyanide and bromide bleacher. 


Other Substitutes. 


Other thiomolybdates that I have used in place of the am- 
onium salt are potassium thiomolybdate, K,Mo8,, and the 
muble thiomolybdate of copper and ammonium. A saturated 
lution of this very insoluble salt can be made by heating, 
id should be used of full strength. While the potassium salt 
yes good tones, it is not so easily prepared in a pure state as 
eammonium salt, and the copper and ammonium salt does not 
pear to give such good tones. The sodium salt is troublesome 
prepare in a pure condition owing to its great solubility. Of 
her compound salts of a somewhat similar type that I have 
ied for this purpose ( 
etals, yiz., the chrom 
‘anium to replace the 
te alkaline thiotungs 


keeping to the same chemical group of 
ium group), I have tried tungsten and 
molybdenum in an alkaline thio-salt. 
tate that I would recommend is am- 
onium di-thio-oxytungstate, (NHa)o2WS20, ; a solution of this 
It of the same strength as above recommended for the thio- 
dlybdate giving a good sepia tone. It is better not to use the 
hmonium hydrate in the thiotungstate toning bath. The thio- 
ingstate, however, does not seem to give such rich tones as the 
liomolybdate solution, neither does it compare so well with it 
‘regards freedom from odour in solution. 

Replacing the molybdenum with uranium, I have tried potas- 
tm thio-uranate. This salt is, however, very insoluble in water, 
id a saturated solution requires to be used, as in the case of the 
mmonium and copper double salt previously mentioned. More- 
er, it is of little practical use for toning the bleached image. 


With regard to chromium, no use can be made in this connec- 
SOME 
Tt May, perhaps, be of interest to bromide workers to say 


lat further experiments have enabled us to nrove that when 


orking on silver bromide in the laboratory with the thiomolyb- 
ate toning solutions as recommended, the bromide is decidedly 
tned into sulphide, while a sulphide of molybdenum is de- 
Osited in or on it. The latter fact I had always proved, and, 
“course, it was not likely that the black compound remaining 
ould be anything but silver sulphide ; but it seems satisfactory 
) he easily able to prove that it is by treating the residue 
nthe filter with nitric acid, diluting, filtering off the sulphur, 
id precipitating with hydrochloric acid, the curdy precipitate 
i silver sulphide being, of course, easily recognised. The nre- 
nce of sulphur (oxidised by the nitric acid) is further easil~ 
en by precipitating a separate portion of the nitric acid 
Intion with barium nitrate. 

segarding the “red chalk” toning of sulphided sepia bro- 
ides with a sulphocyanide gold toning bath, I do not find 


tion of salts of this metal having a similar general composition: 
to those mentioned above, as although thiochromites are known, 
those that have been prepared are, I believe, all insoluble in. 
water, so that they cannot be applied ea: 
print. The sulpho-chromates are, of course, a different tyne 


alt, the sulphur in the above-mentioned compounds being re- 
placed by the acid radical group (SO,). 


of s 


tl 


sily to a photographic 


As to Permanence. 


Finally, I think that I may claim that prints toned with the 
uomolybdate solution may be regarded as in all respects as 


permanent as the ordinary sulphide toned print, which has now 


stood the test of years. 
is apparently the silver sulphide compound 


ton 


proportion of a sulphide of molybdenum, which is no more like 
to change than the silyer compound under ordinary conditions 

The presence of molybdenum may be proved by treating pure 
silver bromide with an excess of thiomolybdate solution as pre- 
pared for the toning bath, when the silver bromide is seen 
change quickly into silver sulphide mixed with molybdenum 
sulphide. The black precipitate, being washed with water 


The image toned 


ing. Associated with this we have, h 


by the thiomolybda 
as usual in sulphid 
owever, in this case 


e 
2 


a 
J 


0 


ie} 


free it from the thiomolybdate solution, may then be separated 
into silver sulphide and molybdenum sulphide, by dissolving the 
latter in a solution of an alkaline sulphide in which silver 


suly 


vhide is insoluble. 


If pure postassium sulphide solution be 


used to dissolve the molybdenum sulphide, the fact may instantly 
be seen by the colourless solution of potassium sulphide being 
coloured orange yeliow, owing to the formation of thiomolybdate, 
which without further chemical tests may be recognised by its 


abs 


orption ‘spectrum. 


A 1 per cent. solution of ammonium 


thiomolybdate cuts off all the visible spectrum, except the 


deepest rec 
The presence o 


phi 
hye 


adding a li 
dissolves. 
with ammonia 


and 
as 
eri 
wit 
i 
tior 
nin 


, if used in a thickness of sc 
mol 


de may be 
rochlorie 


confirmed by decomposin 
acid, boiling off the sulphv 
tle nitric acid, when the preci 
On boiling the liquid, and di 
nydrate and acidifying wi 
adding a piece of pure zinc, the solut 
rong so 
mson. coloration (which is dissolved by 
n it), indicating the presence of moly 


n are rei 


phide toned prints (“ Photographic Journa 


wil 


reduce with apparent equal facility 


mo. 


FURTHER NOTES ON ODOURLESS SULPHIDE 


| that this gold bath is satisfactory with 
toned prints, the tones being, as a rule, a 

1 of ammonia is objected to in the t 

solution, 


the 


ybdate solution. 


sme 


one or two drops of a saturated 


ution of potassium sulphocyan 


prints toned to a sepia colour with the 


TONING, 


olution of two inches. 


ybdenum in the solution of potassium sul- 


g the solution with 
iretted hydrogen, and 
vitated sulphide again 
uting (or neutralising 
th hydrochloric acid), 
ion, when mixed with 
ide, gives the typical 
ether when shaken up 
ydenum. 

thiomolybdate solu- 


uired to be reduced, perhaps I may say that all the 
e reagents that I recommended for r 


educing ordinary sul- 
,’ June, 1907, », 281), 
those toned with thio- 


The cupric chloride and sodium chloride 
mixture seems to be very suitable, the tones 


being well preserved. 
Harry EH. Sutra. 


hiomolybdate sepia 
greenish brown. If 
uiomolybdate toning 
solution of potassium 


metabisulphite may be used instead of the ammonia to each 


ounce of toning solution made up. 
quite od 


ab 


tory brown. 


do 
bre 
ane 


molybdates will be put on the market shortly. 


lack or blue-black, though it afterwar 
not keep so well, the action of the m 
ak up the thiomolybdate. 
, as 
T haye tried this process for 


It is probabl 


This keeps the solution 
ourless, in my experience, but the tone at first is nearly 


ds turns to a satisfac- 


Toning solutions with metabisulphite, however, 


etabisulphite being to 


This is, however, of little import- 
I would not recommend that the toning solutions be kept 
in any case. 
and find 
of the d 


intensifying negatives, 


it very suitable, the intensification, owing to the colour 
eposit, as well as to the added molybdenum sulphide, 
being very considerable. 


e that suitable thio- 
Some so-called: 
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sulvhomolybdates compounds may even now be obtained ; and, 
running short of my own preparations, I got some of these, and 
at. once found that, though no doubt they are what thev claim 
to be, they are not the compounds I have recommended. To 
start with, these compounds were almost insoluble in’ water ; 
they could not be called crystalline, and, above all, I could not 
detect in them any of the dichroic properties (green by reflected, 
and red by transmitted, light), so typical of the crystals of 
normal thiomolybdates. These compounds were probably salts 


of trisulphomolybdic acid, and were useless in this connectio 
A sample of ammonium thiomolybdate prepared in m - labo, 
tory possesses a very fine dichroic effect. Please do not take 
however, that the ammonium salt would be the most suitak 
thiomolybdate compound to put on the market. As is w 
known, it often unfortunately happens that the best compou: 
to use in a laboratory is not necessarily the best for a comm 
cial article, as the questions of keeping properties, ete., co 
plicate the matter. Harry E. Suir. 


MULTIPLE -COLOUR ILLUMINATION AS AN AID 
IN PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 


Every photo-micrographer sooner or later meets with a subject 
of which, owing to its lack of contrast, it seems almost impos- 
sible to obtain a really satisfactory and convincing photo- 
graph. In my own biological investigations, such subjects 
have constantly to be photographed, and at one time were 
the cause of much vexation and many weary hours of labour. 
For the last three or four years, however, I have adopted a 
method of multiple-colour illumination, based on the principle 
suggested by Mr. Julius Rheinberg, which has enabled me to 
obtain with ease most successful photo-micrographs of these 
hitherto difficult subjects. From the practical results and 
experience thus obtained I have no hesitation in recommending 
this methed of illumination to the consideration of all who 
are interested in photo-micrography. 
Preliminary Arrangements. 


I will suppose that the photo-micrographer has a microscope 
properly equipped with a substage condenser capable of being 
accurately centred, and having some form of holder to carry 
patch stops, for producing dark-ground illumination. Also 
that he has carefully and thoroughly tested his set of patch 
stops, and knows which of the series produces the best result 
with a given objective and eyepiece. Comparatively few 
workers appear to fully realise the vital importance of accu- 
rately adjusting the diameter of the patch stop to the aperture 
of the condenser and objective in obtaining perfect results by 
dark-ground illumination. Unless the diameter of the patch 
stop is of suitable size it is impossible to obtain the best 
results, and I believe this is the chief reason why dark-ground 
illumination has been comparatively neglected in the practice 
‘of photo-micrography. The additional apparatus necessary for 
the production of multiple-colcur illumination is neither costly 
nor difficult to obtain, and consists of some sheets of different- 
coloured gelatine, such as red, blue, green, yellow, and clear 
vuncoloured, and some micro-cover-glasses of a size that will 
fit the patch stop holder of.the condenser. 


Making the 


Having obtained the necessary sheets of gelatine, the -next 
step is to cut from them a series of discs that will fit the 
patch stop holder, and then punch a hole in the centre of 
each just a shade smaller than the central discs of the patch 
‘stops. Next, another set must be cut out exactly the same size 
as the central discs of the patch stops, and mounted on full- 
sized discs of unstained and transparent gelatine, by slightly 
damping and pressing into position, or moistening with a strong 
solution of gelatine. Now make another set of marginal discs 
with central holes, from the transparent sheet of gelatine, and 
mount on each dise four coloured sectors, the two opposite 
sectors being of the same colour—say, for instance, two red 
and two blue, or two red and two green, or two blue and two 
yellow. Cover the centre openings of these compound coloured 
dises with circular stops of suitable size made of black paper 
or thin black card, It will also be as well to make a set of 


Coloured Stops. 


marginal dises composed of two sectors, one blue and 1 
other red, or one green and one blue. I have found it 
great convenience, when by experiment the most useful co 
bination of colours has been determined, to mount { 
marginal and central stops up together between two mic 
cover-glasses, as by this means they are not only protected fix 
scratches and finger-marks, but they will keep flat and 
proper register. 
Adjusting the Coloured Illumination. 

The stops made, the next thing is to put them into u 
Set up the microscope, and, using, say, a 1 in. objectr 
focus a slide of potato starch grains or some foraminife: 
Centre the substage condenser carefully and obtain criti 
lighting, and then, by means of the paralleliser, even il 
mination. Working with low powers such as the 1 in. a 
2 in. objectives, the top lens of the substage condenser shou 
be removed before the condenser is focussed. 

Having focussed the object and obtained even illuminati 
open the iris diaphragm of the substage condenser to its fulle 
and insert in the stop-holder a red marginal and a blue cent 
dise. On looking through the microscope, the object will n 
be seen to stand out brilliantly illuminated and of a perfec 
red colour against a deep blue background, the contrast bei 
most striking. Now, keeping the same object on the sta 
experiment with the various coloured discs, keeping in mi 
that the central discs, which are responsible for the colour 
the background, should always be of a darker tint than 1 
marginal discs. 

If the photo-micrographer is a really keen worker, it w 
well repay him for the trouble to make for himself a s 
of standard chart for reference, which will show at a glai 
the result he can obtain by the combination of the varic 
coloured central and marginal discs. This he can easily acco 
plish by taking a series of photo-micrographs of the sai 
object illuminated with different combinations of the colou1 
discs. From these negatives he can make a set of prin 
mount them on a card, and mark under each the colour of 1 
central and marginal disc used. 


Compound Coloured Discs. 

Having experimented with the single-coloured discs, try t 
effect of one of the multi-coloured discs made up of fo 
sectors, but this time using as the object a strand of sil 
mounted in Canada balsam, or a section of the stem of a pi 
unstained. The result will be a most striking and delightt 
blending of colours. For instance, if a composite disc of 1 
and blue sectors has been used, in conjunction with 
unstained section of a pine stem, all the horizontal fibres w 
appear blue, and all the vertical fibres red. 

Now, using the whole condenser, and din. or in. objectiy 
arrange a slide of diatoms having fairly coarse markings up 
the stage of the microscope, and insert in the stop-holder 
ruby-red central dise and a malachite-green marginal dis 
The colour of the green disc is rather important; it can 
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‘made by pouring a small quantity of a solution of ecollodion 
dissolved in equal parts of alcohol and ether, to which the 
stain has been added, over a sheet of clear gelatine, or over 
the ordinary green gelatine, and allowing it to dry, when it 
should be of a blue-green colour. On looking through the 
microscope the whole field or background will appear green, 
which is due to the aperture of the objective being sufficiently 
great to admit a cone of light much wider than that proceeding 
from the central red disc alone, the consequent excess of green 
light having the effect of completely swamping the. weaker 
red light. 

Watching closely, and working slowly, gradually close the 
iris diaphragm of the condenser so as to reduce the cone of 
light and partially cut out the excess of green. If this is 
done carefully, the background’ will be seen to gradually 
change colour until a point is reached when it will appear a 
neutral or almost white tint. The diatom should now stand 


out from this pale background in brilliant hues of red and 
green, the ridges on the frustule green, while the depressions 
and holes show red. This selective colouring is due to the 
ridges on the frustule of the diatom catching the oblique green 
rays, while the transparent parts and perforations receive only 
a very small proportion of these oblique rays, but pass an 
excess of the red rays forming the centre of the illuminating 
cone. I consider this a very useful means of determining the 
structure of diatoms, while for the photo-micrographic demon- 
stration of their structure it is of the greatest assistance. In 
taking photo-micrographs by this method of multiple-colour 
illumination, as in all photo-micrographic work, backed 
isochromatic plates should be used. 

If it is given a thorough and fair trial, I am convinced that 
the photo-micrographer will find multiple-colour illumination 
of very great service to him in his work. 

F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. 


FINE FOCUSSING METHODS—OLD AND NEW. 


In ordinary field work it is easy to obtain sufficiently accurate 
focussing on an ordinary ground-glass screen without adventi- 
tious aids. For the pencils of light from points at practically 
infinite distance away diverge rapidly from their convergence 
points in the focal plane of the lens, and the very small dis- 
placement of the screen necessary to put the image badly out 
“i focus is favourable to accuracy of adjustment. 

But in the photography of objects close to the camera (e.g., 
diagrams for lantern slides, delicate apparatus and so forth) 
the depth of focus is much increased; the ray pencils from 
each point of the object diverge but slowly from the point 
foci in the image plane. Consequently the focussing-sereen can 
be moved through appreciable distances without perceptibly 
aifecting the apparent eye-judged. sharpness of the image 
on the screen, and doubt exists as to its precise setting. In 
such cases the employment of a magnifying-glass is helpful ; 
not that the glass can contribute much in the way of showing 
up fine detail on the ground-glass surface, but it enables one 
to locate the position of maximum crispness of outline and 
freedom from nebulosity in the gross image with more certainty 
than can be attained without its aid. 

The ordinary ground-glass screen, though fortified with a 
magnifier, is, however, quite inadequate, when the most perfect 
focussing of very delicate detail is in question, for the finer 
detail of the image is broken up and confused by the scattering 
action of the roughly ground surface. In such cases recourse 
is frequently had to screens with a finer grain and with greater 
transparency than can ibe secured by grinding glass. A 
description of some such substitutes for ground glass appeared 
m the Brivis Journan for March 30, 1906. The aim, of 
tourse, is to obtain a screen of just so much, and no more, 
Optical irregularity of surface as will prevent an image formed. 
by the lens in front of the screen from being seen through it. 
Though such screens display a far higher order of detail in 
the image than do ground-glass screens, yet they labour under 
the disadvantage that, with the exception of the small portion 
of the image which happens to lie in the neighbourhood of the 
line joining the eye with the optical centre of the lens, the 
mage as a whole is much dimmer than in the case of the 
varser ground-glass screens, and therefore the eyes must 
be very carefully shielded from extraneous light, in order to 
Permit of the composition and proper centring of the picture 
m the screen, 

A Fine Focussing Screen. 

For some time I have made use, with good results, of a 

dovel Screen of this class prepared by the following procedure : 


A plate which has been exposed in the camera to a uniformly 
lighted sheet of paper is developed, fixed, and then placed in 
a bath of hydrogen peroxide acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
The bath is warmed to a temperature of about 20 deg. OC. 
In a short time the hydrogen peroxide removes the developed 
silver and. concomitantly some of the gelatine in which the 
silver was embedded, leaving the remaining gelatine in a very 
faintly opalescent condition. The plate is now washed, treated 
with Farmer’s reducer if it still looks brown, and dried. A 
screen so made has just enough optical irregularity to prevent 
the image being viewed through it, but not enough to militate 
against the presentation of very fine detail in the focussed 
image. I must confess that I sometimes failed to get a good 
screen by this process even when observing, so far as I was 
aware, the same conditions that in previous trials had led 
to satisfactory results. This uncertainty or “ trickiness” in 
manufacture is to be regretted, for of all the many screens 
I have experimented with none seemed to give such perfect 
detail rendering in the image as these gelatine screens. 


The 


A much favoured device for fine focussing is a ground-glass 
screen of which a portion has been rendered quite transparent. 
The major translucent portion of the screen serves the purpose 
of centring and composing the picture, and the final focussing 
is done whilst observing the image through the transparent 
portion of the screen with a magnifier. Local transparency is 
secured by cementing on the ground-glass by means of Canada 
balsam a microscope cover-glass. Pencil lines drawn on the 
screen before balsaming are used as an object for the pre- 
liminary setting of the magnifier. When one of these locally 
transparent screens is used very great care must be devoted 
to the setting of the magnifier. It is carefully focussed through 
the screen on the pencil marks and set accordingly. (It is, 
I think, questionable whether lines which have been pencilled 
on ground glass form the best conceivable objects for determin- 
ing the setting of the magnifier, for the separate carbon patches 
of which the lines are built up are always somewhat vague 
and nebulous as to outline.) Now, it is assumed that if the 
image is seen sharply through the magnifier so adjusted, then 
the image must be in the plane of the front surface of the 
focussing screen (i.e., in the plane of the pencil marks). But 
it seems to me that this method of attacking the problem of 
securing critical fecus is open to serious objections. On 


Transparent Patch Method. 


account of the accommodative power of the eye, the magnified 
image seen through the transparent portion of the screen may 
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appear quite sharp, even when it is not in the same plane 
as the pencil marks. 
High-Power Magnifier Accommodation. 

Take the case of a person of normal vision who can accom- 
modate for any distance from “infinity” to a near-point of, 
say, eight inches. If such a person use a magnifier of one- 
inch focal length, he will in virtue of accommodation be 
able to see a perfectly sharply defined virtual image of any 
object (or primary image) distant from the magnifier either one 
inch, eight-ninths of an inch, or any distance intermediate 
between these values. In the preliminary setting of the magni- 
fier his eye may be unaccommodated—i.c., the magnifier is set 
one inch from the plane of the pencil marks. Suppose this to 
be the case, then when racking out the focussing screen for the 
purpose of focussing the image the observer is very apt to 
accommodate the eye without consciousness of the fact, and 
stop the racking out when the movement of the screen is 
such that the image (assuming, for the sake of argument, full 
accommodation) is only eight-ninths of an inch from the 
magnifier, and therefore one-ninth of an inch behind the plane 
of the front surface of the screen. (The figures here given are 
merely illustrative. They are calculated on the assumption 
that the magnifying lens is ideally thin, and that the eye 
is in contact with it.) It should be noted that errors in 
focussing due to the instability of accommodation vary in 
possible magnitude with the focal length of the magnifier used. 
Thus with a magnifier of half-inch focal length, the maximum 
possible error in setting the screen would be reduced from 
one-ninth of an inch to one thirty-fourth of an inch. Hence it 
would appear to be advisable to use a magnifier of higher,power 
than those usually sold. 

Of course, if one could concentrate one’s attention simul- 
taneously on the pencil lines and on the image, such errors 
in focussing as I have suggested would be impossible; but 
as Dr. Wells in one of his optical essays puts it, “We are 
by our present constitution capable of attending accurately 
to only one thing at a time.” The pencil marks are opaque ; 
the image cannot be seen through them and superposed on 
them. To see the image distinctly direct vision must be 
diverted—slightly, perhaps, but yet diverted—from the pencil 
marks, and during this diversion of the line of fixation slight 
changes of accommodation may take place in the eye without 


our cognisance. 


| 


; On account of the uncertainty arising from unconsciov 


accommodate changes to the eye. I have of late quit 
discarded the method of fine focussing just described, an 
place my reliance on a parallactic method in whic 
accommodative changes to the eye are impotent to vitiate th 
results. 


How to Avoid Accommodation. 


The screen used is a plate of glass fairly heavily ground a 
over (with a view to a bright general image) with the exceptio 
of a small circular central spot, which is left transparent. Sue 
a screen is made in a few minutes by sticking a small wash¢ 
on the centre of the plate and grinding round this wit 
| carborundum powder, using as a muller a small piece of fle 
glass to which a slab of wood has been stuck to act as 
handle. A small strip of tinfoil cut with a razor is stuc 
across the transparent portion of the screen. On the ungroun 
surface of the glass, just over the region of the transparer 
disc, a small adjustable magnifier of about half-inch foes 
length is permanently fixed. (The magnifier actually use 
was constructed from a cheap linen tester.) The magnifier : 
focussed on the edge of the tinfoil slip and set. It is ne 
necessary to bestow any especial care on this adjustmem 
The screen is now racked until there is no apparent relatiy 
movement (parallax) between the edge of the slip and an 
selected portion of the image seen through the magnifier whe 
the eye is moved laterally across the field of view of # 
magnifier. This being the case, the lens image must of necej 
sity lie precisely in the plane of the front surface of #1 
een. The function of the magnifier here, it will be notice 
is not to aid the attainment of that very uncertain conditio1 
the exact position of clearest visualisation of fine detail 1 
the image, but simply to magnify a displacement. Hen 
there can be no complications arising from unavoidable accon 
modative changes in the eye. 

The delicacy of this method of focussing—virtually a “nu 
method ”—is quite surprising; the most insignificant rotatio 
of the focussing pinion from the position of zero paralla 
produces an easily perceptible relative displacement of tl 
| fiducial mark and any selected image detail. I can confidentl 
recommend those who have met with difficulties in fir 
focussing to give the parallactic method a trial. 

Dovcias CARNEGIE. 


ALLEGED ANTICIPATIONS OF THE WARNER-POWRIE PROCESS 


—— 


Some indication of the interest awakened by the Warner-Powrie pro- 
cess is afforded by the publication in the German journal “Der 
Photograph” of the heated protestations of a Dr. Mebes, apparently 
the editor of our contemporary, that the process cannot be patented 
in Germany. Dr. Mebes claims to be doing the photographic trade 
of his country a good turn by his alleged proof that the American 
screen-plate process has no features which entitle it to patent protec- 
tion in Germany. Dr. Mebes writes as “ein gehlehrter Mensch, 
der kennt Alles,” and hence it seems a pity that he does not inform 
his countrymen of the patent granted to Dr. Powrie by the American 
Patent Office, the controllers of which are equally as strict, if not 
stricter, than is the German “ Patentamt”.in their examination of 
an inyentor’s claims. Dr. Mebes cites the French and English 
patent, but he appears to be ignorant of the date and number of 
the American patent. If he looks in the U.S. General Index of 
Patents for 1905 he will see that the entry under Powrie is misplaced 
in the alphabetical order. Can it be that in his haste to disparage 
the process, Dr. Mebes has missed the entry in the register? It is 
not a very charitable suggestion, but nevertheless the most 
plausible we can think of. Probably the German photographic 
trade will begin to feel grateful to Dr. Mebes when he points out 
this entry in the index. 


{ 


As Dr. Mebes may not do this, it may be well for us to refer to h 
criticisms of the Warner-Powrie process. They cite a patent | 
Brasseur (No. 571,314 of U.S. patents), which describes the use « 
a screen with opaque and transparent bands (the former double tl 
width of the latter), in conjunction with three mono-chromatic ligh 
filters, for making a banded negative in three separate exposure 
The patent does not refer to a colour screen-plate or to the printit 
of a three-banded filter-plate from such a double-band screen, and 
he use of such a “double-band” screen is not mentioned as 2 
essential item in the claims of the Powrie British specification of 
ails to see the relevance of Dr. Mebes’ citation. 

Similarly Dr. Mebes cites the MacDonough British Patent, N 
| 5,597 of 1892, to show the Powrie patent cannot obtain protectic 
‘or colour screen-plates in general, that is, combinations of filte 
screen and emulsion, which, of course, it does not, but only for 
particular form of screen-plate and a particular method of producit 
it. Dr. Mebes must be very imperfectly acquainted with the clain 
in the Powrie English specification or he would see that in citar 
hese alleged anticipations—which, by the way, are not the best 1 
could cite—he is ploughing the sands. 

Lastly, he comes to the claim in the Powrie specification for 
late of three coloured portions, ali contiguous and forming a fi 
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Iter surface, as an anticipation of which he quotes the classical 
Wench patent of Du Hauron (No. 85,061 of 1868). It cannot require 
quch knowledge of patent distinctions to perceive that a previous 
lescription which says not one word on the methcd of securing 
ontiguity of all the colours and flatness of the finished filter is 
erhaps not the best publication to bring up as an anticipation. Du 
fauron, as everyone knows, originated a great idea in this patent, 
ut that he dropped one hint as to the methods of forming the filte:. 
lates which are under discussion in the Powrie patent is flatly con- 
radicted by the specification from which Dr. Mebes has taken 
xtracts. In short, Dr. Mebes’ criticisms amount to this: He cites 
rasseur and MacDonough to invalidate claims in the Powrie patent 
hich do not exist; and when he quotes Du Hauron as anticipating 
n actual claim in the process, behold Du Hauron 
ne essential points. 

We would not think it necessary to deal with the historical falla- 
ies of Dr. Mebes did they not afford a nice illustration of the 
lunders which the hurried writer can easily make. In his case it 
oes not matter much to anybody, but we are thinking of one or 
vo instances which have come before us quite recently in which 
@ disregard, through ignorance, of the rights subsisting in certain 
tiers patert had involved those who could ill afford it in expensive 
gation. Dr. Mebes’ efforts, no doubt, arise from the most 
itriotic motives, but his countrymen, it is to be hoped, are too astute 
Isiness men to accept them as the word of a competent authority. 


Says nothing on 


Ee 


THE SOCIETY OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Awnnvan Mrrrrne. 

HH annual general meeting of the Society of Colour Photographers 
as held on Thursday, October 17, at the offices of Tue Brrrisy 
URNAL OF PHoroGRaPHy, where at the present time the exhibition 
the Society is being held. Amongst those present were:—A. J. 
ewton (London), A. W. Everest (Hampstead), F. T. Hollyer (Ken- 
ngton), George E. Brown (London), H. Snowden Ward (London), 
iJ. Wall (London), F. S. Poole (Godalming), A. Lander (Canter- 
my), E. D, Doncaster (Surbiton), C. W. Madden (Highbury), E. 
heinberg (Lordon), Sidney L. Young (London), E. W. Burchardt 
ieester), W. Fischer Keep (Putney), C. Welborne Piper (Black- 
ath), Dr. H. Hutchinson (Lowestoft), Paul Corder (London), and 
entry J. Comley (Stroud). 

Mr. A. J. Newton was voted to the c 
retary’s report (appended) some discus 
we rapid circulation of the portfolio of 
tee-colour transparencies. It 


1air. out of the 
ion took place as to the 
prints and the cases of 
was decided to restrict the time 
ting which each member should hold the portfolio to three clear 
ys. Arising out of complaints that the portfolio occasionally re- 
lined lorger than its scheduled time with members, it was pointed 
bthat in the case of members who were away on their holidays the 
Hiolio might remain unexamined until their return. On the sug’ 
stion of Mr. E. D. Doncaster the present automatic rotation system 
to be replaced by one under which each member of the Society is 
tified by the secretary a few days in advance that the portfolio is 
®to reach him, and will be sent on om his replying that 
idiness to receive it, and send it on to another member. 
The officers for the ensuing year were re-elected, namely :—Secre- 
y and treasurer, Henry J. Comley ; committee, George E. Brown, 
T. Holiyer, A. J. Newton and E. J. Wall. 
Messrs, E. D. Doncaster and A. W. 
ditors, 
Mt. G. E. Brown said that it had been a great pleasure to co- 
tate with the society in holding the exhibition, yet he regretted 
Say that the time of year was in many respects—the months of 
ptember, October and November—so fully occupied by both 
*publishing and editorial staff of the BrivrsH JouRNAL that he 
not see that it was possible to offer the exhibition reoms another 
i during these months. After some discussion it was decided to 
an exhibition in the earlier part of the year, probably in May 
June of 1908, 
he following is the text of the Secretary’s report :— 
“adies and Gentlemen,—It is with a great amount of pleasure that 
Mesent to you the first annual report of the Society of Colour 
otographers. The first year in the history of a society of this 
“cannot be expected to be anything more than a period of experi- 


Arising 


ne is in 


Everest were appointed 


JOURNAL or Pron IGRAPHY, 


fourdatio1 


upon the work 
member, have 


colle 
that five days 
the work in the folio, a 


ceiving one. 
should, I think, be reduced 
folios would pass into the hands of al 
year. 


offe:ed by the society, 


ment in organisation and preparation for the future. I do not claim 
that anything greater can be said of the Society, but the success which 
has attended it during its one year of existence has been indeed very 
encouraginz. 

Commencing on October 16, 1906, 
bers, we now have a membership of seventy-three, of whom fifty are 
working members. The remainder are ladies and gentlemen who 
have joined us in order that they may show their sympathy with the 
aims of the society, and at the same time keep themselyes informed 
of the latest advances in colour work. 

Our members are very widely scattered ; twenty-five live within 
the London postal area, and while the majority of the remainder are 
distributed all over England and Scotland, we haye members in 
America, the Transvaal, India, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy; and 
Tam convinced that with the continued interest and co-operation of 
the present members, the socie: y may soon largely increase its ntum- 
bers and claim a position among the most important societies in the 
photographic world. 

Very few photographic societies are able to hold an exhibition 
during the first year of their existence. In this particular we have 
probably created a record, and it is encou raging to know that the 
exhibition has been visited by a far larger number of people than 


was anticipated, and has received the most favourable comments from 
all sections of the press. 


Very few young societies have received so much 
nition from the press both photographic and lay ; 
sions during the year paragraphs concerning us have appeared in the 
leading London dailies, and these have been copied by the foreign 
and colonial press until in the brief space of twelve months, the 
Society of Colour Photographers has become known all over the 
world. Special mention must be made of the great assistance given 
to the society by the editor and proprietors of Tax Bririsn JouRNAL 
or Pyorocrapuy, who have not only on various occasions devoted a 
large amount of space in their JouRNAL to notices and correspondence 
ing to the society, but have always very kindly placed a room at 
our disposal for the meetings of members and committee. They also 
very generously offered to house our exbibition without charge on 
condition that admission to the exhibition should be free. This offer 
the committee very r lily accepted. The “Colour Photography ” 
supplement of Tun Brrrise Journat has been a great boon to the 
members of our Society, ard to colour workers in general. All] this 
kind assistance on the part of those connected with Tar Brrrisz 
1as, of course, been a great saving of the 
funds of the Society, and I am sure that our sincerest thanks are due 
to them. 


with a nucleus of eleven mem- 


encouraging recog- 
on numerous occa- 


Reviewing the year’s work one cannot help feeling that more might 
have been accomplished, but there has been a great amount of satis- 
faction in the knowledge of the fact that the work done has been 
and although it leaves room for great improve- 
ment in succeeding years, the past year’s work has probably decided 


work, 


the possibilities of the future of the society. 


Taking the activities of the Society in their published order, (a) 
Four portfolios of prints and two cases of transparencies were put 
into circulation, and hese, together with the hints and criticisms 
which accumulated as they passed from member to 
proved most interesting and instructive, 


The great difficulty in connection with the circulation of the port- 
olios has been to get 


together sufficient work to make interesting 
also be readily seen that owing to the fact 
have been allowed to each member for the inspection of 


and it wil 


though a number of folios have been in circu- 
ation, many of the members haye only had the opportunity of re- 
The time allowed for the imspection of the portfolios 
0 three clear days; in this way all! the 
the members in a little over a 


(b). A number of members have taken advantage of the privilege 
by which they may correspond with the secre- 


ary upon matters of difficulty experienved in their work. It will 


disposal of the society 
tions of this kind through 
questions asked have general 


be remembered that a number of gentlemen placed themselves at the 
for the purpose of answering technical ques- 
he medium of the secretary, but the 
y been of such an elementary character 


that the secretary has been able to give the information without 
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referring the ma 
spondence. 


(c). Referring to the exhibition 


ter to experts, and has thus avoided excessive corre- 


which is now in progress, it must 


give you all a great amount of satisfaction to know that it is such a 


great success; all the popular proc 


quality of the exhibits is, generally speaking, very satisfactory. 


combined exhibits of prints and 


eollection of colour work that has ever been brought together. 


have to congratulate ourselves upo 


esses are well represented, and the 
The 
transparencies are quite the best 
We 
mn. having the honour of introducing 


to the world the extremely interesting and successful “Warner- 
Powrie” process, which:is probably destined to rapidly come into 


public favour as 
colour-photography. 

The success of the exhibition is 
tiring efforts of 
JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, who 


duties of arranging and cataloguing the exhibits. 


a thoroughly practical and commercia 


process of 


largely due to the interest and un- 


Mr. G. E. Brown, the Editor of THe BrivisH 


he onerous 
also at a 


so kindly undertook 
He 


very great sacrifice of valuable time assisted in the clerical work 


necessary in getting the co 
most interesting items in 

Powrie” exhibit, is the result of 
be too highly appreciated. 


lection 
he cata 


ogether; and a mumber of the 
logue, including the “ Warner- 
Mr. Brown’s efforts, which cannot 


The future of the Society will largely depend upon the interest 


which the present members take i 


nits welfare. The first great need 


is for the working members to send in sufficient new examples of 


their work to fill at least three new portfolios and three trans 


cases; these, with the portfolios 


good start for the year, and 


the interest of those who have not yet 
and to encourage them to turn their attention im that direc 
It is interesting to mention that one or 


working out original ideas for t 
others are experimenting ini the 


would enable 


parency 
already in hand, would give us a 
he secretary to keep alive 
taken up practical colour work, 
ion. 

two of our members are 
ing of printing methods ; 
of improved methods of 


he perfec 
direction 


negative making; and at least one is working upon a process of direct 


colour photography. This socie 


courage workers who are engaged in original research, and 


purpose gifts of scientific appara 
apparatus would be the property 
able for the use of members app. 

I sincerely hope that you will 
Society at heart, that you wil 
take up colour-photography, for 


y should be im a position to en- 
‘or this 
tus would be very welcome. This 


of the Society, but would be ayail- 


lying for same. 


all have the future welfare of the 
encourage others to join us and 
with an increased membership in 


London we would soon be able to have a programme of members’ 
meetings, which would be a means of greatly enhancing the usefulness 


of the Society. 
October 17, 1907. 


Henry J. CoMiey, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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SOME ESSENTIALS TO COMMERCIAL SUCCESS IN POR- 
TRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Wuitst many photographers are 


complaining of the badness of the 


times, there are many others who have discovered that business in 


quantity is to be done, but on 
application and discretion than 
The following short paper, read 


business lines which call for more 
were sufficient a few years ago. 
before an American convention by 


W. J. Hillman, of Richland Centre, emphasises some of the ways 
in which the photographer may find on self-analysis that his methods 


may benefit by revision :— 


Be very careful in making your sittings. See to it that you have 


the very best that you can pro 
not let a plate or two stand in 


yourself that you have the ver 


before the customer leaves the s 
proper care in the printing and 
pleasing portrait. I believe tha 
scientious work all along the 1 
recognise our efforts to please 

will be more inclined to give us 


duce in the way of negatives. Do 
he way of your success, but know 
y best negative that can be made 
udio; for with good negatives and 
finishing you are sure to turn out a 
it pays to put in honest and con- 
ine. Our customers will, in time, 
hem, and, knowing our integrity, 
their patronage rather than to pass 


it to those who are known to be careless and indifferent as to the 


quality of their work. 


Quatity TELLs. 
Let us be clean and painstaking in finishing our work, remember- 


ing that a clean, well-finished picture is a credit to its maker and a 


travelling advertisement for more patronage, while a dirty, slov 
piece of work is an abomination, unworthy of the efforts of 
producer; and, while also a travelling advertisement, it is 
that keeps away trade rather than that it should bring business 
the one who is known to have sent it on its rounds. 
Let your pictures have a clean, crisp appearance as they go } 
the hands of your patrons, and by placing a small envelope of: 
fumed sachet powder within the package, with your advertisen 
neatly printed thereon, thanking the patron for the favour of 
order, it will give a dainty effect and prove very pleasing to 
customer. 
Work to Time. 

The confidence of the public is your “ winning card,” and is wi 
much to you in your business. Do all you can to gain and re 
this confidence, for it means success. Finish your pictures prom 
and on time, according to agreement. Do not agree to have picti 
done at a certain time and then fail to deliver them (making exe 
that the patron will consider only as such), for how can you |] 
the confidence of your patrons while disappointing them, and y 
will they think of you as a business man if you treat them in 
manner? Again, how humiliating to you if you have to make 
kinds of excuses for not finishing their work when promised. 

Soon you will have lost your reputation for reliability and pron 
ness, and your competitor over the way has gained a custe 
through your negligence. Be prompt if you would succeed. Li 
be understood from the start that you are a man among men, 
not a “cheap John.” Let the people understand that you are 
ing the very best work at reasonable prices, and that your prod 
are fully worth the price that you ask for them; that you are 
in the business for your health, nor in competition with the chea 
man in the country, but to.live as the people live about you, an 


gain a competency for old age. Charge prices that will pay 
your expenses and keep you honest and your name and credit a 


reproach, leaving a goodly amount for a bank account. Less 
this means failure, and, in the end, with credit gone, you are cle 
with the disreputables and the unsuccessfuls. 

Tue Bustness System. 

Study the cost of your products and see if they can be prod 
for the prices that you are asking. Remember, you are to be hi 
with yourself and those who are dependent upon you as we 
with the persons on the other side of the transaction. Many p. 
graphers figure only the cost of plates, paper, cards, and chem: 
and charge accordingly, thinking that all receipts above these e1 
ditures are “profit,” and that their “profits” are large. If 
would add the interest on money invested (which is a perf 
legitimate item), the rent of their studios, the cost of fuel, t 
light, insurance, help (if any is employed), repairs to instrum 
furniture, etc., and occasionally the addition of a new artic 
furniture or a new and improved instrument; in fact, all nece 
expenses connected with the conducting of the business, and no 
getting a reasonable salary for the proprietor (whose time, la 
skill, and energy ought to be worth as much as those of men en; 
in other professions), they might discover that business was 
done at a loss, and unless prices were raised to meet the 
crepancy, they must close up and retire in a short time. 


fa pe 


PROFESSIONAL AUTOCHROME PorrRrarTuRE.—Mr. Aberneth: 
High Street, Belfast, so we read in the “ Belfast News Letter, 
announced his intention of undertaking portraits in natural ¢ 
on the Lumiére Autochrome plates. Professional photogre 
everywhere will doubtless keep themselves alert to the opportum 
securing some good local advertisement, even if the new dep 
does not bring them a remunerative number or orders. 

AvtocHromEs at Mrssrs. GRirrin’s.—Messrs. John J. Griffi 
Sons, Limited, write :—We have secured some exceedingly inter 
specimens on the Autochrome plates, produced by an expert at - 
College, which we have on view in our exhibition room. The] 
graphs are particularly interesting as being the first cases, as 
we know, where Autochrome plates have been applied to 1 
graphy. The rendering is extremely fine in the case of photo; 
of the tongue and lung, the same being taken direct. The trans 
cies will be shown to visitors. 
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Exbibitions. 


ROTHERHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

m Rotherham Photographic Society, at its four days’ exhibition 
the Rotherham Drill Hall, closing on Saturday night last, kept up 
reputation for enthusiastic work. On the non-competitive side, 
ere the members have the privilege of hanging approved prints 
{for competition, there was a large display, with a general eve ling 
in quality. A reticence in entering for awards was noticeable, 
hough there were individual photographs which were of excep- 
mal merit. The competitive classes drew a fair entry. A new 
parture was the grouping of landscape, architecture, portraiture, 
., into one general section, and 176 entries were received. There 
3g some very noticeable productions, but nothing of very unusual 
ler. Lantern slides were fewer in number. Members entered the 
s rather feebly, and their strongest section was that under the 
id of “ Miscellaneous.” Various firms lent work. Mr. Chil Bayley 
wed Autochrome results, and Mr. Leadbeater (a vice-president) 
srepresented by a number of stereo transparencies. There was a 
roughly representative gathering of townspeople at the opening 
emony by Sir Wm. H. Holland, M.P., Mr. C. H. Moss, J.P., being 
the chair. At the conclusion of these proceedings the ladies’ com- 
tee served afternoon tea. The evening programmes have been made 
of instrumental music and lantern slide and animated picture 
wed Autochrome results, and Mr. Leadbeater (a vice-president) 
ging was undertaken by Messrs. ©. B. Keene, F.R.P.S., and 
A. Seotton, of Derby, and their awards were as under :— 

pen Section.—Class A.—Photographs, any subject. Silver plaque : 
1, “Industry,” John Walton, Sunderland; No. 3, “Deserted,” 
ty Lindoe, Sunderland. Bronze plaque: No. 4, “In an Old 
tid Church,” Wilfred Duxbury, Blackburn; No. 12, “Toil,” John 
Miller, Leek, Staffs.; No. 23, “Flower Study,” Joseph Bell, 
well, Sunderland; No. 26, “One Winter's Night,” Alfred Roffey, 
ningham; No. 53, “Where Men Toil,” James Ashurst, Mussel- 
gh, Edinburgh; No. 58, “Lady Disdain,” H. Essenhigh Corke, 
enoaks; No. 126, “In the North Choir Aisle,” Wm. Marriott Dod- 
| Bettws-y-Coed. 

lass B.—Lantern Slides.—Bronze plaque: J. J. Hartley, Colne; 
ystone Bird, Bath. ; 
embers’ Section—Class C.—Landscape, Seascape, and River 
lery.—Bronze medal: No. 180, “Summer on the Hill Side,” W. 
Britton; bronze medal, No. 184, “A Rustic Spot,” J. A. V. N. 
ary. 


ass D.—Architecture—Bronze medal: No. 202, “ Gloucester 
edral” (Ambulatory), H. C. Hémmingway; bronze medal, 
205, “Boulton Abbey,” F. W. Crookes. 


ass .—Miscellaneous Subjects.—Bronze medal: No. 211, “As the 
y hours go by,” W. ©. Briggs; bronze medal, No. 219, “The 
ling Tower, Delft,’ W. R. Britton; bronze medal, No. 226, 
side Gossip,” J. W. Stamp. : 
ass G.—Best Boards of Exhibits.—Silver medal: 228-235, Miss 
tson; bronze medal, 434-442, A. 8. Pye; 260-278, W. R. Britton. 
set awarded a bronze medal. 


Patent Dews. 


movess patents—applications and 
M0 Mechanical Notes.” 

eiollowing applications for Patents were made between October 7 
tober 12 :— 

MATOGRAPHS.—No. 22.108. Improvements in apparatus for per- 
orating cinematograph films. Alfred Wrench and William 
ingelke, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London. : 
MATOGRAPHS.—No 22,109. Improvements in or relating to cine- 
natograph apparatus.—Alfred Wrench and William Engelke, 4, 
outh Street, Finsbury, London. 

NG.—No. 22,218. Improvements relating to toning reagents and 
tocesses for toning photographic prints. Harry Edmund Smith, 
22, High Holborn, London. 

UR Screen Prares.—No. 22,228. Improvements in the manu- 
acture of photographic colour screen plates. Henry William 


specifications—are treated in 


Cotour Pxorocgrapuy.—No, 22,239. Improvements in material for 
direct colour photography. Wilfred Hunt, 121, W. George Street, 
Glasgow. 

Fimms.—No, 22,244. Improved process for treating the films of photo- 
graphic negatives or the like. Spence Lees, 37, Moorfields, 
Liverpool. 

CoLovr Prints.—No. 22,346. Process of making sun-prints in several 
colours. Eugen Baron, 100, Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

Cotour Scrrrn Prarrs.—No. 22,453. Improvement in sensitised 
screen plates and ‘lms for colour photography. Arnold Moritz 


and Pe B. Tubbs, 68, Aldersgate Street, London. 
Printing.--No. 22,454. Improved method and means for producing 


new photographic printing effects. 
Chancery Lane, London. 

DrveLropment.—No. 22,456. Apparatus for determining the relative 
times of development of photographic plates or films for different 
temperatures. Alfred Watkins, Birkbeck Bank C nambers, South- 
ampton Buildings, London. 

Arr-Brusurs.—No. 22.541 Improvements in air-brushes. 
Thompson, 72, Queen Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Samuel Henry Crocker, 37, 


Peter 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildines, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Crnematocrapus.—No. 23,904. 1906. The invention relates to cine- 
matographs of the kind in which a rotating dog is employed to 
draw down or feed the picture film after the exposure of each 
picture, and in which the film is adjustable longitudinally rela- 
tively to the lens, in order that the pictures shall each register 
with the lens when the shutter is fully open. 

The longitudinal movement of adjustment of the film is to 
be effected by the usual roller, which keeps the film in gear with 
the driving sprocket wheel around which the film passes after 
passing round the dog. The roller being arranged to move con- 
centrically around tie sprocket wheel, the movement in one 
direction draws down tae film relatively with the lens, and the 
movement in the opposite direction renders the film slack, so that 
on the next movement of the dog the feed of the film is reduced. 
Leo Kamm, 27, Powell Street, Goswell Road, B.C. 

Movntine Puorocrapus.—No. 19,239, 1907. The invention is a 
mounting sheet, in the form of a Greek cross, permitting of a 
photograph or other picture being secured 


horizontally or yer- 


tically. In the figures A is a page upon which it is desired to 
mount pictures. This page will or inarily be a page bound in a. 
Hig. 1. 


TA 


is 
S—$_< 


lo og 


Fig 2. 


book or album ; but the invention can be embodied in single sheets 
as well as in a compiete book. Upon this page are secured sheets B, 
preferably of heavy paper, each of the sheets being of the form 
shown in Fig. 2, the same comprising a central rectangular blank 


Big: 3: 


lamblin Palmer, 43, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, London. 


of the size and shape of the picture or other object which it is: 
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desired to mount upon the page and each being provided at its 
four corners with diagonally extending flaps 0. Before the sheet 
B is mounted upon the page A each of the flaps 6 is folded along 
the line joining-it to the rectangular blank B—i.e., along the 
dotted line 61, Fig. 2, in front of the blank B, so as to form a 
diagonally disposed corner strip, as shown in Fig. 1.. The end 
of the flap b1 is folded along the dotted line b2, behind the body 
of the blank B, and pasted or otherwise secured in place. At 
the upper right-hand corner of Fig. 2 one of the flaps is shown 
folded into position, and the portion of it which lies behind the 
body of the blank B is indicated by dotted lines. 

When it is desired to mount a picture the corners of the sheet 
are placed under the edges of the flaps 6 As a modification of the 
form illustrated at the left-hand side of Fig. 1, sheets are pro- 
vided, as shown at the right-hand side, the body of each mounting 
sheet being made in the form of a Greek cross and the flaps b 
being provided at each of the eight corners of the cross, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 3, the same being folded into place, as already set 
forth. By these means a mounting is secured in which a picture 
can bbe held, either in a vertical or horizontal position as desired. 
Charles Frederick Engstrom, 552, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
U.S.A. 


The following complete specifications are open to public inspection 
before acceptance, under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Apparatus.—No. 18,399. Photographic apparatus. Seele. 
CInEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 20,863. Cinematograph apparatus for con- 

tinuous taking and projection by means of photographic plates. 
Fauconnet. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


IupertaL.—No. 293,654. Plates and films included in Class I., pre- 
pared for photographic purposes. The Imperial Dry Plate Com- 
pany, Ltd., Ashford Road, ‘Cricklewood, London, N.W., manu- 
facturers of photographic materials. June 11, 1907. 

Sprepy.—No. 294,456. Photographic Dry Plates. Wellington and 
Ward, The Elms, Shenley Road, Elstree, Herts, photographic 
material manufacturers. July 9, 1907. 

Tarcor.—No. 294,912. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research _and anti-corrosives. 
Joshua Rea and Sons, Collingwood Street Oil Works, Collingwood 


Street, Liverpool, Lancs, oil and paint manufacturers. July 27, 
1907. 
Kon-1-Noor.—No, 295,646. Sensitised photographic papers. Photo- 


chemische Fabrik Roland Risse, Gesellschaft mit Beschrankter 
Haitung, 4, Weilbachstrasse, Flérsheim-on-the-Main, Germany, 
manufacturers. August 19, 1907. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries, 
The Position of the 
As a general rule (writes Mr. A. J. ELEC eDSOny in an article in “ The 
Amateur Photographer,” of October 22, on “Some Principles of Por- 
trait Work,” which we emphatically eermend to the study of every 
professional photographer), the lens should be placed level with the 
sitter’s eyes, and exceptions from this rule should be made with a 
definite purpose. In some few cases a station point that is slightly 
above the level of the eyes will be found to give a more pleasant ren- 
dering of the features, and a sympathetic operator will always be kind 
to his victim—but in such a case I think that the subject should be 
shown seated—in other cases a lower station point will be found to 
give a delightfully saucy rendering of a saucy face. However, as a 
rule, the higher station point will prove unsatisfactory, for the 
simple reason that pictures are seldom hung below the line of sight, 
and a portrait that is placedion a table is generally stood so that it is 
at right angles with the line of sight; the lower station point is more 
often satisfactory, but there is always a risk in giving an extra tilt to 
a nose which is already tip-tilted by nature. 
A Flashlight Stand. 


Lens in Portraiture. 


An ordinary folding metal music stand (writes a club secretary 
1 Focus”) is obtained (nearly every household possesses one), the 


top part is taken out at the place where the height is regulated, a 
in its place is put a piece of iron rod of the same thickness, a 
about 4ft. long. Then a piece of board is obtained, about 6in. by 3i 
a hole is made in the centre of this, so as to wedge tightly on, 
the end of the iron rod at right auclen or the end of the iron p 
can be screwed so as to screw into the hole in the board. T 
flash powder can then be flashed on this board, or, better still, 
piece of cotton wadding is first placed on the board, and the fla 
powder in this, the cotton wadding is then ignited with a taper, whi 
ignites the powder in about two seconds ; this gives the operator til 
to get out of the way, thus doing away with the cane walking-stic 
This stand, as will be seen, can be regulated to any height, and can 
folded up in a small space when it has to be carried or put away. 


Dew Books. 


“Ta Photographie des Couleurs et les Plaques Autochromes.” I 
E. Wallon. Paris: Gautier-Villars. 1 fr. 50. 

It is a pleasure to come across an able writer like M. Walk 
writing ‘dispassionately of the Autochrome process. His 40-pa 
monograph reviews the principles upon which the one-plate pr 
cesses of colour photography rest, and incidentally traces the develo 
ment of the grain method from the first suggestion of Ducos ¢ 
Hauron. M. Wallon’s experience with the Autochrome plat. 
described without ostentation, amounts to this—that any departu 
from MM. Lumiére’s precise directions is inadvisable, a conclusi 
which, however, cannot be said to have been confirmed in ¢ 
respects by workers im this country. 


“ Aide Mémoire de Photographie pour 1907.” By C. Fabre. Pari 
Gautier-Villars. 1 fr. 75 c. 

M. Fabre’s annual précis of photographic progress, of which t 
present volume is the 32nd issue, resembles its predecessors in genei 
arrangement, and supplies a conveniently arranged abstract of t 
principal technical advances of the year. It contains also much infe 
mation as to photographic societies in France and other countries, 
list of photographic books published during 1906, and particulars 
the French and foreign photographic press. The latter, in sor 


respects, call for revision. 


“La Reproduction Photographique des Couleurs.” By H. Calmi 
and L. P. Clerc. Pp. 132. Paris: Office of “ Procédé.” 6 fram 
This is a compact manual of three-colour practice issued from t 
office of “La Procédé,” in Paris. It is not to be imagined, from t 
fact that it forms No. 12 of the “ Bibliothéque Photoméchanique 
that the book deals exclusively with three-colour as applied to phot 
engraving: fully one-half the text applies equally to three-colo 
photography of all kinds. Thus we have an historical introducti 
and a full explanation of the nature of light and colour, and of t 
principle on which three-colour photography depends. Other sectio 
eal exclusively with “Procédés Photochimiques,” and “ Synthé 
Optique.” The first includes a working description of all the ust 
subtractive methods, imbibition, carbon, pinatype, etc., and t 
last all the synthetical, as triple projection and the chromoscope, a 
describing the new Autochrome and Omnicolour plates. T 
remainder of the book deals in the first part with everything ce 
cerning the making of colour negatives, and in the second wi 
photomechanical work, especially in relation to the printing in 
and the use of the cross line screen. The book has half a doz 
indifferent coloured supplements, but is well illustrated with diagrai 
in the text. 


PLATINOCHROM.—Messrs. Sichel write that they are informed th 
the new “ Platinochrom factory is now completed, and that they w 
be in a position to resume deliveries of this paper in about fourte 
days.” 

AvtocHRoME Frurrers.—According to Dr. Harberisser in t 
“Chemiker Zeitung,” very good results are obtainable on the Aut 
chrome plates by the use of a filter obtained by staining gelatinis 
glass with a solution of 9 parts of “rapid filter yellow” and 1 part 
filter red (Hoechst). The tint should correspond at the most to th 
of a medium yellow screen. Dr, Hauberrisser suggests that the abo 
formula may be employed if the correct Lumiére filter is 1 
obtainable. 
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Dew Apparatus, &c. 


——~.___ 
‘The “Ensign” Cover-Glass Cleaning Frame. 
Limited, 88/89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
For lightening the labour of lantern-slide binding we can recom- 
mend this little piece of apparatus of Messrs. Houghton’s, which 
makes short work of the :preparation of the cover glass. The 


Made by Houghtons 


«leaning frame is of the type familiar to wet collodion workers, and 
‘will be endorsed by them as the most suitable kind for the polishing 
i plates of small size. It consists of a solid block -covered with 
cloth and recessed to just sufficient depth to accommodate the thin 
lantern-slide cover-glass. The cleaning frame is sent out complete 
with a couple of screws for securing it firmly to the table top, and 
wosts only one shilling. It should last the slide-worker a lifetime, 
save him many broken cover-glasses, a goodly proportion of time, 
and probably some finger-cuts. 


Clarkson's Dry-Mounting Block. 
This piece of 


Sold by F. C. Clarkson, Colchester. 
apparatus consists of a metal plate, conveniently 
mounted on wood and provided with a thermometer to indicate its 
temperature. It thus serves as a ready means of securing the adhesion 
oi prints by aid of dry-mounting tissue, and can be got ready for 
use in a few moments over a gas stove or spirit lamp, or in an oven. 
The block is made about 7in. x 5in. in size, and may be used for 
prints of larger size than itself by being kept in motion while apply- 
ing hot pressure. The block is offered in conjunction. with the dry- 
mounting tissue of Mr, Clarkson, which is supplied for use at the 
low temperature of 60 deg. C., and affords excellent adherence in 
ow experience of it. A piece of the tissue slightly larger than the 
print is cut, and placed on a sheet of glass, which has been wiped 
With a wet sponge. The dry print is then laid on the tissue, both 
are trimmed to the required size, and are laid in position on the 
mount. ‘The print is then covered with a piece of clean dry paper 
and affixed to the mount by pressure of the suitably heated block. 
The very handy block is sold in Tin. x 5in. size at 7s. 6d., or 10$in. 
x 8in. at ‘Is. The tissue is obtainable at 9d. per yard, 18in. wide, 
or ls. 6d. per yard, 36in. wide. 


Carrying Case anp Lens Hoop.—Those who have read Captain 
Owen Wheeler’s recent articles on the advantage of the lens: hood 
m telephoto work, as well as many others who have appreciated the 
contrivance in ordinary work, will be interested in hearing of an 
igenious device which was shown to us a few days ago by Mr. Edgar 
Clifton, of Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 24, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, W. This was a wooden. carrying case for a large lens, and 
Was so made that, while it answered its nominal purpose perfeetly, it 
served equa ly well as a hood for the lens. This double purpose it 
was enabled to perform owing to the provision of a circular aperture 
(closed at will) which fitted the lens hood. Further, one side of the 
case was made with a sliding shutter, which could be employed to 
adjust the s ading of the lens to a nicety, and to give a graduated 
‘Xposure to sky and foreground. ‘These advantages are secured with- 
mt any addition to the weight of the kit, for the case is made no 
anger on account of its functions as a) hood. Messrs. Dallmeyer are 
Making the hood-cases for any type of lens and telephoto attachment. 
a a ee er 


AN Interesting ENLARGEMENT is to’ be seen outside the Hicks 
Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue, representing a scene from Charles 
Frohman’s > duction of ‘ Brewster's Millions.” The picture *s 


6 feet by 4 feet in size, and is one of the largest photographs on public 
exhibition, 


Dew Dyaterials. 


SSUES SEEEET 


Christmas and New Year Mounts. Sold by Jonathan Fallowfield, 
146, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 

Year by year we find Messrs. Fallowfield to the front with greeting 
mounts for the Christmas season and the present occasion is evidently 
to be no exception to its predecessors. The selection of mounts 
obtainable from the Charing Cross Road firm is a very large and 
varied one, and aliows the most diverse requirements to be satisfied. 
The plainer and more reserved type of mount is present in a larger 
proportion than previously, a sign, we hope, that the public is begin- 
ning to prefer a really tasteful design to those answering to the 
description “ Christmas-cardy.” The latter, it is true, are usually 
excellent in themselves, but their union with a photographic print is 


seldom happy. Messrs. Fallowfield meet the case with cards of both 
orders, and have produced some most excellent designs, which 
externally resemble the private greeting card as it has become known 
of late years, whilst the interior contains a cream folder, which 
forms an admirable setting for a small bromide or platinotype print. 
Some cards of this type with Dutch designs are most attractive. 
However, we can best refer to the 24-page list, wherein will be found 
fully illustrated particulars of the mounts, together with the details 
of the special offer (of a set of selected specimens) to dealers and 
professional photographers. The list is sent free to all on applica- 
tion. The offer is extended only to dealers and_professionals. 


A SELF-TONING PAPER has been placed on the market by Walter 
“de” Welford and Co., 61, Mansfield Road, Ilford. The special 
advantages emphasised by the makers are the speed of printing and the 
resemblance of the tones to those of gold-toned P.O.P. The paper 
is sold in. 3d., 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. packets. 

CuristMas Mounts anp CALENDARS.—The Crown Photo Manufac- 
tory, Rotherham, send us some examples of their Christmas mounts 
for the coming season. Among the bulk we find a number of brightly 
printed designs suitable for prints from quarter-plate size downwards. 
Many people we know prefer plenty of colour and embossed lettering 
in their festive missives, and photographers catering for them are 
foolish to offer them anything else. The Crown Factory’s selection ‘s 
excellent in this respect; whilst the “Royal” Calendar, with oval 
opening for cabinet print, shows that they can also supply mounts of 
more reserved colouring. The prices in all cases are most moderate. 

AvTocHROME Marpriis.—‘ Fallowfield’s Courier’ for October 
contains a catalogue of the materials for the Lumiére process, which 
the firm of Fallowfield are preparing to supply specially for the con- 
venience of Autochrome users. These include solutions for the 
process, which are obtainable singly or in complete sets at 6s. 6d., 
glass dishes, pneumatic holders, metric graduates, and electric fan 
for quickly drying the finished Autochromes. Messrs. Fallowfield’s 
circular, obtainable from 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., 
gives particulars and prices of these items. 


Curistmas “Cur-our” Morrors.—Mr. F. C. Clarkson, Colchester, 
sends us specimens of some most effective gilt mottoes, which are 
instantly attached to any mount and convert it into one of specially 
“Christmassy ” character. The gilt of the lettering goes well with 


almost any colour of mount and print, and gives a very handsome 
The mottoes, which include such phrases 


appearance to the whole. 
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as “Hearty Greetings,” “All Good Wishes,” or “ Remembrances,” 
are supplied, assorted, at 14s. 6d. per 1,000. 

Rotary Curistmas Postcarps.—The Rotary Photographic Com- 
pany, New Union Street, E.C., have just issued the sensitised post- 
cards for the Christmas season, bearing suitable mottoes and decora- 
tion in the space reserved for communication on the address side. 
These Rotox and Rotograph cards are attractively produced, and 
should enjoy a wide sale. A set of similar Rotona cards-is also 
obtainable from a different series of designs. 


Deetings of Societies. 


————_ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES: FOR . NEXT WEEK. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


West London Photographic Society. ‘‘ Autochrome Process.” _W. G. Cullen. 
ee petaeen Photographic Association. ‘‘ Toning of Bromide Prints.” H. Mac- 
ennan. 


SaTURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 
Worthing Camera Club. Outing to Shoreham and Southwick. 


Monpay, OCTOBER 28, 


Bradford Photographic Society. “Yorkshire Minsters,” 
A.R.L.B.A. 

Kidderminster and District Photographic Society. Competition. 

Oldham Equitable Photographic Society. ‘‘ Enlarged Negatiyes on ‘ Rotograph’ 
Negative Paper.” 


Cc. B. Howdill, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29. 


Birmingham Photographic Society. ‘Some Schools of Art and their Photo- 
graphic Imitation,” H. Barratt. _ 

Leeds Photographic Society. “Sea Birds at Home.” Riley Fortune. 

Nelson Camera Club. ‘“‘ Rotary ‘Carbograph’ Paper.” 

Bootle Photo. Society. ‘‘ Photographic Chemicals.” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 


Edinburgh Photographic Society. ‘First Lesson on Elementary Geometrical 
Optics.” W. J. Macdonald, M A., F.R.S,E. 

South Suburban Photographic Society. ‘‘Time Development.” W. F. 
Slater, F.R.P.S 
Everton Camera Club. 
Coventry Photographic Club. 
Croydon Camera Club. ‘‘Leto Pigment Paper.” 
Feeds Camera Club. ‘‘My Rambles in Upper Wharfedale.” 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. Technical Meeting. 
Chorley Photographic Society. ‘‘ Rotary ‘Carbograph’ Paper.” 


**Naples, Rome, &c.” Rey. 8S. A. Barrett. 
Judging No. 1 Summer Pombellbion. 

._J Terry. 
Thos. Ryder. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31. 


Chelsea and District Photographic Society. ‘‘ Portraiture.” Harold Baker. 
Queen’s Park Amateur Photographic Association. ‘“‘Lantern Slide Making.” 


David Horn. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association, ‘‘Oil Printing.” A. W. 
Green. 

Rugby Photographic Society. Slides of ‘‘Tasmania,” by Members of the 


Northern tasmanian Camera Club. 
Longton and District Photographic Society. “Holland.” EE. Marks, 
Richmond Camera Club. Amateur Photographer Prize Slides 1907. 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘The River’ Mersey from the 
Moors to the Sea.” Dr. John W. Ellis. 
Hull Photographie Society. ‘‘The Carbon Printing Process.” J.T. Dyson. 


North London vhotographic Society. ‘*‘ Mounting and Trimming” Competition. 
Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘‘Stand Development.” F. Smith. 


Darwen Photographic Association. 
tive Paper.” 

Windsor Camera Club. ‘Photographic Chemicals.” 

Nottingham Camera Club. ‘ Ozobrome.” H. L. Hopkins. 

Blenhsim Club 1. *‘ The Invention and History of Steel Pens.” 
and their Manufacture.” James P. Magiunis, 


‘Enlarged Negatives on‘ Rotograph’ Nega- 


2. **Gold Pens 


KipprrMINsteR PHorocrapHic Socrery.—At the annual meeting, 
held October 14, the following officers were elected :—President, Mr. 
W. Adam, J.P.; vice-presidents, Messrs. J. A. Batley, R. B. Dawson, 
H. E, Hadley, and Charles Hughes; hon. treasurer, Mr. G. F. Griffin; 
hon. secretary, Mr. H. W. West, 12, Shrubbery Street, Kidder- 
minster. 

Crentran TrecunicaL Cone PxHorocrapHic Socrery.—On Octo- 
ber 16 the president, Professor H. E. Armstréng, Ph.D., LuL.D., 
F.R.S., gave a lecture of a most interesting nature, on “ The Chemistry 
of Photography,” in which he dealt with the theories of the latent 
image, reversal, and development. 

Surron PHorocrapuic Crus.—The report read at the annual meet- 
ing, held on October 18, indicated that a notable revival in photo- 
graphic interest on the part of local amateurs has ensued during the 
past two years, the effective membership of the club having in that 
period been almost trebled. Amongst those who have recently 
joined and especially noteworthy is Mr. Andrew Pringle, who is 
taking an active interest in the club, not only by giving a demonstra- 
tion upon Ozobrome on November 15, but also by placing at the 


disposal of the members hisphotographic portrait studio at Banstead,. 
a privilege which should prove of great value to all whose inclination 
lies in the study of figure photography. Mr. Hector Maclean, 
F.R.P.S., was reappointed chairman, and Mr. J. W. S. Burmester 
F.R.I.B.A., of Fairhome, Grange Road, Sutton, hon. sec. There: 
was a large attendance of members, who were much interested in an 
account of the work and aims of the Surrey Photographic Survey, 
which Mr. Maclean explained by the aid of lantern slides. 

Lonpon anpD Provincia, PHotocrapHic Assocrarion.—At the. 
meeting on Thursday, October 17, 1907, Mr. A. E. Smith in the- 
chair, Mr. Ferry gave a few hints to would-be patentees—a hint was 
to invent something. 

Morrern Y.M.C.A. Camera Crus.—On October 14, 1907, the 
opening of the winter session commenced with a highly instructive: 
lecture by Mr. Arthur Payne, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., on “In Search of the: 
Picturesque.’ Mr. Payne showed some examples of autochreme 
transparencies taken by himself, in regard to which it is stated in the: 
local journal that “It may interest the people of Morpeth to know 
that they have had an opportunity of witnessing the first exhibitiou 
of these colour plates in England, north of Manchester.” 

Sourn Lonpon Puorocrapuic Socrury.—On Monday, October 21, 
Mr. G. C. Druce delivered his lecture entitled “ Animal Sculptures in. 
Church Architecture.” The author, who isan ardent archeologist, 
has made a special study of ecclesiastical grotesque sculptures, such 
as are generally found on fonts and misereres, and on the softits 
and tympanums of Norman arches, and has endeavaured with 
very good effect to elucidate their meaning and the story they have: 
to tell. 


—— 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

SHASONABLE lists of enlarging apparatus and Christmas card mounts. 
have been sent us by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., from whom they may be obtained on 
application by postcard. Messrs. Butcher will supply circular of 
discounts to bona-fide dealers on application. 

Havurr Puoro-Hanpsoox.—A new edition of the instruction 
manual for the use of the many Hauff developers has been issued by” 
Messrs. Fuerst Bros., of 17, Philpot Lane, E.C., and will be sent 
post free on application. Almost all the developing and other chemi- 
cals can now be obtained in the convenient “carton” form, but the 
best formule for the home preparation of the working solutions are- 
given at some length in the booklet, which also contains particulars. 
of the yarious brands of Hauff ordinary anid orthochomatic plates. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


Ont MontH For Canyasstnc Fravp.—In the Stonehaven Sheriff 
Court last week James Wilson. was charged with defrauding a. 
number of farm-servants and others by pretending that he would 
make them picture postcards at 2s. per dozen, and that on receipt of 
a deposit, he would send on the photographs by post. The offences. 
were committed in July and August, and the sums received by 
accused from thirty-one persons ranged from 6d. to 1s... Accused, a 
man of good appearance, pleaded guilty, and said he was to get a 
camera, but the man from whom he was to get it said he was doing 
the work too cheap, and refused to give him the camera. Accused 
was sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment. 

CANVASSER CHARGED aT BRomLEY.—At the Bromley Petty Sessions’ 
last week Joseph Lemoine (twenty-eight), of 181, Canterbury Road, 
West Kilburn, was charged with obtaining at Chislehurst sums of 
money by means of a worthless photographic coupon. Prisoner called 
called upon a number of domestic servants and represented himself 
as an agent of a Bond Street firm of photographers who, he said, had 
opened a shop at Bromley. He was remanded. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

Synororps, Lrp.—Registered October 9 by E. B. Gee, 15, Copthall 
Ayenue, E.C. Capital £60,000, in £1 shares. Objects: To adopt 
an agreement with the S. P. Syndicate, Ltd., to manufacture and 
deal in the composition known as “ Synoloids” and other similar com 
positions, chemicals, photographic paper, and photographic and 
scientific appliances. The signatories are:—S. O. Fairn, 85, Grace- 
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arch Street, E.C., 1 share; L Lambert, Petworth, Dingwall Road, 
oydon, 1 share; S. H. Lee, 85, Gracechurch Street, E.C., 1 share; 
& London, Shakespeare House, Lakeside Road, Palmer's Green, 
,ishare; A. B. Larkins, 43, Philbeach Gardens, S.W., 1 share; 
A. Hinde, 5, Colwell Road, E. Dulwich, S.E., 1 share; W. TES. 
Rusthal! Avenue, Chiswick, W., 1 share. No initial public issue. 


Dews and Dotes, 


ae 


ire At A BRADFORD Stup1o.—A small outbreak of fire took place 
Sunday night at the lock-up shop of Mr. Allan Whiteley, photo- 
pher, 34, Heaton Road. 

fun R.P.S. DrvneR.—Members are reminded of the date of the 
yal Photographic Society’s dinner, namely Wednesday next, 
sober 50. 

fos 4“ Esti: Roii-Firm Montruty Comprrrrron.—In the 
ober competition the three-guinea camera. was awarded to Mr. 
§. Pasco, of 77, Leopold Buildings, Columbia Road, N.E., and 
eral supplementary money prizes to other competitors. 


‘uz Cotour or Dyr Soxvrions.—Mr, S. E. Sheppard writes to 
ature” :—It is generally accepted that the colour of dye solutions 
nds upon the chemical structure of the dye, and colour changes 
usually attributed to some change in constitution; but certain 
snt investigations on colloidal solutions show that this argument 
si be accepted with caution. It is well known that colloidal 
tions of the metals are highly coloured. Further, it is recognised 
tmany dyes exist in solution in what, for lack of a better term. 
st be called the colloidal state. Some observations of my own 
at to the following statement as being true for certain dyes :—The 
orption spectrum of the dye in solution may be either (a) a 
tacteristic absorption, consisting of one or more narrow bands and 
ending on the chemical structure of the dye molecule, or (b) a 
Sonance” spectrum due to colloidal particles, and much more 
jotely connected with chemical constitution. This spectrum is 
lefined. The detailed experiments which have led to these con- 
fons will be communicated in a paper shortly to be published. 
ford or two is desirable in explanation of the term “resonance ” 
trum. By this is denoted the type of absorption exhibited by 
didal metal solutions, glasses, and certain photographically pre- 
xl films (F. Kirschner, “Drude’s Annalen,” 1904, xiil., 239; 
schner and R. Zsigmondy, ibid., 1904, xv., 573: K. Schaum and 
Schloemann, “ Zeit. wiss. Phot.,” 1907, v., 109). It is probable 
ball absorption is due to resonance, no doubt, and hence the 
tow-band type (a), but in this case the resonators would be the 
ecules or the contained electrons, whereas in case (b) the resonance 
ger aggregates is the cause of the absorption. The investigation 
dbe continued, but a striking case was found in one of the pina- 
tols, a class of dyes recently introduced as photographic sensi- 
's. This dye gives in aqueous solution a flattish, ill-defined absorp- 
» the solution showing all the charactcristics of a colloidal solu- 
+ Inalcohol and organic solvents the absorption was of a narrow- 
d type, entirely different, and this spectrum was also obtained by 
‘ing the aqueous solution to boiling point. The behaviour was 
@ analogous to that of starch, which gives crystalloid solutions 
he boiling point. 


oirix.—Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., write from Kings- 
, W.C.:—For some time past we have been enforcing the desir- 
ity of using acid fixing bath with our “Velox” paper. It is not 
tently generally known that the use of an acid hypo bath for 
lox” paper, or indeed any gaslight paper, is absolutely essential 
€ worker wishes to keep clear of pitfalls. If a plain hypo bath 
ed it is almost impossible to prevent stains and blisters, whereas 
tan acid hypo bath properly compounded these would not occur. 
believe nine-tenths of the failures with gaslioht papers are caused 
Ising an improper fixing bath. For some time past we have 
up the ingredients for making this special fixing bath in a tin, 
ng same at 6d. Lately we haye found it desirable to issue this 
ta distinctive name, as many photographers, when asking fur 
We have therefore 


ach hypo, have obtained something else. 


called our acid-fixing preparation “ Acifix.” It is made up according 
to our formula, and will not throw a deposit of sulphur. 


Sroren Apparatus.—The following notice has been issued by the 
Hove police :—Stolen in the above borough, on the 8th inst., a 
No. 4a folding pocket Kodak with Goerz “Dagor’? lens, No. 
2/212360, by a man giving the name of Walker, aged about 27 years. 
height 5 feet 11 inches, pale complexion, fair, clean shaven, small 
scar on bridge or nose, widening of nose just below the eyebrows, 
partially cutting off the eyes when viewed full face, medium build. 
Information to Chief Constable, Hove, Sussex. 


= 


Croypon Camrra Crus.—The ninth annual exhibition will be held 
in the Art Galleries, Park Lane, Croydon, from November 20 to 27 
inclusive. The judges will be Messrs. Furley Lewis, Harold Baker, 
and B. Gay Wilkinson. In four of the six open classes the awards 
will be a silver cup, bronze plaque, and hon. mention. In Class D, 
which is devoted exclusively to colour work, the awards will be a 
silver plaque and hon. mention; and a bronze plaque is offered in 
Class F to all amateurs residing in Croydon and district, who are 
neither past nor present members of any photographic society. A 
silver gilt plaque will also be awarded to the best picture in the 
exhibition. Entries close Noyember 6, and entry forms and full 
particulars may now be obtained from the exhibition secretary, Mr. 
H. T. Dodsworth, Enmore House, Woodside Green, South Norwood. 
Exhibits at the Hackney Photographie Society’s exhibition may be 
ransferred free of cost to Croydon, if instructions to this effect are 
given on the entry forms of both societies. 


INSTRUCTION. IN THE AvTOcHROMB Procrss.—The “Amateur 
Photographer”’ says of the book of instructions issued by Messrs. 
toughtons Limited at 2d.:—“ Instructions for the new Autochrome 
process are now obtainable at the small cost of twopence, in a booklet 
by two thoroughly competent and successful early workers of the 
method, Mr. George E. Brown and Mr. C. Welborne Piper. Messrs. 
Houghtons Limited are agents for the sale of this timely production.” 
“Focus” writes: —‘It is a complete manual on the process, giving 
full and lucid instructions for the manipulation of Autochrome plates, 
and should prove extremely useful to the many photographers now 
experimenting in direct colour work. Some useful hints on the pre- 
vention of frilling, etc., are included, and the section explaining the 
influence of over and under-exposure is specially valuable. 6 
We would recommend dealers to waste no time, but make prompt 
application for a supply, as no doubt this little book will be very 
popular.” 


PHotocrapus BY TELEPHONE.—Much attention is now paid in Ger- 
many (writes the United States Consul at Chemnitz) to the remark- 
able measure of success which has attended the installation of Pro- 
fessor Korn’s invention for the transmission by wire of photographic 
reproductions over long distances. His latest experiments show that 
nearly as satisfactory results are secured by making use of ordinary 
telephone wires as on lines specially constructed for the purpose. 
The only difficulty encountered on telephone wires results from calls 
on adjoining wires. These cause the formation of zigzag lines on +he 
reproduced picture at the receiving station; but they are easily cor- 
rected by retouching. Alterations in current intensity by ringing on or 
ringing off, as well as during conversations over adjoining wires, are 
without effect. It is further shown that the wire employed for photo- 
graphic reproduction can simultaneously be utilised for telephonic 
conversation. The first journal to utilise the new invention is the 
“ Copenhagen Daily Politiken,” which has ordered a complete installa- 
tion for telephonic and telephotographic communication with its 
Berlin offices. 


Traitt Taytor Lecrure.—The tenth annual memorial lecture was 
delivered at the New Gallery on Tuesday last, October 22, by Mr. 
S. D. Chalmers, M.A., head of the optical department of the North- 
ampton Institute. The subject, “Aberrations in Photographic 
Lenses,” was necessarily of a very technical character, but proved 
exceedingly interesting from the fact of the * aberrations” being 
treated from an unusual point of view. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the lecture Messrs. Conrad and Horace Beck took part, and 
there seemed a general consensus of opinon that the Petzval condi- 
tion need not necessarily be fulfilled in photographic lenses, though 
at certain times and under certain conditions it may prove useful. 
The proceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks and presentation 
of the medal to Mr. Chalmers. 
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Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

THE NEW COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—There is one point which has occurred to me in con- 
nection with this very ingenious process, and one which I have not 
seen mentioned in any articles which have been written about it, 
and that is, whether the colours are all permanent. Presumably 
Messrs. Lumiére have satisfied themselves on this point, because, 
should it prove otherwise, the pictures would in time present a 
rather remarkable appearance, and the colours anything but true 
to nature. 
Of course, the process is but a variant on the three-colour process, 
and possibly the same colours are used to dye the starch grains as 
are used to dye the gelatine films used for that process. If so, there 
may not be much doubt, unless it may be that starch acts differently 
to gelatine. 
Some of the results shown at the New Gallery are very good, others 
distinctly disappointing, and I think all who have seen them will 
agree that the lighting is far from good. The slides projected by 
the lantern seem to do justice to this new process, more than the 
transparencies in the balcony; but, of course, the whole process is 
at present a noyelty to most workers, and no doubt admits of 
improvement. 

Meanwhile, the question of colour permanency may be worth a little 
discussion, should you consent to allow it to take place in your 
columns, which have recently devoted space to the question of 
colour photography.—I am, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

Croydon. J. H. Barpocr. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


a 


*.* All matters intended for the teat portion of this Journan, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THs Horrors, Tue Brivis 
JournaL or PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

"." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.O., 
undertake the registration of copyright photorranhs at a charge of 
18. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with tha 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H. Owen, The Quarry, Stourbridge, Worcestershire. Photograph from a Black 
and White Drawing of the American Clipper Ship “ Flying Cloud ” 

Miss E. Dundas, 7, Irving Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, W. Photograph. of 
the Rev. F. B. Murphy 

A. E. T. Jordan, 24, Lavender Hill, London, 8S.W. Photograph of the Interior of St. 
Philip's Church, Queen’s Road, Battersea. 

W. Harrison, The Studio, Skipton Road, Barnoldswick. Photograph of the 
Barnoldswick Prize Brass Band and Band Officials. 

J. Hodgson, 153, South Parade, Cleckheaton, Yor Two Photoaraphs of the 
Conductor's Funeral, Punest Tram Smash. Photograph of his Grave. 

Miss M. Wright, 75, Albert Road, Middlesbrough Photoaraph (Flashlight) of 
the Middlesbrough Amateur Operatic Society in ‘The Mikado.” 


Cooprr-Hrwirr Lamps.—Could you obtain for me the address of 
the makers or agents of the Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapour elec- 

tric lamp, as used by “Daily Mirror” to photograph French 
Municipal councillors at dinner ?—T. J. Benner. 

The lamps are made by the Cooper-Hewitt Co,, of New York, 
and sold in this country by the Westinghouse Co., Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C., who are agents of the manufacturers. 

A Raver.—We believe quick production, such as you allude to, has 
. been done several times. If you could cite the issue containing 
our report we could perhaps give you particulars. 


Copyrieur.—Could you advise me what to do in this case? T 
to Halifax and took a photograph of the funeral of the 
conductor who was killed in the tram accident. A local 
tioner from Halifax called on me the same day and wishe 
buy a print for reproduction in penny cards. I refused t 
him one, and also told him I was getting a print ready to | 
right the same. I supplied a shop in Hatifax with 44 ¢ 
postcards. The stationer above referred to bought six of 
man, and the same night was offering penny ones for sale a 
photographic postcards. What can I do? Can I stop his 
and have I good case for claiming damages? He was tol 
was doing wrong, but he says he has bought the card anc 
a right to do what he likes with it. I may say I do a large | 
in photographic postcards, and this copying business is beco 
rather common, and I wish to stop it, and I should like to. 
an example of some one.—J. Hopson. 

Your remedy is quite simple. Register the copyright. of 
subject before issuing it. In the present instance you ¢ 
do anything in respect of copies issued before your registr 
of the copyright. 

W. E. Daw.—l1. A thin coat of pure asphalt varnish would prol 
remedy matters. 2. The second of the cameras is the on 
should prefer, particularly the higher priced patterns. 
essentially a question of cost. 

J. A. JAmrs.—A lamp in which a powder can be burnt in a ¢ 
space will be better than any other form of light as re 
smoke. We expect the audience will have to put up witl 
smoke, however. Your best course is to use a good powder, 
as the Agfa, and lay a train of it in a long narrow tray. 
impossible to say what your exposure will be; it depends la 
on the colour of the walls. 

F. C. T.—A strong pure paste, such as Vanguard Fixit, will a 
quite well, as will also a thick shellac solution. There 
means of applying it to the back only except by exercising ¢: 

§. B. T.—The sample you send is an ordinary lithographic trai 
Litho-transfer paper is bought, sensitised with bichromate 
then printed underneath a negative, which has previously 
made to the correct size from the drawing it is required { 
produce. It is then rolled up and developed, and is then 
for the lithographic printer. Nothing can be more si 
This looks a somewhat unusual kind of lithographic tre 
paper, or has had an unusual amount of rubbing, or hot y 
because the gelatine has almost disappeared, but anyhow, 1 
at one time had a gelatine surface. All sorts of gelatine 
faced papers are used in the same way, as, for example, 
type temporary support. If you want something unusual 1 
way of transfer papers, you will have to experiment for 
self. We should advise you to study Fritz’s “ Photo-l 
graphy.” 

Srupro.—We believe you will be liable for the rates from the 
mencement of your tenancy. The fact that you pay no rer 
nothing to do with the municipality. 


: a 

R. P. S.—The following and closing lecture will be delivered < 
New Gallery, Saturday, October 26, “The Beauties of the H 
Alps,” by Louis J. Steele, M.I.E.E., member of the Alpine Clul 


*,” NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received s 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are in 
absolutely without condition, eapressed or implied, as to what appea 
the text portion of the paper. 
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ig He tees We hope that of the many professional 
aan sen Light readers who address us on the use of 
Fen spistntenneeaseern 821 | PATENT NEWS... . 829 | Exhibition. artificial light for portraiture, all those 
ZAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908., g22 | ANALECTA:—_ : who can do so will take the opportunity 
Bisions FOR THE ns Se of seeing the 130 examples now collected at the house 
ere rtiN ORE = Filters in Combination—High- of the “ B.J.,” and to be seen by every visitor. We notice 


lights in Portraits—Copying 

Autochromes in the Camera... 831 
825 NEW BOOKS ......e.ee00 831 
NzEW Apparatus, &C. 832 


f ARTIFICIAL LIGH’ 
NOTES ON THE J 
RC LAMP ..... 
iclaL LIGHTS IN 


RAPHY 1.1... 826 MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES . 833 
BOSCOPIC BOOKS AND MaGa- COMMERCIAL AND 

NES. By A. Lockett ..,......... 828 INTELLIGENCE, 833 
SocleTy OF COLOUR PHOTO- NEWS AND NOTEs.. 834 
RAPHERS o41..sserssssessreeeeeereseees 828 ] ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS | 


835 


SUMMARY. 
e exhibition of portraiture by artificial light opens this day 


ie house of the “B.J.,” and remains open until November 30. 


review of the exhibition, pointing out the results accomplished 
the various systems, “ Westminster” enclosed arc, mercury- 

“ — 3? 66 y 
mr, “Morgan, Adamson,” etc., appears on page 824. 


Vaccount of some further tests of the “ Jupiter” arc lamp appears 
lage 825. 


ie first chapter of a series of abstracts of recent papers on 
icial lighting, by Baron von Hiibl, will be found on page 826. 


shotograms of the Year,’’ just published, will be found an admir- 
illustrated survey of recent pictorial work in photography. Our 
w of its illustrative and literary contents appears on page 831. 


silver phosphate emulsion, a process of screen-plate photography, 
a three-colour camera, are among the patents of the week. 


829.) 


itochrome flower studies.—A note on the esthetic side of this 
lation of the Autochrome plate appears on page 822. 


le will of the late Mr. A. L. Henderson is quoted on page 835. 


t. A. Lockett makes a suggestion as to stereoscopic effects in 
‘illustration. (P. 828.) 


( “Cotour Prorocrapuy ” SupPLEMENT. 
iplicates of Autochromes.—Mr. C. Welborne Piper records the 
lis of experiments in making contact and reduction copies ¢f 
chrome negatives and positives. (P. 81.) 


t. Alfred Watkins shows that a panchromatic meter paper is 
ikely to prove a more reliable guide to the exposure of Auto- 
mes than the present three-speed method. (P. 82.) 


loto-micrographs of the Warner-Powrie screen-plate have been 
n by Mr. Martin Duncan. (Bei85.) 


paratus makers have been active in offering accessories for use 
| the Autochrome plates. Three patterns of whirler and a 
loping dish to prevent frilling are reviewed on page 86. 


chemical-toning method for making three-colour transparencies 
een recommended by a German worker. (P. 84.) 


the exhibition at some length this week, and we shall, 
within the next week or two, give special attention to 
the present systems of artificial lighting in the shape of 
articles on the use of enclosed are lamps, the mercury- 
vapour light, and on the general principles which underlie 
artificial illumination. ‘The exhibition remains open until 
November 30. 
* * * 

Mr. Chalmers, in his Traill-Taylor 
Memorial lecture, expressed the opinion 
that a lens should be considered quite satisfactorily cor- 
rected if it represented a true point of light by a disc or 
patch not exceeding one-thousandth of an inch in diameter 
in the centre of the plate, or by one four times as large at 
the margins of the plate. Of course, the marginal defini- 
tion can never be so perfect as that in the centre, and an 
allowance must always be made for this. Many inexperi- 
enced people, however, are not aware of this fact, and 
they are very apt to unjustly condemn a lens that they 
have submitted to a test that is really somewhat too critical 
for their comprehension. If an artificial “star” is made 
by placing a very strong light behind a very small pin- 
hole, and this is used as a test object, many lenses of really 
fine quality will appear to the inexperienced to be behav- 
ing very badly near the margins of the plate. With such 
a test it is easy to detect obvious traces of astigmatism 
and coma, even in a very good lens, but it is also easy 
to forget that these appearances may be of no consequence. 
Very much depends on the distribution of the light in the 
patch observed. If there is a very small disc or patch 
that is brilliantly illuminated, and a coma wing that is 
very faintly illuminated, the lens may still behave very 
well indeed in practice, for though the wing may be visible 
in the circumstances of the test, it does not follow that it 
will affect the plate. Indeed, it is often an extremely 
difficult thing to secure a photographic impression of it 
at all under the best experimental conditions. In prac- 
tical testing, a good deal of judgment has to be exercised. 
in discriminating between appearances that are important 
and those that are of no possible consequence. Hence the 
casual purchaser of a lens is well advised if he confines his 
own experimental tests to actual exposures in the camera 
in the conditions under which he will generally use the 
lens. If he endeavours to apply more scientific tests 
hurriedly picked up out of text books, he will probably 
misjudge the lens altogether. 


Testing 
Lenses. 


B 
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Flower — The Autochrome plate has tempted many 
Studies in photographers to produce flower studies 
Colour: of a kind that show they have hitherto 
given little attention to still-life work. Of course, the fact 
that the process is so new may have impelled them to give 
more attention to the properties of the plate than to the 
arrangement of their subjects, for many of the results are 
excellent advertisements for the plate, though very few 
are good flower studies. Still, it is rather noticeable that 
workers who show plenty of restraint, and evidently ap- 
preciate the value of simplicity in their monochrome work, 
should yield to the temptation to revel in gorgeous colour 
contrasts and over-complex detail in their Autochromes. 
Enough experience has been gained with the Lumiére 
plate to show that it offers opportunities to the flower 
photographer that are unique and of great value, if only 
he will give his attention to and concentrate his energy 
upon the flowers. In many of the studies that have been 
on view, the flowers are spoilt by the juxtaposition of 
drapery, old china, and varied bric-a-brac that is only 
detrimental to the effect. Metal bowls, china vases, 
elaborate tablecloths, and hanging drapery are not wanted. 
In colour they are even more obtrusive than in mono- 
chrome, and in many cases the attempt to preserve their 
true colours has caused the correct rendering of the flower 
tints to be neglected. While the Autochrome process seems 
to be far ahead of other colour processes in the literal 
truth of the colour rendering, yet it is hardly quite perfect 
in this respect, and in a long scale of very varied colours 
some are not represented quite so accurately as the others. 
Some seem to require more intensification than the rest, 
therefore the truest general effect is obtained when the 
range of colour is not too varied. In a flower study the 
whole interest is naturally concentrated in the flower, and 
a true rendering of it is of the first importance. In many 
cases, however, it is obvious that the photographer has 
refrained from intensifying his flowers up to a sufficiently 
vich tint, for fear of over-intensifying sundry gorgeous 
accessories that would have been better left out of the 
subject altogether. 


* * 
intensity Professor Olin Basquin, of Chicago, has 
of: Pinused been measuring the intensity of diffused 
Saye daylight received from the zenith at 


different seasons and times. We have not seen any descrip- 
tion of this method of measurement, so cannot say whether 
he measured it photometrically or not; but, in any case, 


it would seem that the results should have some be 
on the question of exposure with photographic 
He found that the average intensity of the light d 
November, December, January, and February is onl} 
quarter that of June, July, August, and Septe 
Averages are very deceptive, but it is interesting to 
pare this one with the relative values for diffused day 
in December and June according to Welcome’s Exp 
Record. This ratio is one-third. As regards the 
tions at different times of the day, Prof. Basquin : 
that the average light at 9 a.m. was two-thirds as gr 
that at midday, while at 4 p.m. it was but one-qu 
The ratio is therefore 8 to 3 at 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., wh 
a considerably greater difference than that allowed | 
Welcome’s tables. The variations found by Prot 
Basquin are therefore all greater than those allowe 
in the tables, which is a somewhat curious result 
measurements are visual ones. If they are photome 
the differences are too great to be satisfactory, for 
well known that the relative light values given il 
tables are fairly accurate guides in matters of exp¢ 
Probably the discrepancies are due to the method of t 
averages, which cannot possibly give any useful inf 
tion for photographic purposes, and is not likely to 
for any others. For the middle half of the year the : 
of the intensity at 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. are fairly con 
varying only from 3:2 to 4:3. For the rest of the 
they are very variable, ranging from 2:1 to almosi 
conceivable ratio. The average for the whole ye 
therefore a very misleading quantity. 
% * * 


View It is a little astonishing that so | 
Meters. outdoor workers make no use of the 
meter, seeing its great convenience. In conversation 
several amateurs lately on the subject we learned 

some that they did not even know of the existence of 
an instrument. Probably, if they did they would n 
without one. In principle it is a reversed Galilean 
scope on a small scale. An ordinary opera-glass is 1 
a Galilean telescope, and is quite familiar to every 
In that the large, or field-glass, is a positive lens, 
the small, or eye piece, is a negative one. If we loo 
reversed way through an opera-glass we see the scer 
a diminutive scale, and at an apparent long distance 
Now in the view meter the field-glass is the negative 
and the eye one the positive. These are mounted 
tube sliding in another, which is fitted with a diaphr 


Ee ee ee 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 
Edited by Grorcz E. Brown, F.1.C. 


Tue forty-seventh annual issue of THe Bririse JouRNAL 
Puotocrapnic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s ALMANAC reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 


_ two such unique facts be recorded. ‘The edition for 1908 


will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


Among other alterations and improvements which have 
been made in the forthcoming volume, the publishers beg 
to announce that :— 


All three indexes (text, advertisement, and trade 

addresses) will be found AT THE END OF THE VOLUME. 

The size of the volume has been appreciably 

reduced, without sacrificing the value and scope of 

the contents. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of— 


Scrren-Prate Turen-Corour Proczssss, 
and the systematic review of the work of the year u 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong fe: 
of the volume. 

The 1908 Armanac will contain as frontispiece a ca 
print by the Autotype Co., dry-mounted by the Adh 
Dry Mounting Co., Ltd. Amongst other attractive i 
will be found a specimen of three-colour printing by 
Sanger-Shepherd Colour Printing Co. and examples o 
three-colour work of Hood and Co., Lid., Middlesbrous 

Our publishers desire us again to caution our re¢ 
against postponing the booking of their copies of 
ALMANAC. 


Pusiisuers’ Notice. 

The publishers beg to inform agents that it wil 
as well to place their orders for copies immediately, a 
issue is always booked before publication, and a se 
edition will not be printed. 


THE 
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shape of which corresponds with that of the plates 
sloyed. On looking through it the view is seen through 
‘diaphragm, and by drawing out the tube the angle 
nis more or less curtailed. ‘The sliding tube has marks 
nm it which show what amount of subject will be in- 
led on the plate by.a lens of any given focus. Say, for 
mple, we are using a half-plate camera with an eight- 
i focus lens, if we draw out the tube to the mark for 
slens, we then see at a glance what will be included in 
negative. Other marks will show what we shall get 
1 lenses of longer or shorter focus as the case may be. 
h this simple instrument we see directly how the 
ure composes, and by viewing the scene through it 
n different points we can tell where the camera should 
lanted to get what we desire, and what focus lens 
ald be used. ‘Thus we can avoid repeated shiftings 
resettings of the camera, and also dispense with trials 
lifferent lenses one after the other. 


————————»~______ 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE WINTER. 


the eve of winter the question naturally arises as to 
ther there are not a number of preparations for the 
<season which are best made before its more immediate 
roach. One of the first things which should be seen 
ls the roof of the studio. It may or may not be in a 
oughly watertight state ; ifit is not, it is better to carry 
the repairs while the conditions are favourable. Nothing 
duch more annoying than to find that the rain has 
id its way through the roof and dropped on to some 
ly accessory, or perhaps ruined a good background. 
annoyance is not tempered by the knowledge that the 
thle might have been avoided had a coat or two of 
it and a little putty been applied to the outside of the 
lio beforehand. The photographer will be wise now to 
mine thoroughly the outside of the studio, and if the 
y shows signs of cracking away from the sashbars to 
eit hacked out and fresh applied after a coat of 
Wi has been laid on the bare parts. If this is done a 
sequent couple of coats of paint will make the roof 
as regards rain. It is well, while this work is in 
d, to keep in mind that meltine snow will often find 
Way through where rain will not. If the weather will 
permit of the old putty being removed and the work 
bare, the next best thing, perhaps, is to paint over 
sashbars and old putty carefully with gas tar, to which 
ttle tallow has been added. This is very repellent of 
2r, and enters well into the cracks. It should be 
lied as hot as possible, as it is then very fluid and 
atrating. While this work is being done the outside of 
glass should be cleaned, for, in large towns especially, 
soften coated with a very non-actinic film that cuts 
a deal of light which cannot well be afforded during 
Winter months. 
nother important matter for consideration is the warm- 
ofthe studio and dark rooms. Undoubtedly hot water 
team pipes are the most cleanly, and in the end the 
t economical source of heat, since one fire will do for 
hole series of rooms. Furthermore, by regulating the 
per of*the furnace the fire can be kept continually 
ig with a small consumption of fuel, so that the place 
be kept at a genial temperature through the night 
ly for the next morning. On the other hand, if the 
is not kept in all the time it must be lighted an hour 
iwo before the heat is required, as the water takes a 
er long time to circulate through the pipes. Also, 
ng a hard frost, it is necessary that the fire must be 
t alight ; otherwise there is the danger of the water 
zing in the pipes. 


a as a source of heat is very cleanly, and at the same | 


time very convenient; but it is by no means economical 
unless one is content to have the products of combustion 
in the studio, and they are by no means either pleasant 
or healthy if inhaled for any length of time. If a flue is 
provided to draw them off much of the heat is carried 
away with them. The most economical stove, if one does 
not mind the fumes in the place, is, probably. what is 
known as the “ Chancel,” made by Fletcher and Co. at a 
very moderate price. It lies flat on the floor, and gives 
off a good heat. As the laps of the glass in most studios 
are generally open, the fumes can escape between them, so 
that they are not so very unpleasant. If a tray of water is 
placed underneath or beside the stove much of them are 
absorbed by it. 

Closed and semi-closed stoves of the slow combustion 
type are, perhaps, the most generally used in studios, and, 
on the whole, are probably the best. They give out 2 
good heat, require but little attention, and are very 
economical in use. Charged with fuel in the morning they 
will last the day through, and if again charged at night 
and the dampers regulated they will keep alight through- 
out the night. If the fire is made up on Saturday night 
even, and the dampers nearly closed, it will last till Mon- 
day with but a small consumption of fuel. These stoves are 
suitable for coke or coal, or a mixture of the two. A 
drawback to some of them is that the fuel is consumed 
to a very fine ash, and a good deal of dust is created when 
it is raked out, unless that is carefully done. Heating 
apparatus of this type is very moderate in price. A plain 
stove, sufficient to heat a good-sized studio, say. about 
25 ft. by 12 ft., costs only about five-and-twenty shillings. 
More ornamental ones, of course, cost more. Messrs. 
Smith and Wellstood, Ludgate Circus, have a great 
variety, some of which are very ornamental, yet not at 
all costly. It goes without saying that all these stoves 
require a flue-pipe, and if there is not a chimney near 
into which it can be connected the pipe must be carried 
through the roof of the studio. When that is done it is 
advantageous to have the pipe as long as it can con- 
veniently be, say, by carrying it up at a slant instead of 
vertically, as then most of the heat passing up it will be 
radiated in the room. In connection with pipe stoves, it 
should be mentioned that the insurance companies do not 
look upon them with any great favour, and therefore one 
should not be installed without notice being given to the 
company, or the policy may be invalidated. 

Another matter for consideration is the warming of the 
dark room, for if that is cold things do not work well. 
There will be a difficulty in getting full detail in the 
shadows and density in the negatives if the temperature 
is much below 60 degrees. The indoor temperature should 
be 65 deg., or 70 deg. is better in cold weather. A small 
Bunsen gas stove near the floor will keep the room and 
its contents at a comfortable heat; but if this method of 
warming be adopted, the stock of plates and paper should 
not be kept in the room, or they may suffer from the 
umes given off. In place of gas, a paraffin stove may 
be used. If it be kept clean and the wick rightly trimmed 
no unpleasant fumes need be given off; yet in the evert 
of the stove burning badly the fumes from it are not likelv 
o be injurious to either plates or papers. An ordinary 
araffin lamp, with a three-quarter or one inch wick, if 
eft burning all night in a small dark room, with the door 
shut, will keep it, the dishes, and solution at a working 
temperature. It is always better that the developing 
dishes and the different solutions be kept constantly at a 
proper temperature than to have to warm them up every 
ime they are required for use. When the latter plan is 


adopted it not infrequently happens that an error is made 
in the opposite direction. 
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Tue collection of work gathered together in the little gallery at 
the offices of “ The British Journal of Photography” illustrates 
very comprehensively the various aspects of artificial light 
portraiture. To mention the systems of lighting represented 
would involve a list of considerable dimensions, for several 
lamps are used in various ways, for example, with direct light, 
or with reflected light only. The examples are produced with 
magnesium flash, open arc, enclosed are by various makers, 
Morgan filtered light, Adamson super-incandescent, and the 
mercury-vapour lamps, and the educational value of the exhibi- 
tion has been rendered much greater by indicating in the cata- 
logue the system and method of using it which has been em- 
ployed in each case. One is first of all impressed afresh with 
the fact that, after all—as, of course, every one would expect— 
much more depends on the man than on the lamp. Where one 
is familiar with the daylight productions of any of the workers, 
the same characteristics are to be seen in these artificial light 
examples, a pretty clear indication that the distribution of the 
light is under control and that matters are bent to the worker’s 
will. Ten years ago such a collection, gathered from so large 
an area, would have included examples showing harsh lighting 
and heavy shadows. The prints before us, with scarcely an 
exception, show neither the one nor the other defect. Not only 
have the mechanics of the use of artificial lighting methods been 
mastered, but the tools are sufficiently under control in most 
cases to admit of the production of artistic effects of light and 
shade. 

The Schroeder flashlight apparatus is represented by some 
fine examples from Herr R. Diihrkoop, of Hamburg. The nega- 
tives might be regarded by a technician as tending to under-ex- 
posure, but so cleverly is the arrangement of lights and darks 
managed that the effect is one of great richness and strength. 
The shadows are exposed enough to avoid large masses of even 
tone, and, as the area of shadow is large in each case, the grada. 
tion present is amply sufficient to produce transparency. No. 
105, “Duft,” is a novel portrait of a girl, apparently an ex- 
cellent likeness, yet interesting apart from any question of ac- 
quaintance with the sitter. A number of other examples by able 
Continental workers are also produced with the Schroeder mag- 
nesium. flash lamp. 

The well-known Todd-Forret magnesium flash, which hails 
from north of the Tweed, is appropriately represented by a speci- 
men by John Moffat, of Edinburgh. This is a large stage sroup 
of a couple of dozen figures, in which there is perhaps some 
heaviness of the flesh tones, suggesting a tendency to under- 
exposure. 

Other examples by John Moffat are studio portraits by the 
Adamson super-incandescent lamp, and some fine work, particu- 
larly a delicate and vivacious child study, from Medrington’s, of 
Manchester, is also taken under this lamp. 

The mercury-vapour, as one of the later comers, holds its own 
well. Some of the work is done by the Cooper-Hewitt, and some 
by the lamp made by Schott, of Jena, and for which Mr, A. W. 
Isenthal is the British representative. J. Mallia, of Oxford 
Street, W., shows three large specimens of feminine 
portraiture, which are undeniably effective, even if rather too 
dramatic for ordinary private portraiture. The specimens by 


C. David Kay, formerly at the Regent Street Polytechnie Schoo} 
of Photography, and now head operator in a Dublin studio, 
show that with the mercury lamp it is possible to secure great 
delicacy of modelling and excellent rendering of draperies. 
George R. Henderson, of Hebburn-on-Tyne, has one or two mer- 
cury lamp portraits of such well-known men as Pete Curran, 


THE EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITURE BY 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


M.P., and “Sub Rosa,” in which last the flesh modelling 
rendering is excellent. The Dover Street Studios and 
Adolphe Langfier, of Wigmore Street, W., exhibit work y 
shows that the lamp is as suitable for strong effects on th 
hand as for delicate child studies on the other. 

Quite a little crowd of workers use enclosed arcs, eith 
supplied by the Westminster Engineering Company or 
Jandus lamp. Much has been done by the use of this for 
popularise it for portrait work, and Mr. David Kay’s speci 
show what may be accomplished by a student, presumably 1 
ing the use of an artificial light! installation. The portra: 
Mr. C. H. Hewitt, of the Polytechnic School, should be na 
for the delicate rendering of fleecy drapery, which look 
though a puff of wind would stir it. The tonal relation of 
flesh, and drapery is also very pleasing. Mr. J. C. Leon s 
an excellent set of portraits produced with reflected light 


| while some very fine pictures by Scott’s Studios, Ltd., of Reg 
| Park, N.W., are done with the Morgan system with addit 


Westminster enclosed arcs. Mr. W. H. Baylis, of Eccles, 
David Kay both show some large work taken direct, the la’ 
portrait of S. G. Kimber, Esq., F.R.P.S., being a charactei 
likeness. Andrew W. Dron, of Brondesbury, uses the }\ 
minster Arc with reflected light only, and with both refl 
and direct light, and his results amply justify either meth 
arrangement, while the admirable work by H. Edmonds J 
of Holland Park Avenue, W., done with Westminster Are 
ranged on the artist’s own system, are sufficient to const 
Mr, Hull an authority on the question of installations. $ 
pictures by Short and Wood, of Ramsgate, and by J. J. Wek 
of Bradford, with Westminster and Jandus enclosed are 
spectively, are good commercial work. 

The Boardman system of open arc is represented by an & 
sive display of work from the well-known studios of A 
Ellis and Walery, of Baker Street. If it is remarked that - 
pictures are indistinguishable from the best daylight pre 
tions of the studio from which they emanate nothing furth 
necessary as an indication of their quality. The Elite Por 
Company, of High Holborn, show a couple of specimens of * 
with the same type of lamp, the portrait of The Hon. 
Bruneau being noteworthy on account of the very effective 
centration of light near and on the head. Polsky Brother 
Whitechapel, exhibit a couple of effective costume porta 
which are straightforward commercial work. 

The specimens of work done with the filtered are light o1 
Morgan patent system are by Morgan’s Aberdeen studios, 
amply demonstrate the excellence of the method. 

Work by Turner and Drinkwater, of Hull, and by. Spea 
Lid., of Bond Street, W., by arc lamps, particulars as t 
maker or arrangement not being given, are in both cases 
what we should expect to see from the workers who have 
duced them. Beautiful technique showing a complete ma 
of the manipulative details, the sympathetic handling of the 
jects bespeaking the feeling of the photographer, and the ge 
arrangement of line and massing of lights and shades indic 
of artistic training and temperament. 

Some examples of work done with the latest claimant 
popular favour, the Jupiter flash electric lamp, are als 
hibited, being produced by various Continental workers. 

The collection as a whole is one which every worker using 
ficial light or contemplating its installation should mak 
effort to see and carefully study. The exhibition opens to 
November 1, and will remain open daily from 10.30 till 4.301 
the end of the month. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE JUPITER ARC LAMP. 


= —~+—__ 


gu German arc lamp which is being placed on the British market by 
escrs. J. J. Griffin and Son, of Kingsway, presents many interesting 
atures, and the present moment, when the exhibition of artificial 
sht portraiture at the “ B.J.” “ little galleries ” is just opened, is a 
ny opportune one for calling attention to its novel points, and 
me advantages which may accrue from its use. 

The lamp differs from ordinary arcs im that it is a flash lamp (not 
be confused with the magnesium flash). 
parated a the instant the current i8‘allowed to pass through them. 
ae mechanism by which this is effected is ingenious and yet simple, 
tt is possi bly more interesting oan. electrician than to the photo- 
apher, who will wish to be acquainted with the photographie capa- 
lities of the instrument. Suffice it, then, to say that the light 1s 
extreme actinic power while the duration of the flash is estimated 
the makers at 1-40th of a second. Most readers will be familiar 
ith the flash which frequently illuminates the tunnels of the under- 
ound electric railways, or the flash from overhead wires of electric 
amway systems when there is a break in the contact for a fractional 
at of asecond. This is very similar to that intentionally produced 
the “ Jupiter ”” lamp. The intense actinic power, coupled with the 
tremely short duration of the fi ash, gives the studio worker certain 
lyantages with naturally some slight compensating disad vantages 
id to summarise these is the purpose of the present article. 


The Boon of Rapid Exposure. 
Any studio portraitist who sets naturalness before conventionality, 
(who is anxious to break away from the stiff and “ posed” portrait 
aditions, will welcome a method of work which should enable him 
‘chat with his sitter over a few curios, a portfolio of etchings, or 
ly other object of interest, and to make his instantaneous exposures 
“those moments when there is a happy combination of pleasing 
pression and satisfactory line. How often these occur for a frac- 
m of time, to disappear the instant the photographer endeavours to 
¢ cessation of movement for his exposure, none know so well as the 
perienced studio portraitist. With a suitably constructed reflex 
mera, too, on a very rigid stand, children’s portraits may be done 
henever a suitable pose or grouping -presents itself, raising the 
giving the flash for the exposure. In this way 
fe picture may be kept in focus up to the moment of am. exposure, 
hich is too brief to show any average movement. It will, of course, 
treadily understood that the sitter must not be allowed to move too 
ry away from the lamp, or there will be some likelihood of the 
dows being under-exposed and heavy, but it is fairly easy to 
nirol the movements of a child at play, so that the variations in 
sition shall not be more than a distance of three feet from any 
termined spot, and the light is sufficiently powerful to allow of as 
teh variation as this. 
The question will occur to the experienced portraitist, is a very 
pid exposure suitable for securing either pose or expression? The 
lapshot not infrequently shows us the well-known effect of a man 
pping across the street, and if this is so with often the exposure of 
Ath second, what kind of attitude may we expect with 1-40th sec. ? 
is, in the first place, not very likely that the moyements of the 
iter will be so violent as those of a man walking quickly even, and 
jin any circumstances where high-class work is being produced, 
ere are a number of throw-outs, it will not be surprising if a new 
tthod of procedure also has its rejected negatives. In regard to 
pression. there may be rather more difficulty, for the best likenesses 
% often those in which a fairly full exposure gives a blend of 


invor and instantly 


The carbons are rapidly | 


f 


expressions. 
the features only, and as this will 
most vivacious, and whose charm 
consisting largely in their 
portrait may fail to please us. 


A very rapid exposure often tends to give one phase of 


occur with those subjects who are 
we recognise, subconsciously, as 


constantly changing aspects, the flash 
This, however, is theory merely, and 


we all know how often practical experience runs counter to theory, so 


that before any definite opinion ¢ 


an be formed, a large number of 


these flash portraits must be taken, and the views of qualified critics 


obtained on them. 


Some Tests of the Jupiter Lamp. 


In some tests recently made one p 
Some exposures showed the eyelids 


oint of special interest cropped up. 
down, and as the flash is so rapid 


it was scarcely probable that the eyes had closed because of the 


flash. With a flash of longer dur 
planation given by an experienced 
which is most likely the correct one 
been photographed actual 
usually given as being the 
scious when loo: 
eyes, the blink is less than this. 
perhaps the approximate du 
is so, it would be possible 
was down over the eye if t 
lamp synchronised. This 
must be an observant man, and mu 


sixth of 


ne blink 


after he has observed the eyes blink. 


The lamp is a convenient one to 
a mechanical point of view. The 
shaped reflector, the direct light be 
glass shade. Round the reflector 
descent electric lamps for genera 
poses, and these give a comfortab 
of the light is a 
muslin, and this gives a large area 
a soft and delicate illumination of 
good sized reflector is needed for 
side of the head. 


y in progress. 


king at anything of the oc 
About a twenty-fifth of a second is 
ration of a wink, and assuming that this 
to photograph the sitter while the eyelid 


ation this might occur. The ex- 
worker who was present, and one 
, is that a blinking of the eyes had 
Persistence ‘of vision is 
a second, and as we are not con- 
sional blinking of ouy 


ng of the eyes and the flash of the 


is an important point, and the operator 


st make his exposure immediately 
handle, and is well designed from 
are is placed in a shallow basin 
ing diffused by means of a frosted 
are placed eight ordinary incan- 
illumination and focussing pur- 
e light for working by. In front 


arge frame on castors, covered with butter 


of diffused light, and consequently 
the head and figure. Naturally a 
he proper lighting of the shadow 


For large groups where a little extra illumination may sometimes 


5 


be requisite, the lamp may be used 


as an ordinary arc, and an expo- 


sure of, perhaps, a couple of seconds given, this being finished up 


flash 
shaped 


with the usua 
The basin 


she inclination or tilt of the lamp 
rom a small handle to an endless 
rigid without being unnecessarily 
stayed.to the base 
made taut by a novel method. 
flashed by means o 
he shutter on the lens, but an oby 
sure on one ball only were to both r 
flash. Perfect synchronisation sho 
not be likely to remain open long e 


plates of about 200 H. and D., a ¢ 
studio work, were developed in 


owered on the metal stand by means of a little wince 


a pneumatic release, another one 


amps on the sitter to impress the plate. 
Tt only remains to add that the exposures made wit 


© complete the exposure. 
reflector carrying the arc may be raised or 


h handle, and 
ble connection 
stand is very 
support being 


is altered by a flexi 
screw. The whole 
heavy, the upright 


on castors by means of three chains, which are 
As at present made, the lamp is 


eing used for 
ious gain would result if one pres- 
elease the shutter and produce the 
uld result, and the shutter wou'd 
nough for lighting from the focus 


the lamp on 
uite ordinary speed for everyday 
a standard metol hydroquinome 


developer, and came up quite like normal daylight exposures. 


“Tux Book or tan Lanrern.”—A most exhaustive catalogue of 
nterns, cinematographs, and accessory appa ratus has been issued 
ider this title by the Service Company, of 292 and 293, High Hol- 
m. The volume runs to close on 200 pages, and is very fully illus- 
ated. Its postage must amount to pretty nearly the sixpence for 
hich the Service Company will send it, to say nothing of the cost 
‘production, No user of lantern or cinematograph apparatus, we 
ould say, can afford to be without such a comprehensive list. “The 
tice of the catalogue will be deducted from the amount of the first 
Iehase, 


Canvassers’ Mertnops.—A wri 


Times,” , 
“free enlargement” business, goes 
ago one of these gentlemen walked 


er to the “Glasgow Evening 


after uttering a warning as to the fraudulent nature of the 


on to say, “About three months 
into my house and coolly took a 


photograph out of its frame and quite as coolly put it in his pocket, 


notwithstanding the protestations o 
occupant of the house at the time, 


him. 


to try to recover the photograph, i 
a creat deal, of insolence, and was no! 
“a f=) 


f an old woman who was the only 
and who was unable to prevent 


Since then I have called at their place of business several times 

but without avail. In fact, I got 

, very politely shown to the door.” 
C 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(An abstract of recently published Papers by Baron von Hib ) 


Ih 
‘THE first application of the electric light to photographic purposes | The first point to consider is the distribution of the light, i 
was probably the experiments of Silliman and Goode in 18401, when | tive of its visual or chemical properties, and whilst we assui 
they photographed a medallion on a daguerreotype plate, but the arc to be a point it is not theoretically so; but for all practic 
first portrait was probably taken by Aubree, Millet, and Leborgne.2 poses and when compared to the broad extent of a studio rc 
After this date numerous applications of the light were made, but it daylight, we may assume that it is a point. The disadvant 
has only been within the last few years, since the great advance in | our point as a light source is that the distribution of the ] 
photo-mechanical work, that its use has become general, and not only practically confined to a circle or a series of concentric circ 
for illuminating the subject to be copied, but also for printing. shown in Fig. 1, in which Z is the source of light, and | 
Bedford’ was apparently the first to use it for printing purposes. inner circle and K K an outer one, this being less illun 
naturally than the inner, and in proportion to their extent of ¢ 
| ‘The surfaces of two spheres or circles, being as the square 0 
| diameters, K K is practical y nine times Jess brilliantly illum 
| than kh. 


Fig 2 


When we come to deal with plane surfaces, as we do b 
photographing and printing, the above law does not hold goo, 
as will be seen by reference to Fig. 1, that at #’ #’, a plane 
| minated by 4 x 4 = 16 beams, whilst if the distance is redu 
| one-third and the plane placed at #1 #1, it will be illumina 
10 x 10 = 109 beams; therefore the ratio is practically as 1:6 i 
| of 1:3 for the circle. It is obvious, too, from a considerat 
the figure that the decrease in illumination is greater towar 

Fis. 1. margins, as here the beams of light are spread out, and stri 
It 1s quite unnecessary to trace its development, except to recall-the | plane-at a greater angle. 
advances in the shape of the enclosed are (18957), and the flame 
carbons, which are cf much more recent date. 

The following notes upon this subject are abstracted, with addi- tion of the light over such surfaces. 
tions, from a series of articles by Baron von Hiibl, in “Das Atelier 


Let Z, Fig. 2, be the luminous point, from which proceed 
des Photographen,” and it 1s proposed to deal with the various appli. | directions rays of the intensity Z, and let the plane surf 


In printing we have always to deal with extended surfaces 
therefore of interest to study briefly the law governing the di 


Ge 
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cations, the advantages and disadvantages of the electric light, and 

mainly the are, and the mercury-vapour lamp. 


placed at a distance 4 from the light source, then the point 
which the rays fall upright, will be illuminated with the int 


In dealing with this subject it is essential to differentiate sharply df 
between visual luminosity and chemical luminosity, between the use Hy = —, and for an object at P ata distance R the illumi 
of the light for photographing and for ‘printing, and the reproduction AY 
of black and white and coloured objects. E 
ie SAG Os eee The angle a, which P forms with the normal ] 


» “Daguerrian Journ.,” 1851, pp. 139, 334. 
* “Daguerrian Journ,,”. 1852,’ p. 67.“ Comptes Reudus,” Vol. 33, p. 501. 


called the “angle of radiation,” and is R cosa = A or R= 
* “Photo. News, 1861,” p. 2 
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therefore the illumination of a plane placed at an angle to the 
normal is E, cos 7a. 

But this only applies when the surface f is at right angles to the 
jncident rays, and has the position a 6; but it is inclined to these 
at an angle a, so that the beam, of light is spread over a greater 
surface, and the illumination decreases in inverse ratio to the enlarge- 
ment of the surface. The illumination of the plane f is therefcre 

BE if 
nob —, but — cos*a. 
é A? 

From these considerations it is obvious that the intensity of illu- 
mination is greatest in an upright direction from the light source, and 
decreases towards the edges in concentric circles, and in the ratio of 
the third power of the angle of radiation. 
If the illumination Z#, in the middle is taken as unity, that for 
all points at an angle a (that is, all points on a circle the radius 
of which is MZ Atanga) is e=cos* a, 
The values of the cosines and tangents can be easily found by 
reference to any collection of mathematical tables. 
Practically when printing a negative, 20 x 20 inches square, at.a 
distance of 20 inches from the light-source, the margins receive 75 
per cent. and the extreme edges only 55 per cent. of the light that 
falls upon the middle. This point is rendered much clearer when 
the intensities are graphically represented. In Fig. 3 let Z be a 
source of light placed at a distance A in front of the plane F. The 

Te 
incident rays illuminate QO with the intensity of #——, and 


each point of the plane illuminated by rays at 10, 20, 40, etc., degrees, 
will from the above calculation be illuminated in an intensity of 
0.94, 0.83, 0.66 L,, etc. If these values are drawn at right angles 
to the plane F’, we shall obtain a curve C', which is called the “ curve 
of illumination.” 

From a consideration of this figure it is very clear that the illu- 
mination of a printing frame decreases very rapidly with increasing 
“yadiation angle,” and if a difference of illumination, amounting 
to 10°per cent. between the centre and margin, is the maximum 
allowable, the printing frame must lie within a light cone of about 
30 degrees. In printing from half-tone negatives these conditions 
must be fairly closely adhered to, that is to say, the distance of the 
light source must be about double the length of the frame. This 
is obviously a very extravagant use of the light, for the whole of 
the light incident on F' is represented by the surface of the “illumina- 
tion curve” @ C, and for printing the negative only the fraction 
a, b,c, dis used. The light emitted from Z can illuminate a hollow 
sphere of 34 inches radius, that is, can illuminate a surface of nearly 
8 square yards as brightly as a frame of 12 x 16 inches, the area 
of which is only 192 square inches. 

With less exact work it is possible to use an angle of 40 degrees, 
but in no case is it possible with a point as source of light to evenly 
illuminate any extended surface, therefore several printing frames 
should be used at once. 

In printing from line or in blue printing the conditions are more 
favourable, and one can use a light-cone of 60 degrees—that is, the 
portion of the curve lying between A and B—without any troublesome 
difference in illumination. The distance of the light source may then 
he the length of the frame, so that the intensity of the illumination, 
ja comparison with the previous case, is increased fourfold. 


The Use of Several Light Sources. 

We have seen that one point of light cannot evenly illuminate an 
extended plane, and if the printing irame is placed near the light the 
differences are increased, whereas if the frame is moved further away 
in order to obtain more even illumination it becomes too weak, and 
the greater part of the light is unused. 

In order to obtain a homogeneous plane field of light of greater 
extent it is necessary to use several lights. Let Z and Z represent 
the two lights, and # 7’, Fig. 4, the illuminated plane, then the 
two curves ( and C, represent the distribution of the illumination 
at any point. The total illumination of each point is then obtained 
by adding the individual illuminations ; thus the point a is illuminated 
by Z, with the intensity a b, and by LZ, with the intensity a c; 
therefore the total illumination is a b and ac = ad. In this way 
we obtain the dotted curve ©, Cy as the total illumination. The 
distance ZZ, can be so chosen that combined illumination becomes 


practically homogeneous for an extended surface. This is, as shown 
in the figure, the case for the distance Z L,. To do this the two 
lights must be at right angles to tne plane # 7’, and so that each is 
opposite that point at which the other light forms an angle of 50 
degrees. 

The distance D between the two lights is so chosen that D = A 
tan, 50 degrees, that is, D = 1.2 A, when A is the distance between 
the lights and the plane F F. If the lights are further separated 
there appears between them a minimum of illumination. If, on 
the other hand, the distance is decreased a maximum of illumination 
appears. If, as has already been assumed, a difference of illumina- 
tion of 10 per cent. is permissible, then D may equal 1.5 A. 

In this way one obtains an evenly illuminated strip of 1.5 A in 
length, and 0.5 A in breadth, so that to evenly illuminate a square 
four sources of light are required. This combined illumination is 
always used for negative work, and when a light is placed on each 
side of the camera with a separation of 39 inches, and a distance from 
the copy of about 30 inches, the illuminated field is 39 inches iong 
and 19 inches wide, and four such lights illuminate a square yard. 

For illuminating printing frames this arrangement is not so satis- 
factory, for Fig. 4 shows that, beyond Z Z,, the intensity of the 


Fig. 4. 


curve C, rapidly falls off, so that it can only be used for very large 
work, such as blue printing, etc 

Another method of evening the illumination is either to keep the 
printing frame or the light continuously moving. As a rule, after 
the necessary exposure the frame is turned 180 degrees, and very 
large frames are turned 90 degrees after every quarter of the time 
exposure. 

Reflectors. 

The light that streams from the back and the sides can be utilised 
by means of reflectors. The most efficient is the arrangement used 
in searchlights, but it is costly and easily disarranged. 

Polished reflectors of any kind are useless, since, on account of 
their incorrect shape, they throw zones of different intensity and lines 
of light, which are noticeable in the print. Matt white reflectors 
should alone be used. A ray of light falling on such a surface is not 
reflected in any particular direction but in all; in fact, matt reflectors 
act as a second source of diffused light, intensify the illumination of 
the light source itself, and, from their siz, produce a relatively 
even field of light. The larger the reflector tle more evenly it distri- 
butes the hight over the plane, but the more the light that falls at 
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the sides is unused. 


When, the 
possible :is desired, the reflect 
surface to’ be illuminated. 

The shape of the reflector is not o 
given a curved: shape, and natural 
hemispherical one would be the most 
not emit light upwards 
effective. 

All white or enamelled substances er 
great heat, and in a short time reflect 
which have little influence photeg 
are much over-rated, and their cl 
from the blinding rays of lig! 


>-as even an illumination as 
ld-be about the same size as the 


uch moment, as long as it is 
y one would’ conclude that a 
satisfactory ; but as an arc does 
and downwards, a half-cylinder is quite as 


ally turn yellow under the 
tuy the less refrangible rays, 
ally. As a rule, reflectors 
is to protect the operator 


use 


Photo-Chemical Luminosity. 

An ordinary photometer, as used 
ties, gives us’no indicati 
in the former case it is + 
measuring. These have nc . 
making and printing. As an actinometer Von Hiibl uses a strip of 
collodio-chloride P.O.P., f ned to a dark grey. paper. This he 
exposes to the light till the two ef uniform tint, using a green 
glass to obviate the difference ng. That this method is not 
free from objections is obvio ne variations in am are are 
always so great and the used for practical and not 
theoretical photo-chemical inve > we can dismiss these objec- 
tions as of little moment. 


measuring the visual luminosi- 
to-chemical luminosities, for 
ible rays which are used in 
ty work, such as negative 


ee 
STEREOSCOPIC BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

Tt does not seem to have occurred to anyone—at all events the idea 
has not been put in practice—that the mirror stereoscope, invented 
by Professor Léon Pigeon, of Dijon, admirably adapted for use in 
conjunction with specially illustrated | or magazines. 
Scientific, technical, and educati , or books of travel and 
adventure, as well as high-cls magazines, would gain 
enormously in interest if illustrated series of stereograms, 
bound in with the text on stiffer 2 The method in which the 
mirror stereoscope could be made a permanent part of the book is 
shown by Fig. 1. A lig 
hinged in the centre of the co 
wooden panel haying a silyered 1 
When it is desired to turn 6 
picture, the panel with the mirror 
fingers on the top; the leaves wil 


ame, larger than the pages, is 
, and in this frame is pivoted a thia 
al mirror let into it at the top. 

4 leaf in order to look at aj fresh 
3 swung up, by pressing with the 
then pass through the frame in 


pe) 


either direction, as shown in Fi Small stops or projections are 
placed at intervals round the in the frame so that the panel 
will only rise at one side. and is checked in the correct position when 
permitted to fall. 

As regards the angle at which it is requisite for the pictures to be 
held, no difficulty will be found. The right side of the book is allowed 
to rest flat on the table, the mirror panel being supported by the 
right hand, and the left side of the book is raised until the two views 
coalesce. This can be accomplished in a few seconds, and, once tried, 
the adjustment is thereafter made instinctively and without trouble. 
The thin panel and mirror will lie flat in the book when closed, while 
the frame being larger than the pages will come outside them. 

In all probability it would be held that the foregoing idea is 
covered by the original patent of the inventor of the stereoscope, 
although this particular application does not appear to have sug- 


de of 


gested itself to him. The possibility of having a library of usefuk 
and instructive books filled with stereographic illustrations and each 
carrying their own stereoscope is, at any rate, well ‘worth trying. 
Consider, for example, how interesting an astronomical work would ke 
if illustrated with stereographic star maps; or the value to the medical 
student of a treatise embellished with stereoscopic pictures clearly 
portraying the exact position of every muscle and tendon. Such 
books would necessarily be expensive, but they would certainly fing 
a ready sale. Within limits, the books and pictures could be of any 


Fig. 2. 


desired size or shape. The insertion and binding of suitable photo- 
graphs, collotypes, or half-tones should present no real difficulty im 
these days of publishing enterprise. 

An even simpler method than that previously described would be 
to have the mirror on a loose panel, which could be held in the hand: 
but this plan is not so convenient. The height of the panel would not 
be suitable indiscriminately for various sizes of books, nor would the: 
adjustment be so easy or exact. A. Locxert. 
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SOCIETY OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Aw Ecuo or THE EXHIBITION. 


THE 


Tux first annual exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers,. 
which was held at the house of “The British Journal of Photo- 
graphy,” from September 50-to October 26, proved an undoubted: 
success. The increased interest which is being taken in colour 
photography was evidenced, not only by the fact that the exhibition 
was visited by several thousand persons from all parts of the United! 
Kingdom, together with a number of visitors from other parts of 
he world who are at presen‘ staying in London, but also by the fact 
hat the most adverse conditioas of weather failed to damp the: 
enthusiasm of those who took the occasion of visiting a collection quite 
representative of the latest introductions and achievements in colour 
photography. ‘The visitors’ book contains, amongst many pages of 
signatures, those of Miss S. A. Acland, A. L. Adams, A. W. W. 
Bartlett, R. Child Bayley, Francis T, Beeson, Gerald Bishop, T 
Bolas, Arthur C. Brookes, Warwick Brookes, Edwin T. Butler, 
D. Cameron-Swan, H. H. Carpenter, Gordon Chase, E. Clifton, A. 
Langdon Coburn, Frank Colebrook, F. Martin Duncan, Howardi 
Hilliott, Alfred Ellis, Frederick H. Eyans, BE. W. Foxlee, W. Friese- 
Greene, S. Herbert Fry, Harold Furniss, W. Furse, John H. Gear, 
E. Greenwood, A. Horsley Hinton, Chas. E. Houghton, H. Edmonds: 
Hull, Chapman Jones, Dr. B. Jumeaux, S. G. Kimber, Rev. F. GC. 
uambert, Harold W. Lane, J. McIntosh, A. Mackie, Hector Maclean. 
Thomas Macwalter, Ernest Marriage, Dr. C. E. K. Mees, War 
Muir, A. J. Newton, Arthur Payne, Otto Pienninger, Paul Ponge, 
John H. Powrie, G. EH. H. Rawlins, J. W. P. Rawlins, P. R. Salmon, 
E. Sanger-Shepherd, Edgar Scamell, George Scamell, Edgar Senior, 
Dr. 8. E. Sheppard, James A. Sinclair, Edmund J. Spitta, A. E. 
Staley, W. Thomas, T. C. Turner, Miss Agnes B. Warburg, J. C.. 
Warburg, H. Snowden Ward, Miss Florence. M. Warner, Major- 
General J. Waterhouse, Alfred Watkins, J. B. B. Wellington, Alfred 
Werner, and Sir Henry Trueman Wood. 


Next Yuar’s Exursirron. 

At the annual meeting of the society, held towards the close of 
the exhibition, it was arranged that a second exhibition should be 
held, also at the house of the “ British Journal,” in the early summer: 
of next year, and it is hoped that the success achieved by the first will 
be largely surpassed by the second, not only on account of the stimulus 
afid encouragement which the recent success must have given to the 
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mt members of the society, but also from the fact that, by 
g@ what this young society has already achieved, many other 
w workers may be induced to take advantage of the privileges 
help conferred on those who associate Tuemselves with it, The 
sec., Mr. Henry J. Comley, Surrey House, Stroud, Glos., will 
ad to give information as to the work, aims, ete. 


ly who may apply to him at the above address, 


Patent Dews. 


ocess patents—applications and 
to Mechanical Notes. 
@ following applications for patents 
ber 14 and 19 :— 

at Apparatus.—No, 22,697. Aeria photographing apparatus. 
reorge Raymond Lawrence, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
RAS.—No. 22,799. Camera to produce stereoscopic ne 
iranz George Reinke, 37, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 
IeHt DeveLopinc.—No, 22,844. Im provements in and relating 
0 daylight developing apparatus for the development of photo- 
raphic and the like films and paper negatives. Sidne-- Herbert 
ath, Holly Cottage, West Street, Carshalton, Surrey, 
MATOGRAPHS.—No. 22,874. Improvements in or in connection | 
jith light cut-offs for cinematographs and the like apparatus. 
ohn William Harris, 30, Park Row, Leeds. 
RIMETERS.—No. 22,995. Improvements in colorimeters. Jan 
mezepanik, 6, Bank Street, Manchester. 

mR.—No, 23,020. Improved shutter for photographic lenses. 
lenry Arthur Byers, Fife House, Kingston-on-Thames. 
MNY.—No. 23,030. Improved preparation of gelatine. William 
lenry Perkin and Whipp Bros and Todd, Ltd., 47, Lincoln’s Inn 
elds, London. 


» of the society 


specifications—are treated in 


have been received between 


gatives. 


R—No. 23,118. The use of transparent paper or similar or 
extile material for the production of prints and photographs and 


icolouring them. Gustay Palmer Harding, 53, Sunderland 
oad, Forest Hill, London, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS A CCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
atent Office, 25, Southampton Buildinns, Chancery Lane, 


Scr 
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N-PLATE Corour Procrss.—No. 6,098, 1907. The invention 
relates to the process of preparing a three-colour filter-screen for 
direct’ colour photography. By means of suitable printing 
apparatus, the primary colours are arranged upon the medium or 
backing intended to receive the sensitive layer or else upon the 
Sensitive layer itself, preferably in the form of very fine lines. 
These lines are arranged in such a way. that the primary colours 
lie one above the other and crossing each’ other, whereby an 


extraordinarily regularly distributed multicoloured linework is 
secured. 


In Figs. 1 


Fig. 2. 


y, 
7 


x 
the reception of the sensitive coating. The compound line-work 


tance, is impressed upon this 
fine, and the several lines are 
egular distances. The lines may 
‘and they may also be composed of 
etrical figures (for instance, circles or 
Figs. ‘4 and 5), arranged in a series of 


SIP DD Sd 
ae / 


6, in the primary colour red for ing 
plate. The line-work is extremely 
spaced off from each other a 
be straight or curved ones 
regular or irregular geoy 
triangles, or the lik 


ondon, W.C. H 
R PHospHare Emutstons.—No. 9,855, 1907. The invention is 
l improvement on that of Patent No. 9,993, of 1902, in which 
lver phosphate and silver chlorate with the silver salt of an 
ganic acid are used, the two latter being soluble, whilst the 
hosphate of silver is insoluble. 
msitiveness this mixture is now used in excess, that is to say, 4. 
Ich a quantity of the phosphate is incorporated that the whole f 
lantity of silver is obtained or precipitated in the form of 
soluble phosphate of silver, chloric. acid and an organic acid 
sing also present in the emulsion. The emulsion is made as q 
llows :— 

Tn presence of the known ¢olloidal substances, preferably gela- 
ne, a considerable excess of alkaline phosphate, preferably 
losphate of sodium, is mixed with nitrate of silver. Tt -has 
oved best to use double the quantity of alkaline phosphate, 
hich would be necessary to convert the silver nitrate into silver 
wsphate. To this mixtuve chlorate of potassium and citric Mg 
id are added, and for the purpose of rendering the photographic 

M More resistant, it may be desirable to add further a small 
antity of chrome alum. Owing to the great excess of alkaline 
sphate the whole amount of silver in the emulsion must be 


fsent in form of insoluble phosphate. 4 


Experiments have proved the emulsion to be so sensitive that 
May be used also for enlarging purposes and even for nega- 
@making. The best developer ifor this emulsion is a simple 
Ueous solution of metol. The pictures show great intensity 
d bril iancy and very nice tones, and furthermore great per- 
mence. By adding sulphite of sodium to the aqueous solution 
metol the rapidity of development is so increased that it takes 
ce Nearly instan aneously, the development in this case being 


chemical one, York Schwartz, 3, Eden Strasse, Hanover, 
many, 


jplate provided with the compound line-work, in the red prin 
In order to produce greater $34 


straight lines, preferably running parallel to each other. The 


nary 
‘colour for instance, is now turned preferably through an angle 


‘of about 60 deg., whereupon, as may be /seen from Fig. 2, the 
"second primary colour c, blue for instance, is imprinted on the 


plate by means of the same printing or pressing device. At the 
point where the two colours overlap or are superimposed violet 


*~Avill ‘be produced as a compound colour. Now, if this plate be 
p again turned through an angular movement of about 60 deg., and 


be printed as shown in Hig. 3 with the third primary colour, or 


im other words with yellow, then the upper surface of the plate 
will be covered by a series of equally large and uniformly dis- 
tributed triangles, which are tinted in eight colours owing to the 
various combinations of the individual colours. The following 
colour effects will be secured according as to the manner in which 


“the several colours are individually superimposed : — 


Red triangles 7, yellow triangles g, blue triangles h, at points 
where two series of lines cross each other, green triangles i, 
orange-coloured triangles 0, and violet triangles kh; between these 
ines. perfectly. colourless triangles w and grey or black triangles 
y which are produced by the crossing of all three lines. 

Instead of printing with red, yellow, and blue, orange, green, 
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THREE-COLOUR CAMERAS.—No. 22,3103 


and violet may be used, whereby red, yellow, and blue will again 
appear at the points of intersection. , 

Without departing from the principle of the invention, the 
mosaic, provided it be very transparent, can also be applied upon 
the panchromatic layer or coating, which should always be done 
in cases where use is made of non-transparent supports—e.g., 
photographic papers. In such cases it is advisable to first of all 
apply to the photographic coating a thin transparent coating 
(gelatine, collodion, and the like), upon which the mosaic is 
impressed. The development of the picture can be effected right 
rough this mosaic, which may however be avoided by strip- 
. off and turning the coating prior to development. 
conversion of the negative into a positive, or of the posi- 
© a negative, can easily be effected by this process, pro- 
coloured mosaic be placed upon a very slightly 


Vv 

se otographic coating—for exatnple upon a print-out or 
copy and if wpon this coating there be applied a pan- 
chroma ion adapted to be easily stripped. As the coat- 


er copying emulsion is almost non-sensitive in 
e panchromatic emulsion little effect can be 
sing the exposure to light. The panchro- 
xed as a negative if a positive be copied, 
posed to the light in such a way that 
e printing-out or copying coating as a 
ive is stripped off and the positive 
1 further—i.e., developed, toned 


ing of p 
compariso 
produced tk 
matic coating 
thereupon the 5 
the negative appe& 
positive, whereupon 
present underneath 
and fixed or the like. 

It may be pointed out golour of the chloride of silver 
coating (orange yellow) is il substitute for the yellow 
filter usually required for su¥ ses. Jan Szczepanik, 48, 
Valerie Strasse, Vienna. 


its object a camera in which a n¥ 
automatically in succession for prea 
plates with their colour-screens are ¢ 
holders which are inserted in grooves 
pivoted at the rear end of the camera. 
This disc is acted on by a spiral spring 
revolve, but it is normally held stationary 
engages with one or other of a number of catc 
bolt is operated periodically by a pin on a cam s. 
clockwork. In order to prevent shock when the di 
by one of the catches striking against the bolt a br 
rotary part is also actuated, the cam shaft may be proyaded 
act on the disc just before the catch reaches the bolt. 
The cam shaft has upon it a number of cams, one for & 
plate, and these cams are adjustably mounted on the shaft so 
heir relative positions can be varied to alter the time of the 
posures. The cams act on levers which operate a spring 
controlling the shutters. There is one shutter for each plate, 
hey have in them notches of different depths which engage 
the bolts and are so arranged that when the bolt is withdr 
a short distance the first shutter falls but the others are reta: 
in an elevated position, and when the bolt is further withdr, 
a short distance the second shutter falls, the remainder b 
retained and so on, the bolt after each motion being preve 
from returning by its nose being in contact with the side of 
or other of the shutters. 
The cam shaft performs a complete revolution for the ¢ 
shutters, and each lever is provided with a spring tending to 
it against its cam independently of the other levers, but 
springs are weaker than that of the bolt, and the cams a 
different diameters, so that as each cam comes successively 
operation the bolt carries one of the other levers out of c 
with its cam. John Snell Chenhall, Eggfrickland Road, G 
ton, Plymouth. 
Cuina-SurFacep Mrrat.—No. 21,698, 1906. The object of t 
vention is to provide a substitute for opal or porcelain. 
suggested material consists of a thin plate of steel, alumi 
or other suitable metal, or alloy, with a fused facing of vi 
china or other suitable substance, as a substitute for o 
porcelain; and of one of the celluloid class of preparati 
other substitute for ivory. The plates intended as subs 
for opal or porcelain and paper may be rendered white 


This invention has for 
plates are exposed 
gd periods. The 
ordinary plate- 
shaped carrier 


it tends to 
t which 
The 


en by 


i} 


same manner as with opal or porcelain itself, or by the fu 
facing itself. The plates to be used in place of ivory may hi 
an opaque facing of the celluloid or other substance, or hay 
semi-opaque facing upon a white ground, the facing in both ca 
being fixed to the metal after the manner of the fused faci 
The necessary pitch of whiteness is obtained by an under surf 
of oxide of zinc directly by the fused facing, or otherwise. 1 
“matt” surface required for painting on may be obtained 
regulation of temperature in the facing, by sand-blast, or a 
and can be varied in texture to meet varying needs both with | 
opal porcelain and the ivory substitutes. William Buist Pick 
35, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Buixp Suurrers.—No. 1,468, 1907. The invention consists o 
blind shutter of the type of that in Patent No. 16,593, 1905, 
with new adjustments to stop the movements of one or b 
curtains without the use of toothed wheels or similar bu 
mechanism. Instead, clutches are placed between a fixed al 
ment and roller-axle, these clutches having a certain amoun 
free or idle movement. Preferably these clutches consist of ¢ 
centric discs provided with abutments and adapted to be rote 
relatively to each other until their abutments come into cont 
with each other. The amount of rotation which can be impai 
to the roller before its movement is stopped, depends on 
number of discs placed between the roller and the fixed abutm 
The extent of the rotation can, therefore, be regulated by x 
lating the number of clutch-discs used. Optische Anstalt C 
Goerz, Aktiengesellschaft, 44/46, Rhein ‘Strasse, Friedes 
Berlin. 

Firu-DrvELOpMENT Apparatus.—No, 524, 1907. The appar 
consists of a closed vessel in the interior of which a spool of 
can be fitted. A travelling carrier for the film roll is prov 
within the receptacle, and towards the end of the latter, ret 
from that to which the end of the film is secured, is disposi 
roller or guide around which the film roll can be drawn so z 
unwind the film from the spool. The roll is drawn out to 
round the roller and back towards the starting point. 
unwinding of the film is of course effected after the tank has 
closed and the film can then be developed by successively 
ing in the necessary solutions through a suitable opening, 
part of the process being on well-known lines. The tan 


Jay 


By 


conveniently of such a shape that the film is unwound and 
out round the roller in a horizontal direction, a support whi 
conveniently removable or which may be folded up out o 
way being provided to enable the receptacle to be rocke 
oscillated to ensure the solutions coming intimately in co 
with the film. y 

In a developing machine of the present type it is desirable 
in unrolling the film it be laid upon its supports instead of | 
drawn across them, and it is also desirable if possible to dis, 
with a spacing apron such as has heretofore been emp 
where the film has been wound upon a reel. In the pr 
invention, by providing separate transverse supports bet 
which the film is extended by suitable means, the free end 4 
fastened and the spool or roll then drawn over the support 
between them in such a way that it will be thoroughly ex 
to the liquid in the container without liability of damage 1 
process of unrolling. Kodak Limited, Clerkenwell | 
London, E.C. 


eS 

Appress WaNTED.—Hall and Co., 65, St. John Street, Cov 
ask us to say that a remittance and order for samples has re 
them from a Mr. E, Turner, giving an address at “ Albion E 
Burr Lane,” but omitting to state the town. Mr. Turner is 
to write again. 
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‘Analecta. 


Batracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


Local Matting of Smooth Prints. 

I give a dodge which I believe is quite new (writes Mr. R. 
Williams in. “-The Practical and Pictorial Photographer”). From the 
print which is made on smooth paper a tracing is made on tracing 
paper with white ink to show the exact portions which are to be 
matted. Now take a sheet of rough “sand” or “ glass” paper, 
over this lay a sheet of carbon paper, and over this the tracing. 
Follow the white line with a blunt point, such as the end of a bone 
knitting needle. This gives a black line on the back of the sand- 
paper. Cut out along this line. The print, after fi ing in alum, 
is hardened and dried. It is now steeped in tepid water, laid on a 
sheet of zinc face up. Over this is fitted the cut-out sandpaper 
sheet, and over this comes another zinc plate. The two metal 
plates with papers between are now put into an office screw-down 
copying press, and a good tight screw-down given. This forces the 
sandpaper unto the print in certain parts ard keeps other parts 
smooth. Great care will be required in separating the sandpaper 
from the print. To reduce the shiny surface of a carbon print it 
may be rubbed with a trace of finely powdered pumice stone applied 
with the finger tip. 

Exposures with Two Light Filters in Combination. 

Two filters were taken (says a writer in “The Photographic 
News”), and tested with a certain orthochromatic plate in order to 
find their multiplying factor, adopting the well-known method of 
exposing a plate in successive strips, and then noting which strip 
was of the same opacity as a negative properly exposed without any 
filter, the plates, of course, being developed together for the same- 
ength of time. The filters proved to be a six times and a three 
imes. They were then placed together and another test made, the 
other conditions being unchanged. The multiplying factor proved 
to be 8. It would thus appear that where the colour of the two 
filters is alike, the depth only varying, and where the multiplying 
lactors are not high, it is fairly safe to add together the factors for 
the two filters and use this as the factor for the combined filter. 
The greater the absorption of the first filter the less will a second 
filter increase the multiplying factor. The dirtier the yellow—that 
is, the more black there is im it—the higher will the factor be for 
the combined filter. 

High-Lights in Portraits. , 

When the professional retoucher is working up a negative {writes? 
Mr. A. J. Anderson in “The Amateur Photographer”) he follows: 
# fixed scale of intensities in his high-lights. This is manifestly 
wrong, for the relative brilliancy of the high-lights on the Yarious , 
features depends on the texture of the skin, and this varies with- 
different faces. A shiny skin will give stronger high-lights than 
one which has the bloom of the peach, for the: shiny skin will’ 
reflect the light brilliantly, whereas the soft skin will diffuse’much t 
‘of the light, softening the high-lights, and lightening up the shad- + 
ing. The same holds good with regard to the various features ; | 
the skin of the, nose is usually closer in texture and more tightly # 
drawn than the skin of the other features, and consequently the 


high-light along the ridge of the nose is usually the strongest high- | 
light, but this is not the invariable rule; the highlight on the fore- , 


head of a scientist, or the high-light on the clean-shaven face of a 

masterful soldier, might well prove the principal high-light in the 

picture. ; 
Copying Autochromes in the Camera. 

An Autochrome positive (writes Mr. R. Child Bayley in “ Photo- 
raphy”) was fastened up over a hole cut in a board, and behind it 
was placed a mirror reflecting the cloudy sky. In order to secure 
as brilliant a restilt as possible, the space intervening between the 
Autochrome and the camera front’ was covered over with a focussing 
cloth, so that no light reached the lens except what had come 
‘through the Autochrome. The general arrangements, in fact, were 


the same as those employed in the ordinary way when making Jan- 
tern slides by reduction, except that as it was not practicable at 
the moment to tip the whole apparatus up to face the sky, and asa 
white reflector tended to prolong the exposure unduly,-a mirror at 
an angle of 45 dew. was employed instead. A preliminary trial of 


A 


“ photographers artis 


the light showed that the Watkins meter tumed towards_the sky 
at the mirror itself, darkened to the standard tint in 45 sec., and 
by exposing a plate in strips, it was evident that an exposure of 
about half-an-hour would be: correct. The lens was used at //8, 
and the degree of reduction was such that’ the original 7 in. wide 
was reduced to a width of 32 in. 


Dew Books. 


“Photograms of the Year, 1907.” (London: Dawbarn and Ward, 
Ltd.). 2s. nett and 3s. nett Pits: ~ 

We welcome this annual record of pictorial photography because 
of its far-reaching catholicity. Nowhere else is it possible to find, 
between one pair of covers, such an exhaustive selection of the work 
of all civilized countries. Our own journals give”us, more or less 
successfully, and in dribbles, a liberal reproduction of the two London 
public shows; but those papers do.but repeat each other after all. 
He who takes them all gets no wider idea ofthe year’s work than he 
who sees but one. “ Photograms” gives a out 200 pictures, of which 
fifty only, roughly speaking, are from the“ Royal,” and “Salon,” and 
therefore already. known to the public. The jrinting of the plates 
is, for the most part, highly creditable, and ynuch above the average 
of the photographic papers and the Royal Photographic Society’s 
catalogue. Where it fails is in those sheets that have received 
faint grey and coloured inks. On the whole, a black ink is the most 
just to the tones of a picture, even if the original be in colour. 

Mr. H. Snowden Ward leads off the letterpress with graceful com- 
pliments to his predecessor in criticism, Mr. A. C. R. Carter, and 
modestly assumes that retiring gentleman’s duties. The first notice- 
able result of this change is a,satisfying absence of bias and prejudice 
in all references to the rival exhibitions of Regent Street and Pall 
Mall, and no gross misstatements such as we were-constrained to 
point out last year. f 

Mr. Ward’s idea of,an art-critic’s obligations are not exactly coin- 
cident with those recently discussed by art critics themselves in “‘ The 
Academy,” where‘it appeared that the critic should be the artist’s 
exponent to the public. Mr. Ward considers that his duties lie in 
the way of being the mentor'of the artist. In his case that course 
is nd doubt the most expedient, since the majority of photographers 
apé more in want of a gentle pilot than of a prophetic showman. He 
oes so far as to raise a new question’ for universal discussion: “ Are 
s?” and answers it “with a distinct, emphatic 
negative as regards the immense majority.” Indeed, his article may 
be called a tirade to the demerit of amateur photography generally ; 
“but in particular he is timorous of treading on a corn here or there. 
This amiable tolerance of the individual is perhaps a little stultifying 
to his broad fist-swinging when general matters are in question. Yet 
where a cap will fit it will no doubt be worn, and that without 
chafing, and it may be that Mr. Snowden Ward, in his wisdom, has 
chosen the more excellent way. 

A distinguishing and interesting feature of “Photograms of the 
Year” is the various criticisms of the year’s work abroad, contributed 
by men of standing in the respective countries. These contributions 
are perhaps a thought less light and airy than those of the last issue, 
but one or two are excellent reading even to a,layman. M.Demachy’s 
easy English is always a delight. He laments the “negative”. event 
of the absence of the Photo-Club. Salon this year, prophesying its 
appearance bi-annually in the future. He deals very largely with 
what he calls the trichrome plates, a nice distinction from “ auto- 
chrome,” and he shows very cleverly how the numerous tries at colour 
transparencies by no means invariably deserve the prefix auto.. With 
truth and wisdom he sz We must resign ourselves to the inevit- 
able atrocities that the over-confident amateur is going to thrust 
upon us. I have already met with a certain number of eyesores of 
that description, in comparison with which the coloured adyertise- 
ments in the sixpenny magazines are soothing.” Speaking of oil- 
printing, he informs us that the Paris Photo-Club Committee intends 
to organise for next February a very select. one-process show for 
oils, and he hopes that England—the birthplace of Rawlins—will send 
something good. 

F. Mathies-Masuren, writing of (Germany and Austria, records a 
‘diminished interest in German! art-photography, attributable perhaps 
to the high standard maintained by judges, and on account of which 
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many amateurs find 
After all, this is a good fault on the part of the judges. In this 
country we can testify to the high quality of what does succeed in 
passing the juries, and there seems to be enough of that. Per contra 
we are informed that in Austria there is perhaps not so much advance 
on previous technical and artistic achievement, but an eager and 
united activity, and “a lively interest in the welfare and good fame 
of their clubs.” This is somewhat as it isin England. Yet of what 
avail is club-life if technical and artistic achievement does not ad- 
vance? Herr Mathies-Masuren further states that “the amateur in 
Germany cannot hold his own against the foreigner; but the very 
reverse may be asserted of the professional.” 

Spain, according to M. Mendez Leon, appears to be a trifle back- 
ward, since it is in the enthusiastic stereoscopic stage still. At an 
exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society of Madrid, there were 
nearly 2,000 examples, 600 of which were stereographs! It ap- 
competitors for the Diploma of Honour forfeit all 
their prints, which remain the property of the organisers of the 
competition. The result is that all amateurs who value their 
prints above the Diploma of Honour keep them and forego the 
competition. “Oh, what a happy land is Eng and!” 

We are sorry to miss Mr. Roland Rood’s sprightly article upon 


pears, too, that 


America. That upon the Western States, by F. J. Clute, and that 
by Sidney Carter upon Canada are somewha categorical, and, 


therefore, of not such interest as a general article would be to 
readers who do not know the work of individuals upon the other 
side of the globe. The most stirring thing in the Western States 
is certainly the fact that a gentleman in Washington is engaged 
upon a work of twenty volumes upon North American Indians. 
The price is to be £600 a set, and only 250 sets will be done, so 
we are glacé to be able to make this early announcement to our 
readers, who, we feel sure, would-be sorry to let such an oppor- 
tunity slip. 

Edwin J. Welch treats of Australia in an article of excellent 
reading and of amusing style. The prevailing characteristic of 
Australian photography is “grooviness,” he says, adding tha the 
British and American publications do not convey the impression 
that Australia possesses a monopoly of it. In professional matters 
he laments the “cutting rates”: “The advertising columns ot 
the daily papers carry the announcements in glaring type that two 
photographers in one of the States are offering ‘One dozen cabinets 
in the latest style of art, superbly mounted and finished, and one 
beautiful enlargement on bromide paper, 18 in. by 22 in., hand- 
somely framed in a costly moulding, for the sum Ole iS Odes He 
continues: “The studios referred to are in the first flight, and I 
am constrained to acknowledge without any reservation that the 
work turned out at each place is really goood.” Mr. Welch has 
some diverting remarks upon the lady amateur, of which, he says, 
there are plenty, “all more or less lovely and collectively charm- 
ing, but extremely sensitive as to criticism.” 

We cannot close this review without highly recommending the 
book as a worthy archive for the photographer's library and a 
thing of beauty and a joy for eyer for the visitors to his drawing; 
room; hence his necessity for two copies. : 
“The Burlington Art Miniatures of the World’s Great Masterpieces.” 

The Fine Art Publishing Company, Limited, London, H.C. 

We have received the first number of this publication containing 
ten samples from the King’s private collection of paintings. The 
prints are in the Mezzograyure process, about 54 in. by 4 in., and are 
contained in a well designed and attractive little box-form portfolio. 
The numbers are to be issued fortnightly at the price of 1s. 6d. eac,h 
and ‘the series is to be completed in 20 number with 200 prints, every 
subscriber to the whole set receiving free of cost a substantial cabinet 
holder tor the complete series. As regards the reproductions 
we can only describe them as excellent. The first number includes 
a series of six portraits by Lawrence, Van Dyck, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and Delaroche that form very suggestive 
studies to the portrait photographer. Succeeding numbers will 1n- 
clude the Wallace Collection, the National Gallery, the Louvre, the 
Luxembourg, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, and numerous 
other British, American, and Continental Galleries of world-wide 
repute, and the complete collection of 200 pictures should therefore 
ain a large proportion of subjects of value to photographers. 
rongly recommend all desirous of enlarging their ac- 


Gainsborough, 


con 
\VWe should s 


heir work inadequate and their labour in vain. | 


quaintance with pictorial masterpieces to secure this collection 
reproductions. ‘The whole series will only cost 30s., and the example 
are so good as to be worth collecting for their own sake, quite apar 
from the practical value that they should possess for pictorially in 
clined photographers. 


Dew Apparatus, &C. 


The “Memo” Stylo. Made by Mabie Todd and Co., 79 and 80, Hig) 
Holborn, London, W.C. 

To the outdoor photographer this conveniently small stylographi 
pen should be a most useful companion since its size allows of it 
being carried in the waistcoat pocket protected from the risk of los 
The “Memo Stylo 


to which the longer fountain pen’ is exposed. 


writes with the smoothness which the makers have led one to expet 
in the “Swan” pens, and is a most satisfactory substitute for th 
pocket pencil. Its price in black, mottled, or red vulcanite is 2s. 6¢ 
The illustration shows its actual! size. 
Ee 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Somp Hryvs on Extarcrne.—Under this title a very attractiv 
booklet of thirty-two pages has been prepared by Messrs. Houghtons 
Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. It supplies quite sufficient ir 
formation to enable a beginner to commence enlarging work, an 
describes a variety of the most convenient apparatus, includin 
a series of lanterns which permit of the worker’s own camera bein 
used instead of a more expensive complete enlarging lanterr 
Messrs. Houghtons offer single copies of the list to our professions 
and amateur readers; dealers should apply to them as to obtainin 
a supply for the counter. The bold coloured cover of the bookle 
should be a valuable means of drawing attention automatically t 


enlarging facilities. 
SS 


Canvasser Finep.—Job Lewis, canyasser, of Seymour Stree 
Euston, was charged, on remand, with stealing twenty-five phot 
graphs, of the value of £1 Ss., the property of Isaac Agulay. Tk 
prosecutor said that he was ill in bed, and prisoner offered to fete 
He went, and had not been seen since. In passing fro 
have gone through the studio, and could hay 


a doctor. 


the bedroom he could 
had access to the photographs, which were missed the same afte; 
noon. Mr. d’Eyncourt fined prisoner 20s. and 10s. costs. 


Mvnicrpan Prorocrapuy.—The following letter, over the signatw 
of George H. Cowlishaw, appears in the “ Sheffield Daily Tel 
graph”: “ During the process of demolition of old Sheffield building 
for street improvement, I often regret that our cor poration have né 
an official photographer, so that pictures should be preserved of ol 
buildings of interest. Many now are lost to sight which are to memol 
dear. A lot of old shops of interest in Westbar and Shalesmoor, tl 
old nail shop in Pond Street, the old baker’s shop in Baker’s Hil 
where we used to get the old coloured spice animals, and lots of ol 
places could be named, some of them with very fine moulded doo 
ways. I hope some abler pen than mine will take the matter up, ar 
let something be done before it is too late.” 

Acrrytexn Portrait Lienr.—According to a report in the “ Ke 
Argus,” the acetylene light has been successfully installed in tl 
studio of Mr. Louis G. Carpenter, of 88, High Street, Ramsgate. Tl 
arrangements have been carried out by Messrs. Bray, the well-know 
firm of gas implement makers. The insta lation consists of thirt 
burners, of 200 candle-power each, giving a grand total of 6,0 
candles. The light is not in the least trying to the eyes, giving 
soft yellowy light, and can be moved in any direction, according ‘ 
the photographer's wish, and has a distinct advantage over the electr 
variety, with its blue penetrating light. A number of photograp! 
taken with the new apparatus thoroughly convinces one that it do 
all that it is claimed for it, the details being brought out magt 


| ficently, notably if the sitter is wearing white. 
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D)cetings Of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR-NEXT WERK. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 


itton Photographic Club. Amateur Photographer 1907 Prize Slides, 
perdeen Photographic Association. ‘‘ Passe-Partout Mounting.” Jas. Milne 
ynley Co-operative Society Camera Club. ‘‘ Enlarged INGRAtinoS NORMS ROE 
graph’ Negative Paper.” 
MonpDAyY, NOVEMBER 4. 


uth London Photographic Society. ‘Figure Study.” . T, Holding. 
afford Photographic Society. ‘Tabloid Chemicals.” Mexerst Burrongha 
Wellcome & Co. _ x 5 
adford Photographic Society. “Colouring of Lantern Slides.” F. E. 
Fearnside. i & 
tford and Forest Hi oe oRraD iS pocietya “Retouching.” W. Michel. 
aster Photographic Society. ‘‘ Isochromatic Photography wi ing- 
ea ae) Oe SE graphy with the Welling. 
mbridge Camera Club. ‘‘Enlarged Negatives on Rotograph Negative 
Paper.” 
TuESDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 


yal Photographic Society. ‘‘Autochrome Plates.” Demonstrated. T. K. 

Bicii Photographic Society.“ Photograpl 

sftie otographic Society. otography : Its Possibilities. 

“yather than a Technical Point of View” a A, Edmonds, aC Ae OD UAL 

dhill and District Camera Club. ‘Rotary Carbograph Paper.” Rotary 
Photographic Co. 

sighley and District Photographic Association. ‘An Evening with Pictures.” 
W. Bagshaw. 

mdsworth Photographic Society. Council Meeting. 

eis Photographic Society. ‘‘Colour Photography,” including the “ Lumiére 
Autochrome Process.” HH. Denison and F. W. Branson. 

anchester Amateur Photographic Society. Members’ Slides, 

idnes Photographic Society. ‘‘ Photographic Chemicals.” 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 


yentty Photographic Club. ‘‘Bromide Printing and Toning.” W. H. 
McLauchlan. 

tough Polytechnic Photographic Society. ‘Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 
Rotary Photographic Co. 

erton Camera Club, ‘Flashlight Portraits.” E. C. Alcock, 

oydon Camera Club. ‘‘Kallitype.” J. M. Sellors. 

eds Camera Club. ‘‘ Flower Photography.” W. H. Atkinson. 

uth Suburban Photographic Society. ‘Stories and Glories of Westminster 
Abbey.” KE. W. Harvey Piper. 

intral Technical College Photographic Society. ‘‘Ilford Lantern Plates,” 
Algernon Brooker. 

linburgh Photographic Society. “The Reproduction of the Photograph by the 
Half-Tone Process.” T. Cuthbert Day, F.C.S. 

mchester Amateur Photographic Society. ‘‘ Holland and Normandy.” Rev. 
Henry W. Dick. 

mth Middlesex Photographic Society. Lantern Slide and Print Competitions. 

E.R. Mechanics’ Institute. ‘* Photographic Chemicals.” 

istol Photographic Club. ‘‘ Mounting.” W. Brush. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 


erpool Amateur Photographic Association. “Genre and Figure Studies.” 
T. Lee Syms. 
imbledon and District Camera Club. “Rotary Carbograph Paper.” Rotary 
Photographic Co. 
dlothian Photographic Association. ‘‘ Pigment Printing.” A. W. Hill. 
idley, Farsley and Calverley District Photographic Society. ‘Mounts and 
Mounting.” L. Dickinson. 
ill Photographic Society. ‘‘ Bruges.” The President. 
Bezendon Photographic Society. ‘‘ Practical Lantern Slide Making.” R. H. 
wton. 
chmond Camera Club. Lantern Evening. 
enheim Club. Smoking Concert. 
ncaster Photographic Society. ‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 
Bore and Institute Camera Club, ‘“‘ Ilford Lantern Plates.” Algernon 
rooker, 
pester Amateur Photographic Society. ‘In a Tyrolese Valley.” James 
aw. 
mdsworth Photographic Society. ‘Time Development.” Philip Whitehouse. 


Wishaw PuorocrapHic Assocrarion.—The sixth annual exhibi- 
m of this society will be held from December 31, 1907, to January 4, 
08, inclusive. There will be seven open classes, including a novice 
ass, and one also for associates of the Scottish Photographic 
ederation. Plate and bronze salvers will be awarded in each class. 
he judges will be Dr. Richmond and R. Clouston Young, R.W.S. 
ie closing date for entries will be December 18, and the last day 
rreceiving pictures December 25. Entry forms and further infor- 
ation may be had from the secretary, R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow 
ad, Wishaw, N.B. 

Tae Brrsror, Puorocrapnic Civs.—The hon. secretary, Mr. ‘Geo. 
sonsmith, opened the winter session with a racy account of a 
tor trip in the southern counties, illustrated by a large number 
fine lantern slides. 

CENTRAL, Txcuntcat Correcr PxorograpHic Socrery.—At a 
teting, held on October 23, Mr. Mackinney in the chair, Mr. 
WW. Green, of John J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, gave a demon- 
ation of “ The Leading Principles in Velox Manipulation.” 

Sourn SuBuran PHorograpute Socrery.—Lecturing last week, 
DE. T. Holding dealt with “Figure Work,” and gave quite a 


number of practical hints as to how it is done. Photographic 
technique, he pointed out, may be easily mastered by anyone, though 
the sense of the beautiful necessary to the pictorial photographer 
must be innate, and cannot be acquired. The successful amateur 
photographer was, in fact, the enthusiast who can see beauty, and, 
without the technical skill to draw it himself, resorts to the lens to 
draw it for him. He would recommend the study of modern 
pictures rather than of old masters, for pictorial photography was 
essentially modern, and modern art was the mother of it. This 
study should be undertaken, not for the purpose of imitation, but 
for the purpose of suggestion. His advice was to create, not to 
imitate. 

Sournampron Camera Crus.—On Monday last, October 28, Mr. E. 
Seymour lectured on “ Floral Photography.” 

Sour Lonpon PuHorograputc Socrrry.—At last Monday’s elemen- 
tary meeting “Tabloid Development” was demonstrated bv the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Gideon Clark, who stated that he had used the 
Burroughs, Wellcome products in his own photographic work for 
many years past with every satisfaction. A snapshot, which received 
only 1/50 sec. at f/11 on the same day, was successfully developed by 
“tabloid” pyro-soda, a severe test, showing the efficacy of freshly- 
made solution. Some lantern slides, both of black and warm tones, 
were also made with excellent results. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


Ss aa 

Acent’s Bankruprcy.—James Stroud Nunn, formerly dealer in 
photographic materials and manufacturers’ agent, 11, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., attended before Mr. Registrar Brougham, sitting at 
the London Bankruptcy Court, on October 25, for his public examina- 
tion, upon a statement of affairs showing liabilities £893 ds. 11d., 
of which £775 3s. 11d. were returned as expected to rank, and no 
tangible assets. Mr. G. W. Chapman attended as Official Receiver. 
Tt appeared that the debtor began business as a dealer in photo- 
graphic materials and manufacturers’ agent in July, 1906, and 
traded under the style of James S. Nunn and Co., at 11, Queen 
Victoria Streef, E.C. Another person agreed to finance the busi- 
ness to the extent of £1,000 on the security of future book debts 
and the stock to be acquired. It was also understood that the 
business should subsequently be formed into a company, and, as 
soon as he began to draw against the £1,000, the question of the 
promotion became pressing. In January the company—called James 
S. Nunn and Co., Limited—was formed, with a nominal capital of 
£4,000, divided into £1 shares, of which 2,000 were allotted to his 
wife as his nominee. He became chairman and manager of the 
company at a salary of £250 a vear, but up to the present he had 
received no remuneration. The only part of the business that 
prospered was the photographic branch, and, as capital was required 
to develop that department, Satino, Limited, was formed, in 
February, with a nominal capital of £500 in £1 shares, to acquire 
that department. James S. Nunn and Co., Limited, were paid 
£328, in £1 shares, of Satino, Limited, and a debenture of £500, 
representing the absolute value of the stock, he handed over to 
Satino, Limited. The debtor became a director of the latter com- 
pany at a salary of £2 a week. The examination was ordered to be 


concluded. 

Novice or Dissorution.—The firm of J. Lizars, Opticians, 251, 
High Holborn, London, of which Robert Ballantine, Arthur Ballan- 
tine, Hew Ballantine, and A. H. Bellefontaine were the partners, 
has been dissolved by the retiral of the said A. H. Bellefontaine 
from the firm. The business will be carried on as formerly by the 
remaining partners at the same address, and under the same name. 


Cuarcr AGAInst A PHotocRapHER.—At the West London Police 
Court last week, Henry Spencer, 53, described as a photographer, 
of Laurel Gardens, Hanwell, and Arthur Joyce, 40, a canvasser, of 
Marlborough Road, Watford, were charged on remand with being, 
concerned with another man not in custody, in stealing and receiv- 
ing sixteen £5 Bank of England notes, belonging to John Wake, 
of 258, Latimer Road, Notting Hill. Mr. Ley prosecuted for the 
Treasury, and Mr. Pierron defended Spencer. It was stated at 
the previous hearing that Mr. Wake made the acquaintance of 
Spencer in December, 1906, through the latter advertising for some 
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‘one to put money into a cycle company (British Cycle Manufactur- 


ing Company), and he (Wake) alleged that the company into which 
he did put some money was a bogus one. Joyce was acting as 
Spencer’s clerk. In September Mr. Wake was living at 254, Eyn- 
ham Road, Hammersmith, and he alleged that a roll of bank notes 
was stolen from his portmanteau. Detective-sergeant Burrel 
stated that on arresting the defendants he was given a statement 
by Joyce, who declared that at Spencer’s instigation he cashe 
the notes at different places—chiefly post offices—in Gravesend, 
Chatham, and Rochester, and the sergeant further stated that in 
the possession of Spencer he found the counterfoils of two posta 
orders, and on the backs of some of the notes (which had since 
returned to the bank) were the numbers of the postal orders. 
Evidence was given by Horace Joyce, the twelve-year-old son of the 
prisoner Joyce, to the effect that they used to live at Windmil 
Street, Gravesend, and that last September Spencer called at their 
house and got the witness to show him the way to the post office, 
where he (the witness) saw him purchase some postal orders. 
Among other witnesses was a clerk from a bank in Chatham, who 
was called to prove that one of the bank notes said to have been 
cashed by Joyce with a tradesman was paid into the latter’s 
account. The witness produced a copy of the entry in the bank’s 
books. Mr. Ley thereupon observed that no doubt such evidence 
might be objected to as inadmissible. By an Act of Parliament 
(continued Mr. Ley) which was specially passed for the benefit of 
bankers, it was granted as a privilege to banks that a photographic 
reproduction of an entry would be sufficient as evidence, but it 
was a growing practice among some banks to furnish a mere copy 
of entries. Mr. Lane, K.C., agreed and refused to admit the 
witness’s evidence, observing that he would be obliged to attend 
the court a second time so as to furnish proper evidence. The 
accused were again remanded. 

Canvassing FRavups art Cuisnenurst.—At the Bromley Petty 
Sessions last week Joseph Lemoine, 28, of West Kilburn, canvasser, 
was charged on remand with attempting to obtain various sums 
from servant girls by means of a worthless photo-coupon, at Wal- 
pole, Manor Park, Chislehurst. Particulars of the charge appeared 
in the “B.J.” for October 18. Helen Anderson, a domestic servant 
at “Nizels,” Kemnal Road, Chislehurst, said on Saturday, October 
5, the prisoner came to the house and said he was canvassing for 
Lintotts in Bond Street. He also stated that they had opened a 
shop at 130, High Street, Bromley, and then said he would do 
some cabinet photographs for witness like those produced at the 
rate of 5s. 6d. per half dozen, with a large one given in. He filled 
in the coupon produced, and witness then gave him 5s. 6d. She 
did not have her photograph taken, but on Monday afternoon, 
October 7, witness and two of the other girls at “Nizels” went 
0 140, High Street, Bromley, the business premises of Mr. Harman. 
They saw there Mr. Harman‘s assistant, Mr. Dudman, who said that 
nobody was canvassing for his employer. On Saturday night, 
October 12, she attended at the Chislehurst Police Station, an 
here identified the prisoner from amongst eleven other men as 
he man who had agreed to take her photograph. Annie Turrell, 
another domestic servant at “Nizels,” Chislehurst, the residence 
of Mr. Travers Hawes, J.P., said on October 5 the prisoner called 
at the house and offered to take her photograph on terms similar 
o those mentioned by the previous witness. She also went to 
Bromley on the fwllowing Monday and then discovered that the 
prisoner’s story was untrue. Letective-sergeant White said at 3 p.m. 
on Tuesday, October 15, he went to 118, New Bond Street, occupied 
by August Walker, a photographer. He examined two rooms ai 
the top of the house and found that they were not occupied by 
Messrs. Lintott. There was no such firm as Messrs. Lintott carry- 
ing on business as photographers in New Bond Street at the presen 
time. Prisoner was cautioned in the usual way. He elected to be 
dealt with summarily and pleaded. guilty. In a statement handed 
in to the Bench for their consideration he said he had been in- 
duced to act in this manner in consequence of family affliction. He 
had never been in trouble before and asked for leniency for the 
sake of his wife and children. In future he would lead a straight- 
forward life. The Chairman said the Bench had very carefully 
considered what course to take in this case. It was impossible, for 
them to shut their eyes to the fact that these offences were not 
committed on the spur of the moment. It was a most carefully 


planned trap to get people to advance morey to him. At the sa 
time they took into consideration the fact that the prisoner ha 
clean sheet so far, otherwise the Bench would have had to ¢ 
far more seriously with him. The order of the Bench was that 
should go to prison for one month in thé second division. 

Artistic PuorograpHic Company, Luirep, Lonpon, W.—L 
registered October 14, for £1,000 seven per cent. debentures, 
of £2,000 authorised; no trustees; charged on the. business 
assets present and future. 

Ur to THE Canvassing Fravup.—In the Stockton County Co 
last week the Middlesbrough Fine Art Company sued Will 
Colpitts for 10s. 6d. Joseph Stones’ plaintiff's agent, said def 
dant gave an order for an enlargement, and the 10s. 6d. was 
the frame. Defendant said the photo-enlargement was free 
advertisement, and, thinking that the trick would be to get 
price of the enlargement in the frame, he made plaintiff endorse 
order as a free enlargement only. The photograph was ne 
delivered, but was left at a neighbour’s house. His Honour 1 
defendant plaintiff must not do that kind of thing, and gave ju 
ment for defendant with costs. 


Dews and Dotes. 


———— 


Tur Ticks Posrcarp Comprririoy —An enormous number 
entries were received for the competition inaugurated by Mes 
Houghtons Limited in connection with the “Ticka” cam 
Humorous postcards, designed by Mr, Charles Harrison, v 
issued through dealers and others, and the public invited to sug 
titles for them. The competition closed on September 40, an 
cheque for two guineas for the best title for each picture has t 
forwarded to the following competitors: A. H. Tapper, Ealing, \ 
W. L. F. Wastell, South Woodford, Essex; M. L. Carter, Tuf 
Park, N.; Miss 8S. Browne, Windsor; Major H. Blyth, Tov 
Merioneth; E. V. P. Simpson, Manchester; Harry Cross 
Halifax; A. J. Freeman, Thatcham, Berks; Ernest Stansf 
Rotherham; D. Kennedy, Manchester University; A. Po 
Harrow; A. B. Oddie, Norwich. 

Tuer AvrocHRomE DrmonsrratiIon At tHE R.P.S.—Mr. 
McIntosh, the secretary of the Royal Photographic Society, wrii 
“T expect a very large attendance at the demonstration of the A 
chrome process, to be given by Mr. Thos. K. Grant on Tues 
November 5 TI shall take it as a favour if you will announe 
your readers that members of the society only can be admittes 
the meeting-room before 8.5 p.m. After that time visitors wil 
admitted as far as the’accommodation will permit. Your rea 
may be interested to know that the attendance at the New Gal 
during the annual exhibition has been much in advance of all 

vious years. The numbers for 1905 were 12,196, for 1906 15,229, 
for 1907 24,240. ‘These are exclusive of the attendances at the so 
private view, and press view, which would raise the total for 

to 24,000.” 

TIntinewortH Curisrmas Pc 
in ail the grades of their pape 
“Zigas,” are issued by Mes 
shilling packe ts of twelve cards. 

Avrocuromes or Nature Sussxcrs.—At the Blenheim Club 
Thursday in last week, a numerous company of members and fri 
assembled to hear Mr. Martin Duncan describe his experienc 
the use of Autochrome plates in nature photography. Mr. Dui 
commenced by saying that, although he had worked nearly e 
colour process, it was not until he tried the Lumiére method tha 
was able to obtain the delicacy and fidelity of colouring W 
were a necessity to the naturalist-photographer. He had tl 
fore lost no time in applying Autochrome plate: 
the photography of insects and other subjects. He believed he 
the first to employ the plates for this purpose. Mr. Duncan bi 
explained the theory of the Autochrome and Warner-Powrie 
cesses, and exhibited a negative spectrum, taken on the latter p 
which appeared to be as good an example of its kind as that sl 
at the recent exhibition of the Society of Colour Photograp: 
The lecturer then. proceeded to exhibit a series of Autochr 
recording many striking examples of colour mimicry in animal 
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dition to a number of colour photographs of such living subjects 
“caterpillars, moles, and butterflies. The exposures had usually 
n into fifteen to thirty seconds, but by choosing a time when the 
imals were torpid in sleep, Mr. Martin Duncan had been highly 


ecessful. 


A Werxty CoNVERSAZIONE AT GRIFFIN’S.—Messrs. John J. Griffin 
d Sons announce that they have now arranged for a conyersazione 
be held at their Kingsway House, every Thursday evening, from 
to 9. Admission is, of course, free to all who are interested in 
otographic matters. The following is the programme, which will 
‘largely varied from time to time:—(1) Exhibition of micro- 
oto and other specimens in real colour photography on Autochrome 
tes, accompanied by lecturette. (2) Demonstration ‘with the oil- 
gment process and lecturette. (3) Exhibition of new “ Autokon” 
larger. (4) Exhibition of photographs illustrating Mr. Howard 
wmer’s new method of regulating tone values. 


Tou Lave Mr. A. L. HenpERson’s Witn.—Mr, Alexander Lamont 
nderson, of 277, Lewisham High Road, S.E., who died on July 5 
$ at Bad Nauheim, Germany, left estate of the gross value of 
3482 os. 9d., of which the net personalty has been sworn at 
1156 5s. 10d. The testator left $2,000 for the purchase of an 
nuity on the joint lives and the life of the survivor of his 
ughter (Mrs. Thomasina Inglis Grey) and her son (Wm. Hen- 
rson Grey), to the latter of whom he left his photographic appa- 
fus; and he bequeathed 


A sum sufficient to produce an annual income of between £5 
and £10 upon trust to found a prize to be awarded annually by 
the London and Provincial Photographie Association, of Tudor 
Street, E.C., whom failing, by the Royal Photographic Society, 
for the most useful discovery in, or essay upon, photographic 
chemistiy in the year. 

Four ceramic frames of photographs, as to one each to the 
London and Provincial Photographic Association, the Royal 
Photographic Society, the Edinburgh Photographic Society, and 
the Photographic Society of Ireland. 

His lantern slides and catalogued exhibits (but not Royal 
“photographs taken for the late Queen Victoria, which it is 
forbidden to publish) to the Church Army. 

A replica in terra-cotta of his bust by Albert. Toft to the 
London and Provincial Photographic Association. 

‘left the pin presented to him by the Emperor of Austria, his 
sentation chemical balance, and his bust by Albert Toft to his 
ughter, Thomasina Inglis Grey, to devolve as heirlooms; and, 
ject to several other bequests, he left his real estate in Scotland 
1 elsewhere to Mrs. Grey for life, with remainder to her son, 
liam Henderson Grey, and his personal estate to her absolutely. 


‘Yatox” Comprririons.—The prize-winner sin the September com- 
ition are announced by Messrs. Griffin to be as follows :—First 
ie, £2 2s., H. Vanandel, Finchley, N. ; second prize, £1 1s., Thomas 
venson, Addlestone. Consolation prizes of 5s., J. A. Pitchforth, 
ddersfield ; W. Wood, Hamilton, N.B.; W. H. Thompson, North- 
pton; E. Henstall (Miss), Nottingham ; Thomas Chester, Burnley ; 
Beaumont, Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. Clegg, Burnley; Miss M. 
ttholomew, Beckenham; B. Perks, Teddington; W. H. Withey, 
ndon; FF. Foster, Scarborough; L. G. Castle, Cheam, Surrey. It 
ld be noted that the competition is strictly for those who have 
fet won a prize before. 


SONDON AND PRovINCTAL Puorocrapuic Assoctation.—The annual 
por took place on Thursday, the 24th, at the Hotel Boulogne, 
 T. E. Freshwater presiding, after which a programme of 
ellent music was greatly enjoyed. The toast of “The King 
l the Royal Family” fell to the lot of the chairman, as did also 
ot “The L. and P.”. “The Visitors? was given by Mr. 
Pson, and replied to by Messrs. Wate and Sharp; whilst to Mr. 
lst Human (the hon, secretary and recorder) fell ‘‘The Press,” 
L Mr. §. Herbert Fry that of “The Chairman.” 


AN 


VASSER’S  QUALIFICATIONS.—A. long-delayed charge of wife 
mult came up for disposal at the Dundee Police Court last week. 
May 26 last John M‘Gregor, canvasser, assaulted his wife by 
pressing her throat and pushing her through the window. He 


an and has since been working as a photographer’s canvasser 
erth, 


Answers to Correspondents. 


———— 


*.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Boirors, Tu» Britisa 
JouRNAL or Puoroeraruy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.O.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*s® Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*s® Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co. 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

°«* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
GruEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington-Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photorranhs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
ne unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 

ee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


B. A. Jones, 1, Academy Street, Warrington. 
of the Corner Stones of Ortord New Church. 

J. Hodgson, 153, South Parade, Cleckheaton, Yorks. Photograph. Snapshot of 
ae Tram Conductor's Funeral, killed in the Sowerby Tram Accident on 

ctober 15. 

Mrs. M. E. A. Powles, St. Oswald's, Crieff, N.B. Photoaraph entitled: “Our 
Lady of Amiens.” Photograph entitled : ‘‘ Sunshine, Wind and Water.” 

8. J. Porter, 21, Victoria Parade, Torquay. Coloured Photograph entitled: “Of 
to the Baby Show.” 


Two Photographs of the Laying 


Process WorKk.—I want to become acquainted with reproduction 
work for magazines and books, but have not the vaguest idea 
how it is done. Could you recommend a book giving elementary 
information?’—REPRoDUcTION. 

Better get “Photo-mechanical Processes,” by W. T. Wilkin- 
son (Hampton and Co., 4s.). 

Backerounps.—l. Would you oblige by giving instructions how to 
mix paint for flatted oil background scenic; also for distemper 
(dark grey) plain. 2. What is the most economical way to make 
gold chloride for sulphocyanide bath?—J. J. 

i. Full working instructions for making backgrounds were given 
on page 82 of the issue for February 1, and on page 155 of that 
of March 1, to which we must refer you. 2. Place half a 
sovereign in a porcelain vessel and pour on it half a dram of 
pure nitric acid mixed with two and a half drams o pure 
hydrochloric acid and three drams of water, and heat, but do 
not make it boil. If this does not dissolve the whole of the 
gold, more of the acid mixture must be used. Then evaporate 
to dryness on a water bath. Unless you employ a large quantity 
of the chloride of gold, and take great care not to waste any 
in the manufacture, you will find it far more economical to pur- 
chase it. 

B. pos Santos Lerras.—Instructions as to the process have appeared 
in our issues of September 15, 22, and 29. Further articles will 
appear, and we shall deal more fully with the process when the 
plates are on the market, which will be in a few months’ time. 

Cotour Camera.—In Kénig and Wall on “Photography in Natural 
Colours” a clockwork camera made by Perscheid, of Berlin, is 
mentioned. Could you inform me whence I could obtain further 
particulars of this camera, which is designed to automatically 
change the plates, screens, etc.?—Grorcr A. Knapp. 

Full details could no doubt be obtained from the makers, 
Messrs. Hoh and Hahne, of Leipsic. 

Hanps anp Wicprr.—The Tress Co., 42, Oxford Street, London, 
W. We cannot say as to the bromide papers. 

ArriricraL Licur.—Would you kindly give me some information on 

he following subject:—1l. I have a room 14 ft. 6 in. bye dil tts 

which I am desirous of fitting up as a studio with artificial 
ight. Is the room large enough? I cannot get electricity, 
so would have to use incandescent light. How many burners 
would be required to take successful full-length portraits by? 

2. Is it possible to obtain as soft effects with this as with day- 

ight?—J. H. W. 

1. The room is really too short to take satisfactory full-length 

portraits in. It will do very well for three-quarter lengths, or 

oust portraits. Ten or a dozen burners wil yield a fair light. 

The more there are, the shorter will be the exposure required. 


The exposure depends upon the number of burners and the dis- 
tance they are from the sitter. 2. Yes, if the light is judiciously 
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arranged, as see the article on the present exhibition at our 
offices. 

Copyricut Qurry.—A few months ago I photographed a bookstall 
by consent of the clerk in charge, after which I sold to the 
employees thirty-four copies at 1s. each. Since then the. firm 
have published the picture in leaflet form, iand issued some thou- 
sands as an advertisement. Will you kindly inform me if I 
have any claim upon them, as it was not sold for publication, 
and my name was not printed on the leaflet? If I copyright 
now can I stop the distribution?—H. J. W. Bray. 

If you received nothing for taking the photograph the copy- 
right im it belongs to you. If you register the copyright in it 
now you can restrain the issue of further copies. 


J. A. Woov.—You can get enamel metal developing dishes up to 
24 x 19 in, from any large dealer, like Fallowfield, Houghton, 
Kodak, or Marion. See these firms’ lists. We should advise 
you not to use an enamel-coated dish for gold toning. 

G. Davennam.—ti. We cannot say. The book is of American origin, 
and the blotter also, we expect. Why not try the result of a 
reply postcard to the author, care of his publishers, or apply to 
an American supply house such as Ged. Murphy Inc., 57, East 
Ninth Street, New York? 

Postcard Orrencr.—Some little time ago I was out with my camera 
and I took the enclosed photograph. As you see the couple in 
the foreground are arm in arm. By way of a joke I spotted the 
negative, and it appears as though the lady had her arm around 
the gent. On Saturday last, the 19th inst., this was published 
as a postcard view. On the Monday following the lady came round 
demanding me to destroy the cards and not publish any more. 
At first I did not admit that I had put the arm on, but asked 
her if the cards were published without the arm would there be 
any objection. She replied that there would be no objection 
whatever, providing the arm was taken away. This I promised 
in the long run to do. The next day the gentleman came round 
with the same argument and demanding an apology. I asked 
him the same question as the lady, and he replied that he also 

ad no objection to 1t being published without the arm. Then I 

took him and showed him the negative in the printing frame and 

pointed out that I had already taken the arm out. I also gave 
him a note expressing my sorrow and regret that I had published 
it in that manner and promised him (in writing) not to print 
any more with the arm on. This apology, he said, was to show 
the parents of the lady that the plate had been faked up in 
hat manner. 

I thought then that was the end of it, but now he comes 

round demanding the negative to be broken. He says he has 

een to a solicitor, and he gives me one day’s notice to break 

he negative. Now, may I ask, what is my position? Can they 

stop me from publishing the cards (with the arm removed, of 

course)? Haye I brought myself within the reach of the law in 

any way? 

I have done all they asked of me, short of breaking the nega- 

tive, and as they both said there was no objection to it being 

printed as originally taken. —H. S. 

As in the first instance you faked the negative in the way you 

did it is not surprising that the parties felt much annoyed when 

the prints were published. Since it held them up to ridicule by 

those who knew them. Pictures holding private persons up to 

ridicule are libellous, and the ones sent might, under the cir- 

cumstances, possibly be held as such in a court of law. We 

think your best way will be to do as the parties demand—destroy 

the negative. To say the least of it, it was bad taste on your 
part to take advantage of what you say was only a joke. 

Marroryrr Procrss.—I shall esteem it a great favour if you will 
inform me where I can procure a pamphlet or book, or any 
information upon the Mariotype process. If such process has 
been published in the Journat perhaps you could give me the 
date? It has occurred to me that in conjunction with the carbon 
process (with which it is somewhat similar in some respects) it 
might be used beneficially, especially Mariotype, by pressure. — 
J. T. Easton. 

M. A. Marion’s paper on the Mariotype process, read before the 
Photographic Society, will be found on page 242 of our volume 
for 1873. No other details of the working of the processes hava 


been published since, that we are aware of. 
came into practical use. 

Sare-Licut Formuta.—On page 803, “B.J.,” Mr. Payne give 
formula for a green safe-light solution for Autochrome plat 
and concludes by saying, “Dilute this solution with 25 pa 
of water.” .If some error has not crept in, it would be inter 
ing to know why the formula should not read—water (dis 
525 parts.—R. P. G. 

Mr. Payne writes:—“It was my intention that the instz 
tions should have been read as follows: ‘Dilute this (bulk 
solution with 25 parts (of equal bulk) of water.’ It would h 
been more clear if I had written: ‘Dilute one part of this 
tion with 25 parts of water.’’” 

RerovcHeR.—You have a very fine, close stinple, but far 
mechanical, and applied in exactly the same manner to old ; 
young. Be as fine and delicate as you please for women ¢ 
children, ‘but for men, young and old, vary your touch. Sk 
more grain, but let it be softly blended, and not picked out 
hard regularity. With very old faces, be exceedingly light 
your lead, and do not work too ¢ osely. Half the character | 
been taken out of the bearded man’s forehead with over-worki 
Your edges of light and shade in'each study require softening | 
The freckled youth should have been treated to a much sof 
and bolder grain—your effect is hard and white, and lacks f 
ing. In other respects your work is very good—far above 
ayerage—and if you take our remarks to heart there is no rea 
why you should not shortly seek a situation in a first-class fi 
We never suggest or attempt to fix stated salaries—that 3 
must ascertain through answering our advertisements and m 
ing the best terms you can. 

W. H. D.—(1) The lens is as good as you can get for such port 
work. (2) The Tress Company, 42, Oxford Street, W. 

Dryvetopment.—(1) What formula do you recommend for sti 
development for extremely rapid exposures (2) Is pyro-s 
advisable under such circumstances ?—SnapsHor. 

(1) 1 in 200 rodinal. (2) Not so suitable as rodinal. 

W Frerp.—It is not a copyright question, but one of libel. As we 
not know the circumstances of the accident we cannot say if 
company’s plea that they were not to blame is sustainable. [f- 
think it is, you had better withdraw the enlargement, wh 
certainly implies negligence on the part of the driver. 1 
matter hinges on this. So far as copyright is concerned, y 
can dispose of that, and wash your hands of further respo: 
bility. P 

Marterrat For SHorp Wrypow.—Can you tell us of any material (f 
ferably green) suitable for floor of window that will not f; 
in the sun? We have tried velveteen, baize, and several ot 
stuffs, but all turn to a dirty brown in the sun during the cou 
of a few months. We require something that will have a go 
class appearance.—Suow-Casr. 

We know of no material suitable for the purpose, the colou 
which will not change, more or less, by prolonged expos — 
strong sunlight. If you go to a high-class upholsterer’s andl 
tion what you require they may possibly be able to supply 3 
with something with a stable colour. However, if you hay 
good woollen fabric, and its colour fades, you can have it dy 
Greens, as a rule, are not very permanent colours. 


The processes ne 
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Ir. C. H. Hewitt, in an article on the use of enclosed arcs in 
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ing up this form of artificial lighting. 


(P. 840.) 


jome further notes on the same. subject emanating from Mr. 
ward Farmer deal with electrical matters and the photographic 


siency of the enclosed arc. 


(P. 


842.) 


luther abstracts of Baron von Hiibl’s papers on “ Artificial 


hts” appear on page 844. 


Ve regret to record the death 
of forty-six. (P. 845.) 


of Mr. John A. Hodges at the 


Zz 


recautions in reversing and 
ear on page 839. 


ir. ©. L. A. Brasseur, in 


of the musical programme at the R.P.S. dinner last week has 
= 1 the letter from a correspondent on page 854. 
et correspondence are letters dealing with an anti-frill dish fur 
lochromes and with redinal developer. 


Among 


(P. 854.) 


intensifying Autochrome plates 


“Camera Work,” appears to suggest 


t the ratios of three-colour filters require alteration under dif- 


mt weather conditions. 


(P. 843.) 


olour-photography figures in two notable society reports this 


k, name y, Mr. T. K. Grant or 
ral (page 851), and Mr. Henry 
; at the Southampton Camera 


L Teversa 
fcommended by Mr. C. R. M. 
Sdirect. (P. 846.) 


n the “ Autochrome Plate,” at the 
J. Comley on “ Three-colour Cavr- 


Club. (P. 852.) 


process, similar to that used with Autochrome plates, 


ga 


Parr for making enlarged ne 


t Method of 


ded) parts of an image has bee 


focussing depending on the coincidence of iwo 


n patented. Other patents of the 


K include a developing tank and enamel process. (P. 846.) 


ome notes 


Bess on the practice of 


matt carbon printing appear on 


will be concluded next week. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


In a recent paper before the “Union 
Nationale des Sociétés Francaises,” 
M. R. Guillemot has been recording his experience in the 
preparation of the raw paper employed for bromide and 
P.0.P. emulsions. Epitomised, M. Guillemot’s experience 
amounts to the use of absolutely pure and white gelatine 
of medium hardness, and of a sulphate of baryta prepared 
from the carbonate (not the by-product from the manufac- 
ture of hydrogen peroxide). He finds that the proportion 
of gelatine to baryta in the coating should be from 10 to 8 
parts of gelatine to 100 of baryta, the former for matt 
papers and the latter for glossy. He finds that other con- 
stituents than these two are of no advantage for the pre- 
paration of a paper intended to carry a bromide emulsion. 
* 


Baryta 
Coating. 


* * 


A. L. Coburn If we are to believe the views alleged 
atest 6 to have been expressed to an interviewer 
Plates. Le by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, the 


Autochrome process in pictorial photo- 
graphy is to fulfil the eminently useful purpose of dividing 
the sheep from the goats, or perhaps we should say of 
providing a definition of sheep and goats respectively. A 
correspondent of the “Liverpool Courier” prints in the 
issue of that paper of October 31, what purports to be a 
conversation with Mr. Coburn, in the course of which the 
latter explained why he and others, who, it appears, repre- 
sent the “photographic” school in pictorial photography 
(other schools being “jugglers” and “ crazy-quilters ”) are 
able to see possibilities in the process. The “ unfakeable” 
Autochrome plate, laments Mr. Coburn, is not for those 
who remedy an ill-exposed plate by manipulating an oil 
print, or who, in building up a picture, juxtapose a farm- 
yard from Kent, a Scottish sky, and a mountain from 
Wales. In short, the Autochrome is for the “straight” 
photographer, and no “faker” is to have part or lot there- 
in. Mr. Coburn has photographed George Bernard Shaw, 
and has produced a number of results quite beautiful in 
their colour schemes. When we inspected these the other 
day we had it from Mr. Coburn that he deviates from the 
Lumiére procedure. 


* % % 
Colour So much has been dinned into the photo- 
Harmonies grapher as regards these matters in their 
ood ee application to the mounting of photo- 


graphs, that it should only be necessary 
to emphasise the similar dangers which he runs in his 
essays in colour subjects. As a rule the beginner is well 
advised to seek his effects in harmonies of colour. He is 
safer in taking that course than in attempting the more 
difficult task of obtaining a contrast of colours which is not 
discordant. There is equally harmony in contrast. Para- 
doxical as the phrase sounds, a walk in a London suburb 
of a Sunday afternoon will supply a score of instances of 


iach Paina sachet be Sete Set S iss Su Does Geshe de hse eet 
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discordant contrasts in thé promenading feminine attire. 
The photographer who aims to succeed in genre or por- 
traiture in Autochrome work—a most promising use of 
the new plates—can find no better opportunity of studying 
the massing, harmonising, and contrasting of colours than 
in the ballets which a house of entertainment such as the 
Alhambra puts on its boards. An hour spent in witnessing 
the constant change of characters and costumes will give 
the practical portraitist plenty of ideas as to the colours 
he can and cannot place together before the camera when 
making a study in colour. 


* * % 


Bleached The Journal of the Franklin Institute 
Shellac. contains a paper on the analysis of shel- 
lac, by H. Endemann, that is somewhat technical, but 
contains at least one item of information of practical 
moment to photographers. It is stated that bleached 
shellac, prepared by bleaching with hypochlorite of soda, 
contains chlorine, one sample retaining as much as 1.26 
per cent. chlorine. Bleached lac is frequently used as a 
negative varnish, and sometimes as a mountant, and whilst 
it is not certain that the chlorine is free to do any damage 
to the negative or print, it is certainly not a desirable com- 
panion for a photographic silver image. While we have 
never heard of any trouble due to the use of bleached lac, 
it is, of course, quite possible that it may have led to some 
detrimental effect that has been attributed to something 
else. We must, therefore, regard it as somewhat under 
suspicion until rather more definite information is obtain- 
able. 


* * * 


For Whom The camera is usually charged with the 


Photography esponsibility for the existence of the 
Sufficeth arm-chair ty f ; traveller 
Not -cha ype of person, traveller, 


novelist, or historian, and therefore it is 
interesting to hear of instances in which its records of 
scenes and customs have been considered not good enough 
for even such ephemeral work as modern fiction. Miss 
Beatrice Grimshawe, it appears, has made a small sensation 
in the South Sea Islands by appearing there in company 
with a tea-kettle, a looking-glass, and a typewriter, in order 
to get the right local colour into her series of Pacific 
stories. The Islanders were more puzzled by the appari- 
tion than by a photographer’s under the focussing cloth. 
Their first impressions put it down to an evil spirit, which, 
as the “Pall Mall Gazette” remarks, might be regarded 
as not very wide of the mark, since it ultimately proved 
to be a lady novelist. 


MATT CARBON 


In spite of undoubted permanence, beauty, and ad 
bility carbon has not yet come into its own. Douk 
the process will become even more popular when 
slightly glossy or “carbon” surface is more gene 
rejected in favour of the matt surface, which is eq 
easy to produce. 

During the vogue of albumen paper, when pot 
brown and portrait purple tissues had to be used to 1 
the process at all saleable, the surface from flexible 
port, resembling as it did that of the then universal 
cess, was an advantage rather than a drawback. N 
days, however, with the improved taste of photogray 
and public alike, the perfect matt produced by de 
transfer from opal plates is much more desirable. 

We think that for the beginner the flexible suppo 
easier to work, but any one thoroughly well up in 
manipulation will soon be equally or more successful 
rigid supports. Apparently the only disadvantage u 
against opal is the idea that the shadows look leathery 
have not the same depth and transparency as those 
flexible support. In the case of an ordinary good pr 
sional negative, with no clear glass portions, we do 
think that this idea is correct, although naturally 
carbon, as with other processes, a glossy suriace is : 
flattering to a poor under-exposed negative than is 
dead matt. The rigid support has not the same ran; 
usefulness as the flexible, since the latter must be 
for final transfer on to rigid bases, such as wood, it 
or opal, or on to a flexible base of a coarse texture, suc 
canvas and rough drawing paper. This, however, ma 
little, since these materials are unusual in ordinary y 

In working with opal supports to the greatest advar 
it is necessary to have a little special apparatus, consi 
of zine racks, with grooves, to hold the plates pei 
dicularly, and tanks in which rack and plates car 
entirely submerged by the solutions. With these 
photographer will find opal supports are quicker, ez 
and more certain than paper ones. Waxing itself is 1 
satisfactorily done, flexible supports being liable to bu 
thus cracking the prepared surface. Opal must be 
fully treated, however. It is necessary to wax and p 
only one plate at a time, and that well away from ot 
since the plates sometimes slip suddenly, and will chi 
break entirely any plate they strike. The only tro 
one has when waxing opals is that the print has a tend 
to refuse to leave the new plate. It is advisable to pre 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 


Edited by Grorcz E. Brown, F.1.C. 


Tue forty-seventh annual issue of Tue Brivisa Journa 
PuorograpHic AtmANac will be published on December 1. 
This year's AnmaNac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


Among other alterations and improvements which have 
been made in the forthcoming volume, the publishers beg 
to announce that :— 


All three indexes (text, advertisement, and trade 
addresses) will be found av THE END OF THE VOLUME. 


The size of the volume has been appreciably 
reduced, without sacrificing the value and scope of 
the contents. 


The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of— 


Screen-Piate THree-CoLtour Procnssss, 
and the systematic review of the work of the year u 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong fea 
of the volume. 

The 1908 Armanac will contain as frontispiece a ca 
print by the Autotype Co., dry-mounted by the Adh« 
Dry Mounting Co., Lid. Amongst other attractive i 
will be found a specimen of three-colour printing by 
Sanger-Shepherd Colour Printing Co. and examples o! 
three-colour work of Hood and Co., Lid., Middlesbroug 

Our publishers desire us again to caution our rea 
against postponing the booking of their copies of 
ALMANAC. 


PusrisHEers’ Notice. 

The publishers beg to inform agents that it wil 
as well to place their orders for copies immediately, as 
issue is always booked before publication, and a se 
edition will not be printed. 
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plates by waxing and polishing two or 

e using. 

eg ordinary turpentine, white solution, perfectly satis- 

ry for flexible support, is not so for opal. A solution 

osed of 
Beeswax 
Yellow resin ... 
Benzole 


three times 


dbe used. Since the benzole evaporates very quickly 
late may be rubbed with this mixture and immedj- 
polished. The rapid evaporation makes it unneces- 
fo prepare the plates long before they are required, 
ainutes being a sufficient interval. It will be found 
essary to prepare the plates every time a transfer is 
ad; after six waxings the plate will be sufficiently im- 
ated to allow of quite four or five transfers hefore 
xing, and even this may be dispensed with as the 
get old. 

en required the plates should be~placed in rack all 
;one way, plunged into tank of cold water, and moved 


up and down once or twice to remove any airbells on the 
surface. It is advisable to put the rack so that the matt 
surfaces of the plates will always face one way in the 
tank, preferably towards the worker. This is recom- 
mended, as it is difficult to tell the right side of the opal 
when wet, but if the above precautions are taken the matt 
side will always be placed uppermost on squeegeeing board 
from force of habit. The tissue may be put into the water 
immediately the plates are covered, there being no necessity 
to wait as with flexible support. When the first piece of 
uussue is soaked sufficiently the opal is laid on the board 
and flooded with water; the tissue is then taken by oppo- 
site corners and laid diagonally in contact, the corners 
held in the hand are dropped, and the squeegee used some- 
what heavily, taking care, however, not to tear tissue. 
Under no circumstances should the plate and tissue be 
brought into contact under water; dust will certainly get. 
imprisoned between the surfaces. no matter how clean 
the water appears. 


[Some notes on the further procedure must be reserved 
for next week.] 


AUTOCHROME 


ITEMS. 


Green Stains on Autochromes 
00 familiar green stain produced when the edges of an 
htome begin to frill is commonly attributed to the ready 
lity of the green dye. We have, however, heard it sug- 
that it is more likely to be due to the running and washing 
if the blue and red dyes, which suggestion assumes that 
uned parts are green owing to the presence of the green 
gains. Testing this matter, it appears that the first ex- 
ion is more nearly correct. Tf an abraded screen is put 
the microscope and a drop of water is placed on the 
om the rapid solution of the green dye can be readily ob- 
: This seems to be the most soluble of the three dyes, 
@ red also speedily washes out, while the blue does not 
0 be affected by water, though it is soluble in alcohol. If 
yer emulsion is stripped from an Autochrome, a dip in 
L will enable the waterproof film covering the starch 
to he rubbed and rolled off with the finger. This film is 
d by the alcohol, though apparently it is not soluble. If 
dosed starch film is then immersed in water a green solu- 
itapidly produced, and the microscope will show that the 
is soon quite washed out, while the red is very nearly so. 
vever, the starch film is immersed in alcohol a blue solu- 
sults. A little green is also washed out, but this may 
edue to fhe water present in the alcohol. A mixture of 
land water attacks all three dyes. but the blue does not 
Odissolve at all readily, while the red takes some time to 
disappear. It appears, then, that the green stain must 
to the running together of the green and red dyes. The 
hen predominates, and so in place of the three colours we 
teen and blue only. 
Reversing Autochromes. 


he many proposed alterations in the procedure of making 
omes there is, at any rate, one that we find to be useful. 
avier does not keep the reversing solution of perman- 

and sulphuric acid ready mixed, but adds the 
‘the other solution just before use. Quite independently 
Gravier's suggestion, we have also arrived at the conclu- 
lat the freshly mixed solution is far more satisfactory. 
ixture of permanganate and acid after long keeping will 
ethe silver image, but it does not by any means act in 
a fashion of the fresh solution., With a very stale solu- 
@ whole image is covered with a brown scum, and generally 


sprinkled over with specks that are not readily removed, but with 
a freshly mixed solution a clean result is obtained. We have, 
therefore, adopted the practice of keeping separate solutions of 
permanganate and sulphuric acid, and we do not mix them until 
just before use. It has been stated by some that the stain pro- 
duced by the reversing solution is of no consequence as it dis- 
appears in the redeveloper. We are, however, doubtful if the 
leavy deposit produced by a very stale solution does completely 
disappear. In any case the specks of manganese compound do: 
not do so at all readily, and the attempt to remove them by 
wiping often results in damaging the film. The scum referred’ 
o can be wiped off readily with cotton-wool, but the specks re~ 
main. With fresh solution there is no necessity to wipe the 
film at all; there is. therefore less risk of damage, and time is 
saved. 


Intensificaiion of Autochromes, 


Intensification of Autochromes with the silver intensifier some- 
times produces bright metallic specks over the image that cannot 
be completely removed. There are two causes of this, and both 
can be avoided by taking a little care. . The stock solution of 
silver invariably precipitates metallic silver if kept for a little 
time. This deposit falls to the bottom of the bottle and, if not 
disturbed, does no harm, but if a nearly empty bottle is drained 
into the measure when rreparing the intensifier, or if the de- 
posit is stirred up by refilling the bottle just before use, the 
silver particles get into fhe intensifier and on the plate. The 
precautions that should be taken are obvious. The bottle should 
be cleaned out before refilling, and it should neither be shaken 
up before use nor drained right out to the last drop. The other 
source of silver specks is the use of dirty measures, etc. The 
measure employed should always. be cleaned before re-use, and 
the neck of the silver bottle should: be wiped free from dust and 
silver deposit. In fact, the matter of cleanliness cannot be over- 
done when dealing with silver intensification. If it is desired 

._ to intensify after fixing, the plate should be washed for a few 
minutes to free it from hypo, and then be immersed in water 
just tinted pink with plain permanganate for about twenty 
seconds. colour more washing is 


Tf the solution loses its pink 
required, but if the pink is retained intensification can be pro- 


ceeded with after about half a minute’s washing. After intensi- 


fication the usual clearing and fixing baths are used, and the 
plate is given its final washing. 
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Residues from Autochromes. 


Autochrome workers are very apt to forget that one of the solu- 
tions used contains silver residue well worth preserving on ac- 
count both of its quantitv and of the automatic way in which it 
can be saved. The silver intensifier deposits a very small pro- 
portion of its silver on the image, and there is no need to waste 
the remainder. If thrown into a large bottle and left for a few 
hours the silver is deposited without the assistance of any addi- 
tional reducing agent, and it is also deposited in a fairly clean 
condition. If half the fluid contents of the bottle is carefully 
decanted each day in the course of a few weeks a very respectable 
quantity of silver will be collected. This is a matter that should 


not be overlooked by professionals inclined to take up the e 
mercial production of Autochrome portraits. As regards 
| other, solutions, the hypo solution is used more or less as a sin 
clearing bath. It is not a fixing bath in the ordinary sense, 
cai contain only an infinitesimal proportion of silver; th 
fore it is not worth consideration. The reversing bath conte 
silver, but only in very minute quantities. The silver it 
moves from an Autochrome can only be a small fraction of 
quantity that the fixing bath takes from an ordinary negat 
while the residue obtained is mixed with a large proportior 
manganese compound. It is therefore hardly worth pvresei 
tion, though the used intensifying solution certainly should 
saved. 


THE ENCLOSED 


ARC FOR STUDIO 


PORTRAITURE. 


Somn idea of the importance of electric lighting of studios for 
portraiture may be gathered from the great variety of systems 
which have been adapted to the requirements of the portraitist. 
The only illuminant which is not quite commonly used is acety- 
lene, excluding, of course, the comparatively feeble oil-lamp. 
Incandescent electric, open and enclosed ares, pressed incan- 
descent gas, and both high and low voltage mercury vapour 
lamps are all available, in many cases in such a form that the 
photographer has nothing to do but buy the lamp and at once 
commence exposing plates with it. This * complete outfit” idea 
is at once a strong and a weak point. To the worker who does 
not thoroughly grasp the essential principles of artificial light 
work, or, in other words, who does not know exactly what he 
ought to have and how to get it, the “ready for work” lamp 
saves trouble, relieves him of a certain amount of responsibility 
and worry, and usually ensures that the cost of the installation 
shall not exceed a known sum. On the other hand, the area, 
height, and shape of studios vary so much that what may be 
satisfactory in one building will not work so well in another, 
and the photographer who, with a clear grasp of his require- 
ments, can fit up an installation specially adapted to his own 
studio and his own individualistic style of work will often gain a 
good deal in efficiency, and perhaps save something in cost. 

The enclosed arc, as it exists commercially, for example in 
the “ Westminster” lamp, possesses this advantage, then, that 
with its resistance and the necessary length of cable, it is a com- 
plete source of light which may be placed anywhere in the 
studio, giving a highly concentrated light, which the photo- 
grapher must distribute properly for the effects he desires to 
obtain. The more control can be obtained over the distribution 
the better, and it is in many ways an advantage to start with 
what is practically a point of light. To say this of the enclosed 
arc lamps is not to disparage other forms of illumination. Each 
has advantages and attendant drawbacks, and here, as in all 
other matters, there can be no best in a general way, although in 
any particular set of circumstances the summwm bonwm may rest 
with one type. 

Systems of Arc Illumination, 

With regard to the distribution of the light there are two 
methods—veflection and diffusion. The direct light may be 
received by some white surface of considerable area and thrown 
back in the direction of the sitter, or it may be allowed to pass 
through some translucent medium, as engineer’s tracing linen 
or mineral paper or ground glass, being refracted in so passing, 
and thus so scattered as to produce a softer illumination. Re- 
flection should always be employed, or else a considerable wast- 
age of light occurs. In some cases all direct light is cut off 
from the sitter by a small opaque plate of metal, only the 
reflected light from the large white surface being available for 
lighting the portrait. Both methods may be employed in con- 


junction—that is, between the are and the sitter sc 
diffusing medium is placed, and on the opposite side of 
lamp from the sitter is fixed a reflecting screen. In this \ 
the maximum of illumination is obtained. A method wh 
has been found quite satisfactory in practice will be given bel: 
It must be remembered that, though in a well-construe 
studio for daylight work it is not only possible but very de 
able to work without any auxiliary reflector for softening 
shadow side of the head (that is, none other than a quite neut 
paper on the studio walls), in artificial light portraiture sc 
shadow side-reflecting screen becomes practically essential. 1] 
size, colour, and nearness to the sitter of this shadow side-refle 
ing screen must to some extent be determined by the strength 
the direct light, the character of the diffusing medium employ: 
and the area of the principal reflector of the lamp itself. 
prevent any confusion, the term “lamp reflector” will uniforn 
be applied to the white surface behind the lamp, which thre 
back the light in the direction of the sitter, and is thus, so 
as the portrait is concerned, either the whole or a part of 1 
principal source of light. The other reflector for lightening 1 
cast shadows will be uniformly referred to as the “shadow sii 
reflecting screen.” 


An Artificial Light Studio. ' 
The simplest possible arrangement, and one admirably sui 
to a studio of the “lean-to” type, is that shown in the diagr, 
on next page. 
Here the enclosed arc lamp is suspended near the wall of ‘ 
studio by a flexible wire cord over two pulleys, and is balany 
by a counterpoise weight. A thin steel wire cord should be us 
so that the difference in weight between the two sides is 
material when the lamp is raised or lowered. If the pulleys . 
slightly stiff this difference is compensated by friction. MT! 
wall behind the lamp should be covered with cartridge-pay, 
of as white a character as possible, and as this gets soiled wi 
age it may be coated with dead white dis emper. The area. 
papered wall, i.e.—the lamp reflector—may go as high as pi 
sible, come down te within 5ft. of the floor, and extend lateral 
from a point level with the sitter’s chair for about 8ft, in t 
direction of the camera. The lamp may be hung centrally ” 
this 8ft. A large greenish blind should be made to draw dor 
over this white-papered wall so that the strong reflection fre 
it may not interfere with daylight work. Alternatively t 
lamp reflector itself may be a white blind, but it will requi 
painting from time to time, and may be liable 
crack as the paint accumulates in thickness. Betwe 
the are and the sitter an ordinary translucent hea 
screen may be placed, as shown in Fig. 1, ani there is 3 
better material for covering this than thin engineer’s tracil 
linen. Paper is apt to be broken with the least touch, and 


fabric, such as cheese cloth or butter muslin, is in danger | 
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catching fire, whereas tracing cloth is saturated with, possibly 
! 7 i 5 Fy ve 
gelatine, and is comparatively non-inflammable. 


A Comparison of Daylight and Artificial 
Light. 

Let us see, now, how this arrangement compares with the day- 
light method with which photographers are already familiar. 
A yery common daylight arrangement is to have thin muslin 
blinds or curtains, or frames of wood fitted to the window and 
covered with mineral paper, and over these opaque blinds of 
dark blue or green blind holland. The whole of the light may 
be cut off where not wanted, and one of the muslin blinds or 
paper-covered frames may be removed when a more direct and 


concentrated beam of light is required to produce the “tipped 
high lights.” With the suggested enclosed are installation, the 
large area of white wall forming the lamp reflector provides the 
softened general illumination, while the more concentrated 
Deam is provided by the direct rays from the lamp filtered or 
diffused by the tracing-linen head-screen. By raising or lower- 
ing the lamp by means of the counterpoise weight this more 
concentrated beam may be directed on to the head from a higher 
point or from a lower, as it is felt more top or more side light 
Is necessary for the adequate lighting of the head under con- 
sideration. 

If the light is wanted more from behind or more from in 
front of the sitter three courses are open to the operator. First, 
the lamp may be so arranged that it will slide on a rod nearer 
to the background or further away from the background. This 
is at best a somewhat clumsy device, and not to be recommended. 
Second, the sitter may be moved forward or backward, which 
is simpler and less worrying to both sitter and operator than 
the moving of a swinging lamp. Third, and simplest of all, 
Where the studio is of adequate width, say 12ft. or 14ft., the 
camera may be moyed nearer to one side or the other of the 
huilding. Thus, if the light is wanted rather more in front 
of the sitter this effect, will be produced by moving the camera 
Nearer to the wall against which the lamp is hung, the sitter, 
fa full-face portrait is being taken, turning the head towards 
the camera, If the light is wanted rather more from behind 
the head, the camera is moyed a little towards the opposite side 
of the stndio. Tn actual practice almost any modification re- 


quired can be obtained in this way without the need of shifting 
the lamp at all, except to raise or lower it. 

_As in almost al) cases the lamp is to. the front of the camera. 
some efficient form of lens shade is an absolute necessity. If 
this is so arranged that no light reaches the lens at all, except 
that which forms the image on the plate, so much the better, 
and the makers of the better forms of studio camera might 
surely design such a lens shade, worked by an extension-rack and 
pinion, so that the rectangular opening in front of the lens could 
be moved forward or backward to correspond with the movement 
of the focussing-screen nearer to or further from the lens. 


Reflecting-Screens. 
e reflecting-screen, we may con- 
sider what the requirements are in this direction. As suggested 
above, we find in daylight studios a much greater volume of 
diffused light throughout the room, and if the walls are of a 
neutral shade there is much reflected light from all directions, 
which softens the shadows of the portrait. With electric 1’ ght- 
ing this general diffused light is absent, and’it consequently 
becomes necessary to adopt other means for softening the 
shadows. What is wanted is really a sort of artificial wall 
which may be placed in any position relatively to the sitter 
and the lamp so that the reflected light for softening the shadow 
side of the head may be as much wnder control as the direct 
light. The best form of shadow-side reflecting-screen is an 
eight-foot background-frame on its castors, covered with a square 
of grey calico. This screen may then be kept a fair distance 
from the sitter, and false reflexes in the eyes to a great extent 
avoided, whereas a small screen would haye to be placed much 
closer, and would give false reflexes or blind spots in the eye— 
really a smali reflected image of the screen on the surface of 
the eyeball. 
The best position for this shadow-side reflecting-screen is not 
on the opposite side of the head to the source of direct light, 
but so that the light and shadow sides of the face are properly 
blended. This implies an oblique position slightly to the front 
of the sitter, the screen, in fact, being so placed that the 
lens will just look past its edge. Of course, ordinary 
everyday full-face or three-quarter face lightings are referred 
to, and if these can be properly lighted the experienced daylight 
1 have no difficulty in making such modifications as 
any requires in the way of fancy 


Turning now to the shadow-sic 


worker wi 
will give him 
lightings. 


hing he 


Exposure Question. 


An 


Two points connec 
in any consideration 
the distance between 
siderable differences 


ed with exposure may well be mentioned 
of electric lighting. Slight variations in 
the sitter and the lamp will produce con- 
in exposure. Thus, if one second is the 
requisite exposure when the head is 6ft. from the lamp, an 
increase of distance to 8ft. 6in, will necessitate an exposure 
of two seconds, the exposure varying as the square of the distance. 
Thus, 8it. squared gives 74, which is rather more than double 
36, the square of 6. Two feet six inches is not a great distance 
to move a sitter when arranging a fresh pose, and the point 
needs constant watching if exposures are being reduced to the 


minimum. 

Further, the greater the distance from the sitter the longer 
the exposure, assuming the same size of image—that is a‘2in. 
head with a 16in. lens will require a longer exposure than a 2in. 
head with a 16in. lens will require a longer exposure than. a 2in. 
sitter to lens. In daylight work it is customary to give possibly 
half the exposure for a full-length or three-quarter length that 
would be necessary for a head and shoulder portrait, but with 
electric light practically the same exposure will be necessary in 
both cases. 

It should be remembered, however, that with a good enclosed 
are lamp exposures may be very short indeed, a quarter of a 
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second at F. 5.6 with a 200 H. and D. plate being an ordinary 
timing. These figures will hold good with the “Westminster” 
lamp. There is thus no need, as a general thing, to cut down 
exposures unduly, and the latitude of the best modern dry-plates 


is such that if reasonably full exposures are given, there is lit 
danger of going wrong even if the distance from sitter to la: 
or sitter to camera does slightly vary from one exposure 
another. C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S 


ENCLOSED ARC LAMPS 


IN THE STUDIO AND 


PROCESS SHOP. 


[The following notes by Mr. Howard Farmer, issued as a circular by the Westminster Engineering Company, Victoria Road, Willesde’ 
Junction, N.W., supply advice on technical electrical matters which is often sorely needed by photographers commencing or contemplatin 


the use of an enclosed-are installation.—Hps., “B.J.”] 


WHEN equipping a studio for copying or process work, in which 
electricity is the source of illumination, by far the most important 
item in the success of the studio will be the details of the electric light 
installation. The first aim of a business man will be to avoid unneces- 
sary expense in the equipment, and with this end in view there will be 
a tendency to order each pair of lamps with their individual and 
attendant fittings, such as switches, resistances, etc., of the least 
expensive type. But a consideration of the conditions which prevail in 
photographic work will show that this is not a good policy. 

In the studio the current may be switched on and off every few 
minutes, and necessarily in a hurried and even violent. manner; there- 
fore switches which are good enough for ordinary lighting purposes 
may be broken or loosened in all their parts in a week or two if 
used for photographic work, 


Switches and Adjustable Resistances. 

It follows from this example that the switches selected should 
be such as are capable of withstanding hard wear and rough usage. 
In ordinary lighting lamps a non-adjustable resistance is included, 
which absorbs a portion of the electric energy, and if the photographic 
work is confined to small copies (net more than 12 or 16 inches) and 
to black and white subjects only, it may be satisfactory on the score 
of simplicity and uniformity to adopt the same method, but if large 
drawings have to be copied or colour work is included in the require- 
ments a very great advantage will be found from using a resistance 
fitted with a regulating switch. By means of this apparatus the best 
possible results can be obtained from the lamp, and far greater economy 
and efficiency will be obtained. The regulating switch enables the opera- 
tor to cut out some of the resistance after the lamps have started, and 
thus secure for his exposures the advantage of the extra power 
obtained by the longer arc. In actual practice the increased efficiency 
and economy gained by this arrangement is equal to a second pair 
of lamps—that is to say, the operator secures an illumination of his 
copies when required equal to four lamps instead of two. From this 
it follows that not only should strong switches be specified, but also 
hat they should be fitted with a graduating resistance of five or six 
steps. The wiring should in all cases be amply large to allow for 
increase of current when necessary without risk or unduly heating the 
wires. A further advantage of the adjustable resistance is that it 
gives a very convenient and instantaneous means of equalising the 
illumination on the two sides of the copy. 


ct 


Lamps and their Photographic Efficiency, 
It is, however, when we come to the lamps themselves that we find 
he greatest differences in economy. It is not overstating the case 
to'say that the difference between two makes of lamps, equal to one 
another as regards their illuminating power and using the same 
current, may be such that the exposure with one may be as much as 
eight times longer than the other—that is to say, each exposure with 
the inferior lamp costs the proprietor eight times as much for current 
as the better one, and this without including the loss due to the delay 
of the whole establishment or the alternative of providing additional 
complete equipments with their necessary complement of space and 
operators. 
The explanation of the difference in the efficiency of the lamps lies 
chiefly in the fact that the rays efficacious in ordinary photography 
are the violet and ultra violet, neither of which have any value as 
illuminants. The violet rays, indeed, are worse than useless as 
illuminants, and they give an objectionable cold and violet hue to 


ct 


° 


objects generally, and to the human features and complexions spc 
ally; therefore, as far as illuminating purposes are concerned, ~ 
aim of the lamp designer is to suppress these violet rays as m1 
as possible, and it follows also that the design of lamps for pha 
graphic purposes requires special study on the part of the electrici 
During the past few years one of the firms of high repute who hi 
aid special attention to these requirements is the Westmins 
Engineering Company, Ltd., of Victoria Road, Willesden Juncti: 
o whom the photographic publishing and engraving trades are un 
deep obligation for the improvements in lamps, and the grea 
increased efficiency in working thereby attained which have resuli 
rom their efforts. 

With the open type short are the intensity of the radiation 
different directions is very uneven, and in any one direction ve 
variable, the two effects together giving rise to serious elements. 
difficulty and uncertainty in working. With the long are these defe 
are, comparatively speaking, absent. From these various consid 
ations it is obvious that the enclosed are for all photographic Pp 
poses is a greatly superior type to the open arc lamp. 

For copying or making screen negatives from small originals 
black and white, their small lamps, No. 110c or No. 111c, with reflec 
fitted, and with fixed or variable resistance, will be found relia 
and sufficiently powerful for quick exposures. 
For copying large originals and direct screen colour work the larg 
lamp, No. 114 type, should be employed, with a variable resistan 
the best conditions being with a direct current voltage of 200 to % 
if possible. 
By taking advantage of the co-relation which exists between t 
different rays, carbons are now constructed which transform a ma! 
mum of the available energy into red and yellow rays, green rays, | 
violet rays respectively, and in colour work these special carbons ¢) 
employed for the blue printer, red printer, and yellow printer respe 
tively. For the purpose of changing the carbons readily, it | 
important that the lamps should be strong and flexible in the movi’ 
parts and the enclosing system simple and accessible. Here again t) 
“Westminster” lamp, with its plain cylindrical glass loosely resti® 
on the lower flange, together with the tubular spring clip for t! 
upper carbon, and single screw for the lower, gives the maximu 
of simplicity and reliability. 

As each colour record is taken separately with a light which giv! 
a proper spectrum record for that colour, so long as the proportion 
exposures are correct, it is of no importance that the original loo 
altogether wrong to the eye with either of the carbons when ill. 
minated singly by them. : 

Average exposures for screen negatives with lamps working ¢ 
direct current with 240 volts, 11 amperes, 16 inches from the copy. 


Stop. Exposure, Carbons. 
Black and White Wash Drawing Plain 
with Wet Collodion . #/90 Pee onTnini hard solid 
Ditto. Ditto. ¥F/45 30 sec. Ditto 
Water-Colour Drawing! with Albert’s Emulsior 
Stop. Exposure, Carbons, 
F/128 -...... 10sec, flash Flame red 
F/128 3 min. on copy Ditto 
¥/128 15 sec. flash ri Ditto 
¥/128 4 min. on copy ...... Ditto 
F/90 4 min.) Plain 
Ditto (wet collodion) ¥/45 30 sec. f Hard solid 
Portraiture. 


For portraiture the most suitable lamp is the No. 114, carried or 
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a suitable stand or suspended from an overhead carriage, depending 
upon the arrangement of the studio. One lamp is quite sufficient, with 
a reflector behind, and a suitable diffusing screen between the subject 
and the light, movable reflecting surfaces being arranged on the 
opposite side. ‘The reflecting surfaces may be made of white blotting- 
paper or other highly reflecting matt materials. 

The diffusing screen may be made of ordinary white tracing linen 


stretched over a light hoop and carried on a movable and adjustable 


stand. 


Exposures will be found to vary with the distance of the lamp from 
the subject and the current used. With the lamp 6 feet distant and 
taking a current of 15 amperes on 200 to 240 volt circuit, the exposure 
with //6 will be from 4 of a second, of course depending on the plate 
used. Howarp FARMER. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS AND COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A paper in Mr. Stieglitz’s quarterly “Camera Work.” 


Amoxc the many problems connected with that of taking photo- 
graphs in natural colours is one the solution of which, though 
of extreme importance, has received but scant attention from investi- 
gators. I refer to that peculiarity that, while certain photographs 
must represent the objects in the colours in which they are seen 
at the time of taking, a great many others must be made to repre- 
sent the objects as they would appear if illuminated by white light. 
Reproductions of landscapes and exteriors belong to the first cate- 
gory, while reproductions of paintings, art objects, etc., belong 
to the second. Portraits, also, generally belong to the second, 
but, for reasons to be later developed, they, as well as mural paint- 
ings and frescoes, may, in some cases, be classed in the first 
category. 

A moment’s reflection will show the reason for this classification. 
Ii is evident, even to the most unobservant person, that the colour 
of a landscape varies enormously at different. hours and on different 
days. These differences in colour are not only those due to the 
Progressive absorption of the different light rays by the increasing 
thickness of the atmospheric stratum as the sun sinks lower and 
Tower, but are also due to local atmospheric conditions. It is clear 
that a colour photograph of such a landscape must be a faithful 
Interpretation of the conditions existing at the time of the taking 
“of the photograph. 


"In the case of colour photographs of paintings, art objects, etc., 
this interpretation of existing conditions is not desirable. It is 
byious, though the eyes of the great majority of people are not 
sufficiently trained to observe it, that the colours of such paintings, 
etc., vary with the atmospheric conditions. The colours of a paint- 
ing in a studio exposed to the north and illuminated by a blue sky 
are not the same as those of the same painting exposed to direct 
sunlight. This being admitted, it is clear that the duty of ‘the 
Photographer is either to illuminate such objects with white light, 
41 so to change the relative exposure for the different colours as to 
obtain this result. 
An idea of how much these relative exposures must be varied 
inorder to reproduce white as white can be obtained by referring 
to the results of the experiments of Messrs. Precht and Stenger, 
Who, on one day, a sunny one, found the relative exposures neces- 
sary to obtain white to be 
Blue. Green. Red. 
1 3.2 8.8 
‘and on another day, a dull, cloudy one, found that. to obtain the 
same results the exposures had to be 
Blue. Green. Red. 
1 : 5.1 21.3 
Portraits—and by that I mean ordinary portraiture, not genre com- 
'positions—obyiously come under this class. It would be mani- 
festly unfair. to have a person’s appearance depend upon the 
Weather conditions at the time of the taking. We must, therefore, 


ing the elevation of the sun above the horizon. 


be able to modify the quality of the light reaching the plate so 
as to make it the equivalent of white light. 

Tf this be judged too glaring, it can, as will be shown later, be 
mellowed to any extent. 

Exception has purposely been made to the colour-reproductions of 
frescoes, mural paintings, etc. These, in justice to the painter, 


must, if possible, be reproduced in their setting and in the light in 


which they are intended to be seen. 


Atmospheric Absorption of Light. 


The following figures, deduced from the formula given by Lord 
Rayleigh in the “Phil. Trans.” of Royal Society, 1887, show how 


important are the variations in the quality of the light at different 
hours of the day. 


Assuming that sunlight before traversing the atmosphere is made 


up of 1,000 parts of each colour, the amount of the different colours 


transmitted through varying thicknesses of atmosphere will be as 
shown in the table, the figures 1, 2, 3, 8 being the relative thick- 


nesses of atmosphere traversed,and 90deg. to 30deg., etc., indicat- 


1. Atmosphere|2. Atmosphere|3. Atmosphere|3. Atmosphere 
ae or 90°, or 30°. or 19°30”. or 7°30". 

Red at B .... 945 855 550 
Orange at C. 3 910 835 480 
Yellow-orange at D 865 755 325 
Green at E . 2 805 645 170 
Blwe at F.. 735 545 85 
Violet at H . 510 250 0 

As will be noticed, sunlight in traversing 1 atmosphere loses about 


9 per cent. of the red and nearly 49 per cent. of the violet; when 
it traverses 2 atmospheres, it loses 15 per cent. of the red and 75 
per cent. of the violet; and when it traverses 8 atmospheres, a 
little before sunset, it has lost 45 per cent. of the red and 100 per 
cent. of the violet. At 32 atmospheres, the sun being at the horizon, 
tne yellow, tie green, and the blue and the violet are entirely 
absorbed. 

The above table is for normal absorption. It is- clear that there 
is an additional variation due to local atmospheric conditions, such 
as clouds, rain, haze, etc. 

Such being the working conditions of the colour-photographer, 
it follows that instruments must be used to measure, quickly and 
accurately, the quality of the light at the time of the taking of 
the photograph, and must, moreover, have means in his lens to 
quickly make such corrections as may be necessary to ensure faith- 
ful reproduction’ of an object as it would appear in white light. 

C.‘L. A. Brassrvr. 


Tur “Rasar” Camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., of 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” P.O.P.. has been 
awarded to L. H. Taggart, Douglas, having been judged the best 
teceived during October. The paper on which the print was made 
Was purchased from Mr. Aspell, Bucks Road, Douglas. : 

Norrz Loxpox Prorograpnic Sociery.—Lhe second annual exhi- 
hition of this society will be held at the Islington Public Library, 
Manor Gardens, Holloway, N., on December 5, 6, and 7. There 


will be two, open classes—one for “pictorial photography,” in which 


hree bronze plaques will be placed at the disposal of the judge, 
Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., and the other for “colour photo- 
graphy,” any subject in either prints or transparencies, though 
preference will be given to the former, the award being one bronze 
plaque. Entries close November 25, and entry forms, which are now 
ready, may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. C. H. Madden. 
12, Dagmar Road, Stroud Green; London, N. 
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Kinds of Arc Lamps. 

The are light is caused, as is well known, by the passage of an 
electric current between two carbon points which do not touch 
(Fig. 5). In consequence of the high resistance of the air, very great, 
heat is produced. According to Thompson,! the temperature is 
about 6,840deg. F. At this temperature the carbon points glow, 
become vaporised and burn, particles are torn off, and fly to the 
opposite pole, and there is thus formed a glowing bridge of light. 
The temperature of the two poles is not the same. That of the 
positive (+ in Fig. 5) is the hotter, and is therefore more quickly 
destroyed than the negative. 

After a short time there forms in the positive pole a depression or 
crater, a, which corresponds to the hottest part, whilst the negative 
pole burns away to a point. The positive crater emits a very intense 
light, in comparison to which the negative pole is comparatively dark. 

The arc of light is of differen lengths and brilliancy, according 
to circumstances. In the ordinary arc it is short and not very 
luminous, whilst with some of the newer types of lamps it is much 
longer and of great brilliancy, so much so that the crater light is 
scarcely perceived. 

The length and brilliancy of the arc can be increased by increas- 
ing the current or by addition of certain substances to the carbons, 
which, at the temperature of the carbons, are vaporised, and form 
a good conducting bridge. Such carbons are known as “ effect ”’ 
carbons, the arc formed between them as “flame aLCsae 


There are two types of arc lamps, one with a short arc, in which 
the positive crater emits the light. This is the ordinary arc lamp ; 
those with long, brilliant arcs are called “flame” or “ high-tension ” 
lamps. 

If ordinary carbons are used the are always emits a light very 
rich in blue, violet, and ultra-violet rays, and as it is these rays 
which are photo-chemically active, it is clear that lamps with long 
ares are the most efficient in photography. 

The Ordinary Arc Lamp. 

In the ordinary arc lamp, working at about 45 volts, the arc itself 
is scarcely visible, and is of little value for printing. The light is 
emitted from the crater, a (Fig. 5). A curved surface of this nature 
acts like a luminous surface. 

The radiation of the light from the crater is partially stopped by 
the negative carbon; even at mm (Fig. 6) the decrease of the light 
caused by the shadow of the negative pole 1s seen, whilst at nn 
there is complete darkness, The radiation of the light is thus con- 
siderably contracted, and the intensity curve corresponds not to the 
circle, K, but shows the shape of the curve, (. The s rongest light 
is thus radiated downwards at an angle of 40deg. to 50deg., whilst 
in an horizontal direction the intensity is nil, if the small radiation 
from the negative pole is neglected. 

The extension of the light rays corresponds to a body moving 
round the axis of the carbons. If, as shown in Fig. 7, a plane, 
FF, is illuminatéd parallel to the lamp axis, the “illumination 


“The Manufacture of Light.” By Silvanus P, Thompson. 1906. Page 41, 
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[An abstract of recent papers, by Baron yon Hibl, in “Das Atelier.’’] 


curve” is K K. To obtain this, the variation of light from 

intensity curve, (', the “radiation angle” has to be multiplied 
cosSa, as mentioned in the previous article. If the plane is tilt 
so that it is at right angles to the rays at 40deg. in the posit 
shown by the dotted line, f, /, the “illumination curve” becot 
K, &. 

It will be seen that these curves are always very sharp, in ¢ 
sequence of the obstruction to the radiation by the negative p 
In the position #7’ F the curve is flatter, but the brightest rays, 
an angle of 40deg., are only partially utilised, as they fall at 
angle on the surface. In the position F, F, there is a more inte 
illumination, but the curve is deeper. 

For these reasons the ordinary arc lamp is but little fitted 
printing. The position of the crater constantly changes, so tl 
iHumination is uncertain. An alternating current lamp is mt 
better, as flat craters are formed on both carbons, which radi 


Fig. 6 


the light equally upwards and downwards. The output of light i 
however, small, for this lamp gives scarcely half the light of a co 
tinuous current lamp for the same amount of current. For th 
reason these lamps are not suitable for printing. 

The almost invisible arc emits principally the ultra-violet ray 
which, however, are of scarcely any importance in printing, as the 
are almost completely absorbed by the glass. With the size of tl 
lamps or the strength of the current, the length of the arc increase 
and therefore also the quantity of the ultra-violet Tays, as is show 
by the following experiment: In the most intense rays of an 8 t 
24 ampere lamp, at a distance of 20in., a strip of collodion pape 
was exposed till of the saitie depth as its “tint.” The followin 
times were required :— 

8-ampere ... 364 seconds. 
24-ampere . ... 56 seconds. 

Strips of the paper were then covered with a sheet of as colour 
less glass as possible 4 in. thick, and exposed under otherwis 
similar conditions. The following were the times of blackening :— 

8-ampere ... 423 seconds. 
24-ampere .... ; 87 seconds. 

From these numbers it is obvious that the light of the smal 
lamp contained only 14 per cent. of ultra-violet, which was absorbec 
by the glass, whilst the large lamp contained 30 per cent. 

A part of the rays emitted by the arc—obviously the ultra-violet— 
are received after passing through the glass, a fact which explains 
the extraordinary superiority of the large lamps, for the increasé 
of the current to three times has raised the photo-chemical power 
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x and a half times, or, if the ultra-violet rays are not considered, 
ve times. The brightness of the light increases very quickly with 
e increase of current, but not in strict proportion. 
From the above figures we may also conclude that with the small 
mps, at Q0in. distance, about four times as long is required to 
rint as with diffused daylight, whereas with the large lamps the 
me is somewhat less. 

A sheet of collodion paper, in the position 7 / (Fig. 7), at 
stance of 10in., gave an oval of about 84 square inches in area. 
he printing frame should always be placed with its longer side 
allel to the axis of the lamp, and several frames should be used 
, once so as to use up the whole of the rays emitted. The use of 
flectors to concentrate the light upon one frame is, as has already 
een pointe out, of but small value. An experiment with a whit 
namelled, half-cylinder reflector proved that the time of exposure 
as shortened only 10 to 15 per cent. ‘i 
The above figures also show that the use of several lamps to 


2 


o 


Fig. 7. 


btain equal illumination over a larger field is very extravagant, 
at with three small lamps of 8 amperes only ‘half the action of one 
Fampere lamp is obtained. 

A searchlight will, as has been stated, give a more extended field, 
ut a much simpler arrangement consists of a white, cone-shaped 
flector, with rounded bottom, in which the carbons are placed 
orizontally and with the crater turned away from the mouth, as 
lown in Fig. 8. Lamps of this kind have been used for years in 
ie Imperial Military. Institute at Vienna. The lamp is run with 
00 amperes, and gives, at a distance of 40in. from the poles, a 
erfectly homogeneous field of 46in. diameter. In spite of the 
mount of current used, it is not so extravagant, as will be seen 
‘om what follows. 

With the same current, four lamps of 25 amperes could be run, of 
hich each, at a distance of 10in., will blacken about 84 square 
ches of paper, and at a distance of one yard, sixteen times this 
tea, or 1,340 square inches. With four lamps, therefore, about 
200 Square inches can be printed. With the 100-ampere lamp a 
itcle of 46in. diameter is covered, or about 110 square yards. 
vith the 25-ampere lamp the blackening to standard, at a distance 
[20in., takes 87 seconds; therefore, at a distance of 40in., 384 
tonds. With the 100-ampere lamp, under similar conditions, the 
me was 95 seconds. If the time for the blackening be divided by 


the area, we obtain the time required to blacken the area unit (one 
square yard)—that is, if all the rays are directed to the area. 

We thus obtain for the four 25-ampere lamps, 348+ 384 = 0.91 
seconds, and for the 100-ampere lamp 95 +110 = 0.86 seconds. Sc 
that both arrangements are approximately the same as regards cost. 
and the four small lamps are only advantageous when their light is 
used on several sides. 


wo £8 
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Fig. 8. 


It is interesting to note the large quantity of ultra-violet rays 
which the 100-ampere lamp emits. With the naked light the 
collodion paper blackened to the standard in 41 seconds; under 
similar conditions, with the interposition of a sheet of glass, 95 
seconds was required. The light contains therefore, almost 60 per 
cent of ultra-violet rays, which are lost by printing through glass. 


| 
DEATH OF MR. JOHN A. HODGES. 


Another well-known worker in the photographic world has passed 
away in the person of Mr. John A. Hodges, whose death took place 
at Ealing on October 25 at the early age of 46. Mr. Hodges was an 
enthusiastic and active photographic worker, and his writings, both 
in article and book form, bore the stamp of emanating from one 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject. He was also one of the most 
able exponents of the pictorial lantern-slide, of which he possessed a 
large collection, illustrating the most beautiful portions of English 
and Welsh scenery, and these, together with his services as lecturer, 
were for many years freely placed at the disposal of societies. Mr. 
Hodges for some years discharged the duties of hon. secretary of the 
Royal Photographic Society, and was a constant exhibitor at its 
exhibitions, and although for some time past various causes have pre- 
yented his taking an active or prominent part in photographic 
matters, his unfailing courtesy and ready help will) long be remem- 
bered by those with whom he was for many years associated. We 
tender our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Hodges in her bereavement. 

a or 


Aips For THE Artist: How to Imitarr tHE Bust JAPANUSE 
Parnrers.—Some knotty lines (trees); congested sky amd verna 
earth; two or three chance splashes (birds) ; one or two diagonal-eyec 
figures of uncertain sex; name the mixture “ Garden Scene in Tokio.” 
—From the “ Globe.” 


Hoveuron’s QuartERLy.—The current issue of Messrs. Houghton’s 
gratuitous publication for amateur photographers is largely occupied 
with a demonstration! of the optical qualities of the “ Ensign” Anas- 
tigmat. This takes the form of a series of photographs by Mr. H. W. 
Bennett, who, as an expert in architectural photography, may mos 
certainly be regarded as a conscientious worker not predisposed to 
take a roseate view of his optical tools. Mr. Bennett reports most 
favourably on the “ Ensign” Anastigmat, and in. proof of his state- 
ments permits Messrs. Houghton to reproduce several! photographs of 
difficult subjects takea with the lens listed for a plate a size 
smaller than that actually used. A copy of the “Quarterly” may 
certainly be recommended to those anxious to take adtantage o 
Messrs. Houghton’s offer of the lens at a reduced price—an offer 
which remains open until November 30. 
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ENLARGED NEGATIVES DIRECT. Patent Dews 
(From, the Journal of the Birmingham Photographic Society.) ° 
| : : : ; 22 = 
\f Quen iho Hike GESiiessiing Nose Gs Giumlethy sin oaleuetl WeERONGS nase Process patents—applications and specifications—are treate 
jrom’a small transparency, I have for some time been experimenting | « iPhoto. Mechanical Notes 

i with several methods of reversal. Members who have used the inte |e fier ar bas ae , tates 

) ‘ 2 9 c The following applications for patents have been received bet 
| \ Autochrome process may have tried the method of producing a posi- Oriel Oi anal Oso 

| 4 tive from a negative set out in Messrs. Lumiére s instructions for that | CiyemaroqraPHs.—No. 25,396. Improved cinematograph appa 
i IUD and if so they will have found that it does not work SUS Thomas Walter Barber, 82, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
iw factorily with ordinary plates, probably owing to the coating being Alesi 

1 if much thicker than. that employed on the Autochrome plate. Vinwinc Apparatus.—No. 23,478. Improvements in’ the for 
i] | However, here is a method published by M. Balagny, which I have apparatus for viewing photographic and other transparenci 
t used with complete success, both for plates and negative paper. daylight and artificial light. Crossley St. John Broadbent 
a: The original negative is enlarged on to an ordinary slow plate, and Railway Road, Darwen. 

i leveloped with— Cotour PaorocRapHy.—No. 23,615. Improvements in colour p 
H A. ace a ays. graphy. Edgar Clifton and Arthur Ernest Wells, 1, I 
So uw. TS. Ca, “yy: ae : 

i Ammonium bromide ilanesedems One Street. Buildings, Livy One Se eet, London., 
i ee = COMPLBTE SPECIFICAPIONS sccuPrED, 
Development is stopped when the image shows through at the back Phe te ieanan ae olainable, price 8d.. each, post free \/m 

A $ § Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildinos, Chancery | 
of the plate. London, W.C. 

Assuming a good positive has been obtained, it is washed for five | Lunsrs.—No. 17,624, 1907. The claim is for a spherically and 
minutes, backed with a piece of wet black paper to prevent halation, matically corrected objective with astigmatic flatness oi 
and exposed to daylight for 30 seconds, or 6 inches of magnesium picture, consisting of four lenses of two kinds of glass, ty 
ribbon is burnt one foot from the plate which, a double convex and a double concave lens, are ceme 

All subsequent operations are conducted in the dark-room, in a together and are arranged before the diaphragm; the two ot 
good yellow light. After exposure the plate is bleached in— a negative and a positive meniscus separated by an air : 

B.. -Botass bichromate -0:.........c:scecsseceses 75 grs. being arranged behind the diaphragm, the positive lens he 
Nitric acid 50 minims. each time a higher refraction and less dispersion than the 1 
F Water adios00 : x 5 Zs. tive. Rudolf Steinheil, 17, Theresien Héhe, Munich. 
am aiter as agen 2 woe Henvecyiseal tie DrveLopine Tank snp Dippers.—No. 21,975, 1906. Theclaim 
C. Sodium sulphite 1 oz. i i is 2 
Potass metabisulphite 15 ors. a vessel provided with ledges, 6 b, in which rest plate-holde 
EWiatote ete eae ene 5 ozs. the form shown in fig. 2. The holder has projections, 
This solution will clear the bichromate stain from the film in about which rest on the ledge b, and allow of a slight motion 1 
five minutes, when the plate is well washed and redeveloped in— A SSSNCK g 
D. Amidol 5 grs. Tp ai h 
Sodium sulphite 80 ers. ee 70) 
Potass metabisulphite 5 grs. 
iWiabeires ihe vccctersgueee ues 5 ozs, 
till the image is black enough, and, finally, it is fixed and washed 
in the usual way. Crcit R. M. Parr. es 
+ pee 

Curistmas Postinc.—Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, present 
to photographers in this issue a table of times for the posting of a. 
letters and book packets in time to reach practically any part of the 
world by Christmas or New Year. The table should be of value to 
our professional readers in enabling them to observe punctuality in | title L, 
the supply of photographs to be sent abroad; it should also suggest a es ie be UZ 
the advisability of looking after business of this kind. . — =: 

Tue AuUTOCHROME PROC ty America.—For Mr. Alfred Stieglitz’s Fig. 1. Fig. a { 
tireless energy the Autochrome process—so we see from the current imparted to the plate. In tig. 2 the plate is slipped in 
‘issue of “ Camera Work ”—has provided a new channel. For several grooves, 77, and the dipper is removed by the handle g. 
months of the past summer Mr. Stieglitz has been in Europe, where, liam Laurence Parkinson, of 3a, Imperial Chathbers, Dale St 
with Mr. Steichen and Mr. Frank Eugene—both staunch photo- Liverpool. 
secessionists—he has prepared a collection of Autochrome transpar- Focussine.—No. 22,238, 1906. The invention consists in a me. 
encies. Within forty-eight hours of landing in New York he had of focussing, not by observing the sharpness of an image ¢ 
issued a letter to the American Press, inviting them to visit an exhibi- screen, but by observing the’ coincidence of two (divided) y 
tion of these Autochromes at the “ Photo-Secession” Little Galleries. of an image. 

In “Camera Work,” No. 22, Mr. Stieglitz is surely guilty of letting As shown in figures 1 and 2, there are fixed at the top of 

the cat out of the bag when he explains that it was Mr. Steichen camera two small concave mirrors I and II of a diameter of 2 

who gave the cue to a certain photographic journal as to the possi- centimetres, and approximately in the plane of the sensitive pl 
bilities in the process. The cue, says Mr. Stieglitz, was taken, and They are fixed on one common narrow strip or slat X, whic 

the result—we quote Mr. Stieglitz—was a journalistic “flare of upright when the mechanism is in use, and may be turned d 

trumpets.” We are glad to learn that a special supplement to on the camera when the mechanism is not in use. These 

“Camera Work,” dealing with the Autochrome process, is in pre- mirrors are of approximately equal focal lengths with the 
paration. It may describe certain new practice of the process worked of the apparatus. There is arranged on a level therewit 

out by Mr. Frank Eugene, and will contain reproductions of Mr. third. concave mirror III of about 4 centimetres in diame 

Steichen’s Autochromes of Lady Hamilton, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mrs. which.is secured to the lens and moyes therewith towards 
iu Alfred Stieglitz, and a portrait’ group taken on Mr. George Davison’s sensitive plate and towards the mirrors I and II. This tl 
i house boat. Mr. Stieglitz is not the man to turn back from a task mirror comprises two, halves, a top and bottom one, which 
| | until he has spent all-his might on its highest accomplishment, and capable of relative motionon a yertical axis, so that one hal 
| therefore this special issue of Camera Work?’ should: be of unusual parallel to the mirror I, and the other half is parallel to 
| interest. We ought to say that it is obtainable only from Mr, mirror II, The focal length of these two semi-mirrors is ah 
ul Stieglitz, at 1,111, Madison “Avenue, price 18s. the single copy. one-half of that of the.Jens of the camera. The mirror IT 
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attached to an arm Y (figure 2) whi 
turned down in front of the lens. 
An observer viewing the mirror IIT from O 
top-half of the mirror III the image of th 
thereon from I, and in the bottom half t 
thereon from II. The mirror TIT is arranged at such a distance 
from the mirrors I and II that when focussing the camera for an 
infinite distance an infinitely remote perpendicular line appears 
to run continuously in the top and bottom halves of the mirror 
III. Each less distan$ perpendicular line appears, however, to 
be broken off, and the two halves are wider apart the closer the 
object is. If, however, the lens is placed farther from the sen- 
sitive plate, and at the same time the mirror IIT. from the mirrors 


ch, when not used, may Be 


(figure 1) sees in the 
€ objects projected 
he image projected 


Fig. 4. 

Tand II, an infinitely remote perpendicular line will now appear 
to be broken off, whilst. the image of a nearer positioned per- 
pendicular line is continuous. The coincidence of the two images 
of the same object always takes place, provided that the device 
is accurately adjusted, when the image is simultaneously sharply 
focussed on the opaque plate. That which applies to perpen- 
dicular lines also applies to any other line which intersects the 
dividing line in the middle of the mirror TIT, except that the 
relative displacement of the two line portions is not. so great. 
Focussing is not possible on lines which run parallel with 
the dividing line on III, as such lines only appear to run into 
each other. If an object only consists of horizontal lines, the 
camera would have to be turned somewhat in order to be able 
to focus with the mechanism. Figure 3 shows the focussing of 
three differently remote trees. The apparatus is in focus for he 
tree 2, while the tree 1 is in front of, and the tree 3 behind the 
accurately focussed. tree. 


_ The focussing of an object is effected in a very simple manner 
in that the lens is screwed until the object to be photographed 
ous continuous on the top and bottom halves of the mirror 

The conditions for the proper function of the described 
arrangement are clear from figure 4, which represents a diagram- 
matical horizontal section through the half of the focussing 
mechanism. 

The observer B looks in the direction of the optical axis B C 
on the concave mirror TIT. The inclination of this mirror to- 
wards the optical axis is arbitrary ; it may be assumed that the 
line Al A which is perpendicular to the surface of the mirror 
forms with the optical axis the angle a. The effect of the mirror 
cam be assumed as replaced by that of the plane mirror E F 
perpendicular on Al A; in this case the concave mirror serves 
only to magnify the field of sight. A perpendicular lying on the 
optical axis is then viewed as running continuously from B, when 
it again appears on the optical axis after double reflection on 
mirrors I.and III. It may be assumed that this condition should 
be fulfilled for the two extreme points, namely, for the focussing 
of o and for the nearest point for which the focussing shall be 
efficient; the last-named point may be positioned at 
C. Be it assumed that © is remote from the 
lens to the extent of n f, that is mn focal lengths 
from the lens. The mirror III assumes. the position E1 D Fa 
when focussing the lens on C. In this instance the distance 

1 
AD = ais equal to a 7. In order that the focussing for 00 
n— 
may be accurate, the ray B A, which is reflected to A G, must 
be reflected from mirror I to K, so that K G is parallel to C B. 
K G will then be reflected to G A andto AB. It follows there- 
from that< KGA=<GAJ=2 a; and G O the bisecting 
line of the angle K G A, perpendicular on the mirror I at the 
point Gand H J, the tangent on the concave mirror I at G. If 
AJ =06,G A = bas triangle, G A A! is in congruity with 
J A Al, and also A O = A G@ = 0. After the displacement of the 
mirror III to E1 D F1, the ray B D is reflected to D L, so that D L 
is parallel to A. G. D L is reflected from mirror I to L Qa. LQ 
intersects G K at P. The extension of P Q must meet C; if this 
is the case then also the ray emitted from C after the reflection at 
L and D has the direction D B. As A G and D L are parallel 
rays, they intersect after the reflection on the concave mirror L 
at the focal point of the latter. Therefore P G@ = the focal 
length of the concave mirror I, which may be designated e¢. If 
UinG t—aceandiG.Jim—sd> concuhastai: he == ached abecacenthe 
triangles, G A J and L J D, are similar to each other. Further, 
if PR is drawn parallel to H J, and R C is marked 7, in the 
similar triangles L GPand PRC :c¢:d—e: 7, from this 


results: @: 6 =e : dora: =0':e. ‘On assuming that 
(a CeNw —sl 0ethenwae== Uy feeb = at Therefore for 
the points between o and C, the condition that the focussing is 
correct is b:e = i 


Strictly speaking, the focussing is not accurate for all points 
located between C and o, because the focal point of the concave 
mirror I and the front focal point of the lens do not coincide 
with each other. The difference with respect to the accurate 
focussing is, however, always so slight that it does not exceed 

1 + 
the value of —— /, and is therefore of no practical importance 
350) 
in the case where the distance of the objects to be focussed is 
not less than about nine times the focal distance, which is quite 
sufficient for hand cameras. The focal length of I should be 
approximately equivalent tq that.of the lens, so that the image 
appears in the same reduction a# on, the plate. 

The whole focussing system may also be carried out in such a 
manner that prismatic conivex lenses are employed instead of 
the inclined concave mirrors. The tio image forming lenses 
must then be in the plane of the lens, and the divided lenses 
uniting the image in the plane of the. sensitive plate. _This con- 
struction is somewhat more awkward than that with concave 
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mirrors, but has the advantage that it yields accurate results for 
all ranges provided that the front focal points of the focussing 
lenses are located with that of the lens or object glass of the | 
camera in the same plane perpendicular to the optic axis. 

If it is not necessary to focus the image when the holder of the 
photographic plate is inserted in the camera, for instance, in 
larger stand cameras, the two image-producing lenses I and H. 
(figure 5) may also be arranged directly against the lens or object 
glass, and the lens IH, taking up the image, may be substituted 
The lenses I and II must then, of 
Walther Thorner, 


for the opaque glass plate. 

course, be covered for photographing. Dr. 

118, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. 

ProToGRAPHS on GuAss AND PorceLain, Erc.—No, 1,928, 1907. The 
invention relates to a process of preparing ceramic enamels. A 
support is covered with a layer of bichromated fish-glue, the 
dried layer exposed under a negative, developed, hardened with 
a tanning agent, and fixed. 

The developed image is treated, prior to fixing, with a solu- 
tion of hydroquinone, which causes a deep black coloration of 
the image on! fixing, when the tanned image is dipped for some 
time in a solution of logwood extract. The same effect is ob- 
tained by dipping the developed image for some time in a mix- 
ture of the hydroquinone solution and logwood extract. 

It is well known that it is necessary to mix the chromatised fish- 
glue with a saccharine substanice in order to prevent it from 
becoming brittle on fixing. As such saccharine substance, a con- 
centrated decoction of malt, such as a dark beer rich in malt, is 
preferred, as malt has proved to give a high degree of tenacity 
to the bichromated fish-glue when a mixture of both is exposed 
to the action of heat. 

A solution! is prepared composed of 400 ces. fish-glue, 40 to 60 
gms. of bichromate of ammonium, and 700 ccs. of dark beer which 
is tich in malt. The support of metal, glass, or porcelain is 
covered with a layer of the above solution, and dried preferably 
by means of “a centrifugal.” 


After drying the support is placed with its sensitive layer 
under the negative, exposed, and after exposure washed with 
water to develop the image. After development the support, 
with the image adhering thereto, is placed in a tanning bath 
consisting of an aqueous solution of from 5 to 10 per cent. of 
hydroquinone. Finally the support arid adhering tanned image 
are fired in a closed furnace (muffle, covered hearth and the like), 
as by this way a more uniform and a more brilliant black 1s 
obtained than by firing on an open fire. Alfred Hans, No. 14, 
Rubensstrasse, Friedenau, near Berlin. 

Cuancrnc Boxes.—No. 480, 1907. The invention 
changing box comprising an inner and outer case, slotted guides, 
pin-supported sheaths, extractor and springs, stop-blocks, 
spring-stops, removable door, dummy sheath and flexible shutter, 
in which all “plates” but one are drawn out, as described with 
the aid of eighteen diagrams in the specification. George Russell 
Nicholls, 48, Crescent Road, South Norwood Park, S.E. 

ex Camera Hoop.—No. 2,912, 1907. The claim is for a hood 

or box-like casing comprising a top wall which is adapted to be 
connected by a hinge to the camera box, opposite side walls, 
an end wall provided with a sight opening, and a bottom wall 
connected by a hinge to the end wall, and light-excluding means 
connected with the opposite edges of the bottom wall, movable 
therewitn when the bottom wall is swung relatively to the end 
wall, ait applicable to exclude light from opposite side spaces 
between the side walls and the bottom wall. Julius Daniel Gar- 
field, No. 26, Beech Street, Springfield, Massachusetts, UE SeAre 
and Charles Bauer Harris, 39, Madison Avenue, Springfield. 

eRA Stanp.—No. 12,481, 1907. The invention consists of the 
combination with a camera tripod of a detachable socket, with 
telescopic tubes and rods, clamping means to the sockets and 
tubes, and means such as feather and groove to prevent the 

rotation of the telescopic tubes. Edmund Healiss Harrison, 282, 

Croxted Road, Herne Hill, London, 8.E. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


—No. 296,271. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 
James Ballantyne Hannay, Greenford Colour Works, Greenford 
Road, Greenford Green, Harrow, Middlesex, Manufacturing 
Chemist. Sept. 12, 1907. 


consists of a 


Por 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 
Lighting the 
In arranging the lighting to suit the individuality of the sitter 
(writes Mr. A. J. Anderson in an excellent series of articles in “ The 
Amateur Photographer”), I can only suggest two general principles: 
a strong, masterful face demands, as a rule, a somewhat strong 
scheme of lighting. A strong scheme of lighting is usually obtained 
by blocking up part of the window, or otherwise concentrating the 
light; a soft scheme of lighting may be obtained by placing the 
sitter at some distance from the window and fairly close to the 
reflecting screen, or by breaking and softening the light with a thin 
muslin curtain hung across the window. But a strong scheme of 
lighting should be followed by a generous exposure, and a somewhat 
short development in a diluted developer, lest the contrasts should 
be crude and coarse; and a soft scheme of lighting requires more 
vigorous development in order to obtain! sufficient strength in the 
high lights. If the sitter has a sloppy character, shown by a slack 
mouth, and a chin that might have been carved out of a turnip with 
ore sweep of the knife, the case is hopeless; but if the sitter has a 
well-formed character, each little depression and ridge and modelling 
on the chin, cheek and forehead means something, and the photo- 
grapher should not be content until he has found a lighting that will 
bring out this modelling. With personal friends the habit of obser 
yation will enable us to notice,some position, some lighting, 
which both pose and lighting bring out the best and most character. 
istic qualities of their features, and they can often be photographed 
in the identical position; but with strangers, only practice and the 
seeing eye, combined with intuition, will empower us to depict 
character. Above all things, the portrait photographer must learr 
to see shading on a face, and this is quite an acquired power. 


Dew Books. 


eo : 
“Camera Work,” No. XX. New York: Alfred Stieglitz. 

Our luxurious American contemporary sounds and 
triumphant note in its twentieth issue. It sings the praise of photo: 
graphy; the praise of colour work and the Autochrome essays 0! 
Messrs. Steichen, S itz, Eugene, and others; praise of Lumiéré 
and of Bayley; praise of the Columbia University, which has 
“recognised” pictorial photography ; and of Mr. Clarence H. White 
who is to lecture upon it; and, finally, praise in eacelsis of Mrs 
Kiasebier. It ends, however, upon a melancholy and despairing note 
directed towards journalistic criticism generally, when it is disposec 
not to join in the pean. As a whole, the letterpress is scarcely uy 
to the not over-exalted literary standard of previous numbers. 

The ten plates, on the other hand, are no less fine than their fore 
runners. Mr. George H. Seeley, who, by-the-by, comes in for ¢ 
good share of the plentiful praise, has six plates of undoubted, bu 
unequal, merit. We learn that he is young and new to the work 
and that great things are expected of him. This expectation o 
great things from newcomers is a doubtful policy, more often that 
not puffing up with a little brief importance a worker who migh 
develop more safely and surely if he were not breathlessly watched 
Whilst we accept Mr. Seeley’s work as showing something of a1 
individual purpose, we commend to him, at the same time, th 
second half of the creed of Mrs. Kisebier as given in these pages: 
“The artist must be on his guard against being led into artificia 
channels.” The “guard,” we may add, is seldom large or strong 
enough for the purpose. Mr. Seeley’s “Firefly”? has a decorativ 
strength an&beauty of tone that makes it the best of his plate 
here shown. It is a head wearing a coronet, a throat, and a han 
holding the firefly, presumably. The rest of the accessories ar 
beyond’ recognition by a commonplace Londoner. If photographer; 
would only realise the gain of interest and strength that comes 0 
having a “motive” in their compositions, they would escape mucl 
of the adversity so sorrowfully deplored by Mr. Keiley. The thre 
plates by Mr. Stieglitz are strong upon that very account. The} 
are not in the nature of a silly puzzle that is not worth puzzling 
over. They delight because they are sane and ordinary representa 
tions of city life, holding a beauty that escapes the man in th 


Portrait. 


4dols. 


sustains 2 
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street. To our minds the Berlin view is by far the ‘best, both 


photographically and art 


istically. 


The remaining plate is a “Nude” by W. W. Renwick, and we 
can give it no higher recommendation than calling it one of the 
most successful nudes we have ever seen which were not produced 
by the hand of a Frenchman. Grace of line and delicacy of tones 
could hardly be better secured. The pose recalls that of the so-called 


“Venus” of the so-calle 
shows up the error of the 


d Velasquez, and for the thousandth time 


pelvic line in that most patent fraud. 


“Louis Warn’s ANNUAL.”—We know many persons who regard 


Mr. Louis W 
publications. This 


ain’s Annual as the most humorous of the Christmas 
year Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, Limited, greatly 


add to the attractiveness of the volume by the lavish use of three- 
colour supplements. The volume, moreover, contains an excellent 


lierary programme, and 


is wonderful value for 1s. 


Dew Apparatus, &¢. 


——>___ 


Printing Framework and Diffusing Screen for Use with Enclosed 
Arcs. Made by the Westminster Engineering Co., Ltd., 


Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 


The “ Westminster” enclosed arc lamps haye been noticed already 


in our pages, and must 
teaders to render unneces 


be sufficiently well known to many of our 
sary any lengthy reference to them. More- 


over, the list of the Westminster Engineering Co, describes them 


fully, and a number of t 


he results obtained by them in the regular 


Way of business may be seen in the present exhibition at our offices. 
One may, however, draw attention to two accessories which are of 
Tent introduction on the part of the Westminster Co., and extend 
facilitate the employment of the lamps. The first is a cast-iron 


M the figure, is seven-si 


Ot the framework in sma 


framework for the support of printing frames. The frame, as shown 


ed, and is painted white inside. It accom- 


Modates 48 half-plate printing-frames and 8 whole-plates during 
punting, the lamp, of course, being caused to transverse the height 


ll stages or with a slow continuous motion 


tp and down. The stands on which the lamps are counterpoised 


Permit of this being rea 


lily done by the printer. The price of the 


Mame is £4 5s, Carriage and packing, if four frames are ordered, 
are free throughout the United Kingdom. ? 
© second accessory—a diffusion screen—scarcely requires any 


‘omment, beyond th 
i.” y e re 


erence to the drawing of it. It is sold at 


The “ Goergen ” “ Central ”’ Shutter. Sold by J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 
25, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 

Despite the great number of shutters on the market, there must, 
nevertheless, be a demand for exposing apparatus of a special, even 
of a limited, character, which is all the more useful from the fact 
that its powers are not all-comprehensive. The “ Goergen” shutter 
Is One of these. It has a sphere of use quite its own, and one in 
which it fulfils its prescribed duties most efficiently. It is essentially 


a shutter for time-exposures, and is used in either of two ways—ky 
hand (for long-time exposures), or by pneumatic bulb for those of 
shorter duration. In the first case the leaves of the diaphragmatic 
plate are turned back by moving the milled head V, and the aper- 
ture is closed by a reverse movement. In the second case, the V- 
mark is turned to_Z, and pressure cn the bulb then opens the 
shutter, which does not close until pressure is relaxed. As regards 
ability to keep open for any length of time, Method II. seems to be 
limited only by one’s patience, but for exposures of more than thirty 
seconds, the hand opening and closing is, of course, the more con- 
venient. The shutter works practically silently, with no more noise 
than a smooth pen makes in a writer’s hand. Hence the larger 
sizes should be very excellent studio shutters. The flat build of the 
shutter renders it a very convenient accessory to a focal-plane 
camera; it can be carried easily as an extra shutter and used on 
many occasions when a focal-plane shutter, from the noise and vibra- 
tion which it produces, may be useless. The “Goergen,” it should 
be explained, is of the “ever-set” pattern, and while we have 
emphasised its convenience as a time instrument, we should not omit 
to mention that it is adjusted to give an instantaneous exposure 0: 
about 1/80 of a second, or longer if the bulb is pressed slowly. As 
an accessory shutter it is certainly a most convenient piece of 
apparatus. We can recommend it to users of reflex cameras, with 
which type of instrument a lens-shutter is a desideratum when using 
the camera on a light tripod. The “ Goergen”’ is made for hoods 
from 1gin. to 4in., at prices from 14s. to 24s. 

Cooke Series VI. Portrait Lens, and “Cooke” Convertible Anastig- 
mat. Made by Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, Stoughton Stree: 
Works, Leicester. 

Since reviewing these two lenses, as the result of a visit to the 
trade section of the recent R.P.S. Exhibition, we have had an oppor- 
tunity of submitting both of them to a practical examination, the 
results of which we may take the opportunity now of recording while 
re-stating in a few words the salient features of these two additions 
to the series. The convertible “Cooke” or#*Twin”’ Cooke, as it has 
been referred to, consists of two “ Cooke” anastigmatic triplets with 
an iris that can be mounted in front of either of the triplets or be- 
tween the two. The separate triplets are of 14.2 and 21.2 inches, 
which, when combined, give a focal length of 8.6 inches, with an 
aperture of 7/6.5. The separate triplets each have a full aperture 
of f/ll. As regards the working of the objective, our tests indicate 
that it has all the well-known good qualities of the Cooke lens. The 
definition is very fine with each of the above focal lengths. With 
the 14.2 and 20.2 lenses, used with ston in front, there is a barely 
perceptible indication of distortion with the 14.2 lens, and slightly 
more with the 20.2, but the amount is very small. The 8.6 com- 
bination is very perfectly corrected, and shows no perceptible form 
of aberration on a half-plate, which is the size it covers. 
The Series VI. portrait lens is a variety of the well-known 
focussing “Cooke” lens, so arranged that by a system of cords and 
pulleys, the stops, and also the focus can be adjusted from the back 
of the camera. The focussing system is modified by the addition of a 
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series of numbered graduations on the focussing ring. and it is there- 
fore possible to introduce and repeat any desired degree of diffusion, 
or want of focus, by turning the ring to any particular graduation. 
Our tests show that this lens is admirably suited to its purpose. 
Though listed for 1/1-plate at full aperture, it covers a 10 x 8 plate 
with excellent definition, and the diffusion produced by turning the 
focussing ring is very uniform. The tests were made on a 12 x 10 
plate, and the lens covered even this size very satisfactorily. 


The A.E.G. Nernst Projector Lamp. Sold by the A.E.G. English 
Manufacturing “Company, Limited, 4, New Compton Street, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

In this new type of Nernst lamp a most ingenious electrical 
device is used to allow of very high candle-powers being obtained. 
The burner is fitted with a heating coil in conjunction with resist- 
ances of special construction, which intensify the current to 1.33 
amperes and allow of 500 c.p. being obtained per filament—that is 
to say, the total consumption for the three filaments is but 
4 amperes. On this basis the makers have drawn up the following 
table of candle-powers obtainable with different voltages :— 

100 volts= 600 c.p. \ 220 volts=1,400 c.p 
11G yoits= 700 c.p. 230 volts=1,500 c.p. 
200 volts=1,200 c.p. 240 volts=1,600 c.p. 
210 volts=1,300 c.p. 250 volts=1,700 c.p. 

The lamp is supplied for direct or alternating current at voltages of 
from 100 to 300, a burner suitable to the voltage being inserted 
instantly én the projecting pins a‘tached to the centre plate of the 
lamp. The lamp is so small—about 8 by 43 by 6 inches—that it 
will go into any lantern, and as the light remains quite constant 
after having attained its maximum two minutes after switching on, 
the new instrument ought to find great favour with enlargers, 
lantern exhilitors, and others. It is sold complete, with two spare 
burners for any voltage, at £3 18s. 


SS 


Sourn Lonpon Exuterrron.—The next exhibition of the South 
London Photographic Society will be held at the Art Gallery, Peck- 
ham Road, S.E., from March 7 to 21 inclusive. The hon. sec. is 
Mr. Edward Pady, 260, Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.H., to 
whom all inquiries respecting the exhibition should be addressed. 


Tus Scorrrsh Saton.—The next Scottish Salon is to be held in 
Aberdeen im February next. Like its predecessors it is to be open 
to the works of photographers (professional or amateur) resident in 
Scotland, also the works of Scotsmen not resident in Scotland, of 
whom there are a very large number in London alone, some of whom 
it is hoped may be able to send work to Aberdeen. In addition to 
purely Scottish work, the President of the Royal Photogra phic 
Society, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, has very kindly accepted the com- 
mittee’s invitation to send an exhibit representative of English work, 
and Mr. Henry J. Comley, the secretary of the Society of Colour 
Photographers, is arranging a special exhibit of the latest develop- 
ménts of colour photography. 


‘Tae Roya Socrery or Bririsp Arrists.—The 128th exhibition of 
this Society is not more interesting than its 127th, but there are many 
works that will fully sustain its recently improved reputation. The 
nresident, Alfred East, Esq., A.R.A., does not send such ambitious 
and striking work this year, and the general diminution in the size 
of work seems to rob the show as a whole of some appearance of 
dignity. As large pictures do not sell readily in these days this 
change is perhaps expedient. The artists whose works stand out 
prominently art D. Murray Smith, who affects Corot-like designs ; 
Spenlove-Spenlove, whose “ River Bank, Walberswick,” is: homogene- 


ous in its sunny effect; Alec. Carruthers Gould, a painter of whom | 


the world is yet to hear much; F. H. Swinstead, a pastellist dis- 
playing unusual subtlety of observation; W. E. Schofield, the painter 
of grey wintry subjects of great truth; and J. W. Schofield, an 
accomplished water-colourist.. Beyond these we should draw atten- 
tion to F. Q. Salisbury’s little boy wearing regalia, and called 
“Ambition,” and to the excellently observed London evening scenes 
by A. Talmage. Amongst the water colours we were particularly 
charmed with J. J. Alsop’s “ Night in Venice,” and the never-failing 
clever suggestions of G. C. Haité Figure subjects are few, and, with 
the exception of W. Bramley’s “ Young Gamekeeper,” poor also. 


Dew Daterials. 


Snow-white Satin Bromide Paper. Made by John J. Griffin and Sons 
Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 

‘A new variety of the Snow-white bromide paper is this of Messrs 
Griffins, with a surface something akin to that of the albumen paper 
giving prints of great clearness in the whites. The new variety 0 
paper is satisfactorily amenable to the sulphide toning process 
and owing to its hardened surface is more than} ordinarily free fron 
the blister trouble which is not infrequently atteridant upon thi 
toning operation. The paper is sold at the usual prices. 


Teb and Primus Xmas Cards. Sold by W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd. 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 

Messrs. Butcher’s list of the well-known “Teb” Christmas mount 
is extensively illustrated throughout its forty pages with half-ton 
blocks printed on art paper in! such a way that short of actual) sample 
the purchaser gets a very good idea of the numerous styles an 
designs, though not-of the colours. These latter, in many instancei 
are quite the charm of the mounts, since the absence of ornamentatio 
of the mount is frequently of more benefit to the photograph tha 


its presence to an acute degree. Messrs. Butcher number the mour 
they send us, so that we can refer in! confirmation of our contenti 
to one or two mounts which we can recommend for their restful to 
and unobtrusive design. Thus No. 9,002 may be described 

“fawn” colour (sold also in green), has a linen-faced surface, % 
blocked in gold, and neatly tied with ribbon. Quite in nice tas’ 
as is also No. 9,007, in white and gold, sold in quarter-plate s 
only, at 18s. per gross: No. 9,004 is a dark brown mount, blocky 
in gold with “ A Greeting,” quarter-plate, 15s. per gross, both upri 


and oblong. A good mount for sepia-toned bromides. No. 9,013 1 
pretty card for circle prints. It is “slashed,” as the dressmak« 
with red ribbon under a gold motto, and is suitable for 1 
chalk carbons. Scottish cards and Dutch cards, and others, Greek 
Japanese in style, figure in Messrs. Butcher's variety, and, like 1 
others, are very moderately priced. The “Teb” list is certai 
deserving of study, and the “Teb” cards are not unworthy of © 
choicest bits from one’s season’s negatives. 
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146, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 

Since announcing the ingenious appliance of the firm of Fallow: 
field, we have had the opportunity of satis ying ourselves as to the 
effective action of the dish. The illustration shows the construc- 
tion of the dish. It is of the wooden glass-bottomed well type whith 


The “Auto-trans” ‘Anti-frill Dish.” ‘Sold by Jonathan Fallowfield’ 


Hh 


a 


i 


was not infrequently emp oyed by wet collodion workers. Messrs. 
Fallowfield adapt it to the Autochrome plate by providing an inner 
frame, sfiown slightly raised in the rawing, which is faced with 
tubber on its lower side, and is pressed down on the film of the 
Autochrome plate by the turn buttons also seen in the figure. The 
penetration of the developer at the ec ges of the plate is therefore 
preventel, ard all need of handling the Autochrome from first to 
last is obviated. The dish 1s certain y an acquisition to the new 
process, even though, as appears to be the case, the later batches 
of plates are as immune from frilling trouble as those obtained in 
the early part of July. The sizes and prices of the plates are as 
follows: 34 By 34, 3s. each; 44 by 34, 3s.; 9em. by 12cm., 3s. 9d. ; 
bby 4, 4s.; 64 by 43, 4s. 9d.; 13cm. by 18cm., 5s.; 84 by 64, 
6s. 9d. 


ul 
Hil 


Curistmas Postcarps.—Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons are 
mtroducing a series of postal cards with Christmas mottoes in the 
atious brands of paper made by them, namely, Goldona, P.O.P. and 
Bromide, as well as in their “Satin” bromide just introduced. 


“Swirtex ” Pra’ -The Halifax Photographic Co., Halifax, send 
is samples of their ext eme-rapidity dry-plate sold as “Swiflex,” a 
itle which is not belied by the very high speed of the plates. The 
lates work cleanly in the makers’ developer of pyro-soda, containing 
ne-sixth of a grain of bromide per ounce, and give negatives of good 
igour and gradation. Prices of the plates and discounts applying 
0 them should be obtained from the Company direct, at the address 
iven above. 


> —___ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Tae Grarirx Camera.—Two most attractive booklets, illustrating 
he work of the “ Graflex ” (reflex) camera, of Kodak, Ltd., reach our 
able, and interest us, to commence with, from the repreduction of 
ne or two of Mr. Alfred Stieglitz’s photographs, taken with the 
maflex. The booklets are worth getting by anyone who is curious 
0 see the many-sided advantages of the reflex camera. 

Barner SHowcaRps.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., show a fine 
use of decorative effect in the advertising matter of the window-bill 
ter which they issue to the photographic dealers. A selection of 
he showcards specially for the winter season affords us the oppor- 
unity of congratulating them on the effective use of photography as 
stimulant of photographic trade, in the present instance of Barnet 
lomide and gaslight papers. Dealers ought not to omit applying 
m the cards, which are obtainable free. 

PRorEsstonat SPECIALTIES,—Messrs. F. E. Jones and Co., 22, 
tay’s Inn Road, W.C., send us a list of studio and other items of 
ecial interest to the profession. One line of the firm is art canvas 
" showcases and backgrounds. The list is sent free on application. 

————— ee 

Tae Arrrererar, Licur Exurprrron.---Messrs. Fallowfield write that 
Y Visitors to the exhibition interested in the Schroeder flash lamp 
® tivited to inspect. the apparatus at 146, Charing Cross Road, 

ere a fairly large stock is held. 

Ero Pxorocrapute Recorp.—With a view to preserving an in- 

resting school record, it is proposed that every boy at Eton shall be 

Otographed, and the captains of the school have issued an appeal 

th that object. New boys and those who are leaving at Christmas 

“urged to be photographed as soon as possible. 


‘Deetings of Societies. 


see 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FrRipay, NOVEMBER 8, 


Aberdeen Photographic Association. ‘The Rendering of Colour in Monochrome, 
Jas. A. H. Hector. 


West London Photographic Society. « Enlarged Negative Making on Q@lass and 


Paper.” Jas. Brown. 


Manchester Amateur Photographie Society. ‘Snow and Sunshine in the Bernese 


Oberland.” 8, L, Coulthurst. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Members’ Lantern Evening. 


Manchester Amateur Photograph:c Society. “A Dive into Belgium.” W. L. F 
Wastell, F.R.P.S, 


Monbay, NOVEMBER 11, 
Bradford Photographic Society. “ Platinotype—Elementary, Glycerine Process, 
_ and After Treatment.” W. E. Fearnley. 
paaetmitistan and District Photographic Society. Amateur Photographer Prize 
ides, 

Gravesend and District Photographic Society. ‘ Flower Photography.” E, 
Seymour, 

Scarborough and District Photographic Society. Holy Days and Féte Days in 
Spain.” R.F Jameson. 

Oxford Camera Club. “Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 
Royal Photographic Society. ‘Discussion Upon the Best Methods of Advancing 
the Study of “hotography in Colours.” 
Rugby Photographic Society. Exhibition in the Benn Buildings, Rugby. 
Leeds Photographic Society. “Siena, San Gimigano, and other Medisyal 
Cities of Tuscany.” ‘Thos. E. Green. 
ipso Baal District Literary and Scientific Society. “Ilford Plates.” Algernon 
rooker, 
Cardiff Windsor Photographic Society. “ ‘Tabloid’ Photographic Chemicals.” 
Worthing Camera Club. “ How the Saints came to Brittany.” Mrs, Gostling, 
Birmingham Photographic Society. “ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
asia Middlesex Photographic Society. Sale of Photographic Apparatus and 
undries, 
South suburban Photographic Society. ‘‘ Flower Photography.” Seymour. 
Leeds Camera Club. “Mounts and Mounting.” Lionel Dickinson, 
Croydon Vamera Club. Conversational Meeting. 
Everton Camera Club, ‘Glimpses of Wales.” E, Youds. 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. 1907 Affiliation Competition Prize 
Slides. 
Coventry Photographie Club, “Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 

Blenheim Club. ‘‘ A Chat about Morocco,” Charles Rosher. 

Ricomond Camera Club. “ Flower Photography.” E. Seymour. 

North London Photographic Society. ‘* Holiday sketches ” 

Hull Phetographic society. ‘Three Colour Photography and Specimens of 
Autochrome Work.” Henry J. Comley. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘ Natural History Photography.” 
Geo. A. Booth, 

Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘“Carbograph, the New Enlarging Ca:bon 
Tissue” Rotary Photegraphic Co, 

Longton and District Photographic Society. ‘‘Ozobrome.” Rey. H. W. Dick. 

Queens janes Amateur Photographie Association, “Faking and Dodging.” Dan. 
Dunlop. 

Chelsea, aul District Photographic Society. Lantern Evening—Affiliated Com- 
petition Slides, 1906. 

Han isworth Photographic Society. ‘* Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. Scaloids.” Messrs. Johnson 
& Son. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mnrrtinc held November 5, the president (Mr. J. C.. 8. Mummery) 
in the chair. The lecture hall was crowded to the utmost with an 
audience assembled to witness a demonstration of the new Auto- 
chrome plates by Mr. T. K. Grant, the British representative of MM. 
Lumiére. Mr. Grant, in opening his subject, said he could not deal 
in the time at his disposal with the theory of the process, nor could 
he attempt to discuss the many practical recommendations which 
had been made regarding the plates. All he could do was to 
explain and to demonstrate the practice which he himself in his own 
work had found the best. As regards exposure, he agreed in taking 
14 Wynne or 2 Watkins as a rough guide for outdcor exposures, but 
it was not a sufficient means of judging the exposure—which had to 
be considered in relation to the subject, and was a matter of 
practice.. The old rule of exposing for the shadows and letting the 
high-lights take care of themselves could not be applied to Auto- 
chrome plates in the majority of subjects. A compromise had to be 
made where the range of tones extended from sky to deep shadows, 
and the lecturer recommended as a general rule that exposure should 
be given for the sky and light portions, and the shadows allowed to 
come out as best they would. In the case of a subject which 
included no sky the old photographic rule might be said to hold 
good. The lecturer reminded Autochrome workers of the necessity 
for allowing for extension of camera in calculating the exposure for 
near objects. Also, when a small stop was used, such as //32, he 
found it desirable to give a longer exposure than would be naturally 
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proportionate t} that stop. He suggested an increase, over and 
abové thé time corresponding to the-stop, of 50 per cent. 

In developing the plates it was best to work entirely in the dark. 
He arranged three solutions on the working bench—one containing 
the pyro and water of the developer, the second containing the 
ammonia which was added at the last moment, and the third con- 
taining the reversing C solution. 

Intensification was a part of the process which, in the lecturer’s 
opinion, should never be omitted. It did not necessarily increase 
the density of the plate, but it did contribute to the brightness of 
the picture and appreciably brought out the colours. 

Regarding the use of the H (neutral permanganate) solution, its 
action was to prevent dichroic fog. If not allowed to act long 
enough, this two-colour fog was liable to appear on the plates, but a 
second application of the H solution would remoye it. The short 
washing—five minutes—of the plates had been questioned, but Mr. 
yrant said he had not yet heard of a case in which this period of 
washing had proved insufficient. 

Replying to a large number of questions addressed, Mr. Grant 
stated that the formula he now used for the intensification was as 
follows :— 


Pyro 3 gms. 
Citric acid .. 6 gms. 
IWiater we cct estes acce-s dec ossumcnemes 1,000 c.es. 


This contained tw the quantity of citric acid advised by MM. 
Lumiére, but it acted sufficiently rapidly. For drying the plates a 
whirler was a very useful accessory, as drops of adhering water were 
driven off the plate, which could then be laid aside and dried in 
about ten minutes. 

Replying to a question as to frilling, Mr. Grant said he had used 
none of the special mixtures advised for edging the plates, for 
the reason that he had not found the need of them. In his own 
use of the plates he had not come across a single case of frilling. 

Replying to a further question, he said that, so far as he gathere 
from the reports of others, the later batches of plates were less liable 
to frill than those first issued. 

A celluloid varnish might be used, provided it was free from 
alcohol; in his own practice he used a gum dammar varnish thinned 
with benzole to about half strength. Mr. Beeson mentioned that 
Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd made a suitable celluloid varnish, an 
another speaker stated that the cristoid varnish of the Sandell Films 
Company was a suitable preparation. This, Mr. Grant said, was a 
velluloid preparation. 

Asked why alcohol should be injurious in the varnish, but was use 
in the developer, Mr. Grant said that that had been found to be 
the best practice by MM. Lumiére. There was actually no need to 
use alcohol in the first developér; distilled water might replace it. 
Mr. Grant then proceeded to go through the operations of develop- 
ing and completing an Autochrome plate, and within the space o: 
something less than half an hour the finished picture—a group ©: 
flowers—was projected upon the screen and proved to be an admir- 
able example of the process. A number of Autechrome results were 
then shown on the screen, including examples by the lecturer, Mr. 
McIntosh, Mr. Child Bayley, and Mr. Armytage Sanders. 

In some further discussion which followed a question was raised 
as to the copying of Autochromes. Mr. Grant said that the simplest 
method was to place the Autochrome picture and the sensitive Auto- 
chrome plate, both filter side outwards, in the dark slide of the 
camera; the lens was pointed to the sky, and the surface of the: 
outer plate thus evenly illuminated. He stated that a number of 
the resulfs which had been shown on the screen were copies from 
Autoclirome negatives or positives. 


Croypon Camera Crus.—Although the Leto-pigment process has 
been demonstrated in the past at the club, yet Mr. F. J. Terry con- 
trived to give the subject fresh interest, not so much perhaps by 
the elucidation of new points of procedure, but by the way in which 
he re-dished it for the edification of all present. For those bitten with 
pictorial mania, and dissatisfied with mere transcripts of nature, 
rendered by lens and plate, the Leto-pigment process should 
undoubtedly appeal, owing to the amount of control exercisable. 
Personally, being of an open and generous nature, “faking” with him 
—more often than not—resulted in the print being ultimately and 
suitably framed by the contour of the dust-bin. Notwithstanding 
this, there was a “moth-and-candle”’ fascination in being able to 


emphasise here, or suppress there, as occasion or eccentri 
demanded. Myr. Terry proceeded to develop successfully several 
posed prints, using the lid of an old packing-case as an easel ; 
developer consisted of a bay-rum spray, affixed to a bottle which — 
obviously held something different to the plain water it then « 
tained. Instead of using brushes, the lecturer—referring to 
prints—said he preferred to spray, next soak, and spray agi 
Should accidental over-exposure prevail, the water might useft 
be made alkaline. ». Whilst the prints were being developed, sev 
questions were asked and answered, during the course of wh 
members in the immediate vicinity of the lecturer were much str 
with the continuing action of the pneumatic bay-rum dischar; 
A cordial vote of thanks was accorded for a really elegant dem 
stration. 


Lonpon AND Provinctan PxHorograpHic Assocration.—At 
meeting on Thursday, October 31, 1907, Mr. F. C. Mote in 
chair, Mr. A. W. Green lectured upon and demonstrated the “‘ 
printing process.” He said: “A printing process which admits 
practically as much personal control as the painter can secure W 
his brush and palette, except as regards the «actual drawing, 
which gives permanent and beautiful results, of which the techn 
details are readily and easily mastered, is surely an ideal one fi 
the pictorial photographer’s standpoint.’ Such was, in brief 
description of the oil-pigment process. The paper was coated w 
a prepared tough gelatine, sensitised in a 5 per ‘cent. solution 
bichromate for one minute and allowed to dry in the dark. It 
then exposed under a negative until the brownish-yellow image } 
seen, very much like a platinum print, and then thoroughly was! 
for half an hour. The yellowish colour visible during this wash 
entirely disappeared when the print was ready to pigment 
“develop.” For developing the print should be placed upon a } 
of moist blotters or linen, or upon a sheet of glass or other f 
support, and the water upon its surface removed either by blott 
off or with a linen cloth. One of the special brushes was t 
charged with a small quantity of pigment ink and applied eve 
to the surface, with a motion as used in stippling or stencill 
The pigment would attach itself to the damp gelatine in proport 
to the light action, and the image gradually grew stronger 
stronger. After pigmenting the print was hung up by one cor 
to dry, which would take from four to eight hours, when any st 
hairs could be removed with a soft cloth or needle point. Spott 
if required, could be done by thinning the pigment with Meg 
whilst if any high-lights were too dark they could be lightened: 
the aid of indiarubber. 
Mr: Dawson asked if various colours could be used upon the s 
print. Mr. Green had seen prints where three to four colours 
been used. He thought the process gave promise. 

Mr. Stretton asked if it were possible to use the ordinary art 
colours, and Mr. Green replied, “Yes; but they were conside 
too coarse.” ; 

Mr. Dawson asked if a roller could be used. The reply 
given that the roller had been given up as unsatisfactory, Mr. Dav 
maintaining that one could obtain control by the use of the rolle: 

Mr. Dockree remarked-that a roller could not give a point. 

Mr. Teape, in moving a vote of thanks, said that the demons 
tion had been a most excellent one. 

Mr. Green, in his reply, said that Messrs. Griffin would give | 
assistance to those working the process. i 


Sournampron CamHra Crus.—The members of the above atten! 
im goodly numbers on Monday evening last to meet Mr. Henry 
Comley, secretary of the Society of Colour-Photographers | 
one of the very foremost of the three-colour workers of 
day, who came to lecture to them on three-colour carbon + 
he Autochrome processes. Mr. Comley’s lecture extended ¢€ 
hree hours, and the interest was not only sustained over t 
period, but the members showed signs of great individ 
activity in clearing up pomts mentioned by the lecturer. In 
three-colour carbon process Mr. Comley began at the very beginni 
showing the necessity for the light-filters and the three negatives. 
pointed out that the negatives should be of the thin variety, t 
heir combined density should not exceed the density of the nor 
negative. He advised very dilute developer as the ideal means 
production. He described very fully the processes of sensitising 
vigmented films which the “Rotary” people produced, and ree 
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mended ordinary methylated spirit as the medium for the bichromate 
of potassium or ammonia, one to eight per cent. of the former, or one 
to 10 per cent. of the latter, half spirit, half solution ; the sensitising 
to be done as quickly as possible, and the films to be absolutely dry 
before use. In the matter of the exposure of the film, the rule laid 
down was that in concurrent exposure, when a faint image appeared 
on the yellow film, the blue film was normally exposed, that the 
yellow required about twice the blue, and the red three times. Rock- 
ing the developing dish was not recommended, because of danger to 
details of high-lights, and in the process of development the use of 
a 10 per cent. sodium hydrate bath for rendering pigment more 
amenable to treatment was recommended. Mr. Comley proceeded 
to show the registration of the three films in order—yellow, blue, red 
—and some extremely fine prints were produced under the eyes of 
the members. Subsequently, after replying to many questions, Mr. 
Comley produced some fine specimens of Autochrome transparencies, 
and then went on to refer to the Warner-Powrie process. Mr. 
Comley was very heartily thanked for his fine lecture, 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


———— 

TRAVELLING PHOTOGRAPHERS.—At Samford Petty Sessions last 
week, two smartly attired young men, who had the appearance of 
City clerks, were charged with obtaining 5s. from Fredk, Alexander 
hy a false pretence, at Capel St. Mary, on September 21. They gave 
the names of John and George Havard, and described themselves as 
photographers, of Sudbury. It was shown that they had got pay- 
ment in advance for a number of photographs alleged to have been 
faken by them, but never delivered. They were committed for trial. 


Canvassinc FRraup ry Scorranp.—A case of considerable import- 
mee to the public was heard ini Dumbarton Sheriff Court last week, 
yhen Edward Riffkin, 97, George Street, Glasgow, trading as. the St. 
George's Art Company, Glasgow, sued Lawrance Watt, 6, Taylor 
Street, Clydebank, for the sum of 7s. 6d., being the balance of an 
account of 10s. 6d. alleged to be due by the defender. Sheriff Blair 
reviewed the modus operandi of the prisoner, and commented 
severely on the methods adopted and the pressure exercised by the 
anvassers to obtain such order from femalles—a servant or depen- 
dent, not accustomed with business, to hand over a photograph on 
the representation that the enlargement would be a work of art and 
would cost nothing. The thing was a swindle from start to finish, 
ie declared, and the sooner the public knew it the better. He 
ssoilzied the defender, with £1 of expenses. 


= 


Dews and Dotes. 


THE SourHERN ExHrpirions.—Tuesday next, November 12, is the 
ast day for sending entries to Mr. 8S. G. Kimber, Highfield, South- 
mpton. Intending exhibitors should apply for forms without delay. 


“Your Monry or Your Lire!” hissed the masked man at Jones’s 
edside. “ Awri’,” replied Jones, “put it on the mat.” The man 
fith the bullseye repeated his request, and Jones, that keen amateur 
hotographer, awoke. “ Don’t move,” began the stereoscopic house- 
maker, with a menacing frown. “Stand perfectly still,” said the 
tide of the Balls Pond Camera Club, “if I take you by flashlight now, 
he prize for the week ending November the —” But the robber was 
leady tearing his clothes on the cut glass at the top of the wall of the 
itchen-garden.— The Globe.” 

Crirerton Comprritron.—The awards in the. current competition 
é as follows :— First prize (£1 1s.) to Mr. G. W. Dunn, Manchester ; 
nd prize (10s. 6d.) to Mr. J. Pendlebury, Leeds; 3rd prize (5s.) to 
liss Pitt, Bridgnorth. Ten consolation prizes of 2s. 6d. to Mr. 
edfern (Bradford), Mr. Nicholls (London), Mr. Green (Colne), Mr. 
mith (Northampton), Mr. Carter (Manichester), Mr. Parker (London), 
Ir, Mannings (Birmingham), Mr. Bolton (Hull), Mr. Thompson 
Northampton), Mr. Lester (York). 


Tue R.P.S. Divner.—The annual dinner of the Royal Photo- 
taphic Society took place at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday 
last week, Mr. J. ©. 8. Mummery, A.R.I.B.A., presiding. The 
resident was supported by Sir Joseph Swan (Vice-President), Mr. J. 


Spiller (past-president), and Mr. Francis Ince, 
The President, in proposing the toast of the Royal Photographic 
Society, alluded to the recent annual exhibition of the Society, and 
to its section devoted to the Autochrome process of colour photo- 
graphy. Mr. Ince proposed the toast of “ The Visitors,” to which 
Mr. M. Arbuthnot replied. Mr. D. Cameron-Swan, in proposing the 
toast of the stewards, Mr. A. W. W. Bartlett and Mr. Leslie E. 
Clift, in whose hands the arrangements had been, expressed the 
thanks of the members to these gentlemen. Mr. Clift and Mr. 
Bartlett briefly responded. The musical programme was somewhat 
unequal in character, but a mention must be made of Mr. Wolseley 
Hutt’s rendering of Henley’s “Falmouth ? and “ Western Wind,”’ to 
the music of Furley Lewis, who himself accompanied. 


honorary solicitor. 


THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION, taken from our contemporary, 
“The Australian Photographic Journal,” shows a curious effect of 
double exposure, the plate having been exposed both horizontally and 
vertically. This is demonstrated by the fact that if the picture be 


turned sideways the boy totally disappears and another face and 
outline of a figure become distinctly visible. Although cases of 
double exposure are of common occurrence, it is not often that the 
two exposures are so clearly defined as in the present instance. 


Messrs. Mowrt anp Morrison, the well-known Liverpool photo- 
graphers, of Hardman Street and Arcade, Lord Street (Fellows of the 
Royal Photographic Society), have received a Royal Warrant ap- 
pointing them photographers to the King. 


“Waite Orners Stexp.”—The advertisement of the “B.J.” 
Almanac and other things which appeared under this title last week, 
has made us the recipient of a good many comments—some fit for 
publication. The office boy of one reader was heard to remark : 
“Gord lummy, glad I don’t work there.” It is reported that Lord 
Rosebery, on seeing the drawing, exclaimed : 


“Would that I were at 24, W— St—, 
These sleepless hours would find their solace.” 


But some terrible misconceptions appear to exist as to the subject of 
the illustration. The triangular outline towards the right of the 
ground floor is identified by one correspondent as the Bass trade-mark. 
He is prepared to prove that behind the window screen a bar is thus 
localised. Other evidence, bespeaking minute observation, point to 
the same conclusion on the part of the writer. Telegraphic address : 
Saline, Croydon. 


Tue New Eneuish Art Crus.—The autumn exhibition of this 
club comprises 123 pictures. Of these, five are excellent, twenty- 
one are good, sixteen are bad, and five are execrable in our view. 
Three brilliant and astoundingly clever sketches by Sargent, who 
is not a member, and a picture each by von Glehn and Holmes, 
make up the excellent five. The execrable five are contributed by 
A. E. John, who upon this occasion out-Johns himself. Who. 


outside his own coterie, encourages Mr. John in the exhibition of 
these nursery scrawls, which are too wearisome to be even comic? 
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Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken. of communications:unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*@ We do not. undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents. 
THE. R-P.S. _DINNER. 

To the Hditors. 
Gentlemen,—The R.P.S. is to be congratulated upon its most recent 
development of means for attracting new members. Its dinner was 
excellent, and the musical artistes, in one case, at any rate, showed 
studied irresistibility. With such allurements, surely the crush of 
new members “couldn’t get in at the door,’ to use the lady’s own 
phrase. 
The inclusion in the programme of “Onaway! Awake, Beloved!” 
has put into my head some jingle, @ la Longfellow, upon this 
incident :— 
Then came Ruby, the green-skirted, 
Pink of cheek, with postcard dentals; 
Sang of love, of swinging higher, 
Sang of dancing and of garments ; 
Held her arms out to the men-folk ; 
Held them out to the officials, 
Whilst her smile grew wide and wider, 
And the grey-beards dropped their eyelids, 
Head aside she gazed at Stuart; 
Called aloud the name of Houghton ; 
In her dark eyes flashed the high-lights 
As the glint upon the bottles. 
Reaching forward sweetly, boldly, 
Sang she loudly, sang in this wise: 
“ McIntosh! awake, beloved ! 
Thou the wild bird of the Squarie ! 
Thou, with shirt-tront powdered fawn-like! 
Does not all the blood within thee 
Leap to meet me, leap to meet me?”’ 

And so on. It’s excessively easy. Your readers may like to amuse 

themselves with its further elaboration. SHORTFELLOW. 


DEVELOPING DISH FOR AUTOCHROMES. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—On October 15 I described in a photographic contem- 
porary a special non-frilling dish which I had designed for the deve- 
lopment of Autochrome plates, and gave a diagram of the experi- 
mental dish which I had then constructed. At my subsequent 
demonstration on this plate to the Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
graphic Society I used the dish and explained its construction. 

I am flattered to find from to-day’s issue of the “ B.J.” that Messrs. 
Fallowfield have adopted my idea, includiug the well at the end of 
the dish to hold the solutions while the plate is being 
examined; but in case of any misapprehension as to my connection 
with Messrs. Fallowfield’s dish, I think it is only right to explain 
that my dish, in a greatly improved form, is being placed on the 
market by Messrs. Houghtons Ltd., under the name of “ Campbell’s 
Non-Frilling Developing Dish,” and this is the only pattern with 
which I have anything to do. This improved pattern will be found 
to render the development of Autochromes a certain and simple opera- 
tion, in which the frilling of the films becomes impossible.—Yours, 
etc., W. Gorpon CAMPBELL. 

18, Kinver Road South, Sydenham, S.E. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We thank you for yours, dated 3rd inst., with refer- 
ence to the letter you have received from Mr. Campbell. 

It is quite right that, by arrangement with Mr. Campbell, we are 
putting on the market in a few days a special dish for developing 
Autochrome plates on the lines of the dish described by Mr. Camp- 
bell recently in oue of your contemporaries. 

We shall have pleasure in sending you a specimen of this dish with 
illustration and particulars as soon as we are able to define the prices, 
etc.—Yours faithfully, Hoveurons Lrp. 

88/89, High Holborn. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to the letter you have received from 
Mr. Gordon Campbell, and which you were good enough to show me, 
I am extremely surprised that Mr. Campbell should have imagined 
either that I had copied his idea with reference to the non-frilling dish, 


or that I had made a pattern from the description which appeared in the 
“Photographic Journal” some {wo weeks ago without acknowledg- 
ing where I obtained the idea or obtaining permission for copying. 
that idea. My own dish, which is fully described and illustrated in 
your JouRNAL, is merely an adaption to the old-fashioned glass- 
bottomed dish, which I sold in large quantities over twenty years 
ago, made up from one of these original dishes, and the only improve- 
ment is that a small frame, which has an india-rubber bed, is sup 
ported on top of the negative, and shields it from the solution. I 
may also mention that one or two prominent photographers have been 
using this dish with great success, but I shall not have a full stock 
for some ten days.—Yours faithfully, 
146, Charing Cress Read, W.C. 


JONATHAN FALLOWFIELD. 


THE ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—On Friday last I had an opportunty of visiting the 
most interesting exhibition of photographs taken by artificial light. 

An exhibition of this description should prove of inestimable value 
to all enterprising members of the profession, who would do welt 
another year by adding their etforts to the collection on a more 
generous scale. 

I feel myself, like others, remiss on this point. Controlling, as 1 
do, over a dozen branch studios, all using artificial light exclusively 
a few samples taken by my particular system might be of interest 
to others, and I am taking the liberty of sending along a few prints. 
showing a description of the work produced by an arrangement +f 
my own construction of several electric arc lamps. 

Portraiture by artificial light presents a vast field for experiment, 
and, from a commercial standpoint, unlimited possibilities naturally 
present themselves. I feel sure that this exhibition will be keenly 
interesting to all and become an annual event of importance.—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. Woorre. 

[We will make a note of our correspondent’s suggestion. Another 
exhibition ‘of the same character may well be brought together by 
general invitation. We did not adopt this course in the present: 
instance as we were doubtful of obtaining a sufficient response. 
Eps. “B.J.”] 


EXHIBITION. 


RODINAL DEVELOPER. 
To the Editors. i q 

Gentlemen,—Recently we have had brought to our notice several 
instances of dealers and amateurs failing to obtain a supply of 
Rodinal. 
This would be surprising considering the liberal amount spent 
on advertising, but that we understand that rumours as to the with- 
drawal of Rodinal from the market are being passed round. 
We would therefore ask you to insert this letter of ours, stating 
that, as sole agents for tne “ Agfa” patent developers, -we hold a large 
stock of Rodinal, Metol, Amidol, Glycin, etc., at the disposal of the 
trade and public. 
It is as well to nip such rumours in the bud, although so far no harnr 
has been done, our sales for 1907 (ten months) being far in advance 
of any previous year (twelye months), and it is certainly not the 
intention of the manufacturers to withdraw an article that is in such 
a flourishing condition Yours truly, 

SHAS. ZIMMERMANN AND Co. (PHoToGRAPHIC), Lip. 
9.and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 
October 31, 1907. 


——— 


Fracture oF Prater Guass sy Lerrertye.—The painting of blaclk 
letters by signs on plate-glass windows (writes the “Chemist and 
Druggist”) appears to involve: considerable risk of fracture of ‘the 
glass. The fact is so well known that some insurance companies will 
not accept the risk. The explanation of the phenomenon is found 
in the property of a black surface to absorb the sun’s rays, whereby 
unequal expansion is produced, and this, under the influence of a 
sudden change in temperature, develops a.strain which shatters the- 
plate-glass. “Such: accidents, however, are not confined to black- 
painted lettering. We have recently heard of a case in which trans- 
parent glass tablets, cemented on to the windows being exposed to 
sunlight, whilst others were out of reach of the sun’s rays. The 
cement used, however, was a black compound, and this, of course, 
might be expected to act in the satne way as the black paint. In 
every case, on removal.of these tablets, the plate-glass was found to 
be in a cracked condition. It would be interesting to know how fax 
light-coloured paints are free from this drawback, and whether elaswc 
light-coloured coments could be used with advantage. 
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Inswers to Correspondents. 


Sel eee 
All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Kortors, Tur Britise 
Journat or Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.O.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 
Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWooD & Co., 
A, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.Q. 


For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry | 


Gremnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photormanhs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with tha 
fee. 
OGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
|, Symonds, 39, High Street, Portsmouth. 
2? 
Eeon, 153, South Parade, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 
Dr, Dolun's Funeral, taken in Stoneuvroyd Cemet 
fackie, The Pharmacy, Culter, Aberdeenshire. 
tatue, Peterculter, Aberdeenshire. 
funro, 10, Crown Street, Aberdeen. 
troup containing the Players, Reserv 
he Aherdeen Football Club. Season 19( 
urrell, 19, Commercial Road. Bournemouth. Four Photographs of Rough 
ea from the Undercliff Drive, Bournemouth 
M. J, Keane. 6 Main Street, Arklow, County Wicklow, Ireland. 
fthe Very Rev. J Dunphy, Parish Priest of Arklow. 
riffin, 29. High West Street, Dorchester, Dorset. 
ev. Dr. O. Graham, R.C. Bishon of Plymouth. 
VY. Thomnstone, 2, The Grove, Whitworth Park, Manchester, 
LIS. “ Lusitania?’ in the Mersey, Sentember 7, 1907. 
Wile. 100. Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. Photograph 
tight, Esq.. Major. Photogranh of Wm. Johnson, Esq., J.P., Major. 
Dean, 14, High Street Rugby. Phofoaraph of the Recention at Ruaqby 
bhool of H.R.H. Princess Henry of Buttenberg, October 26,1907 Photograph 
f the Recention at Benn Buildings, Rugby, of H.R.H. Princess Henry of 
jattenbera, by the R.U.D.C., October 26,1907. Photoaraph of the Opening of 
he Children’s Ward, Hospital of st. Cross, Ruaby, by H.R.H. Princess 
lenry of Brttenbera, October 26,1907. Photograph of H.R.H. Princess Henry 
f Battenberg at the Rectory, Rugby, October 26, 1907. 


—Your letter will be admissible for publication on your sending 
your name and address, not necessarily for publication, etc. 
iwskoP.—I shall be glad if you would be good enough to give 
me information where I can buy a Kromskop, one of Ives’patent. 
—B. Suare. 

They are not sold now except by the Scientific Shop, 
624, Dearborn Street, Chicago. You can occasionally see 
one in Mr. Steven’s weekly auction lists (King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.), or a small advertisement in our pages would 
most likely bring you into touch with a vendor. 
s. Brownrnc.—(1) We admit the justness of your criticism. The 
table has been withdrawn. That im the forthcoming (1908) 
“Almanac” will be found in accordance with average prac- 
tice. (2) The sulphite is uickly destroyed. It is best to keep 
it separate from the alkali, and to neutralise its solution with 
potass metabisulphite. 
ED Bromrprs.—Enclosed please fin 
Ishould be glad if you could give me 
got.—TonrrR. 
By the hypo-alum process, as per the formule in the 
Al manac,” 1907, ge 988, or by one of the more recent sulphide 
Processes, some articlés on which appear in the 1908 “ Almanac.” 
ING ON GLAss.—Can you give me formula or tell me where I 
tan purchase an ink that will write on glass?—J. E. S. 

An etching “ink” is sold as “Sabatier’s,” by Baird and 
Tatlock, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, London, W.C. 

‘A Coorrr.—Apply to Erdmann and Schanz, 109, Bedford Hill, 
Balham, 8. W. 

ELOPER.—-Kindly tell me which is the most economical way of 
buying developer for bromide and gaslight papers—say amidol 
xr metol. I frequently require to develop, say, a dozen or two 
cabinets, and at other times 100 postcards, and am at a loss for a 
cheap and easily made-up developer. Will you say if the cart- 
Hidge form of developer is as cheap to buy as buying the 
chemicals separately ?--A. H. CuarKn. 

Por such small quantities it will be cheaper to purchase cart- 
'idges, but for larger numbers a metol-hydroquinone developer, 
made up from the chemicals, is the most economical. 
HVas.—Apply to Houghtons, Ltd. 


Photograph of H.M.S. “ Good 


Photograph Snupshot of 
vy, Haliraa. 
Photograph of Rob Roy 


Photograph (Combination\ of a Placed 
» Directors, Trainer, and Secretary of 
8. 


Photograph 
Four Photographs of the 
Photograph of 
of John 


a toned bromide postcard. 
any idea how the colour is 


) 


Corres or ParntinGs.—l have some carbon 


8. H. Mz 


Cotour Process 


Avorping YELLOW» 


C. C.—Your procedure cannot be taken exception to, but we should 


advise you to use the gold platinum toning in separate baths ; 
it is usually more satisfactory than platinum toning alone. 

prints of National 
Gallery pictures, by Sir E. Landseer and by Turner, and should 
be glad if you would kindly let me know, in next week’s “B.J.,” 
whether they would be copyright, and if I should be justified 
in reproducing them for sale.—T. 

Most certainly the copies will have been registered by the 

firms making them. Your best course is to ascertain who they 
are—probably the Autotype Company, Hanfstaengl, or Hollyer. 
cALF.—If you owe the man money he has a lien on the 
apparatus. If you do not, he has no right to retain it, and you 
can take police court proceedings for its recovery. The man 
is certainly entitled to a clear week’s notice, or full wages in lieu 
of 1t. Before taking police court proceedings we should advise 
you to consult a solicitor, as, from what we can make out from 
your letter, which is somewhat vague, you made a very loose 
arrangement at the beginning. 
.—l. Where can I obtain all materials for the 
pinatype process? 2. Messrs. Sanger, Shepherd and Co. claim 
sole right to print from a dyed gelatine relief obtained by the 
wash-out process. I feel sure I have read of such a method of 
printing years ago. Can you tell me if there is any foundation 
for their claim? 3. Can you give me the simplest possible for- 
mula for a dry plate emulsion? It need be no more rapid than 
an ordinary process plate. Simplicity and ease of preparation 
are the important points.—CHROMOGRAPH. 

1. All materials for the pinatype process can be obtained from 
Fuerst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, H.C. 2. We know of no process 
which antedates the Sanger-Shepherd printing process. 5. An 
easy process for a slow emulsion is made as follows :— 

Distilled water 20 ozs. 
Hard gelatine 3 
Citric acid 
Ammonium bromide . 
Potassium iodide 20 grs. 
Soak the gelatine for an hour, and then add the salts and dis- 
solve by heating to 120 deg. Fahr., then add the following in 
a thin stream, stirring all the time :— 
Silver nitrate 1,152 grs. 
Uistilled 20 ozs. 
Add sufficient liq. ammon. fort. .880 to dissolve the precipitate 
first formed. The temperature of this should not exceed 70 deg. 
Fahr. Allow the emulsion to stand for quarter of an hour 
after mixing, then add— 
Hard gelatine 3s Ozs. 
which must be previously washed and drained. When this 
gelatine is dissolved, pour the emulsion out into a flat dish to 
set and allow to stand twelve hours, and then break up and 
wash. 


SutpHipe.—The commercial sepia bromide card is produced by the 


older hypo-alum toning, using a formula such as that on page 
988 of the 1907 “ Almanac.’ This method gives a certain 
purplish bloom, which is not exactly like P.O.P., but is, never- 
theless preferred in the trade. The prints are put through an 
alum bath, then into the hot hypo-alum mixture, which must be 
used for some time before it attains its full working qualities, or 
may be “ripened” by soaking untoned P.O.P. clippings in it. 


FintsHine in Brack AnD Wurrr.—In working up bromides in black 


and white, by what means are shadows usually reduced, and, in 
some cases, completely hidden? I tried various whites, such as 
Chinese and flake, which were tinged to match the print, but 
when dry they appear different to colour of the print.— 
BARNARTT AND COHEN. 

It seems clear that you have not rightly matched the colour. 
The shadows are frequently softened by reducing them with an 
ink-eraser, or with fine pumice powder or by scratching away 
with a knife. You might try that method. We should think you 
would do well to get two or three practical lessons in finishing 
enlargements from an experienced worker. 


s.—When retouching bromides chemically, as 
for 1907, page 792—while it entirely 


given in the “ Almanac” 


sich Senna 


R. L.—Until you have 
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removes the image, yet it leaves the place yellow—how could 
the yellowness be avoided, and does the print want washing after 
it had received the above treatment ?—M. B. 

More ammonia added to the acid copper solution is probably 
required. We should advise, in preference to the copper solu- 
ion, the iodine-cyanide reducer, given on page 670 of the 1907 
“ Almanac.” 
acquired greater knowledge of the 
usiness than you possess at present we should advise you to 
give up the idea of issuing the printing papers. The dealers 
have quite enough brands of paper to stock as it is—get the views 
of your local photographic dealer—and you will find it very 
difficult to bring a new brand on the market—particularly so as 
your technical emulsion experience is nil. You will be foolish 
o take a roseate view of the profits likely to be made under your 
suggested scheme. If you were in town we could grant you a 
few minutes, that is if you arranged an appointment before- 
hand. 
Canapa.—Will you kindly tell me (1) the best means of advertising 
for a situation in Canada or U.S.A.? (2) The name of the pub- 
ishers of a good book on retouching ?—Canapa. 

(1) “St. Louis and Canadian Photographer,” 3 and 10, Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. (2) Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., 6, Far- 
ringdon Avenue, E.C. 


Press ProrocrapHy.—(1) Regarding focal plane reflex cameras, 


which would you prefer to use for press work—a half-plate or 
5x4; and which size is most popular with the best press photo- 
graphers? (2) I had to photograph a rapidly moving crow1 
(waving hats, etc.) with an 8 in. focus anastigmat (stop f/6). Day 
dull, distance from crowd about 30 feet. What approximate 
speed of shutter would you suggest? (3) I have two rather valu- 
able albumen prints that have been spoilt by oil getting on them. 
Can it be removed? Onese most saturated with it.—H. F. 

(1) Half-plate is in the majority among press photographers in 
large towns; in a wider area we should expect to find 5 x 4 more 
used; nothing smaller, however. (2) If the figures extend into 


the immediate foreground a very short exposure will be neces- 
sary, 1/75 to 1/100 of a second will not be too short, perhaps not 
short enough. (3) None that we can recommend. Try benzole, 
followed by warm dry blotting-paper. 

¥F. W. T.—Address at West Kirby, Cheshire. 


Srup1o QureRy.—Would you kindly advise me on the following: Iam 


building a studio facing east. Would ground glass cause too much 
glare from the sun, or would it be better to have Hartley’s rolled 
plate (white)?—H. A. Aynwarp. 

There would not be much difference between the two as 
regards glare. On the whole, however, we should recommend 
the white rolled plate, as it will be Jess trouble to keep clean 
than ground glass would be. It is also much stronger. 

Dispurep Account.—Just recently I gave an order to a carpenter 
to erect me a studio, portable, and a tenant’s fixture, 18 ft. 
x 9 ft., and he contracted to do this for the sum of £17 complete. 
Upon the day of starting the job the building inspector for this 
borough told the builder that as the ground was of a soft nature 
he would have to put a foundation for it of 18 inches. Now that 
the building is finished I have receiyed a bill for same with an 
extra for £4 16s. “for foundations as ordered by the building 
inspector.”’ I have protested against this, and have told the 
builder that I am under the impression that he should 
have known his work and have allowed for this. 
Not wishing to be hard on the man, I agreed to give him 
£2 (pointing out that I did not consider myself liable), but this 
he refuses. I should be glad if you could tell me my position. 
Nothing was said about paying for any extras, as none were 
anticipated. I was not consulted as to whether the builder 
should proceed after the inspector had ordered the foundations. 
I presume that there would have had to be foundations of some 
sort included in the contract price.—IGNoraMus. 

It seems to us that you will have to pay the full amount. Un- 
less the foundations, as ordered by the building inspector, were 
put in you could not haye your studio. The builder could not 
have foreseen what would have been the inspector’s require- 
ments when he gave the estimate, and we think his charge for 
an 18-in. foundation for a building of that size very moderate. 


He would have done better, perhaps, had he told you before 
commenced the work that the foundation would be an ex 
Yet it is only fair. that the builder should be paid for w 
had to be done 

Hypono.—We have now tried the preparation, and find that 
action is no more than that of pure water. 

H. Brownr.—The best kind of plate is a “process” of “phi 
mechanical,’’ several brands of which are on the market. 

A. R.—You had better apply to Meister Lucius and Briini 
Hoeschst a/M., Germany. They will advise you re dyes, : 
will be able to supply what you want if it is obtainable. 


Extwrs.—1. Of course he can exhibit what he has paid for, but 
cannot copy. 2. Legally, he cannot. 

Dn Jure.—You may make and register a copy of the engravil 
so may anybody who has access to it. You cannot resti 
them, or they you, from publishing copies—that is, i 
latter are made from the original. 


PuzziEp.—Not powerful enough. 

W. T.—Condenser is not large enough for whole plates; it sho 
be llin. clear diameter. This is one cause of the trouble, 
most probably the colour rings are chiefly caused by the us 
an unsuitable objective. One of too small a diameter will ¢ 
such an effect. The green colour of the condenser is not lil 
to have anything to do with it. Most cheap condensers 
distinctly green, and only the best and dearest quality are q 
clear. 

B.—1, 2, 3. Apply to the Director of Education, City and Guild 
London Institute, Exhibition Road, S.W., or to the Ph 
graphic School, Regent Street Polytechnic London, W., 
particulars of the City and Guilds examination. 4and5. TI 
are no special examinations. 6. The City and Guilds publi 
a list of books. 7. They are not distinct. Art matters, h 
ever, are not included in the examination syllabus, and 
never likely to be. 


A. E. G.—Acetylene is rather bulky, but apply to Thorne 
Hoddle, Victoria Street, S.W. The Ideal lamp, of Hough’ 
Limited, would probably meet your requirements better. 

Rarinc Suor.—I should be pleased if you will inform me, thro 
the “ B.J.,” whether a tenant, taking a shop for the sole pur 
ot a showcase, is liable to pa , no business whatever t¢ 
done at the said premises?—B. 8. J. 

As the premises are occupied and used for business purp¢ 
the tenant has to pay the rates. You say business is not ¢ 
on the premises; but is not using the place for adverti 
occupying it and for business purposes? 

F. Minrs.—l. We do not very well see how you can make us 
the circumstance on your stationery. It seems that her R: 
Highness condescended, at the request of the vicar, to sit 
her portrait, and you took it accordingly. It seems that 
did it for the vicar and not for you. If you wish to use 
Royal Arms, and that is possibly your idea, you will hay 
obtain the Royal Warrant, and that you are not at all likel 
do on the ground that H.R.H. permitted her portrait te 
taken by you. 2. Surely you have overlooked our annou 
ment last week on p. 822. 

A. I. N. (Ramsgate).—See page 799 of our issue of October 
reply to “T. Corn. ; 

C. H. B:—You are certainly entitled to a week’s wages if your 
duct was no more irregular than you state. 
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Control in Developing Autochromes.—MM. Lumiére have issued 
irections for dealing with the over and under exposure of Auto- 
frome plates and with variations im the temperature of the 
eveloper. Their recommendations are given on page 863. 


Autochromes from Autochromes.—Some further specimens have 
een placed on exhibition at the house of the “B.J.,” where they 
m be seen during the period of the present exhibition of por- 
miture by artificial light. (P. 858.) 


Varnishing Autochromes.—A point in fully protecting the Auto- 
hrome film is referred to on page 859. 


Carbon Enlargements Direct via Bromide Paper.—We publish a 
escription of the new “Carbograph’”’ paper, and an article on its 
lanipulation by Mr. Welborne Piper, one of the first workers in 
his new process. (P. 860.) 


Some facts and fallacies of stand development are the subject of 
‘recent communication from Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright. 


Mr. Robert Barr, the novelist, has patented a changing box. A 
olding reflex camera and a process of colour-photography are among 
ther patents of the week. (P. 868.) 


A suggestion of a novelty in portraiture for the professional’s win- 
ow is made on page 858. 


The Germans have claimed priority in the origination of the oil 
Mocess. (P. 859.) 


Recent progress in the telegraphic transmission of photographs is 
corded on page 866. 


The common-sense view (a man’s) of Christmas cards. (P. 872.) 


Dr. Mees is announced to lecture on screen-plate colour processes 
t the Society of Arts after Christmas. (P. 872.) On November 25 
» Conrad Beck commences a course of lectures on the theory of 
microscope. (P. 875.) 


Baron von Hiibl’s measurements of open and enclosed are lamps 
tothe subject of a further article on page 865. 


| Journal 


EX CATHEDRA. 


“The British The work of the Editor and the no less 
titanic labours of the advertisement 
; manager having come to an end, and the 
last whirr of the printing machines having ceased some 
time in the early hours of a recent November morn- 
ing, the masses of printed matter which compose the “B.J. 
Almanac” are at the present moment passing through the 
last metamorphosis preparatory to distribution, to the 
number of 25,000 copies, throughout pretty nearly every 
country of the globe. Every photographer in the United 
Kingdom can, if he so desires, purchase it at his dealer’s 
on Monday, December 2. The date of December 1, which 
is the regular nominal date of publication, was, we regret 
to say, announced in our pages without regard to the 
fact that it falls on Sunday. We must plead—as excuse 
for the offence which the intimation has caused in strict 
Sabbatarian circles—our carelessness (or, happy thought, 
that of our publishers) in overlooking the fact. Photo- 
graphers, too, we are afraid, will blame us for placing a 
week-end between them and the anticipated of months; 
but, unfortunately, our publishers, mere commercial men, 
are as adamant in refusing to accept the responsibility of 
delivering the “Almanac” through the country on a 
Saturday. Still, nothing but a miracle or a railway strike 
will prevent them from placing the edition in the hands 


Almanac.” 


of the retailers on Monday, December 2. 

* * * 
The 1908 As for the contents, form, and size of 
Almanac. 


the corpulent friend of whose society we 
have had quite as much as we care about for the past 
three months, there have been some slight disturbances of 
his anatomy, and one or two vital organs have been dis- 
placed. The net result of these adjustments should be 
approved by every reader of the “ Almanac.” It is that : — 
The indexes to text and advertisements respectively are placed 
together at the end of the volume. ; 
The directory of the addresses, postal and telegraphic, and 
of the telephone numbers of the photographic is also 
placed next to these two indexes, for the sake of the 
hurried reader, who has in the past laid his sins of explo- 
sive language at the doors of our innocent selves, on 
account of the alleged difficulty of quickly turning to a 
given item of information. The charge can no longer be 
brought, and we hope the arrangement of the text-index 
will further facilitate reference to the great mass of infor- 
mation in the “ Almanac.” The index to advertisements is, 
of course, as comprehensive as befits the importance of its 
subject-matter. 


* * * 
Colour Prints The process of the future, in reproducing 
on Paper, on paper the colour results now so easily 
obtainable as transparencies—what is it to be? ‘There is 


no doubt that a good deal of work is quietly being done 
to provide a method by which the one-plate negative or 
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positive may be transferred to paper without the labour 
involved in the three-print method of superimposition. The 
bleach-out process, even if it can be further perfected, is 
not without its limitations, although, in the case of screen- 
plates of linear formation, it is easily amenable to the 
production of the full range of colours in the positive. It 
is probable, however, that the converse of the bleach-out 
process may prove a more fertile field of research, that is 
to say that it may prove easier to devise a working process 
in which coloured compounds are formed on exposure to 
light than to apply the bleach-out method. 'The transforma- 
tion of leuco compounds into colouring matters by the 
action of light is well known, though whether a mixture 
of such leuco compounds can be prepared of the necessary 
absorptive properties to print in colours at one operation, 
requires to be discovered. We may refer those interested 
to the so-called pinachrome process, described in our issue 
of October 14, 1904, and briefly referred to in the Almanac 
of 1906, p. 865. 


* * 


Autochrome as From newspaper extracts which reach us 


peenonal from many different parts of the country, 
VENEISO- we see that the Autochrome plates con- 
ment. P 


tinue to render good service to profes- 
sional photographers on the alert to their possibilities from 
an advertising point of view. ‘The display of an Auto- 
chrome portrait of a sitter who is well known locally has 
given good cause for a paragraph in the newspapers of the 
district. As an example of the type of paragraph, we 
quote one actual example here, suppressing only the name 
and address of the firm.:—“ During the past few days there 
has been on exhibition in the window of Messrs. J-— and 
Son, photographers, P——., a portrait of a young lady taken 
by the Autochrome process o photography. Although 
many experiments have been made for several years past 
in connection with colour photograp hy, it is only recently 
that. any perfection has been reac hed, and, so far, the 
Autochrome process, discovered by M. Lumiére, has been 
most prominently before the public. The portrait referred 
to was taken by Mr. —— in the studio of his firm, and it 
is an exquisite work of art. The colouring of the face and 
costume of the subject, as well as the hanging draperies 
in the background, are perfect in every detail. Being 
taken in a studio, the work presented many difficulties in 
connection with the exposure of the plates, and it is no 
discredit to the Messrs. S-— that the first few attempts 
proved fruitless. So far as is known, this is the first 
portrait in colour successfully taken in a studio in the 
north.” 


KKK 
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Shadow 


The illustrative pages of our al 
Portraits. pages r_ alway 


sprightly contemporary, the “Sketch 
have in the past often afforded us the opportunity to poir 
a lesson to photographic portraitists, for the “ Sketch, 
even through its limited medium of half-tone printing, : 
constantly giving its readers novel effects for the produ 
tion of which the camera is solely responsible. In tk 
series of portraits—of ladies of the stage, let it be said- 
to which we are now referring, excellent use is made of a 
artificial source of light to give one and the same print 
direct portrait, and a secondary silhouette representatio 
of the subject. The latter is, of course, the shadow cas 
on the background, though we conceive that it may b 
liable to improvement at the hands of the retoucher shoul 
it not conform to other photographic standards of th 
lady’s beauty of profile. Our object, however, is not ¢ 
quibble over what is legitimate in the beautification ¢ 
the feminine form, but to point out to our professione 
readers what an exceedingly good novelty photograph i 
here presented, and how easily they might make use ¢ 
the “Sketch’s” inventive genius to produce a few result 
which would certainly create comment on their exhibitio 
in the show-case or window, even if they did not attrac 
orders. 


* * ca 
Autochromes A correspondent has very kindly sent u 
from Some interesting specimens of contac 
Autochromes. 


copies of Autochromes printed by mag 
nesium, some being prints from positives and some fror 
negatives. As Mr. Welborne Piper pointed out in hi 
article in our Colour Supplement of November 1, magne 
sium light is too yellow for the purpose, and thus a prin 
from a positive shows a-slight yellow veil, while that fron 
a negative shows a blue veil. These effects are very dis 
tinctly apparent in these new examples, as are also thi 
two forms of degradation that, as Dr. Mees pointed out 
must exist when making positives from positives and fron 
negatives. These effects are especially well shown in th 
case of a flower study. ‘The copy from the positive show 
the yellow veil and the black degradation, while that fron 
the negative shows the blue veil and the peculiar effec, 
of transparency caused by dilution with white. Thes, 
examples have been put in our exhibition room for inspec 
tion by visitors to the exhibition of portraiture by artificia 
light, and they, together with the set of copies by Mr 
Welborne Piper, form a very complete and interesting 
series. Contact copies by magnesium, by incandescent gas| 
and by daylight, are thus available for. comparison witl 
copies produced in the camera. 


Edited by Gzorcz E. Brown, F.1.C. \ 


Tux forty-seventh annual issue of Tue British Journa 
Puotocrapnic Armanac will be published on December 2. 
This year’s Atmanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. ‘The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


Among other alterations and improvements which have 
been made in the forthcoming volume, the publishers beg 
to announce that :— 


All three indexes (text, advertisement, and trade 
addresses) will be found AT THE END OF THE VOLUME. 


The size of the volume has been appreciably 
reduced, without sacrificing the value and scope of 
the contents. 


The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of— 


Scrzen-Pratre Turee-Conrour Processus, 
and the systematic review of the work of the year unde 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong featur 
of the volume. ' 

The 1908 Armanac will contain as frontispiece a carbor 
print by the Autotype Co., dry-mounted by the Adhesive 
Dry Mounting Co., Ltd. Amongst other attractive insets 
will be found a specimen of three-colour printing by the 
Sanger-Shepherd Colour Printing Co. and examples of the 
three-colour work of Hood and Oo., Ltd., Middlesbrough. 

Our publishers desire us again to caution our readers 
against postponing the booking of their copies of the 
ALMANAC. 


Pusiisuers’ Norice. 

The publishers beg to inform agents that it will be 
advisable to place their orders for copies immediately, as 
a large proportion of the issue is already booked, and a 
second edition will not be printed. 
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. Oil Tt appears that the Germans would wrest 
cess for from Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins the honour 
many: which is rightly his of having applied 
Poitevin principle of collotype to the making by hand 


hotographic prints. Trust the Teutonic writer to dis- 
x somewhere in the obscurities of his country’s litera- 
‘an anticipation of the modern process. In the case of 
oil print it was Emanuel Mariot, so we learn from Pro- 
yn A, Albert in “ Eder’s Jahrbuch,” who in 1866 printed 
jotographic impression on copper-plate paper, and pig- 
ted by the subsequent application of a greasy ink by 
ns of a velvet roller. Hach print was mounted and var- 
ed. We do not question the historical accuracy of 
description, but the main fact is that the late Herr 
jot was as silent in 1866 as he is now on the essential 
ne of the oil process, namely, its facility, if we may so 
ess it, of not being inked: in other words, that the 
od allows the pigment to be deposited or not, as the 
er thinks best. This Mr. Rawlins may justly claim 
ave been the first to recognise and to have applied 
ictorial ends. 


* * * 
lote on As already stated, we have found cellu- 
lishing loid dissolved in amyl acetate to be by 
Ichromes. i 


far the best varnish to use, but we have 
with one or two cases in which the varnished film 
eda tendency to rise and curl up at the edges. This 
ot be attributed to the nature of the varnish, for in 
ar circumstances it would no doubt have occurred 
any other kind. To prevent it we have adopted a pro- 
fe that we have often employed before in the case of 
lary stripped gelatine films laid down on glass, which 
limes show a similar tendency to rise at the edges. 
leis laid on the plate about one-eighth of an inch from 
dge, and a cut is made through the film with a knife. 
f@ moving the rule a small flat chisel is then run along 
ge so as to pare off all loose film. This is done on all 
sides of the plate, which is then varnished right over 
edges of the glass. A nerfect seal is thus obtained at 
Iges, and the film cannot rise or “frill” any further 
mi breaking through the film of celluloid, which is 
0 tough to permit any such rupture. 


* * * 


Speaight We are interested in learning from inci- 
Al h dental letters in the London press that 
. Smeal goes well with the scheme of Mr. 
: Speaight for isolating the Marble Arch from Hyde 
and virtually moving it into a position which will 
se the congestion of traffic which occurs at this 
eof West End London. Mr. Speaight, in a letter 
@ “Telegraph,” allays the fears of those who have 
il that the isolation of the Arch would detract from 
ghity as a London landmark. He instances the recent 
Wements in the neighbourhood of the Wellington 
V which a roadway has just been formed round that 
2 Mr. Speaight may congratulate himself that he 
thin measurable distance of seeing the realisation 
S plans for the improvement of one of London’s 
St highways. Even if he has to confess himself 
al to the task of moving Big Ben to somewhere east 


d g y 
llington Street ! (See our advertisement pages.) 


% * * 


rading Of recent years there has been a great 
Ounts, demand for what are, very illogically, 


“Art” mounts and mounting papers. Why they 


called we do not know, unless it is because they are 
tt tints,” 


But then we have never been able to 


understand what an “Art tint” is, or how it is specially 
distinguished from any other tint. There is, however, one: 
very disconcerting feature of the popular art mount, and. 
that is the readiness with which it fades if exposed to. 
Strong light. All the tints are not equally sensitive, but 
the dark greens and olives seem to be exceptionally fugitive: 
in sunlight, and these, unfortunately, are among the most 
popular colours. In some cases a few days in sunlight is. 
sufficient to bleach the green into a dirty light brown, there- 
fore it is obviously wise to test all mounts before use. Of’ 
late years we have frequently heard comments on the 

hideous tone of the mount in the case of particular exhi-- 
bition pictures. Sometimes the colour has been so bad 

that it became impossible to believe that it had ever been 

deliberately selected. Probably in most instances it was 

simply a case of fading, and the exhibitor did not deserve: 
the charge of bad taste that was hurled at him. We may, 

however, very fairly accuse an exhibitor of carelessness if* 
he mounts a print In a permanent process, such as carbon, 
gum, or oil, on a mount that will not retain its colour. 

Remounting a print is no easy task, therefore it is quite ami 
important matter to use a mount that will last. 


> 
MATT CARBON. 
ING 
A somewhat less flaccid feel is necessary with prints: 
intended for opal instead of flexible support before: 


squeegeeing, otherwise the edge of tissue may buckle in 
places. The rubber of the flat pattern squeegee will soon 
get notched and cut upon the edges of the plates; it is. 
therefore customary to grind the edges of the plates. With: 
regard to the squeegee, many printers suddenly find 
increasing numbers of blisters from an unknown cause, 
When this occurs the squeegee should be looked to, and! 
if the rubber is soft and yielding or loose in the wooden 
handle, a new one should be purchased, or a new blade- 
inserted, as may be done in a new pattern of squeegee just 
placed on the market. 

The plates as they receive the prints should be laid face: 
down upon one another with blotting paper between, 
placing the first one on a piece of flat glass. A fairly heavy: 
weight should be kept upon them, and the pile limited to: 
fifteen. Should there be about fifty prints to transfer, the: 
first pile will then be ready for developing, and should be 
placed in rack with an inch or so of space between each 
plate. It is plunged into the developing water previously” 
adjusted by thermometer to 105 deg. Fahr., moving up and 
down again to remove airbells. 

The tissue will soon “ bleed,” and the backing should be: 
stripped from the plates as soon as possible. The prints 
may then be left to develop themselves, but it is far better 
to remove each one singly from the racks and lave with 
water to remove the dissolved pigment. 

The prints will probably not develop at the same rate, 
and those ready first should be at once removed to a tank 
of clean water. We lay stress on this, since leaving to» 
soak in the hot water usually means prints covered with 
minute blisters, looking like tiny white spots in the print, 
and resembling air bubbles more than blisters. For this: 
reason over-printed images can seldom be saved on opal 
by using hotter water or leaving to soak. We cannot 
understand why the blisters should be so minute ; ordinary 
support does allow a lot of boiling, but when prints upon it: 
do blister the latter are always large. The tissue seems to» 
adhere rather more firmly to the flexible support, for 
it is almost impossible to avoid frilling on opal when the: 
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safe-edge is on the film e of the negative, and a very 
heavy stream of water will often wash up a heavy shadow. 
The zine racks should not be placed in alum solution, which 
may either be put in a very large shallow dish, in which 
the plates can lie, or into a wooden tank with wooden 
grooves cut into the sides, which will take a large number 
of plates in a small space. The plates need only be five 
minutes in alum, and the subsequent washing need take no 
longer if two changes can be given in that time. This 
means a tremendous saving of time, and is a very great 
convenience for workers, for the batch can be started and 
finished straight away without long waits for alum and for 
subsequent washing necessary when paper supports are 
used, Moreover, it is well known that the sooner a print 
can be developed and finished the more certain and better 
the result, as there is less chance of dust and dirt adhering 
to the gelatine. 

After squeegeeing the final support on to the carbon 


film, the whole is placed in the racks and left to dry. 
attempt should be made to strip from the plate before 
paper is absolutely dry, or very bad marks will be the re: 

Before concluding we must point,out the greatest 
vantage that opal temporary support used in racks 
over the other variety, and that is the entire freedon 
the prints from abrasions. It well known how 
tender gelatine film is frequently scrubbed by the edge 
other prints developing or washing at the same time. 
papers have such a-tendency to cling together that 
the very greatest care can avoid much loss from this ea 

In point of view of the superiority of opal, we think 
professional printers will bear us out when we say thi 
is often difficult to get clean vignetted carbons when u 
flexible support, the result being nearly alw “Dit 
and scratched with light streaks on the lights, mea 
either total waste or much aerograph work. This is 
tirely obviated when using opal plates. 


a 


CARBON ENLARGEMENTS DIRECT BY ARTIFICI/ 
LIGHT ON ‘“CARBOGRAPH”’ PAPER. 


For some time past short announcements have appeared as to 
the introduction of a new type of printing paper which should 
combine in itself the quality of permanence of carbon with the 
facility of production by artificial light, which that material 
vossesses. This new printing medium has at length ayneared 
in the shape of the so-called ‘‘ Carbograph ” tissue of the Rotary 
Photographic Co., by whom it is issued at prices which are almost 
exactly double those charged for ordinary bromide paper. 
That the new material is obviously a quite new departure in 
printing methods is obvious from a perusal of the articles which 
appear in this issue. It will be found that in taking the first 
opportunity of laying particulars of the new method before our 
readers we have not allowed ourselves a licence of space in 
excess of the interest wth which this innovation in pigment 
printing is certain to be regarded. With “ Carbograph” at his 
disposal the photographer spreads a sheet of paper on his enlarg- 
ing easel, exposes just as he would a bromide paper, and forth- 
with produces on any desired surface a carbon print of rich 
characteristic quality. When we state this—and the fact can 
be confirmed by any photographer in half an hour—we have 
shown, we believe, that the new paper can come before the 
vhotographic public with a reasonable assurance of being 
investigated wth interest not only by the worker whose aim 
is the exhibition print, but by the large purchasing class whose 
particular care is the commercial possibilities of their technical 
methods. 


The Principle of ‘‘Carbograp’ .”’ 


The essential principle of “ Carbograph” is not at all complex. 
The paper carries a bromide emulsion, with which is incor- 
porated a pigment which at present may be red chalk, light 
green, or warm or cold sepia. On exposure to light and on 
development an image of metallic silver is formed, just as in 
ordinary bromide printing. The next step constitutes the new 


{ 


part of the process. Instead of passing to the fixing-bath, 
print is immersed in a bath of bichromate. Here the s 
image plays the part of light; it reduces the bichromate, 
the reduced products tan the gelatine of the emulsion t 
extent proportionate to the amount of silver vresent—thi 
to say, the silver image is supplemented by one in insol 
gelatine. The next step is to develop this “carbon” it 
carbon fashion, and to obtain the print possessing all the 
manence and beauty associated with the carbon process. 

The silver image, although the active agent in the proce: 
not itself affected, but is left in the final print. It can be e 
removed if desired, or advantage can be taken of its pres 
to modify the character of the final “ Carbogravh.” 


The Process at a Glance. 


Thus the essential operations in the making of a ca 
enlargement, by the “ Carbograph” tissue are as follows :— 

Exposure of the bromide paper. 

Development as for bromide paper, five to seven minutes. 

Clearing and rinsing, five minutes in all. 

Sensitising in bichromate, three minutes. 

Rinsing, two minutes. 

Transfer to final support, ten minutes. 

Development in hot water, about five minutes. 

Fixing in hypo and washing, about half an hour. 


It will thus be seen that within a little over one hot 
putting the negative in the enlarging lantern a finished ca 
enlargement may be hung up to dry, and that during the gr 
part of this time the prints need no personal supervision. 
precise manipulation required in the nrocess will be fui 
gathered from the following notes by Mr. C. Welborne P 
one of the first independent workers to take un the new met 
We supplement Mr. Piper’s article with the essential port 
of the official instructions for the use of the paper. 


“REMARHS ON ‘CARBOGRAPH’ PRINTING,” BY C. WELBORNE PIPER 


No one can complain in these days that photography is 
standing still and making no progress, for new and important 
processes so rapidly follow one another that we can hardly 
assimilate the principles of one before the next makes its appear- 
ance. The very latest is the “Carbograph” process of the 


Rotary Company, which, from a few days’ practical experience, 


I can safely describe as a process of the utmost import 
and utility. The practical character of the process is pr 
by the fact that I succeeded in producing satisfactory re: 
from the very first of my experiments. I found it perf 
easy to produce a carbon enlargement direct from the orig 
negative within one hour from the start, using an incandes 
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gas enlarging lantern. ii this is compared with the ordinary 
process, involving the production first of a positive, then of an 
enlarged negative, and necessitating contact printing by day- 
Jight, the advantages of the “Carbograph” method are evidently 
enormous. Besides all this, the result is an image amenable to 
a ceriain degree of intensification or reduction, and even to a 
slight modification of colour. 

This new paper is coated with a combination of pigmented 
gelatine and silver bromide, and the effect of the initial exposure 
js, of course, confined to the silver bromide. The exposed image 
js developed with ferrous oxalate or iron citrate, and after clear- 
ing and a brief wash it is “sensitised” with a solution of 
potassium bichromate and alum. The reactions at this stage 
are evidently akin to those that take place in the “Ozobrome ” 
and the “ Bromoil” proeesses. ‘Though in the “ Carbograph ” 
process the silver image is not bleached, yet the velatine in the 
jmmediate neighbourhood of the silver is tanned or hardened, 
the result being that from this sensitising operation the print 
van be treated exactly as am exposed sensitised carbon tissue— 
that is to say, it can be transferred to a suitable support and be 
developed with hot water in the usual fashion. The hot water 
then dissolves the untanned gelatine, carrying away with it the 
pigment, and also the unexposed silver bromide in the high- 
lights. An ordinary ‘hypo-fixing bath removes all traces of 
unaltered silver bromide that may adhere to or be left in the 
print, and the result is an image in pigment and metallic silver. 


Control Methods. 


Tt is the presence of the silver in this resulting image that 
gives us the control over density and colour that we do not possess 
in the ordinary carbon process. The colour is deepened by the 
silver, and we can brighten or lighten it by removing the silver, 
or further darken it by carrying out an intensifying process upon 
the silver. The effect varies somewhat with the colour of the 
pigment, but in all cases reduction materially reduces contrast. 
‘Two of the colours in the papers I have tested were “ photo- 
rown” and “light green.” The photo-brown plus silver is a 
strong deep brown, but minus the silver it is more ransparent 
and a very rich red-brown. The “light green” plus silver is a 
quiet, deep colour, Minus the silver, the tint is much lighter, and 
the result tends to flatness, so that varying degrees of reduction 
enable one to control the degree of contrast. The presence of 
silyer in the image is thus a most valuable feature, while it can- 
hot in any way detract from the permanency of the result. 


Some Guide to Exposure. 


As regards exposure, the Rotary Company state that the 
“photo-brown” and “red chalk” tissues require ten times as 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE “ 


The following are taken, with some slight revision, from an 
advance proof of the official instructions for the use of “ Carbo- 
graph” paper issued by the Rotary Company. 

The average speed of the “ Carbograph ” tissue is equivalent 
to medium speed bromide paper, and it is therefore absolutely 
‘essential that packets are only opened and the tissue handled in 
safe orange-yellow lighted room, 


Exposure, 
The tissue is as equally suitable for contact printing as enlarg- 
ing, but care must be taken that negatives selected for this 
Process are always e-edged to prevent the pigment washing 
“ng during development of the carbon print. 
It will be found that lighter colours of the “Carbograph” 
Yequire somewhat less exposure than the deeper one. The test 
pPleces of Re vaph bromide paper in the packets are intended to 


og 


much exposure as ordinary rotograph bromide paver. The “ light 
green ” requires seven times and the “warm sepia” five times the 
exposure for bromide. These ratios I found to be quite reliable, 
and it is only a matter of two or three minutes to make a series 
of trial exposures on a slip of bromide and so determine the 
exact exposure for “Carbograph.” Enlarging from quarter to 
whole plate with incandescent gas, and using an eight-inch 
objective with one-inch aperture, the correct exposure proved to 
be about one and a quarter minutes on “ warm sepia” tissue with 
a thin negative. A vather “plucky” negative required eight 
minutes with “ photo-brown ” and six with “ light green.” The 
former result was just right after complete removal of the silver, 
but the latter was too thin and flat in the same circumstances. 
With the silver left in it had Just about the right degree of 
density. These strike me as good illustrations of the short 
exposures required with a feeble light, such as incandescent gas, 
and of the control possible over the final result. 

From my experience, it appears that the process is quite easy, 
provided exposure is correct, and this condition also is auite 
readily ensured. As regards the quality of the results, that is 
everything that could be wished. If the silver is removed the 
result is identical with that produced by the ordinary carbon 
process, and therefore just as good or as bad as a carbon print 
may be. With the silver left in the effect is only that of a 
modified and more opaque pigment, and it could be matched by 
selecting a suitable ordinary carbon tissue. 

Curiously enough, though the tissue appears black in the 
yellow light employed in the first stages, yet the image is very 
clearly visible on development. With the lighter shades of 
pigment, all details are visible, hence to a certain extent the 
progress of development can be judged by observation. I have 
not yet had time to test the effect of varying the time of 
development, and have hitherto developed for a fixed period 
of five minutes. Probably, however, it will be found advisable 
to vary the time according to the quality of the negative. The 
process is of such a nature that many slight modifications are 
possible, and perhaps some of them may proye to be useful in 
the case of exceptional negatives. 
A warning is necessary with regard to the use of stale sen- 
sitiser. If too much exhausted, the effect is that of bad under- 
exposure, and the whole image may wash out in the hot water. 
If kept filtered, the sensitiser can be used several times, but 
it must not be overworked. 

I found it best to leave the silver in the image until the result 
was dry, as I could then better judge whether reduction was 
necessary. If reduction is known tobe necessary the hypo and 
ferricyanide reducing bath can be used in place of the nlain 
hypo bath, and thus the time can be somewhat shortened. 

C. WeiBorNne Piper. 


CARBOGRAPH” PROCESS, 


be used for trial exposures. The following numbers give the 
times of exposure compared with that for Rotograph bromide 
paper :— 


Engraving black 9 times | Light green 7 times 
Photo-brown LO Warm sepia . 1 4 
Red chalk. NOs, | Cold sepia .. Sane. 


That is to say, if the bromide test slip requires four seconds, 
forty seconds must be given on the red-chalk “ Carbograph.” 

The most important matter regarding exposure is not to under- 
time; over-exposure, unless excessive, can generally be easily 
corrected during the carbon development. 


Development of the Bromide. 


The exposed tissue is immersed without a preliminary soaking 
in water, in either a ferrous oxalate or iron citrate developer ; 
other developers, owing to their greater or Jess tanning action, 
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cannot be advised for “Carbograph.” A good ferrous oxalate 


developer is as follows :— 


I. -Rotass-oxalates-..:-c.c6s-.:5 
Distilled water (hot) to... 


Il. Ferrous sulphate.. 


300 gms. 
TS COORCCSS mer 


80 ems. 


Citric acid 5 gms. 
Distilled water .............. : 250 ees, 


Immediately before use add one part of No. IT. to five of 
No. I., and add to the mixture five drops of a ten per cent. 
solution of potassium bromide, i.e., 24 minims per fluid ounce. | 

For those, however, who wish to use the iron developer | 
together with the least amount of trouble, and yet obtain results | 
exactly as given by the ferrous oxalate developer, the powder iron 
citrate developer is strongly recommended by the Rotary Com- 
pany. This developer keeps indefinitely in powder form, and 
as long as the precaution is taken of using distilled or boiled 
water in making it up in solution, and filling bottle to neck, 
it will be found to keep and work well even weeks after having 
been prepared. The addition to the solution of a few drops of 
potassium bromide is advisable. 

With correct exposure development will be complete in from five 
to seven minutes—that is, the deposition of the metallic silver 
can be seen generally quite distinctly in the shadow and half- 
tone portions towards the end of time, and especially in the 
- lighter colour tissues. It is, however, advisable always to adopt 
a constant time for the development, and also uniform tempera- 
ture (50 to 60 degrees F.) as far as possible to ensure a full amount 
of metallic silver being deposited in the pigmented film. 


Clearing. 

Development being completed, the tissue should be immersed 
without washing for one minute in a one per cent. solution of 
glacial acetic acid. 

14 drams. 

20 ozs. 


10 ces. 
1,000 ces. 


Glacial acetic acid. 
AWNEN I) sey (ebea rence 
This bath is used to prevent the precipitation of basic iron 
salts in the film, which might otherwise cause iron stains. After 
this acid bath the print is well rinsed in three or four changes 
of water, and then transferred to the sensitising solution as 


under. 
Sensitising. 


To proceed with the production of the carbon print a bichro- | 
mate bath is necessary as follows :— 


40 gms. 
1,000 ces. 
ADO 


Potassium bichromate 
WAFEMEOR Gagsoee cecGoncoboneebes 
Potash alum (10 per cent sol.)... 


The sensitiser may be used repeatedly if care is taken to 
always filter through a plug of cotton wool or filter-paper 
before re-use. It is also advisable to store the sensitiser in 
a deep amber bottle to prevent its deterioration by exposure 
to light. 

The “ Carbograph” print is immersed for three minutes in 
the above sensitiser, the dish being gently rocked all the time. 
As care should be taken to prevent air-bells forming on the 
surface, it is a good practice to gently wipe the surface of the 
film as soon as it is placed in the sensitiser by passing a flat 
camel-hair brush (kept for this purpose) across from end to 
end in each direction. 

The temperature of the sensitiser should also be carefully 
observed; it should not be too warm, and if necessary even 
cooled by. ice in summer or humid weather. A good method 
to ensure uniformity under ordinary conditions is to make 
up sensitiser before proceeding with an evening’s work, then 
to place the measure containing the sensitiser in a vessel con- 
taining freshly drawn cold water, and to leave it there until 
required for immediate use; by so doing it is easy to rely on 
its being at the right temperature. 


It is also advisable not to touch the tissue with fingers whils 
in this bath. 

The above are, of course, only the precautions observed by th 
careful worker when working the ordinary carbon tissues. 

After treatment with this bath the tissue is immersed il 
clean cold water for three minutes, or, better, rinsed in thre 
or four changes of water before transferring to mounting paper 


Transferring the ‘‘ Carbograph”’ to the Mounting 
Paver. 

In order to avoid loss of fine detail in the carbon print, it i 
essential to squeegee the tissue to a piece of well-soaked transfe 
paper, and to leave it from ten to fifteen minutes between sheet 
of blotting-paper under light pressure before development— 
just as in ordinary carbon work. 


The Carbon 


Development, which can be done in full artificial light o1 
weak daylight, is proceeded with in the usual way, in hot water 
The temperature at first should not exceed 100 to 105 degree: 
F. When the print on its support has been immersed for abow 
a minute the pigment should show a tendency to ooze out at 
the edges. This may be assisted by passing the tip of the 
finger along the safe edge portion of the print to start the action 
One corner is then lifted, and the whole of the original support 
gently pulled away. Generally not more than a minute shoule 
be allowed before striving, otherwise air-bubbles may form 
in the film. 

Development is preferably effected in a fairly deep dish. 
and a piece of glass or opal may be used for a support, although 
this is not really essential. Further, unless the print is muck 
over-exposed it is advisable not to pour a direct stream of wate 
over the surface, as is so often done for ordinary carbon, for the 
reason that under normal conditions it will be found that the 
pigment is much more soluble, and too strong a stream of hot 
water is liable to make the resultant print somewhat grainy 

If exposure has been somewhat long, clear high-lights car 
be obtained by gently passing a saturated pad of cotton woo. 
over these places. It will also be noticed that the safe-edgeo 
portions of prints retain a certain amount of insoluble pigment, 
but this also can be readily removed by passing cotton wool 
over the edges in similar manner. 


** Development.,”’ 


Fixing. 

When development is completed it will be noticed the prints 
have a milky appearance, due to the presence of the unaffected 
silver bromide. ‘This is now remoyed by immersing print in a 
twenty per cent. plain hypo solution as under :— 


200 gms. 4 ozs. 
1,000 ces. 20 ozs. 


As soon as fixation commences the print will be seen to gain 
enormously in brilliancy and depth of colour. When the print 
is fully fixed (that is, in ten to fifteen minutes), it should be 
well washed in cold water to remove the hypo, and afterwards 
hardened in a one per cent. solution of alum to prevent accidental 
damage to the film. - It is then well rinsed and hung un to dr 

The print thus obtained still contains the metallic silver 
, but is, of course, absolutely permanent even if this is 
left in. The worker can, however, if he so desires, remove all 
traces of silyer leaving only the carbon image. To do this 
the following reducing bath is used in place of the hypo fixing- 
bath given above is used) 


ime 


I. Hypo 100 gms, 2 ozs. 
Water 1,000 ces. 20.028. 

II. Potass terricyanide TOO) aH, seocnanes 2 ozs. 
Wiatericccs nce ReNiaGSaE DE OOOKCCSiy cee rane cess 2() ozs. 
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For use take two parts of No. I. and add 

The print should be subsequently well w 
ess has disappeared. 

In some cases leaving 


part of No. II. 
hed till all yellow: 


the metallic silver in the print may be 
onsidered a detriment, as it has a tendency to darken the tone 
| little, but frequently it will be found a really valuable aid, 
specially where the negative used has a tendency to harshness ; 
Iso, it is quite possible, if the silver image is left in, to intensify 
he print afterwards by treatment with any i fier as adopted 
‘or bromide work. 


Alternative Method of Working. 


If a large number of prints are required the following method 
nay be substituted so as to divide the process into two distinct 
parts. 
After developing and clearing the bromide nage, the “ Carbo- 
gaph” is sensitised in the bichromate solution as usual, only 
it is advisable in this case to use only a half quantity of the 
added ten per cent. solution of potash alum to the sensitiser, 
which would read 10 ces., or half an ounce, instead of that given. 
m the formula. After sensitising and rinsing the print should 
be fixed and washed, in accordance with the uctions already 
ziven, and then allowed to dry. 

The transfer of the tissue to its support, 


and its subsequent 


hot-water development, can then be carried out at any later date 
within the limits generally allowed for ordinary sensitised 
sarbon tissues (five to seven days) so long as it is properly stored 
meanwhile. 


Prints which are prepared by this method are much less liable 
fo damage in handling whilst wet than those finished without 
intermediate drying ; but, of course, this method increases the 
length of time necessary for producing results, and so annuls 
some of the advantages of the “ Carbograph” proce: 


Safe-edging. 


In “Carbograph” enlarging it is not 1 ary to safe-edge 
the negative. Instead, a piece of thin cardboard (as used in 
stiffening large packets of bromide paper) is taken and the centre 
portion cut out so as to form a frame half an inch in width, 
and of outside side corresponding to the piece of tissue. This 
can then be pinned on the enlarging easel over the tissue, care 
being taken that both edges coincide, and will effectively safe- 
adge the tissue and ensure its being kept during exposure. 

In judging development of the carbon print it is advisable 
to stop a little earlier than would be considered correct for 


ordinary Rotary carbon tissues, as allowance should be made 
for the unaltered bromide of silver suspended in the film, which 
will afterwards be removed in fixing. 

Handle the tissue as little as possible during development, 
etc. The tissue being coated on a good stout support, it is really 
only necessary to handle it at edges with finger-tips. 


SoaKing Transfer Paper, 

The thicker transfer papers always require more preliminary 
soaking than thinner ones, and it is a good practice to place 
the necessarv number of supports for a batch of carbon prints 
in soak previous to making exposures, so as +o ensuxe their 
being in proper condition when required later on. 


Correct Position Enlargements, 


To obviate reversal of image in enlarging, place the glass side 
of the negative nearest to lens, and not film side, as is customary 
in ordinary enlarging. 


The 


If the ferricyanide reducer is to be used on Carbograph for 
obtaining a pure carbon image, care should be taken to see all 
traces of the sensitiser are washed out after hot water develop- 
ment, otherwise traces of potash alum left in suspension may 
cause blue stains directly the Carbograph print is immersed in 
the reducer. 

In preparing the sitiser it is always advisable when the 
potassium is all dissolved (hot water should be used for this) 
to pass the solution through cotton wool or filter paper to re- 
move all suspended matter before pouring into the stock bottle ; 
also as the bichromate should be kept from exposure to strong 
light, the sensitiser should be stored in a deeply-tinted bottle, 
or the ordinary bottle wrapped in brown paper. 

The double transfer process can, of course, be used if desired, 
as for ordinary carbon, but in enlarging this is not necessary, 
as correct position prints are obtained by reversing the nega- 
tive in the lantern as previously mentioned. 


Silver Reducer. 


Choosing the Squeegee, 


It is advisable to always use a good quality flat squeegee—one 
having a strip of easily flexible rubber—as it is important that 
the tissues should not be too roughly treated during this pro- 
cess, and many squeegees of inferior quality contain only rubber 
yesembling ink eraser more than anything else. 


Avstratian Duty on Pxorograpuic Marerrars.—The Acting 
Prime Minister (according to the correspondent of the “Chemist and 
Diuggist”) stated, in reply to a question in the House of Represen- 
tatives on September 26, that a duty at t. 
being charged, and paid under protest, on 
and negatives (whether of foreign or British manufacture), notwith- 
standing that under the new tariff the du y is only 5 per cent. on 
foreign imports and British imports are free. He explained that the 
deposit of the higher rate is necessary, because at present that is 
the only uty sanctioned by law. Should the proposed tariff not 
Pass into law, the old rates would necessarily be reverted to. In the 
‘vent of the new tariff being enacted, all the duties now collected 


would be refunded, because there would be no legal authority to 
retain them. 


he rate of 15 per cent. is 
photographic dry plates 


Movrricattons or rH Avrocnrom™ DnvsLcrrr.—As the result of 
experiments made by MM. A. and L. Lumiére and 
Seyewetz it has been found that the formula for the first develop- 
Ment of Autochrome plates is still the best which the makers can 
» but may be considerably modified in certain respects 


a series o 


teco mimen¢ 


if the temperature departs at all from that of 60 deg. F. or if errors 
of exposure are to be compensated for. The colder the developer, the 
longer should be the time of development, and vice versa: at 
50 deg. the time should be four minutes, at 70 deg. two minutes, 
and at 80 deg. one and a half minutes. In the case of slight over- 
exposure up to about four times the normal, the time of development 
may be reduced to not less than half; for exposure of more than 
four times correct, the development should be one and a half minutes 
at 60 deg., or one minute at 70 deg. F. For still greater over- 
exposure the composition of the developer may be modified, using 
about twice the pyro and half the ammonia, and developing for 
six and a half minutes. In the case of under-exposure the time of 
development may be doubled, or, in cases of great under-exposure, 
the pyro halved, the ammonia doubled, and the time of deyelop- 
ment increased to six minutes. The full text of MM. Lumiére’s 
paper will appear in our columns at an early date. 

Tur Prorocrapuic Crus.—Mr. A. Corbett informs us that he has 
been elected hon. secretary and treasurer, and requests that all 
communications be directed to him to. 9. Riffel Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W. 
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SOME NEW FACTS OF STAND DEVELOPMENT. 


[The following paper, just i 


dilution of a developer to, say, one-tenth strength, doe 


irregularity from this cause. 


A merHop of developing plates which always appeals by its 
apparent simplicity and economy, is that which is known by 
the name of “Stand development.” For convenience we write 
of “Stand development” in the sense described below. By 
“Time development” we understand development for a fixed 
time with a developer of about the normal strength. “Time 
development,” as users of our plates know, is advised by us in 
the case of colour-sensitive plates. In “stand” development 
the plates are placed in a grooved tank with a dilute 
developer, and are left to soak until finished. At first sight 
this method seems easy, and at the same time, owing to the dilu- 
tion of the developer, economical—in actual fact, however, we 
doubt whether it is either. 

Tt can scarcely be considered economical in the first vlace, 
because the tanks made for the purpose, ingenious and con- 
venient as they are, require a very large auantity of developer ; 
one of the smallest, for instance, requires 29ozs. of developer to 
develop six half-plates; and after a development lasting for 
half an hour the developer would be so oxidised that it would 
not be advisable to use it a second time; so that the claim of 
economy can scarcely be justified. 


A Fallacy of Stand Development. 


Tt must also be remembered that in dealing with “stand” 
development we cannot go away and leave the plate to develop 
itself for an indefinite time any more than one can with any 
ordinary development. If a plate would require 3 minutes in an 
ordinary developer, and 30 minutes to give the same result in a 
“stand” developer, then if it were left for an hour in the 
“stand” developer it would be just as much spoiled as if it 
were left for 6 minutes in the ordinary developer; so that it is 
essential with stand development to know the time which the 
development will take. 


Weakened Developer Needs Disproportionately 
Longer Time. 


Inasmuch as we recommend time development with our 
colour-sensitive plates, a large number of the users of those 
plates have adopted “stand” development, and have appealed 
to us to give them the time which developers of various formule 
should take. At first sight it would appear to be a simple 
thing to give this time :—Suppose, for instance, that the metol- 
hydroquinone formula which we recommend on the cards en- 
closed in our plate boxes, requires 5 minutes for development, 
then it might be supposed that if this developer were diluted 
10 times it would require 50 minutes for development, or that, 
at any rate, if it did not require 50 minutes for development, 
we could give the amount it did require ; such, for instance, as 
15 times instead of 10 times the time given on the cards. We 
were, however, aware that probably influences which were not 
obvious would disturb this conclusion, and we haye recently 
made an investigation of the question, and have obtained the 
following results :— 

We used for our experiments rodinal, glycin, and pyro-soda 
developers, abandoning metol-hydroquinone, which did not 
seem to us suitable for “stand” development on account of its 
easy oxidation. Rodinal is largely used for “stand” develop- 
ment, and we commenced our experiments with this. 


ued as acircular by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, 
periments made in the firm’s research laboratory on this method of development. 


Messrs. Wratten also point out the necessity of precautions to avoid 
the necessarily protracted period of “stand ” development.—EKps. “ B.J.”] 


will be seen to contain the results of ex- 
Messrs. Wratten’s experiments show that 


s not prolong development ten times, but that the time required with the: 
weak stand developer varies according to the quantity of air dissolved in the water. 


Glycin is found to be lea 


t subject to 
fog and markings during 


The Reason: Oxidation by Dissolved Air. 

A plate was developed for 3 minutes in 1 in 20 rodinal 
‘Rodinal was then diluted to be 1 in 200, and other pieces of th 
same plate were developed in it, the time being found whic 
was necessary to give the same result. If the developer wer 
diluted with distilled water which had been freed completel: 
from air by means of a vacuum pump, the time of developmen 
required was not 30 minutes, as would be calculated from th 
dilution, but 42 minutes. If it were diluted with recently dis 
tilled water, which is as free from air as any that can be 
ally obtained, the time of development was 46 minutes, while i 
it were diluted with ordinary tap water, the time of develop 
ment was 53 minutes. 

From this it will be seen that it would not be possible to giv 
any factor by which the times we give for 1 in 22 rodinal couk 
be multiplied if the rodinal were diluted 10 times, becaus 
the time of develonment would depend entirely upon the amoun 
of air dissolved in the user’s wa 
knowledge or control. 


il 


er; an amount beyond ow 
We thetefore experimented with glycit 
and with pyro-soda, and found that neither of these developer 
were sensitive to air in the water. They took the same tim: 
to develop the plate whether they were diluted with absolutel; 
air-free water, or with the ordinary tap water; we found, how 
ever, that if pyro-soda were diluted 10 times from our usua 
formula, it took not 30 minutes to produce the same result a 
was produced by the strong developer in 3 minutes, but 4 
minutes. So that if the pyro-soda developer which we giv 
be diluted 10 times, then the time of deyelonment must be mul 
tipled by 15. This peculiarity was not shared by a glycin de 
veloper, and we consider this the most satisfactory for use i 
“stand” development. To sum up:— 
Two 
If a pyro-soda formula be diluted 10 times, the time of de 
velopment should be increased 15 times; the following formul 


requires 15 times the time of development given on the card 
with the plates. 


Recommended Formule. 


PyRO-SoODA. 


(1) Sodium sulphite 100 gms. 6 oz. 
ahOkconconnganaonice ij gms. 1 oz. 
Sulphuric acid 2 ces 1 dr. 
Water 10,000 ees 600 oz, 

(2) Sodium carbonate 100 gms. 6 072, 
Water 10,000 ces. 600 oz. 


md 2. 


For glycin we recommend the following formula, which will 
require 10 times the time of development given on the plates :— 


GLYCIN. 
9 gms. 4 OZ 
Iphite 27 gms. = OZ. 
Potassium carbonate 46 gms. a OZ. 
N Viator ce i 10,000 ees. 6°0 oz. 


We do not recommend metol, rodinal, or metol-hydroquinone, 
on account of the difficulty with air in the water. May we also 


point out that though the experience of our research laboratory 
is at the service of all our correspondents, yet we cannot under- 
take to give times of development for special formule, unless 
the result is likely to prove of general use and interest. 
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Tank Markings and Fog. 


Another-point to which we wish to call attention relates to 
e defects arising from general fog, and from edge markings, 
) plates developed in “stand” development tanks. A nlate 
ming development is peculiarly susceptible to fog, as much so 
_at any period of its existence, and particularly to chemical 
tion, so that the long development time of a stand-developed 
late always tends to produce a danger of fog. In tanks made 
‘zinc, the zinc may not only be attacked by the chemicals 
ed, but may itself also fog plates. All bad air. fumes of 
med gas, stagnant water, and the multitude of chemical im- 
writies in the air and solutions of a badly ventilated and not 
ways thoroughly clean dark-room, will unite to attack plates 
hich are soaking in a developer, whilst 
sed for the purpose of fixing, are always liable to the suspicion 
f hypo contamination. It may be pointed out that the de- 
elopers given here contain no bromide. The addition of a small 
nantity of bromide will generally diminish any slight trace 
{fog, but when using bromide it must be remembered that for 
ioderate amounts of bromide the time of development should 
ot be altered, but the time of exposure must be increased ; 


tanks, which are also * 


that is to say, a plate which is to be developed in a bromided 
developer will require a somewhat fuller exposure than one to 
be developed in an unbromided developer. 

Edge markings are frequently accompanied by a lack of 
gradation in the high-lights. The cause of the edge marking 
and the lack of gradation is the same; it is that in many of the 
tanks on the market the plates are too close together, and are too 
close to the bottom of the tank; the result is t 
a certain’ extent starved of developer, so that the development 
progresses more rapidly in the half-tones and shadows than in 
the high-lights of the plate, producing a flattening of the high- 
lights ; while the marking on the lower edge is caused by the 
solution of the backing which falls to the bottom of the tank 
and accumulates on the lower edge of the plates, the backing 


from one plate affecting the face of ‘the plate immediately 
behind it. . 


nat the plate is to 


This can be to some extent prevented by placing all plates 
face to face and back to back in pairs in the tank. 

Tn conclusion, we do not as a general rule recommend “ stand” 
development, though it is sometimes convenient, but if it is 
desired that it should be used, then the details given here will 
probably prove of service. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


eens econ al 


Increase of the arc can be produced by increasing the current or 
y using “effect” or impregnated carbons. For printing, only 
hose impregnated carbons which give a white light should be used, 
§ the others are too poor in blue and violet rays. If coloured 
tiginals have to be copied and a light approximating to daylight 
Sdesired, then the output of the lamp should be increased by the 
ise of impregnated carbons. 

An extremely effective form of: lamp, which gives a wide field of 
ery even illumination, is that in which the carbons, instead of being 


Fig. 9. 


One above the other; are both directed downwards at an angle of 
about 30deg., and are enclosed in framework, C' (Fig. 9), which 
hecomes partly magnetised, and blows the are out into a flame ot 
about lin, in length. In this form the positive crater is of minor 
account, the bulk of the light being actually resident in the are 
itself. 

From Fig. 9 it will be seen that the light is directed downwards 
and outwards over an angle of 160deg., though the maximum ot 
Visual luminosity lies in the direction of 7 from the positive crater. 
The intensity curve is compounded of that of the arc and that of the 
Positive crater, O (Fig. 10) shows that of the former and C, that 


of the latter, so that the final intensity curve becomes C’., and tor 
; 


iN, 


the illumination of a 
curve,” K. 

If a sheet of paper is laid below the lamp it will be found to 
blacken fairly symmetrically around the axis of the lamp—tbat is, 
round the perpendicular dropped from the are through O to the 
plane, and the greater visual luminosity of the positive crater can 
hardly be detected. The photo-chemical luminosity is chiefly due to 
the arc itself, but the light of the carbons flattens the curve and 
makes it more even. With such a lamp one may use a cone of nearly 


plane, # F, we have the “illumination 


Fig. 10. 


50 deg. for half-tone negatives and almost 60 deg. for those in line. 
It may be assumed that at a distance of 20in. a circle of about 18in. 
to 24in. diameter is sufficiently evenly illuminated. Sixteen inches 
is about as near as one can get to the lamp on account of the great 
heat evolved, though very short exposures may be made at 10in. 
A sheet of paper exposed at this distance gave a dark area of 155 
square inches. ‘ 

Testing the lamp, as in: previous cases, by printing with and 
without a sheet of glass, the light was found to contain about 33 per 
cent. of ultra-violet rays. 

The framework, ( (Fig. 9), which is called an “economiser,” 
practically acts not only as a reflector, but produces a partial 
vacuum, or, rather, a space in which there is less oxygen; therefore 
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~the consumption of the carbons is minimised. As a reflector it 
‘increases the light by about 30 per cent. Naturally a glass globe 
must also be used if the full effect of the “economiser” is to be 
-obtained, otherwise there would be diffusion of the air into the 


‘space of the “ economiser.’’ 


The Enclosed Arc. 


This type of lamp has lately found much favour. As very high 
voltages are used, it is necessary to enclose the carbons in a prac- 
tical vacuum, otherwise they would burn away very rapidly and 
:glow throughout their whole length. 

There is no crater, but the two poles are flat at the ends, and the 
wanders round and about the surfaces (Fig. 11). The positive 

+ pole, however, emits the most light, the negative — pole remain- 
ing comparatively dark. The arc 6 (Fig. 11) is over an inch long, 
and emits an intense violet light, which is increased by the white 
‘glowing positive pole. 
It is extremely easy to see visually the “illumination curve” of 
‘the positive carbon and that of the are by holding a sheet of white 
paper parallel to the lamp. The former is intensely white, whilst 
“the violet zone is comparatively dark. On the other hand, by 
replacing the white paper by a sheet of collodion P.O.P. an almost 
-eyen. tint is obtained, the more powerful photo-chemical ultra-violet 
ways evening up the action. 

The higher the voltage the richer in ultra-violet. and comparatively 


arc 


Fig. 11. 


‘poorer in the less refrangible rays the are becomes; therefore this 
‘lamp is not suitable for copying coloured objects on colour-sensitive 
plates. A yellow filter will increase the exposure about five times 
more than usual, or more still the lower the voltage. 

In consequence of the great separation of the carbons, the arc 
-emits its light almost without hindrance, and as it constantly 
changes its position it acts like a circle of light of about lin. in 
‘diameter, if we take into consideration only an angle of about 20deg. 
-on each side of the central horizontal line. 

The “illumination curve” is therefore somewhat flatter than that 
shown in Fig. 3 for a surface parallel to the carbons. The homo- 
geneity of the light is about equal to that of the lamp just pre- 
viously described, and for half-tone negatives a light cone of about 
‘A0deg., and for line one of about 60deg., can be utilised. 

A sheet of collodion paper, exposed at a distance of 10in., gives an 
almost circular spot of 155 square inches. 

Testing this lamp, as in previous cases, it was found that a sheet | 
-of collodion paper was blackened to thestandard tint at a distance 
of 20in. with t 


A 4-ampere lamp in ... 
A 6-ampere lamp in ... 


Ss 


70 seconds; 
33 seconds. 

The interposition of a sheet of glass jin. thick only increased the 
time by about 10 per cent. This is, of course, explained by the 
fact that the glass cylinder surrounding the lamp absorbs the 
greater part of the ultra-violet rays. 

An enamelled white reflector of the shape shown in Fig. 12 about 
doubles the light, and the standard tint was obtained in 16 seconds. 
At a distance of 20in. a negative prints three times as quick, or six 


from 40deg. to 60deg. can be used, it is possible to print a ne, 
24in. by 16in. at this distance. 

The high efficiency of the reflector is probably due to th 
that the whole of the rays emitted by the lamp are collectec 
reflected, so that it acts as a large reflecting surface. 

ee Sg tense 

THE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSMISSION OF PHOTOGRAP! 
Reavers of the daily press will have read of the installation o 
part of the “Daily Mirror” of Professor Kern’s method 6 
| electrical transmission of half-tone photographs. Last Thursc 


large company of journalists and 
Mirror”’ office to witness a demo 


hers assembled at the “. 
ion of the use of the 


a 


| 


a 


ro) 
mstra 


un 


ll 


it 


Photograph cabled to the Daily Mirror from Paris, November 8, 1907. 


between London and Paris for the telegraphing of a photogr: 
Professor Korn himself delivered a short lecture, and did his 
to make clear the highly technical method employed under 
system. ‘The results, which have peen reproduced in the “ Mirr 
show the complete sufficiency of the Korn process at the pre 
time for the purposes of the illustrated newspaper. They are a 
prising advance on those which were shown to us in London s 
five years ago by Professor Korn with the aid of an experime 
installation, which we believe was the first to be used outside ] 
fessor Korn’s own laboratory at Munich. As regards the electr 
methods adopted by Dr. Korn, we must refer our. readers to the j 
issues of the “B.J.,” in which they 
length. 


have been described at ss: 


Other Methods, 
Writing of the telectrographic method of M. A. Belin, the “D., 
Telegraph’s ” Paris correspondent says that the apparatus is difte; 
from that of Professor Korn, but is equally efficient. M. Belin ¢ 
not employ selenium, which, according to him, has a particular dr 
back. His transmitting apparatus is a cylinder, on which is wo; 
the photograph, which is in slight relief. As the cylinder revol 
a needle follows the surface of the photograph in spiral lines, ¢ 
sixth of a millimetre apart. The needle is carried by a level, wh 
oscillates more or less according to the movement of the former, ° 
which, being connected with the transmitting wire, causes ‘ 
intensity of the current to vary correspondingly. The receiv: 
apparatus carries another cylinder, revolving at exactly the same re 
round which is wound a sensitive film. An “ oscillograph,” cons: 
ing of a loop of the finest wire, through which the current pass 
and which bears a tiny mirror, one millimetre long by seven-ten 
of a millimetre wide, transmits, by means of an electric lamp, r: 
of light to a lens. The wire loop is more or less twisted, as the ¢ 
rent varies in strength, and the mirror is thus more or less deflec 
from its original position. The lens directs the rays through 
aperture in a screen on to the cylinder and the film. Each movem 


times with the‘ reflector, as in diffused daylight, and as a cone of 


of the needle in the transmitting apparatus thus exactly correspor 
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to a movement of the mirror at the other end, and the rays of mins 
thrown on the receiving film vary correspondingly in intensity, “As 
the needle follows the original photograph very closely, the reproduc- 
tion obtained is proportionately accurate, 

The Paris “ Journal ” also reports that an inventor, M. Berjonneau, 
has constructed a new tele-photographic apparatus, by which pictures 
may be transmitted to any distance by means of submarine cables. 
Tt is thought that it will even be possible by means of this apparatus 
to send pictures by wireless telegraphy. 


Photo-Dyechanical Dotes. 


ee eee ed Eee 
Section-Cut Half-Tone Screens 
AccoRDING to a recent specification (No. 58, 1907), a patent has been 
taken out for a process of preparing half-tone screens by cutting 
a section of cemented celluloid films. The patentee, Robert Krayn, 
2s, Marien Strasse, Berlin, employs the following method :— 

The layers or bands are piled up until a sufficiently thick block 
is produced, from which the veneers can be cut transversely and 
then be polished on both sides. The number of lines of these screens 
or veneers depends on the number of the layers piled up in the 
block. In order to produce cross screens two or more of such screens 
are cemented crosswise on to each other, and are then cemented 
between two sheets of glass. 

Single plates are then placed one upon another until a block of the 
required thickness is obtained, the plates being coated with the 
cement before putting them together. The plates thus assembled 
are then exposed to a strong hydraulic pressure, which unites them 
in a homogeneous block, which is cut into sections. 

In case the sections obtained as described above are piled up one 
upon another in such a manner that the transparent lines of one 
section lie over the opaque lines of the layer beneath it, and are then 
united again so as to form a block, which is again cut into sections 
which are vertical to the primary section of which it is composed, 
a yeneer would be produced, which would haye the appearance of a 
chess-board consisting of transparent and impervious squares, but it is 
nearly impossible to realise so. exact a fitting over each other of the 
different lines of the primary section. If the lines do not fit exactly 

“over each other, squares will also be obtained, but same will be 
seemingly irregular form, which might have an advantageous effect 
on the picture or photograph. ‘The screen can be employed as a 
direct support to the sensitive plate. The exposure to light takes 
place on the back part through the screen. The negative thus obtained 
is adapted to be directly employed for half-tone work. 

Ii layers of the thickness of the well-known roll film (0.05 mm.) 

are employed twenty layers or lines are obtained in each mm. thick- 
tess. If from such a block sections 0.05 mm. thick are sliced or 
peeled off and a new block is formed of these sections, which is cut 
vertically to the primary section, of which it is composed, films are 
obtained of the character of a chess board with 400 squares to the 
square millimetre, of which 200 are transparent and 200 impervious 
to light. For the etching process, of course, these squares are too 
small. 

If the film, however, is covered with the sensitive plate and the 
hack exposed to the light, a negative is obtained, the positive copies 
of which isplay the character of etchings, this effect being caused 
by the dissection of the shadow and half-tones into fine points. 

Tastead of pasting the single bands on to each other, this colourless 
transparent and impenetrable layers of quickly drying collodion or 
other suitable material may be poured or placed one upon another 
until a block is formed, or the different plates are produced, of 
Which the block may then be composed. 


ey 


_ Texescorro Lens Hoop.—Those who recognise the value of shading 
4 lens—and the practice is one which is an almost necessary precau- 
tion in the case of the modern air-spaced anastigmat—will be 
Interested in hearing of a new lens hood which is being introduced 
by Messrs, 4. E, Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn. Circus. 

he hood is telescopic, and forms, when opened out to its working 
Position, a series of concentric diaphragms. The accessory, as soon 
“Sit is teady, should be sure of a large sale. 


Exbibitions, 


HACKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


When, after traversing the wilds of Shoreditch, we reached the- 


public baths of Hackney, we found Mr. Walter Selfe in person admit- 
ting the burgesses of that borough to the exhibition hall at sixpence a 
time all the afternoon; after 6 p.m. entrance costs one shilling, but 
for that sum one gets a two-hour concert and a lantern lecture, 
besides the privilege of examining 499 (see ca alogue) specimens of 
modern photography. That is the Hackney plan, eminently prac- 
tical of gilding the photographic pill and inducing the astute Hack- 
ney public to come in’ its hundreds and gulp it down, concert and 
ull, at the ridiculous figure of one shilling per head. Ag a local func- 
tion the exhibition is a pronounced success, thanks to the tireless 
energy of Mr. Walter Selfe, who for years past has guided the Hack- 
ney Society on a prosperous and solvent course. As a consequence 
1e members of the Society are able to pride themselves on bringing 
together a collection of their own and others’ work which ranks 
very high among photographic exhibitions. Moreover, the members’ 
classes compare very favourably with those open to general com- 
petition, If any criticism be levelled at the Hackney work as a whole, 
it is that the members show too evident a desire to trim their sails 
to the mood of the moment in pictorial photography. To accuse any 
of them of playing up to the judges is to credit them with more than 
human cleverness, seeing that Mr. A. H. Blake judged with Mr. H. 
W. Bennett and Mr, Furley Lewis. There was, however, rather 
more of the “mist-and-mirk” sort of photograph than one is accus- 
tomed to look for in an exhibition largely contributed to by Mr. 
Hensler, Mr. Rawlings (not the “oil” Rawlins) and Mr. Selfe. 

Of the work awarded in the “ Portraiture and Figure Study ” class 
we preferred Mr. I. E. Roofe’s clever little Dutch picture (No, 21) to 
Mr. Hensler’s “ Habitué” (No. 27) in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The 
pigeons which he feeds are too much of a tone with the habitué, with 
the result that the difference in personal cleanliness between the two 
classes of beings disappears. Mr. Roofe’s “Little Curly-Locks ” is 
another delightful child study. 

Mr. Selfe’s “ Across the Thames at Low Tide” (No. 56), which is 


= 


judged best in all Members’ Class, is splendid photography, but all 
too warm in tone for the Thames at Somerset House. No. 101, by 
Mr. C. J. Powel, interested us for its demonstration of how a print 
2in. x 1fin. is nevertheless strong enough for an exhibition wall. 

In the largest’ Members’ Class, “Landscape and Seascape,” the 
award to Mr. Rawlings goes to No. 108, “The House on the 
Hill,” which perspectively is a very Clever piece of work, but is not as 
good as the average of Mr. Rawlings’ work in composition, The in- 
terest is placed in the top quarter of the picture, but at the cost. of 
weakening of the foreground. Mr. Hensler’s rendering of a “ Wet 
Night in Suburbia” (No. 144) is a very clever night picture, with all 
the effect of light on water-laden air. Hig “Mist Lifting,” No. 145, 
is also a fine rendering of mist over a panorama, and would be 
beautiful but for the coarse texture of the paper. The third award 
goes to a gum print, but the puzzle of the section is Mr. H. W. Lane’s 
picture of St. Paul’s and some scaffolding, which is entitled “ Tug- 
ging.” 

Mr. Selfe takes a deserved award in the Architecture Class for his 
“Tn a Ruined Church” (No. 9), fine technical work, with the feeling 
of the deserted shrine in it. 

The Open Classes are not up to the standard which Hackney usually 
secures outside its owm ranks. No, 277, which is judged the best in 
all the Open Classes, is a clever effect of lighting on the figures of 
potato diggers, by H. Y. Stimmons. Mr. Judge's “After a Storm” 
is a fine piece of work which does not gain an award. No. 367, which 
does, is in the big style, and has a good rendering of motion in it. 
In the Miscellaneous Class, to which, “ Animals, etc.,” are relegated, 
Mr. Henry J. Comley takes the award for a three-colour carbon, 
“ Dessert.”” 

The representation of colour photography by the newer screen-plate 
processes is limited to about half a dozen Autochrome transparencies 
by Messrs C. Welborne Piper and John H. Gear, together with a 
couple of examples of the Warner-Powrie process. In the trade 


| section, the exhibitors are Messrs. R. and J. Beck, who receive the 


trade award for the “Isostigmar” lens; Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
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come and Co., who show results of a new universal developer, 
“Rytol,” and examples of the 1908 “ Wellcome Exposure Diary’; 
Messrs. GC. P. Goerz, Wellington and Ward, and the White Band 
Chemical Co., in addition to the local exhibitors, Messrs. F. F. Dadd 
and Son, Grant and Taylor, and William Rawlings and Co. 


———$—$—_—_ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


November 5 to 27.—West of England Industrial Exhibition (Photo- 
graphic Section). Sec., A. D. Breeze, Great Western Chambers, 
41, Union Street, Plymouth. 

November 12 to 16.—Rugby Photographic Society. 
Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 

November 19 to 23.—Southampton Camera Club. Sec., 8. G. Kimber, 
Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 25 to 28.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Entries close 
November 16. Sec., Walter Gunson, Manesty, Scotforth Road, 
Lancaster. 

November 20 to 27.—Croydon Camera Club. Sec., H. T. Dodsworth, 
Enmore House, Woodside Green, South Norwood. 

November 28 to December 4.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
Sec., Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham Road, Southsea. 

December 5 to 7.—St. George Co-operative Society Camera Club. 
Entries close November 25. Sec., George Anderson, 77, Brae 
side Street, Glasgow. 

December 5-7.—North London Photographic Society. Entries close 
November 30. Sec., C. H. Madden, 12, Dagmar Road, Stroud 
Green, London, N. 

December 11 to 14.—Hove Camera Club. 
Steine, Brighton. 

December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908.—Wishaw Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Entries close December 18. Sec., R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow 
Road, Wishaw, N.B. 


Sec., R. H. 


Sec., Stanley Read, 12, Old 


1908. 

February 20 to 22.—South Manchester Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 5. Sec., M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, 
Whitworth Park, Manchester. 

February 15 to March 7.—Scottish National Salon. Entries close 
January 20. Sec., Frederick W. Kay, 183, Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

aE gs 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


BoarpMAaN Arc Lamps.—The Boardman Co. of 10, Southwark 
Bridge Road, §.E., send us their new list of open and enclosed arc 
lamps for portraiture and printing. It includes particulars of the 
firm’s complete portrait and printing outfits at £14 14s. and £10 10s. 
respectively. 

Cottorype Postcarps.—Some excellent specimens of collotype 
postcards in monochrome and colour are sent to us by the Barton 
Pictorial Postcard Co., Ltd., 15, St. James’, Barton, Bristol. The 
firm’s work should appeal to photographers requiring a really good 
series of cards at a moderate price. 


i 


Tuerrs By TRAVELLING PHorocrarHeR.—A photographer named 
Harry May was, at South Shields, last week, committed to the 
Quarter Sessions for trial on three charges of theft from landladies 
at whose houses he had stayed. It was stated that accused was 
wanted at Sunderland and West Hartlepool. 


To Avot “ Cocxrine ” when mounting prints upon their papers, 
--as in “multiple” mounting, Mr. W. Brush, in addressing the Bris- 
tol Photographic Club, advised making pin-pricks on the mounting 
paper exactly where the four corners of the print were to come. 
Then with a sharp knife making two diagonal cuts, like the letter 
X, nearly, but not quite, joining each pair of diagonally opposite 
pin-pricks. The edges only of the print are then smeared with the 
minimum amount of some adhesive containing but little water, 
such as Seccotine or one of the photo-pastes, and the print quickly 


pressed on to the mount so that its corners agreed with the pin- 
pricks. The same procedure is gone through with any subsequent 


thin mounts the print may require. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applicatione and specifications—are treated ti 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been received betwee 
October 28 and November 2: — 


Mutrtr-Corour Finrters.—No. 23,738. Improvements in yellowist 
light filters for polychrome exposures. Ernst Wandersleb, Jena 
Germany. 

Toninc and Movuntinc.—No. 23,762. Process for photographi 
toning and mounting. Harry Schmidt, 509, East Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Onz-Prate Cotour PHorograpHy.—No. 23,812. Process to repro 
duce in natural colours, tiiansparencies, positives, and enlarge 
ments, from a single negative and single exposure. James Mar! 
Child, 27, Harrington Street, Pear Street, Derby. 

Optica, Lanterns.—No. 23,818. Improvements pertaining t 
optical lanterns and the regulation and control of light-produc 
ing agents, electric arcs, limelights, or the like, used in connec 
tion therewith, and apparatus therefor. George Robson, 2! 
Rochdale Road, Leyton, Essex. 

Anti-Hatation Dryice.—No. 23,962. Improvement in lighting fix 
tures for taking non-halo photographs of interiors. Ma: 
Anzinger, 224, Friedrichstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 

Prates.—No, 23,964. Improvement in arrangements in coverin 

photographic plates for partial exposure. Hans Steindl, 224 

e, Berlin, Germany. 

Drvretorm ». 25,973. Improved device for holding flat-cu 
photographic films during the proc s of development. Ber 
jamin Thomas Akers and John Edward Wilson, 33, Chancez 
Lane, London. 

PRINTING PROCES 
use in photog 
Rawlins and J. J. 
London. 

CryematocRAPHs.—No, 24,157. 
matograph machines. Leo Kamm, 27, 
Road, London. 

ReEpRopuctions oN GuAss, ETC.—No, 24,214. Improvements in ¢ 
relating to the reproduction of images on glass, porcelai 
ceramic, metallic, or other surfaces. Maurice Anthés an 
Edwin Lloyd, Ltd., 70, Chancery Lane, London. 

CrnematograPHs.—No. 24,225. Improvements in or relating 1 
incombustible cinematograph ribbons or strips. Frederic I 
Mare, 72, Cannon Street, London. 

Murtr-Cotour Scremns.—No. 24,238. Improved means for th 
manufacture of photographic multi-coloured line screen 
Alfred James Munro, 43, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Focat-Prann Suurrers.—No. 24,240. Improvements in “ foce 
plane” shutters for photographic cameras. Wilfred Bailey, 1 
St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 


.—No. 24,124. Improved gelatine compound fc 
aphic printing processes. George Edward Hawke 
Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 322, High Holbozt 


Improvements in film gates for cin 
Powell Street, Goswe 


Prixtinc Framus.—No. 24,285. Improvements in photograph 
printing frames. Frederic Cotton Symonds, 56, Ludgate Hi 
London. 

COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACOEPTED: 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from t 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildinos, Chancery Lar 
London, W.C. 

Forpine Rurtex Cameras,—No. 16,198, 1906. The invention consis 
in improvements to the camera described in Patent No. 21,561 
1903, first in regard to providing means for lifting the mirr 
into position behind the focussing screen. This is done by mout 
ing an arm upon the spindle or one of the pivot pins up 
which the mirror is carried, and connecting this arm by mea 
of a link with a slide. The slide may engage by means of 
spring-operated catch so that it may be retained by the cat 
in the position corresponding to the uplifted position of t 
mirror. The slide moves by means of a stop mounted so as 
protrude on the outside of the frame, and the catch may 
adapted to be operated for release from without. Means ¢ 
also provided for mounting the hood of the camera, for ensuri 
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the fall of the focussing screen before the closure of the camera, 
and for fixing the mirror in relation to the focussing screen. 
Charles Edmund Peczenik, 11, Pancras Lane, London, E.C., and 
Augustus John Gratte Maskens, 124, Cross Street, Islington, N. 
MuptreLu CamEeras.—No,. 6,739, 1907. The claim is for a camera 
of the form shown in the figure, in which four separate lenses 
are employed, the tour dark slides being placed at ifs Oy Ih O 
The advantage of the spherical photographic apparatus is stated 
to lie in the fact that both in separate and combined exposures 


the views are taken at the same angle, while the adjustment of 
all the objectives, both laterally and vertically, can be uniformly 
and simultaneously effected from a central point. Robert Bach- 
stein, 17, Diirerplatz, Dresden, and Balduin Emil Enge, 22, 
Kronprinzstrasse, Oberlissnitz, Germany. 

ratE-Ho~pERs.—No, 6,613, 1907. The invention is for a plate- 
holder, consisting of a bent sheet with open base and sides, 


partially cut away. It is provided with stops, 4 and 5, for tne 
pwpose of holding the plate in position. Michael Paris Foran, 
88, Portland House, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

NIVERSAT, CAMERA.——No. 12,662, 1907. The claim is for “a camera 
for photographic and optical purposes, comprising a screen room } 
a lens box mounted externally of the screen room and opposite 
an aperture in the front wall thereof; a guide frame supported 
independently of the screen-room structure and adapted to enable 
a lens box to be shifted for the purpose of adjusting the focus 
of the lens; a copy board supported by and adjustable length- 
Wise of the guide frame; bellows connecting the lens box with the 
®perture in the screen room; and means for enabling the lens 
box to be adjusted lengthwise of the guide frame from within the 
Screen room.” : 

The essential feature of the apparatus appears to be the building 
of the camera of such size that the operator can enter it and 
tarry out focussing, vignetting, etc., while within it, at the same 


time being able to make the adjustments of the lens, ete., which: 
are outside the camera-chamber. Alchanan Cohen, 8, Nicholas 
Street, St. Peter’s Road, London, E. 


Cuanctnc Box.—No. 22,994, 1906. The invention relates to a 


changing box of the form shown in the figure, in which a is the 
outer box or casing, b is an inner case which slides into the outer 
casing a. This latter case b contains the plates c, each plate 
being carried in a sheath d. The top end of the sheath is turned 


other end f of each of the sheaths is also turned 
out so that it is approximately parallel with the 


is provided with a projection or stamped-up 
portion k. g and h shew light-bafflers placed at 
the top and bottom of the outer casing a and the 
inner casing } respectively. m and n are stops 
provided respectively on the outer casing @ and 
inner casing b so as to prevent the latter being 
pulled entirely out of the former. 

In using the apparatus the casing 6 is drawn 
down and the spring s taking against the catch 
k on the sheath d at the back of the casing b 
prevents the said sheath d being drawn down 
with the rest of the sheaths, so that when the 
other sheaths are drawn down sufficiently to 
clear the sheath thus held by the spring s, this 
sheath is pressed forward against the window 
at the front of the box a, as shown in the frame. 
The photograph is now taken, and then the 
inner casing b is pushed upwards. The wedge 
portion ¢ at the top of the sheath next to the 
front, as it rises, will slide over the inclined 
surface f, and, when the casing 6 is pushed 
completely in, the plates will be in their 
original position except that the plate which 
was formerly at the back of the box next to the 
spring s is now in the front of the box, so that 
when the operation is repeated the next plate 
towards, the back will be brought up ready for 
exposure. When the vlates are all exposed ‘he 
entire case may, if desired, be immersed in a 
developing bath, the developer being allowed to. 
enter the case and flow over the plates by the apertures pro- 
tected by the bafilers g and 4. The other operations, such as 
washing, fixing, or the like, can also be performed without ve- 
moving the plates from the sheaths or the box, so that on com- 
pleting the operations it is simply necessary to remove the 
finished negatives from the sheath. Robert Barr, Hillhead, 
Woldingham, Surrey. 
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Prismatic Drsprrston Conour Pxorocrapuy.—No. 8,723, 1907. 


The inventor proposes to employ the following process :— 

The optical image of any subject is first decomposed by means 
of a screen into a large number of parts which are very small 
relatively to the size of the image. In their further course the 
rays of light of these small parts enter a colour-diffusing device 
2, which may consist of a simple prism, a direct-vision prism, 
any combination of prisms, a combination of small particles of 
colour-diffusing material, a diffraction grating or the like. By 
means of the colour-dispersing device the parts of the image are 
dispersed into small more or less pure, real, or virtual colour 
spectra, so that the image received on a ground-glass 3 or the 
like consists of a large number of very small spectra, which, 
however, in consequence of their smallness, can scarcely be per 
ceived as such, and which give the impression of the original 


ge. 

of the ground glass 3 be replaced by an ordinary panchromatic 
plate or the like, each colour of the object to be photographed 
will act in those places in the sensitive layer, in which it has, 
in the small spectra, the position corresponding to its wave- 
length. For example, if the parts of the image passing through 
the screen at 4 consist of the colours yellow and green, action 
of the light will only take place on the particular similar-coloured 
places of the entire spectrum. ; 

If the negative produced in this manner be placed in the posi- 


over at ¢ so as to form a wedge or bevel. The- 


surface of the wedge e. Each of the sheaths d’ 
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tion of the ground glass and observed against a white surface 
arranged in front of the screen, those colours which had acted 
appear hidden in the surface of light consisting of complete 


i spectra. On the other hand a positive produced from the nega- 
tive allows only these colours to pass through and the image 
appears in the proper colours. 

The image may also be projected or the apparatus may be 
combined with a stereoscopic apparatus or the like. Moreover 


i! 

| 

4 

i . . . . 

| the image can be copied by various copying processes or b+ 
! 

| 


employed for producing the parts of the image for three or more 
colour-processes, different areas of colour being excluded alter- 
nately in the copying by screens which cover these colours, or 
} by colour filters, or positives produced therewith, having a sur- 
face on which the smaller spectra are reproduced by any pro- 
| cess whatever, may be interposed, or the copying be effected on 
a colour printing paper in a copying-frame furnished with a colour- 
1 screen corresponding to the spectra. The apparatus furnished 
with this contrivance is likewise suitable for ordinary mono- 
a) chrome photography. and when properly fitted up for taking 
i photographs by fixed waves of light. Franz Urban, Hotzen- 

plotz, Silesia, Austria. 
| CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 3,119, 1907. The invention consists of a 
i rotary film-mover in which the engaging finger is adapted to be 
i moved in a direction at right angles to the path of the film to 
i disengage the finger from the same. Enoch J. Rector, 131, 
i West Twenty-fourth Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


; eee aes 


Dew Crade Dames. 


| 
| 
iM Ancreto.—No. 296,599. Photographic printing papers. The East- 
a man Kodak Co. (a corporation duly organised under the laws 
f of the State of New York, U.S.A.), 183, Main Street East, 
' Rochester, New York, U.S.A., dealers in photographic materials 
| September 26, 1907. 
i) aaa 
all 
! 
( Analecta. 
ql pal 
a . 
i Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 
Controlling Contrast in Bromoil Printing. 


In bromoil (says a writer in “The Photographic News”) the con- 
KN trast is controlled in two ways, either by the strength of the original 

i bromide print or by the adjustment of the quantities of alum and 
: citric acid mixed with the ozobrome solution. Of course, the varia- 
tions of ink and manipulation in pigmenting apply as well to the 
bromoil as to the original oil process. The best results are to be 


| obtained by the use of a normal bromide print, fully developed, so 
{ that the deposit of silver is adequate, and then a careful balancing of 


citric acid and alum to give the desired result. An excess of alun 
will give flat prints on pigmenting, while less alum gives an increas 
of contrast, and the citric acid may be maintained in constan 
quantity. 


Toning Platinotype with Sumach. 

A method of toning platinum prints (writes Mr. C. Ainswortl 
Mitchell in “The Amateur Photographer ”) is to treat them for abou 
fifteen minutes with a hot solution of a vegetable extract containin; 
one of the so-called “iron-greening” tannins, such as Sumach extract 
which can be obtained as a commercial article. About a teaspoontfu 
of the extract is dissolved in a pint of water at about 140 deg. Fahr. 
and the print immersed in the liquid until sufficiently toned, afte 
which it is washed for a few minutes in tap water and dried. Th 
tannin combines with the traces of iron left in the paper after th 
acid bath, and the print is changed to a soft greyish green colow 
and is also intensified to some extent. Chestnut bark extract has 
similar toning effect, though the colour is less pleasant than tha 
produced hy Sumach. 


Dew Books. 


“Jahrbuch fiir Photographie und Reproduktionstechnik,” 190! 
Edited by Dr. J. M. Eder. (Halle: W. Knapp. 8 marks.) 


This year’s issue of “ Eder’s Jahrbuch” reaches us rather later tha 
its appointed time of publication, yet we can appreciate, perhaps ¢ 
welll as anybody, the labours which must precede its completion fe 
the press, and are ready to pardon its delay in reaching us, so log 
as we are able to add it to the series of volumes on: our shelves, tt 
value of which, for reference purposes, we cannot easily exaggerat 
Dr. Eder’s compilation shows no radical departures from previot 
issues of the “Jahrbuch.” The volume opens with a series of pape: 
by Continental authorities. Notable among these are Dr. W. Sche 
fer’s note on a general formula for stereoscopy, General Obermaye} 
review of recent progress in colour photography, Dr. T. Dokuli 
précis of stereoscopic progress, and Dr. E. Wandersleb’s interestii 
paper on the variation of distortion with various lenses when used 
copying on various scales of reduction. 

In the systematic résumé of the photographie literature of the yee 
Dr. Eder exhibits his genius for prolific and carefull abstraction. If 
is too profuse, say, in reproducing details of apparatus, the fault. 
a good one, and he is to be commended when! he adopts copious she 
references in the case of the more recondite themes of scientific phot 
graphy. We do not find quite the accustomed number of editor, 
comments on the more questionable items of alleged fact, but t 
volume, as a whole, shows that the editor and his staff not less pail 
taking in their orderly collection of the work of the year which 
worthy of record. The usual indexes, one of names and the other 
subjects, is as full as ever. The only suggestion towards improv 
ment we cam make is that in the names-index some indi 
tion of the subject of each entry should be given in cases where thi 
are a number of entries to a given name. 


“Denizens of the Deep.” By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. (Ld 
don: Cassell and Co.) 5s. 


A new book of nature-wondérs, “presented,” as Mr. Frohma 
would say, by the camera. Mr. Kearton and Mr. Pike he 
lain on the earth or ascended to its dizzy heights. Mr. Martin Dt 
can takes his readers to the waters that are under the earth, a 
a very interesting tale he spins of the strange folk to be encot 
tered there, their habits and proclivities, and their (frequent 
reprehensible practices and their quaint moral conventions. Th 
latter, it should be added, are chiefly introduced or implied 
the author for the picturesque effect; the glimpses of deep- 
life & la mode, however, even if they are imaginative, are all 
the good of the story-book, and usually, it must be admitted, ] 
Duncan is not without some experimental support for his humor 
conception of submarine amenities. 

The barnacle spends its later life standing on its head. 1 
crab leads the strenuous life when young; the sea-anemone m 
devour him, but as soon as he is grown up he is able to re: 
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out a claw into the stomach of his former foe and remove any 
delicate morsel which the anemone may be digesting. The female 
octopus is a model mamma, and jealous of her offspring to the 
degree of devouring her own spouse should she suspect him—as 
she may with good reason—of designs upon the little ones. 

Ti is because Mr. Martin Duncan has the rare gift of writing 
thus humorously of the underworld of Nature as. he has seen and 
photographed it, that his book, with its sixty odd illustrations, is 
2 delightful Christmas present for a boy or girl. 


‘Photographische Probleme.” By Dr. Litppo-Cramer. (Halle: W. 
Knapp.) 2 marks 80 pf. 

Dr. Liippo-Cramer’s continuous papers on phenomena involved 
n emulsion-making do not lend themselyes to condensation. Yet 
he experimental results which they contain may be sufficiently 
aluable to make it worth while keeping the full texts of the papers 
it hand for reference. This volume, therefore, the fifty-eighth of 
Herr W. Knapp’s “ Encyklopadie der Photographie,” should be a 
sell addition to the chemical literature of photography. 


‘The Patents and Designs Act, 1907.” By J. Roberts and H. 
Fletcher Moulton. (London: Butterworth and Co.) 4s. 


The recent revision of patent legislation in this country naturally 
alls for a handbook, which shall treat the subject entirely from 
he view of a person in the present transition state. This the 
uthors have set themselves to do by first giving a summary in 
opular language of the new Act, and following it with the full text 
[the Act. In this later portion they interpolate the official text 
ith explanatory notes, which should assist in making clear the 
ifference between the present legislation and the past. Even a 
yman is familiar with certain provisions of the new Act, such as 
he reference to prior specifications, but the more subtle nuances of 
atent law and practice require some such guide as the authors 
tow themselves to be. One may commend the book to those of 
it readers to whom patent protection is of importance. 


a Drvon.—Under this title Messrs. Adam and Charles Black 
We issued a volume of their colour series, illustrating the topo- 
raphy of South Devon with reproductions of the paintings of C. E, 
amaford. The text is by Mr. Chas. R. Rowe, known to many of 
readers for his journalistic connection with photography. Mr. 
Wwe can justly claim to know Devon as intimately as anyone, and 
§ descriptions of incidents and places add greatly to the interest of 
volume. Delightful haunts for the photographer are Dartmouth, 
tignmouth, Totnes, Kingsbridge and Torquay, and if Mr. Hanna- 
nl adds glamour to the colouring, Mr. Rowe no less lends romance 
‘the travels of the tourist. “South Devon,” published at 6s., is 
cidedly a book to draw one to the West Country on the first touch 
“spring. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


ee 
te “Nulli Secundus ” Anastigmat. Sold by A. E. Staley and Co., 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, W.C. 
An, anastigmat lens at the ridiculous price of 50s. for an instrument 
Tinches focus is the offer which Messrs, Staley make until Noyem- 
'30. While we cannot explain the commercial wisdom of selling 
lens at precisely half its list price, it is, nevertheless, our duty 
Mnite of the instrument as we find it. Hence we are bound to say 
a the “Nulli Secundus ” taken for our trials from the number 
ich happened to be in stock at the time, has been found to be an 
istigmat objective of remarkably high quality. At its full aper- 
of f/6.8 the lens covers a half-plate perfectly to the extreme 
Hels, atest which we were able to increase in severity by raising 
Jens nearly level with the top of the plate ; the lower part was stil] 
istactorily covered. The lens, it is evident, has a very flat field, 
lis able to cover a plate considerably larger than that for which 
Slisted, and this without resorting to a small diaphragm. Messrs. 
ley have demonstrated its covering power by a photograph of a 
tm taken ona 12 x 10 plate, and will send a bromide print, from the 
ative for the sum of sixpence. The lens is undoubtedly capable of 


very fine work over a large angle. The “Kew” tests of the lens 
made at the National Physical Laboratory, have shown the lens to 
be one of excellent quality, but as doubt has been cast upon the 
Kew certificate by a contemporary, we may be allowed to say that 
the official duplicate of the certificate sent out by Dr, Glazebrook 
is quite unmistakable in its report, and is, moreover, innocent of the 
particular inconsistencies referred to by our contemporary—that is to 
say, the focal length is correctly stated as 6.54 inches, or 16.60 cms., 
and the maximum semi-angle of field tested is plainly specified <s 


51.4 degrees. Our contemporary complains that in the copy of the 
certificate examined by them this figure is so written as to be 
indecipherable, ignoring the fact that this semi-angle is that 
subtended by the half-diagonal of ‘the plate, that it occurs 
twice in the Kew report, and that if it did not occur at all is readily 
calculable from the focal length of the lens and the diagonal of tae 
plate. There can thus be no doubt as to what is meant. We hold 
no brief to defend the National Physical Laboratory—it is well able 
to take care of itself—but we may refer to the matter as an instance 
of hypercriticism. Our contemporary admits that the Kew tests 
show the lens to be an excellent instrument, therefore our assurance 
of the definiteness of the Kew tests may well be put on record, 


Dew Daterials. 


——<—<— 
“Grosvenor” (Priyate) Greeting Cards. Sold by Houghtons Ltd., 
88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

In the way of Xmas greeting Messrs. Houghtons offer a series of 
cards for the reception of photographs which should meet with 
undivided favour from the professional photographer inasmuch -~s 
heir use (to the photographer’s profit) does not involve him (the 
photographer) in the purchase of stock which he may mot entirely 
dispose of. Messrs. Houghtons adopt the all-convenient idea of the 
private greeting card. They manufacture it in some five and twenty 
varieties, and put a specimen book of the cards in the photographer's 
hands forthe sum of half-a-crown, which amount they remit on the 
execution of orders to the total of £2 10s. The half-crown, we 
should add, includes a book of order forms and counterfoils. Thus 
she photographer is able to let his customers see a variety of cards 
into which any photographs are inserted for them, while at the same 
time any one of a series of seasonable greetings may be selected. The 
cards may be ordered in lots of 12, 25, 50, and 100, and the prices 
‘or these quantities range roughly as follows :— 

12 26 £0 100 
4/- spore3008 6/- Chdgapoe 10/- 19/- 
G/ORme irccacenes 9/- 16/6 30/- 


which are inclusive of good quality white envelopes. At these moderate 
prices to the customer, there is stu] a substantial profit to the photo- 
grapher, and Messrs. Houghtons’ proposition is one which we may feel 
certain will not be ignored. We have reason for saying that those 
who have tried the experiment of the specimen book haye not found 


themselves disappointed in the results. A window card, bearing twy 
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specimen cards and announcing that the album may be seen within, 
goes out with the book of specimens at the price of 2s. 6d. already 
mentioned. 


Leto “Cream Crayon Smooth” and “ Platino Matt” Gaslight Papers. 
Made by the Leto Photo. Materials Co., Ltd., 3, Rangoon! Street, 
London, E.C. 

In introducing two new brands of the Leto gaslight paper the 
makers have undoubtedly answered the demands of photographers for 

a paper which is not only good as regards colour of the image ard 


gradation of the print, but is, moreover, pleasing in its surface. 


The 


“Matt smooth” paper of the same manufacture is a very satisfactory 


product in this latter respect, and it 


is characteristic of the far 


greater attention paid to the esthetic effect of a photographic print 
that there should be a market for still two other varieties of the paper. 


However, the Leto Co. cannot be cha 
dealer with different brands, for the 


rged with overburdening the 
series of gaslight runs to s*x 


only in all. Of the two new products the ‘Cream Crayon Smooth” 


has a very delicate tinted surface, a 


development to the warm tone given! with the first of the 


recommended by the makers, namely, 


able for 
formule 
The warm black 


nd is eminently sui 


aduroll. 


tone thus obtained harmonises well with the warm tint of the paper, 


and the result is a print of peculiarly pleasing character. 


“platino matt” on the other hand best 


The 
lends itself, we think, to the 


colder tone of the metol-hydroquinone developer with which an 
excellent cold black of great strength and brilliancy is produced. 


Opinions may differ as to the procedu. 


re we have suggested, but it 


will surprise us to hear either product described as other than a 
gaslight paper of excellent quality, giving beautiful results om direct 


development, and lending itself well 
methods of toning. 


Xmas Calendars and Cards. 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


to the hypo-alum and other 


Sold by Houghtons Ltd., 88-89, High 


The mere man will be grateful to Messrs. Houghtons for producing 
and drawing attention to, so utilitarian a form of Christmas greeting 


as a wall calendar, an article which, f 
for haying a photograph inserted in! it. 


ortunately, is none the worse 
It is no disparagement, but 


quite the contrary, to the many admirable greeting cards issued by 
Messrs. Houghton and others, in a state of readiness for photo- 


graphic embellishment, to acknowledge that their final destiny, once 
they have been despatched to some uncontrolled male recipient, may 
be long delayed, but in the end is not infrequently—the waste-paper 
basket. However, it is satisfactory to know that, fortunately for the 
post-office, Messrs. Houghtons, and the stationery trade, such objects 
of solicitude are immeasurably outnumbered by the thousands (of the 
opposite sex) who welcome the arrival of such missives. For these, 
corresponding thousands must labour while yet there is time, and 


while yet they can obtain such excellent supports for the gems of 
their summer’s photography. Therefore the large list (with half- 
tone illustrations) of the cards and calendars just issued by Messrs. 
Houghtons should be assured of quite a number of consultants if only 
from those who have perceived the wisdom of sending Xmas greetings, 


which, from the fact of their including a photograph, are the m« 


desirable of all Xmas salutations, inasmuch as they lay upon t 


recipient the obligation to acknowledge the greeting with somethi 
equally acceptable, such as a box of cigarettes or a bottle of writi 
fluid. It will be further evident from this last considerati 
that Messrs. Houghtons’ list should be obtained quickly, and spee 
use made of it. As to the cards and calendars, we must express ¢ 
genuine admiration of their tasteful designs and their commendal 
brevity of motto. Personally we dislike to put all the fervour of t 
days “when we were twenty-one” on a card to be sent to, say, Jone 


who owes us $5. Therefore, thanks to Messrs. Houghtons for abst 
ence from gush. 

We understand from Messrs. Houghtons that their list will be s 
to every applicant who quotes the above sensible remarks on Xa 
cards. 


Greerinc Nrecattves.—Messrs. H. W. Green, of Rotherham, s 
us specimens of the convenient paper negatives of circle and ot 
design, which require only to be laid between the negative and 
printing paper in order to impress upon the finished photographs 
white letters such seasonable mottoes as “with best wishes,” ¢ 
The negatives are sold at sixpence per packet. 


Tue Lare Mr. W. D. Vatentinr.—The death took place at 
Andrews on November 7 of Mr. W. D. Valentine, of Messrs. Val 
tine and Son, Ltd., the well-known photographers of Dundee. 


Messrs. A. E. Starry anp Co. ask us to announce that, owing 
the great rush of orders, they will be compelled to withdraw tl 
offer in connection with the “Nulli Secundus” lens after Nov 
ber 30. Foreign orders posted before that date will be executed. 


Socrrery or Arts.—Amongst the sessional arrangements of 
society we note that one of the ordinary meetings after Christi 
will be devoted to the important subject, “Screen-Plate Processe! 
Colour Photography,” the lecturer being Dr. C. E. Kenneth M 


Parer Prints rrom AvrocHRomEs..—At a meeting of the Le 
Photographic Society, on November 5, a demonstration of the Ai 
chrome process was given by Messrs. Herbert Denison and F. 
Branson. Mr. Denison stated that he had been assured that a ] 
cess for reproducing colour on paper was practically ready, its in 
duction being withheld until the Autochrome plate becomes n 
generally used. The President (Mr. Thornton), commenting on 
frilling trouble, advised edging the plates with a saturated solu 
of solid paraffin in ether, which he had found to be a complete ¢ 
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Dyeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 


Sutton Photographic Club. “‘ The Ozobrome Process ” Andrew Pri 

Sheffield Photographic Society. “‘ Colour Photoxraphy.” eee Taeate y 
Stafford Photographic Society. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” i Me 
Aberdeen Photographic Association. ‘‘ Photographic Chemicals.” 


MonpDay, NOVEMBER 18, 


tford and Forest Hill Photographic Society. M: ith p 

a “Address and Criticism, . Holding, y onthly Competition. Short 
‘ow District Photographic and Scientific Society, eee 

Betton of Committee and Officers, ciety, General Meeting and Elec- 
South London Photographic Society. Monthly Competition. Si 
Lancaster Photographic Society. *‘ The X Rays.” nat Ae pemeen Slides. 
Scarborough and District Photographic Society. ‘* Ozobrome.” A. E ane 
Bradford Photographic Society. _ “ Aerograph.” Demonstrated. S. Hampshire. 
South Manchester Photographic Society. ‘‘ Photographic Chemicals.” . 
Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society. “ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 


Fe er A matenr Photographic Society. ‘‘ Velox.” Mr. Hadfield oa ; 
ing and Titling.” ‘I’. Longworth Cooper. i 2 cunt: 
ae and District Camera Club. ‘‘Lantern Slide Making.” D. H. 
CS eee el ‘Hints to Would-be Picture Makers.” 4H, 
Personne! aac ohare Seely, iy Seer Paoe 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


Central Technical College Photographic Society. ‘The Z's” (Zi; Zely 
and Zigo): Thomas Illingworth'é Co., Lta; Deg 8 EEE Zeno, 
Edmonton Photographic Society. ‘* Photographic Chemicals.” 
Bristol Photographic Club. Report on the Exhibition. 
Moventry Photographic Club. Judging No. 2 Summer Competition. 
Woodford Photographic Society. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 
pote piedlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘Dark Room Manipulations.” 8, H. 
entley. 
svassuburbar Photographic Society. ‘Photography at the Zoo.’ W. H. 
ilshere. 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. Lantern Slide Con iti 
Everton Camera Club. ‘“ Printand Mount Criticiems.” Seah tee 
Leeds Camera Club. ‘“‘ Florence: Its Scenery, Its Art Treasures and the Tragedy 
of the Renaissance.” Thos. E. Green. 
Mill Camera Club. ‘‘Autochromes.” Norman Fearnley. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 


Thornton Heath Photographic Society. ‘‘ Rotary Cai bograph Paper.” 
adley, peel ang Calverley District Photographic Society. ‘‘ Lantern Slides.” 
. H. Reed. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘‘ Mounts and Mounting.” 
_Francis Fielding. 

Midlothian Photographic Association. ‘Lenses and Shutters.” W. Hume and 

T.Haddow. “One Man Show.” Alex. Allan. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. Lantern Slide Competition. 

Jondon and Provincial Photographic Association. “Paper.” E. 'T. Wright. 

Hull Photographic Society. ‘‘ Architecture in Picardy and Provence.” J. V. 
_ Saunders. 

Richmond Camera Club. ‘‘Scaloids.” Johnson & Sons, Ltd. 

Nosth London Photographic Society. ‘‘Ozobrome.” E. H. Down. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the General Committee was held at the Royal 
Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, the 
8th inst. The following members of committee were present :— 
Messrs. A. Ellis, A. Mackie, 8. H. Fry, D. Prodger, Lang Sims, 
E. Scamell, C. H. Skillman, H. C. Spink (Brighton), and H. A. 
Chapman, J.P. (Swansea). Mr. H. C. Spink, president, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that sixteen of those members 
invited to contribute to the P.P.A. Exhibition of professional 
work, to be held at the office of the “British Journal of Photo- 
graphy” in February next, had accepted, and that they would there- 
fore have about as many pictures as they could conveniently deal 
with. Several of those invited had neglected to reply, although 
Stamped addressed envelopes had been enclosed with the invitation. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Lang Sims it was decided to ask the 
members to supply lists of the professional photographers in their 
neighbourhoods partly with a view to the compilation of a list of the 
Photographers in the United Kingdom, but more particularly with 
the idea of making the Association known to all photographers, and 
giving them opportunity of becoming members of the Association. 

In reference to a letter from a member of committee, making sug- 


gestions with regard to members in arrears with subscriptions, the 
Hon. Treasurer said he considered the subscriptions were coming in 
very well this year. He was connected with several societies, and 
in that respect the P.P.A. compared very favourably with others. 

With regard to a suggestion made af a former meeting that portraits 
be obtained of the present and past Presidents of the Association, a 
short discussion took place, and Mr. S. H. Fry said he would be 
pleased to make enlargements of the photographs of any size and in 
any style that might be agreed upon, and the President said he 
should be pleased to have made and present a suitable case and album. 

A point having been raised as to the constitution of the committee, 
alter some discussion it was agreed te recommend all alterations in the 
tules at the next annual general meeting. 

Several other matters were dealt with of a nature undesirable to 
report. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY . 


Meeting held Tuesday, November 12, the President (Mr. J. C. S 
Mummery) in the chair. Forty-five members were duly elected by 
allot. 

Dr. Lindsay Johnson exhibited some specimens of a single lens 
devised by himself, and also a specimen of a dark-room clock. 

A discussion on the best means of advancing the study of colour 
photography was then opened by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, who held 
hat the most advisable measure which the society could take was to 
foster the frank discussion at its meetings of processes which could 
not be considered to have been fully matured. He thought many 
methods had certain valuable features about them, and were none tha 
ess worthy of discussion from the fact that they had not reached 
the practical stage. Among others who took part in the discussion 
were Messrs. Henry J. Comley, Hector Maclean, A. J. Newton, F, T. 


Beeson, Oliver Dawson, H. Snowden Ward, C. P. Butler, P. Bale 


Ryder, and George E. Brown. It cannot be recorded, however, that 
any very definite suggestions were offered for the guidance of the 
Council of the Royal Photographic Society. 


Croypon Camera Crus.—When Mr, J. M. Sellors’ name is down 
for a demonstration, it follows as a matter of course that the sub- 
ject selected will be treated exhaustively, and clearly explained. 
Last week Mr. Sellor selected * Kallitype,” and conclusively proved 
that it was simple, absurdly cheap, yet capable of giving most 
beautiful and artistic pictures. Any tone could be obtained from true 
black to red on either the smoothest or roughest of papers. So 
far as permanence went, he could personally give no assurance, but 
they had it on the authority of Mr. Geo. E. Brown, F.1.C., that 
since the introduction of an alkaline fixing bath this desirable attri- 
bute need mot be questioned. Cartridge and Whatman’s drawing 
papers the lecturer had found suitable, and to require mo sizing. 
He. sensitized with: Ferric-oxalate, 75-gr.; silver nitrate, 30 gr.; 
distilled water, 1 oz. Absolute cleanliness was imperative in mak- 
ing up this solution. The printed image was only partially visible, 
and exactly resembled the initial appearance of a platinotype print. 
He had experienced much trouble with some published formule for 
developers, but the following had worked well in his hands:—For 
black tones: Borax, 1 oz.; Rochelle salt, 4 0z.; potassium bichro- 
mate (1 per cent. solution), 7 drs.; glycerine, 1 oz.; water, 10 oz. 
For brown black: Borax, 1 0z.; Rochelle salt, 1 0z.; pot. bichro- 
mate solution (as above), 7 drs.; glycerine, $ oz.; water, 15 oz. 
For very warm sepia to red: Rochelle salt, 4 0z.; potass. bichro- 
mate solution (as above), 2 drs.; water, 10 oz. The addition of 
4 oz, of sodium tungstate to the last developer gave a warm colour 
suitable for portraiture; warmer colours were also obtained by heat- 
ing the developer, and the paper used had an influence on the result- 
ing tone. The prints were transferred from the developer straight 
to the fixing bath, the latter being made up as follows:—Hypo, 
1 oz.; ammonia, 120 minims; water, 20 oz. In the short discussion 
which followed the lecture, Mr. W. H. Smith said that Kallitype 
certainly afforded prints of surprising beauty; there was, however, 
a doubt as to the form in which the silver was deposited, and this 
bore directly upon the matter of permanency which many thought 
seriously open to question. Perhaps for this reason the process 
had never “caught on.” 
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Commercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


————_>————_ 


Canvassinc Fravps 1x Guascow.—A severe indictment of the 
canvassing swindle was delivered by the Sheriff of the Dumbarton 
Court last week on the occasion of the hearing of a case in which 
Edward Riffkin, 97, George Street, Glasgow, trading as the St. 
George’s Art Company, sued Lawrence Watt, residing at 6, Taylor 
Street, Clydebank. The action was to recover 7s. 6d., being the 
balance of an account alleged to have been incurred by the defen- 
dant. The case of the plaintiff, or “pursuer,’’ as he is termed in 
Scotland, was set forth by a partner of Mr. Riffkin, who explained 
that his firm did enlargements of photographs. They had an em- 
ployes of the mame of Muir, who left them some time ago. They 
got an order through Muir for the enlargement of a photograph for 
the defender. His firm represented that they would take a photo- 
graph and enlarge it and submit a proof. If satisfactory, they 
expected the order for finishing and framing. If anybody said they 
simply wanted an enlargement, but not the framing, they would not 
take the order. They asked for no deposit until they had seen the 
proof, but they expected to get the finishing and framing. If the 
proof was satisfactory, they charged for the finishing and framing, 
but not for the photograph. They took the sketch to defender’s 
wife and submitted it for her inspection, and Muir came back with 
the order, showing that 3s. had been paid. They got an order for 
a certain style of frame. The price was to be 10s. 6d. After hear- 
ing the evidence from both sides, Sheriff Blair gave a verdict for 
the defender, with £1 costs. He said he was glad this case had 
been brought forward, because it gave him an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his opinion of this business, which had been exposed more 
than once in the newspapers and elsewhere. It was quite clear that 
these associations were carried on for the purpose of foisting on 
the public enlargements and frames. He did not think it was 
within the power of the court or any other court to suppress them, 
but it was for the court to look very closely into the facts when 
disclosed. The modus operandi in this particular firm’s operations 
had been exactly the same as in others. They went round the 
country; one man different on each occasion went round: touting for 
orders. There was only one way of dealing with that man—kick 
him out. He induced some female—a servant or dependent who 
was not accustomed to busines—to hand over a photograph on the 
representation that the enlargement of it would be a work of art 
and would cost her nothing. That was the first representation. 
Then came another man with the proof, and says: “This is 
what you ave going to get now. We do not charge you, but 
you don’t expect us to work for nothing; take a frame.’? Down, 
comes the frame with another man, who repudiates anything 
said by the other man, and then sues for his money for this 
wretched, miserable, cheap frame, worth about 14d. a foot. 
The thing was a swindle from start to finish, and the sooner the 
public knew it the better. 


A Rocurstrr BankRuprcy.—The public examination of Arthur 
Fredk. Eastmead, carrying on business as a photographer at 173, 
High Street, Rochester, took place at the Rochester Bankruptcy Court 
last week. The gross liabilities were scheduled at £216 8s. 5d., and 
of this amount £191 10s. 11d. was unsecured. There was owing fof 
rent £24 8s. 6d. The assets included :—Cash in hand, £1 3s. 6d.; 
stock-in-trade, £50; furniture, £6; and book debts, £191 10s. 11d. 
Debtor attributed his failure to bad trade, insufficient capital, and ill- 
health during the last few months. He commenced business as a 
photographer on the 29th September, 1901, having then a capital of 
£12. His brother had originally carried on the business, and he 
purchased it from him for £250, payable by instalments, and of that: 
amount he had paid £100 on account. Debtor was previously in the 
Navy for 22 years as a sick berth steward, and was invalided home 
with malarial fever from the Mediterranean, and afterwads on pen- 
sion of £48 6s. per year. He had not been well since he left the service. 
Before taking over the business he assisted his brother. He came 
home really to look after him on the understanding that the house 
and business should be his, but, unfortunately, he did not have it in 
With regard to his recent illness, debtor explained that he 


writing. 


took some sulphate of zinc in mistake for Epsom salts. Debtor added 


| 


he really never had a chance to pay his brother the money for the 
business. First of all, his brother talked of putting him into the 
street; then he came back to live with him. He took the best part. 
of the house, and agreed to pay 5s. a week rent, and that was really 
how the £100 was paid. This closed the examination, and the debtor 
was allowed to pass. 


Correspondence. 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 
* We do nat undertake responsibility for the.opinions expressed by 


our correspondents. 


EXPOSURE OF AUTOCHROMES BY 


To the Editors. 


ACTINOMETER. 


Gentlemen,—There is one point in the report (“British Journal 
of Photography,’ November 8) of Mr. T. K. Grant’s demonstration 
at the R.P.S. which greatly interests me. It is his experience that 
“where a small stop was used, such as 7/32, he found it desirable 
to give a larger exposure than would be naturally proportionate 
to that stop. He suggested an increase over and above the time 
corresponding to the stop of 50 per cent.” 

Now, this is a similar experience to the now well-known one that 
Autochrome plates require a different speed value in indoor light: 
than outdoors. But in this case it is impossible to put it dowm 
to any shortcoming of an actinometer paper testing the difference 
in the light. One can only conclude, as I did in my article of the 
previous week, that with Autochromes the usual law of intensity of 
light and time of exposure being interchangeable does not quite hold 
good, but that an allowance is necessary. 

My object in writing is to ask if amy readers can give: their experi- 
ence of the exact allowance required to be made with a stated differ- 
ence of light, whether tested by an actinometer or caused by a 
difference of stops. I find that I shall have no difficulty in plotting, 
out a special front dial for the Bee meter which will make the allow- 
ance both as regards light and stops, if I get data to work on.— 
Yours truly, ALFRED WATKINS. 

The Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. 


[We believe that the apparent discrepancies as regards exposure 
with small stops are not peculiar ‘to Autochromes. It may be 
accounted for in part by the fact that with lenses of variable thici 
nesses central light pencils pass through only the thickest part of the 
lens where a small stop is used. With a large stop the whole of the 
lens is utilised, including the thinner portions, which stop less light. 
According to Dr. Paul Kruss, a modern anastigmat stops from 19: 
to 5 per cent, of the light. An old lens, will probably stop more, and 
in one composed of lenses that are appreciably thicker in the centre: 
than at the margins we may expect variations with different stops. 
Such differences should be noticeable with any slow plates of sma i 
latitude.—Eps, “B.J.’’] 


POSTCARD PORTRAITS. 
To the Editors. 


xentlemen,—Recently I selected from my stock of negatives of 
children some forty or fifty subjects, all of which were charmin 
little pictures. I printed them in collodio chloride, cabinet size, or ai 
little less, trimmed them with a very narrow white margin, and 
arranged them to exhibit all in one frame. Judge of my chagrin, on. 
being greeted in the street by a lady: “Oh, Mr. Barry, I am so 
please you have started to do postcards of children. I will bring my 
three in to have a few of each done. Of course, they will be th: 
usual price, twopence each.” 

Needless to say, the frame is no longer on! exhibit. 

Does not the incident illustrate the association of ideas and the 
debasing influence of enyironment?—-Yours faithfully, W. Barry. 

The Studios, 7 and 8, Park Street, Hull. 
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THREE-COLOUR CARBON PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 

fentlemen,—In the interest of three-colour workers I should be 
iged if you will allow me to correct a couple of misleading dis- 
nancies in the report of my lecture and demonstration of three- 
mur carbon at Southampton, published in the current issue of the 
gy.” 
am reported to have recommended the use of a 10 per cent. solu- 
1 of sodium hydrate as a means of assisting the deve lopment of 
mented films which had become partially insoluble by over- 
gsure or otherwise. The bath I employed at that demonstration 
tained 14 drams of sodium hydrate to 20 ounces of water. This is 
‘than 1 per cent., but is so powerful in its action that the film 
t be merely dipped into it for a second, and immediate y returne 
he developing water, when development will proced automatically, 
10 per cent. solution is useful as a stock, but for use a bath made 
of sodium hydrate 10 per cent. ; stock solution, 30 minims; water 
mnces, will generally be found sufficiently strong, particularly if 
bath is used at a temperature of 80. ‘ 
he report further states that both ammonium and potassium bi- 
mate may be used with methylated spirit for sensitising carbon 
s For the making of a spirit sensitiser common methy. ated spirit 
that can be desired, but ammonium bichromate can alone be used 
hit. A potassium bichromate sensitiser must be made up with 
er only, as spirit causes the potassium salt to be immediately 
psited.—I am, yours faithfully, Henry J. Comiry, j 

Hon. Sec. of The Society of Colour Photographers. 
irey House, Stroud, Glos. 


a 


ORTRAITURE BY THE MERCURY-VAPOUR Lamup.—Owing to great 
sure upon our space th week we are compelled to hold over, 
ng other matter, an article on the use of the mercury-vapour 
p for portrait work in the studio. This will appear in our next 
, and will complete the series of articles on methods of arti- 
llighting which we have published during the present exhibition 
mt offices of examples of artificial light portraiture. 
Azsconpine Grenatine Manuracrurrr.—M, Alfred Schweizer, 
cer of the Legion of Honour who disappeared recently, was 
es the “Petit Parisien”) proprietor of an important gelatine 
ny which provided this substance to the Assistance Publique 
isian Poor Law Adininistration). He appears to have speculated 
ewhat largely, and to have recently had heavy losses. The deficit 
it is estimated at 200,000f. (£8,000). 
series of four lecture-demonstrations on “The Theory 
ie Microscope” will be given by Mr. Conrad Beck, F.R.M.S., at 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., on Monday even- 
, November 25, December 2, 9, and 16, at 8 p.m. The lec- 
; which will be illustrated by lanterm slides and diagrams, 
judging from the syllabus, be of an extremely useful and in- 
ting character, and should prove of great value to all interested 
his branch of optics. The syllabus is as follows :—“ The 
oscope Constructed from Uncorrected Lenses.”"—Image forma- 
by a lens, simple microscopes, three forms, investigation by 
S system of their defects and their cure by separated lenses, 
‘ing distance increased, high power and large field obtained, 
pieces, positive v. negative, Ramsden circle, magnifying power, 
pound microscope. ‘The Correction of Simple Lenses.”—Bad 
ity of images formed by simple lenses, chromatic correction, 
hromatic correction, spherical aberration, zonal aberration, 
Condition and Gauss surfaces, tangent condition, equal chro- 
emagnification, summary of corrections, correction of eye-piece. 
ltence o Diffraction.” —Explanation of diffraction, slit, conver- 
‘one, diffraction’ pattern or antipoint, its influence on. tele- 
C images, its size, Abbé theory, Gordon’s attack on Abbé 
Y; telation of aperture to magnifying power, oil immersion, 
® of and methods of reduction of size of anti-point, limits of 
ition. and visibility, special cases, diffraction of the eye. 
llications of Theory.”—Best combination of eye-piece and ob- 
lass, high power illumination, Gordon’s oscillating screen, 
‘S aperture, penetration for visual and photographic work, 
of Cover-glass, substage condensers, achromatism and aplanatism 
mptsers,_angle of iluminating cone, illuminants, monochro- 
me Wright’s experiments, critical illumination, possible 
8, 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


——_»—___ 


Ln All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
mg queries, must be addressed to “THE Horrors, Tue Britiss 
JOURNAL oF Puorograpuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.O0.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

"«* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*s® Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GRrEENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

“e* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photooranhs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
T'wo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with tha 
fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


T. Upton, 244, Southgate, Sleaford. Two Photographs jf Etmund Royds, Esq. 

W. Coats, Junr., 20, Prudhoe Terrace, Tynemouth. Photograph of the  Maure 
tania” leaving the Tyne, Oc ober 22. 

D. Wayland, 186, High Road, Streatham, London, S.W. Two Photographs of 
Mrs. C. Booth-Cubborn, 

W. Haine, Bushey Cottage, Park Road, Teddington. Photograph. Chancel of 
Saints Peter and Paul’s Church, Teddington. 

Narionan GattEery Picturrs.—I should feel much obliged if you 
would let me know the addyess of a firm who would supply ne 
with some negatives of National Galiery pictures (not copy- 
right).—T. 

We fear we cannot. Most of the firms who go to the expense 
of photographing in the National Gallery usually retain the 
negatives and the copyright to themselves. Your only course 
would be to approach these firms, or employ a photographer. 

Ricuarp Marsu.—A description appeared in our issue of September 
28, 1906. You will also find a description in the catalogue of 
Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, W. 

Mountant, nrc.—l. Last week I made up some dextrine paste, as 
per formula on page 994 of “ Almanac” for this year. I find, 
on testing with litmus, that this is decidedly acid. Is this in 
any way likely to affect the permanency, or to cause stains on 
prints mounted with it? In every other respect it is satisfactory. 
2. Will you also please give me the address of a firm making 
small glass bottles of about 3-4 oz. capacity, and where I can 
obtain indiarubber corks?—Tonvs. 

It is certainly prejudicial to prints. We should use a little 
solution of carbonate of soda to neutralise the dextrine mixture 
while fluid. 2. Poths and Co., 4 to 6, Bury Court, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C., from whom also you could obtain the corks. 

Noyicr.—lIf you select any of the leading makes of ultra-rapid plates, 
priced at 1s. 6d. per dozen, in the quarter-plate size you will 
not be disappointed. We cannot say more than this. 

R. L.—We should advise you to get Abney’s “Instruction in Photo- 
graphy,” or better, Valenta’s “ Auscopier-verfahren ”’ (German), 
in which you will find the most complete instructions as to 
P.0.P. There is no book dealing with bromide paper in the 
way you desire. 

W. Jouns.—The The Tress Co., 42, Oxford Street, London, W. ; 
J. Epstein and Co., Rupert Street, Bristol; Alfred Osmond, 103, 
Old Street, London, E.C.; and Birmingham Moulding Ware- 
house, 48, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 

Fuiase Licut.—I have constructed a flash lamp in which the mag- 
nesium powder is contained in a reservoir and blown through 
a spirit flame, as you will see by the enclosed rough sketch. 
It answers very well, but the flash is not quite quick enough for 
some purposes. Will you please give me a formula for a flash 
powder to use in the lamp so as to get a more instantaneous 
flash than with the magnesium alone!—D. Conway. 

There is no flashlight powder suitable for use in any such con- 
trivance as yours. Flash powders must mot be used in the way 


you propose, but fired in the open. 
Avrocuromrs.—1. Would you mind telling me how to prepare the 
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permanganate and the acid, Solution C, separately? 2. Have 
you noticed any increase in speed of the later batches of plates? 
=H, C. H. 

1. C. No. 1 Solution—Water 1,000 ces. or 55 ozs., pot. perman. 
4 ems. or 60 grains. OC. No. 2—Water 1,000 ces or 35 ozs, \ ul- 
phuric acid 20 ccs. or 6 drams. Mix equal parts of each for use. 
2. We have not made any exact tests, but speed certainly seems 
to vary. 


R. W. Brown.—We can only judge by the work done, which we 
have seen. It is certainly equally good in the two cases. 


Damacep Backerounp.—I have had three of my backgrounds badly 
mottled with the damp, the marks being about the size of a six- 
pence or so. They are high-priced grounds, and done, I believe, 
in flatted oils. My studio is large size, 36ft. by 16ft., and I have 
difficulty in getting it warmed. I use a large oil stove (movable), 
as the fireplace is at one end, with the result a fire does not 
spread the heat around. Can anything be done to preserve the 
grounds by coating them over with any preparation which would 
repel damp, and at the same time not affect their value in photo- 
graphy? I have some new grounds in, and am afraid of them 
starting the same; it is such a loss. I may mention the grounds 
are hung on frames, and always remain so. They are never 
rolled up at all. Any suggestion from you to remedy this evil 
will be gratefully received.—Rurina. 

If they are done in oil we see no reason why they should 

become mottled with damp. But if they are in distemper it is 

conceivable that the size in the colour might develop mildew when 
exposed to continued damp, when it probably would show in 
spots such as you describe. The only suggestion we can make 
is that you keep the backgrounds dry. You cannot expect to 
keep a studio the size of yours either dry or warm in cold and 
damp weather with an oil stove. To do that properly you 
should have one large, or two small, slow combustion stoves, 
such as mentioned in an article on page 823 of the issue of 
November 1. 


Corrricur.—A firm of postcard publishers has, without my permis- 
sion, reproduced, in postcard form, a copyright photograph of 
mine. Before I write them on the subject I would be glad to 
know what would be a reasonable sum to accept in case of settle- 
ment.—W. M. 

If the card is reproduced in bromide, photogravure, or other 
process, justifying a 2d. card, we should say £2 Qs. to £3 3s., 
or half the amount if tne card 1s sold at 1d. 


FirerroorinG Fapric.—Will you be kind enough to inform me, if 
possible, of a formula wnich I could use to make some linen fire- 
proof (using it for flashlight purposes)?—J. BuaKn. 

Alum, 80 ozs.; ammonium carbonate, 24 ozs.; boric acid, 14 
ozs. ; borax, 13 ozs.; water, 24 quarts. 


G, Ray.—You want a good deal, and to get all in one lens will cost 
you a pretty penny. A lens such as the new Tessar //3.5, or the 
Holostigmat 7/4.5, will be small enough for your half-plate 
camera, but perhaps not quite as rapid as the best portrait lens. 
We advise you to allow your dealer to supply you with the largest 
aperture portrait lens he can, and, to use the dark slides, have an 
adapter fitted to the studio camera. 


A. PowELi.—We cannot give you precise figures—an electrical paper 
can do that—but most companies make a reduction on current 
used in the day before 5 p.m. 


G. A. W. R. (New Zealand).—A 10 x 8 R.R. should certainly cover 
a 1/1 plate easily, but the definition will not be as crisp as that 
produced by an anastigmat. If you want great depth and sharp- 
ness you should have a shorter focus anastigmat, one of, say, 
9 or 10 ins. Your requirements are inconsistent. The extra 
depth of the R.R. is only due to want of correction. Spherical 
aberration increases depth at the expense of sharpness, hence 
you cannot have extra depth and very crisp definition at the same 
time. The lenses you mention are probably all good enough. 


Firms.—We can understand the failure of the freshly made developer 
having been due possibly to the omission to shake up before use. 
The caustic soda and carbonate can easily accumulate at *he 
bottom of the solution, leaving the upper portion so weak in 


pyro-metol is a better developer for films. It is possible 
the developer was unduly cold; this would account for the 
of action, though not for the fog. 


| alkali as to render the developer inert. Metol-hydroquinon 


L. G.—1. Certainly he has. You have no right to show the por 
anywhere, or make use of it for purposes of your own. 
were paid for taking it, and although the negative is y« 
you must do nothing with it except to the order of your 
tomer. If you do, he can obtain an injunction in the Com 
Chancery, and that would be a very costly matter to you. 
The only suggestion we can make is to give a long expos 
Failing that, you had better employ artificial light—magne: 
or flash powder. 


PHorocRAPHING Bank Norr.—A friend of mine, who is engage 
a bank, has offered to get me a Bank of England note for £1 
to photograph if I give him a dozen postcards of it. It 
occurred to me that if I published postcards of a thous: 
pound note they would have a good sale. Will you please 
me if the publishing of the cards would be illegal, as I sh 
not wish to get into trouble about it.—G. ANDREWws. 

What you propose to do would certainly be illegal, 
though the copy of the note were much smaller than 
original. It is illegal to copy banknotes in any form whate 
and we should advise you to abstain from doing so, either 
publication or private circulation, or you will find yourse 
trouble. 


Unrquat Quarity or WorKk.—About a month ago I arranged ° 
a stationer in the town, who publishes postcards of the 
rounding villages, to take a dozen views of this place, t 
equal to the others which he has. When I showed him 
proofs he compared them with others, and then refused to ac 
them, saying they were too bad for him to publish. Son 
had to admit, were not good, but others were, yet he w 
not’ have any of them, saying he wanted a dozen, or 

| Can 1 compel him’ to have, and pay for, those that are g 

and can I claim something for my trouble?—Vittacr Px 

GRAPHER. 

We do noti see that you can claim anything. You arra 
to take a dozen views, equal to others published, and ace 
ing to your account only some of them were good. Evid 
the stationer wants a series of a dozen views, such as he « 

publish, and those you have not supplied ; he is therefore 3 

| in rejecting the lot. You have not fulfilled the agreement 

made, and for that reason you have no claim upon him. 


Ivory and others.—In our next. 

OrvemarograpH.—ts the effect of an unnaturally quick mover 
such as a man appearing to arrive at the end of a long 
immediately after starting, caused by the operator turning 
handle quicker? 

No. Such effects simply mean that part of the film has 
cut out owing to defects or damage, or that the series 0 
posures has been made on two or more films that have been 
wards joined together. 
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SUMMARY. 


ikctrical Transmission of Photographs. We publish a full 
ot of M. Belin’s method of telegraphing a photograph. The 
is of the method is a carbon relief. (P. 880.) 


ome hints on installing the mercury-vapour lamp are contributed 
Mr. G. R. Henderson, one of the exhibitors in the present col- 
ion of artificial light portraiture to be seen at our offices until 
ember 30. (P. 822.) 

: 


me further notes on portraiture by the enclosed arc lamp are 
mon page 886. 


he continuation of Baron von Hiibl’s articles on “ Artificial 
his in Photography’ appears on page 885. 


he Krayn screen-plate process of colour-photographv “is re- 
ed to have been demonstrated in Berlin. (P. 894.) 

me preliminary details of the 
sels next year haye been announced. 


Photographic Convention at 


(P. 887.) 


le tegret to record the death of Mr. Thomas Taylor, the ex- 
sident of the Birmingham Photographic Society. (P. 884.) 


ome notes on the official fests of lenses carried out by the 
lonal Physical Laboratory suggest the more useful character 
th the tests could assume from the photographer’s point of 
: (P. 879.) d 


Precaution in making test exposures of enlargements is men- 
Ml on page 878. 


he too rapid drying of an oil print during pigmenting is best 
by selecting a thick paper or tissue and supporting it 
ns Pigmenting on a thick pad of wet blotting-paper. (P. 878.) 


“oncidence method of focuss ng which can be tried by anyone 
self is mentioned on page 878. 


| 
fo modifications of the focal-plane shutter are among the | 
ts of the week. | 


markable ingt, (P. 896.) | 


ance of canine sagacity. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Photographing The “Journal” of the Royal Institute 
Rote of British Architects publishes an article 

: "by Professor Wm. H. Goodyear, M.A., 
which describes and illustrates an interesting application 
of photography. Most people have probably heard of 
what are called “refinements” in ancient Greek archi- 
tecture. These are more especially associated with the 
Parthenon, which was most carefully and completely sur- 
veyed by the late Mr. Penrose for the purpose of analysing 
and recording all the various refinements that had been 
adopted by the ancient builders. Mr. Ruskin drew atten- 
tion long ago to the presence of similar refinements in 
various Gothic and medieval buildings, but it has been 
left to Professor Goodyear to prove their existence, for 
which purpose he has employed photography. The re- 
finements employed are of many varieties, and as subtle 
as those of the Parthenon. ‘Their object is not in all cases 
obvious, but, generally, they may be described as attempts 
to correct optical illusions. Thus Gothic columns and 
piers have been shown to possess an “entasis” similar to 
that used by the Ancients, while walls, piers, etc., have 
been found-to be built intentionally non-vertical, and 
parallel walls have been proved to diverge vertically from 
one another. These points have been settled by the aid of 
photographs representing the building, with plumb lines 
suspended in suitable positions, and six full-page repro- 
ductions of the photographs are given. 'This opens up a 
new field of work for architectural photographers, and those 
interested in architecture may like to carry out some of 
Professor Goodyear’s tests in other buildings. A lens free 
from distortion is, of course, necessary, and, unfortunately, 
the one used is not mentioned. Obviously such tests can 
only be relied on when the plumb line and the wall or pier 
line are at approximately the same distance from the 
camera. 


* * * 
Value of During the past year or two there has 
Pictures and been a great slump in the picture mar- 
Engravings. 


ket, particularly in the works of modern 
masters, while those by the old masters have realised, in 
some instances, extraordinarily good prices. But it would 
now seem that these are depreciating in value, for one day 
last week a painting by Hoppner was put up at an auction 
sale at Willis’s Rooms and the highest bid for it was only 
4,600 guineas, while its owners a year or two ago refused 
an offer of seven thousand guineas for the picture. 
Another painting that had cost 3,000 guineas was sold for 
310 guineas. While the price of paintings has been 
declining, that of old engravings has been increasing. 
In a two days’ sale last week at Sotheby’s the sum of 
£2,806 was realised for old English and French engray- 
ings. An engraving—* Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” 
by F. Harward—has fetched £126 at auction. The present 
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seems to be the time for those who wish to realise upon 
really good old engravings. 
Trial It is usual when making big enlarge- 
Exposures for menis to first make a series of trial ex- 
Enlargements. posures on a slip of paper, and so obviate 
the risk of spoiling a large sheet. There is, however, a 
right way and a wrong way of making the trial, and for 
some reason or another nearly everyone selects the wrong 
way, while nearly every book on enlarging recommends it. 
When making a series of test exposures for contact print- 
ing there is only one simple practical method. ‘The printing 
frame must be covered with a piece of card, which is slid 
over the frame for definite distances at fixed intervals of 
time. The slip of test paper is thus exposed in steps, so 
that if 5-second intervals are used a series of exposures 
in the order of 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 seconds, etc., is 
secured. As a general rule a precisely similar method is 
adopted with enlargements, but, though this method is 
the only practical one available for contact printing, it 
is not necessarily the best, and there is a very much 
better one that can be just as easily applied when enlarg- 
ing. The objection to the method described is that each 
step represents a different part of the image, and the result 
gives only an uncertain clue to the exposure required in 
the densest part unless the particular step that proves to 
be correctly exposed happens to include that part. Obvi- 
ously the best method is to select the part that presents the 
greatest difficulties in the way of exposure and make a test 
series on that part alone. ‘This is very easily done by cut- 
ting an aperture in a sheet of card or opaque paper and 
pinning this shield upon the easel in such a way that the 
strip of bromide paper can be slipped between easel and 
shield and drawn past the aperture. The light should be 
screened off at each movement of the slip, but this is 
easily done by interposing oneself between lens and easel 
while changing. 


* * % 


An. Oil A contemporary draws attention to a 
ety a frequent cause of trouble when pigment- 


ing in a warm room. If the tempera- 
ture is much over 60 deg. F. the print dries so rapidly that 
it begins to take the pigment in the wrong places, and very 
speedily becomes too flat. This occurs more often than 
many suspect, and undue flatness due to this reason is 
often put down to something else. One remedy advised, 
that is to work in a cold room without any artificial heat, 
is unpleasant. Another remedy, to frequently ‘re-soak the 
print, is also objectionable, for it is very difficult to blot 


off the moisture without damaging the part finished. Af 
each soaking the whole print has to be retouched more 
less all over. Generally we have found the best procedu 
is to adopt an extra thick and very wet pad of blotti 
paper for the support, and to select thick paper for p 
menting upon. If using the Bromoil process a thick cé 
bromide paper can be used, and this holds the moist 
excellently. The greater part of the trouble is, howev 
due to the fact that the moisture quickly runs out of ¢ 
blotting-paper pad at the edges. It is, in fact, forced « 
more or less by the dabbing action employed in pigmenti 
The best remedy would probably be the use of a ve 
shallow tray in place of the usual sheet of glass. If ¢ 
pad just fitted the tray then moisture could only be lost 
evaporation at the top, which loss would be small compai 
to the other. Further, the pressure of the brush shot 
tend to keep the print moist rather than to squeeze { 
water out at the edges of the pad. Possibly, also, sox 
thing better than blotting-paper could be found for the p: 
Inventors might well turn their attention to the producti 
of a perfect oil printing pad, that will give a firm surfa 
keep wet, and not suck the water out of the print. 
Fine _ A patent specification recently abstrae 
Focussing. in our pages gave particulars of 
very ingenious focussing method, which depended on 1 
correct alignment of two reflected images. This remini 
us of a little known but useful method of securing shé 
focus that depends on bringing two separate images of 1 
same object into coincidence. Take a spare lens cap @ 
cut two segments out of the circular cover so as to le: 
a bar about half an inch wide across the centre. 1 
exact width must be arranged to suit the lens. With t 
cap on the lens objects not in focus are seen in duplic 
on the focussing screen, and if we rack in and out w 
the two images combine sharp focus is secured. Witl 
large aperture lens and a clearly observable distant obj 
it is easy to focus accurately in this way, but with n 
objects we require a little additional assistance in the } 
of a finely divided scale fixed in some convenient part 
the camera to register varying degrees of extension. 
have found a scale divided into twentieths of an ine. 
very useful adjunct to a camera for this and for ot 
purposes. Focus on a point somewhat beyond the objé 
and then rack out until the two images coincide. Note 
extension on the scale, and then rack the camera ¢ 
further out so as to separate the images again. Nextr 
in until the two images once more coincide, and ag 
read the scale. This reading will be different from 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
Edited by GrorcE 


Tue forty-seventh annual issue of Taz British JouRNAL 
PurorograpHic AtMANAC will be published on December 2. 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of over 1,000 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out imme- 
diately. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1908 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


Among other alterations and improvements which have 
been made in the forthcoming volume, the publishers beg 
to announce that :— 


All three indexes (text, advertisement, and trade 
addresses) will be found aT THE END OF THE VOLUME. 


The size of the volume has been appreciably 
reduced, without sacrificing the value and scope of 
the contents. 


The editorial article will deal very completely with the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 
E. Brown, F.I.C. | 


] 
Screen-Prate THREE-CoLourR PRoceEssEs, 1 
and the systematic review of the work of the year un 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong fead 
of the volume. | 
The 1908 Armanac will contain as frontispiece a car 
print by the Autotype Co., dry-mounted by the Adhe} 
Dry Mounting Co., Lid. Amongst other attractive in 
will be found a specimen of three-colour printing by 
Sanger-Shepherd Colour Printing Co. and examples of 
three-colour work of Hood and Co., Ltd., Middlesbrougk 
Our publishers desire us again to caution our read 
against postponing the booking of their copies of 
ALMANAC. 


PusiisHers’ Norice. 
The publishers beg to inform agents that it will 
advisable to place their orders for copies immediately, 
a large proportion of the issue is already booked, an 


important subject of— 


second edition will not be printed. 
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her by perhaps several divisions of the scale. Alter the 
dension to an intermediate point, and the focus then 
ured will be about as perfect as is attainable. It will 
gnoted that this method is a refined variation of the old 
stem of. taking a mean extension between two adjust- 
ents that appear to be equally out of focus. The varia- 
mn is, however, much more accurate, as we substitute 
0 well-defined degrees of sharpness for two indefinite 
iorees of want of sharpness. A fine focussing surface 
desirable, and we invariably use one consisting of a thin 
m of silver iodide, as described in our issue of March 30, 


06. 


* * * 
ains in We frequently receive complaints of 
hromium brown stains produced during the pro- 


i tion. — 5 fs 5 . 
tensifica oM-cess of intensification with chromium. 


ich stains are somewhat troublesome to remove, and some- 
mes they will not submit to treatment, but they are very 
ily avoided. One form of stain is due to development in 
p strong a light. As developers are mostly employed 
tthe dark, very few people seem to be aware that 
me of them stain most violently when used in very strong 
ht. This is especially the case with hydroquinone, but 
e of the others are nearly as bad. Seeing that no 
is really necessary during the intensification process, 
hing whatever is gained by developing in sunlight, and 
me is no risk of stain in soft diffused daylight, or in 
Micial light, provided the developer is fresh. Another 
ree of stain is too much exposure during the washing 
ween bleaching and development. If one film in a 
his partly covered by another the more exposed part 
hecome a darker tint owing to the action of light on 
ebichromated gelatine, and this irregular action will 
abably be visible after development. Sometimes, how- 
@, the gelatine becomes tanned or hardened by the 
sure, while at the same time the silver image 
omes solarised, in which case the image refuses 
te-develop. Here, again, safety lies in operating 
a weak light. Another source of stain is insuffi- 
t washing between bleaching and re-development. 
h stains are, however, very slight and generally un- 
iceable. If the image is bleached before all the hypo 
ashed out of the film, there is no danger of stain if the 
aching solution acts long enough, for it is a most 
active hypo eliminator; but if the original image was 
erfectly fixed a stain of.a quite fatal character may be 
duced. Such a stain cannot be remedied, but the others 
i generally be removed by putting the plate or film 
Ough the process again and allowing the bleaching solu- 
Nto act for a considerable time. A very useful bleach 
‘this purpose is one containing 10 grains bichromate 
| 20 minims hydrochloric acid in every ounce. This is 
little use for intensification, but an excellent cleanser. 


= 


—> 


HE GERM IDEA OF THE NEW CARBON- 
BROMIDE PAPER. 


is Surprising how useful and really valuable photo- 
phic inventions, made years ago, lie dormant until 
y are unearthed, or probably re-invented, and ex- 
Hed on business lines by some enterprising firm, when 
i value becomes realised. The commercial introduc- 
lol “Carbograph,” described in our issue of last week, 
ease in point. The essential idea of this process was 
lly invented and fully described at a meeting of the 
lographic Society of Great Britain (now the Royal) 
the late Mr. Leon Warnerke more than a quarter of a 
lity ago. It was at the May meeting of 1881 that Mr. 
Merke read a paper on his discovery of the fact that 
tino-bromide of silver, after exposure to light and 
‘lopment, became analogous to exposed bichromated 


gelatine; that is, the exposed portions are rendered in~ 


soluble in warm water. 

Té should be pointed out that the method of working 
here described differs somewhat from that of “Carbo- 
graph.” Warnerke developed the silver image with alka- 
line pyro, instead of with ferrous oxalate developer, his 
aim being to obtain direct the insoluble gelatine image, 
which, in the case of “ Carbograph,” is produced indirectly 


though the agency of the silver image in conjunction with. 


potassium bichromate. It is possible that other obstacles 
stood in the way of the commercial success of Warnerke’s 
process, yet it can hardly be thought that the more round- 


about and successful process has been adopted until after- 


the complete trials of Warnerke’s first suggestion. How- 
ever, the latter was before its time, and though a good deal: 
of interest was displayed in it, and though other experi- 
menters have taken it up and laid it aside, it has never 
attained any wide recognition until the present time. Now 
at length, in the product of the Rotary Photographic Com- 
pany photographers have at their disposal a really simple 
and valuable method of making carbon pictures direct or 
enlarged, with only the exposure to light necessary with 
bromide paper. It may be interesting to quote a leading 
article on Warnerke’s discovery in our volume for 1881:— 


“Great stress is laid upon the applicability of the inven- 


tion to pigment printing, and there is little doubt that 
much may be done in this direction, for by mixing such: 
pigments as are inert on silver bromide and also on gela- 
tine, the process becomes still more analogous to the 
ordinary carbon process, with the extra advantage 
of greatly increased sensitiveness, so that prints may be 
produced by artificial light, or enlargements made direct 
upon the tissue, without the necessity of a transparency 
and an enlarged negative. But here we can see some little 
difficulty as to its practical application, as the tissue 
being dark, like ordinary carbon tissue, how is the first 
development—that with the alkaline pyro—to be judged?” 
It should be remembered that at the time this was written 
gelatine photography was quite in its infancy, and time 
development had not been thought of. 


oe 
OFFICIAL TESTS OF LENSES. 


Last week, in reviewing a lens which had reached us for- 


notice, we referred to an official copy of the certificate 
granted by the National Physical Laboratory. One could 
not discover in this—as a contemporary has done in the 
original—* technical slips and carelessness,” but there are 
nevertheless one or two matters which may be referred 
to arising out of the tests to which a lens is submitted at 
the National Physical Laboratory. ‘The first of these is 
the angle over which the lens is tested for astigmatism, 
curvature, and distortion. As reported in the certificate, 
this angle is limited by the size of the plate which the 
lens is listed to cover. Thus in the instance before us 
a lens of 6.54 inches focal length is listed for a 7 by 5 
plate, representing a semi-angle of field of 31.4 degrees. 
Therefore the tests for astigmatism, etc., are made at 
angles from, the axis increasing by 5 degree differences 
up to the maximum half-angle of 31.4 degrees. The 
measurements, we would submit, would be all the more 
valuable if they were carried further, inasmuch as photo- 
graphers who purchase an anastigmat lens usually expect 
it “a double debt to pay.” They anticipate using it, very 
probably at its full aperture, with its optical axis con- 
siderably above the centre of the plate, and they 
frequently design to employ it on a larger plate; in which 
latter case, it is true, they usually are content to use 
a smaller diaphragm. ‘The inference, however, is that 
while it is advisable and proper to do as the National 
Physical Laboratory does, and indicate the point in the 
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tests corresponding to the full covering to the corners 
of the plate for which the lens is listed, it is equally 
important, from the practical photographer’s standpoint, 
to describe the behaviour of the lens on a field outside 
these limits. 
Our second point concerns the test of “ Illumination of 
Field,” or rather, the form in which the results are 
expressed. We read in the particular certificate before 
us that :— 
The semi-angle of the cone, outside of which the 
aperture begins to be eclipsed. when the largest stop 
giving satisfactory definition over the whole plate 
(f/6.8) is employed, is 3 degrees, covering a circle 

on the plate of 0.94 cm. (0.37 inches) radius. 
Which is a clear statement of the fact that slight cut-off 
hy the mounting of the lens commences at a small angle 

from the axis. Then we read :— 


Owing to the diminution in the effective aperture 
due to obliquity, the illumination at the boundary 
of this circle will be reduced to 100 per cent. of 
that at the centre. At the corners of the plate, in 
consequence of the diminished effective aperture due 
to eclipse and obliquity, the illumination ‘will be 
reduced to 14 per cent. of that at the centre. 


The boundary referred to is presumably that of the cirel 
of .37 inch radius, and when the illumination upon it 1 
stated to be “reduced to 100 per cent. of that at th 
centre,” the fact to be conveyed, we suppose, is that 1 
is precisely equal to that at the centre, “reduced to 10 
per cent.” being a mathematical phrase innocent, a 
applied to abstract numbers, of the paradox which 3 
involves when used in reference to, say, dividends o 
the Bank rate. We think that the form of expressing th 
results could be made more intelligible to the averag 
photographer. 
Yet another point strikes us in regard to the diagran 
matic representation of the lens’ behaviour. The curv: 
ture of field and the astigmatic fields are shown by fu 
and dotted black lines and in red lines, all drawn on 
scale of full size. The deviations from the normal ai 
not drawn on a magnified scale, as is more usually th 
case, therefore in a diagram representing the workin 
of a very finely corrected lens the various lines are § 
close together that their meaning becomes confused. 1 
the diagram before us it is next to impossible to disti: 
guish the various curves, excepting at the few poi 
where their divergence is greatest; thence the diagra: 
does not convey anything like the information that 
would do if two different scales had been employed. 


THE ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


[Our Paris correspondent’s account of M. Edouard Belin’s method of transmitting photographic images electrically is, 
we believe, the first technical description of the Berlin system to reach this country. In publishing it we would refer those whe 
have written us as to Professor Korn’s method to our issues of July 7 and 14, 1905, and of December 14, 1906, wherein aré 
described the principles and later developments of the Korn system.—Ebs. “ 1d] 


Tux fascinating problém of transmitting pictures by wire has 
occupied the minds of many photographic scientists (c.f. R. 
Liesegang “ Die Fernsehen”), and recently general attention has 
been drawn to it by the remarkable results obtained by Prof. 
Korn, of Munich. As was intimated some months ago 
in our columns, a French scientist, M. Edouard Belin, 
of Nancy, has been also engaged with this question, 
and the interview and demonstration which he afforded 
at the Société Francaise de la Photographie, Paris, 
inspire confidence that a very considerable advance has been 
made. It is known to many that M. Belin has made himself 
expert in sensitometric problems, and it is these studies which 
have led him, he claims, to the solution of some of the most im- 
portant problems in technical photography. Transmission of a 
given photograph by wire, a self-registering opacity-meter, a 
registering sensitometer, and last, not least, the transmis- 
sion by wire of the image of any given person, object, or proof! 
The last problem, not to be confounded with the first, is the one 
M. Belin has been longest devoted to, but, having put it aside 
for the others, its solution is not complete. None the less, he 
4s confident of success, and that fairly soon. The first question, 
which has attained a certain solution from Herr Korn, M. Belin 
claims to have completely solved, but in a quite different 
manner, and also fulfilling certain stringent conditions of which 
Korn’s method is incapable. These are :— 

1. That the image received should be of precisely the same 
dimensions as that transmitted: Korn’s images are reduced 
in size, 

2. That they should be reproduced, or reduced, or enlarged, if 
desired, but ‘the detail should remain on the same scale as if 
the original size were preserved. 

3. That, whatever the original, a positive or negative image can 
be formed at will at the receiver. The value of this for photo- 
mechanical processes is obvious. The nature of the original is 
simply telephoned to the receiving station, when adjustment is 
made accordingly. 


4. Further, the image received shall be of the same intensi 
as the original, or, if desired, can be intensified or reduce 
And this is obtained by no subsequent chemical treatment, b 
during transmission by a simple physical adjustment. 

Tt now remains to describe the apparatus which performs the 
marvels. The complete model installation, containing trat 
mitter, receiver, motor, and a resistance-line of 4,000 ohm 
equivalent to several hundred kilometers, is mounted on a stai 
about a meter square, and M. Belin kindly explained the fur 
tioning of the apparatus. The two photographs give a very go 
idea of its disposition. 

Telestereography. 

To commence with, the method is entirely different from th 

of the German savant, which, as is well known, utilises the vai 
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Galvanometer oes 
Higmel: 


O -Resistance coils. oO—Main resistance. 
T—Transmitter. 


V—Voltmeter. 
R—Receiving cylinder. 


A—Ammeter. 
S—Style or point. 


ing electrical resistance of selenium when exposed to lig] 
Belin calls his procedure “ Telestereography,” or transmission 
a relief to a distance, and one essential lies in the use of a carb 
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print as the original transmitted, such a print being, of course, 
aielief in which the contours are proportional to the intensities 
of the image. 

This print is wound on the cylinder of the transmitter T. In 
perfect synchronism with this revolves the cylinder of the re- 
eeiver R, the synchronism being effected by the use of an alter- 
nating current in the same manner as adopted by Prof. Korn. 
‘As the cylinder of T revolves a small point or style in contact 
jith it moves along the axis P, which is geared on to the cylinder 
y drum. The conditions chosen are such that the print ad- 

ances lineally 1 mm. for six turns of the cylinder, from which 
yesults that detail down to mm. is faithfully reproduced. The 
movements of the point or style are transmitted by an arm to a 
mall sliding contact or roulette, working on a minute rheostat. 

his rheostat consists of twenty very small plates of copper 
separated by layers of mica and each branching off to a resist- 


The Receiving Apparatus. 
The variations in the current of the circuit, proportional as 
they are to the intensities of the image, are registered by the 
extremely delicate galvanometer of Blondel, known as the oscillo- 


4 


Fig. 2. 


graph. 


The great advantage of this instrument is its immediate 
response to variations of current, it being capable of following 
changes occurring as fast as 50,000 per second. On the mirror 
of the galvanometer falls a beam from a Nernst lamp, the oscilla- 


.—Nernst Jamp, throwing a beam on mirror of galvanometer. 

—Blondel’s oscillograph galvanometer. 

—Receiving cylinder synchronised to transmitter. 9 
.—Transmitting cylinder with moving point or style, acting as a sliding 
switeh. 


ane eoil.! There are thus twenty variations of the inten- 
sity of the current possible. At the commencement, before the 
teration introduced by the cylinder, there is simply a large 
Tesistance o of 4,000 ohms, the movement of the transmitting 
tylinder and the style then call into play the variations, always 
according to the contours of the carbon image, and hence in pro- 
ortion to the values of light and shade. One may compare the 
Tangement to a delicate finger, running over the relief and 
tansforming the variations of intensity into variations of 
lectrieal current. It will be seen that such difficulties as Korn’s 
method has to meet, in the “chemical sluggishness of selenium,” 
ite entirely avoided in that of M. Belin, which depends on 
mely physical action. Nor is it a small advantage that the 
tarbon print is of great permanence and durability. So much 
ot the transmitting mechanism. 


1-20 as representing the 


, M. Belin explained that he had chosen a range of 
sible Tange of contrast in photomechanical provesses. 


E.—Minute rheostat, transforming the movements of the style into resistance- 
variations. 

F.—Ammeter, voltmecer, and switches. 

G.—Motor. 

H.—Lens and scale of tones through which the reflected ray passes to receiver. 


tions of the reflected ray are then proportional to the intensities 
of the current. Bien! Let us then follow the reflected ray. 
The diagram (2) explains the disposition which enables the 
registration as a photograph to be effected of these electric flue- 
tuations. An aplanatic lens J throws an image of the reflected 
ray from the mirror f on to a small hole fz, this hole being 
4mm. in diameter: jf, and fp are conjugate foci of the lens. 
Behind this minute hole revolves the second synchronised re- 
ceiving cylinder R, on which is a photo-sensitive surface. The 
hole is so near the film as practically to be in contact with it. 
so that any diffusion of light is avoided. In other words an 
image of the hole is continuously printed on the film, and this 
means that detail is preserved to $ mm. Under these conditions, 
there would still be no variation of the light intensity. The 
way this is effected—that is, the method by which the deviations 
of the galvanometer are converted into light intensities—is in- 


genious. Behind the lens (see Fig.2) is a scale of tones, i.e., 
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of densities (in the sense of Hurter and Driffield), increasing 
from bare glass to a certain value; in fact, an optical wedge. 
Various ways of producing this optical wedge may be employed : 
at present M. Belin uses a photographic plate specially exposed. 
The scale of densities increases in proportion to the mirror de 
viations, i.e., to the intensities of the current, and the more 
(or less) the reflected ray deviates, the more (or less) it is ab- 
sorbed, so that the hole is illuminated by light varying in in- 
tensity with the intensities of the original image. The density- 
scale is mounted on a revolving axis, so that according to the 
direction of increase of density, relative to the mirror deviations, 
a positive or negative image can be obtained at will on the re- 
ceiving film, fulfilling the third condition mentioned at the 
start. 
Intensifying or Reducing. 

Again, if instead of a scale of tones corresponding to those of 
the original, one of harder or softer gradation be substituted, 
the image may be obtained reduced or strengthened in intensity, 
and by purely physical means 

It must be confessed that both the ingenuity and the com 


parative simplicity of the apparatus make it very promising. 
The results obtainable at present are very fair, and M. Belin 
hopes by certain slight modifications, such as a refinement of 
the rheostat and the cursive point, to greatly improve the render- 
ing. He claims that in transmission of detail his apparatus is 
greatly superior to that of Prof. Korn, and its capacities in 
other directions also appear to transcend those of the selenium 
telelectrograph. In two or three weeks, with the promised aid 
of the State telegraph lines, he hopes to give a public demonstra- 
tion of its capabilities over long distances, an event which will 
be awaited with much interest. M. Belin states that he can 
also transmit writing in relief by his instrument, and that the 
question of speed is one chiefly conditioned by the fineness and 
perfection of mechanical and electrical details. At present the 
transmission of 9 by 12 cms. image occupies about 30 minutes. 

As to the more romantic problem of simultaneously photo- 
graphing and transmitting the image of any object, scene, or 
person, M. Belin would only state that the idea involved was 
entirely different from that sketched above. His last words 
were: “Nous verrons! ” 


PORTRAITURE WITH THE 


MERCURY-VAPOUR LAMP. 


[In reference to the work with the mereury-vapour lamp at the exhibition of artificial light portraiture now open at our offices, 
the following notes sent to us by one exhibitor may be offered as a useful introduction to the installation of this particular form 


of illuminant.—Eps. “B.J.”] 


Mucn has been heard from our American cousins about the 
Cooper-Hewitt mercury-vapour lamp as an inimitable substitute 
for daylight, especially as connected with photographic por- 
traiture. Be this as it may, photographers in this country are 
still very conservative in their outlook on artificial illuminants 
for portraiture. Doubtless, the results of artificial lighting, as 
exhibited by some few professional photographers, have done 
more than anything to allay the fears of those more intrepid than 
their fellows; and a commendable action seems afoot amongst 
better-class professionals. Still, much doubt appears prevalent 
as to what form of illuminant is best for the studio- It is to 
help those who are in doubt that the writer has formulated the 
following hints. 

Until quite recently photographers looked upon the electric are 
or the incandescent electric lamp as the ideal illuminants for 
portraiture. To work these systems, however successful they may 
have been, required an extraordinary amount of practice and 
skill, to say nothing of the enormous amount of patience required. 
The fitments, arrangement of screens, etc., also called for an 
unlimited amount of energy and zeal on the part of the operator, 
and a certain knowledge of electricity was called for in working 
the lamps; add to this the uncertainty of the electric arc lamp, 
the difficulty in starting the lamps, the flickering and unsteadi- 
ness of the light, and other minor faults which seem inseparable 
from the are lamp, and sufficient reason is evident for the shy- 
ness which photographers show in adopting this form of lighting 
for the studio. The incandescent system is much better; but 
here, again, the heat thrown off by the lamps, the initial cost 
of apparatus, and the cost of running are grave faults, which 
the operator must consider. Twelve months’ experience with the 
Cooper-Hewitt mereury-vapour, lamps has shown the writer that 
none of the faults enumerated aboye can be laid at the door of 
the American system. For the benefit of those about to invest 
in some form of artificial lighting for the studio, the writer’s 
method of working the lamps is given below. 

The Mercury-Vapour Light. 

tube 45in. long with a large bulb 


ed about one pound of mercury. 
The wires 


The lamp consists of a glass 
at one end, in which is secre 
The tube is exhausted to a high degree and sealed. 


lead the current to each electrode, one of which is at each end, 
the electrode at the bulb end being the mercury before men- 
tioned. To start the lamp it is necessary to switch on the cur- 
rent, then pull the lamp down gently by the chain fixed at 
the tube-end, in order that the mercury may run from the bulb 
to the electrode at the other end of the tube, thus completing 
the circuit. Allow the tube to assume its normal position, letting 
it back gently, and without jerking. It will be noticed that, 
as soon as the stream of mercury breaks, an are is formed. This 
arc induces vapour to arise from the mercury in the tube, and 
then causes the same to become incandescent. It will now be 
clear to all that, as there is no filament or solid substance to 
heat, there will be a more economical consumption of electricity 
than if such were the case. 
It is here that the mercury vapour-lamp is proved to be cheaper 
than other electric lamps. It will now be necessary to explain ; 
how the lamps are fitted, and how they are applied to photo- 
graphic portraiture. 
Installing the Lamps. 
It will be seen from Fig. 1 that the lamps are hung from the 
ceiling, as is the case with the ordinary pendant form of lamp. 
The lamps are sent out from the manufacturers all ready to be 
put into place. It will, however, be necessary to warn photo- 
graphers about one or two points connected with the fitting of 
the lamps. In the first place, it is absolutely necessary that 
the polarity should be correct—that is, it must be impressed 
on the electrician who fits up the installation that the negative 
and positive wires must be fitted at their respective and proper 
ends of the lamp, otherwise the life of the lamp will be con- 
siderably curtailed. The life of a lamp is guaranteed at 1,000 
hours, but the average life is from 2,000 to 3,000 hours. Another 
point which is of great consequence is the main wiring, which 
should be what is known as 22-wire. This should have a distance 
of not less than 2in. between positive and negative wires. This 
is necessary to prevent induction. It is only necessary to have 
this space left from the switch to the lamps. We will now deal 
with the all-important point—position. In this I cannot do 
better than describe my own studio and my method of working in 
it. On reference to Fig. 1 it will be seen that the lamps are 
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made to hang. This renders fitting extremely simple. My studio 
consists of two ordinary rooms with the division wall taken out. 
The height to the ceiling is Oft. 6in. After several experiments 
and rearrangements, I have found the following to be the best 
position for the lamps :—Against one of the side walls I have 
awooden bracket fixed at a height of 7ft. The top of the bracket 
stands out 18in. from the wall, and to the top of this is fixed 
ne of the lamps. The tube is thus hanging at a height of 


Qu 


Fig. 1. 


6ft. 6in. from the floor. The second lamp is hung from a batten 
fixe] to the ceiling, and so fixed that it is 18in. further from the 
yall than is the lower lamp. On reference to Figs. 2 and 3 it will 
be seen that this is practically similar to the ordinary skylight 
arrangement. The resistances should be placed on the wall and 
as near to the lamps as possible. Next, I have a wooden frame 


Sich as is used for backgrounds. This is fixed to the floor by. 
Means of screws placed through the feet into the floor. The size 
Of this frame is 5ft. high and is 6ft. wide. On this another 
fame of the same size is fixed by hinges at the point indicated 
by the angle in the illustration. ‘The top of this frame is fixed 
to the ceiling so that it may be lowered at any time. We now 
ave a skeleton studio frame in front of the lamps, and it will 


probably be found necessary to diffuse the light by placing 


muslin over the wooden frame. I might here mention that the 


| ends of this framework are covered with art serge in order to 


prevent the light from coming through. Asa diffusing medium, 
I have found that one thickness of the material known as lawn 
is just right for ordinary effects. The upper frame is covered 
with this material, and I think it is best fixed to the back of 
the frame by means of drawing-pins. The frame can then be 
lowered when the muslin becomes dirty, so that a fresh piece 
may be put on. The wood may naw be stained, and the whole 
will present a neat appearance. A curtain is now hung from the 
top of the lower frame, and is found to be of value in preventing 
too much light from reaching the feet, whilst at other times it 
can be moved in order to obtain more light near the floor. The 
wall, being papered with a light paper immediately behind the 


| curtain, will serve to reflect sufficient light in this direction. 


background. 


BULDOLY AFIS 


Cube. 


Fig. 3. 


Having described the skylight, we will turn our attention to 
other demands. 


Important—A Screen for the Camera. 


One of the first things to be considered is the camera. It is 
absolutely necessary that, when using artificial light as an 
illuminant, the camera lens should be screened from the light 
itself, otherwise halation and blurring of the picture are sure 
to occur. To my knowledge, the best means of effecting this 
shading of the lens is by placing a small bellows arrangement on 
to the front of the camera. If this is fitted with brass telescopic 
rods it may be moved backwards and forwards into its correct 


position, which will, of course, be dependent upon the amount 


which is to be photographed. Having attached this bellows 
arrangement to the camera, the next consideration is the plate 
which we must use. The mercury spectrum is almost deficient 
in the red; it therefore follows that the blue will predominate. 
It is for this very reason that orthochromatic plates should not 
be used. It is, of course, different when dealing with arc lamps, 


| and, indeed, any other forth of light where a certain amount of 
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red and yellow licht is present. 
would prove to be much faster th 
the mercury-vapour lamp the exa 

Here I wish to say that I have made exhaustive trials of plates 
made by different manufacturers, and, although for ordinary 
purposes the plates have been of the same speed, when used with 
the mercury vapour-lamp each plate has required a different 
exposure. This, I suppose, could be explained by the scientist. 
The fact remains, however, that one plate is quicker than another, 
and I here recommend the two plates which I have found to be 
most satisfactory in conjunction with the Cooper-Hewitt light. 
In point of speed the first plate is the “ Mawson,” and following 
closely is the “Royal Standard.” I have obtained excellent 
results on both plates. 


Then an orthochromatic plate 
an an ordinary plate, but with 
ct opposite is the case. 


Reflecting Screens. 


We must now consider the remaining factor of lighting. Some 
of the most important accessories in any studio are the sc 
used in obtaining various effects of light and shade, and 
im connection. with these I would like to say 
first I would mention is known to all pho 
Sichel head screen. 
lighting is required, a 
dealers, 


reens 
it is 
a few words. The 
tographers as the 
This screen is invaluable where artistic 
nd, as it can easily be obtained from the 
I will pass on and describe the second style of screen. 
This screen consists of a light wooden framework about 6ft. 6in. 
in height, which is elongated by a brass rod, bent in the shape 
of three sides of a square, fixed by the ends to the top of the 
wooden frame, forming, as it were, a side wall and single slant 
roof. This frame is covered with very fine muslin, that known 
as butter muslin being the correct kind to use. At the bottom 
of this frame a spring roller is fixed, to which is attached a red 
blind. This blind is made to draw up to the top of the wooden 
frame. This completes the description of the apparatus required, 
and it now remains for us to put everything to its proper use. 


How to Set to Work. 


that we have a sitter to photograph, we 
will proceed to operate in the best and most approved manner. 
It is here that the beginner will find most trouble, yet, if he 
has arranged everything as I have explained, he will be able 
to work correctly the first time, and he will probably be sur- 
prised at the simplicity of the method. First of all, place the 
sitter 4ft. from the side frame of the skylight and about 1ft. 
from the background end of the same so that 5ft. of the skylight 
are in front of the sitter. Now switch on the light, starting up 
the lamps very carefully. ¥% will be seen that the light is a 
beautifully soft one, giving exquisitely soft shadows with beauti- 
ful sparkling lights. Proceed to focus in the ordinary way ; 
next pose the head in the exact position required; now place 
the wooden screen between the skylight and the sitter, but have 
it closer to the skylight than to the sitter; draw up the blind 
until a slight shadow appears on the chin of the sitter. It will 
now be noticed that the head is beautifully lighted in a soft, 
scintillating light. Now place the plate in the camera and use 


Assuming 


| to occupy any position, just as in the case of a mirror. 


7/6 for the exposure. Expose for six seconds, and develop witl 
the following developer :— 


dio) WU OY aan ae nce Pn Anan came 40 grs. 
Hydroquinone ...... 20 grs. 
Sodium sulphite 400 grs. 
\WENPSE WD TO) pocssnncace 25 ozs. 
2 Sodiummcarbonatcue anes 400 ers. 
IWiate rau paito ge te nteee nie | cua merece 25 ozs. 


qual parts of each. 

The resulting negative should be a distinct success. Of course, 
the length of exposure will depend entirely upon the particular 
lighting the operator may want to reproduce, but it will be 
found that in no case will the exposure exceed nine or ten 
seconds. It will also be found unnecessary to move the sitter 
to any great degree, as various effects of lighting can be obtained 
by using the two screens mentioned. Drapery can be lighted in 
any fashion and high-lights subdued. So soft is the light that it 
will be found necessary to place the reflector at least 5ft. away 
from the sitter ; indeed, the reflector may be dispensed with alto- 
gether for ordinary lighting. It will, perhaps, be as well to men: 
tion the best form of reflector to use. That in use in my studio is 
one made specially from my instructions It is simply a light 
wooden frame set on castors so that it can be moved easily. 
Fitted to this frame are two smaller frames, each of which is 
swung in the centre by a thumb-screw, so that they can be made. 
These, 
smaller frames are covered with light grey cloth, and when in 
use the reflector is brought to within 5ft. of the sitter, and the 
upper half is then tilted to the angle which gives the correct 
amount of reflected light. Being tilted in this manner, the 
reflector does not give false reflections in the eyes. Speaking of 
the eyes, it is well to mention that owing to the violet ray of 
the mercury-vapour lamp there is complete freedom from eyes 
strain. This point is in itself a sufficient recommendation for 
the lamp. It is a fact well known to scientists that the soreness 
caused to the eyes by artificial light is due to the preponderance 
of the red rather than to the weakness of the light as compared 
with daylight. The explanation‘of the deficiency of the red in the 
mercury spectrum is sufficient proof of the absence of eye-strain., 
Having obtained a satisfactory negative, the lamps may now be 
used for printing from the same, and for this purpose I have 
two brackets fixed under each lamp on which I place a light 
board. This board will hold six half-plate printing-frames, 
giving with the two lamps accommodation for twelve half-plate 
frames. The light will be found absolutely steady, and, once 
the correct exposure is found for any particular nega- 
tive, from which, say, a platinum print is required, 
any number can be printed correctly by leaving the 
frame for the same length of time as that recuired 
in the first instance. With a negative of medium density, 
the average exposure required for a P.O.P. print will be! 


! 


| about ten minutes, the negative being about 6in. from the lamp. 


Very little heat is given off by the lamps, and even with an hour’s 
exposure the negative would not be appreciably warmed. 


i 


Grorce R. Henperson. 


New Srupio at Grawamstown.—Mr. E. J. Jeanes has opened a 
studio in Bathurst Street, Grahamstown, South Africa. 


Netson PHorocrapuic Socrery.—The second annual exhibition of 
this society will be held in the Stanley Street Schools, Nelson, from | 
January 30 to February 1, 1908, the latest date for receiving entries 
being January 20. There will be four classes, open to all photo- | 
graphers, whether amateur or professional, and in each of these, as | 
well as in those reserved for members and others residing in the 
district, a solid silver vase andl a goblet will be placed at the disposal 
of the judges, Messrs. C. F.: Inston and T. Lee Syms, for award. | 
Entry forms are now ready, and may be obtained from the hon. | 


secretary, Mr. Henry H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick Street, Nelson, 
Lancs. 


Messrs. A. HE. Sratuy anp Co. have sent us a copy of the current! 
issue of the little booklet, entitled “The Prism,” published by the) 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, New York, which | 
deals, month by month, with the adaptation of various lenses to the | 
photographing of Nature subjects. 


Drarn or Mr. Toomas Taytor.—Much regret will be felt at the 
announcement of the sudden death of Mr. Thomas Taylor, late presi-- 
dent of the Birmingham Photographic Society, and a well known 
figure in photographic circles in the Midlands, where his home was, 
as well as at meetings of the Photographic Convention. Much 
sympathy will be felt with the widow, son, and daughter of the 
deceased gentleman, by all of whom much kindly hospitality was- 
bestowed on those who had occasion, to visit the Birmingham Society 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TVs 


An abstract of recent papers by Baron A. von Hiibl. 


The Mercury-Vapour Lamp. 

This lamp usually takes the form of a glass tube, a (Fig. 12), of 
Min. to 40in. in length, which is exhausted and has some mercury 
enclosed, QQ, with the electtodes cemented and fused into the 
glass. Various forms ate given to the lamp, but they are all prac- 
fially of the type shown in Fig. 12. : : ; 

As the mercury vapour in the vacuum is a very bad conductor, it 
necessaty to “strike the arc” as with an ordinary carbon arc 


Fig. 12. 


lmp—that is to say, one must make contact and then separate the 
poles. This is done in the case of the mercury vapour lamp by 
lilting the ldinp, so that the mercury all runs down on to the 
qositive electrode. This should be done before the current is 
itched on. Then the lamp is again tilted back, so that the 
mercury forms a bridge to the negative electrode, and the light at 
mce starts out. It is absolutely essential that the negative elec- 
dle be always covered with mercury; if it is not, the lamp 
hecomes useless in a few seconds. The positive electrode, on the 
other hand, may be made of carbon or iron, and if large enough 
may be free, as shown in II. (Fig. 12). The advantage of these 
lamps is that they may be used in practically any position, whilst 
ithe electrodes are small and consist of platinum wires, they must 
both be covered. 
Practically it may be considered that to drive these lamps, two 
md a half volts are required for every inch of length. 
‘The ‘Tight emitted is a pale bluish-green, which, as will be seen 


L ql 


Fig. 13. 


ater, is, of course, dependent on its spectrum. The mercury 
fapour is extremely rich in ultra-violet rays, but in practical work 
he latter are of very little value. Compared with the carbon arc, 
he light is weak, and consequently the heat evolved is small, so 
ha printing frames can be placed very close. 
A lamp 20in. long and consuming 50 volts and 4 amperes gave the 
tandard tint at a distance of 4in. in 70 seconds; at Bin. i 
Fonds; so that at 43in. it is about as effective as ordinary diffused 
aylight, 
Alamp constructed of Uviol glass showed the standard tint 
stance of din. in 34 seconds; on the interposition of a sheet of 
lass his was increased to 75 seconds. Hénce the light contains 
A per cent. of ultra-violet rays, which are absorbed by the glass. 
The great advantage of the mercury vapour lamp lies in the arge 
Ment of fhe luminous stifface. As with almost all other electric 
mps, the tuminous area is less than $in. square; with the vapour 


at a 


whole of the surface e, 


P, is therefore only ¢ = 


This formula shows 


mp it is from 30 to 40 times as large. Obviously for the homo- 


geneous illumination of surfaces it is far superior. In printing from 
negatives, too, this extendéd area enables one to dispense with a 
ground glass, which otherwise must be used in avoiding the promin- 
ence of retouching in the print. 

The photo-chemical luminosity being practically confined to the 
blue and violet rays, it is obvious that in printing from yellow 
negatives or on carbon tissue a very long time is required. 

The Law of Exposure. 

The meréury vapour lamp being practically a line or parallelo- 
gram, the laws applicable to a point of light no longer hold good ; 
we must therefore deal with this at some length. 

‘The curve of illumination is first plotted out for a point on a 
surface opposite the middle of the lamp. To find the illumination 


0 60° 60° 40° 
Fig. 14. 


for any otfer point parallel to the lamp this illumination curve 
must be shifted to that point. For instance, in Fig. 13, let ZZ, 
be the right half of the lamp; then the curve, C’, applies for the 
point, P, on the plane, FF. For P, and P, this curve becomes 
G, ©. The illumination therefore decreases from the centre to the 
ends of the lamp, and in ratio to the reduction of the curves. At 
a distance which is small in comparison to the length of the lamp 
and opposite its centre a point, P, receives light from almost the 


80° 20° 10° 


The illumination for the point 


16 Mp 
, Sin B, or ¢ =} e (1 + sin Bf). 


iP UJ) ere ee 30° 407, 50° 
Fig. 15. 


he decrease of illumination from the centre 


to the ends of the lamp, and at Z, B is also sin 8 —o; thus 
e= 46. This spot is only half as brilliantly illuminated as the 
middle. ; 
Utilising the formula, ¢e = Es sin 8, and taking into considera- 
5 A 


tion the distance, it is extremely easy to calculate the illumination 


of any point at any distance, and by increasing the latter from 4in. 


to 10in. to twice or four times, tne illumination sinks to 4 and 4; 


not as the inverse squares, { and 7). If the distance is increased 


from 10in. to 40in., the law of inverse squares practically applies. 

Therefore for very short distances the above statement only holds 
good, and, as will be seen from Fig. 14, with a lamp 20in. long and 
din. distance from a plane, even illumination only extends to 
B = 40deg. 
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The illumination of a plane at right angles to the lamp axis is 
shown by the following: Let Z (Fig. 15) be. the section of the lamp, 
and F the plane, then | the illumination at the point, O, as has been 
is @ =—, and for P ¢ cos 2a. 

A 
of two points on the plane, F, is as the square of the cosine of the 
‘yadiation angle,” and C C is the resultant curve. Here, again, 


shown above, The illumination 


0/5 & 


this only applies to very short distances, for with greater distances 
the illumination is no longer proportional to the distance. Stil: the 
“illumination curve” is always flatter than when the light is a 
point, under which conditions it decreases as the third power of 
LOS the 


| 
| 


The Field of Illumination. 

The illumination of a plane parallel to the lamp corresponds pra 
tically to an ellipse, the major axis of which lies in the direction 
the lamp axis. Fig. 16 shows the limits of the illuminated ellip 
of a 20in. lamp, 2 Z, at a distance of 4in. The inner ellipse shoy 
where the illumination is e = 0.75 e., whilst the larger one includ 
the area where the illumination is 50 per cent. less than under Z. 
A sheet of collodion paper, darkened in the centre to the standa: 
tint, showed a total area of the ellipse as 140 square inches. 


The Practical Use of the Lamp. 
he light of the mercury lamp is relatively weak, and it can ther 
be used at short distances—4in. to 8in.—for printing, otherwi 
long exposures are required. On account of the necessary proximi 
of the lamp, the practical field of illumination is very narrow. F 
arger sizes it is absolutely necessary to use a combination of sever 
amps. The lamps should then be mounted up parallel to one anoth 
on a plane, and the distances betweenr them can be calculated fre 
the law described in Fig. 4. As the “illumination curve” is somewh 
flatter at right angles to the lamp axis than there stated, 
distance between them, ), may be for half-tone printing 1.7.4, a1 
ine 24. 
he lamps must always be connected up in series and on a fran 
low of the tilting for striking the arc. 

The disadvantages of the mercury-vapour lamp are its fragili 
and the impossibility of increasing the illumination—that is, redu 
ing the time of printing by reduction of the distance, as with oth 
arc lamps. 


aT 
fore 


PORTRAITURE WITH THE JANDUS ENCLOSED ARC LAMP. 


Ty an article which we published a week or two ago, our contributor, 
Mr. C. H. Hewitt, pointed out that while in some cases it was an 
adyantage for the experienced electric light operator to buy his lamp 
and fit up his own installation, there were a great number of pro- 
fessional workers who wanted this done for them, and: preferred to 
have the lamp delivered in such a form that it merely required hang- 
ing up and connecting with the caple. Messrs. Houghtons Ltd. ev1- 
dently realise that this demand exists, for they are marketing the 
Jandus enclosed are lamp with the addition of simple reflectors and 
diffuser, and judging from a series of exposures which we have had 
made recently, the lamp, as arranged appears to give very readily 
any of the effects of lighting which may be required im any portrait 
studio. 
The lamp itself is arranged to be suspended from the roof of the 
studio by a steel wire cord, and is either kept in position by a balance 
weight or raised and lowered by means of a small winch attached to 
the side wall of the building, whichever method may be preferred 
or found most convenient in any particular instance. The lamp is of 
the well-known enclosed-arc type, though it has certain points of detail 
and design which differentiate it from other models. It gives a 
steady even light of great photographic value without being at all 
trying to the sitter’s eyes. Behind the lamp, as it hangs, is placed 
semi-circular reflector constructed of thin sheet iron stiffened with 
hin rods, this being whitened on the reflecting side with a water 
paint. The reflector is arranged in such a way that it cuts off a 
direct rays passing in the direction of the camera, and the risk o 
fogging the plate with stray light in the lens is thus largely obviated. 
This semi-circular reflector is about 5ft. from top to bottom, and 
3ft. 6in. from edge to edge. In front of the lamp, that is, between 
the arc and the sitter, a small square screen is placed for the purpose 
Co} 

a 


ab 


diffusing the direct rays of light, this screen being covered with 


single thickness of tracing cloth. The lighting on the face is beauti- 
fully soft, but if at any time it should be thought desirable to dis- 


pense altogether with filtered direct light, a second frame may be 
slid into place, which, being opaque, will cut off all direct light, but 
ill reflect light into the semi-circular reflector, which will, in turn, 
flect it towards the sitter. The exposure, when this method is 
opted, will naturally be a little longer. 

As with other forms and arrangements of artificial light, some 
isfaetory reflecting screen must be provided for lightening the 


shadows on that side of the head away from the lamp. Such reflec 
ing screen most photographers already have at hand, so that it ne¢ 
not be regarded as an integral part of the lamp as supplied. A scres 
of good size should be used so that it may be kept fairly well aw: 
from the sitter, when many of the drawbacks attendant on the u 
of reflected light irom a small and dead white reflector are avoided. 


From a negative exposed, as described in the article, in an improvised studio 
at Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., where the ‘“‘Jandus” lamp has been fitted up. 


Two questions will no doubt be asked at once by the photograph 
who contemplates purchasing a portrait lamp, first, the cost of rw 
ning per hour, and, second, the length of exposure required. As— 
the former, the Jandus lamp is made in three sizes, either of whit 
may be fitted up in the manner described. The lamp of which we a 


ance of artificial light at this time of the year. 
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now writing was of the intermediate size, and the 


consumption of 
ewrent is as follows :— 


Large size . 
Medium 
Small size . 


15 ampéres 
12 ampéres 
10 ampéres 


From these figures it will be an easy matter for our readers to 
calculate the cost per sitter if they know their local price per unit, 
and the average time it takes them to make a sitting. 

With the medium-size lamp a series of exposures was made on 
Imperial special rapid plates with a portrait lens at an aperture of 
f/5.6, half second, one second, and two seconds being given, and 
these plates developed in an ordinary pyro-soda developer ail gave 
satisfactory, well graded negatives. As under favourable conditions 
an exposure of one to two seconds is a normal studio exposure, it will 
be seen that no difficulty occurs in making well-timed exposures 
which shalli develop readily and give soft harmonious negatives. 
With nervous or restless sitters, or in the case of animals and children, 
where the exposures must be as short as possible, an aperture of 7/4 
in the lens, and an ultra-rapid plate in the dark slides, will together 
enable exposures of less than a quarter of a second to be given, such 
exposures being those ordinarily known as “studio snaps.” 

There is no necessity for our urging on the photographer the import- 
t Searcely a day 
passes but what those workers who are not equipped with an installa- 
tion realise that they are losing money either directly or indirectly 
on account of their reliance on daylight alone. This always uncer- 
tain factor is, of course, most fickle just now, at a time when there 
isa rush of sittings and orderg for the approaching Christmas. <A 
method of artificial lighting which enables ordinary fine day expo- 
smes to be given, and ordinary daylight lighting effects to be 
obtained, will thus be always acceptable, and such a method Messrs. 


‘Houghtons hays at the photographer’s disposal. 


———»________ 


THE BRUSSELS (1908) MEETING OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONVENTION. 


Ir will interest habitual and prospective conventioners to know that 
the programme already arranged includes a reception by the Burgo- 
master of Brussels in the Hotel de Ville; the opening ceremony, when 
the presidential address will be delivered, and papers read ;, a conver- 
sazione; a display of pictures and lantern slides of Belgian scenery 
by members of the Association Belge de Photographie (at whose inyi- 
tation the Convention is being held in Belgium) ; a presidential recep- 
tion by Sir Cecil and Lady Hertslet in the grounds of the Jardin 
Zoologique at Antwerp; receptions by the Burgomasters of Ghent 
and Antwerp, on. the occasions of the Convention visiting those cities ; 
and the annual dinner. Arrangements are also being made to hold 
atrade exhibition of pictures and photographic apparatus during the 
meeting. 

Besides the places already mentioned, excursions will be made to 
Malines, Louvain, and the ancient Abbey of Villiers-la-Ville. The 
Official Convention group will be taken in front of the magnificent 
Palais de Justice. 
_ For the convenience of members able to stay after the close of the 
Meeting, cheap excursions will be obtainable to some of the most 
Picturesque and interesting places in the country. 
Special terms (about half the usual fares) have been arranged by 
the express and short sea routes via Dover, Calais, and Dover-Ostend. 
‘A A. Bridge, hon. secretary, East Ledge, Dalston Lane, London, 
will supply all further information 


i 
MR. ANDREW PRINGLE ON OZOBROME. 


Tuosn whose photographic experiences earry them back to the society 
Ife of half a score of years ago will understand that when Mr. 
Andrew Pringle gave a lecture demonstration—which he did on 
Friday, November 15, before the Sutton Photographic Club—those 
Who were present, which included a large number of the club members, 
®joyed an exposition which was broad-based upon a long and 
Natied photographic experience, and which was explained in simple 
ut precise terms, The lecturer stated that of all the photographic 


Dtinting Processes he had struck, not any was easier or more satis- 
Atory. The possible control in vigour of a print was at least double 


as much as with other printing methods in which hand- 
work was not the chief factor ; for, in the first instance, one might 
modify the bromide print; and, secondly, one could, with care and 
certainty, alter the normal vigour of the ozobrome replica by the 
introduction of alum, on the one hand, or of a citrate on the other, to 
the ordinary sensitising solution. The chief danger in the manipu- 
lations was said to be air-bells. These. however, were easily 
avoided by the use of a sponge. Thus the bromide print, when 
immersed in water, was sponged front and back, as also was the 
pigmented tissue (or plaster). In the same way the transfer paper 
was similarly treated. Moreover, when the tissue was stripped from 
the bromide print, placing finger and thumb, one on each side of an 
edge of the tissue, the thumb was worked right round the edges, so 
that it wiped off any incipient air-bells, which, if present at this 
stage, would be found near the margin of the undeveloped tissue. 

Mr. Pringle pointed out that the ozobrome process, although pro- 
ducing a carbon print from a bromide enlargement or contact print 
of the greatest perfection, was in many respects much easier to work 
han the direct carbon printing process. To commence with, no 
judgment was necessary in order to gauge the printing time, that 
being already settled by the bromide; furthermore, the risk of the 
tissue becoming injuriously affected during the drying after sensi- 
tising was eliminated. From his demonstrations and comments it 
is irrefutable that many professionals who may have failed at carbon 
printing would find that ozobrome is quite within their capacity, 
and that it could be successtully applied to money-making purposes. 
The lecturer showed a large and an unusually attractive series of 
prints in duplicate—i.e., the original bromide, accompanied by its 
carbon image, and stated that as illustrating that one could eat his 
cake and yet have it still, and this over and over again, some of 
he bromide prints, including one dating from 1886, had been bleached 
and redeveloped from twelve to twenty times, and yet looked as good 
as ever. The bromides with which Mr. Pringle demonstrated the 
process—one of which was a copy of the late Colonel Gale’s once all 
popular “Sleepy Hollow”—having, after printing their images on 
the carbon, been washed, were redeveloped with amidol, thereby 
regaining their pristine vigour and colour. 

The chairman—Mr. Hector Maclean—drew particular attention to 
he great value of ozobrome for record photography. ‘There were, 
1e said, no doubt tens of thousands of bromide prints in existence 
which were of value as records, and which, transformed into carbons, 
would last as long as the pamer on which they were printed, for 
which reason not only should an ozobrome outfit be at the disposal 
of record societies, but amateur photographers should acquire a 
snowledge of this easy and interesting method of making carkon copies 
from their bromide prints. 

SE NEEnE REE EEE 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


November 5 to 27.—West of England Industrial Exhibition (Photo- 
graphic Section). Sec., A. D. Breeze, Great Western Chambers, 
41, Union Street, Plymouth. 

November 19 to 23.—Southampton Camera Club. Sec., S. G. Kimber, 
Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 20 to 27.—Croydon Camera Club. Sec., H. T. Dodsworth, 
Enmore House, Woodside Green, South Norwood. 

November 25 to 28.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Sec., Walter 
Gunson, Manesty, Scotforth Road, Lancaster. 

November 28 to December 4.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
Sec., Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham Road, Southsea. 

December 5 to 7.—St. George Co-operative Society Camera Club. 
Entries close November 25.. Sec., George Anderson, 77, Brae 
side Street, Glasgow. 

December 5 to 7.—North London Photographic Society. Entries close 
November 30. Sec., C. H. Madden, 12, Dagmar Road, Stroud: 
Green, London, N. 


December 11 to 14.—Hove Camera Club. Sec., Stanley Read, 12, Old 


Steine, Brighton. 


December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908.—Wishaw Photographic Asso- 


ciation. Entries close December 18. Sec., R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow 


Road, Wishaw, N.B. 
1908. 


January 30 to February 1.—Nelson Photographic Society. Entries 
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close January 20. Sec., Henry H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick 
Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

February 20 to 22.—South Manchester Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 5. Sec., M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, 
Whitworth Park, Manchester. 

February 15 to March 7.—Scottish National Salon. 
January 20. 
Aberdeen. 


Entries close 
Sec., Frederick W. Kay, 183, Union Street, 


Exbibitions. 


on 
SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 


Tur seventh annual exhibition, now open at Southampton, is easily 
the best exhibition, from a pictorial standpoint, that the local 
camera club has held. Every year the three southern societies of 
Hove, Southsea, and Southampton combine and hold exhibitions 


successively at those three centres, and 


this year it is the turn of 


Southampton to lead off. 

The pictures are hung in the beautiful and spacious Philharmonic 
Hall, in the centre of the town, and a special light installation has 
been arranged to show off the exhibits to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. Besides the usual classes there is a competitive class for resi- 


dents in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, which has been well 
supported. There is also a loan collection of representative British 
work and a selection of colour work, both prints and slides. Alto- 


gether we feel sure that all who have visited the Southampton 
exhibition, or can do so before it closes to-morrow night, will long 
remember it as a splendid show of pictorial and technical photography. 

A casual glance round the exhibition is sufficient to show that 
the greatest improvement visible in the work of the year has been 
effected by the members of the local camera club ; indeed, the standard 
of work compares very favourably with the strong open competitive 

- class. Mr. 8. G. Kimber shows 25 frames, “ Not for Competition,” 
and, as usual, most of his work is the perfection of pictorial architec- 
ture; but the few landscapes in his collection of exhibits fully bear 
comparison with anything of their class. His strongest picture is 
“Tn Westminster Abbey.” Dr. Milner-White has three frames, also 
“Not for Competition,” of which “A Stormy Day—Loch Hourn,” 
would certainly have scored but for the condition under which it was 
entered. W. Martin is responsible for three non-competitive exhibits, 
all of interest; and Mr. W. R. Kay shows eight frames with the same 
reservation. 

Miss E. Alder has three exhibits, of which the best is “ A Doorway 
in Gloucester Cathedral”; Mr. A. D. R. Bacchus, one of the younger 
members of the club, has a “mention” in the technical class for 
“Viviparous Lizard,” and also takes an award in the slides with a 
splendid series of frog studies. Mrs. T. L. Baker’s two flower studies 
show great promise, and Mr. Baker's two river scenes are interesting. 
Mr. T. 8. Bloom exhibits some good gum work, the best being “ The 
Seaweed Cart”; and Mr. O. P. Butler has a good landscape, “A 
Welsh Mountain Pass.” Mr. G. C. Chaloner’s “Sand Bank—Poole 
Harbour,” merits more than passing notice, and Mr. C. M. Cooper’s 
pictorial work is attractive, especially “A Study of a Girl’s Head in 
Profile,” and “Portrait of a Young Lady.” Mr. Cecil Daw has been 
awarded the silver plaque, presented by the editor of the “ Amateur 
Photographer,” for the best picture in the members’ classes, and the 
winning print, “The Hillside,” certainly deserves the high opinion 
the judge has formed of it. The breezy sky is as near perfection 
as possible, and the only fault one can find is the meagre quantity 
of foreground that has been retained. Mr. Daw’s other exhibits show 
strong artistic temperament, but are far behind the successful work. 
Mr. R. G. Vaughton Dymock exhibits seven prints, of which 
“Llechryd Bridge,” a delicate landscape, is easily the best. Mr. 
H. Essex has a strong collection of exhibits, and all his work shows 
careful thought, combined with good execution. “A Sunlit Glade” 
has earned him a rose-bowl in the print class, and a similar award 
goes to him for his slides, besides the silver medal presented by the 
editor of the “ Photographic News ” for the best single slide entered 
by a member. In addition to these material awards Mr. Essex has 

1 life studies, of 


received three hon. mentions for his beautiful sti 


{ 


which “Cloudberries” in particular attracts much attention andi 
praise. Of three pictures by Mr. G. Fuidge, “Lighting Up” and 
“ Outward Bound” appeal to the general.public, although they have 
not quite caught the judge’s eye; but Mr. A. Gibbings has received 
an award and a mention for two first-class snow scenes, “ Winter’ 
and “A Wintry Gleam’’ respectively. 

Mr. A. E. Henley is to be heartily congratulated upon being declared 
the champion for the year, and as he has twenty-five exhibits it can- 
not be denied that he has worked hard for the honour. “Flaked with. 
Sunshine,” a fine architectural picture, receives an award, and Mr. 
Henley also takes three hon. mentions, one in each class in which he 
has shown his work. His chief success, however, has been in winning 
the special club award for the best collective exhibit by a member. 
In still life subjects Mr. Henley has always more than held his own, 
and this year’s work shows that his powers in that direction have not 
decreased, especially noticeable being “Blackberry Blossom.” . In 
landscape and portraiture his work is not quite so successful, but fails 
principally only by comparison with his architecture and still life. 
Mr. C. D. Kay has been awarded a rose-bowl for “ Betsy,” an 


exceeding 


ly delicate portrait in gum; 


Dorothy Menpes,” in the same process, is 


but his “Portrait of Miss 
not far behind the winner ; 


and a delicate architectural print, “St. Albans,” has gained the same 
worker a “mention.” Mr. A. B. Lawler shows a pleasing portrait 
study, whilst Miss Helen S. Morgan and E. W. Mudge both exhibit 
good work, with distinct promise of better things to come. 

Mr. H. W. Miles is a popular exhibitor at Southampton, and t 
year he receives an award, and deservedly so, for “ Becalmed,” 
excellent composition with but one fault, that the water appears 
“run up-hill.’”” 

Mr. R. E. Parson is one of the club’s new workers, but 
name appears in the award list this year. “Beams of Light,” a 
powerful yet simple architectural work, takes a premier award, and. 
a “mention” is given to “ A Sunlit Lane.” In making these awards 
the judge has undoubtedly discriminated wisely, but “ Cloister 
Shade” is little, if at all, inferior to the pictures he has noticed. 
Walter Playfairs “ Old Mill” is a dainty piece of work, and a general. 
favourite, but more careful mounting and finishing would improve 
it. Dr. Purvis and H J. Quilter are to be commended for clean,. 
straightforward work, “ The Meet” and “ Bristol Cathedral” being. 
respectively the best pictures by these workers. Mr. R. Robinson 
has not succeeded in catching the judge’s eye this year, but his 
prints and slides are good examples of straight photography, and 
Messrs. A. Rumsey and F. Russell, who exhibit this year for the first 
time, also show good work; “ Rushing Waters,” by Mr. Rumsey, is 
a fine rendering of a mountain torrent. 

Mr. T. E. Smith shoy” ur frames, of which “ A Rough Sea Off 
Jersey” is the best, the .ense of movement in the waves being well 
rendered. Mr. G. C. Spencer has a good thing, entitled “The Glory 
of the Autumn Woods,” and Mr. W. H. Trigg’s two prints show 
artistic feeling in their production. Mrs. Tugwell’s two studies of 
“Pine Trees” are pleasing, and Mrs. Weaver has obtained a mention 
for “ Apple Blossom,” a beautiiul still life study. Mr. F. Watson has 
a strong architectural work, “ Majestic in Decay,” and Guy Vachell 
shows several interesting and attractive prints. Mr. Vachell takes an 
award for “ Study of a Girl’s Head.” 

Mr. T. M. Weaver is one of the club’s leading pictorialists, and 
though he has received no award this year, “A Difficult Problem,” 
a strong figure study, and “ Saxon Font—Wells Cathedral,” well bear 
up Mr. Weaver's reputation, as well as illustrating his versatility. 
Mr. Smith Whiting, as last year, is the leading natural history 
worker in the club, and “ Black-headed Gull, Returning to Nest,” 
which takes an award, is only one of many prints that might have 
gained such distinction. Whilst nothing of the technical is sacrificed 
to that end, Mr. Whiting succeeds in giving a certain pictorial quality 
to all his work. 

The full list of awards is as follows :— 


nis 
an 
to 


his 


Oprn CLAssEs. 


Class A.—Any subject. Rose Bowls: 289, “Little Paul,” Mrs. 
G. A. Barton; 299, “ Pastoral,” Arthur Marshall ; 304, “ Strawberries,” 
H. J. Comley; 318, “ Portrait of a Lady, A. v. F.,” R. Diithrkoop; 
336, “The Last Chapter,’ Miss Hilda Stevenson; 444, “ Dingy 
London,” Basil Schén; 484, “Life Story of a Kingfisher,” Alfred 
Taylor. Hon. Mention: 237, “ Kartoffelausmacher,” H. Y. Siimmons ; 
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979, “Flecked with Sunlight,” C. H, Hewitt ; 292, “ The Early Boat,” 
A, Keith Dannat; 297, “ Jeunesse,” Miss Agnes B, Warburg. ‘ 

Class B.—Lantern Slides. Rose Bowls : 604, 
Shadow,” G. J. T. Walford; 607, “The National 
Morris; 622, “ Magpies,” Altred Taylor. Hon, 
Dainty Task,” A. G. Thistleton; 623, 
Carlyle; 637, “ Harly Morning Sun,” 
Pompilius,’ Dr. G. H. Rodman. 

Class C.—Open to Residents in Hampshire 
Rose Bowls: 207, “The Garden of Allah,” Li. Ji Steele; 299. 
“Pictures,” Rev. T A. Cooper. Hon. Mention: 202, “ Yellow 
Plums,” A. E. Henley; 219, “ Xmas Eve,” Basil Schén. 

MeEMBERs’ CLAssxs. 

Jhampion Award for the best four pictures by a member in the 
dub classes: 6, 64, 69, 80, A. BE. Henley. 
Class D.—Pictorial. The “A.P.” Silver Plaque for the best picture 
in the members’ classes: 51, “ The Hillside,” C. Daw. Rose Bowls : 
15, “ Becalmed,” H. W. Miles; 35, “ Iekesyae (Oh ID), Key; 38, “A 
Sunlit Glade,” H. Essex; 80, “ Flaked with Sunshine,” A. E, Henley. 
Hon. Mentions: 9, “ Cloudberries,” H. Essex; 10, “ Blackberry Blos- 
som,” A. E. Henley; 43, « Study of Iris,” H. Essex; 48, “St. 
Albans,” C. D. Kay. 
Class E.—Pictorial (for those who have not previously 
an exhibition award.) Cream Jugs: 113, “ Winter,” A. 
150, “Study of a Girl’s Head,” G. Vachell; 141, “Beams of Light,” 
R. HE. Parson. Hon. Mentions: IGE, A, Wintry Gleam,” A. Gib- 
bings; 131, “ Apple Blossom,” Mrs. M. Weaver; 136, “A Sunlit 
Tane,” R. E. Parson. 
Class F.—Technical. Rose Bowl: 185, “ Black-headed Gull, Re- 
turning to Nest,’’ Smith Whiting. Hon. Mentions ; 178, « Viviparous 
lizard,” A. D. R. Bacchus ; 182, “Three Flower Studies,” H. Essex, 
Class G.—Lantern Slides (the “P.N. Silver Medal for best slide 
in the class): 649, “ A Sunny Walk,” H. Essex. Rose Bowl: 649, 
“The Set,” H. Essex; 653, “Frog Swimming,” A. D. R. Bacchus. 
Hon. Mention: 650, “Blackberry Blossoms,” A. E. Henley. 


“Sunshine and 
Gallery,” V. E. 
Mentions : G16 <A 
“Westward Ho!” Thomas 
W. A. Clark ; 6404, “ Nautilus 


and Isle of Wight. 


Q 


received 
Gibbings ; 


BEDFORD CAMERA CLUB. 


Tm Bedford Camera Club held their second 
the Town Hall, on November 6, 7, and 8, 
lepresentative entry. Pictures by many prominent workers, includ- 
ing a good sprinkling from the Royal and the Salon, appeared in 
the open classes—the one exception in this respect being the archi- 
fectural class, in which there were curiously few entries. Competi- 
tion in the members’ classes was very keen, and Mr. Horsley Hinton 
in his adjudication specially commented on the high standard 
attained. 
One feature worthy of consideration by other societies was a special 
lass for scholars, which attracted an entry of 104 pictures, many of 
Which, though small, would not have been out of place in other 
lasses, 
The exhibition was quite up to date in respect of a very strong 
invitation colour section. The three-colour process was represented 
by Messrs, Henry J. Comley, O. Bartlett, E. Fell, Dr, Phillips, the 
Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick, and the Rotary and Sanger-Shepherd Com- 
panies. No fewer than 42 Autochromes were shown, these being the 
Work of Messrs. E. Blake, J. Brown, Child-Bailey, W. Cullen, W. F. 
Slater, E. Fell, Dr, Phillips, and Mrs. Eve. The illumination of 
he transparencies was spoken of as perfect, the club being fortunate 
M numbering among its members the borough electrical engineer. 


annual exhibition in 
and secured a large and 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
ht above exhibition opened on Wednesday last, the 20th inst. 
this day coinciding with our going to press, we are therefore unable 
consider the many exhibits individually ; collectively, they undoubt- 
©» tepresent a most gratilying all-round advance. We are given 


bunderstand that the actual number of entries shows an increase of 
per cent., a state of things possibly due to the offer of 
Ver cups as awards, instead of the more hackneyed medal or plaque. 
# open classes fully maintain their position and importance, a 
by Viscount Maitland, standing out from its 
unt of its large size and wonderful luminosity. 


early 50 


Indscane on linen, 
moundings on acco 


The members’ classes, taken as a whole, are certainly far and away 
stronger than formerly. Messrs. H. P. C. Harpur, F. W. Wicks, 
J. M. Sellors, and F: J, Terry all show excellent work, as might be 
expected from pictorial leaders of the club; but several others are 
“levelling up,” Mr. J. Kean being a very good instance. The three- 
colour and Autochrome processes are well represented by known 
workers, including Mr. Comley, and we are pleased to note that 
most successful Autochromes are exhibited by the president (Mr. 
A. E. Isaac) and by Messrs. W. A. Long, E. J. Platt, and Dr. Knott, 
members of the club. The judges are Messrs. Furley Lewis, Harold 
Baker, and B. Gay Wilkinson, whose list of awards we shall publish 
later. 

The hard-worked executive evidently do not rely on “ pictorialism ” 
alone for securing patronage and £s. d. For the admission price of 
6d. each visitor is presented with a mounted platinotype print—as 
a souvenir, more than worth the initial expenditure. Mr. F. Gunton 
and Mr. W. H. Smith give “ Angelus-Brinsmead ” piano recitals, the 
latter, in conjunction with Mr. G. W. Watson, also giving side 
lectures on “ Wireless Telegraphy ” (showing a form of coherer speci- 
ally designed by him for demonstration in the lantern), “ Spark 
Photography,” “ X-rays,” and the like. Mr. J. Bawcomb brings a 
battery of fine microscopes to reveal some of the wonders of the 
“infinitely small.” Each night Mr. E. A. Salt gives a popular lecture 
on the “ Autochrome Process,” and, with Mr. Smith, portraits on 
panchromatic plates are taken at a prodigious rate by means of the 
oxy-magnesium ght. Dr. Mees is down to-night (Friday) for “A 
Talk on What we Have Learned on Coloured Light” ; to-morrow, the 
Rev. H. O. Fenton discourses on “ The Lakes and Villages of Northern 
Italy”; Monday, the gallery closes early; on Tuesday Mr. Smith 
reverts to “ Photographic Tiles”; and on the closing day, Wednesday, 
the 27th inst., Mr. Geo. E. Brown, the Editor of the “ British Journal 
of Photography,” brings the proceedings to a close by distributing 
the awards. The exhibition is held at Price’s Art Galleries, 16, Park 
Lane, close to East Croydon Station, and is well worth a visit, 


Patent Dews, 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been made between 
November 4 and November 9 :— 


Contact Printinc.—No. 24,312. To obtain perfect contact between 


an inflexible surface and glass photographic negatives. Charles 
Thomas Gardrer, Clarence Place, Kingsdown, Bristol. 


PuorocRarus In Watc.- Casus.—No. 24,321. Improved method of 
securing photographs and the like in watch cases. James Thomas 
Pendlebury, 12a, Thorniley Brow, Manchester. 


Movunts.—No. 24,332. Improvements in photographic mounts, 
Howard Marryat, 28, Hatton Garden, London. 


SHUTTERS FOR CINEMATOGRAPH Prosnctors.—No, 24,525. Improve- 
ments in automatic shutters for cinematograph projectors. Ernest 
Francis Moy and Percy Henry Bastie, Greenland Place, Camden 
Town, London. 


Printing FRamus.—No. 24,617. Improvements in pressure printing 
frames. James Pritchard and Harold Pritchard, 53, Chancery Lane, 
London. 


Potycurome Scrrmns.—No. 24,844. Process for manufacuring poly- 
chromic screens for colour photography. Charles Répin, 100, Wel- 
lington Street, Glasgow. 

Cotour Sorrren.—No. 24,845. Improved screen for use in connection 
with colour photography. James Rice, Jacob John Carroll Culbert, 
and John Campbell, 100, Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

Movntin¢ Puorocrarus.—No. 24,876. Improvements in and relating 
to the mounting of photographs and the like, Thomas Edward 


Francis, 27, Chancery-Lane, London. 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, frum the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildines, Chancery Lane, 

| London, W.C. 

\ Focar-Prane SHurrers.—No. 3,810. 1907. The invention con- 


i sists in the design of a focal-plane blind shutter, such that the 
iM width of the exposure aperture can be very readily varied before, 
il or after, setting the shutter, and will remain of constant width 


{ : during the exposure; the aperture itself being made when the 
shutter is released by allowing the first, or lower, blind, to first 
travel the distance for which the exposure aperture has been. ad- 


1) justed, and afterwards to cause the second, or upper, blind to be 
i" automatically released and to be instantly clutched with, and 
4 follow, the first, or lower, ‘blind. Then, when the first, or lower, 
\ blind has nearly reached the end of its course, the clutch is auto- 
aa matically thrown out so as to allow the second, or upper, blind to 


continue its journey until its lower edge overlaps the upper edge 
of the first, or lower, blind, thereby closing the aperture when 
the exposure is completed. 

The operation of working the shutter is as follows :—When the 
blinds are to be wound up for an exposure, the head, or handle, 
27, on the adjustable wheel 25, is turned until the cam projection 
47 on the lower blind winding wheel 12 engages with the first bolt 
' 35. By this means both blinds are simultaneously drawn up as 
i the clutch roller 23, immediately it is free from control by the 
pin 53, clutches both winding wheels (12 and 18) together. 

For time exposures, the cam projection 49 on the adjusta le 
wheel 25 should be adjusted in such a relative position with the 
lower blind winding wheel 12 that, when the last named wheel 
rotates until the cam projection 47 thereon catches on the first 
bolt 35, the cam projection on the adjustable wheel 25 should be 
out of reach of the lip 40 on the second bolt 56. To release the 
shutter, the button 46 is pressed so that the first bolt 35 is moyed 
down, releasing the lower blind winding wheel 12 and at the same 
time allowing the second bolt 36 to moye upwards and catch the 
projection 48 on the upper blind winding wheel 18, therebv hvid- 
ing the upper blind 8. When the lower blind 7 has nearly com- 
pleted its course downwards, the clutch 23 comes into contact 
with the pin 53, which causes it to be pushed back and releases 
the clutch, allowing the upper blind to follow when its winding 
wheel is released from the second bolt 36. When the pressure is 
remoyed from the button 46, the first bolt 35 is pushed into its 
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original position by its spring 38, and draws. down the second 
bolt 36 through the medium of the arms 43 and 44 on the collar 42, 
thereby releasing the upper blind and allowing it to close the 
aperture and complete the exposure. 

For instantaneous exposures, the cam projection 49, on the adjust- 
able wheel 25, should be so adjusted that when the cam projection 
47, on the lower blind winding wheel 12, is caught by the first bolt 
35, the cam projection 49 comes in contact with the overlapping lip 
40 of the second bolt 36, when the shutter is released, the lower 
blind travelling first, and immediately the cam projection 49 on 


the adjustable wheel 25 strikes the lip 40 on the second bolt 26, 
it pushes down that bolt and allows the upper blind to follow the 
lower blind, and when the lower blind has nearly finished its 
journey, the clutch is thrown out, leaving the upper blind free to 
finish its course. 

When it is desired to focus an object, the wing nut 28 of the upper 

blind winding wheel 18 is turned until the cam projection 48 thereon 
is caught by the pawl 51. To release this blind, all that is necessary 
is to turn the head or handle 27 of the adjustable wheel 25 when 
setting the shutter, and by so doing the pin 52, projecting from 
the clutch ring 21, pushes or turns the pawl 50 and removes the 
catch or tooth 51 from the cam projection 48 on the upper blind 
winding wheel 18, and releases that blind, thus closing the aperture 
hefore the clutch 23 comes into action. John Stuart, 3, North Side, 
Clapham Common; and Alfred Woods, 5, Richmond Park Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
Focat-Pianp Suurrers.—No. 7,235. 1905. The invention relates 
o focal-plane shutters, the aperture of which is adjustable. Ii 
consists in imparting the necessary stiffness of the blind by pro 
viding its lateral edges with flexible and light metallic bands o1 
y reinforcing its tissue. 

The shutter is formed by two blinds, 1 and 2, leaving an. adjust 
able slot 3 between their ends. The lower blind is wound on ¢ 
ower roller 4, actuated by a spiral spring, tending to wind the 
said blind 1. 

The upper blind 2 is adapted to be wound on an open roller 5 

The latter is hollow, and provided with a slot 6, through whicel 
pass two bands 7, the ends of which are attached to the lower 
blind 1, the bands being rolled on rollers 8, concentrically arrangec 
inside the roller 5. The rollers 8 may be actuated from outsidi 
by means of a button 9. 

By turning the cylinder 8, whilst the cylinder 5 remains station 
ary, the opening of the slot 6 may be adjusted, and an index-finge 
secured to the button 9, and, movable over a graduated are, maj 


indicate the degree of opening of slot 3. The opening bei 
adjusted, the bands and the blinds are wound together on the roll 
5. In order that, when the slot is adjusted, the bands shall n 
take along with them the blind 2, the latter must possess a certa 
rigidity, which is also indispensable for ensuring a good guide f 
this blind when the device i6 released. This rigidity is obtain 
either by providing the lateral edges of’ the blind 2 with flexik 
metallic bands or by reiniorcing its tissue. 

When the opening of the slot 3 is adjusted, the shutter is s 
by operating the button 10 of the upper roller 5, so as to put t 
spring of the lower roller 4 under tension through the intermedia 
of the blinds 1 and 2. The slot 3 is im this way raised so as 
entirely cut off the focal plane. When the upper roller is releas 
by means of mechanism, such as used with instantaneous phot 
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graphic apparatus, the spring of the lower cylinder is relaxed and 
draws the blinds with the slot 3 between them from the upper 


roller 5 on to the lower roller 4. Félicien Blanpain, 11, Rue Bunion- | 


ceau, Brussels, Belgium. 


The following Complete Specification is open to public inspection 
pefore acceptance, under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
CrvematocrapHs.—No. 15,902. Cinematographs and like apparatus. 

Mallet. 


) Dew Books. 
———— 

Conovrine LANTERN Surrs.—The “ Photo-Miniature ” for Novem- 
ber, 1907 (No. 83), is largely devoted to methods of colouring 
jantern slides, and contains instructive chapters on the use of oil 
and water-colours for this purpose. We read that the first wave of 
interest in the Lumiére Autochrome process is about to Sweep over 
America. Its point of origin is the enthusiasm of Mr. Alfred 
Streglitz, who, as we have already noted, has returned to the States 
laden with the spoils of his European labours in the process. Our 
miniature contemporary, as brightly produced as ever, is obtain- 
able in this country from Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, price 6d. 


| A WALL CALENDAR, with a tear-off page for every three days, has 
heen issued for 1908 by W. Knapp, Halle a/S, at the price of two 
marks. It is handsomely produced on art paper, and on each page 
ars a reproduction, finely printed in half-tone, of an example of 
jctorial photography. In addition, the “ Abreisskalendar” contains 
= hints on practical work, presumably offered for perusal 
honld the pictorial efforts pall. The calendar is certainly a wonder- 
uly fine production at 2s, 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


inlarging Cameras, Lanterns, and Illuminating Chambers. Made by 
J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Broad Street, Birmingham. 
In this model de luxe of their enlarging lantern the makers evince 
he greatest care in providing for the amateur or professional user 
ll the necessary adjustments for certainly and rapidly producing 
alargements or enlarged negatives. The lantern, as will be seen 
m the figure, is first of all adjustable behind the condenser by 
winch screw, and the exact position therefore for the most even 


iting is thus obtained to a nicety. But the portion of the apparatus 
Mich will appeal most strongly to enlargers of all classes is that of 
Enegative carrier. This latter is removable from the lantern stage, 
is taken in and out im a moment. The negative is held in a 
ps carrier, which, as a whole, can be moved up and down | 
“pendently of its rotatory movement. The negative can thus be 
sted on the enlarging easel most quickly and accurately, and 


defects in tegard to the position of the picture on the plate may 


illumination of the negative follows. 


carrier, as a whole, may be drawn out of the upright position in 
order to correct converging lines due to the camera, having been tilted 
up or down at the time the exposure was taken. These three adjust- 
ments are all made from the outside of the lantern by screws which 
are close to one another, and all three of them may be done in a few 
seconds, whilst the image is visible upon the easel. The apparatus 


is made throughout in oak, and in the three sizes in which it is 
obtainable—namely, J-plate, 5 x 4, and 4-plate—costs as follows: 
4-plate, £5; 4-plate, £8, without objective. With objective, 4-plate, 
£6; $-plate, £9 10s. 

In a new pattern of apparatus, named the “No. 2 Amateurs’ 
Enlarger,” the makers have very conveniently placed all the adjust- 
ing screws at the back of the apparatus, so that the worker may focus 
and arrange the size of his enlarged picttre whils viewing the image 
on the screen. In addition to this, the negative carrier is so arranged 
as to raise or lower the negative and to tilt it out of the position 
of perpendicularity to the axis of the lens in order to remedy any 
defects of position and distortion when making the enlargement. 
This adjustment again is controilable from the back portion of the 
apparatus. A silvered mirror is also provided, so that the instru- 
ment has only to be placed level out of a window or any other 
position where it will get clear light from the sky, and the even 
Well made in polished wood 
and folding to convenient proportions, the apparatus costs 30s. and 
upwards. 

In the new model of the “Ellipsoid ” enlarging lamp, Messrs. 


Lancaster employ an opal reflector of elliptical shape, which provides 
@ very even and brilliant illumination from a pair of inverted incan- 


descent burners. Moreover, the lamp is provided with an adjustable 
reflector, which, within certain limits, will be of assistance in, helping 
a negative by concentrating the light more or less upon one part 
of it. The lamp is obtainable to fit purchaser’s own camera, or can 
be obtained complete, as shown in the figure, with tube extension 


B be corrected in the enlargement. Further than this the 
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and iris mount for the instant adjustment of the user’s own lens. 
Moreover, the lamp can be arranged to take an acetylene burner 
or an “Osram” electric lamp, which Messrs. Lancaster, we are 
pleased to find, recommend im preference to any others. 

The “Sunlight” enlarging chamber is a new piece of apparatus, in 
which two inverted burners are employed some distance behind the 
ground glass and in front o: a reflector placed at such an angle tha 
the worker practically has as the source of light a rectangular area 
of four incandescent mantles, The reflector is of silvered copper, anc 
the apparatus, which is stocked in all sizes wp to whole-plate, and 
ia obtainable in the still larger sizes, provides a most efficient: means 
of illumination for negatives to be enlarged or for the making of 
lantern slides by reduction. 

In addition to the inverted pattern, Messrs. Lancaster have pro- 
duced one in which the ordinary vertical burners are used backed 
by a reflector of zigzag form, which again provides a very even and 
powerful illumination. 


Dew Diaterials. 


“Rytol” Universal “Tabloid” 
Wellcome and Co., London. 


Developer. Made by Burroughs 

In this new preparation Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome offer a 
developer suitable for plates, bromide and gaslight papers, and 
lantern-slides, and free from the stigma of affecting the skim, as does’ 
metoll or its compound, metol-hydroquinone. Our short experience 
of Rytol certainly predisposes us in its favour. We found it an 
excellent reagent for gaslight prints, capable of being used re- 
peatedly, and giving a fine black colour on the Barnet new glossy 
paper. Rytol, too, is prepared in more concentrated form than many 
“tabloid” developers, and will therefore be found a most economical 
developer, 


“Oyster Shell” Glossy Gaslight Paper. 
Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 

When in the early part of the year we were able to speak in 
praise of a new brand of gaslight paper placed on the market by the 
Barnet manufacturers, under the title “Oyster Shell,” we alluded 
to the appositeness of the name in reference to the characteristic 
delicacy of the surface of the paper; since which time our judgment 
has been confirmed in the widespread adoption of the paper. There- 
fore it is well at once to stamp Messrs. Elliott’s mew paper as one 
in no way competing with, or supplanting, its predecessor as regards 
surface quality. Though it bears the same title, “ Oyster-shell,” 
it has a fully glossy surface, whilst the other paper is a half matt. 
In other respects the new paper, according to our trials of it, is 
worthy of whatever good things we said of its antecedent. It 
develops to a fine black colour—we used the new “ Rytol” tabloids 
which happened to be at hand—with a fine range of details from 
the shadows of am archway to the high-lights of a sunlit pathway, 
both of which occurred in the negative selected for our prints. 
Glossy “Oyster-shell,” which is sold at the standard prices, cer- 
tainly deserves the approbation of the discriminating worker. 


Made by Elliott and 


Silketeen Lantern Slide Binders. Sold by W. Tylar, 41, High Street, 
Aston, Birmingham. 

Mr. Tylar sends us a sample box of a new form of lantern slide 
binder, which he is placing on the market under the name of 
“ Silketeen.” Whilst of more durable substance than the ordinary 
paper form, the “Silketeen” binder possesses great pliability, and 
adheres to the glass rapidly and easily, though perhaps its chief 
advantage lies in the fact that, being of a pale pink colour and fine 
smooth surface, the title of the slide can be easily written on it with 
ordinary pen and ink. These binders may be obtained either in 
lengths sufficient to go round a slide, or cut in short strips of sufficient 
length for one side only, the price of both kinds being 1s. per box, 
1s. 1d. post free. 


We.iineron Xmas Posrcarps.—Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
send us examples of the Christmas greeting postcards which they 
have issued in all the brands of their printing papers—viz., Bromide, 


S.C.P., and P.O.P. in each case of the matt, glossy and “ carbon ” 
varieties, There are six different designs im all, and these are 
assorted in the packets, or, if specially desired, packets can be 
supplied containing one, two, or three designs, as the case may be. 


——— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


CarsocrarH.—A convenient booklet of the instructions and for. 
mule needed for the ozobrome process has been ed by the Rotary 
Photographic Co., and gives in convenient form the full instrue- 
tions published in our issue of last week. 


+ 


Deetings of Societies. 


OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT V EEK. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 
Kodak Co. 


MEETINGS 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club. ‘‘ Time Development.” 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 


Bradford Photographie Society. ‘ Photographic Opportunities, on Holiday o 
Otherwise.” A. Bracewell. 

Scarborough and District Photographic Society. 
W. J. Clarke, F.Z.S. 

Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society. 

Kidderminster and District Photographic Society. 
West. 

Gravesend and District Photographic Society. Members’ Lantern Evening. 

Halifax Photographie Society. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


«© Marine Life at Scarborough. 


Jumble Sale. 


** Hints to Beginners.” H. W 


TuESDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 
Royal Photographic Society. ‘A First Lesson in Photo-micrography.” 1 
Martin-Duncan, F.R.P.S. 
Keighley and District Photographic Society. Siena, San Gimignano, and Othe 
Medieval Cities of Tuscany.” Thos. E. Green. 
Epsom and District Literary and Scientific Society. 
ment.” Mr. Schafer. 

Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. ‘‘Ilford Lantern Plates.” M 
Brooker. 

Wallington Camera Club. 

Leeds Photographie Society. 
Anderson. 

Guiseley and District Photographic Society. 
graph’ Negative Paper.” 


“Exposure and Develoy 


General Meeting. 
“Vesuvius and its Eruptions.” Dr. Tempes 


‘Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rot 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


Coventry Photographic Club. ‘Fruit and Flower Photography.” E. Seymour 

North Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘Autochrome Colour Photography 
A. J. Woolway. 

South Suburban Photographic Society. E. ¢ 
Price. 

Central Technical College Photographic Society. 
W. de W. Abney, K.C.B., D.C.L., D.Sc., F.B.S. 

Dukinfield Photographic Society. _‘‘ Photographic Chemicals.” 

Everton Camera Club, ‘Flower Studies.” J. Hawkins. 

Leeds Camera Club. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 

Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. “‘The 
F. C, Tilney. 

Worthing Camera Club. 


“Recent Advances in Tableids.” 


“Colour Photography.” § 


Romantic in Landscape 


“ Oil Printing.” G.E. H. Rawlins. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 


Artistic Portraiture” C. Wille. | 


North London Photographic Society. 
J. D. Gibson. 


Richmond Camera Club. ‘Lantern Slide Making.” 

Hull Photegraphic Society. ‘‘ Norwegian Notes.” E. L. Davis ' 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. Open Night. 

Handsworth Photographic Society. Exhibition of Competition Slides. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘Mountains and Valleys 
Switzerland.” J. L. Robinson, . 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society. A. ¢ 
Mountfort. 

Rugby Photographic Society. 

Longton and District Photographic Society. 

Queen’s Park Amateur Photographic Association. 
Robert Gracie. 

Pudsey and District Photographic Society. 
graph’ Negative Paper.” 

Blenheim Club. ‘Russia: Her Peasantry and Poison” H. P, Kennard, MI 

L.€.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography. ‘‘Half-tone Screen Negatil 
Making by Dry Plates.” A, E. Dent. 


** Pictorial Composition.” 


“ Flower Photography.” E. Seymour. 
“A. P.’ Prize Slides.” 
‘*Mounting and Framing 


“Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rot 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Meeting held November 19, Mr. W. T. P. Cunningham in the chau 
A paper on “Floral Photography ” was read by Mr. E. Seymour. 


Lonpon AND Provrincran PxHorocrarnic Assocrarton.—Meetin 
held November 14, 1907, Mr. Terry in the chair. Mr. A. W. 
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Dickens demonstrated “ Scaloids,’’ and his demonstration took the 
form of developing an Autochrome plate by the aid of the reagents 
as put up and sold by Messrs. Johnson and Sons. In these reagents 
the alcohol in Solution A is not used, its place being taken by a 
gcaloid or pellet of pure pyro, hence one of the causes of frilling is 
eliminated. The reagents, as put up, are part in strong solutions 
and part in “scaloids,” and the full set can be got ready in some- 
thing under three minutes. A hardening bath was included in the 
set, consisting of chrome alum. Thirty seconds was the time men- 
tioned for this bath to act—in the dark. In place of the hot wax for 
edging the plates prior to development, a new compound was now 
put up which answered perfectly, although i only needed putting 
on the edge of the plate with a linen handkerchief or duster: its 
appearance bringing strongly to mind the encaustic paste of olden 
days. In place of daylight after the reversal and prior to the 
second development, Mr. Dickens preferred to use 3in, or 4in. of 
magnesium ribbon. The plate experimented with developed up per- 
fectly without the least sign of frill. Many specimens upon <Auto- 
chrome plates were shown, and the one developed was dried and 
finally varnished before the meeting closed. Mr. Dickens further 
said that he theught one ca’se of frilling was the use for the 
washings of water which was colder than the developing solutions. 
Again, amidol could be used for the first developer, and this again 
tensed to check frilling. When this was used, however, the time 
should be extended to three minutes. Autochrome plates could be 
reduced when needed by either the Howard-Farmer reducer or per- 
sulphate after fixing, the use of these in no way inter ering with the 
colours. After intensification, the lecturer said, the washing should 
extend to two or three minutes, since any traces of citric acid left 
in the plate would tend, when in the clearing bath, to form a revers- 
ing bath. When fixed and washed the film could be—and he 
thought should be—blotted off with fluffless blotting-paper, as this 
gave quicker drying. Mr. Rapson said the time of preparing for 
work was a great consideration, his first set of solutions taking just 
4 hours to prepare. Mr. Dickens remarked that, with the excep- 
tion of the pyro and re-developer, the solutions could, if need be, 
be used more than once. Mr. Dickens then toned a bromide print 
by the aid of the sepia-toning scaloids, and said that when a good 
sepia was required it was necessary to develop the print well. Fresh 
‘sulphide should be used, the stale variety being the cause of yellow- 
‘brown prints. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


— 


Receiving Orper.—Friday’s “London Gazette” contains a notice 
to the effect that on the debtor’s petition a receiving order was 
wade on November 12 in respect to George Gibson (trading as late 
A. and G. Taylor), 23, Clarence Road, St. Philips, Bristol, Photo- 
grapher. 


_ Eprror Wuo Became Puorocraparr.—At a sitting of the Canter- 
bury Bankruptcy Court last week, John Harry Gibson, of 16, Snar- 
Gate Street, Dover, photographer, attended for his public examina- 
tion. The liabilities amounted to £252 14s. 7d., and the net assets 
to £4 14s. 1d. Under examination by the Official Receiver, the 
debtor stated that formerly he was engaged on a Dover newspaper. 
He was in the office for many years, and for about eighteen months 
he was in charge, acting as editor and manager. He was in the 
otlice for eight or nine years before that. His salary as editor was 
#2 week, and he had the benefit of the house. It was a hmited 


liability company. In 1903 he relinquished that position, and for a | 


short time was doing nothing. Then he commenced business on 
tis own account as a photographer. For many years he had done 
Amateur photography, and he entered into the business professionally 

cause he thought as illustrations were comiiig into vogue in con- 
Nevtion with newspapers he could turn it to some account. He 
Started with a borrowed capital of £25, and at that time (1903) he 
had other liabilities up to the extent of about £100. Some of these 


| thirty days’ imprisonment at Stonehaven 


| days’ imprisonment. 


paid from the commencement. In 1905 he borrowed a further sum 
of £37. The rent of his premises was £40 and the rates and taxes 
came to from £16 to £18. He had a boy to assist. him, and his 
daughter also helped him in the business. He estimated his turn- 
over at about £250 a year. The reason he continued the business 
notwithstanding that it did not pay was because, like 6o many other 
people, he had been hoping for better times. He did not expect 
the business to pay the first year, but he thought it would the 
second or third year. Just prior to the Receiving Order a distress 
was levied upon’ his effects by the landlord. The examination was 
closed. 

UNAcKNowLepGEp PHorocrapus.—In the Penzance County Court 
last week Messrs. Gibson and Sons, photographers, Penzance, 
brought an action against Mr. Uren, the author, and the pub- 


lishers of a book entitled “ Scilly and the Scillonians.” The claim 


was as follows :—Contract price of sixty photographs supplied to 
defendants for reproduction in the book, on condition that the 
words “‘ Gibson and Sons, Penzance,” appeared beneath each repro- 
duction, £15; damages for breach of the said condition, £35; making 
a total of £50. Plaintiffs also claimed an injunction to restrain 
defendants from producing the photographs in any future edition, 
or editions, of the book, unless in accordance with the condition. 
Mr. Edward Boase, representing plaintiffs, said Mr. J. B. Cornish 
appeared for defendants. They had agreed to ask his Honour to 
grant the injunction, and Mr. Cornish had consented to judgment 
against defendants for £40 and costs. His Honour made an order 
accordingly. Mr. Cornish said it was understood that this settle- 
ment covered all claims, even if they were not specifically mentioned. 
The matter was the result of an unfortunate misunderstanding. 


Aw Oxp OrrenpEr.—At Aberdeen last week, before Sheriff Begg, 
James Wilson (elsewhere described as “Nelson ”), from prison, was 
charged with four acts of fraud in obtaming money from various 
persons in the Newhills district by falsely pretending that he would 
supply photographs at a cheap rate, and, having obtained part of 
the payment in advance, failed to fulfil his promise to take and 
supply the photographs as promised. The charges were that he had 


| pretended to Robert M‘Killigan, on July 26, that if M ‘Killigan would 


give him an order for twelve postcard photographs of himself and 
his family, accused would return on July 29 with his camera and 
take the photographs, and supply six of him and six of his two 
daughters for 2s. 3d., and thus induced M‘Killigan to hand over 
2s. 3d. without supplying the photographs or intending to supply 
them; that accused pretended to Duncan Thompson, on August 15, 
that he (acctised) was a photographer carrying on business at Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, and induced Thomson to 
pay him 2s. in advance to take a photograph of him and his wife 
and family on August 19, when he returned, the price to be 3s.; and 
that accused on the same day and at the same place pretended to 
Mortimer Thomson that if he (accused) received an order for a dozen 
photographs of Thomson for 2s., he would return to take the photo- 
graphs on condition that 1s. of the price was paid in advance, and 
he thus defrauded Thomson. . 


Accused pleaded guilty, and said he had been promised the loan 


| of a camera to take the photographs but did not get it. He had been 


in prison for a similar offence in a different county, and would like, if 
the Sheriff could impose, a limited penalty 

The Procurator-Fiscal Depute said. accused had been sentenced to 
or a similar fraud. Then, 
however, there were a good many other charges against the accused 
—twenty-five in all. The Sheriff sentenced the accused to twenty 


British Muroscorzs Company.—In the King’s Bench Division, on 
Tuesday, before Mr. Justice Parker, a petition was presented by 
Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., for an order for the winding up of 
the British Mutoscope and Biograph Company, Ltd. Mr, Clauson, 
for the petitioners, said his clients were creditors for £606, and the 
usual order was asked for. Mr. Groyer, for the Mutoscope Company, 
offered no objection, and his Lordship made the order. 


BrruincuaM Puorocrapner Rosprp.—At the Birmingham Police 
Court last week, Albert Barrows, of Small Heath, was charged with 
smashing the window of a shop belonging to Mr. Baker, photographer, 


: : - .d jeweller Deritend, Birmingham, and stealing a quantity of 
tad accrued while he was on the newspape?. The business had not | and jeweller, of 3 gha gag J 


— 
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jewellery. The prisoner was committed for tr 
being allowed. 


al at the Assizes, bail 


PHOTOGRAPHER CHARGED witH THuEFT.—At the West London Police 
Court last week Austin Campbell was charged with stealing cameras 
by means of a trick from Messrs. W. B. Fielding, of Fulham Road, 
Joseph Wilson, of Chiswick, and Hardcastle, Ltd., of Brighton, In 
each case the prisoner had obtained the camera on approval and 
absconded with it. Campbell pleaded’ guilty, the magistrate 
sentenced him to six months’ hard labour. 


Dews and Dotes., 


ae eS 


ENLARGEMENT FRAmes.—Messrs. J. Epstein and Co., whose enter- 
prise in the manufacture of picture frames is doubtless well known 
to the majority of our readers, are now going “one better” than 
heretofore, and are offering 20 x 16 enlargement 3 inches 
wide, complete with glass and backboards, for the remarkably low 
price of 21s. per dozen. Such an offer should be of special interest 
to our professional readers at this season of the year, when orders 
for enlarged photographs as Christmas presents are usually extremely 
numerous, and such unobtrusive mes as those above described 
would be suitable for enlargements by practically any photographic 
Further particulars may be obtained from our advertisement 


frames, 


process. 
pages, or from Messrs. Epstein and Co., Rupert Street, Bristol. 

A Suretey PHorograrner’s Winn.—Mr. Stephen Stansfield, of 
Westcliffe Road, Shipley, Yorkshire, photographer, who died on 


valued at £1,005 8s. Sd. gross, with net 
s been granted to 
e Road, Shipley, 
aughter, Miss 


October 7 last, left estate 
personalty £690 14s., and probate of his will ha 
his widow, Mrs. Annie Stansfield, of 18, Westc 
and power is reserved to grant probate also to his « 
Elizabeth Stansfield. 


Puoto-Penpants.—Mr F. Helmrich, lately trading at 158, Alders- 
gate Street, has joined the firm of Alfred J. Nathan and Co, at 
17, Farringdon Avenue, where he is starting a special department for 
his well-known lines in photo-pendants, frames, miniature rims. A 
sample dozen of pendants in, rolled gold, 3-inch, g-inch, 1-inch, and 
inch, is offered at 9s. 6d. 

Tue Krayy Screen-Prare Cotour Process.—We read that a 
demonstration of the process has been given in Berlin on Friday last, 
November 15. It is likely that more will be heard before long of 
the process in this country. It will be remembered that the filter 
screen for the Krayn plate is prepared by cutting a section of 
coloured layers of celluloid, dyed to the suitable blue, red, and 
green colours. 


Tue BrauincHam Exursrrion.—The last day for entries is Febru- 
ary 8, 1908 (February 1 from abroad); for pictures, February I9 
(February 1 from abroad). Full particulars from M. Lewis Lloyd, 
Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


Tur Starr or Spraicur, Lrp., photographers, of Bond Street, 
have recently given a sign of the mutual consideration shown by them 
for their firm, and vice-versa, by their response to the firm’s offer 
of a prize for the best photographs taken during the past holiday 
season. As a result, fifty photographs, representing about a dozer 
of the staff, are now brought together in a gallery at the Bond Street 
establishment. Among them is some most creditable work, the 
best of which was judged by Mr. Snowden Ward to be Nos. 21 and’ 
22, “ Monday” and “ Now the Day is Over,” by Mr. F. Smart. Mr. 
Smart-has six prints, each with some claim to notice on pictorial 
grounds, and meriting our encouraging him to more ambitious work. 
Mr. Snowden Ward, in making the award, added a second prize, 
which he gave to “The Old Miil by Night,” by Mr. A. E. Fowles.. 
All the prints interested us from the evidence they gave of the aim 
on the part of Messrs. Speaight’s assistants to take pains in their own 
amateur work. While all the photographs are undoubtedly the work 
of young workers, they are, in almost every instance, of a kind which 
exhibits more than the ordinary care taken by the amateur beginner. 
Mr. F. Bianchi shows in No. 2 a sense of the beauty of sunshine on a 
river backwater. No. 4, ° A Wet Day,” by Mr. F. Fraser, is not at 
all a bad rendering of the subject. Miss B. Meakin, in Nos. 6 and. 7, 


representing the launch of a lifeboat and an approaching train, is 
successful in getting the sensation of effort and excitement into the 
one and movement into the other. The figures are well placed in 
the latter. Mr. W. 8. Smith’s photographs are hardly equal in 
quality. His view of Swanage Bay is the best. Miss I. Shepherd 
must persevere. Mr, W. C. Robinson has a very gocd bit of wood- 
land from Wimbledon Common (No. 28). Miss E. A. Sivelle is 
successful in her choice of open scenery, of which No. 32 “St. 
Lawrence’s Valley, Jersey,” is the best. The work of Miss M. E. 
Hider is clean, good photography. Mr. C. G. Rosher exhibits a curious 
preference for long narrow prints, either horizontal or vertical, but 
he shows that he recognises the subjects suitable for one or the 
other. The light bluff border to No. 45 should be a mere line, and 
the whole effect would then ibe excellent. 


——_1—> + 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


"* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed bap 
our correspondents. 
SECTION-CUT HALF-TONE 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,-—-The description under this head has interested me 
from the point of view of screen-plate colour photography, as it 
seems obvious that by using alternate layers of red, purple and 
green celluloid the resulting veneer would make an excellent base 
or viewing screen as in the Warner-Powrie process. Presumably im 
sufficiently large quantity the cost would not be prohibitive.—Yours 
faithfully, EK. H. C. Atkinson. 
November 16, 1907. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


eS 


SCREEN, 


*." All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Horrors, Tur Britiss 
JOURNAL OF PuHoTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

"s* Correspondents are informed that, we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.” Communications relating to Advertisements and general busines» 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GREENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

".* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
GrEENWwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photorranhs at a charge of 
Ls. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

H.. Osguthorpe, 18, King Street, Spennymoor. 
Charles R.C. Church, Tudhoe, Spennymoor, 

F. A. E. Skeen, 41, Chatham Street, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Tamil Woman. 
W. H. Cole, John Street, Porthcawl, Glamorgan. Photograpli of the Rev. D. J 


Hiley. 

Mrs. M. A. Harrison, Hillside House, Horse Hill, Leigh-on-Sea. 
Mrs, M, A. Harrison. . 

Bridgman & Robbins, 2, Marina Arcade, Bexhill-on-Sea. Phcetoaraph, Presenta- 
tion of the Freedom of the Borough of Bexhild to Lord Brassey by J. M- 
Glover, Esq. 

Jxo. N. Ligursourn (St. Thomas, D.W.I.).—Autochrome plates 
in English and foreign sizes are obtainable from the Lumiére 
Company, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. The process 
gives transparencies on glass. We have posted you a booklet 
on the method of working the process. 

A. J. Drx.—The Autotype Company. 

J. W. Purierine.—The fault was ours. The words “ will require 
a longer exposure than a 2 in. sitter to lens” should be deleted. 

Avrocuromes.—In the “ Morning Post” I read that “M. Gravier 
has succeeded in cutting short the manipulations (of this plate) 
at Stage C, by giving it: a dip in a solutiom of sodium bisulphite. 


Photograph of Pulpit in St. 
Photograph, Study of a 


Photograph of 


« 
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This results in a whitish image which dar! 
excellent colour effect resulting,” ete. 
cut short before or after Stage C?l—i.e., is solution used, or 
not? 2, Are no further manipulations necessary, such as re- 
developing or fixing, etc.?—E. Y. E. N, 

1. The plates must be treated in the G ( 
before dipping in the bisulphite. 


kens in daylight, an, 
1. Is the manipulation’ 


reversing) solution 
2. Only a brief washing. 
ELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY.—Could you inform me where I can obtain 

particulars of specification of method of sending photographs 
by wire, as noticed in “ Daily Mirror,” etc.?—A. L, 8. 

From the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildines London 
E.C. Professor Korn’s patents are abstracted in sie “ Patent 
News” on pages 257 and 772 of the present volume. 


joctus.—You should read formule as— 


Alum, 1 oz. in 20 ozs. of water, 
Or 10 gms. in 1,000 ¢.c. 
It is hardly likely that ordinary alum has been used. Most | 
probably it was a strong formalin hardener, say 1 to 10, or else 
strong chrome alum. Basic chrome alum is a powerful 
hardener. To obtain it, add ammonia, drop by drop, to 10 per 


cent. chrome alum solution, until a permanent precipitate is jus 
formed. é 


HOL0GRAPHS ON Ivory.—I should be very grateful i you could tel 
me aright on the transferring of carbon prints on to ivory. I 
have looked over several articles on carbon printing, and although | 
transferring to opal is treated no mention is made of ivory. I 
is such an expensive substance that I do not care to experiment, 


and am fearful that the hot water development might injure the 
ivory.—Ivory. 


The prints are not developed on the ivory; as to do so would 
stain the latter with the bichromate in the tissue. They are 
developed on the flexible support, and transferred to the ivory. 
After the picture has been developed, alumed, and dried, it is 
put with the ivory, in the following solution (warm) :—Nelson’s 
No. 1 gelatine, one ounce; water, twenty ounces; chrome alum, | 
twelve grains, in one ounce of hot water. The two are brought 
in contact, removed, and then squeegeed together, and allowed to 
dry, when the flexible support is stripped off. 


USINESS.—The value of a business is based upon the returns, together 
with the net profit they yield. They are usually averaged from 
the previous three years. If you refer to page 382, of the issue 
for May 24 last, you will find an article on “ Points for Considera- 
tion in Purchasing a Photographic Business.” That will enlighten 
You specifically on the very points you raise. 


sIDUES.—Having considerable quantities of large size negatives 
and prints to handle, I shall be glad if you will please favour me | 
with (1) full detailed instructions for recovery of silver from 
hypo baths; also (2) is the method the same for hypo in which 
Plates are fixed and for that used for fixing bromide prints (the 
latter bath contains metabisulphite of potassium; am (3), if the 
method is the same, is it advisable to mix he negative and 
print. baths during treatment or to keep them separate ?— 
J. W. H. 
The whole of the fixing bath may be mixed together, as the 
Same treatment will do for all. The simplest, and, on the whole, 
the best, method of precipitating the silver is with sulphide 
of potassium (“liver of sulphur”). This will throw it down | 
as sulphide of silver. No more of the sulphide should be used 
than is necessary, as an excess has a tendency to re-dissolve the 
precipitate. The best procedure is as follows :—Make up a strong 
Solution of the sulphide, add some to the hypo, and well stir, and 
let subside. Then, take a little of the clear solution and add to 
it a few drops of the sulphide. If turbidity is produced it will | 
show that there is still silver in solution, and more sulphide must 
headded. Good fresh sulphide should be used, as that which has 
long been kept in badly corked bottles will have become deterio- 
tated. A good test of its quality is its odour. If it “ stinks well” 
it will be found all right. When the sulphide of silver is collected 
and dried it may be sent to the refiner. The silver can also be 
teduced by suspending strips of zinc in the hypo, but the method 


Removine Varnisu FROM 


Entarcrr.—We prefer pattern A. 


Int-Usep Asstsrants.—In April last I was engaged by Mr. —— 


just described is preferable. 
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Accrssorirs.—I should be grateful if you 
a for a good detergent solution to remove 
varnish (probably copal), from studio acces- 
e able to renovate, revarnish, etc.—PHoropPHt. 
We are inclined to doubt if 
varnished with 


could give me formul 
(without firing) 
sories, as as to 


any photographic accessories are 
copal. Probably ordinary wainscot varnish was 
used. A strong solution of pearlash (carbonate of potash), applied 


hot, will proba bly remove it. After well washing fresh varnish 
may be applied. 


A 5-inch lens will answer for a 
quarter-plate negative. 


A. Z.—* Photographische Chronik,” W. Knapp, Halle a/S. There 


is no agent in London, 


C. Prirarn.—There is none published, and none likely to be, owing 


to the large proportion of “ floating ” photographers. 


Ristne or Swine Fronv.—I shall be obliged if you will inform me 


under which of the two following conditions a good anastigmat 
lens employed to take a view above its normal view in a hori- 
zontal camera, can be worked at the larger aperture to give 
equal definition :—1. When raised by the ordinary rising front 
so that its axis remains perpendicular to the plate. 2. When 
raised by a curved rising front so that its axis points to the 
centre of the plate—W. D. B. 
Under the first condition. 


H. Rervz.—The developer is supposed to be made up strictly accord- 


ing to the formula. We suggest your chemicals are not up to 
the mark in purity. 


EnQuirer.—Apply to the Comptroller, 25, Southampton Buildings, 


London, E.C. We do mot act as patent agents. 


, 
of » as operator and retoucher. I wanted £2 a week, and he 
offered me 35s. for a year certain, if he found my work suited him 
after a month’s trial. This I accepted, and have been with him 
since. Last week he gave me a month’s notice, saying the 
season’s business was over, and he could not afford to keep on 
during the winter. I reminded him that our agreement was 
for a year certain, and he replied that he was sorry, but he 
could not help it, as he did very little business in the winter, 
and could not possibly keep me on. He said he thought he was 
dealing very fairly with me by giving a month’s notice, when 
only a week was necessary. He also said he would give me a 
good reference. I should like to know, if you will please tell 
me, if I have any remedy for this shabby treatment. I have 
just been told that it has been the custom of Mr. for three 
or four years past to engage an operator for a year certain and 
then discharge him when the season is over.—Harp Done By. 
If the agreement is in writing, and bears a sixpenny stamp, 
you can claim your salary for the full term. If it was a verbal 
one, which we fear it is, you can obtain no redress, unless it 
was made in the presence of a witness who will substantiate it. 
Then, in the county court, you might possibly get a judgment. 
We have more than once warned assistants against relying on 
verbal engagements for a year, or a “permanency.” All such 
engagements, to be binding, must be in writing, and bear a six- 
penny agreement stamp. We have reason to believe that our 
correspondent’s experience is not exceptional. Such conduct on 
the part of employers in getting services at a cheaper rate is 
very discreditable. 


Fixine Bara.—A few days ago I left a few bromide prints in the 


hypo fixing bath, and on examining after about one hour found 
that the image had almost disappeared. I have since tried different 
samples of hypo and paper, and find that when the bath (40z. 
hypo, 200z. water), is freshly made the reducing action takes 
place and becomes noticeable after about 30 minutes in the 
bath. After the bath has been) in use prints may be left for 
hours .without any appreciable difference. I should be obliged 
if you could give me any explanation of the action.—Hypo. 


Most probably your hypo is slightly acid, and in this con- 
dition bleaches the prints. As other prints carry alkali from 
the developer into the bath, the effect disappears. 
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Lens ror Entarcinc.—What is the best lenis to get for daylight W. Grant.—It is quite correct that enclosed arc lamps give a ligh 
\ enlarging up to 15 x 12 from all sizes? We have been using rich in the ultra-violet rays, and so they enable rapid exposure 
iN Dallmeyer’s Portrait. Lens, 3B and 1B, old make, and find great to be given. The special construction of the enclosed arc lamp 
difficulty in getting edges of enlargement sharp, even when gives this advantage—you might as reasonably ask why al 
stopped down smallest, and that make such a long exposure motors cars don’t travel at sixty miles an hour! If your lam} 
necessary. We want a lens about 8in. focus, which will en- was fitted in your studio by a competent electrician we shouk 
yi large from quarter-plate to 15 x 12, and give perfect sharpness imagine the wiring is correct, but if the lamp was constructe 
{ at edges without undue stopping down, and price must not be by its makers to work on a 480 volt continuous current it i 
! high, and exposure necessary short.—A. E. G. hardly fair to expect it to run at its best on a 200 volt alternating 
If you are not enlarging from a negative larger than half- even though a lot of the resistance has been taken out. Why no 
plate, almost any good R.R. len's working at f/8 will answer write the makers and see if you have it fitted up to the bes 
well. A portrait lens is mot suitable for the purpose, since in advantage. If the light appears yellowish to the eye you maj 
i many cases it is not intended to cover to the corners of the be able to get shorter exposures by using the orthochromati 
| plate. Better still is an anastigmat working at £/5 or f/6, any plate of the same makers, whose plates you are now emp oying 
i of which, as you can see from the Almanac, are listed at very They only need ordinary care in development, and the experimen 
i moderate prices. is worth trying. 
A CinumatocrarH Qurrts.—I have recently purchased a cinemato- | Carson Prixtinc TRovere.—I am very pleased to note your article 
{ graph, and should be glad of information on the following on “Matt Carbon.” I have practised this method (opal as ter 
i points concerning its use. 1. Using a lens of 4in. equiv. focus, porary support) for many years, and to me the soft matt result 1 
at what distance from the screen will it be necessary to have far superior to that given by the semi-glossy flexible support. I ar 
lantern to obtain an 8ft. picture (length)? 2. Having this dis- sorry, however, you have not saia more about the final transfe1 
tance given, what size picture would a lens of 10in. equiv. focus Although I have practised carbon printing more or less since 1885: 
give from a standard size slide (34 x 34)? 3. In the event of a am still occasionally troubled with those small bright specks on th 
film breaking during exhibition, what is the method of effecting finished print. (1) Are those caused by air bubbles on the tissu 
a quick repair? 4. Please recommend me to firms hiring out in the first transfer, or by the same on the soaked print (on th 
films. 5. Is it advisable to insure films whilst int my Hannen opal), or on the final transfer paper? Any hints in this directio 
6. (a) What is the gauge of enclosed piece of film? (b) What will be much appreciated. (2) Also, could you say where the net 
are the standard gauges? 7. Would an acetylene jet with two or renewable form of squeegee may be had? I see it is ne 
' burners be satisfactory as a luminant (Tylar’s “ Dreadnought,” included in Marion’s latest catalogue.—W. J. B. 
i No. 1)? 8. Is it compulsory to have a fireproof screen around (1) The bright specks may be due to minute air bubbles betwee 
| apparatus when showing in! public?—Lavine Prcrurss. the tissue and the glass. If so, they should be seen when th 
iH 1. About 64ft. 2. About 17ft. square. 3. Make broken ends print is dry if it is closely examined. The trouble in your cas 
H | overlap and fix them within ordinary pin. Afterwards they probably arises in the final transfer. It may be avoided as fo 
| i can be cemented together. 4. Butcher and Sons, and many lows :—Soak the print (on the opal) in cold water for a fer 
| other firms do this. 5. Yes, if you want to be on safe side, 6. minutes, then bring the softened transfer paper in contact wit 
(a) Standard Edison gauge; (b) This is practically the only it under the water, remove, and then squeegee the two ogethe 
gauge used. 7. No use at all for distance given above. Would and allow to dry. In this way air bubbles are avoided in th 
only serve for a very small dise quite close to lantern. 8. Yes, final transfer. (2) Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company 
in any place under the L.C.C., and also in many places under Altrincham. 
CHEN Coens, Orrnoscoric Lens.—A friend of mine, who is not a photographei 
Restoring Print.—Can you give me instructions as to how accom- has a lens which he has offered me for twelve shillings. q 
panying print can be restored somewhat? Can it be bleached and bears the name of Voigtlander. It is a curious-looking thing 
then developed? It is valued, and I must not risk its destruction. and I haye never seen the like before. The front lens is abou 
I have a good order if I can get passably good results.— two inches in diameter, and in shape is like the front lens of 
Puororex. portrait lens, but the back is much smaller and is composed o 
Without knowing something of the history of the print we two glasses, not cemented together. Cam you tell me what th 
cannot suggest any chemical method of restoration. You do not lens is, aval what purposes it is suited for?—T. B. WARREN. . 
state either age of print or kind of paper. Any chemical method The lens is what is known as the orthoscopic. It is a ver, 
would inyolve risk of destroying the image. Why not try to good instrument of its kind, and is suited for general wor 
Eroduce a negative from it by contact printing? where great rapidity is not required. It does not give straigh 
Norru.—(1) There is really no good text-book. The best is Johnson’s marginal lines; the latter are curved the reverse way to thos 
“Retouching of Negatives and Photographs ” (Marion and Co., given with a single lens, that is, it gives pincushion distortion 
2s.). (2) Certainly. Apply to Houghtons or Butcher’s. This form of lens has, years ago, been superseded by th 
A Dog anp CHristmas Puotograpus.—A few days ago I went out R.R., which has a larger aperture, and yields straight marging 
to try and get a few orders for Christmas cards, etc., taking my lines. 
chap with me. I sent him to call at a house chai. I had done 
work before. When he got to the back of the house he saw * * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subjec 


a notice board ; on it was “ Beware of the Dog,” but seeing no dog to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserte 
about he went on. About half between the gate and the back | absolutely without condition, ewpressed or implied, as to what appears ” 
h | door the dog rushed upon him, seizing the camera cloth, tore the teat portion of the paper. 

‘ the camera from his hand, smashing it in many pieces. Hearing 


. i fe ie bark the servants came out of the house and took the Che British 1 Hou al o fq hotogyaph y 
i 


I went to the front door to show the gentleman what 


his dog had done, but he refused to see me, so wrote him a letter The Oldest Photographic Journal in the World. 

a asking him if he would pay for the damage his dog had done. ESTABLISHED 1854, PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 
i But he has not answered my letter. Can I get compensation if 
a | Isummon him? Is it a County Court job or otherwise?—J. B. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free 
1) There being a notice, “ Bewars of the Dog,” we think your (UnrTED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL IsuEs). 


man should not have gone forward; but, as the dog is evidently 
vicious, the owner would be liable for damages, if you can prove 
1M that the dog has done previous damage. Your action should 


One Year... ... 10s. 10d, Half Year... .. 6s. 5d, 
Quarter Year ... ... 2s. 9d. 


| \ be in the County Court Places Abroad (One Year) ... ... 18s, Od. 
" 4 ee z from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers, 
H. W. Ponp.—Try the “ Nobra” developer of the Kodak Company. MDE) ALONE Soe dui vag: BOOKMATE ies 
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SUMMARY. 


The “British Journal Photographic Almanac’? for 1908 will be 
obtainable throughout the United Kingdom on Monday next, 


December 2. 


The exhibition of examples of portraiture by artificial light closes 
to-morrow (Saturday), November 30. 


Some figures of the cost of artificial lighting are quoted from a 


Tecent lecture. 


(P. 907.) 


_An account of the personal photographic portraiture of Mr. E. O. 


Hoppe appears on page 900. 


Some reminiscences of royal photography have been published 
by Mr. William Downey. (P. 902.) 


A showroom for professional photographic requisites has recently 


been arranged. 


(P. 908.) 


{ Copyright grievances, the light of the enclosed arc, and the dry- 
ing of oil-prints during pigmenting figure in our correspondence 


columns. (P. 914.) 


Mr. Pirie Macdonald has recently recommended his method of 
lecovering the metal from platinum print developer and acid baths. 


(P. 899.) 


Self-developing plates, tripod 


attachments, and focal-plane 


shutters are among the patents of the week. (P. 909.) 


The first portion of the recent Traill-Taylor memorial lecture by 


™. 8. D. Chalmers appears on page 903. y 
ubject the higher aberrations of photographic lenses. 


Mr. Chalmers took as his 
Some explana- 


ry comments on the lecture appear on page 898. 


A formula for a non-abrasion developer for gaslight paper has 


1 tecommended by an American worker. 


(P. 905.) 


M. Guébhard has suggested the application of reversal by slight 
“posure to daylight to the Autochrome plate. (P. 898.) 


Prince Albert of Belgium has consented to become President 
honneur of the Photographic Convention at the Brussels meeting 


ext year. (P. 897.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Photo- The possibilities of photo-telegraphy are 
Telegraphy. touyareie and in x few ac we ghall 
probably see it in use for purposes that, at the present 
time, we cannot even guess at. It is cheering to see a new 
invention greeted with enthusiasm, for, as a rule, the 
pessimist is much in evidence at the birth of a new idea ; 
but still we fear that the following paragraph from “ Elec- 
tricity and Electrical Engineering” is, if anything, some- 
what too optimistic :—*The application of ‘ Photo-tele- 
graphy’ for illustrations in the Press is only one of the 
many instances in which it may be used. It may come in 
handy for the purposes of Scotland Yard, and, as Pro- 
fessor Korn indicated, it may lead to a new craze, i.e., that 
of collecting photo-telegraphic cards, as, for instance, it 
may be used for sending the picture of a new baby from 
one parent to the other in the case of one or the other 
parent being abroad at the time of the event taking place, 
which would be very interesting to the mother, if she 
happens to be the parent who is abroad.” 


* * * 


News for 
Dry-plate 
Factories, 


A most amusing product of the sensation- 
mongering of the yellow journalism has 
reached us in the shape of a paragraph 
from what appears from its typography to be an American 
journal. An “authority,” who is described as a “ psycho- 
logist of the University of Chicago,” is quoted as asserting 
the objection of men, as well as animals, to red, in proof 
whereof the gifted writer and “ authority ” gives a descrip- 
tion of a dry-plate factory which represents these establish- 
ments something more horrid than an Inferno. Dry- 
plate workers, we read, “have noticed (‘noticed’ is good) 
the rows and fights and brawls that distinguished their red- 
light rooms.” Only in those rooms, where there was a 
“diabolical ruby glare” (= safe light) would be heard 
“oaths, groans, howls of rage, the sound of crashing blows, 
of falling bodies.” Elsewhere all would be quietude and 
order, but in the red-light rooms, “pandemonium.” We 
have often been informed that the dry-plate business was 
no slight trial of the temper, but we have never heard that 
the irritation arising from it affected others than the emul- 
sion maker and his responsible assistants. The Dantesaue 
description we have quoted can surely have been inspired 
only by some brief ejaculation of a plate-maker on hearing, 
say, that the weir of the coating machine had failed. 
There is only one thing to be done to a weir in these 
circumstances. 


* * * 


Next Year's Every good omen appears io attend the 
Convention prospects of the 1908 meeting of the 
at Brussels. Photographic Convention at Brussels. 
We learn that His Royal Highness Prince Albert of 
Belgium. (the Heir Apparent) has accepted the “ Presi- 


deney @honneur” of the Convention, and that His Royal 
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Highness, with the Burgomaster of Brussels, the Burgo- 
master of Antwerp, the Burgomaster of Ghent, the Presi- 
dent of the “ Cercle Artistique,” and the Secretary General, 
will head the list of the local committee of organisation in 
Brussels. The elegant suite of rooms of the “Cercle 
Artistique ” has (by the courtesy of the committee) been 
secured for the meetings and trade exhibition. 
* 


Death of Sir In the sudden death of General Colvile 
Henry Colvile. jast Sunday evening the photographic 
world has lost one of its most ardent amateur workers. 
Sir Henry Colvile was not given to talking of his own 
achievements, but during his long and distinguished career 
as a soldier he has constantly found in photography a 
relaxation sufficiently serious for one of his energetic 
habits. Moreover, in conjunction with Lady Colvile, he 
has designed cameras suitable for military purposes. At 
the time of his death the drawings for an instrument of 
almost waistcoat pocket dimensions. were in the hands 
of a photographic friend of his, Mr. R. C. Murray, who 
had undertaken to advise Sir Henry Colvile as to its 
manufacture. In the deceased General the country has 
lost a dashing soldier-and fascinating writer, but the news 
of his death will have been a severe shock to those who 
knew him as a generous and lovable man and firm friend. 
* * * 


Reversal of In a note presented to the “Académie 
Autochromes. es Sciences” of Paris, on November 11, 
M. Adrien Guébhard draws attention to his studies on the 
inversion of the photographic image, and suggests that 
the principles might be applied in the Autochrome pro- 
cedure. Jt is known that prolonged development of under- 
exposure yields a positive image, as does also continuation 
of development after a slight exposure to daylight. M. 
Guébhard suggests that by the application of the prin- 
ciple of reversal the chemical method used in the Lumiére 
procedure might be avoided, and at the same time with the 
production of increased contrast and reduction of the 
time of exposure. 


* * 
A New The value of spectrographic analysis has 
Element— received further support by M. G. 
Lutetium. 


Urbain’s discovery of lutetium. M. 
Urbain, who is chargé de cours and lecturer on analytical 
chemistry at the Sorbonne, Paris, has been working on 
the chemistry of the rare earths for some fourteen years. 
The economic and scientific importance of these has 
steadily increased since Auer v. Welsbach’s important dis- 
covery. M. Urbain, however, has by appeal to spectro- 
photography disposed of three “elements” in this group, 
and, in compensation, has succeeded in ‘splitting one of 
them, ytterbium, into two others. He described his results 
at the Société Chimique de France on November 8. In 
conjunction with M. Griner, he has found by chemical 
and spectrographic analysis that the the “so-called” 
“bauxium,” obtained from bauxite by Bayer, is a mixture 
of vanadium and tungsten. Continuing his spectrographic 
researches on the cathodic phosphorescence of the rare 
earths, he finds that sulphate of gadolinum, containing 
terbium, gives the phosphorescent bands, attributed by 
Sir W. Crookes partly to the “meta” elements gadolinum 
8 and gadolinum 6, and partly to new elements, ionium 
and incognitum. As the bands in question are obtainable 
by simply varying the proportions of gadolinum and 
terbium, the existence of otner elements is not a necessary 
postulate. Another long series of fractionations and 
measurements has shown that ytterbium, discovered by 
Marignac, with an approximate atomic weight 173, is com- 
posed of two elements, one of atomic weight approximating 
168, the other having an atomic weight greater than 174, 
M. Urbain has named the one neo-ytterbium and the other 


lutetium, after “La Ville lumiére”; both show character- 
istic but complex band and line spectra. In his spectro- 
graphic work he uses a quartz spectrograph, with prism 
and lenses of quartz, working to wave-length 200 mm., the 
iron are being photographed as a standard of comparison. 
ee 


THE ABERRATIONS OF LENSES. 


Tue Traill-Taylor lecture by Mr. 8. D. Chalmers, the 
first part of which we reprint this week, is a very 
important one to the optical student, as it deals with 
matters that are quite outside the scope of the ordinary 
text-book. It pays special regard to what are styled 
aberrations of the higher orders, which, in certain circum- 
stances, have most important effects on the behaviour of 
photographic lenses. ‘The text-books, however, generally 
confine themselves to aberrations of the first order, and 
by ignoring the others lead students to think that the cor- 
rection of the first order aberrations is all that is necessary 
to produce a perfect lens. 

The meaning of the terms first order and higher orders 
is perhaps quite incomprehensible to many readers, hence 
an attempt at explanation may be useful. The aberrations 
of the first order are the five commonly described under 
the names of spherical aberration, coma, astigmatism, 
curvature, and distortion. We dealt briefly with these in 
our leader of March 22 last, in which we touched on the 
von Seidel conditions of correction, including the much- 
discussed Petzval condition. Up to a certain point a great 
deal is known about these aberrations. Thus, for example, 
spherical aberration is known to increase in proportion to 
the cube of the aperture, so long as the aperture does not 
exceed a certain size, and while this rate of increase is 
maintained the defect may be described as spherical aberra- 
tion of the first order. With bigger apertures, however, 
the ratio is incorrect. Itis too small. Hence, if we allow 
only for the correction of aberration of the first order, a 
residue of uncorrected aberration will remain, which may 
be truly described as due to aberration of a higher order. 
Then, again, as Mr. Chalmers points out, if we attempt 
to compensate the spherical aberration of a positive lens 
by combining it with a second one possessing’ negative 
aberration, the two will not exactly balance one another 
at all apertures, hence a residue of higher order aberration 
will be left. Taking a particular case, if the aberration is 
balanced at a small aperture a residue will be found at 
larger apertures that will increase as the fifth power of 
the aperture, this more rapid rate of increase justifying 
the use of the term higher order. : 

It is manifest that a residual aberration such as this, 
though very small in amount at a moderate aperture, will, 
owing to its rapid increase, become very important at big 
apertures; therefore, a compromise has to be effected if 
a big aperture is necessary. 

The general principle adopted for the correction of the 
higher order aberrations is that of compensation. A little 
first order aberration is left or introduced to correct 
that of higher order, which practically means that the 
theoretical conditions for the correction of aberrations of 
the first order are not always fulfilled perfectly. This 
explains why it is sometimes advantageous to apply the 
Petzval condition more or less exactly, and sometimes 
better to depart from it. The production of a perfect 
photographic objective is a matter of compromise and 
approximation throughout. The large apertures and the 
wide angles of view employed introduce difficulties that 
do not exist with other instruments such as telescopes, and 
these difficulties are mainly due to the higher order aberra- 
tions, the effects of which do not admit of rigid calculation 
owing to the extreme complexity of the mathematical work 
involved. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1908. 
Edited by Grorcr E. Brown, F.T.C, 


Ox Monday next, December 2, Tum Britisu JOURNAL 
PuorocRaPHic ALMANAC for 1908 will be obtainable from 
the counter of every photographic dealer and chemist, and 
from those of a good many booksellers throughout the 
United Kingdom. This forty-seventh annual issue of the 
Atmanac is noteworthy for one or two reasons. First, the 
publishers have succeeded in reducing the ungainly bulk 
of the monster. Secondly, they have been prevailed upon 
by the editor to place all three indexes together at the 
end of the book. Thirdly, they offer a contents of more 
st, to which every justice has been done 
in the way of printing, paper, and arrangement for rapid 
consultation. Both the text and advertisement sections 
prove the claim of the publishers that the Anmawnac is the 
reference book of photographers to be no empty boast, 


than usual inter 


but a fact accomplished by an autumn’s incessant care 
of details, correspondence, and attention to the multifari_ 
ous responsibilities involved in the production of 25,000 


dopies of a book of 1,382 pages. But not to dwell on these 


herculean labours, some few features of the new ALMANAC 
may be mentioned :— 


The new screen-plate processes 


5 Ta r th a ‘ r 
agian Formule for the photographic 


Edston photography. By the processes, revised throughout, 
ROT : and with much additional infor- 
Epitome of Progress.—A sys mation. 


tematic compendium of the 
hints, methods, and formule of 
the year. 

New tables of weights and 
measures, chemicals, exposure, 
plate-speeds, etc., and new opti 
cal rules and formule. 


An abstract of the instructions 
of the leading plate and paper 
makers. 


Reviews (illustrated) of recent 
novelties in apparatus. 
The whole of the new features are more quickly at the 
disposal of the reader of the ALMANAC in consequence of 
the two innovations already mentioned, viz. :— 


(1). The reduced size of the “Almanac.” 
(2). The collection of all indexes at the end of the book. 


Finan Norics. 


Our publishers desire us to say that almost the whole 
of the edition of the Anmanac is booked for delivery 
December 2. Any further orders and any re-orders should 
be in their hands immediately in order to be assured of 
execution. 


nn 
PLATINUM RESIDUES. 


[Pirie MacDonald, who is nothing if not 


practical, contributes 
under the attractive title “Seven Per Cent, Discount on Platinum Paper.” 


to the “Photographer” a characteristic screed 
His method of attaining this desired 


consummation is (not one of negotiation, though the alert “photographer of men” may pride himself on the possession 


of a highly-developed business sense, 
the acid baths.—Eps. “B.J.”] 
Yor know, of course, that the whites of the print have as much 
latinum in them as the blacks, while the print is in the print- 
ng frame, and that in order to prevent the whites becoming 
lack, we dissolve out the platinum, and that the first acid 
ater does most of the work. 

The Money 
Then it follows, that if your prints are composed of one-half 
phi 


in Platinum Paper, 


es and one-half blacks, that the acid is dissolving out one- 
and 


lalf of the platinum that was originally put on the paper 
f you are making many white grounds, that it is dissolving 
it more than one-half, sometimes more than three-quarters, 
tthe original platinum, and when you print with white mar- 
i, or vignettes, more yet, and most photographers throw that 
il wash down the sink—and platinum worth five hundred and 
We 


o 


ve dollars a pound ! 

When I started this article I knew that a big proportion of 
he readers would say, “stuff,” “nonsense,” “another waste- 
aving scheme, that will turn out as all others have—a lot of 
touble, and no result ; Theory!” But I made a test of exact 
lantities awhile ego, and found that from 100 rolls we got 
Min cash for the precipitate at a cost of $2.25. 

Ona basis of $10 a roll—true, some papers cost less, but it’s 
Of far out as & basis—at $10 a roll, we have a saving of within 
Traction of 7 per cent., and money talks, 

How quickly we would turn our good ear to a salesman who 
ould offer us our platinum paper at a discount of 7 per cent. 
16 per ceni., or even 5 per cent., off any price we were buying 
hat —so don’t quibble vith my $10 a roll basis. 


but is based on the commonplace process of recovering the wasted platinum from: 


The 
The real way 


Method of Extraction. 

o do it is to take a twenty-gallon stone jar— 
not a dinky little five-gallon butter crock, or a keg that may 
spring a leak, and get mussy—but a new twenty-gallon jar—pour 
inte it the first acid wash both from sepia and black, and if you 
have any developer to throw away, pour it in too, 

Then cut two sticks and make a cross of them—large enough 
so that they will bridge the top of the jar, and won’t fall in. 
and suspend from the cross by a stout string some strips of zinc 
(sheet zine at a hardware store costs 30 cents per pound, but 


you can buy scrap zinc from photo-engravers, the odds and ends 
cut from their plates, at 5 cents per pound). Let the zine hang 


down to within, say, three inches from the bottom of the jar, 
but don’t let it touch the sludge, for it will become coated and 
inactive. 

When the solution has stood twelve hours it will settle and 
should become colourless, but if it remains to any degree yellow, 
it still has platinum in suspension, and you must add, say, one- 
half ounce of muriatic acid. Scrape the zine free from any 
coating it may have accumulated, and examine the solution 
again after another twelve hours. This, however, will rarely 
be necessary. 

When the liquid has become colourless, dip out most of it, 
and let it go down the sink, being careful not to disturb the 
whitish-gray sludge that has been thrown down on the bottom 
of the jar, and when you haye used 100 rolls, take out the mud, 
drain it on a cloth, which you have tacked on a stretcher, let- 
ting the drip go back into the jar, and when uUry it is ready 
for the refiner—and if you are more careful than we were you 
will get a better discount from your paper bill than we did, 
and if you do, please let me know at once, for I need the 
Pirie MacDonatp. 


money. 
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A MODERN NOTE IN 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[In giving an account of the entrance of one of the younger pictorial workers into professional portraiture, we could wish 
to reproduce some examples of Mr. Hoppe’s work, an aspiration which the exigencies of speedy production compel us to check. 
Several typical portraits by Mr. Hoppe appeared in our contemporary “The Photographic Monthly” for October last in 


illustration of an appreciation by Myr. Snowden Ward. 
also to the example of Mr. Hoppe’s work on page 132.—Eps 


THE recent revival of the “one-man” professional photography 
had its first beginnings in the United States. When the phrase 
“one-man portrait photography ” first reached this country, some 
three or four years ago, and when the circumstances which it 


Possessors of the current ‘ 


Photograms. of the Year” may turn 


PORT 


| 


Falk, Hollinger, Macdonald, or Strauss, do not follow their pr¢ 
fession on the narrow line of personal attention to every oper 
tion, though their photographs show individuality. In Gree 
Britain it cannot be said that the above type of “ one-man 


A CORNER OF Mr. E, 0. Hoppx’s StupI0, KENSINGTON, 


represented were understood, there was the feeling that the term 
was a catch-phrase, and the mode of appeal to the public only 
one prepared for the special purpose of offering the same thing 
as something different. In other words, the one-man photo- 
grapher—the photographer who does everything from first to last 
with his own hands—entered the modern field quite convinced 
that the idea was a good thing, and that there was money in it. 
In proof whereof he offered to teach the little ins and outs of the 
business to anybody for a consideration. What is the exact 
number of this class of person in America at the present time 
we cannot say, but we believe his species is limited. The indi- 
vidualist leaders of portrait photography in the States, such as 


photography exists at all. Examples we have of ‘“ one-man_ 
professional portraitists, but the process of their creation and th 
works by which we know them are as different as possible fron 
those associated with the same phrase across the Atlantic. 
Moreover, it is the fact that the men in this country who hay 
taken up portrait photography with the conviction that the por 
trait must be all their work from first to last have not done s 
in order to galvanize an existing portrait businass, but hay 
taken up portrait photography, or had it thrust upon them 
because it was more congenial to them than other occupation 
which, it may be easily assumed, were more profitable. The ex 
planation of their existence, it would seem, is, first, the growin 
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public which can appreciate the difference between a photograph 
which has tonal qualities and composition and one which is in- 
nocent of these attributes of the artist-craftsman, and, secondly, 
the sincerity of purpose on the part of the “one-man” photo- 
grapher. He aims at work of an order which he hopes may not 
be denied the title of “art”: he aims at making a portrait 
which is something of a character-sketch of his sitter: he aims 
at photographs which have beauty of tone and line. It so hap- 
pens that a public (size not stated) is ready to pay for these 
qualities, and hence studios such as that at 10, Margravine 
Gardens, South Kensington, inhabited by Mr. E. O. Hoppe, 
whose work is worthy of serious notice as an “example illustra- 
tive” of the new movement afoot in professional photography. 


[S. Elwin Neame. 


MR, E. 0. HOPPE. 


Photograph by. 


Eyerything which has just been claimed on behalf of the “ one- 
man” photographer can certainly be set down to the credit of 
Mr, Hoppe. Trained in the art schools of Munich, he was forced 
for a time to enter commercial life. He is almost ashamed to 
say that his serious study of portrait photography goes back but 
three years. But in that time he has worked and studied inces- 
santly—with what result his portraits at photographic exhibi 
tions have shown. In taking up photographic portraiture as a 
profession he is fortunate in adding to his technical skill a lively 

imagination and great earnestness of purpose. These, perhaps, 
would avail him nothing did not his bent lead him to prefer a 
Tikeness to an impression. _ The unrecognisable “study” of a 


sitter evidently has no charm for him, as we saw at once on look- 
ing through a portfolio of prints of both sitters and models, In 
the latter no less than the former there was scarcely an instance 
in which the photograph could not have been called a satisfactory 
portrait, 


A dull November mist lay over the plains of South Kensing- 
ton on the morning when we made our pilgrimage. At No. 10, 
Margravine Gardens only a small brass plate, “E. O. Hoppe, 
Studio,” gave a sign of the occasion of our errand. Mr. Hoppe’s 
studio, formerly that of Alfred Garrett, R.A., has nothing about 
it save a camera in one corner to suggest photography. Cheerful 
comfort, the fireside where one is a welcome guest, most aptly de- 
scribes one’s first impression of it. Then one looks around and 
notices that it-is furnished with all regard to harmony between 
floor- and wall-coverings, the few tables and chests, and the pic- 
tures on the walls. Among the latter are a fair number of portraits 
by Mr, Hoppe. From these one sees that Mr, Hoppe is no faker 
or trickster in portraiture. He has no prevailing recipe for every 
occasion. He takes a dark background or a white one, and you 
may see one or the other used for a man’s portrait or a woman’s. 
Tf he has a penchant, it is towards setting a light object against 
a light ground, or a dark against a dark, and indulging in sub- 
tleties of tone-contrasts. And then he will burst away with some 
big effect, got by a bold contrast. The hands are a great feature 
in Mr. Hoppe’s portraiture; they occur in the majority of his 


.‘‘ Accessories ” (real) of the modern portrait photographer. 
in Mr. E. 0, Hoppe's Studio. 


A photograph 


work, and are evidently one of the means of characterisation 
which he employs. Of retouching Mr. Hoppe makes as little use 
as possible, and in the case of men’s portraits, it may be said, 

none at all. Most of his negatives are taken with a slight diffu- 
sion of focus, but Mr. Hoppe grants himself very little latitude 
wa this direction, and holds it as a rule that diffusion should not 
be pushed to an extent which destroys texture and’ structure. 

Nothing very novel or revolutionary in these methods; nothing 
which has not been talked about over and over again: Mr.° 
Hoppe makes no pretence to have discovered new principles to 
be using unique apparatus, or to have devised new processes. In- 
deed, to claim anything for himself beyond an absorbing interest 
in his work is the last thing one would expect of this most modest 
recruit to the ranks of professional photographers. We 
wish Mr, Hoppe and all like him who are wedding their ideas of 
art to their practice of portraiture the best of luck. Such enter- 
prise is in the nature of an experiment, and courageous are they 
who make it. Nevertheless, it should encourage Mr, Hoppe that 
the number of people who desire portraits such as he can give 
them is daily growing. Meanwhile all those who interest them- 
selves in the progress of photography as a medium of portraiture 
will not lose sight of Mr. Hoppe and his work. It will be a sur- 
prise if he disappoints’ the achievement of the past three years : 

his influence is bound to be felt in portrait photography. 
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FORTY YEARS A ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 


[The recent remarkable photographs of Royalties taken at 
by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, have led to Mr. William 
photographers, to communicate some of his experiences to the 
the “Daily Despatch.” 
Yowz1 get on in life,” said John Bright to me many years 
ago in South Shields, my birthplace, and the town in which 
I first started business, but little did I think then I should 
ever come to London to be photographer to the Court for 
over forty years, or that I should ever have the honour of 
photographing so unique a gathering of Royal personages as 
I did on Sunday last. 

Never in all my life have I had the op 


a 


portunity of taking 


such a remarkable group. The pictures were taken in the | 
Red Drawing Room at Windsor Castle after luncheon. We were 
not allowed to make any preparations until half-past one, and 


Photograph by 7, & D. Duwney. 


WILLIAM DOWNEY. 


MR. 


to put up the electric light plant, fix the cable, 
our arrangements before the Royal visitors had 
finished their meal, Then we took the photographs, five or six 
exposures in all. It was at our suggestion that the unique 
group of eight Kings and Queens was taken, and after that 
we had to do the best we could with a general group. 

The first Royal photograph I ever took was one of the 
present Queen, more than forty years ago, at the York Agri- 
cultural Show. This was followed by the then Prince of 
Wales’s command to go to Abergeldie, and the photographs 
taken there were so successful that the late Queen sent for 
me to go to Balmoral, and gave me her first sitting. . Since 
then I have been taking Royal photographs nearly all the time. 

The Hing before the Camera, 

1 think I can attribute a great deal of my success with 

Royalty to my being perfectly natural, and by avoiding all 


we had then 
and make al 


Windsor during the visit of the German Emperor and Empress 
Downey. the head of the firm and the doyen of Court 
press. The following article appears under his signature in 


undue fuss. This was what the late Queen liked best, and 
His Majesty the King takes after her in that respect. When 
he honours me with a sitting he tells me at once how many 
minutes he has to spare, and, although the time is generally 
very brief, the sitting is always got over successfully. Although 
His Majesty has a very keen dislike of unauthorised snap-shots, 
he is a very patient sitter when facing the camera. 

The late Queen Victoria so much liked one photograph of 
herself which I had taken that she had it reproduced three 
time in twenty-five years—that is to say, she assumed exactly 
the same pose as she had taken in the original photograph. 

I took one of the first flashlight photographs ever taken in 
his country, in the days when such inyentions were only just 
hought about. It was on the occasion of an operatic perform- 
ance at Windsor Castle, and the Royal Family showed great 
interest in the experiment. 


The Picture Postcard. 


I was also the first to take a series of cinematograph pic- 
tures of the late Queen whilst her Majesty was walking in 
the grounds of Balmoral, and we had a machine made and 
showed the pictures at Windsor Castle on a subsequent occa- 
sion; and we also took the first photograph of a Royal 
wedding in a church. It was on the occasion of the wedding 
of the King and Queen of Norway. 

On one occasion I took a very fine photograph of the late 
Queen, with the late Empress Augusta of Germany, but for some 
reason or other, I do not know what, we had not permission 
to publish it. In consequence I was obliged to decline an 
order for a million cabinet copies. 

Photographs do not sell so well as that nowadays—at least, 
not in that form. To-day the sale is enormous, but very quick, 
and a particular “boom” is all over in a very few days. The 
illustrated papers clamour eagerly for any new photographs of 
Royalty, and we sell hundreds of thousands of copies as picture 
postcards, 

Whilst on the subject of picture postcards, I may n 
although it has nothing to do with Royalty, but just as 
instance of the craze, that we sold two and a half mil 
postcard pictures of a well-known beauty in eighteen mon 


ote, 

an 
ion 
hs. 


Queen’s Domestic Tastes. 


The 


British Royalties are very domesticated, and seem to like 
domestic photographs best of all. Queen Alexandra, whose 
photographs are the most popular of any. Royal person, is 
nearly always taken with her grandchildren or her pet dogs, 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales have also a fondness 
for similar groups. 

My most popular Royal portrait is a group of the late Queen 
and her family, entitled “Four Generations,” but another very 
popular picture was that taken very many years ago of the 
present Queen with the baby Princess Royal on her back. A 
great many people refused to believe that it was a genuine 
portrait. “You haye got somebody to pose for it,” they 
declared. It took a tremendous hold on the public, and over 
300,000 genuine photographs of it were sold. 


Albums of Royal Photographs, 


Many years afterwards I had the honour of taking a similar 
photograph of the Princess Royal with her baby on her b-ek 
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a unique record, I should think, in the way of photography 

J tog y. 

J have many photographs of the other celebrities taken at 

yegular intervals from the age of short frocks up to middle 
age. f 

One of my most cherished possessions is an. autograph album, 

jn which many Royal personages, and nearly every celebrity 


of note during the last forty years, have inscribed their names, 
in many cases adding some pretty little compliment to myself. 
I have besides a unique collection of miniatures of all the 
Royal personages of Europe, and I have the Victorian and 
Coronation medals, presented to me by his Majes y the King. 
Witiram Dow 


THE ABERRATIONS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 


The Tenth Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture, 


Jr is a great privilege to share in the efforts of this society to com- 
memorate the name of J. Traill-Taylor, and to share in its endeavour 
to further the progress in those departments with which his name 
4s associated. 

The subject to which I will invite your attention to-night is one 
that particularly appealed to him, and his great gifts of clear and 
concise exposition would have eminently qualified him for the work 
of expressing in systematic form the results of recent work on this 
subject. But, alas! this is impossible, and it has fallen to my lot to 
attempt such an. exposition. 


6 


tn 


have a diameter (in inches) of not less than 1-25000 the F. number of the 
lens. In photographic lenses no attempt is made to reach the standard 
of definition, and we may regard a diameter of 1-1000 incht as giving 
sufficiently sharp definition in the centre of the plate; under these 
conditions we could magnify the image from four to six times with- 
out appreciable falling off of definition, since the eye cannot appreciate 
the difference between a spot 4-1000 in. and one smaller in diameter 
unless they be magnified. 

As regards general definition over the plate we may consider a 
standard of 4-1000 inch or 1-10th mm. as giving excellent definition, 
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Although the results which refer to aberrations of higher order have { and except where photographs are to be magnified for measurement 


been obtained independently, some of the results had already been 
obtained by other writers, particularly by Dennis Taylor, Von Rohr, 
and Schwarzschild. The theory of aberrations which I propose to 
ribe differs only in detail from that of Schwarzschild. 

ave always endeavoured to regard the subject of aberrations from 
point of view of the user or designer of photographic lenses, and 
me a defect of a lens is important in so far as it produces or tends 
roduce bad definition or distorted images on the ground glass or 
lotograp hic plate. From this point of view the definition is deter- 
mined by the size and shape of the “spot” or “patch” of light 
Which is received on the photographic plate, from each point of the 
0 
of 


Se 
8 


the 


p 
pho 


ject. The distribution of light within this “patch” will also be 
tmportance, as it will affect the appearance on the plate 


under 
sent conditions of exposure; with under-exposure the fainter 
parts will not affect the plate. We should also know the effects on 
the definition of small changes in the position of either the object 
the plate. c: 

nsome optical systems a limit 1s set to the size of the 
ight, depending on the nature of light. The patch of ligh 


“ 


patch” 
must 


Dennis lor, ‘A System of Applied Optics” ; Schwarzschild, “‘ Untersuchungen 


at geometry: s 
Seometrisce. ena ; Reeenny Bari eed ars as 
Istromenten ee Optik * Von Rohr, ‘* Die Bild-Erzeugung in Optischen 


's18an approximate only, as the outer edge of this disc would he very faint. 


® 


ne definition 
, increased 
efinition 
the sake 


purposes, there is very little to be gained by improving t 
beyond this limit. In fact, since the same type of system 
aperture or field can only be obtained at the expense of the d 
it is frequently desirable to set a rather lower standard for 
of increasing the aperttre or the size of the plate covered. 

Whichever ot these standards be chosen it is impossible to repro- 
duce on the same plate the objects in different planes with the same 
degree of sharpness, and probably the photographer would not be 
pleased if his lens did this. But all objects in one flat plane can 
be produced with reasonable definition, provided the aperture and 
plate be not too large, as compared with the focal length. 

Again, it is necessary that the image should be similar to the 
original object. Thus the patch of light from a point on the object 
must come to a certain point on the plate, depending on the position 
of the object and the focal length of the lens. We call this point 
the ideal image of the object, and the whole of the light from t 
object point should pass through this point. 


The distance between this point and the actual point at which any 
ray strikes the plane of the plate is called the “error” of the ray. 
This error may be obtained by calculation when the constants of the 


system are known, or it may be obtained by direct measurement. 
But though we could obtain information about amy‘ chosen ray in 
this way, we cannot deduce the error of any other ray. Fortunately, it 
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is possible to obtain the error by adding together the effects of a 
number of aberrations. These aberrations may be considered as 
producing a certain displacement of every ray, and their effects in 
any given system will depend on the position of the image, the point 
on the aperture of the stop through which the light passes, and a 
constant depending on the construction of the system. The effects 
of each of these aberrations can be found for any ray as soon as 
the effects of each of the aberrations separately cam be found for a 
standard ray. 

In the case of a single lens the errors can be expressed as the sum 


Seale 1 m/in. 


Fig. 4. 


of the effects of the five aberrations with which we are all familiar, 
but when in photographic lenses we have almost balanced out the 
aberrations for one lens by almost equal but opposite aberrations in 
another lens, there still remain errors, which can be expressed as 
the sum of nine aberrations, depending in a different way on the 
aperture ratio and angular field. 

By aperture ratio I mean the fraction which has a numerator 1, and 
the F number of the stop for denominator; by angular field, the 
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Fig. 5. 


distance of the image from the centre of the plane divided by the 
focal length, or rather the angle of which this is the tangent. 

If we divide the aperture into a number of very narrow circular 
zones, the stop will be set at a definite F number when each one 
of these zones is just exposed. We will call the corresponding aper- 
ture ratio, the aperture ratio of this zone. 

The five aberrations which occur in the ordinary way for a single 
lens of reasonable aperture and field will be referred to as the aber- 
rations of the First Order, since for these fields and apertures they 
are by far the most important, 


The other aberrations, w 


hich are said to be of the Second Order, 
become of importance only when the aperture or field is excessive 
or when, as in ordinary photographic lenses, the aberrations of the 
first order are wholly or nearly corrected. The effect of the aberra- 
tions on a given ray will depend on the aperture ratio of the zone 
through which 1t passes and the angular field, but it will also depend 
on the actual position of the point on which the ray strikes the aper- 
ture. For this reason it is desirable to determine the figure which 
is traced out on the focal plane by the light from a small circular 
zone on the stop. 

In Fig. 14 the outer circ 


e represents a zone of 30 mm. diameter 
on a lens of 330 mm. focal length; the inner circle represents a zone 
of one-half the diameter. The effect of the ordinary spherical aber- 
ration calculated from the ordinary formule is shown in Fig. 1s, 
while 1c shows the circles formed on the focal plane by the light 
from two zones. It will be noticed that the smaller circle is only one- 
eighth of the diameter of the larg: this arises from the fact 
that the spherical aberration increases as the cube of the aperture 
ratio. But if we examine this lens we find that the central definition 
is not properly represented by the Fig. 1c, even though monochro- 
matic light bs used. 

We suppose that there must be some other aberration effect, and 
if we evaluate the spherical aberration of a single lens, for example, 


, and 


1S? Order 4] 5° 


24 Order 


4 lo 
Seale 5% 
Fig. 6. 


one of 100 mm. focal length and 45 mm. aperture, we note that the- 
spherical aberration disc is not strictly proportional to the cube of the- 
aperture when the aperture becomes large. In Fig. 2 a curve has 
been drawn showing the diameter of the circular zone of light 
corresponding to each point of the aperture for one special lens of 
100 mm. focal length. The curve which would represent this aber- 
ration if it were strictly proportional to the cube of the aperture is 
also drawn. 

For apertures of radius 10 mm. there is no appreciable difference; 
even at a radius of 15 mm. the difference is negligible, and even at 
22.5—i.e., 45 mm. diameter or F 2.2—the difference is on y about- 
1-10 of the actual aberration. But when such a lens is used in con- 
junction with a negative lens to produce an achromatic combination, 
the total focal length might be as great as 300 mm., thus giving 
for the aperture ratio 1-6.6. At the same time an attempt will be 
made to compensate as much spherical aberration as possible by the 
other lens, but it will not generally happen that the differences which 
occur when the aperture is increased will be of the same amount so- 
as to balance in the two lenses. The result will be tha 


, as the 


aperture increases, a small residual amount of spherical aberration will 
be found. T 


his aberration would, if the spherical aberration were 


THE 
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balanced at a low aperture, increase as the fifth power of the aperture ; 
that is, there is an aberration of higher order, and this limits the 
possib e increase of the aperture. 

In Fig. 3 curves are drawn representing t 
on the focal plane corresponding to the various zones on the stop. 
It will be noticed that in one curve the abscissa increases as the cube 
of the aperture, and in the other curve as the fifth power of the aper- 
ture; curve represents the difference or resultant effect. 

Instead of choosing the curves so that the spherical aberration is 
corrected for small apertures—7.e., before the differences of Fig. 2 
begin to be important—the curves haye been chosen so that the light 
through the outside zone comes to a point—i.e., the larger circles of 
igs. 1c and 1d are equal but oppositely placed. 

In this way the diameter of the patch of light has been reduced 
to about one-fifth of the value we would have obtained by correcting 
the sp herical aberration for a small aperture. 

This principle of leaving a certain amount of a de 
mediate value of aperture or field in order to com 
which increases more rapidly with the aperture or 
great importance in designing photographic lenses. 
small amounts of the first order aberrations for the 
sating some of the effects of higher order. It is t 
higher order that really limits the aperture for whic 
asany attempt to increase the aperture, say from F 
a increase in the residual aberration in the ratio of (8), i.¢., 3:1. 

Thus we see that there are two defects of the nature of spherical 
aberration, one depending on the third power of the aperture ratio, 
the other on the fifth power; and, in the particular lens system I am 
using as an illustration, these defects have been. arranged so that 
they compensate as nearly as possible. When we examine the effect 
of these two aberrations towards the edge of the field we find that 
they depend on the actual value of the aperture ratio at these places ; 


ne diameters of the circles 


he 


ect for an inter- 
pensate a defect, 
field, is of very 
In fact, we leave 
sake of compen- 
he aberration of 
we can correct, 
5 to F 4, means 


and as the actual aperture of the beam is diminished, owing to the 
oblique incidence the figures are no longer circular, but elliptical.* 
Coma.—When we examine the image formed by a single lens, we 
frequently notice a one-sided blurring out of the image, either 
toward the axis or away from it; this effect is due to the presence 
of the aberration of coma; and, in fact, any one-sided flare may be 
attributed to this defect, though in many cases it is the result of an 
error in centring rather than an aberration. 
In the case of a single lens the coma effects will vary as the square 


of the aperture and the first power of the angular field, and even 
im complicated systems there will be an aberration of this type; 
t some of the defects will probably be due to aberrations which 


vary as the angular field and the fourth power of the aperture or 
the square of the aperture and the cube of the angular field. The 
ffect of ordinary coma is very curious; a half zone on the objective 
will produce a complete circle on the plate, and the centre of 
this circle will be at a distance equal to its own diameter, from 
the spot produced by the centre of the aperture, as in Fig. 4. The 
final figure produced by all the zones is also shown in Fig. 4. 

The coma of higher order which depends on the fourth power 
oi the aperture is similar, except that the point corresponding to o 
is at a distance from the centre equal to $ radius (Fig. 5). In 
combination with ordinary coma the whole effect is no longer so 
regular; anc the larger circles are smaller or larger than they would 
be in coma of the ordinary type. The coma which arises from an 
extension of the angular field depends on two constants, and so may 
have various forms, but it is best considered after we have dealt 
with the aberrations of astigmatism and curyature of field, and oblique 
spherical aberration. 8. D. Cuatmmrs. 


(Lo be continued.) 


_ * The circles are diminished in the ratio of cos #6 :1 in one direction and e 
in the other for the first order aberration, and cos *8: 1 in one and cos 
the other for the second order aberration. 
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the occurrence of so-called “ abrasion’ 


 fixing-bath—Eps. “ B.J.”’] 


markings. 


RxcentLy, in one of the photographic magazines, there appeared a 
formula, which was given as the regular Velox formula for making 
glossy gaslight prints without abrasion marks. It recommended 
the addition of ten grains of potassium iodide to every fluid ounce 
of developer. Upon trial, the formula was found to differ widely, 
in the results obtained, from the regular Velox N.A. developer. 
Paper printed the usual length of time, with the same light, nega- 
tive, and under exactly the same conditions that were used with the 
Velox N.A. developer, was found to develop very slowly and with a 
sickly yellow tinge. The final result, after fixing, showed an appa- 
tently much undertimed print with a rather rusty tone. Thereupon, 
4 series of experiments was begun, with the object of finding a 
developer which gave the same results chemically and pictorially as 
the ready-mixed developers that cost 50 cents per 4oz. bottle. 


A Colour Test for Exhausted Fixer. 


The desired end was soon reached, and the formula that is given 
inthis article will be found to possess all the good qualities claimed 
for any developer now on the market. It entirely prevents abrasion 
marks, improves the tone of the finished print ; but what is perhaps 
hest: of all, it furnishes the printer with unmistakable evidence of 
the complete fixation of the print. When the print comes up in the 
developer it assumes a canary-yellow colour, which in no way 
affects the density of the print The print is developed to exactly 
the same apparent density as is done when ordinary developer 1s 
ued. The yellow colour, not having any appreciable effect on the 


Print’s density, cannot confuse the operator, and becomes of great 
Mportance when the print is placed in the fixing-bath, as it com- 
Plétely disappears when the print is thoroughly fixed, and not 
hefore, leaving it a beautiful blue-black, the tone so much desired 
by all gaslight printers and so hard to get by amateurs. This 
colour, then, removes all the elements of uncertainty from the opera- 
tion of fixing, and also gives warning when bath becomes exhausted, 


NON-ABRASION DEVELOPER FOR GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


Se 


[The following article, in the “Photographic Times,” deals with a formula for a developer of gaslight papers which shall avoid 
The writer points out that it supplies also a easy check on the misuse of the 


as in that case it will not disappear until the prints have beet 
placed in a fresh solution. 

It is often necessary, in commercial work, to get gaslight prints 
out in the shorcest possible time consistent with proper fixing and 
washing. By using this developer, the print may be taken out of 


the uypo as soon as the fixing is completed, thus saving many 
valuable minutes and making it certain that any deterioration of 
the print later will not be due to insufficient fixing, but to the 
Even here the element of chance has been removed, as the 
Velox people publish a formula for testing prints to find when they 
The formula is :— 


washing. 


are thoroughly washed. 
Water (distilled) 
Potassium permanganate ... 8 grains. 
Caustic soda ... 7 grains. 

Drain the prints into a graduate and pour a few drops of the above 

solution in it. If the colour of the solution remains pink the prints 

are done, but if the water turns green they are not ready to come 

out of the water. 


8 ounces. 


Preparing Non-abrasion Developer. 

Now to return to our developer. It has been found that it is good 
for glossy and matt surface papers alike. In fact, after using this 
developer once, one is not at all inclined to return to the plain. 
developer as the non-abrasion has undeniable advantages over any 
developer that does not make it possible for the worker to accurately 
decide when the print is thoroughly fixed. 

However much the results differ from the ordinary Velox deve- 
loper, the composition differs but very slightly. The formula is: — 


\RVENGSE “osceneeapnaoassqdcsasupsnyseuossoarapangseaeasud 10 ounces. 
Metol 7 grains. 
Hydroquinone 30 grains. 


110 grains. 
200 grains. 
10 grains, 
18 drops. 


Sodium sulphite (dry) 

Sodium carbonate (dry) . 
Potassium iodide mreties 
Potassium bromide (10 per cent. solution).. 
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The chemicals should be dissolved in the order named. The 
developer should be used fwll strength. No additional bromide is 
necessary, as the solution contains all that is required for a properly 
timed print. If the tones are not all that they should be, the fault 
is due to either under or over exposure. It is important that the 
developer and the ‘fixing-bath should both be kept.as cold as possible 
during the summer months. The temperature of these solutions has 
a direct effect on the colour of the prints. Warm developer gives 
brownish-blacks, while cold developer gives blue-blacks. 

Harry §. Hoop. 


+ 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT MESSRS. 
HOUGHTONS LIMITED. 

Many who know the High Holborn establishment of Messrs. 
foughtons Limited may not be aware that a department has recent!y 
been set aside in that building for the purpose of coming directly 
into touch with professional photographers, and of receiving their 
personal instructions and commissions. Messrs. Houghtons have 
placed this department on an upper floor, and made it inaccessible 
to the unauthorised customer, so that the professional may discuss 
his wants and such minor matters as discounts without the chance 
of his conversation being overheard by, say, one of his own cus- 
omers—not such an improbable event in the more public retail shop 
of Messrs. Houghtons. <A brief tour of inspection which we recently 
paid to this new sub-section of the Houghton business proved to us 
it was not simply a “move” on the part of the firm to heighten the 
effect of their claims to be professionals’ providers, but was in fact a 
step which neéded to be taken to permit of adequate opportunity of 
inspecting the many articles of their own manufacture produced for 
the professional, and largely for him alone. Though the department 
is not many weeks old, it already contains an installation of enclosed 
arc lamps which a photographer can arrange to use with a view to 
testing the suitability of the lamps for his own studio or for the 
printing of his negatives. Of backgrounds and general studio 
accessories we saw a great variety, and were particularly pleased 
to find Messrs. Houghtons giving a prominent position to oak- 
panelling as a background for the portrait studio. Such a substitute 
for the painted ground allows the photographer to give a warm and 
home-like appearance to the studio in contradistinction to the chill with 
which the painted ground invariably strikes a sitter. The panelling 


supplies quite enough gradations of light and shade to make it adap*- 
able to the requirements of the portraitist, and £5 or £6 will pur- 
chase an area of it sufficient for the customary use of the studio. 

Tn the way of apparatus, Messrs. Houghtons may justly claim to 
be peculiarly well able to supply the professional at first hand from 
their own factories, and an enumeration of their many specialties 


A Corner of the Professional Showroom at Messrs. Houghtons Ltd. 


© 


would occupy a whole issue of this journal. Reference may be made 
however, to a new model of studio camera of the firm’s manufacture 
which can be seen in the professional department. Its solid construé 
tion, range of movements, and handsome appearance may be com 
mended to the notice of the business photographer. In the matter 


too of other modern necessaries for the professional, such as ravi 


A View of Messrs. Houghtons Ltd.’s Recently Arranged Professional Department, 
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bromide printers, dry-mounting machines, and portfolio stands fox 

the reception room, the purchaser will be able to see and select at 

his leisure. 

Une new and important line of goods is specially 
account of its economy of time and labour—we refer to the various 
forms of card index and vertical-file cabinets, These modern tools 
of the business house are peculiarly applicable to the business of the 
photographer, since they permit of a precise estimate of the orders 
in hand being made in a few moments, and the sta 
piece of work being ascertained at a glance. 
recent article by Mr. Pirie Macdonald in our pages will be interested 
in hearing of the adaptation to British studios by Messrs. Houghtons 
of the system commended by him. A card is then allotted to each 
sitter on which is first entered the name and address, and the date 
for the sitting in the case of an appointment. The negatives taken all 
receive the same “ sitting’? number, but are further distinguished by 
a,b, ¢, d, etc., according to the position: The card then passes into 
the section for ‘‘ proofs in hand,” thence to “proofs out,” and is then 
transferred to a section or special holder for “orders in hand,” being 
finally filed with a complete record of the transaction. This is what 
the successful Mr. Macdonald calls “ keeping tabs on your business,” 
and the means provided for it by Messrs. Houghtons allow of it being 
employed in an amplified or restricted form, according to the needs 
of a business. 

But it is in the choice of mounts more than any other requisite 
for his business that the professional will appreciate the opportunity 
of examining what is available, since even, the best kind of illustra- 
tion is as ineffective as verbal description in giving a useful idea of a 
mount. And Messrs. Houghtons can show an enormous variety, the 

“majority of which, it may surprise some to hear, are of their own 
manufacture. We have spent the best part of a morning in 

twning over a collection of specimens and have nothing, but com- 

mendation for the great variety of styles and the convenient way 
in which a specimen of each mount is mounted in conjunction with 
particulars of the prices and the colours, and other sizes and styles. of 
lettering in which it can be obtained. The facility of choosing suit- 


able mounts is certainly one strong inducement to pay Messrs. 
Houghtons a visit. 


noteworthy on 


te of any given 
Those who recollect a 


SEE 


AN EXPEDITION INTO EGYPT. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made in Berlin for a scientific expedition 
to Assouan, to start in January next, under the direction of Dr. 
Adolf Miethe and Dr. Kurlbaum. The party is going prepared to 
make a number of meteorological observations in the clear atmosphere 
of Upper Egypt, and photography, also colour photography, will 
figure largely in its programme. 
Dr. Kurlbaum intends to make a number of phylheliometric obser- 
vations with an apparatus of his own construction, and to undertake 
mew measurements of solar constants. 

Dr, Miethe and an assistant have drawn up a lengthy syllabus of 
work for themselves. They propose to study, by means of colour 
Photography, the sunset phenomena, which in those latitudes are 
aticularly regular and beautiful. For this purpose they will take 
‘two three-colour cameras, with lenses of different focal lengths, in 
order to register in colours the changes in the phenomena at frequent 
Short intervals. It is hoped that in this way the typical course of 
he sunset will be registered more accurately than has hitherto 
een the case. Observations are also to be made on the ultra-vio et 
of the solar spectrum at different positions of the sun. Previous 
Work which has been done in this subject has been with apparatus 
m which the shortest wave-lengths (the absorption of which by the 
atmosphere was to have been measured) could not be defined with 
the necessary sharpness, owing to stray light in the spectrograph 
obli erating the finest detail on long exposure. The spectrograph to 
e used by Dr. Miethe is fitted with lenses of quartz and a prism of 
cale-spar, in order to obtain greater dispersion in the ultra-violet 
than with the customary quartz prism. In order to cut out stray 


igh on long exposure, a second prism, identical with the first, but 
i its base crossed, is placed behind the first quartz prism, so that 
the 


resulting spectrum is formed by both prisms and the stray light 
‘completely removed. 


0 


*servations are also to be made on the lines of the zodiacal light, 
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for which a 


camera, mounted on clockwork mechanism, is to be used 
for keeping 


the instrument in parallelism during photographic expo- 
sures on the spectrum, By this Means, in conjunction with a telescopic 
finder, it will be possible to make exposures of one hour in length. 
It is hoped that by the use of ultra-sensitive plates, the precise limits 
of the zodiac light and its alterations in size and shape will be fixed. 

Still another apparatus is to be used for the study of the apparent 
flattening of the sun at the horizon, this latter, a description of 
telephoto lens, giving a very sharp image of the sun of one inch 
diameter. The apparatus is provided with fine adjustments for the 
simultaneous registration.of the sun’s altitude, and the photograph 
will thus allow of the measurement, from the horizontal and vertical 
diameters, of the horizontal refraction, the exact estimation of which 
would appear to be easy iby this method. 

The expedition will remain im Assouam for six weeks, and will be 
lodged in one of the disused forts. 


ee 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING, 


(Abstract of a paper read before the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society, Falmouth.) 


Arter an historical survey, the author said his object was to show 
the provision science and commerce have made for those villages and 
country houses where coal gas and the electric light are not available. 
Proceeding he said, as early at 1872 carbide of calcium, from which 
acetylene gas is generated, was manufactured commercially by fusion 
of lime and carbon in the electric furnace. It was not, however, 
until the Jast few years that the apparatus for producing the gas was 
sufficiently perfect for general use. It has, however, now been very 
argely adopted for country house lighting, and indeed, although to 
a less extent, for village lighting. The apparatus is comparatively 
low in first cost. It consists of a generator wherein the gas is evolved, 
and a small gasometer which receives it, the action of which regulates 
he quantity of gas generated in proportion to the number of lights 
actually in use. There is in addition to this, generally, a purifier 
containing materials, the object of which is to separate the sulphur 
irom the gas and so prevent smell. It is entirely automatic in its 
action. In use acetylene gas has all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of ordinary coal gas, while in addition it has a very charac- 
eristic smell, and is more highly explosive. The apparatus is very 
simple, and anyone can with ordinary care manage it. The process 
of removing the used carbide is a ver dirty one, and very nasty 
smelling. Still, in the evolution of gas-making plants, it has served 
a very useful purpose, and has been highly valued by many who 
have, and are still using it. 

The most recent advance in gas-making plants which has been 
made is known as the Litz gas lighting apparatus. Its object is to 
produce gas for heating and lighting purposes, from petrol or other 
suitable spirit. It is a marked advance. The producing plant con- 
sists of a motor blower which drives a current of air to the car- 
burettor containing the spirit, which has to be evaporated. From 
this carburettor the gas passes into a small gas-holder, the real object 
of which is to maintain a steady supply of gas to the burners. The 
amount of gas stored in the smallest possible quantity, the whole 
apparatus being entirely automatic, and produces the exact amount 
of required by the number of lights in use. The motor is of the 
hot-air type, the heat being obtained from the gas that is 
generated, It is one which will run for a week without lubricating 
or attention, the work it does being automatically regulated by the 
lights in use. The whole apparatus occupies only a few square feer, 
of floor space, and may be placed in an outbuilding. The gas is the 
product of oil vapour and air in so dilute a carburetted mixture, that 
it can only be used with a patent burner in conjunction with a cotton 
or platinum mantle. 

Owing to the quantity of air that is mixed with the oil vapour, 
there being 1.52 per cent. hydrocarbons, 98.48 per cent. air, the 
whole of this air necessary for consumption being actually carried 
in the gas-pipes, the result is that no air is taken from the room *o 
support combustion. Further, the mixture of gas and the air is so 
complete, and the form of burner such that combustion is practically 
é There is no trace in the after-products of the deadly carbon 
monoxide, and the percentage of carbon dioxide, for the reasons 


perfect 
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above stated, is so small that it is declared to have no deleterious 
effect on the health—a claim which no coal gas or acetylene lighting 
system has ever before been able to successfully substantiate. The 
perfect combustion produced by the form of burner is such that there 
are no particles of carbon escaping into the air, which with the 
of carbon dioxide has such serious effects on pictures, books, 
tions, etc. This gas is found in practice not to produce 
Another distinct feature is that owing to the weakness of Fas, 
it cannot be lighted at a leakage, neither can it be exploded in the 
event of an escape into the room, as with the coal gas. Further, it 
has no unpleasant smell. It also has a high efficiency for heating 
purposes. Its last claim is that it is enormously cheaper than any 
form of gas lighting for equal illumination. The manufacturers claim 
that with spirit at 1s. per gallon, 1,000 candle power hours of light 
are produced for 1$d., whereas with the best form of incandescent 
gas lighting it costs dd. The writer from a considerable practical 
experience does not hesitate to confirm these claims. A plant is on 
view in the exhibition, and its properties can be clearly demonstrated. 

The efforts of inventors have not been lacking in their desire to 
make electricity suitable for the use of isolated residences or mansions. 
The latest improvement in this direction has been that gas is generated 
on the spot, and used in the gas-engine, the most popular form being 
that known as suction gas. The advantage of this has been, while 
somewhat increasing the first cost, to enormously reduce the light- 
ing cost, as will be seen from the table given below, and the fact that: 
makers claim to produce a horse power of energy for one-tenth of a 
penny per hour, which is roughly equal to ten 16 c.p. lights, or put 
in another form, one hundred 16 c.p. lights for one hour for one 
penny. The generating apparatus is very simple; indeed, it is the 
simplest part of the whole plant. The plant, however, which can 
be seen in the hall is entirely outside the means of a very large 
number of people. Within the last two or three years the petzol 
motor, of a somewhat similar form to that used in motor cars, has 
been applied to the production of electric light, by being used in 
combination with a dynamo. Apart from its distinctive feature of 
high speed, which reduces the size and weight of the plant, as weil 
as reducing the cost of the dynamo, the running of the engine is so 
simple that it is not found objectionable to use the engine for running 
the lights direct, a small battery only being provided to supply the 
lights necessary when the household have retired to bed. These 
engines run at considerably higher speed than the ordinary gas- 
engine, so that the dynamo can be coupled direct to it without the 
use of a belt, and without very considerably increasing the size of the 
dynamo. The effect of these characteristics has been to reduce the 
weight of the plant as compared with a similar gas-engine installation 
to probably one-sixth, and the floor space to an equal extent. 


action 
decora- 
lackeni 


Then again, this engine is so easily started and stopped, requir- 
ing so little attention, and making comparatively little noise, that 
we can dispense with the large storage battery, as the engine may ke 
allowed to run till the users retire to bed, the battery then supply- 
ing the night lights. Perfect steadiness can be obtained when 
running direct in this way by a proper arrangement of the battery, 
so that it will, while being charged at times when only a smal 
number of lights are being used, have the effect of taking up the 
extra volts of the dynamo, or actually supplying the lights should the 
dynamo’ actually drop down or a greater demand be made than it 
can easily supply. This plant properly fitted and complete is found 
to answer all requirements where a reduced outlay is desirable, an: 
its effect has been to reduce the first cost to anything from one- 
fourth to one-sixth, as compared with the gas or oil engine plan 
cefore described. 


I shall hardly obtain my object without giving figures which wil 
enable one to compare the costs of lighting by any or all of the 
apparatus to which I have referred The true value of such figures 
is, however, largely effected by the distinctive characteristics of the 
lights to which they refer, such as attendance necessary to produce 
the light, the first cost, the deteriorating effect on the object in 
proximity to it, as well as on decoration, thus adding to the real 
or actual cost; at the same time not forgetting the possible incidental 
increase of cost due to the more or less danger from fire and explosion 
of the system, more or less hygienic perfection. Most of the figures 
here given are results of experiments of leading scientists, or from the 


tests made by independent professional engineers at the instigation 
of the manufacturers. 


I have given these figures in the form of the 


price per candle power one-thousandth of a penny, as being the most 
convenient form :— 
Giving cost per candle power per hour in thousandths of a penny. 


Thousandths 
of ald. per 
candle power. 
1. Paraffin at 8d per gallon, common lamp 55 
2. Paraffin at 8d. per gallon, modern lamps ......... a 
3. Candles, composite, at 8d. per lb 160 
4. Gas, Bray’s burners, gas at 3s. per oe 11.25 
5. Gas—75 p.c., Welsbach, averaging 48 c. 3.125 
6. Electricity, wi 4d. per unit, 16 c.p. eG i 14.28 
7. Electricity, arc amp 500 watts, 875 c.p . F 2.37 
8. Acetylene gas, 4 cubic feet burner of 2A ¢ oh P., ae 000 
feet, CORUIN PAO se Aaseasomtenceeee se me tea seatneninen tone 10.0 
9. Litz spirit gas, spirit 6d. per gallon ... 1.0 
10. Litz spirit gas, spirit-1s. per gallon Fe 1.5 
11. Electric Siaaemilesioiti tantalum lamps .. . 8.6 
12 Electric mercury vapour lamp . 2.04 
13. Electric flame are lamp 0.92 
14. Petrol dynamo, incandescent lamps 6.05 
15. Suction gas engine dynamo 0.58 
KE. E. ALGER. 
Exhibitions. 
SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 


Owrne to the darkness which enveloped the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don in Wednesday in last week, the following concluding part of the 
report of the Southampton Exhibition was delayed in transmis- 
sion :— 

As usual, the “open” competitive classes have been well sup- | 
ported by the exhibiting public, and in one or two instances the | 
newer school of exhibitors have forced recognition from the judge | 
by superlatively beautiful work, although for the most part the 
old-time winners have well sustained Ainetin reputations 

The Misses Aitchison have each two exhibits of coxealleith quality, 
especially noticeable being “The Ghetto—Prague,” and “ Houses of 
Parliament.” Mr. Herbert Bairstow shows four good prints) 
exquisitely mounted, and Mr. F. W. Beker’s two pictures are fine| 
pictorial renderings of topographical subjects—a naval review and 
a schooner-rigged yacht. Mrs. Barton’s “Little Paul” takes a well- 
deserved award, but her two other prints are of almost equal merit, 
and Mr. W. H. Bullock has a splendid mist effect in “Hazy Morn-| 
ing on the-Medina.’’? Mr. Graystone Bird’s slides are up to that 
worker’s high standard, and the same may be said of the slides by) 
Messrs. Thomas Carlyle and W. A. Clark. W. Coats, jun., sends. 
a picture of the great liner “ Mauretania” leaving the Tyne,, 
Mr. R. L. Cocks shows a fine woodland picture, entitled “In the, 
Pinewoods,” and Mr. and Miss Crouch are also represented by good, 
work. Mr. Henry J. Comley is rightly regarded as one of the, 
world’s leaders in “colour” work, and “ Strawberries,” which takes 
an award in the pictorial class, is perhaps the best “three-colour” 
picture that has yet been produced. The Rev. T. A. Cooper wins, 
in the “Hampshire” class with “Pictures,” a well thought-out, 
genre study, and A. K. Dannatt makes a decided hit with “Ihe, 
Early Boat,” though “The Close of Day”’ runs it very close for. 
popularity. Mr. Den Dunlop exhibits a magnificent head study, 
“The Old Professor,” and Mrs. R. Dunlop, H. M. Haines, C. J. Han-) 
kinson, and the Rey. R. E. V. Hanson are responsible for several, 
fine prints. Mr. C. H. Hewitt has received an hom. mention for 
“Flecked with Sunlight,” which, with “Water Meadows,” another 
picture by the same artist, is quite one of the gems of the “show.” 
Mr. E. T. Holding’s best picture is unquestionably ‘ ‘Mother’s Veil,” 
one of his Sntinncaisle child studies; and Miss Brenda Johnson 
exhibits a most attractive, albeit remarkably weird, figure study 
which rightly bears the title “Fantasie.” Mr. J. B. Johnston, 
Colonel Johnstone, and Messrs, G. A. Jones and Fred Judge must 
be highly commended for some excellent work, and two sets of 
beautiful slides have been sent in by Mr. Ellis Kelsey. Mr. H. 
Mortimer Lamb, a Canadian worker, shows three fine portrait 
studies, and the remarkable professional work of Herr R. Dithrkoop 
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has proved to be as popular with the 
public, for the portrait of “Lady A. v. F.” has been granted one of 
the principal awards. Mr. Arthur Marshall’s “Pastoral”? is 
another picture that has gained for the artist one of the coveted 
rose-bowls, and though it has not obtained the same hall-mark of 
excellence, “Nocturne” is equally popular with visitors to the 
exhibition. Messrs. S. H. Max Mills, Robert Marshall, and EB. W. 
Pannell are all strongly represented; Mrs. E. Peake shows a fine 
echnical rendering of ‘Clematis’; and Mrs. Ambrose Ralli sends 
ix frames of great interest, the best being, perhaps, “ Cologne.”’ 
Mr. V. E. Morris, with an award, and Dr. G. H. Rodman, with an 
fon. mention, have both received distinction for their splendid 
antern slides, whilst other awards and “mentions” in the lantern, 
lide class go to Messrs. G. J. T. Walford, Alfred Taylor, and 
\. G. Thistleton. Miss Hilda Stevenson also takes an award for 
‘The Last Chapter,” an exquisite picture in the new oil process, 
though little, if any, better than the “ Study in Oil,” Miss Steven- 
son’s other exhibit. 
Mr, L. J. Steele takes an award in the Hampshire class with his 
‘Garden of Allah,’’ which is only too well known. It is a great 
pity that the undoubted merit of this picture prevented the judge 
from passing it over, for this is the third occasion upon which a 
print from the same original negative has been exhibited im com- 
petition at Southampton. Exhibition committees should frame a 
mle to preclude such work from competition. 

Hon. mentions in the “open”’ class go to H. Y. Siimmons and 
Miss Agnes B. Warburg, who maintain a high class of work ; 
ir. Alfred Taylor receives an award for his splendid natural his- 
ory work in “ The Life Story of a Kingfisher”; and good landscape, 
genre, and still-life work is exhibited by Mr. F. A. Tinker, 
specially noteworthy being “Whitby,” “Binding the Wheel,” and 
“Honesty.” 

‘Some interesting Indian pictures are contributed by the Tuberaj 
it Tippetah ; and other exhibitors we may note in passing (for space 
fill not permit of a detailed account) are Miss Bolton, Norman L. 
braig, Geo, Easonsmith, and Dr. Grindrod; G. H. Capper, F. C. 
Hayes, Dr, A. T. Lakin, J. Maddison, C. W. Pearson, W. J. Pen- 
ise, Mrs. I. Perry, Walter Selfe, Miss Kate Smith, Mrs. Suther- 
and, A. J. Taylor, P. G. Terras, A. W. Ward, and Harrop P. 
Wight. 

The loan collection comprises examples of the pictorial work of 
J. H. Anderson, J. Craig Annan, Harold Baker, Mrs. G. A. Barton, 
Walter Benington, A. Tf. Blake, W. R. Bland, David Blount, Archi- 
iald Cochrane, Reginald Craigie, W. Crooke, Miss Constance H. 
lllis, F. H. Evans, A. Horsley Hinton, Fredk. Hollyer, Chas. Job, 
llex. Keighley, Arthur Marshal, F. J. Mortimer, Cavendish Mor- 
fied. CO. 8, Mummery, the late H. P. Robinson, F. M. Sutcliffe, 
V. Thomas, J. B. B. Wellington, and J. M. Whitehead. Some of 
he seventy-nine pictures are old favourites, others, again, are this 
ear’s work, but one and all are masterpieces of the different schools 
i photographic art, and the names of the artists are alone sufficient 
show that Southampton has, in this loan section, perhaps the 
nest collection of British work that has ever been gathered together. 
The “colour ’’ section fully shows what strides have been made 
n this branch of photography, and a fine lot. of work has been con- 
tibuted by Miss Acland, B. T. Butler, Henry J. Comley, George E. 
town, A. W. Everest, and A. G. Rider; and also by the Autotype 
Jompany and the Rotary Company in their respective processes. 
‘It is exceedingly gratifying to Mr. Kimber and the local com- 
hittee to know that Mr. Horsley Hinton, who judged the exhibi- 
im, thought most, highly of the way the pictures were arranged 
nd hung; and it is a happy augury for the general success of the 
how to hear nothing but praise for the very thorough and careful 
dgine, which has given compiete satisfaction on. every hand. 


judge as with the general 


a 


Tim Provo-Snckssron.—An exhibition of photographs by the 
tmbers of the Photo-Secession is being held at the Little Galleries 
t the Photo-Secession, 291, Fifth Avenue (between Thirtieth and 
hitty-finst Streets), New York, closing December 30. The Gal- 
mes reopen from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. daily, Sundays excepted. 
tween 10 a.m. and 12 a.m., and 2 p.m. and 3.30 p.m., Autochrome 


g photographs by members of the Photo-Secession are being 
own, 


{ 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


_ The following applications for patents have been made between 
November 11 and 16:— 
CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 25,074. Improvements in and relating to 
cinematographs. Robert Thorne Haines, Chancery Lane Station 
Chambers, Lendon. ; 


Prosxcrron Banps.—No. 25,165. 
tor projection by reflection. 
London. 

Cotour Scrrmns anp Prares.—No. 25,396. 
manufacture of screens and colour-sensitive plates, films, or the 
like, for photographic “process”? printing, and like purposes. 
John Fuller Spong, 18, Southampton Buildings, London. 


Metallised photographic bands 
Edouard Dupuis, 52, Chancery Lane, 


Improvements in the 


COMPLETE SPRCIFICATIONS 

These specifications are obtainable, price 
Patent Office, 
London, W.C. 
SELF-DEVELOPING Pra‘ 


ACCEPTED. 
l 8d. each, post free, from the 
25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


—No. 24,667, 1907. The invention relates 
to the application of developer to the back of a plate or other 
sensitive surface. Among the claims are :— 

1. Separation of the acid and alkaline parts of the developer 
by a neutral or acid, paint-like substance. 

5. The spreading of the developer on a separate sheet. 

4. Distributing the acid substance of the developer at the edges 
of the plate, with or without tinting or colouring. 

6. The use of hydroxylamine and an ammonium salt in self- 
developing plates. 

7. The use, with the acid constituents of the developer, of acid, 
sulphites, or acid and sugar-like bodies, either separately or 
together. 

8. The use of a bicarbonate as the alkaline ingredient of the 
developer. 

As an example of the mixtures employed the following may be 
given :— 

The acid constituent A may contain the reducing agent : 


Meto 1 grain. 
lV dnaquinoie msec ee. er ee ee eee 2 grains. 
Milk sugar, mannite 1 other sugar 

like preservative ner Is, 
Bisulphate of soda or a bisulphite . 1 


Starch partly boiled and partly in grains 6, 
Water in sufficient quantity to give a paint-like 
consistency on a thorough incorporation or 
grinding of the ingredients. 

Instead of metol and hydroquinone, other reducing agents may 
be employed. 

The alkaline accelerator B may contain the following ingre- 
dients :— 

Carbonate of soda or bicarbonate of soda 10 grains. 

Grumipara bic cccacacscre reece sees tears 

Water in sufficient quantity to give a paint-like 
consistency to the mixture upon grinding. 

The inert or slightly acid separating material C may contain 
the following ingredients :— 

Sulphate of lime or sulphate of baryta ... 2 grains. 

Gum arabic 4 grain. 

Water in sufficient quantity to form a paint-like 
mixture on grinding. 

The above-mentioned quantities of A, B, and C respectively are 
such as are suited for coating a quarter-plate surface, or a surface 
measuring about din. by 4in. ; 

When the separating layer, C, is to act not merely as an inert 
buffer between the compositions A and B, but also as a definite 
chemical barrier to intercept the passage of any alkali from the 
coating B to the coating A, the addition of a small amount of an 
acid to the composition, C, is desirable—for example, from about 


one-tenth to one-fifth of a grain of such an acid as tartaric, citric, 
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or the like, but if desired one-fourth of the sulphate of lime or | 
baryta may be replaced by bisulphate of lime, making the com- 
position sulphate or lime or baryta 14 grains, bisulphite of lime 
4 grain, gum arabic 4 grain, water in sufficient quantity. 

According to the modifications shown in Figs. 2 and 3, the 
distribution of the coatings is such that the reducing or acid con- 
stituent, A, is brought near the margin, and the alkaline con- 
stituent, B, occupies the main area of the plate, but A and B | 
are separated by am intercepting material, C, as before. One of 
these marginal arrangements is often desirable in the case of films 
or paper. When, however, the marginal material consisting of 
the acid constituent is brought to the face of the sensitive material, | 
as explained above, the support and sensitive film then act as a 
means of separating the two constituents of the developer. 


In making the improyed separate sheet bearing the developing 
materials it may frequently be desirable, instead of painting or 
reading the materials in sections, areas, strips, or margins on 
he same side of a sheet of paper or cloth, to employ an impervious 
Im or sheet as a separating medium and spread the acid con- 
ituents of the dry developing preparation on one side and the 
Ikaline constituents on the other side. 
may be soaked in a gelatinous solution, the gelatine being then 
made insoluble by a chromium salt or formaline and varnished 
with celluloid varnish on the side adjacent to the acid composi- 
tion. Coating separate sheets and cutting out the requisite por- 
tions and attaching them together is a convenient alternative to 
sheets covered by separate areas. The back of the sensitive sur- 
face, plate, film, or sheet may be coated uniformly or all over with 
one of the two elements or constituents of the dry developer— 
namely, the acid constituent or the alkaline constituent—the other 
constituent being on a separate sheet of the kind already men- 
tioned. 


ban 


2 0 


Im all cases the alkaline constituent must be in such abundance 
as to thoroughly neutralise or more than neutralise the acid con- 
stituent, and any acid in the intermediate composition. 

In practice ordinary bicarbonate of soda or a mixture of bicar- 
bonate of soda with bicarbonate of potash or with bicarbonate of 
lithia and made or mixed up to a convenient consistency with 
sugar, gum, or the like serves admirably. Thomas Bolas, 60, 
Grove Park Terrace, Chiswick, London, W. 

Trop ArracumENts.—No. 695, 1907. This invention relates to 
means for fastening two articles together of the type wherein a 
bolt carried by one article is adapted to enter a recess provided: 
in the other, such bolt being split and adapted to be expanded: 
within the recess so that a head provided on the end of the bolt 
will engage with a shoulder formed in the recess and thus hold the 
two articles together. 


The object is to provide an improved form of connecting device 
whereby a camera can be quickly and effectively secured to the 


tripod, and be as readily detachable therefrom. Under normal 


a 46" [45% 36 


PE 


a 


conditions or when the structure is not in use, the shank 28 is 
turned so as to permit the spring plate 26 to act upon the bolt 
sections and hold them in closed condition. The head is then 
small enough to pass into the lower end of the collar 35 in the bed 
54 of the instrument. Con'sequently, to secure such instrument 
to the tripod, it is only necessary to place it upon the tripod head, 


If thin paper be employed | 


allowing the head of the bolt to pass into the collar by forcing 
the closure 454 imwardly against the action of the spring 474. 


When so positioned, a quarter turn of the knob 31 rotates the 
cam 29, and separates the head sections 23 against the action of 
the spring. When so separated, said head sections 23 are engaged 
over the retaining shoulder 384, It will be evident that this is a 
quick action device, and that it constitutes an effective connection 
between the two parts. Moreover, the bolt sections are not only 
separated, but are held in the separated relation, obviating any 
danger of the connected parts becoming uncoupled. Furthermore, 
the instrument can be rotated on the tripod or placed thereupon 
without regard to its direction, and without in) any manner affect- 
ing the security of the connecting means. Nathaniel Bennett 
Stone, Outlook, County of Yakima, Washington, U.S.A. 


Printinc FRAMES FoR FLexiste Negatives, Erc.—No. 1,359, 1907. 
The device consists of a front sheet of celluloid and a flexible 
opaque backing sheet, each sheet having end transverse pieces of 
wood, the sides of which are plane and without tongue or groove. 
The end pieces of the backing board are adapted to fit within the 
space formed by the end pieces of the front sheet, and to lie 
parallel and in close juxtaposition the one with the other. Means 
are provided for bending both sheets. Charles Jennings Hillman, 
No. 6, Dyers’ Buildings, Holborn, London. 


Cotourtne CryemaroGRraPH Firms.—No. 9,306, 1907. The inventior 
relates to a machine which consists of three special arrangements, 
the concordant movements of which effect the mechanical colour. 
ing of the films by means of perforated or cut-out bands of which 
the number corresponds successively to those of the colours whick 
are to appear on the film. 

‘The first arrangement consists in making the bands to move 
directly above and in contact with the film+to be coloured. Thes¢ 
two elements, the film and the cut-out band being displaced to- 
gether by reason of their common lateral) or other perforations. 
The second arrangement is a number of colour-feeding devices, by 
which feeding is produced in an intermittent manner so as t¢ 
colour successively a certain number of images-before the colour is 
exhausted. 

The third arrangement is represented by a combination of az 
upper mechanically moved brush with a lower fixed brush whiel 
have for their purpose the taking of the colour by the one above 
and the discharging from itself of any possible surplus on the om 
below, as well as equalising the colour taken at the same time 
then afterwards following a continuous or alternate movement o 
rotation, distributing the colour used on the projection filn 
through the cut-out parts of the perforated band. R. W. James 
for the Compagnie Générale de Phonographes, Cinematographet 
et Appareils de Précision, 5, Rue Richepanse, Paris. 

FocaL-PLann Suurrers.—No. 2,485, 1907. The invention relates t 
focal-plaae shutterg of the type in which both, the blinds pass during 
either exposure or re-setting from a closed position at one fixee 

point to a closed position at another fixed point independent of the 

size of the aperture between their contiguous edges. 


In shutters of this type one of the blinds (the “upper ”) i 
wound on to a roiler located above the lens aperture, and thi 
lind has tapes attached to the two sides of its lower edge, +h 
other ends of which are attached to a spring roller below the len! 
aperture; the other blind (the “lower”) is attached to a sprin; 
roller below the lens aperture and has tapes attached to the two side 
of its upper edge which tapes are wound on to a roller above th 
ens aperture. The two rollers above the lens aperture are geare 
each to one of two gear wheels concentrically mounted on the sam 
shaft on the side of the shutter case, so that according as the gea 
wheels are positioned with relation to each other at any givel 
time, so are the blinds positioned with relation to each other amt 
the space or opening (if any) between them is determined, thu 
regulating the exposure. 

Hitherto in apparatus of this kind there have been several draw 
backs, one of the most important of which is that the position o 
the two blinds in relation to each other is liable to alter durin 
the process of exposure; this being caused, for example, by th 
lower blind travelling faster than the upper one, in which case sh 
space between the blinds will be increased. It has hitherto bee 
found impracticable to remedy this defect by supplying the lowe 
rollers (i.e., the rollers below the lens aperture) with springs ¢ 
ifferent strengths, and making the stronger spring act as th 
operative one in effecting the exposure, as this is unreliable i 
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working; but according to the invention the two blinds are so 
connected together otherwise and more securely than by friction 
during the exposure that it is impossible for the space between 
them to vary in any way; whilst the said connection is released 
at the end of the exposure to allow the edges of the blinds again 
to come together (i.e., the lower edge of the upper blind to overlap 
the upper edge of the lower blind) so that on re-setting the shutter 
the blinds will be drawn across the lens aperture -in 


such closed 
position. Arthur Lewis Adams, 


26, Charing Cross Road, London. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


porex.No, 296,760. Photographic cameras and apparatus in- 
cluded in Class 8. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kemble Street, 
Kingsway, London, Wat photographic apparatus and paper 
manufacturers. October 3, 1907. 

RBANORA.—No, 297,566. Cinematographic apparatus, 
Urban, 48, Rupert Street, London, manufacturer. 
1907. 


Charles 
October 30, 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries, 


with Three 


Development of Autochromes 
Solutions. 
[have been experimenting for some time (writes Mr. A. J. Wool- 
in “ Photography ”) with a view to reducing the number of solu- 
ms used in development of autochromes, 
ing so to a very close degree. Probably 
ll perfect the process. 
The developer used is rodinal, Pyro-aleohol ammonia is very 
liblesome on account of its rapidly oxidising properties, and also 
acount of the great tendency to air-bells. 
briefly then, I exposed two plates for the same time, developed 
eas usual. Then I took two drams of rodinal in twenty-four 
ims of water—1 in 12—and developed for six minutes at a tem- 
ature of 60 degrees. I then poured the developer back in the 
isite, reversed the image as usual, turned up the light and poured 
the original rodinal developer... This I let work for six minutes, 
wd the plate, and fixed as usual. When dry I compared the two 
es. Result good. The rodinal-deve oped plate was not quite so 
lant as the other, but in all other respects quite as good, and it 
Snot seem to require intensification. The slight loss of brillianey 
fibute 0 faulty exposure. The light fell slightly while expos- 
the second plate, so I think if a little more exposure had been 
mand the developer had been allowed seven minutes instead of 
the two plates would have been equal. At any rate, if the 
ital-developed plate had been developed by itslf, and I had not 
Other plate for comparison, I should have been quite satisfied 
hit, the rendering of colour being excellent, 


and have succeeded in 
a few more experiments 


Mouniing with a Ruling Pen. 

Tuling-pen is required (writes Mr. A. E. Tendell in “ The Photo- 
hic Monthly *”) ana a tube of seccotine. Both may be purchased 
@shillme. A short flat rule and a basin of water and sponge 
ako required. 

Iteeze a little of the seccotine into an ege-cup and thin with a 
S Water until of the consistency of cream. Charge the ruling 
With sone of this mixture by means of a fine camel-hair brush 
Vit of stick sharpened to a fine point. The prints being 
fly trimmed and lying in a pile face down, take the top one 
along the whole length of the four back edges rule a fairly thick 
little under one-eighth of an inch thick), using the rule as a 
e The line of adhesive is to extend to the extreme edge of 
print, and must not be kept even a little way in. If the adhe- 
Pes not ow it 1s too thick and must be thinned; but. beware 
aking it too thin, or the prints will not stick. When all are 
alin this manner let them dry before proceeding. When dry, 
Tot before, the mounting is done in this way. With the 
4 and water damp the face of the mount, and while still wet 
He print (face up, of course) quickly in position; a piece of 


clean blotting paper 
under light pressure. 

Do the other 
other 
the pile grows. 


is then p 


prints in the same manner, placing 
as they are completed and maintaining 


laced over it, and the whole placed 


one on the 
an even pressure as 


In half an hour or even less they will be dry. 


Dew Books. 


“The A.B.C. Account Book 
J. McQueen and Co., Moat 


The thousands of professiona 
ookkeeping is limited, or who 
elaborate method of double entry, should welcome Mr. J. McQueen's 
system, which one might almost term a short-cut to bookkeeping, 


whilst at the same time giving 


the book, strongly bound in ha 
planatory notes, is 7s. 6d. post 
in detail one year’s working of 
with first orders, whils 
obtainable free. 


“Toning Bromides.” 


The revised edition of this 


plicity of toning formule which 
verified formule, selected formule, and 


appears to be the acme of simplicity and conciseness. 
ook, which is now enlarged and in its fifth edition, is divided itno 
sections ruled and arranged to extend over a period of twelye months. 
It can be commenced at any time during the 
person to tell at once exactly how his business stands. 


By C. Winthorpe Somerville. 
tion.) London: Dawbarn and Ward, Lid. 


or Retail Businesses.” 
Road, Leicester. 

photographers whose knowledge of 
have not the time to devote to the 


Published by 


reliable results. The system adopted 


The account 


year, and enables a 
The price of 
lf leather, and containing copious ex- 
paid. A set of examples, exhibiting 
the system, is included free of charge 


@ prospectus explanatory of the system is 


(Second Edi- 
S. net, 

useful little book contains 2 multi- 
are sorted out into three sections— 
miscellaneous formule. 


This is a useful mode of classification, as it enables us at once to 


distingu the formule that + 
personally tested from the rest. 
In some passages we think 
for example, when 


ne asserts that with platinotype you can 
doubtful apology for a sepia, but only with a tremendous 


he author specially: favours and has 
the author is somewhat astray, as, 
get a 
10unt 


of uncertainty. Then again, in speaking of washing the prints, he 


suggests that if was hing in running water is inconyenient, fi 
changes, extending over about doub 


would rather say t 
rapid than washing 


ment that citric acid must not 


tion, otherwise a fungous growth occurs. 


a growth appears rapidly in a 


while a strong 50 per cent. solution may be free from it 


indefinite time. 
Many of the formule in thi 


number of workers, hence it shou 


useful to those inclined to expe 


hat washing in frequent changes is far 
in running water. 


quent 
n. We 


e the time, should be giy. 
more 
Another slip is the state- 
kept in too concentrated a solu- 
As a matter of fact, such 
solution, such as 10 per cent., 
for an 


be 
weak 
s book are probably unknown to a 


d prove interesting as well 
riment. 


as 


Se 


Hetp Ove 


These include a description of 
number of news para phs of 
our columns next week. 
Tue CuristMas NuMBER of ‘ 
an excellent example of the con 
in the journalistic world 
since the first copy of this pub 
us, and during that period we 
improvement, both of the 
The illustrations of the 1907 
high standard, and the printing 
put to the blush that of many 
country. The cover is an excel 
the whole of the contents, both 


English reader a good idea of New Zealand scenery, 


domestic life.. It is 
Wharfs, Wellington, 
whole is one shilling. 


accompanie 


.—Owing to pressure on our space 
of apparatus and materials, news items, etc., 


of New Zealand. 


inches by 15 inches in siza. 


a number of reviews 
have to bé held over, 
several new printing paper: 
special interest, and will apy 


and a 
r in 


he “ Christchurch Weekly Press” j= 
inued progress which is taking place 
It is now some years 
lication’s Christmas Number reached 
have noted, year by year, the steady 


text and illustration portions of its pages. 


ue, however, are of an exceedingly 


: of both text and illustrations might 


y similar publications issued in this 
lent example of colour printing, and 
etterpress and illustrations, gives the 


industries, and 
ed.by a coloured illustration of The 
The price of the 
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Dew D)aterials. 


——<— 


“Tutywuith” Carisrmas Postcarps.—A series of greeting post- 
cards suitable to the Christmas season has been sent us by the Halifax 
Photographic Company, Halifax. They are issued in the glossy, gas- 
light, and P.O.P. of the Lilywhite band, and are obtainable with a 
selection of four different mottoes. An illustrated circular, posted 
by the Halifax Company on application, shows the designs, and 
quotes prices for these cards. 

Scanorp AvTocHROME CHEMIcaLs.—A few weeks ago we reviewed 
a very compact and useful set of Autochrome chenticals, in fluid and 
scaloid form, sent out by Messrs. Johnson and Sons, of Cross Street, 
In the review we had to draw attention to a mistake 
We now understand that 


Finsbury. 
in the instructions relating to exposure. 
the instructions have been reprinted and the mistake rectified. The 
contents of the case have also been modified as regards the frilling 
preventative. Instead of the cake of paraffin, which was intended 
to be melted so that the edges of the plates could be dipped into it, 
Messrs. Johnson now enclose a tin of waxing paste. This is applied 
by taking up a little on a soft cloth and rubbing it well into and over 
the edge of the plate for a space of d-inch. It is then remoyed before 
varnishing by the simple process of wiping it off with a, soft rag, 
This is a more simple process than the other, and though there is 
some doubt whether Autochromes are now liable to frill, Messrs. 
Johnson and Sons are to be commended for making their outfit as 
complete and conyenient as possible. 


<> 


Deetings of Societies. 


SOCIETIES FOR 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 


Suiton Photographic CInb. ‘‘The New Colour Photography.” A. P. Hoole. 
Aberdeen Photographic Association. ‘ Sromoil Printing.” Wm. Mackay. 
Wakefield Photographic Society. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


MEETINGS OF NEXT WEEK. 


MonpDay, DECEMBER 2. 


Scarborough and District Photographic Society. ‘* Y.P.U. Portfolio of Prints.” 
Bradford Photographic Society. ‘‘ Rambles in Upper Wharfedale.” Thomas 


Ryder. 
Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society. ‘‘ Pictorial Photography.” Rey. 
F. C. Lambert, M.A. 
South London Photographic Society. 
Harrow District Photographic and Scientific Society. 
W. G. Cullen. 
Luton Camera Club. 
Equitable Photographic Society (Oldham). 


Lecturette Competition. 
“ Autochrome Plates.’ 


“ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 
“Photographic Chemicals,” 


TurEsDAY, DECEMBER 3. 


Royal Photographic Society. ‘<The Florence Heliochromic Plate” (The 
Warner-Powrie Process.) John H. Powrie. 
Sheffield Photographic Society. ‘‘Ozobrome.” Thomas Manly. Photography 


Competition Prize Lantern Slides. 


Rotherham Photographic Society. ‘Birds in the Garden.” Rev. Bernard 


Butler, S.J. 
Biotord) Phe voerrhle Society: ‘“ Elementary Pictorial Photography.” Herbert 
. E. Hey. 
Keighley and District Photographic Association. “Through the Canadian 
Rockies.” H. Day. 
Worthing Camera Club. Carbon Demonstration by F. J. Stedman, with the 


Illingworth Tissue. 


Wishaw Photographic Association. ‘' Photographic Chemicals.” 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


Bristol Photographic Club. ‘‘Lenses.’? R. W. Thomas. 

Mill Camera Club. ‘‘ Lantern Slide Making by Reduction.” 
W. Swindon. 

Hull Photegra phic Society. 

Borough Polytechnic Photogiaphic Society. 
Goerz and the Tasmanian Society's Slides. 

Leeds Camera Club. ‘‘ The Platinotype Process.” 

. Everton Camera Club. ‘‘ Among the Dutchmen with a Camera. 

Central Technical College Photographic Society. ‘‘ Photomicrography.” 
Roche Lynch. 

South Suburban Photographic Society. 
T. K. Grant, F.R.P 8S, 

Coventry Photographic Club. Amateur Photographer (1907) Prize Slides 

G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute Photographic Society. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.’, 


W. Mansfield and 


“Exhibition of Prints and Slides ” 
“The Photographic Lens.” C.P. 
The Platinotype Co. 
"J.T. Ferguson. 
a. 


‘Photography in Natural Colours.” 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5. 


Rodley, Farsley and Calverley Nistrict Photographic Society.  ‘* Microscopic 


Photography.” Wm. Robertshaw. 


Sons. 
Blenheim Club. 
‘Time Developme: 


Negatives.” 


N 


number of point 


CE 


ciated by all pre 


G. E. H. Raw 


specially coated 


i=} 


ess. 
the bichromate 
4 to 5 per cent. 
sion of 
horoughly dry. 
eight times that 
able similar to 
thoroughly in 


) 


+ 


immersed. Mr. 
ing bath and t 
that it should 


ct 


by exposure rej 


haired brushes 
Rawlins called ‘ 


L.C.C. School of Photo 


the paper, 


Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 


Bath Photographic Society. 
‘Oil Processes.” 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. 
W. F. Slater. 
-Engraving and Lithography. 
C. E. Kenneth Mees. 


nt.” 


Handsworth Photographic Society 
widlothian Photographic Association. 
Longton and District Photographic Society. 
Richmond Camera Club. 
North West London Photographic Society. 
Balham Camera Club. 


“ Reducers.” 


4c 


Practical Evening. 


G. E. H. Rawlins. 


Amateur 
“Trish Life and Ch 
Photography 
G. Ardaseer. 


Photographer Prize Slides. 


Scaloids.” Jobnso 


“©The Theory and Practice 


“Gradation of Hali-t 


aracter.” H.W. K 


Prize Slides. 


“ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 
“Photographic Chemicals.” 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
x@ held November 26, the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., in: 


chair. A fecture on the elements of photo-micrography 1 
delivered by Mr. F. Martin-Duncan, who interestingly explaine 


s in the photographic use of the microscope, ¢ 


general meeting of the session was held on 
20, when Mr. G. W. 0. Howe took the chair. 
well-known firm of the same name, gave a demonstration: enti 
“The Three Z’s” (Zigas, Zelvo, and Zigo), whic 


sent. 


Mr 


Sournampron Camera Crun.—Meeting held 
ins lectured on oil printing. 
down the procedure of sensitising the print, which consisted « 


paper the gelatine coat of which 


Sensitising was effected by a 


which became thoroug 


Mr. 


bly 


showed a number of examples, including three autochromes, il 
trating the methods recommended. 


RAL TECHNICAL CoLLEGR PHOTOGRAPHIC Socrrry.—The f 
Wednesday, Noven 


. Illingworth, of 


Qn was much ap) 


November 25, 
Rawlins first | 


was of extra th 


This prepared paper was sold in an insensitive condition, 
solution by which it was sensitised was one of f 


wo minutes imi 
sensitised W 


The exposure speed when under the negative 


of ordinary P.O.P 
platinum. 
water, anything up to twelve 
ble, the sensitiveness of the print vanishing immediately it 
i Rawlins proceeded to take a 
hen laid it on wet blo 
be kept wet while the 
This pigment, which is specially pre 
he print, the principle being that the 
ected the oily pigmen’ 
varying tones accepted it. The pigment was imposed by sl 


by two methods, ion action which 


‘hoppin 


6 


Mr. Fy E 


Highams Park. 


Wimbledon and District Camera Club. 


“ After-treat f ative.” 
F. W. Taylor. After-treatment of the Negative 


(year, 


, and a faint 


image was obs 


After exposure the print was to be soa 


ting-pape: 


high lig 
», while t 


one a perc 
> and which was done 


the other by dabbing, a firm stippling pressure. 
that the image be faintly produced 
~ pigment being obtained from a palette, then the shadows me 
in by the heavier touch, and the varying tones of the picture 
uced by the hopping method, the eff 
or put on the pigment according as t 
or the touch light or heavy. 


he brush 


y the previous method | 


fect of which was to tak 


hours being perm 


print out of the s 


v, it being essel 


paper was being pigmer 
pared, was then worked 
hts rendered insol 


he shadows in t 


by a spring hat 
It was ady 


was charged or 


SS —_ 


GrrMan has taken over t 
May, photographic studios, 11, Hill Rise, Richmond, Surrey. 
Hovenrons v Burcurrs.—The football match between the 
teams of Messrs. Houghtons Ltd. and Messrs. W. Butcher and § 
Ltd., took place on Saturday last at Mess 


he business of Mr. H. 


0) 


Butchers’ groun 


The game resulted in a victory for the “Ens 


It is hoped that 1 


team (Messrs. Houghtons Lid.) by two goals to nil. 

Royan Zooroeican Socrery or Ireranp.—In the recent p) 
graphic competition instituted by the above society, the s 
medal for the four best pictures taken in the Gardens was awa 
to Mrs. Helena C. Sutherland of Clogheen, and the bronze m 
open to amateurs under the age of eighteen, was gained by 
John H. C. Gainford, of Bray. 
a larger number of competitors, especially in the bronze medal } 
the winners in which obtain a number of free admissions durin, 


next year there w 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—_———~>—_____ 

A Sursrron ‘Bankrurr.—Alfred Augustus Woodward, director of 
a public company, and photographic postcard dealer, of Effingham 
Road, Surbiton, and lately carrying on business as a photographic 
posteard dealer at Clacton-on-Sea. At the first meeting of the 
creditors interested under this failure it appeared that the receiving 
order was made on November 5 on the petition of a creditor, and the 
Official Receiver stated that the debtor had not yet filed his state- 
ment of affairs. The debtor claimed to hold the lease of a shop ¢ 
Clacton-on-Sea, under which he could close up the shop in the winter 
and re-open it in the summer months, but whatever interest the 
debtor had in the lease would pass to the trustee under the bank- 
ruptcy. If it was found that fhere was a goodwill attached to the 
shop the trustee would have no difficulty in disposing of the lease. He 
had requested the debtor to file certain accounts, and if the creditors 
decided to adjourn the meeting he would no doubt be able to give 
them further information at the adjourned meeting. After further 
discussion it was decided to adjourn the meeting for a week. 


A Boscombe Bankruprcy.—John Harris, of 75, Haviland Road, 
Boscombe, where he carries on the business of a photographer, was 
examined in the Poole Bankruptcy Court last week. His gross 
liabilities were £107 14s. 3d., and there were no assets. His cause of 
failure was stated to be “transactions with moneylenders.” The 
debtor acknowledged that he had had a rather varied career. He had 
heen in a mineral water factory, a brush factory, a hosier’s assistant, 
. employed with his father in a brewery at Kingston-upon-T hames, a 
“hotel-keeper, then a traveller in sewing machines, watches and 
‘Bibles, and finally a photographer. His photographic business did 
‘not pay, and he had recourse to moneylenders, and this proved to 
te the first step to bankruptcy. He was forced to borrow, partly 
in order to meet liability in regard to a mortgage, judgment having 
been obtained against him for £85 14s., with costs. The debtor was 
allowed to pass. 


_ Camppert-Gray, Lrp. (PHorograrners, Lonpon).—Issue on 
November 7 of £350 6 per cent. debentures, part of a series created 
same date, to secure £1,000, charged on the company’s undertaking 
and property, present and future, including uncalled capital. No 
trustees. 

Tze Certo Pxoro Co.—At a general meeting of the Cerio Photo 

Printing Company, Ltd., held last week at their offices in Great 
Winchester Street, H.C., resolutions were passed to voluntarily 
wind up the company. Mr. P, W. Strauss has been appointed 
‘liquidator. 
A Receryinc OrpEr has been made in the case of Harry Flach, 
Photograph dealer, etc., 235. Cricklewood Broadway, formerly 
mown as 9, Chaddesden Parade, High Road Cricklewood.. The 
first meeting of creditors is to be held on December 6, and the 
Public examination is fixed for January 23. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

Harton Press.—Capital, £2,000 (£1). To take over (1) the 
“British Optical and Photographic Trade Journal ” and the “ Optical 
“Almanac,” carried on by T. B. Sewell, at Temple House, Temple 
Avenue, H.C., and elsewhere; and (2) the “Optician and Photo- 
‘graphic Trades Review,” carried on by the Gutenberg Press, Ltd., 
at 123-5, Fleet Street, E.C. Agreements (a) with Colonel T. P. 
Sewell and (b) with the Gutenberg Press, Ltd., and C. Hyatt Wooif. 
No initial public issue. First directors—Colonel T. B. Sewell (chair- 
tan) and C. Hyatt Woolf (both permanent, subject to each holding 
400 of shares allotted to him under purchase agreement). No re- 
muneration for first directors. Qualification (except first directors or 
‘Mecessors nominated by them), £100. 123-5 Fleet Street, E:C. 
Danrer. Bros., Lrp.—This company has been registered with a 
Capital of £1,500 in £1 shares. The objects of the company are 
40 take over the business of photographers, etc., now carried on at 
%, Morley- Road, Lewisham, S.E., under the style of Daniell Bros. 
The company has been registered without articles of association, 
and there will be no initial public issue. 


Dews and Dotes. 


———— 


Tue Hepworrn CryemarocrapH Facrory, Walton-on-Thames, was 
considerably damaged by fire last week, and one of the employees, a 
lad named Lane, was burned to death. 


THE Warner-Powrie Process ar rap R.P.S.—On Tuesday in 
next week, December 3, Mr. John H. Powrie is to lecture on the 
“Blorence Heliochromic Plate,’ that is, the linear screen-plate 
which is the basis of the Warner-Powrie process. 


Worrtninc Camera Crus.—The annual exhibition is fixed for 
March 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1908. Entries close February 29. Exhibits 
should be delivered on Friday, March 6. There will be the usual 
open and club classes. The hon. secretary is Mr. Edmund F. H. 
Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 


50s. ANastiematTs.—Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, 
Holborn Circus, London, E.C., ask us to notify that their special 
offer of the “ Nulli Secundus” lens at reduced prices closes positively 
at the end of the month. To those ordering from abroad the lens 
will be sent at the present price in the case of all orders received up 
to December 31. 


£10 ror 4 PHorocGrapH.—A sum of £10 is offered for a suitable 
advertisement photograph by the proprietors of the “ Eau des Carmes ” 
cordial. Particulars of the firm’s offer appear in our advertisement 
pages, from which it will be seen that photographs can be received 
up to January 1 next. We gather that it is the aim of the proprietors 
to get a photograph which need not necessarily be of a kind suitable 
for direct reproduction as an advertisement, but must possess an 
advertising idea, which may be worked up in other forms. This is 
not to say, of course, that technical excellence of the photograph 
is any drawback. 


Tue Ricur To THE )PoRTRAIT.—A curious case hinging upon 
French law as to divorce came before a Paris court last week. A 
shopkeeper, in a divorce case, learnt that a photograph of his child, 
confided to the care of the mother, had been reproduced on. postcards, 
He immediately instituted legal proceedings against the photographer 
and the publisher of the postcards. His argument was that the fact 


that his child was confided to his wife did not deprive him of his 
paternal rights. Notwithstanding the authorisation given to the 


photographer and the publisher by the mother, he was opposed to the 
child’s portrait beimg reproduced. The Court found that the father 
had not lost his paternal power over the child, and forbade the 
photographer and publisher from putting into circulation postcards 
ne child’s portrait, under a fine of 10 francs for each infringe- 


bearing t 
ment. 

ATTEMPTED Suicipe.—Mr. G. W. Kastoe, of Caistor, was charged 
at the local police-court last week with attempted suicide. Dr. 
Gaman found the prisoner in a state of collapse, and stated that 
he was distinctly sane, but suffering from mental strain. On being 
charged, the prisoner said all he could recollect was feeling com- 
pelled to do it, that it was an act of remorse brought on by trouble, 
and expressed his sorrow. He was committed for trial at the next 
quarter sessions, bail being refused, as in the opinion of the doctors 
it would be unsafe. 


Eastman Kopak Company or New Jersry.—The usual quarterly 
dividends of 1} per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding common 
stock of the Hastman Kodak Company of New Jersey, will be paid 
on January 1, 1908, to stockholders of record on November 30, 
1907. Cable advice has been received that, in addition to the usual 
quarterly dividends payable January 1, an extra dividend of 5 per 


cent. upon the common stock has been declared, payable on 
February I to shareholders of record on November 30. 
Masato Mirror Errecrs.—Mr. Douglas Carnegie writes to 


“Nature” :—I had occasion recently to coat with collodion a silver 
surface mirror on patent plate 2 millimetres thick. During the 


operation the mirror was held with one of the rubber pneu- 
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matic holders frequently used by photographers when coating 
or varnishing plates. As the film of collodion set, a series of inter- 
ference colours disposed in concentric circles appeared immediately 
over the region of the suction disc ot the holder. I could scarcely 
bring myself to encourage the idea which at once occurred to me, 
that the slight suction of the pneumatic holder was actually 
e of glass and producing an appreciable 


viz 
deforming so thick a pla 
concavity in its vicinity. 

But this seems really to have been the case. For when the beam of 
light from a lantern (placed with its back to the screen) was reflected 
back on to the screen by the mirror held with the pneumatic holder, 
there appeared in the rectangular patch of light determined by the 
size and shape of the mirror a much brighter internal circular patch 
which changed its position conformably with any alteration of the 
position of the pneumatic holder. 

I have never seen any reference made to deformations produced 
in this way; yet such deformations might be found to have a prac- 
tical significance in critical coating operations where absolute uni- 
formity in the thickness of the coating is desired. 


Mr. Strrcuen on Avrocurome.—To the announcement of the 
forthcoming appearance of the number of “Camera Work’’ to deal 
with the new Autochrome process we should add that the text will 
be from the pen of Mr. Edouard Steichen, to whom is due the modi- 
fication of the procedure which has been adopted by other American 
workers 


Tue HoveHron Smoxer.—Houghtons Ltd.’s annual “smoker” 
takes place on December 20, inthe Georgian Hall, Gaiety Restaurant. 
A fine array of professional talent has been engaged. 


Conour-PHorocrarHy DEMoNSTRATION.—The Central Photo- 
graphic Society have arranged for the delivery of two popular 
lectures (illustrated by lantern slides and practical demonstrations) 
oon the subject of * Colour Photography,” by Mr. Henry J. Comley, of 
Stroud, Glos., on Friday, December 13 and 20 next, at 7.30 p.m., 
at 546, Strand (mew “Morning Post” building). Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Hobday at the above 
address. 


A PuoroGRaPH wHIcH witt Become Histortc.—The Boardman 
Electrical Patents Company, Ltd., writes :—‘ It will doubtless be of 
interest to many of your readers, and particularly so to upwards 
of 400 of our professional customers to know that the (reflected 
rays) open arc lamp apparatus that was used when the five Queens 
and three Kings were photographed together at Windsor Castle 
a few days ago was one of our triple pair carbon open are lamps 
and reflector that we supplied to Messrs. W. and D. Downey, Court 
photographers, of Ebury Street, W., some six years ago. The car- 
bons were taking 60 volts across each pair, and the current was 
50 ampéres thus producing a light of 10,000 candle power, and we 
hear that the exposure was instantaneous.” 


Mr. James Kerr, photographer, of Swan Park, Monaghan, died 
suddenly on the morning of the 24th inst. 


Artiriciat LigHtinc ror Srupios.—Messrs. 0. Sichel and Co. 
advise us that they have made arrangements to show the working 
of the mercury-vapour and of the enclosed and open are lamps at 
their West-End showrooms, 52, Regent Street (near Piccadilly 
Circus). Messrs. Sichel will be pleased for intending purchasers to 
bring their own plates and test the lamps on the spot. Messrs. 
Marion and Co., Ltd., also notify us that they have fitted Schott mer- 
cury-vapour lamp in their showroom at 22-23, Soho Square, and 
will be pleased to show the working to customers at any time. 


PrRoresstonaL Accrssorins.—A catalogue which may be com- 
mended to the professional photographer is that newly issued by the 
Billcliff Camera Works, Richmond Street, Boundary Lane, Man- 
chester. It contains specifications and particulars of studio cameras 
and stands, of a variety of repeating backs for midget works, a 
specialty of the firm, together with descriptions of other apparatus 
which are of special service to the business photographer. Among 
these may be mentioned the rapid bromide printing frame and 
printing table, the Billcliff enlarger, a moon accessory and incan- 
descent gas installations for portraiture. The catalogue will be 
sent free on application. 


ss Correspondence. 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names anc 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed bj 

our correspondents. 

| INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. 

To the Editors. 

| Gentlemen,—There is one subject which almost invariably crop 
up in your answers to correspondents every week, that of copyright 
In most cases your enquirers seem to have had their photograph 
pirated, and they ask your adyice as to how to tackle the pizates 
You generally say, “Go for ‘em,’ but those of us who would 
to see the fight between the robbed and the robber never do so. I 
it that those who have had their photographs pirated have 
courage to “go for” the pirates, or is it that they have no faith it 
the law of the land? This law says plainly that anyone who repeats 
copies, colourably imitates, exhibits, etc., etc., any repetition, copy 
imitation, etc., of a copyright photograph shall forfeit to the 


TO 


prietor of the copyright a sum mot exceeding ten pounds. That is 
ten pounds or less for each copy made, or sold, or exhibited. 
Judging from the number of photographers who write you, Sir, eacl 


week, there must be at least fifty piracies in each year, yet 
y do we ever hear that any of these pirates are “had up” 
breaking the law. 

You would not advise those who haye suffered from piracy to tak¢ 
action if you did not think it would pay. It would be most irterest: 
ing to most of us who have suffered in this way if we could learz 
what success your correspondents have had in getting the butte 
out of the dogs’ throats. 

My own experience in fighting these rogues is that it does not 
| pay. Even if one wins one’s case one has to prove to the Judge’s 
satisfaction how much pecuniary loss the identical piracy has causec 
us; this is, of course, an impossible thing to do. Even if the Judze 
thinks he will be generous and gives an award of £10, this sum 
never has yet paid the out-of-pocket expenses. 
| Solicitors who have had any experience with copyright actions 
know what poor consolation the victims ever get, and always advist 
their clients to “grin and bide it” rather than fight. 

There must be many photographers who have had their photograph: 
pirated by postcard publishers in all parts of Britain, and they 
would, I am sure, be glad to fight the pirates if they could onl} 
find a Judge who would be willing to award even £1 for eact 
pirated copy sold, but, and a big but too, where is the Judge whe 
would award a photographer £1 for each copy pirated? A photo. 
grapher may spend the best part of his life im making a few gooc 
photographs, and any postcard publisher may reap the benefit from 
these instead of the photographer himself. 

I may add that although the Copyright Act of 1862 says plainly 
that a “colourable imitation” is a piracy, yet I have lost more thar 
one case because a few unimportant details had been altered in the 
pirated copies. 

One thing also puzzles me. Is it compounding a felony to accept 
so much from a pirate to hush a case up and say mo more about it! 
In last week’s “B.J.” you advised a sufferer to ask £1 1s. from a 
pirate if he, the pirate, sold his stolen goods for a penny, or £2 2s. 
if he sold them for 2d.—Yours obediently, F. M. Surcnirre. 

25, Skinner Street, Whitby, Yorks. 

November 20, 1907. 

P.S.—The poor tramp who steals a pennyworth of bread from 4 
rich baker gets far more than a pennyworth of punishment. Why) 
should the rich publisher who steals a photograph from a pool 
photographer be let off without any punishment at all? 

[Our usual advice has been to square matters with the infringers 
out of court, as instance the reply quoted by our correspondent ir 
his last paragraph. The double-rate charge for unauthorised repro. 
duction is adopted, to our knowledge, by photographers making 2 
special business of reproduction rights. Our correspondent ignores the 
fact that the penalty of at least of one coin of the realm (a farthin2 
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a 
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every infringing copy has been set aside by sever 
ably those of “Nichols vy. Parker” (“B.J.? NV 
| “Hildesheimer v. Faulkner” 
787).—Eps, “B.J.”] 


al judgments, 
] May 17, 1901, p. 612) 
(“ Times” Law Reports, 1901, 


— ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION OF ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
To the Editors, 
entlemen,—In the abstract of Baron A. von Hiibl’s paper, 
1 of November 22, it is stated that “the mercury vapour (lamp} 
xtremely rich in ultra-violet rays, but in practical work the atter 
of very little value.” I presume that the latter portion of the 
ted sentence is intended to signify that the glass walls of the 
p absorb the greater part of the ultra-violet radiation. 
n a previous paper, November 15, von Hubl, treating o 
losed arc, states that “the glass cylinder surrounding the 
orbs the greater part of the ultra-violet rays.” 
suming that the mercury-vapour lamp is intrinsically rich 
a-violet radiation than the enclosed arc, and assuming Ww 
sume is generally true, that the thickness of the glass o 
ury lamp is less than the thickness of the glass cylinder of t 
losed arc, one would anticipate a richer emergent ultra-violet 
jation from the mercury lamp than from the enclosed are lamp. 
have been recently in communication with Mr. Arthur Payne 
the subject of fluorescence, and Mr. Payne sent me the other d ay 
ret message, consisting of a printed paper in which certain 
ds conveying the message were underlined with an invisible 
k” of quinine citrate. The underlining was brilliantly apparent 
m the sheet of print was examined in the light of an enclosed arc 
p, but absolutely no indication of the underlining could be detected 
he light of a mercury-vapour lamp. Yet from all I had read con- 
ing the richness of ultra-violet rays in the mercury-vapour light I 
anticipating a very brilliant fiuorescence of the quinine markings 
his light. Can it have been that the greenish-blue fluorescence 
there but not apparent, owing to lack of contrast due to the 
wal greenish-blue illumination dispensed by the lamp? 
lackheath, London, S.E. Doveras Carnecm. 
November 25, 1907. 
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lamp 
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PORTRAITURE BY ARVIFICIAL LIGHT. 
To the Editors, 

antlemen,—It may be interesting to you to know that since the | 
ficial Light. Exhibition opened I have been visited by five well 
im photographers fro:n all over the North of England, to each 
hom I have demonstrated the mercury-vapour lamps, as used for 
laiture. I have also answered a number of letters from persons 
over England and Scotland, dealing with questions arising 
ithe article on the mercury-vapour lamps, in the “B.J.” of 
week. I think it is only right that you should know that your 
m has been so greatly appreciated, and I hope you will attain 
jects you had in view when arranging this exhibition and series 
tticles—Yours very sincerely, Gxo. R. HENDERSON. 
i Hlliston Street, Hebburn-on-Tyne. 
November 25, 1907 i 


DRYING OF OIL PRINTS DURING PIGMENTING. 

To the Editors. : 
utlemen,--The matter of the temperature of the external air 
ig the pigmenting of the image in the oil process has been dealt 
oth by Mr. Rawlins and myself, in our communications on the 
ct. It has an effect, not only in the drying of the print, but 
mn the viscosity of the pigment, in each case tending to give flat 
is as it rises above 60 deg. F. I find that to prevent the print 
ig too quickly whilst pigmenting, it is a good plan to first lay 
® plate glass basis two layers of old clean linen, then over 
tio pieces of white blotting-paper. The blotting-paper should 
used more than three times, as frequent wettings have the effect 
ising it to be less porous ; doubtless also the “ dabbing ” has some 
bon this loss of porosity. The tendency of the pigment to 
le too thin can be obviated by allowing some of the excipient 
aporate, after it is spread on the palette, and before charging 
tish—I am, yours truly, A. R. F. Evers#ep. 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
lovember 25, 1907. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


———— 
rae. All matters intended for the text portion of this Journau, includ- 
tng queries, must be addressed to “Tun Borrors, Tur Britis 
JOURNAL oF PHorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand 

London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

«" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answerenA 

As unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

«° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*s* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henny 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photooranhs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 
fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. C, Harrison, 69, Southtown, Great Yarmouth, 
Lily,” lyino at Burah Castle. Great Yarmouth. 
. Thirlwell, 21, Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees, Six Photographs of Model of Steam 
Ship “ Mauretania.” 


L. W.—We should say the 1 
with gold and platinur 
papers come very near 
the paper at all 

CotourED Pictures. 
to avoid the 
in water-colours 


Photograph of River Steamzr 


rint is on a matt collodion paper, toned 
m, but some of the dead matt gaslight 
to the same effect. We should not call 
a suitable one for the negative. 
—Would you kindly inform me the best way 
ollowing? After having coloured a portrait 
on rough platinotype paper, with the light on 
the picture from over the left shoulder, when reversed the work 
on it shows the touches of the brush, whereas in the other light 
it looks more even and smooth. Customers often judge their 
photographs from the reverse light. Do you think the above 
would be due to the roughness of the paper?—Cotour. 

As a rule, most pictures look best when they are illuminated 
from the same direction as that in which they were painted. 
This would be more palpable with those on a rough surface than 
with those on a smooth one. 

Gum Cotours.—Can you inform me where I can obtain “ gum paint ”? 
C, Hin. 

We scarcely know what you mean by “gum paint.” With all 
water colours the pigment is ground up with a solution of gum. 
The moist water colours are ground with a solution of gum and 
glycerine ; the latter 1s to preserve the colours in. the moist condi- 
tion. Of course, these colours are sold by all dealers in artists’ 
materials, and also by most stationers. 


“ 


Grarnine Zinc.—I should be glad if you could favour me with the 
following information—yiz., to make a dead matt surface 
on sheets of zinc, which are used for purposes of the dry-mounting 
process.—Doaein. 

The usual method of graining zinc is to wet the plate, dust it 
over with graining sand, such as is used for graining lithographic 
stones, and then grind with a piece of thick plate glass or a piece 
of litho stone, until a smooth and even suriace is obtained. 

J. L. Zaprx (Johannesburg).—The Schroeder lamp and powder obtain- 
able from, Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., 
or other London dealers. 


MinpEweEp LANTERN SxipEs.—I made some lantern slides some time 
since. On inspecting some of them recently I observed what 
appears like spots of mildew or fungi, though they are sealed up 
at edges in usual way, and have been kept in a fairly dry place. 
Do you think if new ones were treated with formalin before 
finally dried it would prevent this? One could understand it 


better if they had beem exposed, as gelatine is so hydroscopic.— 
ALPHA. 

Undoubtedly it would, as the gelatine is rendered less absorbent 
of moisture, and retains some proportion of the antiseptic formal- 
dehyde. 

ENLARGEMENT SPEED NumBeRs.—Is there any way of converting the 
density of negatives, as found from Dawson’s densitometer to 
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Yettow Bromrpr 


Caxcrum Cutormpr Compounp.—May ! ask you to 


Watkins’ method, as given in his “ Manual,” third edition, page 
53, and vice-versa? If so, what is the calculation and how made? 
—J. H. Sropparr. 


We know of no conversion rule. 


J. H.—(1) The title in the case of the card you send is evidently 


written in Indian ink or “photopake,” on the negative with a 
fine brush, (2) The card appears to have received a baryta 
coating. 


P.O.P. av Nigur.—Will you kindly let me know if P.O.P. prints can 


be made by artificial light? Electricity is not available. I 
believe there is some way also of partially printing and then 
developing. Does this give equally good results? How is it 
done? Is there any paper which prints in artificial light and 
gives as good results as P.O.P., and with the purple tone of 
these?~-TuE Axspor. 

Except electric enclosed arc or mercury-vapour there is no 
satisfactory means of fully printing out by artificial light. By 
using the development process, incandescent gas or magnesium 
ribbon can be employed, but the process of taking off a fair 
number of prints will be rather slow. The results, if toned after 
development, are equal to those by printing-out. Formule for 
the developers are given on page 817 of the 1908 “ Almanac.” A 
fairly good imitation of P.O.P. is a bromide print toned by hypo- 
alum. See “ Almanac,” 1908, p. 825. 


Formura WantED.—Could you give me a formula for reducing toned 


bromide prints (ferricyanide and sulphide) ?—Puzziep. 

One method of reducing is to treat prints in the usual way, in 
the hypo-alum bath. About the best reducer is a mixture of 
equal parts of copper chloride solutiom (5 per cent.) and salt 
(15 per cent.). See the “ Almanac, ’ 1908, p. 652. 


J. W. Pickrrtne.—The paragraph should read : “ A 2-inch head, with 


a 16-inch lens, will require a longer exposure than a 2-inch head 
with a 10-inch lens, because of the greater distance from sitter 
to lens.” 


—The whites of some of my bromide prints (done 
within a year) are a yellowish tinge. What is the fault in work- 
ing? My procedure is to develop with metol-hydroquinone or 
metol, place in plain hypo bath for 15 minutes at least, give six 
changes of water, place in alum solution a few moments, then 
wash for an hour or two in running water, but without as many 
hand changes as I should like. I do not use any clearing bath. 
Hypo bath is 12 ozs. of hypo to 60 ozs. water, often only 50 ozs. 
of water. Alum ‘bath also 1s variable in strength.—Bromipn. 


Stain is probably due to not washing out developer before 
fixing. You should always wash after hydroquinone, and use 
an acid fixing bath for preference. 


ive me some infor- 
mation as follows? What amount of asbestos is used (say per lb.) 
with the calcium chloride in making the tablets used in the 
tubes containing platinum paper to attract the damp? Also 
what quality of calcium chloride is used? Do you know of any 
manufacturers of this compound?—Prrcy §. Doucury. 

The more calcium chloride you can use the better. We have 
made the compound by mixing calcium chloride with hot water 
to a saturated solution, soaking the asbestes in the liquid and 
drying on a stove. We know of no firm which manufactures the 
compound. 


-PLatr Proc —I should be much obliged if you will 
inform me, through your “ Correspondents” column, as to tlhe 
date of tho first patent application (presumably in Germany) for 
the Krayn screen-plate colour process, and also the number 
and date of the British patent for same.—Scrrmn-Pra’ 

The date (of sealing) of the German patent (No. 167,232) is 
September 24, 1904. The dates (of application) of the British 
patents are September 22, 1905, and January 25, 1906. 


Rerizctor ror Ennareine.—I shall esteem it a great favour if 


you will tell me if a reflector can be used instead of a plano- 


convex condenser for enlarging. I have made an enlarging box 


for 5 x 4 negatives, lighted by two incandescent gas burners, 
but do not get equal illumination, as I have not been able to 


afford a condenser. I have tried ground glass, and ta 
paper in front of the lights, but still they show when ca 
the screen. If a reflector would answer can you tell me 1 
they are procurable?—A. Surrx. 

J. Lancaster and Son, Birmingham, make apparatus suit 
your purpose. 


ENLARGEMENT QuERIES.—l. What strength of an incandescen 
light is required for making enlargements? 2. What cla 
a lens do you recommend, also condenser? 3. Please des 
how to discover a “good” from a “bad” condenser when 
chasing, 4. Please state mames and prices of books on er 
ing by artificial light, etc., also working up enlargemen 
black and white and colouring.—Ecctes. 


1. For smail work, say 15 x 12 from thin negatives, i 
descent gas of, say, 50 to 60 candle power is sufficient 
highest power burner sold by the gasfitters will answer tc 
description. For enlarging to greater dimensions, and 
negatives which may be hard and dense, a more powerfu 
penetrating light, such as the 1’ incandescent or si 
light, is necessary; for commercial work an arc, best o 
enclosea patvern, Is practically essential. For very weak 
negatives a professional enlarger will use an oil lamp fo: 
best results. 2. A good anastigmat is advisable, but fi 
thi rectilinear of good quality will serve excellently. U 
long a focus as your space will permit. If using are lig] 
not use a lens with vulcanite or celluloid iris, as the heat 
probably destroy it. With incandescent gas it will be 
The usual double condenser of two 
monly used. 3. You can do little more than note colo 
gla regular form of surface, and freedom from striz. 
glass should be clear and not green in colour. 4. “ Bre 
Enlarging,” by S. H. Fry (6d.); “Photographic Enlargeme 
y G. Wheeler (1s.); “Retouching Negatives and Photogray 
by Robert Johnson (2s.). 
Sypvey H. Carr.—You need not take the lens into consideré 
but the Tight-tilter should be adjusted to suit the plate. Mi 
Sanger Shepherd or Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright ca 
his for you. It is important for you to haye the best oj 
qualities. We would suggest “optical flats” for the gla 
he filters. A graduated filter will have no particular advai 
for your purpose. 


ylano-conyex lenses is 


Removine Paint rRoM PHorograpH.—Can you please inforn 
whether, and how, I can remove the oil painting from a p 
graph, probably an enlargement about twenty-five 
The likeness was lost when the paint was put on, and if i 
be removed without spoiling the photograph the picture ¥ 
be of far more value than at present. Thanking you ina 
pation.—_CHARLES MARSHALL. 


We do not think that, by amy means, you will succes 
removing the paint without injuring the photograph. 
so long a time the oil in the paint will have become thorot 
oxidised. The only thing we can suggest is that you ty 
effect of benzol on a small portion of the picture and see 


it acts. 
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The “British Journal Almanac,” 1903.—At the time of going to 
s, 24,782 copies of the total edition of 25,000 have been sold. 
ihe remaining 218 copies will probably be in the hands of the trade 
the time these lines appear. 
Mr. Alexander Mackie, in an article on “Stand Development,” 
@ 919, takes exception to recent dicta of Messrs. Wratten and 
aiwright, and supports this method of developing as economical, 
iistying practical conditions, and sufficiently free from unavoidable 
whacks. 
The Autochrome Pyro Developer.—MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz 
we found that a quite small proportion of sodium bisulphite is 
good a preservative as any for the Autochrome solution A, which 
ed to be made with water in place of alcohol. 
. 920.) 
The Warner-Powrie process came before the R.P.S. on Tuesday 
ening last. (P. 928.) 
a regret to announce the death of Mr. 


9.) 


Martin Jacolette. 


“ CoLour-PHoToGRAPHY ” SUPPLEMENT. 

4a present issue concludes the volume of the ‘ Colour-Pho 
aphy” Supplement. The index will appear with the “ British 
umnal” of December 27. 
Signor Achille Cararra, of Messina, sends us the results of experi- 
ents in preparing a non-screen panchromatic plate by the bath- 
igmethod. (P. 89.) 
MM. A. and L. Lumiére and A. Seyewetz on the control of Auto- 
nome plates during development. We publish the full text of the 
per a brief abstract of which appeared in our issue of a fortnight 
Bo. (P. 90.) 
A note by M. Wallon on when to intensify an Autochrome, by 

Gravier on a three-solution Autcchrome outfit, and on spectrum 
ts for over and under exposure of Autochromes appear on page 93. 
pte Krayn Screen-plate.—Information gathered from the current 
eiman journals appears on page 93. 
A German patent has been eranted to still another screen-plate 
Mocess. (P. 94.) . 
A note written after witnessing a performance of colour cine- 
pouehy by Mr. G. A. Smith, of the Urban Co., appears on 
age 94. 
The “Patents Chronology ” commenced twelve months ago con- 
Itdes in the present issue of the “Colour Photography” Supple- 
lent. (P. 95.) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1907. 


Price TwoPence. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A writer in the “Photographic Times 
has evolved a somewhat new theory with 
; regard to the best method of obtaining 
even illumination when printing from a negative. Con- 
sidering that the plate is not evenly illuminated in the 
camera owing to the obliauity of the light near the mar- 
gins, and to the cutting off of light by the lens mount, 
etc., he argues that a negative is, of necessity, denser at 
the centre than at the edoes, and, therefore, that we should 
endeavour to counteract this want of uniformity by print- 
ing with a small illuminant placed approximatelv at the 
focal length of the lens from the plate, or a little less. At 
first sight this seems a very vlausible argument. The 
margins of the plate often receive less than half the light 
that reaches the centre of the plate, and therefore the 
rest of the argument seems to follow quite naturally. But 
if we look at a number of negatives made under these 
conditions, we shall see very little evidence of this uneven 
illumination, and if we print from them with a small light 
as suggested, we shall probably get a print showing a vig- 
netted effect. The fact seems to be that the writer referred 
to is treating the matter from a purely optical standpoint, 


Even ” 


Illumination 
In Printing, 


and is neglecting the chemical effects of exposure and the 
practical methods of exposure. Even though it is true 


that the illumination of the plate falls off rapidly from the 
centre to the margins. this effect will not be apparent 
unless we expose in such a manner as to record it. If the 
exposure in the centre is just “correct,” the falling off 
will be recorded by decided under-exposure effects every- 
where excepting just at the centre, in which case we shall 
certainly consider the whole to be under-exposed. If, how- 
ever, we increase the exposure, then, in accordance with 
the photo-chemical laws governing exposure, the gradation 
from the centre to the margins will be flattened and the 
differences will become invisible. Another point that this 
writer seems to have overlooked is the fact that the deposit 
forming the negative image will transmit a larger propor- 
tion of direct than of oblique light. The light from the 
lens has not to pass through a scattering medium before it 
reaches the sensitive surface, whereas that from the light 
used for printing has to do so, which fact introduces a 
factor that our writer does not seem to have considered. 


A We recently had the opportunity of 
Stereoscopic inspecting a unique camera of the reflex 
Reflex type manufactured to the special order 
Telephot. of that most accomplished photographer 


of scenery, Mr. H. G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. The camera is 
provided with a pair of lenses of 24 inches focus, but by 
twice turning the beam of rays back at a small angle to 
itself the distance between lens and plate is reduced to 
one-third the “back focus” of the lens. This is done by 
interposing two mirrors in the path of the rays from each 
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lens, and thus securing large images of distant objects at 
sacrificing the 
rapidity of the lens. As thus made by the Vegea Société 
in Geneva, cameras of this description have been in use 
for some year or two, but the model we have examined 
is, we believe, the first in which reflex focussing has been 
The separation of the lenses is 12 inches, 
and by adjustment of the mirrors any necessary registra- 
tion of the two stereoscopic pictures can be done most con- 
Such an apparatus, if as ibeau- 
tifully made as the instrument we have seen, is most wse- 
ful for obtaining striking stereoscopic photographs of 
subjects, a clear view of which can be had from a distant 
For topographical purposes it can often be of 


a short camera extension, and without 


introduced. 


veniently while focussing. 


standpoint. 
the greatest service. 


* * * 
Exposure 
with 
Autochromes. 


had the advantage of collaborating with Mr. 
Piper, it was pointed out that, while 
even a very little 
and it was better to err on the side 
later in the day and in the shade 
most important thing to avoid. 
overexposure we were, of course, considering a “ correct’ 


of under-exposure, ye 


exposure to be that indicated by the meter, but it was 


quite obvious that in the circumstances the meter could 
not be giving a correct reading. Our experience was tha: 
the meter was on 


of subjects. If exposure thus varies with the changes o 
light that take p 


this we find to be most distinctly the case. 


single day. 
* * * 


Half-tones 
By Wire. 


in transmitting half-tone images by wire. 


mitter. 
as very feeble currents suffice. 


telegraph lines. 


* * * 

ae Eres! There are some few consolations in the 
eight of a Pein mace ition 6 

Photograph. photographic business after all. One 


who had been photographed but had not paid. 
asked for evidence of the debtor’s means. The photographer 
therefore exhibited the picture he had taken, showing his 
recalcitrant sittér clothed in purple and fine linen and 
surrounded by a numerous progeny. The photograph was 


admitted as evidence, and an order to pay issued against 
the defendant, who did not appear. 


We see from “ Photography” that Mr. 
Child Bayley has made some experiments 
on exposure that fully confirm previous 
statements of our own with regard to the uncertainty that 
prevails when dealing with variable conditions of light. 
In our little book, “Colour Photography,” in which we 
Welborne 
in bright sunlight 
over-exposure was a thing to be avoided, 


under-exposure was a 
In speaking of under- and 


y reliable, even in the summer, during 


a few hours of the day, and with a certain limited class 


ace in the course of the day we must 
expect similar variations to occur as the season alters, and 
Mr. Bayley 
considers that at this time of the year a speed of Watkins 
1 is more nearly correct than a speed of 2 for outdoor 
subjects. If anything, this probably understates the differ- 
ence, for we have noted bigger variations than this in a 


The “Matin” reports that Mr. Pascal 
Berjonneau, an engineer, has succeeded 
Little detail is 
given, it only being stated that a Morse instrument is used, 
and that it can be adapted either as receiver or trans- 
It is not necessary to work on telephone lines, 
A reproduction of the 
facade of the “Matin” Office, said to be made by the 
process, is given, and it is stated that when certain im- 
provements which Mr. Berjonneau and his co-worker, Mr. 
Grineaux, are carrying on at their laboratory at Neuilly 
are complete, experiments will be made on the State 


of them came to a photographer the 
other day on his asking for the committal of a customer 


The judge 


Gold A short paper in the “Chem 
Ghromate. Zeitung ” for November 27 last (p. 1,. 
gives the results of some experiments by Dr. N. A. Or 
on the chromate of gold, a compound which may 


assumed to have some interest to makers of P.( 
ordinary and self-toning. Dr. Orlow finds that 
perfectly soluble gold chromate can be prepared 


formula Aus (Cr04)5.CrO3. This formula represe 
first analyses of small quantities of the compound | 
given. The chromate was prepared by treating fres 
precipitated silver chromate with a solution of 
chloride. An orange-coloured solution results, and 
evaporation deposits gold, leaving crystals correspond 
to the above formula. 


oo 


A YEAR OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue personal acquaintance of three-colour photograj 
which photographers have been able to make during 
present year, thanks to the Lumiére Brothers, has undot 
edly stimulated interest in other processes of colour phe 
graphy, while there is equally substantial proof that 
advent of the Autochrome plate has revived the z 
of many who, but for it, might have transfer: 
heir allegiance to some newer form of recreation ; wl 
yet again there is also the accession of raw recruits, wh 
first purchase and use of a camera have been made sol 
or the purpose of obtaining records in colour by the n 
direct process. The photographic trade has reason, the 
ore, to foster these new departures not for what is 
be immediately got out of them, but in order to strengtk 
he conviction that colour photography, divested of 
awesome aspect, is to be taken as a matter of course a 
o be studied and practised like carbon printing 
bromide-enlarging. In discharge of this duty the tre 
has already been helped by one or two of its membe 
who have been quick fo perceive the opportunities 
he manufacturer in the Autochrome process. Other p 
cesses, it may be fairly assumed, will be no less prol 
in their generation of saleable accessories, and thus colc 
photography will be given all the representation in { 
dealers’ catalogues which is thought necessary for 
adequate chaperonage in the eyes of those who, let 
suppose, have not seen the twenty-four pages of 1 
“British Journal Almanac” which Messrs. Sanger-Sh 
herd devote to a price-list of its appliances and materie 
But there are other less evident phenomena which prese 
the day of colour photography, and will, no doubt, 
much to hasten it. Anyone who peruses the applicatic 
for Royal letters patent which are published in our pag 
week by week must have noticed the large number wh: 
relate to colour photography. That many of these are 4 
impracticable ideas of enthusiastic visionaries we, who } 
a few of them before they reach the authorities at Sou 
ampton Buildings, are fully aware, but the fact rema: 
that much work is being done in colour processes w: 
commercial aims, and destined—some of it—to commerce 
success. 

Then who shall deny the imminency of colour pho 


graphy when an ancient and dignified body like the Roy 


Photographic Society, with nearly sixty years of traditioi 
gathers its friends and neighbours together and see 
to find how it may best employ the weight of its authori 
in aiding the progress of colour photography. To clé 
this ancient body with a mere stripling such as t 
year-old Society of Colour Photographers would be | 
impertinence, yet the youth with hot enthusiasm h 
metaphorically taken his coat off and rolled up his sleev 
has made himself known in every quarter of the globe, h 
held one exhibition, and will hold another in the eal 
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summer of next year, and under the administration of its 
hon. secretary promises to grow to a career of usefulness. 

One further sigu of the growing interest in colour 
photography may be discerned in the interest taken in 
the monthly supplement to our own journal under the 
fitle of “ Colour Photography.” It has been our policy to 
deal in these special pages with whatever seemed deserv- 
ing of permanent record. At the risk of loading the 
columns of “ Colour Photography ” too heavily with matters 
of historical interest we have published a “ Patents 
@hronology,” in which we have given a précis of the 
British specifications of inventions from the date of the 
frst of these documents until the time (1904-5) when a 
systematic record of patents is to be found in the “ British 
Journal.” This “chronology” is fortunately completed 
in the present issue of “Colour Photography,” and its 
absence from future issues of the “ Supplement” will thus 


give us the opportunity of devoting greater space for 
matter of more immediate practical interest. Still we may 
feel some satisfaction at having compressed into the first 
annual volume of the “Supplement” a chronological 
record of what has been patented, in the way of colour 
photography, in the United Kingdom, since the first 
assic application of Du Hauron. We would only add 
that with the last issue of the year will be issued both the 
general index to the “Journal” and a separate index to 
he “Colour Photography ” supplement. The latter may 
thus be separately bound, and may, we hope, rank as a 
reference volume in colour photography from the fact 
that to its index will be appended a separate set of 
references to colour matters in the “Journal.” One 
single consultation will thus refer the reader to all the 
articles, papers, patents, etc., which have appeared from 
the office of the “B.J.” during the year. 


io) 


ct 


STAND DEVELOPMENT. 


AprnovcH the method of developing plates known as Stand 
Development has been advocated and proclaimed for several 
years, and experience has shown that the departures from the 
isual conditions of development which may be made on adopt- 
ing this method at times give rise to results abnormal, or at 
least unexpected, it is curious that no systematic inquiry has 
heen made into the causes of the variations. that are noticeable. 
Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright in instituting an investiga- 
fion into the subject will deserve our thanks, and it is to be 
hoped that they may be induced to continue these experiments 
i the same lines but broadening their enquiry. 
The paper which was recently published in Tur Bririsu 
OuRNAL or PHoroGrapHy was, I believe, issued originally as 
jleaflet primarily addressed by Messrs. Wratten to the users of 
eir plates, and presumably their remarks and strictures were 
tended to be read: in connection with the use of those plates. 
ith this limited application, criticism of their precepts would 
as much out of place as criticism of the formula they give for 
@ development of their plates on their plate boxes. ‘They 
ake the plates and should know what may and may not be done 
ith them. But as the publication of the paper in the “B.J.” 
md elsewhere as a substantive article causes the publication to 
taken as general, no apology is needed for my venturing to 
fer from them in some of their criticisms and disagreeing with 
ome of their statements. 


A Query as to Extravagance. 
The economy of the system is impugned on the ground that 
ithe tanks made for the purpose, ingenious and convenient as 
ey are, require a very large quantity of developer.” Pre- 
ably it is intended to say, they require an unnecessarily 
ge quantity, and it is the fact that the commercial articles 
erally do. But that goes to prove that the tanks are really 
tither “ingenious nor economical.” The fault is with the 
mks therefore, and not attributable to the system. But 
ieeording to Messrs. Wratten’s measurements the quantity em- 
loyed in “ one of the smallest” of the commercial tanks con- 
Micted for six half-plates is 29 oz., say 30 oz. to make a round 
mmber, and as throughout the paper a solution consisting of 
hormal developer diluted ten times is given as typical, and 
etefore the equivalent amount of normal developer for six half- 
lates would calculate out at 3 oz., it can hardly be conceded 
at they have made good their case against economy. 


Stand Development, Quick and Slow. 
It seems more than possible that Messrs, Wratten have used 
Hf expression “ Stan Development” in a limited and some- 
4 misleading sense, without realising that they have done so. 


| 


The context of their papers shows that they regard stand deve- 
lopment as essentially connected with the use of extremely 
diluted developer. It does not necessarily mean anything of 
the kind. The objects of the method of placing the plates 
upright in a'rack are, primarily, two: in order to save the table 
Space required when a number of dishes are used, and in order 
to prevent the mottling that frequently occurs when plates are 
developed in dishes without constant rocking. A more dilute 
developer than usual is generally, but not necessarily, employed, 
but the precise strength of the developer is very much a matter 
of personal convenience. A developer that acts too quickly to 
allow the plates to be removed from the tank without risk of 
showing a marked difference in the stages of development be- 
tween the first and the last is naturally not a convenient one, 
while, on the other hand, a developer that requires an hour or 
more is likely to cause inconvenience in another direction. 
Probably the balance of advantage will be found in arranging 
for development to take from 15 to 30 minutes. This will not 
involve extreme dilution of the developer, and thus the risk of 
‘those troubles arising, which Messrs. Wratten have referred to 
as incidental to the method of development, will be reduced, and 
with a really ingeniously designed tank the cost of the developer 
will still be well under that required with the ordinary tray 
method. The tank arrangement should preferably be a rack 
closely fitting into a tank, and so constructed that, while suffi- 
cient space was left between the plates, where the developer is 
required, no unnecessary space is left elsewhere. This arrange- 
ment is especially convenient from the facts that the operations 
of fixing and washing can be carried out. without transferring 
the plates from the rack in which they were held for develop- 
ment, thus minimising the necessity for handling them while 
wet, and that the plates can be removed from the tank and the 
developer stirred from time to time if necessary. 


The Unimportance of Stand-Development 
Irregularities, 

Ti is to be gathered that Messrs. Wratten’s deprecatory atti- 
tude towards stand development arises from their having 
approached the subject from a particular point of view, that 
point of view being that some system of development based 
upon the calculation of the time occupied is the only desirable 
or corr.ct method to employ. It is perhaps a natural point of 
view for the plate maker to take, and it must be conceded that 
for plate testing it is useful, and in some special applications of 
photography a time system is the only system possible. But 
because dilution of the developer upsets or renders more diffi- 
cult the apvlication of the time it takes to complete development 
it does not follow that the employment of dilute developer is 


is 
~ 


‘ 
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either unscientific or rable. 


un 
graphers do not practise any 


The majority of photo- 
timing, method. They cover their 
plates with the developer and take them out when, according to 
their judgment, development has reached the proper stage. In 
using stand development they do the s The time occupied 
is longer. It is purposely arranged to be so, but as in either 
case time is not a matter of consideration, it is only a matter 
of convenience and not of necessity to know even approximately 
how long development will take. It is interesting to learn that 
the time of development. increases out of proportion to the degree 
of dilution of the developer, and that the proportion further 
differs with some developers according to the amount of air in 
the water, but the knowledge of these facts, which seem to 
Messrs. Wratten to have so important a bearing on the utility 
of the stand method of 4 pment, is really of quite minor 
importance except from the particular standpoint from which 
they view the position, 

In concluding their paper Messrs. Wratten deal with tank 
markings and fog, and here they give a lugubrious list of pitfalls 
to be encountered, and it must be admitted that their list is not 
complete. There are others they have not alluded to, probably 
have not met with. But though some of ‘the reasons they give 
for defects are obviously sound, there are some that are a little 
far fetched. It is hardly conceivable, for instance, that the air 
of a dark-room that one could breathe without discomfort could 
be sufficiently bad to affect appreciably the whole of the solution 
in a tank, seven or more inches deep, in the space of time that 
development occupies. That there are certain precautions 
necessary to be observed in adopting the stand method just as 
there are in the ordinary method, and that the neglect of 
observing these precautions under any circumstances is likely 
to affect results injuriously, is axiomatic. It is well to point 
out what these precautions are, and in doing so general terms 
were sufficient, but it was unfortunate that general terms were 
maintained throughout the papers. To say that the use of 
pyro-ammonia as the developer will cause green fog as a general 
statement is not true, but to apply the same statement specifi- 
cally to a certain plate, or, more broadlv. to add, with some 
plates, alters the position entirely. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Messrs. Wratten intended their depreciation of the system 
to apply to its employment with their own plates, but they do 
not say so. They mention incidentally a particular variety of 


evelk 


their plates, but that is only in connection with time calcul 
tions. The omission was probably an oversight, or was thoug! 
unnecessary 1n a communication addyessed to users of the 
plates. but its effect is to reduce much of what they say to tl 
| level of the general statement concerning pyro-ammonia as abo 
illustrated. That is faulty from want of specific application. 


A Future for Stand Development. 

The plate is a most important factor, and the behaviour of 
particular plate under conditions of development normal, and tl 
quality of the results thus produced are no guide whatever { 
what it will do under the modified conditions of stand develo 
ment. Some good plates behave badly under stand develo 
ment, especially with extremely diluted developer, just as son 
good plates behave badly with pyro-ammonia. That it is so do 
not imply a general condemnation of the plate, but knowled: 
of the fact broadens out the scope of an enquiry into the theot 
and practice of stand development immensely. The subject 
growing in interest and importance. The convenience of tl 
method in the saving of space. and indirectly of time, when mat 
plates have to be developed, is an advantage which, I venture | 
prophesy, has only to become better known and appreciated - 
lead to a revolution in development methods. If, as I conten 
the plate is an important, if not the most important, facto 
plate makers are equally concerned with plate users in clearit 
up the difficulties, accounting for the discrepancies that exis 
and formulating the condition for success. It is, therefor 
appropriate that the investigation should be carried out by 
firm of plate makers, and particularly appropriate that Messy 
Wratten and Wainwright should be that firm. Among the fir 
to take up the commercial manufacture of gelatine plates, no 
nearly three decades since, when the supremacy of Britain | 
that branch of industry was unchallenged and unchallengeabl 
they were accorded at once a leading position among Britis 
plate makers, and although the science of plate-making h 
advanced enormously, and we are assailed on all sides, th 
maintain their position, and thus put us all under at least 
sentimental obligation to them in assisting to keep up ot 
national prestige. They can put us under a direct obligatic 
by continuing their experiments and allowing us to benefit 1] 
| the results of their investigation. 


ALEXANDER MACKIE. 


ON THE ALTERATION AND PRESERVATION OF 
PYROGALLIC ACID IN SOLUTION. 


Tt is well known to 


ev practical photographer that 


soltitions of pyrogallic acid in water requite to be used 


as quickly as possible after making, owing to their rapid 
alteration and development of a brown coloui, This colora- 
tion, which is evident very soon after the preparation of the 
solution, is produced more slowly in a solution prepared with 
boiled water and kept in a hermetically sealed bottle. Hitherto 
in preserving solutions of pyrogallic acid additions have been 
made of considerable quantities of sulphite of soda, together 
with small proportions of acid to neutralise the alkalinity of 
the sulphite. T how- 
ever, can only b able 
quantities of sulphite of soda is no disadvantage. But in the 
case, for example, of the development of Autochrome plates 
with pyrogallic acid, the sulphite of soda is not admissible, 
owing to its solvent action on the silver bromide of the film: 
it would prevent the necessary intensity being obtained on 
the plates. 
Solutions of p 


his method of preserving pyro solutions, 
e employed when the presence of consider, 


in aleohol discolour much more slowly 
than those in water of the same strength, and therefore this 


method of preparing the pyro solution has been preferred f 
| the.developer of .Autochrome plates. . Still, the alcohol 
developer does eventually discolour—at a rate which appears 
| depend upon the make of the pyrogallic acid. We have fou 
on leaving both sealed and unsealed bottles of 3 per cen 
alcoholic solution of pyro (re-sublimed) of three different man 
facturers, that the solutions in. bottles which were filled a1 
hermetically sealed discoloured slightly more rapidly than the 
exposed to the air, a fact for which, up till recently. we we 
unable to find any explanation, We tried the addition 

alcoholic pyrogallic solutions of small quantities of many ac 
substances, as well as those of a reducing character, in ord 
to prevent this discoloration. These substances had to 

used in very small doses, in order to preclude their injurio 
action on the Autochrome developer. The substance which 
smal] quantities has given us the best result is bisulphite of sod 
About one drop of the commercial sodium bisulphite is su 
cient to keep bright 100 ccs. of 3 per cent. alcoholic pyrogal. 
| acid solution of any manufacture. 

The results obtained with alcoholic 


solution haye led us 
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ther experiment with the action of bisulphite on solutions 
f pyro in water, which latter are, as is well known, much more 
able to alteration. Our experiments have been made on solu- 
ons of pyro in water, the strength of which has been from 
to 50 per cent., to which has been added from one to three 
pops of commercial sodium bisulphite solution per 100 ces. 
I pyro solution. They have been made both in the light 
nd in the dark, and with the employment of both ordinary 
1d distilled water. The following are the conclusions from 
ese experiments :— 

1, Solutions of pyrogallic acid in water discolour both in 
nd out of contact with the air, but the discoloration is con- 
derably more rapid in the former case. 

9, Light appears to have no appreciable action on the change. 
3, Solutions prepared with ordinary water discolour more 


rapidly than those in distilled water. In both cases the 
rapidity of discoloration imereases with the strength of the 
solution. 

4. The addition of commercial sodium bisulphite in very 
small quantity prevents the discoloration of these solutions. 
The portion of bisulphite necessary decreases with the strength 
of the pyro solution. For one litre of 3 per cent. pyro solution 
1 ce. of bisulphite solution is needed; for the same volume of 50 
per cent. pyro solution 2 ccs. of bisulphite are required. The: 
solutions of pyro and bisulphite in water can be conveniently 
employed in place of the solutions in alcohol for the develop- 
ment of Autochrome plates, as also for almost all other photo- 
graphic processes, 

A. anp L, Lumtern- 


A, SEYEWETZ. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF PORTRAITS. 


[In the following communication to 


‘Nature” Mr. Francis Galton endeavours to establish a method of charting the features of various 


types of face in such a way as to allow of the classification of portraits on this basis. If the conclusions hold good in the case of actual 


human portraits made by photography, it should be possible, 
of a formula.—Eps. “B.J.’’] 


KPERIMENTS of various kinds that I have made to define the facial 
wuliarities of persons, families, and races by means of measurement 
d to the following restilts that seem worthy of publication. The 
ost elementary form of portrait will alone be considered here, 
amely, the outline of the face from brow to chin, as in a shadow 
‘in a silhouette. It contains no sharply defined points whence 
easurements may be taken, but artificial ones can be determined 
th fair precision at the intersections of tangents to specified curves. 
will be shown that it is easy to “lexiconise” portraits by arranging 
. measurements between a few pairs of these points in numerical 
Wer, on the same principle that words are lexiconised in diction- 
ies in alphabetical order, and to define facial peculiarities with 


ater exactness than might have been expected. 


The Arithmetic of Beauty. 
The individuality of a portrait lies more in the relative positions of 
‘cardinal features (see the figures below) than in the shapes of the 


nes that connect them, so long as the general character of the con- 
ecting lines is roughly indicated. A few standard types, perhaps 
nin all (though I prefer to use more), represent as many concave, 
mvex, and sinuous varieties of outline, between each specified pair 
ithe six cardinal points, as need to be noted. I may recur to his 
la future letter. 
This will be apparent to the reader’s satisfaction if he compares 
ortraits under unfavourable conditions, as through a blurring 
dium, or out of focus; or, again, if he substitutes connecting links 
lat differ somewhat from the true ones. Consequently my first 
tleavour was to define accurately six points that should severally 
® good representatives of the six cardinal features in the outline. 
hose features, the limits of which are vague, are expressed by italic 
ters in Fig. 2, and their representative points by the same letters 
Meapitals in Fig. 3. The features are these :—c, the tip of the chin; 
the lower, and u, the upper lip; m, the hollow between the upper 


according to Mr. Galton, to describe a given type of face by means 


lip and the nose; n, the tip of the nose; f, the hollow between the 
nose and the brow. In order to find their respective representative 
points, proceed as shown in Fig. 2, by drawing (upon tracing paper) 
a tangent, YY, to both c and f. Then draw a short tangent to n 
parallel to YY (accidentally omitted in the Fig.). A tangent to both 
c¢ and m intersects the first of these lines at C and the second at N, 
and determines them. A line drawn from N tangential to f deter- 
mines F, Thus the fundamental triangle CNF is obtained, in which 
YCFY is used as the axis of Y, and the length of. CF (divided into 
100 equal parts, here called “cents ”) determines the scale of measure- 
ment. In the life-sized portrait of an adult, 1 cent may be regarded 
as roughly equivalent to 14 mm. or to 1/20th of an inch. M, and 
consequently the triangle CMN, is determined by the interesction 
of one line drawn from C with another from N, both tangents to m. 
U and L lie at the intersections of tangents drawn in either case, 
parallel to X and ON respectively. They require less attention than 
the preceding letters, because w and J are usually small. 

The positions of the six cardinal points may be expressed in either 
of two ways—(1) as in Fig. 3, by rectangular co-ordinates, YCY 
being the axis in Y, and XCX perpendicular to it, the axis in X. 
Or (2), as in Fig. 4, by triangulation. Here an additional line, NP, 
drawn perpendicularly from N to YCY, is convenient. I have com- 
pared both of these methods, and found each to have its advantages 
and disadvantages, depending on many variable causes, of which the 
scale of the portrait is one and the available instrument is another, and 
am inclined, on the whole, to prefer the methods of co-ordinates. 


The Use of Codified Portraiture Criminology. 

In my experiments I have chiefly used the side-view portraits, by 
George Vance, R.A., of his distinguished contemporaries, published 
in 1809 (two vols., folio, Longmans), which yielded sixty-eight pure 
profiles of about one-third the natural size. I lexiconised these in 
respect to the measures (entered to the nearest cm.) of the two. co- 
ordinates of N and M respectively (4 measures in all), and found, 
first, that no two of the numerical formule were the same; and, 
secondly, that in two-thirds of them the smallest difference between 
he most nearly resembling pairs was 3 cms. in one or more of the 
‘our measures. This conspicuous difference, equivalent to betweere 
1/6th and 1/7th of an inch in a portrait of the natural size, could never 
due to the inherent imperfection of the art of measurement, but 
o some gross blunder. It follows that the collection of sixty-eight 
portraits was lexiconised with remarkable precision. The data were 
insufficient to enable me to speak with much assurance of the gain 
shat would accrue from taking L and U into additional account, but 
heir correlations with C, M, N, and F, seeming to be very small, 
he gain ought to be great. 1 am content to under-rate this gain 
considerably, and to allow only fifteen-fold for it. On that basis a 
collection of 1,000 profiles from brow to chin could ke lexiconised. 
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zand searched with great ease. In 667 cases each portrait would have 
a clearly distinctive formula; in the remaining 333 there would be 
doubtful duplicates, and even triplicates, just as in any list of the 
names of 1,000 British persons there would be more than one Smith. 
In the report of a committee appointed by the Secretary of State 
in 1894 (C.—7,263, price 10d.) to inquire into the best means avail- 
sable for identifying habitual criminals, the following remark appears 
on p. 18:—“ An enormous amount of time is spent in examining the 
book of photographs. It will be seen from the figures furnished by 
Chief Inspector Neave that om March 1 last twenty-one. officers 
searched for twenty-seven prisoners—the total time spent being 574 
ours—and made seven identifications. This was an average of more 
than two hours for each prisoner sought for, and more than eight 
hours for each identification.” A similar search in a lexicon of 
portraits of the same size would occupy apparently fewer minutes 
than the above occupied hours 
I will go no further now into the results of my experiments than 
0 say that I have applied the above method to portraits of persons 
-of very different races, and have thus far found it efficient im all of 
-them. Francis Gatton. 


a 
ILFORD, LTD. 


Tue eleventh ordinary general meeting was held December 5 at 
Winchester House, Colonel Ivor Philipps, M.P., presiding. The 
chairman stated that the profit on the trading account showed a 
decrease, compared with the previous year’s figures, of about 
£14,000. Last year, however, the company established a record in 
their sales, but some of the causes contributing to that result were 
abnormal, and had not continued. The business had been affected 
by the unfavourable weather of the past season, and they had also 
been adversely affected by other circumstances, with the disappear- 
ance of which considerably better results might be hoped for in the 
future. The volume of the company’s business continued satisfac- 
tory, but the fierce competition and reckless price-cutting seriously 
reduced the profits. So long as the price-cutting continued, the 
manufacturer of photographic plates and paper would be unable to 
make the large profits on his turnover to which the shareholders had 
“been accustomed in the past. If they compared the company’s sales 
of 1903 with those of last year, they found that they were the same 
within a very small percentage, and yet the additional discounts 
hey had had to concede in 1907 amounted upon the year’s turnover 
to a sum equal to about 10 per cent. on their ordinary share capital. 
Tt was also very well known that the trade was more divided up 
than it was formerly. The directors were not without hope that 
the price-cutting might be put an end to in the interests of all con- 
cerned by means of a proper understanding among the trade itself. 
He could not hold out any immediate prospect of relief in this 
respect, but the matter was having the very serious attention of 
the directors. They were also devoting much thought to effecting 
economies in the working of the company’s factory, and they believed 
that much could be done in. this direction without endangering the 
efficiency of their manufactures or the quality of their production. 
They did not take a desponding view of the future. In spite of 
competition, the company held their own, although at the sacrifice 
of profits. The turnover was as large as it was when a dividend 
of 10 per cent. was being paid on the ordinary shares, and every 
effort was being and would be made to increase the turnover and 
to hold their present and secure new markets. He afterwards 
referred to circumstances which had arisen in connection with the 
termination of the agreement with Mr, E. B. Knobel, the late 
managing director, who, however, retained his seat as a member of 
the board, but who had to come up for re-election that day under 
the articles of association. The articles provided that, unless some 
one else was elected in the place of a retiring director, the latter 
continued in office, and in those circumstances the directors would 
have felt it necessary to submit to the meeting the name of some 
other gentleman for election in Mr. Knobel’s place. They had, 


however, been unwilling for various reasons to take this course, and 
Knobel had expressed his willingness to meet them in the 
His re-election, 
Two of their col- 
temporarily of 


Mr. 
matter by voluntarily retiring if he were re-elected. 
therefore, was to be regarded as only formal. 


deagues had consented to discharge the duties 


managing directors; the duty was purely honorary, without an 

extra fee. They were acting rather as a committee of 
to supervise temporarily the daily working of the business. Althoug 
Mr. Knobel had ceased to be managing director, no change wha 
ever had been made in the personnel of the factor y or in the scientif 
or commercial staff; and no alteration whatever had been made 
the quality of Ilford goods. 
of the report. 


1e bear 


He concluded by moving the adoptic 
Mr. A. R. Smith seconded the motion. A long di 
cussion followed, principally in connection. with the circumstance 


which had led to the differences between Mr. Knobel and tk 
dixectors. 
eo 
Exhibitions, 
Soe eee 
LANCASTER ‘PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Ar the recent exhibition the following awards were made in tl 
open classes by the judge, Dr. C. Thurstan Holland :— 


Class A—LLandscape, Seascape, and River Scenery. —C. F 
Hewitt, silver plaque, “Flecked “with Sunlight’ (No. 1); C. E 
Hewitt, placed 2nd (medal withheld under rule), “An Essex Hom 
stead *”’ (2); H. Lindoe. bronze plaque, “The Deserted Mill”? (15). 

Class B—Portraiture and Figure Studies—C. H. Hewitt, silve 
plaque, “The Mirror’ (35); E. Lee, bronze plaque, “ Condemned 
(58). 

Class C—Architecture, Interior or Exterior.—C. H. Hewitt, silve 
plaque, “In Canterbury Cathedral ” (71); G. J. T. Walford, brons 
plaque, “ Touched with Sunlight” (81). 

Class D—Uantern Slides (sets of four), any Subject.—J. Ludloy 
silver plaque, “ Winter” (85); G. A. Booth, bronze plaqu 
“Thrush” (83). 

Class E—Postcards (sets of three), 


any Subject.—Silver plaqu 
(silver medal withheld) ; bronze plaque, 


Currants” (92). 


J. Maddison, “ Bunch’ ¢ 


SOUTHSEA PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tuts exhibition was held as usual in the extensive rooms of tl 
society, 5,. Pembroke Road, Portsmouth, from November 29 ¢ 
December 5, and fully sustained its high reputation among the mo: 
important exhibitions of the country. The exhibits numbere 
between 700 and 800, and included a loan collection of some of th 
best work of our leading photographic artists, among whom at 
A. Horsley Hinton, Reginald Craigie, Alex. Keighley, F. Hollye: 
Arthur Marshall, J. Craig Annan, W. Thomas, F. J. Mortime 
Mrs. Barton, Harold Baker, J. C. §. Mummery, and many other 
of equal talent. 

Mr. H. Snowden Ward acted as judge and the prizes given wei 
silver vases 8in. high. 

In the large open class (any subject) the prize-winners were Mr 
G. A. Barton, Robert J. Cocks, R. Diihrkoop, Dan Dunlop, Oscz 
Hardee, H. Mortimer Lamb, Arthur Marshall, and Miss Agné 
Warburg, all the awards being of equal merit. Messrs. Henry . 
Comley and Alfred Taylor received special mention, and the fo 
lowing obtained hon. mention: Miss Gertrude Aitcheson, Herbe: 
Bairstow, Bertram Cox, Dr. Grindrod, ©. H. Hewitt, E. T. Holdin; 
Harold Jacob, J. B. Johnston, 8. G. Kimber, Mrs. Elizabeth Peal 


Ambrose Ralli, Miss Hilda Stevenson, H. V. Siimmons, an 
Miss Edith Willis. 
In Class B (lantern slides) vases were awarded to W. H. Tayk 


and Ellis Kelsey; special mention to A. LL. Watts and hon. mentio 
to R. Hancock, Victor Morris, and G. J. T. Walford. 

In the open class for Hants and Isle of Wight only there were 
large number of exhibits, the winning exhibitors being F. 4 
Swaine and A. W. Ward, hon. mention being given to pictures b 
Miss Mary Best, Rev. T. A. Cooper, Colonel Johnstone, C. B. Bas 
Schon, and Louis J. Steele. 

In the members’ classes this year there were more exhibitors an 
manv more exhibits, and the work was aboye the standard of pre 
vious years. 

In the class for framed prints (any subject) the vases wel 
awaraed to §. Dawe (two, one of which he did not take, as h 
} preferred to take the one awarded to him in the lantern class, th 
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tules not allowing one competitor to receive more than two prizes 
in all), Colonel Johnstone, F. J. Lawton, E. H. Plumpton, L. J. 
Steele (two), and A. W. Ward (two), special mention being given to 
pictures by S. Dawe, L. J. Steele (two), and A. W. Ward, and hon. 
mention to works by M. W. Cliffe, 8. Dawe (two), Colonel John- 
stone, C.B. (three), Louis J. Steele (six), and A. W. Ward. 

In Class E (for those who had not previously won any award), 
also framed prints (any subject), vases were awarded to A. J. Luke 
and J. C. Thompson, hon. mention being given to pictures by 
W. H. Barrell (three), A. J. Luke, and W. Stimson (four) 

In the lantern slide class the winners of the vases were §. Dawe 
and Colonel Johnstone, and hon. mention was given to F. 8. Hoyte. 

The Canning Challenge Shield, presented by Henry A. Canning, 
Bsq., to the exhibitor of the best average work in the members’ 
dasses, was won by S. Dawe. 

The hon. secretary and the Committee of Management of the 
Exhibition are very gratified with the success of the exhibition. 
and are particularly grateful to those who have contributed to ane 
Joan collection so many of their valuable works. They are also 
yery gratified with the exhibits sent for competition, which com- 
prise works of the highest standard. The average quality through- 
out take: collectively is excellent. 3 


— 


Patent Dews, 


——».___ 


Process patents—applications and specifications i 
4 —are treated 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” o 


_ The following applications for patents hav. receiv v 
ed ae ay i) ts have been received between 
‘Execrric Lamps.—No. 25,511. 
_ photographic lamps 
- London. 
‘Suorrers.—No. 25,537. Improvements in or connected with roller 
linds or shutters. Arthur Wells, 4, South Street, Finsbury. 
London. ‘a 
Privtinc.—No. 25,730. Improvements in making tones for use in 
photographic processes. William Charles Masser and William 
Hudson, Hatfield Street, Works, Stamford Street, London. 

Rurtex Camrras.—No, 25,875. Improvements in folding reflex 
cameras. Herbert Holmes and Houghtons Limited, 88, High Hol- 
born, London. 

Caeras.—No, 25,966. Improvement in photographic cameras. 


John Kershaw and Charles Henry Watson, 313, High Holborn 
London. ; 


Improvements in electric portable 
Oscar Thomas Banks, 49, Mortimer Street, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
_ London, W.C. 


Yoane Barns,—No. 25,869, 1906. The claim is for ammonium 
hyposulphite as a fixing agent for plates and papers. Im order to 
obtain a suitable bath it is not necessiry to use pure ammonium 
hyposulphite itself, but sodium hyposulphite may be dissolved in 

water to form a fixing bath and then a suitable proportion of an 

ammonium salt added, such as for instance ammonium chloride or 
ammonium sulphate. In preparing a fixing bath in this way it is 

Preferable to arrange the bath so that it contains substantially 

‘mmonium hyposulphite, but an excess of one of the ingredients 

may be present. : 
The improved fixing agent may also be provided in the solid 

state. For this purpose solid sodium hyposulphite, preferably 
the desiccated sodium hyposulphite, is mixed with a suitable ammo- 
nium salt, such as, for instance, ammonium chloride or ammonium 
sulphate; in order to cbtain the new fixing bath it is then only 
hecessary to dissolve this mixture in a suitable proportion of water. 

a new fixing agent has the advantage that when it is used the 

Xing operation occupies only one-half the time consumed when 


sodi 7 ; ; 

oc hyposulphite is used; moreover when several plates are 
8 succession in the same bath the duration of t 
emains unaltered, whereas in a sodium hyposulphite 


e fixing 
ath the 


duration of the operation becomes much longer after a few plates 

have been fixed. Again, when the ammonium hyposulphite has - 
been used several times it remains clear and colourless and does 

not discolour the negatives or cause spots in them. 

The following examples illustrate the invention, the parts being 
by weight :— 

1. In order to prepare a fixing bath according to the present in- 
vention, 24.8 parts of crystallised sodium hyposulphite are dis- 
solved in 50 parts of water, and, on the other hand, 10.6 parts of 
ammonium chloride are dissolved in 50 parts of water. These two 
solutions are mixed together to produce the fixing bath, which is 
used in the usual manner. 

2. A fixing bath showing substantially the same properties a: 
those of 1 is obtained by dissolving together in 100 parts of water, 
24.8 parts of crystallised sodium hyposulphite, 5.3 parts vf 
ammonium chloride, and 6.6 parts of ammonium sulphate. This 
bath affords all the advantages above mentioned. 

5. When the improved fixing agent is to be provided in the solid 
state it may be made as follows, it being of great technical im- 
portance that it is not necessary to prepare the pure ammonium 
hyposulphite, which salt is rather expensive and in the solid state 
is hygroscopic:—3 parts of desiccated sodium hyposulphite are 
thoroughly mixed with 2 parts of ammonium chloride; this mix- 
ture is preferably incorporated with a small proportion of sodium 
bisulphite, for instance with 0.3 parts of it, to give the mixture 
an acid reaction. 

When preparing from this rapid fixing salt a fixing bath ready 
for use, ib is only necessary to dissolve the salt in water, for 
instance 20 parts of the fixing salt may be dissolved in 100 parts of 
water. 

4. As already stated, it is not necessary that the fixing bath « 
should contain substantially ammonium hyposulphite, the technical 
effect of the present invention being also attained if the fixing bath 
contains ammonium hyposulphite in addition to sodium hyposul- 
phite. In this case sodium hyposulphite is in excess in comparison 
with the ammonium salt used as the other ingredient. 

For instance, in preparing a fixing-bath or the improved fixing 
agent in the solid state according to the invention one may proceed 
as follows:—30 parts of desiccated sodium hyposulphite are 
thoroughly mixed with 10 parts of ammonium chloride; in order 
to give this mixture an acid reaction, which is preferable for use, 
the mixture is incorporated with a small proportion of sodiym 
bisulphite, for instance with two parts of it. 

In order to prepare a fixing bath ready for use from the rapid 
fixing salt thus obtained it is only necessary to dissolve 10 parts 
of it in 50 parts of water. A. G. Bloxam, for the Actien-Gesell- 
schaft fiir Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. 

Muttiete Firms.—No. 7,132, 1907. The claim is for roll or flat 
film, consisting of two parts; one of a colloid mixture and non- 
actinic in colour and serving as the support of the other, which is 
transparent and sensitised in the ordinary manner, the two being 
united by an intermediate soluble layer. 

The non-actinic colloid layer consists of gelatine, collodion, cellu- 
lose, etc., to which colouring matter of any non-actinic colour, 
generally black*(carbon, India ink, etc., or red aniline dyes, etc.) 
has been added. It is, moreover, rendered permeable to water by 
the addition of glycerine, gum, etc. This first layer or film forming 

the support is prepared by spreading and evaporating the fluid 

and smooth surface, for instance, a glass or marble 


mass on a rigid 


table. 
To this first layer is applied in any desired manner some soluble 


lutinant such as gum arabic, tragacanth gum, sugar, glucose, 
etc.; and on the surface thus formed and dried is spread the 
aterial constituting the usual photographic film. 

This second layer is coated or provided with a positive or negative 
emulsion, and then, when the whole is perfectly dry, the compound 
film is stripped from the rigid surface which has been used when 
preparing the same. 
The operations could also be reversed, that is to say, first the 
sensitive film may be prepared and the opaque film applied to the 
back of it, either by coating or by causing a sheet of opaque 
colloid material to adhere to it by means of a soluble agglutinant. 
The result is the same as before. 

The backed film thus obtained can be made in rolls or in film 


i aa Eh ek 
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it being necessary 
one or in the other 


plates separately, or arranged in packs withow 
© use intermediate black paper, either in the 
case. ‘ 

This double film is sensitive on one face, and non-actinic on the 
other, so that if several film plates are superposed in a 
zine or plate holder, the film plates can be exposed without fear 
hat the light which strikes the first one could reach t 
are placed behind it. 

The film has also the advantage of completély doing away with 
halation, and another advantage consists in the possibility of 
numbering directly the film plates by printing the numbers on the 
non-actinic colloid layer, instead of on paper bands as formerly. 
After the exposure of a roll film or plate of the present construc- 
tion, it is sufficient to immerse it for a few seconds either in ordi- 

mary water or in any suitable aqueous bath. The liquid penetzat- 

ing through the non-actinic colloid layer, which is permeable, 
softens and dissolves the agglutinant-so that the two portions of the 
film separate with the least effort, and even under the influence of 
their own weight. There is then left the ordinary transparent film 
which can be subjected to all the usual developing and printing 
operations. A. Lumiére et Ses Fils, Lyons, France. 
JENGRAVING ON GLAss PrLates By PuHoto:SanpBLast.—No. 2,291, 
(1907. The invention consists of a photographic process for trans- 
ferring designs, etc., to glass or stone for subsequent engraving by 


maga- 


hose which 


sandblast. An elastic gelatine sensitive mass is applied to the 
surface in a viscous state, rendered uniform in thickness 
by a wiping instrument, and then exposed to light under the 
design. 


At the edges of the plate, strips are provided :so that ther pro- 


and brittleness, would offer sufficient resistance to the sand for a 


would obstruct the penetration of the light to the base of the fi 
and, if less, on exposure to lig 
ciently hardened, so that 
water it would wash off. 
Assuming the picture contained on an ordinary photographie 
plate is to be transferred to the gelatine, the exposure is effected 
in the usual manner. Preferably a photographic plate produced 


m, 
t the gelatine would not-be sufti- 
not 


when sibsequently heated with 


by the wet collodium process is employed. This is laid on the 
gelatine film. The whole is then exposed to an are lamp or to 
sunlight, and afterwards developed in hot water, whereupon the 


portions not acted upon by the light dissolye down to the base and 
expose the glass plate. The picture appears in intaglio or in relief 
in accordance wit’ whether a negative or positive photographi 
plate has been em, loyed. 

The gelatine-covered plate so treated cannot be acted upon 
the sandblast for effecting the engraving of the picture immediately 


after drying, as the remaining gelatine, by reason of its hardness 


te} 


short time only, and consequently the engraving would not 
very deep, and could not be. ~.ctually carried out. In order to 
effect this properly, it is necessary for the plate to undergo a 
further treatment, which consists in the immersion of the dried 


gelatine picture in a solution composed of one part of gum solution 
of 1: 3, two parts of glycerine (or sugar), in three parts of water, ia 


which the plate remains for half an hour. After the plate has been 
washed under a rose and has been dried, the gelatine film has be- 
come tough and elastic like rubber, and withstands the sandblast. 

Not only should it be possible to transfer pictures from photo- 
graphic plates to the plates to be engraved, but also hand-made 


ject above the surface. 


to the plate without flowing, and quickly sets. 


The tool (Figs, 1 and 2) consists of a very thin 


After the plate has been levelled, 
tine is poured on the plate, and the excess wiped off. 
ing thin film is then of uniform thickness, and remains adherent 


a, corresponding in breadth with the breadth of the 


la- 
The remain- 


Should the surtace 


of the plate be uneven or even be curved a special tool is used. 
flexible 
dla: 


steel blade 
@, secured 


jin a handle b, and provided along its lower ed 
of projecting tee 


vembrace the lower edge of the blade a, and are 
plate e, or the like. 
On wiping the 
equally with a. 


such plate, and 
par 
Wength of the teeth. 
the 
A film formed in 
surfaces, in view of its adhesion, but dries qui 
depth on the surface of the plate: 


eaves a uniformly thick film 


The narrow furrows made 


Best quality white gelatine 
Boiled and filtered water 

White sugar ce 

Clarified glycerine 

This solution, after being heated to 120 degre 

with 3 to 5 gms. ammonium bichromate, with 


ito 5 ces, ammonia. 


hc, arranged at intervals apart. 
preferably formed by thin nickel wires d, which are .bent:.so as to 


A suitable composition of gelatine is as follov 


ge with a number 
The latter are 


secured to another 


surface of a plate, which has been covered un- 
hick film of gelatine, with this tool, the steel 
blade follows with its teeth all the inequalities of the surface of 


of gelatine at all 


s of the surface, the thickness of the film corresponding to the 


in the gelatine by 


teeth on passage of the tool immediately close behind them. 
his manner will not flow off even greatly curved 


ckly in a uniform 


100 gms. 
500 ce. 

50 gms. 

50 ccs. 
es Fahr., is mixed 
the addition of 3 


If more bichromate he added, the gelatine 


drawings and letterpress must be capable of being transferred by 


the present process. It has been found that none of the in 


hitherto used for printing or drawing is sufficiently opaque. 


drawings, inks are used which, 
ave the property of absorbing all chemically active rays. 
inks, which are preferably composed of two parts of gly 
hree parts of gum arabic, completely saturated with an alcoho’ 


orange red, cannot be used with ordinary transparent 
papers, as these latter will not absorb the ink. This difficulty 
overcome by using tissue paper, which will absorb the ink to 
great depth without spreading. The tissue best 
transparent by grape sugar. 

In order to render the process 
it is necessary that from positive 
should be capable of being directly produced, and vice 
that such prints can be employed instead of: the originals. 
is effected by the present invention as follows :— 

The drawing or impression is traced with a light 
printing ink, dusted over with dextrine and dried. A 
dried the paper is stretched in a frame. 
device, an alcoholic so 
colour, such as aurantia or spiritous red, 
this taking but little time, about half a minute for .1 sq. cm. 
a lapse of a quarter of an hour, the tracing can be developed 
ordinary water. 
bac 
the 
célour. 
wel 


paper is ma 
capable of universal a 


versa, 


slue 


shellac 
At 


ayer and float off, together with the superposed layer 


Wi 
all such, produced by known means, when exposed to electric 


when applied in a thick layer, 
These 
serine and 


those portions not covered by gum, the shellac adher 
, and even enters into the tracing paper on turpentine being 


KS 
th 


ight, the violet and ultra-violet rays penetrate the ink and a 
sharply defined gelatine relief is not obtainable. 
According to the present invention, for the characters or vhe 


ic 


solution of a suitable aniline colour, such as aurantia or spiritous 
tracing 


1a 
a 
de 


pplication, » 
rawings or impressions, negatives 


so 


This 


gum) 
fter beins 1 
By means of a spraying | 
ution of shellac, saturated with an anilinet 
is then uniformly applied, 
After 


in 


As soon as the water has penetrated from tne 
k to the gum and dextrine, these substances swell and burst 


of 
es 


added. All good transparent commercial tracing papers can be 
used for making these tracings. 


For greater security or strength the tissue paper impression 
and likewise the shellac prints, can be treated with bronze whil 
still damp 
The further operation by means of the sandblas 
provided with the gelatine relief, is effected in the 
and can be continved so as to effect i 
Johann 


on the plait 


st 


eS 


sual manner, 
g to the desived 


depth. Heinrich Frez and Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland. 
D1 OPING Roui-Firm:—No. 8,174, 19 invention relates to 
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the employment of the 
development machines. 


> daylight spool of roll-film in the daylight 
The claim apparently is for the provision 


of a leading strip attached to the backing paper. Edward Oraw- 


‘ord Davidson, 657, No 
New Jersey, U.S.A 

‘Nov-ScRE 
yentor proposes to app 


, ORTHOCHROMATIC Prat 


rth Broad Street, Elizabeth, Union County, 


—No. 25,728, 1906. The in- 


y a thin coating of wax to the gelatine sur- 


ace of an orthochromatic plate, and to apply afterwards a colour 
composed somewhat as follows :— 

Alcohol 95 per cent 
Liquid glucose or ¢ 
Aniline colours .. 
Tt is not stated how the wax coating is to be removed before 
development, or whether such operation is necessary. Louis 
Tusson, 2,005, Sth. Broad Street, and André Frederick Bornot, 
7th and Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


ayer 


- L dram: 
; 2 oz. 
(about) 6 gr. 


‘ine 


ly cer 


CEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 19,892, 1907. The claim is for a guiding 
othe frame of the apparatus at the centres of two parallel sides, 
hus forming an arrangement capable of movement whilst keeping 
its sides parallel one to the other so as to form a groove by the two 
_ other sides of this parallelogram, and the width of which may vary 
aecording to the width of the band, this groove having as axis a 
ine definitely fixed with respect to the apporatus. R. W. James for 
the Compagnie Generale de Phonographs, Cinematographs et 
Appareils de Precision, 98, Rue Richélieu, Paris. 


eir-CappInc Focan-Praxn Swurrers.—No. 28,174. 1906. The 
claim is for a construction in which the complete exposing blind 
is made up of two separate ‘portions. One portion of the com- 
plete blind is caused to automatically return and cover the aper- 
tre of the shutter box, either immediately after making an 
exposure, or at the time of setting the shutter ready to make a 
new exposure, the operation of setting being limited to the wind- 


ing up of one portion only of the complete blind. Walter 
Frederick Giles, 15, Builmershe Road, Reading, Berks. 

Dew Crade Dames. 
iFORD.—No, 294,706. Photographic dry plates and photographic 


films included in Class 1. Ilford Ltd., Britannia Works, Roden 
Street, Ilford, London, E., manufacturers of photographic plates, 
papers and films. Jtily 19, 1907. 
ord.—No. 294,707. Photographic apparatus included in Class 8. 
Ilford, Ltd., Britannia Works, Roden Street, Ilford, London, w., 
manufacturers of photographic plates, papers and films. July 19, 
1907. 
HORD.—No, 294,708. Prepared paper for photogr 
‘Ilford, Ltd.. Britannia Works, Roden Street, Ilford 
manufacturers of photographic plates, papers and fi 


1907. 
INETO.—No, 
Class 8, 
October 


hic purposes. 
, London, E., 
July 19, 


ms. 


296,682. Cinematographic apparatus included in 
Charles Urban, 48, Rupert Street, London, manufacturer, 
; L907, 


—— 


Dew Books. 


Trees and Their Life Histories.” By Percy Groom. Illustrated 
by Henry Irving. Pp. 406, 10$ by 9. (London: Cassell and 
Co.) 25s. nett. 

This handsome work of reference is evidently a volume of the 
teatest value to the forester: it is certainly a convincing demon- 
tation of the utility of the photograph in sharing the task of 
Mplanation of a somewhat technical subject. My. Irving’s illustra- 
His number over 500, and there is scarcely one amongst them 
hat can be called a bad photograph of its subject. Full justice 

done to them by the photo-engraver and printer, and the result 

B piece of book-making which is very moderately priced by the 

Publishers, As regards its literary contents, the book gives a 

mss of essentidl information under the following heads: Behaviour 

and growth ; Germination; Sprouting; Branching; Production 
ind fertilisation af flowers; Protection and dispersal of seeds; The 
hanner in wh 


hich trees adjust their shapes to various situations ; 


device consisting of a jomted parallelogram fixed by means of axis’ 


How they protect vulnerable parts from injury by climate, weather, 
ete. ; How they replace injured parts; How their structure enables 
them to live in divers situations ; Also how to judge the needs of a 
tree by mere outward inspection. It is written throughout, asi far as 
is consistent with accuracy, in non-technical language, and the 
introductory portion supplies the information necessary to adapt. 
it for use by readers unacquainted with botany. 


Dew Apparatus, ec. 


——— 


The “Ensign” Drying Rack. Made by Houghtons Ltd., 88 and 89, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


One dodge of the practical printer and postcard maker which is, 
perhaps, not very widely known is the use of a thin gauze or net, on 
which the prints, as they come from the wash-water, are laid face 
down, and on which they very quickly dry without undergoing the 
deformation which takes place if they ave pinned up or dry face 
upwards on blotters. Some perhaps will scoff at the idea of 
employing the method for gelatine prints. We can only say, try it, 
and take the opportunity of testing for the purpose the special fabric 
and framework supplied by Messrs. Houghtons. The latter is a 
more open mesh than can be easily bought, and is, moreover, 
“gassed” (i.c., singed) to rid it of fluff, and chemically treated to 


remove grease and any other substances w ‘ch might mark or injure 


So5o5 


S505 


mam 
s 


the prints. The device is certainly a most convenient aid to the 
drying of prints, as it saves not time only, but s pace, a large number 
of the racks being capable of being stacked (horizontally or ver- 
tically) where they will get a current of air. The rack is made im 
three sizes at the following prices :— 

1. 174 by 104, for 12 quarter-plates, 2s. 4 

2. 274 by 154, for 12 half-plates or 20 quarter-plates, ds. 

3. 334 by 204, for 20 half-plates, 4s. 

The smallest size, 174 by 103, is sent out in a neat cardboard 
box at the above price; the two larger racks are not boxed. 


The “ Specto” Reflex Camera. Sold by Spiers and Pond, Ltd., Water: 
Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. : 
The camera which we have just received for our comments is one 
on which the management of Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s photographic 
department have been engaged for some time past. It was intended 


to have been seen at the exhibition of reflex cameras held at the 
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house of “The British Journal of Photography” in June last, but 
matters were not sufficiently advanced, and rather than show an 
instrument with which they were not perfectly satisfied the sponsors 
(we disclaim any punning aim) let the opportunity pass. Now the 
“Specto” has been completed for the market, and though the season 
for the ordinary cheap hand camera has closed, am instrument of the 
many merits possessed by a well designed and constructed reflex 
may be assured of an almost equally interested reception at the com- 
mencement of winter, inasmuch as it renders possible throughout the 
dull days practically every description of hand-camera work. There- 
fore we are encouraged to give prominence to the new reflex, all the 
more so since it happens to be an instrument of which we can speak 
in the sincerest commendation. 


In the quarter-plate model which we have had under trial, the 
outside dimensions of the camera are 6 x 7 x 72 inches, less than those 
of other reflector cameras which will not do as much as the “ Specto.” 
The hood, as shown in the drawing, is held erect by the strutted 
cover-board of the camera; it is 9 inches in height and gives a clear 
view of the focussing screen. It is, moreover, quickly collapsible, 
and, further, is instantly detached at its base from the camera, 
affording a free access to the mirror for dusting and for wiping 
the ground glass, both, as reflex users know, operations which are 
constantly needed in regular work. When using a camera in the rain 
it is necessary to be able to rid the focussing screen of drops of 
water, or accurate focussing is impossible. This is most quickly and 
readily done in the case of the “ Specto.” 

The mirror itself, when viewed from the bared cover of the camera, 
will be seen to have a zig-zag or shrinking movement when passing 
from the “down” to the “up” position, and vice-versa—that is to 
say, on its first release it moves slightly backwards, and so “ dodges ” 
the lens mount. This movement, itis scarcely necessary to point out, 
has the merit of permitting a lens of extra short focus to be used in 
the case of the “Specto ” before us of 54 inches in focus, according to 
our measurement of the clearance of the mirror. 

The mirror setting lever serves also for the shutter release, and 
is so adjusted that, except when specially adjusted, it automatically 
falls back after exposure, shielding the plate; the mirror thus acts 
as a self-capping shutter. For time exposure, the mechanism has the 
very convenient feature, which, so far as we know, is not possessed 
by any other reflex, of allowing two time exposures to be given in 
quick succession without re-setting the shutter. The movements are: 

1. Pressure on lever opens blind, and release of pressure lets mirror 
fall. 

2. Second light pressuze raises mirror, and continued pressure 
closes blind. : 

Any necessary operations of changing the plate and of focussing can 
be done between 1 and 2, this feature of the camera recommending 


it for portraiture. The shutter, we would add, is the well-known 
Ernemann, and we need add no higher praise of its excellent work- 
manship. 

In the matter of extension the camera is well provided; it racks 
out on its two struts to 94 inches, and then pulls out (from plate to 
camera front) to a total extension of 134 inches. As the lens is 
recessed about 14 inches, a reduction of this latter length must be 
made, but even then the extension is more than enough for a 54-inch 
lens, and there are also means for affixing an auxiliary lens panel an 
inch forward. 

At both short and long extension the rise of front (nearly one 
inch and by rack and pinion) is available. The extension at both 
full and half-way is one of the most rigid we have handled. There 
are certain other features we may refer to, such as the reversing 
back, lens shade, and side swing front (useful at times), but we 
have said enough to show that in the “Specto” the prospective pur- 
chaser of a reflex has almost as compact, as efficient, and, so far as we: 
can judge, as strongly made an instrument as he can desire, for the com- 
paratively small sum of £9 9s., with three double slides, but without 
lens. With the Staley Planastigmat, //6, the price is £16 15s. 


Made by Wratten and Wainwright, 


Monochromatic Light-filters. 
Croydon. 

For the special work of the photomicroscopist, spectrophotographer, 
and others who require at their command a complete range of filters, 
Messrs. Wratten have prepared this set of filters passing very narrow 
bands of the spectrum. The filters are issued by Messrs. Wratten 
as of approximately equal luminosity and of (photographic) absorp- 
tion such that they transmit about 1-30th of the incident light im 
the region of maximum absorption. The makers give the following 
specification of the filters :— 

a from 65 onwards towards the red. 

B from 66 to 61, and also a faint band in the red above 69, whieh 
it is not possible to eliminate. 

y from 62 to 59. 

3 from 55.5 to 59.5, with a very faint red band at 70. 

e from 55.5 to 52. 

n from 52 to 46.5. 

6 from 47 to 40. 

The price of the set of seven filters, 2in. square, composed of film 
bound, not cemented, between glass, is d5s., including a case. The 
single screens are obtainable at 6s. each. 


“Ensign” Chemical Outfit for Autochrome Plates. 
Houghtons Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
The solutions for the treatment of the Autochrome plates are very 
conveniently prepared in this set of Messrs. Houghtons Lid., ix 
which is included every reagent for the successive stages of that 
The solutions A and B for the first development—Messrs 


Sold by 


process. 


Houghtons retain the Lumiére lettering of the baths—are supplie 
in concentrated form, one part of each having to be added to te 
parts of water. The remaining preparations—with the exception, 0 
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“course, of the varnish—reqnire to he dissolved only in the prescribed 
“quantity of water, and are immediately ready for use. It may be 
“noted, to Messrs. Houghtons’ credit and discretion, that by an expe- 
dient which will be obvious to students of chemistry, they dispense 
with the sulphuric acid in, solution ©, obtaining the same result in 
the solution without compelling the user to handle the strongly 
corrosive oil of vitriol. The re-developer, as is proper—in the case of 
4 preparation which requires to be used when freshly dissolved—is 
put up in small cartons. The wholé set, we have found, answers 
excellently for the development of the Lumiére p-ates, and costs, com- 
plete in its case, 5s. 6d. With the chemicals are included a set 
ot gummed labels (for the solutions to be made up), and a card of 
abridged instructions, whicit can be kept before the worker. This 
latter, with the booklet, “Colour Photography with the Lumiére 
Autochrome Plates,” issued by Messrs. Houghtons Ltd. at the small 
sum of 2d., should prevent the Autochrome worker fr 
mistakes. 


om making 


An Apparatus for Making Composite Negatives Direct in 
Camera. Sold by Halford :and Thomson, 4, 
Hammersmith, London, W. 

The reproductions on this page well illustrate two of the uses 
of a piece of apparatus which is now offered for sale after having 
heen semi-privately used by a number of photographers in different 
parts of the country. Fig. 2 shows a specimen book of mounts, 
gach of which, as can be seen from the photograph, is not more than 


the 
Broadway, 


moment. In either case the band is wound across. the space between 
the two rollers, and is caused to halt at any desired point by 
register marks on its edges and one centre mark on the frame- 
work which supports it. 

Thus, if the apparatus is to be used for obtaining the photograph 
of a sitter three times on one- plate, the black band with three 
apertures im it is moved successively into register’ with the 
centre, and three successive exposures made on the plate. The 
three portraits thus obtained on the one plate do not divide up 
the latter into separate sections, but merge into each other without 


a 


. 


Pig. 1. Fig. 2. 


6 inches or 9 inches in height. The portrait shown in Fig. 1 
is printed in one operation, from a negative obtained direct in the 
camera, and developed, also in one operation, in the usual way. It 
will be seen that the mount thus incorporated with the sitter on 
the negative is that seen in Fig. 1. 

Again, the small model of a room seen in the hands of the boy 
in Fig. 3 has been utilised as the background in Fig. 4, the 
combining of sitter and background having been done entirely 
in the camera and without retouching and ordinary “faking” 
methods. The apparatus by which these effects were easily pro- 
duced should certainly be of the greatest interest to photographers, 
ad we will therefore give a short description of the appliance, as 
tow placed upon the market, and of a demonstration of its action 
which was given us a few days ago in the studio of the inventor, 
Mr. W. Boyd Henderson, a photographer in Westbourne Grove. 

The apparatus consists of a framework very similar to the 
skeleton of an Eastman roll-holder, which is mounted on a square 
open frame by struts which allow its distance from the supporting 
frame to be adjusted. The frame fits into the back of the camera, 
and the roller mechanism is thus supported inside the camera at 
4 distance of, say, 3 inches to 4 inches from the focussing screen. 
lis, however, but the means of bringing into action the essential 
“part of the apparatus—viz., a flexible band wholly of black paper 
with certain apertures in it, or partly of the paper and partly 
ot celluloid, for the distinct purposes which will be seen in a 


Fig. 3. Fig. 5. 


the sign of a jcin, so that all three may be printed as'a complete 
photograph, or each one completed separately. 

The procedure is slightly different but no less simple when 
producing an effect such as that in Fig. 1. The sitter is first 
photographed through an aperture im the blind of suitable oval 
shape. This is then wound on and replaced by a portion of the 
blind consisting of clear celluloid, with an opaque oval area corre- 
ponding with the aperture in the opaque part of the blind. The 
mount is photographed on the plate in any desired scale; the 
result is one negative, which affords Cosway and other effects at 


th 


Fig. 4. 


one printing. The vignetting action of the blind allows of these 
operations being done with ease, and so long as the two exposures 
are properly timed there is no sign of the compound nature of the 
negative. 

It is, however, in the use of the apparatus for employing minia- 
ture accessories as full sized backgrounds that the most ingenious 
application of the apparatus is found. Figs. 3 and 4 are examples. 
The manipulation is precisely the same ag just outlined, that is 
to say, the sitter is photographed through a mask, any size and 
shape thought desirable, the complementary disc wound into place, 
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and a second exposure made on the miniature model of a room, 
a doorway, a wall, or any other object thought suitable as a back- 
ground or accessory. The blinds, both “all-black” and “black 
and transparent,” are obtainable in considerable variety, devised 
to serve the photographer in the production of commercial styles 
of portrait. Fig. 5 is an example of a Corot landscape used in this 
way. 

We have not spoken of the amateur model of the apparatus 
devised to fit on the lens hood, but it has certain valuable proper- 
ties for landscape photography in the way of equalising exposures 
and even of producing combination photographs in the field. The 
purely business and professional claims of the apparatus should 
be sufficient to engage our readers, for whose information we would 
say, in conclusion, that the apparatus is known as the “ Thaumato- 
scope,’ and is sold at 30s., complete with six interchangeable 


blinds. 


Pace-Crorr BromipE Papers.—Bromide paper, in several varieties 
of tint-—green-blue, grey salmon, buff, blue, and cream crayon—reach 
us from the Page-Croft Paper Company, Cooksey Road, Birmingham. 
The papers have the good qualities which we have discovered in 
other products coming from Mr. Page-Croft’s, whilst the tints permit 
& wide range of effects, and are particularly amenable to schemes of 
contrast or harmony, by using the sulphide or other processes of 
toning the paper. The tinted bromides are put up in 6d. and 1s. 
packets. 


Guossy Vrerox.—Messrs. Griffin send us a sample of their Glossy 
Velox, representing an improvement in manufacture in respect of 
the surface markings to which glossy papers of this class are liable. 
The new grade of velox certainly enjoys a high degree of luminosity 
from them, and in both the “soft” (for strong negatives), and the 
‘vigorous ” (for thin negatives) yield results which call for little of 
the treatment with spirit-moistened cotton-wool by which such abra- 
sion marks can usually be removed. 


Curistmas Mounts.—Under. the title of “ Unique,” Mr. W. Tylar, 
of 4, High Street, Aston, Birmingham, has issued a set of folding 
mounts, suitable for use as Christmas cards, each set consisting of 
twelve mounts of assorted sizes and shapes, and twelve envelopes. 
The cards are white, with embossed borders, the “greeting” being 
printed in pale-coloured ink. The openings intended for the insertion 
of photographs vary in size and shape, and include both the paste- 
down and slip-in varieties. The price is 1s. 8d. per set, post free. 

—<—<—$< $$ $< << 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Hospizs FoR THE Boys.—Under this title Messrs. Butcher and 
Sons, Limited, have issued a list of specialties suitable for Christmas 
gifts for boys of all ages. They include magic lanterns, together 
with slides and outfits, cinematographs, working models of various 
kinds of engines, clockwork railway trains, trams, motors, model 
railway accessories, etc., at prices calculated to meet the require- 
ments of all intending purchasers. A copy of the list will be sent 
on application, or the goods themselves may be viewed at Messrs. 
Butcher’s, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 

Vrroryer Gas~igut Parper.—Those who would read the opinion 
of a connoisseur like Mr. H. Walter Barnett, and at the same time 
see for themselves the appearance of a print on this excellent gas- 
light paper, should apply for a new leaflet and specimen print to 
Mr. C. A. Rudowsky, 89, Chiswell Street, London, H.C. 

—_q—__—_—_—__ 

WE REGRET to have to announce the death, on the 2nd inst., of 
Mr. Martin Jacolette, late President of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association. 


Tue Unirep Srerzoscorpic Socrery.—The result of the Flower 
and Fruit Competition of this society proved as follows :—First 
award: S. W. Shore, Barnsbury; second: W. Isherwood, Burnley ; 
third: A. J. Snow, Walthamstow. The following received hon. 
mention :—Messrs. F. W. Pearson, P. Snow, and W. Isherwood. 
In judging the slides, Mr. E. Seymour said: “Flower and fruit 
studies, as a rule, are not a very strong class, but in this instance 
I think they are very good, both in number and quality. Nearly 
every slide shows excellent technique and very careful work. Many 


of them are so even that if technique alone was the standard it 
would be very difficult to judge them.” 


D)eetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club. Federation Portfolio. 

Aberdeen Photographic Association. Lantern Slide Competition and Selection of* 
Set for Scottish Federation Competition. 

West London Photographic Association. ‘Old London.” A. H. Blake, M.A. 


MonpDay, DECEMBER 9. 


Scarborough and District Photographic Society. ‘* Architectural Photography.” 
. S. Tetley, M.A. 
Rotherham Photographic Society. “Flower Photography.” 
Bradford Photographic Society. ‘‘ Mounts and Mounting.” 
Gravesend and District Photographic Society. Als Ut, 
Dalladay. 
Cleveland Camera Club. ‘‘ Architecture” by E. W. Jackson, per E. A. Wright. 
Derby Photographic Society. The Royal Photographic Society Affiliation Com- 
petition Slides for 1907. 
Manchestor Photographic Society. 
Aldershot Camera Club. 


K. Seymour. 
Percy Lund. 
“Print Criticism.” 


‘Photographic Chemicals.” 
“Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


Royal Photographic Society. ‘‘ Agar-Agar in Emulsion Making and a Sepia- 
Paper.” _W. F. Cooper, B.A., F.G.S., and W. H. Nuttall, F.1.C., F.C.8. 

Epsom and District Literary and Scientific Society. “Carbon Printing.” 
worth & Co. 

Leeds Photographic Society. ‘Still Life Photography.” 

Forest Gate M.M. Camera Club. 

Chichester Camera Club. 


Illing- 


a E. Seymour. 
‘“* Photographic Chemicals.” 
‘*Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11. 


Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. 
A. H, Blake M.A. 

Cowes Camera Club. ‘‘Ilford Gaslight Papers.’ 

Southsea Camera Club. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 

Leeds Camera Club. ‘‘Pin-Hole Photography.” J. R. Coulson. 

North Middle-ex Photographic Society. Technical Meeting. 
Officers and Council for 1908. 

Everton Camera Club. Members’ Lantern Slides. 

Bristol Photographic Club. ‘‘Carbon and Gaslight Papers.” 

Coventry Photographic Club. ‘Bromide Enlarging.” 

South Sopp Photographic Society. 
F.R.P.S, 


“Walks with a Camera in London. 


Algernon Brooker. 
Nomination of 


F, J. Steadman. 
W. Riley. 
“ Telephotography.” Ernest Marriage, 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12. 


Bath Photographic Society. ‘Carbon Printing.” F, Stedman. 
Blenheim Club. “Karly Manin Britain.” A. E Relph. 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. ‘‘ Austrian Lakeland.” 
E. Thompson. 
L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography. ‘‘ Some Observatiens cm 
the Photographing of Pictures and Drawings.” D. Cameron Swan. 
Handsworth Photographic Society. ‘‘One-Minute Development.” Demonstrated. 
Hull Photegraphic Society. ‘‘ Flower Photography’ HE. Seymour. 
Tonston and District Photcgraphic Society. ‘‘ Flowers and Still Life.” 
ones. 
Richmond Camera Club. ‘‘ Mountaineering in Switzerland,” 
North London Photographic Society. Lantern Slide Evening. 
Chelsea and District Photographic socicty. 
son. 
Rugby Photographic Society. Exhibition of Novelties in Photographic Apparatus 
and Materials. 
ousen janes Amateur Photographic Association. 
aird. 
sle of Wight Photographic Society. 


George 


Os ial. 
Julian Grande, 


Competition. 
“Control in Printing.” F. Humpher- 


“Bromide Toning.” Joh 


“ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Meerina held December 3, the president (Mr. J. C. S. Mummery) 
in the chair. An audience as numerous as that which a month ago 
assembled to witness Mr. Grant’s demonstration of the Autochrome 
process crowded the lecture-room of the Royal Photographic Society 
on Tuesday last, when Mr. John H. Powrie lectured on the 
Warner-Powrie process of colour photography. The lecturer com- 
menced by briefly referring to the previous attempts which had 
been made to employ a linear filter screen as the basis of a one-plate 
process of colour photography. His own connection and that of 
Miss Warner with the process which bore their two names had! 
arisen from the fact that shortly after taking up his residence im 
Chicago he had been called upon to give some advice to the Inter- 
national Colour Photo Company, which at that time was endea- 
vouring to place the Joly-McDonough process upon a commercial 
basis. The method adopted in that company’s laboratories was to 
rule the three lines of the filter by means of bevelled wheels which 
applied the ink, but the process was so expensive that the total out- 
put of a machine was only three screens, measuring 30in. by 24in. 
each, per day. He was thus led to devise a photographic method 
of preparing the screens, which consisted in printing from an 
opaque black and white linear grating, in which the opaque lines 
were double the width of the clear interspaces. By printing on 
this plate by ‘bichromated gelatine in three successive operations. 
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and with each staining-up the impression in a red, green, or blue | 
dye, it was found practicable to manufacture the screens at a cost | 
and with a regularity which were sufticient for commercial purposes, | 
With a small machine which he had in use in his laboratory a single 
workman could make per day thirty dozen 10in. by 8in. pla es of | 
600 lines per inch—that is to say, of twice the fineness of ruling | 
attempted in the McDonough-Joly process. Myr. Powrie proceeded | 
to explain and illustrate on the screen the method adopted in print- 
ing the colour positive from the colour negative, and also of pre- 
paring the three continuous-tone positives from the single linear 
screen-plate negative. He exhibited a considerable number of | 
Jantern transparencies, which met with frequent applause from | 
those present. He also dealt briefly with the possibilities of obtain. | 
ing colour records on paper at a single printing, and explained the 
application of the triplicating method, details of which have already 
been published in our columns, to the production of prints om 
“Uto” bleach-out paper. In the course of a short discussion, Mr. 
Oliver Dawson asked why it should not be possible to employ the 
principle of the process, but with paper as a support for the screen 
tuling instead of glass. Mr. Powrie, in reply, pointed out that the 
sereen-plate was necessarily obstructive of light to a considerable 
extent, and therefore was only applicable, so far as he could see, to 
the making of transparencies, the brilliancy of which could be 
enhanced by increasing the light behind them. In the case of 
paper one was limited by the powers of the paper to reflect light, 
and he could not see that there was any likelihood of success attend- 
ing the efforts of experimenters in that direction. The Chicago 
firm which attempted to develop the McDonough-Joly process along 
these lines spent very considerable sums of money without success. 
On the proposition of the president, a very ‘hearty vote of thanks 
was recorded to Mr. Powrie for his lecture, 


Hutt Prorocrapurc Socrery.—On November 28, Mr. Henry J. 
Comley lectured before the above society on “Three-colour Photo- 
graphy,” dealing chiefly with the three-colour carbon process, but | 
also drawing attention to the chief characteristics of one-exposure 
screen plates as illustrated by the Autochrome and Warner-Powrie 
“processes. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence. | 


Se oo 


_ C. Cory, Lrp. (Photographers, Cardift).—A 5 per cent. first mort- 
‘gage debenture, dated November 8, 1907, to secure £1,600, charged 
o the company’s property, including uncalled capital, has been 
registered. Holders: F. Greenslade, Cardiff; and F. J. Hughes, 
Woodhouse Road, Edgbaston. 


Britist PHoro Paper Company, Ltn. (Lambeth).—Issue of £1,275 | 
6 per cent. debentures, part of series created November 6, 1907, to | 
Secure £5,000, charged on the company’s undertaking and property, 
Present and future, including uncalled capital. No trustees. No 
Previous issue of same series. 


Evipence By PxHorograpu.—tIn. the Clerkenwell Police Court last 
Week a p aintiff, asking for the committal of a debtor, said the man 
Was well able to pay. 

The Judge: But you must give me evidence of his means. | 

Plaintiff: I have a photograph here of his family. You can see 
by that that they are pretty well to do. | 

The Judge: It is rather unusual evidence, but I will look at it. 

Plaintiff : This debt was for taking the photograph. 

The Judge: To judge from appearances in this photograph he can 
pay. | 

An order was made, defendant not answering the summons. The | 
committal was seven days in default. 


Tae Carrtacn or Parcer s.—In the Westminster County Court last 
Week Mr. Dudley sought to recover damages from the London 
Parcels Delivery Company for non-delivery of goods ‘within a 
Stated time, 


The solicitor for the plaintiff said he undertook to provide a com- 
pany of actors for a cinematograph company, to play in dumb show 
a piece called “ Mazeppa,” with a view to it being reproduced as a 
cinematograph show. He ordered a number of properties and cos- 
tumes from. a firm in Middlesex Street, which were delivered to one 
of defendant’s carmen ona Saturday afternoon. The carman promised 
to deliver them on Monday morning at Wembley, and the company 
travelled down there. The costumes did not arrive, and the actors 
had to return to town. Next day they went down again, but the 
costumes did not arrive until late in the afternoon, when the light was 
too bad for the photographs to be taken. Plaintiff claimed damages 
for the loss he had thereby been put to. 

Mr. Frank Dudley confirmed his solicitor’s opening. The part of 
“ Mazeppa ” was taken by a man who is paid £1 a day. The people 
who took the parts were stray actors out of employment, who were 
paid so much a day. Some were paid £3 or £4 a day when good 
acting was required. There was also a trained horse at £1 10s. per 
day. 

Mr. Harrison, assistant at Messrs. Benjamin, theatrical costumiers, 
said that he told the carman the costumes were required for Monday 
morning, at 9.30, at Wembley, and the carman replied, “ That will be 
all right.” The carman did not know for what purpose they were 
required. 

Defendants pleaded that 1t was unreasonable to expect them to 
deliver the goods at Wembley on Monday morning, when they were 
only handed in on Saturday afternoon. In any case plaintiff was 
only entitled to recover damages directly following for the breach of 
contract, which they could have contemplated. 

His Honour allowed plaintiffs £15 for the wages paid on the first 


day, and £1 in respect of telegrams, etc. Judgment for £16, with 
costs. 


A Briston BAnKRupr.—The case of George Gibson, 23, Clarence 
Road, trading as “Late A. and G. Taylor,” photographer, was 
heard im the Bristol Bankruptey Court last week. The unsecured 
liabilities were returned at £268 12s. 6d., and no assets were shown. 
From the Official Receiver’s observations it appeared that the debtor, 
who is forty-eight years of age, entered into partnership with a firm 
of photographers in. Bristol in 1903, the debtor providing £100 
capital, lent him by his brother. The partnership was dissolved in 
August, 1905, the debtor paying £50 for his half-share of the partner- 
ship assets and £50 towards the firm’s liabilities of £178, for which 
the retiring partner held himself responsible. The debtor effected a 
private arrangement in November, 1906, paying a composition of 1s. 9d. 
in the pound upon liabilities amounting to about £300. The present 
liabilities include 238 claims, mostly by poor people, who have paid 
the debtor for photographs to be taken sums amounting in all to 
£110 3s, 8d. The debtor, about a year ago, executed two bills of sale 
covering his trade effects and household fryniture, the whole of 
which, however, had been realised under a distress for rent, but did 
not produce sufficient.to meet the landlord’s claim. 


GazettE Notices.—The following notices appear in the issues of 
the “London Gazette” for the past week:—Dividend: Arthur 
Holdsworth Leach, photographer, Haigh Street, formerly Brooklyn 
Terrace, and Commercial Street, all.in Brighouse, Yorkshire, 9s. 6d. 
in the £1 (supplemental), payable on and after December 7 at 
Official Receiver’s chambers, 29, Manor Road, Bradford. Intended 
dividends: John Edward Reeves (described in the Receiving Order 
as J. E. Reeves), photographer, 48 and 50, Hermit Road, Canning 
Town, E.; last day- for receiving proofs December 18; trustee, 
Egerton §. Grey, Official Receiver, Bankruptcy Buildings, Carey 


Street, W.C. 


“ Hatr-Tick ’ PHorocrapHy.—During a case in the Clerkenwell 
County Court last week, which involved a question of account, his 
Honour (examining a ledger) asked: “What does the Half-Tick 
Photo Company mean?” 

It was stated that a business was carried on under that name. 

The Judge: I believe that in some business circles there is a term 
popularly known as “tick.” 

Counsel: This has a different meaning, your Honour. 

The Judge: This is only half-tick. 

Counsel: It means that you can have your photograph tekon in 
half-a-tick, really less than a second. 

The Judge: Isee, This means no waiting—different from “ tick.” 


1s gery. 
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Dews and Dotes. 
ag ee 
Err: ._—A slip of the pen occurred in our brief notice given 


Jast week to the carbograph booklet of the Rotary Photographic 
Company. The word “ozobrome” should, of course, read “ carbo- 
graph.” We would not wish to raise confusion between the two 
processes, which are perfectly distinct. : 

Crrrerion.—The many users of the products of the Birmingham 
Photographic Company, Ltd., which of late have come to the front, 
will be interested in an article published in the “ Birmingham Daily 
Gazette” for November 27, which contains a biographical sketch 
of Mr. J. B. Brooks, J.P., the controlling interest in the Criterion 
firm. The article is one of a series on “ Midland Captains of Industry,” 
and relates the story of Mr. Brooks’s successful business undertakings. 
Probably few users of Criterion gaslight papers or P.0.P. are aware 
that the destiny of their manufacture is in the hands of the successful 
commercial leader who has made the name “ Brooks” synonymous 
in all parts of the world with comfort in cycle saddles. Mr. Brooks’s 
firm is also a large maker of motor tyres. Some twenty years ago 
Mr. Brooks founded another distinct business for the manufacture 
of photographic printing-off papers and other accessories to the use 
of the camera. This trade steadily grew, as the increasing cult of the 
camera led to widening demands for all kinds of pho’ ographic mate- 
vials, and Mr. Brooks ultimately converted this business into a 
rivate company, under the style of The Birmingham Photographic 
Company, Lid. Land was acquired at Stechford, and there new 
premises were opened ten years since. These are also named The 
Criterion Works, where, in addition to special makes of printing 
papers, including the popular “ Celerio” gaslight paper, millions of 
postcards and useful incidentals, covered by patents, are turned out 


in the course of the year. The Stechford works are electrically lighted 
and equipped with an up-to-date plant. Active and capable as he 


ness life, Mr. J. Brooks has never digressed 
erests. He has devoted him- 
he prosperous undertaking of 


has been in his long busi 
from his own immediate commercial in 
self absolutely to the building up of t 
which he is the head, and has never therefore spared time for those 
ring a man prominently into public notice. 


extraneous duties which 


Awrt-EHatation.—A French patent, No. 379,187, has been granted 
to the Société Lumitre for the use of colloidal brown manganese 
oxide as the colouring matter for the film which is interposed be- 
tween the sensitive emulsion and the glass as a means of prevent- 
ing halation. It may be prepared either by warming together solu- 
tions of gelatine und potassium permanganate and mixing the brown 
liquid thus obtained with gelatine, or by adding ammonia to a 
solution of gelatine, a manganous salt and an oxidising agent, e.g., 


hydrogen peroxide. 

“Vptox ” CompEtitions.—The awards in the October competition. 
ave:—First prize, £2 2s.: A. H. Marley, Cricklewood, N.W.; 
second prize, £1 1s.: T. Griffin, Holborn, E.C.; consolation prizes 
of 5s. each: HE. A. Mills, Rochdale; G. F. Manders, Limerick ; 
F. N. Tipton, Bristol; B. C. Joy, Hampstead ; H. W. Fortune, 
Harrogate; W. C. Collinson, Ipswich; Miss B. Cumming, Elgin 
Avenue, W.; T. Lord, Castleton, Lancs.; Rev. EH. S. Edwards, 
Finsbury Park, N.; J. Worswick, Nelson; C. H. Krauss, Shepherd’s 
Bush; R. T. Caudwell, Salisbury. The competition is limited 
to those who haye never won a prize before. 


Arriricran Ligutinc.—In reference to an article om artificial light- 
neared on page 907 of our issue for November 30, a 
writes asking us to give him the address of the Lon- 
the Litz gas-lighting apparatus referred to in the 
nould be glad if any of our readers could supply us 


ing, which ap 
correspondent 
don agents of 
article. Wess 
with the desired information. 

Conour-PHorocRAPHy AT NEwCAsTLE-on-TyNn.—Professor Mark 
R. Wright, M.A., will give a lecture on “ Colour-Photography,” 
with lantern illustrations, in the great’ hall of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on December 14, at 7.30 p.m. Examples of 
colour-photography by prominent workers will be on view on 
December 14 from 2 to 5 p.m., and on December 16 from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission to the lecture will be free, though tickets 


| 
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(6d.) for a limited number of reserved seats may be had on applica. 
tion at the College up to 5 p.m. on December 13. 


“Tue PHotocraPHEr.’”’—It is announced that the New York 
professional photographic paper founded by Mr. J. C. Abel as the 
“Photographer ” has been purchased by Mr. Frank V. Chambers. 
and has been discontinued with the issue bearing the date of Octo- 
ber 15, 1907, and numbered 181. Mr. Chambers is proprietor of 
the “Camera,” and three months ago established the professional 
“Bulletin of Photography,’’ which journal will be sent to sub- 
scribers of the “ Photographer.” 


” 


“Tur PRacTICAL PHOTOGRAPHE announces that with the Decem- 

ber number just issued it will cease publication. The “Practical” has 
undergone several changes of late, but its “studio” edition has, 
under the editorship of the Rev. F. C. Lambert, been, perhaps, of 
too high a standard to reach a wide circle. 
Cart Hentscuen (1906), Lrp.—On and after December 1, the two 
branches of Carl Hentschel, Ltd., at West Norwood, viz., the 
Colourtype Works at Knight’s Hill and the Meisenbach Works at 
Wolfington Road, will be amalgamated and worked in common 
from one office at Wolfington Road, to which all communications 
should be sent. Mr. Fogwell surrenders his old duties in order 
that he may from the Fleet Street office personally assist Mr. 
Hentschel and the board in the general control of the business 
Any friends who have been accustomed to seeing Mr. Fogwell per- 
sonally will now kindly note that he will be pleased to see them 
in Fleet Street instead of at West Norwood. 

A New “Lorna Doonn.’’—The new edition of “Lorna Doone,” 
which is to be published im a very few weeks by Low, 
Marston, and Co., Ltd., who were R. D. Blackmore’s own pub- 
lishers, will throw new light on the real people and the real places 
of the West Country classic. It is to have fifty pages of illustrations, 
including all the places prominently mentioned in the novel, and 
while these will dispel the cherished idea of the inaccessible Doone 
Glen, guardea by the great Doone Gate and the fearsome water: 
slide, they will give a good idea of the glorious land of moors and 
rills that inspired Blackmore’s book. 

The editors and illustrators of the book (Mr. H. Snowden Ward 
and Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward) have confirmed and corrected 
many old identifications, and added a mumber of new ones. The 
church at Oare, and the scenes chiefly visited by tourists are all 
represented, but there are also such subjects as the real “ Ployers 
Barrows,” the “long gun at Yenworthy,” with which a Doone was 
shot, Weir Water, and the Robbers’ Bridge, said to be where t 
real Doone settled before going to Badgery, Glenthorne Landin 
where Jeremy Stickles’ men waited until the time to attack t 
Doones, the district of the Wizard’s Slough, connected with the 
terrible death of Carver Doone, Lanacre Bridge, where Stickles 
narrowly escaped, and even the hostelry at South Bolton where he 
filled the flask that saved his life. 

The Spit and Gridiron at Porloc 
powder and lead from Mr. Pook; tl 
ton, where Uncle Huckaback throve 


Sampson 


” 


ik, where Jan Ridd bought his 
he Gartered Kitten, at Dulver: 
; the church at Watchet where 


Lorna’s mother was buried, and the Warren Farm, where Simor 


of the Doones, are all illus! 


Carfax and his miners slew severa 
trated. 

Rasar (1907), Lrp.—Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., write :—We beg to infor 
you that a new company under the name of Rajar (1907), Litd., will be 
incorporated in a few days with the object of taking over Rajar, 
Ltd., as a going concern. The new company are taking over the 
assets and undertaking to discharge in full all the liabilities of the 
The managemert remains the same. 


old company. 

A Recorp 1n Ennarcemenvs.—Mr. S. H. Fry, the well-known 
enlarger of Frisian House, Highbury Grove, London, N.W., has 
shown us within the past few days an enlargement which, it would 
seem, he is just in assuming to be a record in size and degree of 
enlargement—among orders executed in the ordinary way of busi- 
ness. Larger prints have been made for show or advertisement pur- 
pose, but the making for a customer of some half-dozen enlarge- 
ments measuring no less than 50 x 112 inches, and this from a 
negative, only 24 x 1 inches, would seem to be a record in the 
enlarging trade. . These dimensions, it will be seen, represent a 
degree of enlargement of fifty times, and it says a good deal for 
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he skill of Mr. Fry’s staff and their ability to deal with any work, 
neat and small, that the technique and quality of the large prints 
3 excellent, and the definition, when viewed at a normal distance, 
qual to what one gets in a 20 x 16 enlargement. It may be of 
nterest if we add to this notice of our Frisian friends’ achievement 
at the tiny negative was on a Lumiére Square plate, and was 
xposed in a “Blocknote” camera. The result is a tribute to the 
femical and mechanical properties respectively of these articles. 


Tus “Ragan” Camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., of 
fobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” P.O.P. has 

awarded to Mr. H. Bunce, Caterham, his print having been 
ged the best received during November. The paper on which 
e print was made was purchased from Messrs. Kodak, Lta., 
.61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


§r W. Abney on Cotour Procrss.—On Wednesday, November 
, a general meeting of the Central Technical College Photographic 
iety was held, with the president (Professor H. BE. Armstrong) 
nthe chair. Sir W. de W. Abney gave a most interesting demon- 
tration of colour photography. 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents. 


ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION OF ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The passage from von Hiibl’s paper, referred to by 
, Carnegie,’ not only refers to the absorption of the ultra-violet 
ys by the glass of the tube, but also to the fact that von Hiibl’s 
nactical work” includes the use of the lamps for the illumination 
subjects to be copied and for printing, both on to silver paper 
bichromated colloids. This naturally assumes a negative, which 
iild be on greenish glass, the latter being a very strong absorbent 
ultra-violet rays. 
ith regard to the absorption of the ultra-violet by the glass of the 
tcury-vapour lamp, I have had an opportunity of photographing 
spectrum of two lamps, one with ordinary glass and the other 
iructed of the Jena Uviol glass. No variation could be detected 
the two spectra as regards the ultra-violet, in both cases 2 3390 
g the last line recorded. This abrupt absorption is due to the 
of the lenses used in the spectrograph, which were single land- 
pe lenses of a total thickness of about half an inch. A metal 
action grating being used, and not a replica, there was no absorp- 
caused here. 

ith regard to your correspondent’s assumption that there would 
*aticher emergent ultra-violet radiation from the mercury-vapour 
p than from the enclosed arc, this would depend entirely upon 
hether the mercury-vapour was richer in ultra-violet than the 
tlosed arc. It is, I think, an open question, and I do not. believe 

to be the case. 

emercury lamp is practically an arc in a vacuum, and this does 
give a rich ultra-violet spectrum between % 4000 and 3390, which 
may take as the limit set by the absorption of glass. The lines 
this region are 3984 (4), 5662 (5), 3654 (5), 3650 (10), 3390 (3). The 
es in brackets represent the relative intensities of the lines. One 
tio iron lines are also generally to be photographed. 

the enclosed arc one has to deal with not only the carbon and 
soeen spectra, but also the inevitable impurities, such as calcium, 
th in the sai region is extremely rich in intense lines and bands, 
also aluminium and iron. Although I have not made direct 
parison of this region from the two sources an examination of 
H's negatives, all taken on the same make of plate at different 
©; conclusively proves that the enclosed arc gives, photographic- 


_ greater effect than the mercury vapour tube. 


With regard to the non-appearance of the quinine fluorescence in 
the mercury light, might I suggest that a possible explanation lies in 
the fact that this fluorescence is excited by a particular ultra-violet 
region, which may be missing in the mercury tube. My idea is that 
in the enclosed arc one has broad bands, whilst in the mereury tube 
one gets isolated lines; therefore the latter may just miss that parti- 
cular region which excites the fluorescence of quinine. This is but a 
suggestion, and not stated as a fact.—Yours faithfully, 

Ealing. E, J. Wat. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to Mr. Douglas Carnegie’s letter in your 
last issue, and his experiments in connection with Baron von’ Hiibl’s 
statement that the glass cylinder surrounding the lamp absorbs the 
greater part of the ultra-violet rays, we think that Baron von 
Hiibl’s experiments were made with old patterns of enclosed arc 
lamps. In the “Jandus ” photo-are lamp the enclosure consists of 
a cylinder of special glass which is extremely transparent to violet 
and ultra-violet rays. 

Mr. Carnegie’s interesting experiments with quinine citrate can 
be supplemented by the following experiments :— 

Tf a sheet of ordinary glass is held near the ight from the Jandus 
photo lamp, the glass will become. to a certain extent fluorescent. 
Uranium tinted yellow glass shows this fluorescence to a very 
marked degree. The only satisfactory way to examine the com- 
position of light is with a spectroscope. Even a visual spectro- 
scopic examination gives a very good idea of the composition of 
the light. Lights apparently the same in colour often contain 
widely varying amounts of actinic or non-actinic rays. Even day- 
light from a good north aspect will show marked differences in 
the brightness in the actinic (violet) end of the spectrum.—Yours 
faithfully, Tux Janpus Arc Lamp anp Exxorrio Co., Lrp. 

A. Dunuan Jones, Works Manager. 

Hartham Works, Hartham Road, Holloway, London, N. 

December 3, 1907. 


PORTRAITURE BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the article in your issue of November 22, entitled 
“Portraiture with the Mercury-Vapour Lamp,” by Mr. Geo. R. 
Henderson, I think it is a pity that he is not satisfied with extolling 
the merits of his own, but must begin by trying to depreciate other 
systems. Nearly every statement in the second paragraph cam be 
flatly contradicted, and, indeed, shows very little knowledge of the 
subject. A reference to your issue of November 8, I think, is the 
best answer that cam be given to this paragraph, especially referring 
to the article entitled “The Enclosed Arc for Studio Portraiture.” 

It can hardly be claimed as an advantage that, “although for 
ordinary purposes the plates have been of the same speed, when used 
with the mercury-vapour lamp, each plate has required a different 
exposure.” further than this, as you have to “expose for six 
seconds,” and “in no case exceeding mine or ten seconds,” I should 
think that Mr. Henderson had himself quite disposed of any claims 
the mercury-vapour lamp may have for portraiture work. The 
exposure with enclosed type lamps, as your Mr. Hewitt’s article 
referred to aboye, page 841, last paragraph, is a quarter of a second. 
—I am, yours faithfully, J. O. GrRDLESTONE. 

Westminster Engineering Company, Ltd., Willesden, N.W. 

November 27, 1907. 


THE LATE MR. A. L. HENDERSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LIBRARY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—It may interest the readers of your paper to know 
that I have presented to the Guildhall Library, of the Corporation 
of the City of London, the photographic library of the late Mr. A. L. 
Henderson, thus placing within reach of all interested in photography 
the vast, amount of information contained therein. Amongst the 
collection are bound volumes of your journal, from 1859 to 1906, § 
volumes “ British Journal Almanac,” and the “ Photographic News 
Year Book, 1862-67, 1869-71, 1873-94, 1902 and 1904, 35 volumes; also 
the “Photographic News,” Vol. 1 to 40, 1859 to 1896, 40 volumes. 

W. Lewis Gray, son-in-law of late A. L. Henderson. 
Westmoor Hall, Brimsdown, Middlesex. 


November 26, 1907. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


———— 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Hprrors, Tue Brivis 
JOURNAL OF PuHorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*«* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street Strand, W.C., 
andertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
pe unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 

ee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


T. Bell & Co., 35, High Street, Chatham. 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

J. Totty, 1, Chapel Street, Southport. 
Postal Military Band. 

W. C. Harrison, 69, Southtown Road, Great Yarmouth. 
of N. E. View of Burgh Castle, near Great Yarmouth. 

E. Roberts, Cartref, Toller Road, Leicester. Photograph of Evan Roberts. 

Capt. H. Owen, J.P., The Quarry, Stourbridge, Worcestershire. Photograph of the 
China Clipper ship “ Sir Lancelot” Under all Sail. From a Black and White 
Drawing. Photograph of Ship ‘* Red Jacket” amongst the Ice off Cape Horn 
in August 1854. From a Black and White Drawing. 

R. Thirlwell, 21, Bridge Road, Stockton.on-Tees. Photograph of Stern View of Model 
of Steam Ship ‘ Mauretania.” 

A. A. Ress, Annesley House, Westwell Road, Strtatham Ccmmon, Iondcn, 
S.W. Photegragh, Seashore with Donkeys, Gcats, and Boys, Grouped at 
Littlehampton, July 6, 1907. 


Two Phctograghs of the Bond of th 


Photograph of the Southport and Birkdale 


Photograph from Print 


8. H. C.—1. Plane parallel glass optically worked so as not to impair 
the definition of the lens in any way. 2. Any series of filters 
can be obtained in this form, ibut the fact is certain to be stated 
in any list or catalogue. 3. Certainly. 4. For outdoor work 
the X2 times will be sufficient, but for stained glass we should 
advise you to use the X7 times. You appear to have the cor- 
rective action of the two screens interchanged in your mind. 
5. The other (X2) screen will be sufficient. 6. Certainly, wherever 
there is a wide range of luminosities in the scene, and where 
portions admit of shading. 7. Only in event of using lenses of 
very large aperture—//3.5 or f/4.5. 

Various.—l. If a whole-plate lens is used in a half-plate camera, 
is every f value doubled? 2. A writes a book, which he illus- 
trates with photographs, and makes an arrangement with B, a 
photographer, to supply him with them from his stock of nega- 
tives. Among them are several portraits which were taken pri- 
vately and paid for by the sitters, CCC, persons since dead, but 
whose relatives, DDD, are still living. Has B any right to use 
the portraits CCC without the consent of DDD?—X. Y. Z. 

1. No, it remains the same. 2. There is no restriction to B’s 
use of the portraits unless the copyrights in the photograph 
have been registered, and also transferred to survivors of 
CCC. 

British JourNAL (Cape Town).—Hither a folding camera, such as 
(2) or one of the reflex type. The latter are largely in the 
majority among process photographers working under condi- 
tions which do not compel them to carry the camera long di 
tances. No. 3 is a first-rate instrument, but there are altogether 
thirty makes of reflex cameras. See the “Almanac” just pub- 
lished. We should advise ycu to select one of this type which 
possesses ample rise of front, double extension, and ready 
alteration of shutter-speed. The higher-priced 
worth what they cost. 

C. W. Txompson (Colombo, Ceylon).—We presume you refer to the 
Lumiére, Warner-Powrie, and other processes. We 
refer you to the article on them in the “ Almanac” 

Copyricur.—I am 


a 


Cameras are 


cam best 
just issued. 
an author, and occasionally give sittings to pro- 


fessional photographers, at their request. I pay them nothing, 
Tt is understood that they may 
I think of prefixing a copy of one 
of these to a forthcoming work. 

The copyright is the photographer’s, and legally must not be 
used without his sanction. 


and they give me a few copies. 
sell as many as they please. 
Am I at liberty to do so?— 


Most usually a photographer will 


allow a sitter such as yourself to use the photograph for his > 
sonal purposes. 

REDUCER FOR Bromrpns.—Can you give me any advice as to what 
generally used by artists and others for dissolving away 
reducing a part of the image on a bromide enlargement witho 
leaving any stain? A one-solution reducer preferred.—ARTISI 

Ten per cent. solution of iodine in potass. iodide solutio 
60 minims; 10 per cent. potass. cyanide solution, 10 minim 
water, 2 oz. 

PHoTOGRAPHS ON Ivory.—I should be glad to know if I can obta 
any information in back numbers of “B.J.” describing proce 

of painting images on ivory for miniature painting. Also plea 

state name of firms who do this work. Are there any boo 
on the subject?—H. C. Jomnsronn. 

Photographs on ivory, for miniature painting, are made © 

she carbon process. The pictures are first developed on te: 

porary supports, and then transferred to the ivory. T 

method of doing that was described in an answer to a cor 

nondent in the issue for November 22, page 895. Worki 
etails of the carbon process are given in the “ Autoty 

Tanual’’ and Illingworth’s book on the carbon process. Bo 

he Autotype Company and Messrs. Illingworth and Co. w 

make prints on ivory for you. 

Empossine Prrnrs.—I have been requested by a customer to co 

the enclosed photograph and mount them in the same way. 

do not know how it is done, I would be glad if you w 

e so good as to let me know in the next issue of the “ Journa 

I would like to know if it needs any special appliances. If | 

please state where to be obtained. It is only the raised mow 

ing I wish to know how to do. I am fully acquainted with t 

Zing.—A. BERRY. 

To produce the relief an embossing press is required. Presi 
or the purpose are sold by such houses as Fallowfiek 

Houghtons, and the like. These are screw presses furnished w: 

metal discs with openings of the size and shape of the rais 

portion desired. The enamelled print, after being trimmed, 

put into the press and pressed up. It is then fastened on t 

mount with thin glue, or starch applied round the edges. 1T 

print thas been returned to you as requested. 

Breacu-our Parrrs.—Can you tell me where I can obtain a bleak 
out colour printing paper called, I believe, the “Uto”| 
STEVENS. 

Oliver Dawson, 2544, High Holborn, W.C. 

A. W..H. P.—You are mistaken. The British patents for 4 
Krayn process are dated September 22, 1905, and January | 
1906. The German patent is dated September 24, 1904. | 
shall be most interested in seeing the specimen plates. 

da 1S} and Sons.—We are much obliged to you for the Té 
querey circular, but it appears to contain no new development 
the free-portrait fraud. 

R. N. Harmer.—We do not understand your query. 
is usually obtained by blocking out on the negative. 
send us a specimen postcard? 

“Unorocau.”—There is not a great difference between the lens 
We should select the “A” or the “B 1.” 

Moror.—They are not entitled to represent themselves as 
holders of a Royal appointment. 


oF) 
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*,* Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


on Tuesday a paper on the use of agar-agar in 
icularly for direct sepia bromide paper, was read 
y Messrs. W. F. Cooper and W. H. Nuttall, by whom a most com- 
hensive series of experiments have been made. (P. 946.) 


ortraiture by artificial light and stand development occupy our 
mespondence this week. (Pp. 949-50.) 


rofessor Namias and a colleague have failed to find any adyan- 
ge In a recent modification of the persulphate reducer in com- 
mson with the usual formula. (P. 940.) 


A writer in the “ Amateur Photographer” has devised a novel use 
the bromoil process, namely, for automatically brightening the 
kdows of bromide prints. (P. 943.) 


Abtief biography and an appreciation of the late Martin Jacolette 
pear on p. 941. 


Dr, Sheppard reports progress in the Krayn screen-plate pro- 
(P. 944.) 


t W. J. Casey, of Raines and Co., mentions a precaution in 
king negatives for the post. (P. 943.) 


“Wayside Notes” the “ Man on-the Road ” comments on some 
ters of advertising for photographers and on a point of im- 
lance in Christmas business. (P. 935.) 


It. Rawlins last week at the Blenheim Club demonstrated his 
method of working the oil process. (P. 941.) 


lultiple portraits, a stereoscopic tripod head, and a daylight 
elopment, apparatus are among the patents of the week. (P. 943.) 


he alteration in rapidity consequent upon using a long-focus lens 
jau#l camera may sometimes have a practical effect. A note 
“point appears on p. 934. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The Art of The present boom in colour photography 
eet Shee has compelled those who devote their 

ce time to the instruction of people less 
wise than themselves to attempt the explanation of the 
principles of three-colour photography. This is, perhaps, 
not a particularly easy matter, and it involves one very 
troublesome point, that is, the explanation of why we 
print in blue, red, and yellow when the primary colours 
are blue, red, and green. In the beginning, this is not 
an easy thing to understand, and when one does under- 
stand it fully it is not simple to explain. But it can be 
explained by those who take the trouble to express them- 
selves clearly, and there is no excuse for deliberately 
adopting a wrong explanation just because it is easier to 
convey. There have been many instances of would-be 
authorities attempting to explain the whole thing on the 
basis of red, blue, and yellow primaries, but perhaps the 
worst instances are those in which it is suggested that 
after all it is little more than a matter of terms, and that 
we may just as well speak of red, blue, and yellow as of 
red, blue, and green, the inference being that there is only 
some slight difference of opinion as to the third primary. 
Such an explanation will never help any one to understand 
that the pigmentary primaries are really the complemen- 
taries of the true primary colours, and if this essential 
point is shirked it is quite impossible to explain three- 
colour photography. 

* * * 


A New Dr. R. H. Blochmann describes in the 
Spectrograph. « Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik ” 
a new and simple form of spectrograph, which he specially 
commends for testing two plates at once. The apparatus 
consists of a brass tube, at one end of which is a sheet of 
ground glass, which practically becomes the source of 
light; behind this is the usual slit, collimator lens, and a 
Fresnel prism, so that the rays of light are split up into 
two equal beams, which, falling on a grating replica, give 
two spectra, one above the other, on strips of the two 
plates to be compared. The camera is designed for strips 
24em. by 9em. The apparatus is made by Schmidt and 


Haensch, of Berlin. 


* * * 
Film Dr. E. Stenger, of Berlin, has been in- 
Thickness vestigating the influence of the thick- 
And_ Colour ness of the sensitive film on colour- 


iti e as 
SEWEA LION sensitiveness, and comes to the conclu- 


sion that with increasing thickness of sensitive film there 
is increasing colour-sensitiveness. There is a limit to the 
permissible thickness, not only on account of slow fixing 
and washing, etc., but also on account.of the slow drying 
of the plates—that is, as they come from the coating 
machine. Plates which are very. slowly dried lose in 
sensitiveness, and any inherent fog increases. The author 
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also incidentally remarks that the generally accepted 
opinion that thickly-coated plates enable under-exposure 
to be better compensated for than do thinly-coated plates is 
erroneous. 


* % * 
Long-Focus Our “Answers to Correspondents” 
Lenses in columns last week contained a curious 
Smell question, to the effect whether the use 
Cameras. i ‘ a 


of a whole-plate lens in a half-plate 
camera doubled the # values. We may have been wrong 
in our interpretation of the question, but, as we read it, 
it appeared to suggest that the querist was doubtful 
whether the whole-plate lens would not be slower in the 
half-plate camera than in one of whole-plate size. This, 
of course, could not be the case, but probably many photo- 
graphers have failed to notice that the contrary is some- 
times true. That is to say, that a long-focus lens may 
require somewhat less exposure when used in a small 
camera, even though the f values of the stops remain the 
same. ‘This is due to a circumstance that we mentioned 
in a recent note on even illumination in printing. If 
using a large-aperture lens of, say, /5.6, there is consider- 
ably less illumination near the margins of the field than 
in the centre of the plate. ‘The falling-off may be 50 per 
cent. or more, in which case an exposure just sufficient 
in the centre of the plate is far too little at the margins, 
and the general effect is one of under-exposure. ‘This is 
one of the numerous cases in photography in which we 
have to make a compromise. We must increase the expo- 
sure in the centre to avoid under-exposure at the margins, 
but the necessity for this increase becomes less and less 
as we diminish the size of the plate. It may, therefore, 
happen that a small plate only occupying the centre of 
the field may require very much less exposure than a large 
plate that fills a big view angle. Of course, a great deal 
depends on the character and type of the lens. With some 
large-aperture lenses oblique pencils are not materially 
cut down until the view fills a fairly wide angle, but with 
others the full aperture is only effective over a very small 
patch in the centre of the plate. The matter is, however, 
worth remembering, as it is sometimes desirable to take it 
into account. 


* * * 


Defective 


In an article that recently appeared on 
Apparatus. 


scamped work in the manufacture of 
photographic apparatus we see that one of the complaints 
made concerns the use of thin porous wood in the shutters 
of the dark slides. An instance is given of every shutter 
in a set of three slides containing one patch of porous 
wood that let the light through sufficiently to fog the plate. 
Blame is, of course, laid on the maker for the use of too 
much machine-made work and for the omission to test 
the apparatus properly, while some is also awarded to the 
customers who demand cheap work. ‘There is, however, a 
great difference between cheap work and bad work. If 
the customers only demanded cheap apparatus, it could 
be supplied to them in a perfectly efficient condition. 
The trouble is that they want the real price to be very 
low and the apparent price very high. That is, they want 
apparatus that looks expensive and is really very cheap, 
which means that a good part of the cost has to be 
expended in meretricious finish and in poor qualities of 
expensive material. They also demand elaborate move- 
ments and lightness, which means the skimping of mate- 
rial where solidity is desirable. A mahogany dark slide 
of double book form is not a thing that can be made well 
and be at the same time very thin and cheap. If thin the 
shutters must be made of wood of the very best ouality, 
and the price will not admit of this. Cheap mahogany is 


avery treacherous material, and if used trouble of one 


sort or another is sure to be met with. Then, again, 
triple-extension baseboard to be steady and. reliabl 
requires good workmanship, fitting, and material, an 
should be more or less weighty. In such a piece « 
mechanism rigidity cannot be expected under any othe 
conditions, but the people who demand such baseboard 
are not prepared to pay the necessary price. The kind « 
apparatus that they want, if properly and scientifically cox 
structed, would cost double what they are willing to pay 
hence the grumbles of the ill-treated economical amateur: 
They could have all they really need at a low price if the 
would only be content with simpler and heavier construc 
ion and less show. At the same time, we must admi 
there is a good deal of truth in the grumbles concernin, 
inefficient testing. Judging by the apparatus of goo 
quality that has passed through our hands, it is eviden 
hat a certain proportion of manufacturers have no care 
fully elaborated testing system, such as is essential + 
prevent the issue of defective articles. 


* * * 
Lady | Morals and all the proprieties we expec 
Novelist’s and obtain in the publications of th 
Photography. 


“Religious ‘Tract Society,” so, perhaps 
we must grant the writers, whose work it issues to th 
world of the circumspect and straight-laced, some litt] 
license in some respect. Surely even the young person 


= 6 


for whom a recent volume by Mrs. Vaizey is intended wil 
find it difficult to repress a smile when they read how th 
mystery of the story is cleared up—namely, the registra 
tion upon the photographic plate of the features of a thied 
Not everyone who photographs by permission in a mano 
house and is afterwards open to suspicion in connectio1 
with the simultaneous disappearance of valuables from 
desk is so fortunate as to find a portrait of the thief a 
work on developing his plate. 
eae ge te eee 


DEPTH WITH DIFFERENT. LENSES. 


A RECENT query in our “Answers to Correspondents ' 
column raised once more the everlasting subject of th 
variation in depth that exists with lenses of different types 
On this matter much misconception seems to exist. On 
the one side we have people declaring that depth depend 
solely on aperture and focal length, and is independen 
of all constructional features—which statement is scien 
tifically quite wrong—and on the other side we find person; 
who seem to expect that every lens made gives a measul 
ably different degree of depth. 

It should be understood that constructional peculiaritie 
of the lens only affect depth when the object in shary 
focus is near, and that the only constructional peculiari 
of importance is the position of the stop, the effect of whic. 
is very small. In the case of distant objects it is correg 
to say that depth varies solely with focal length an 
aperture, provided we consider the angular and not thi 
effective aperture, and provided the lens is quite free fron 
spherical aberration., In these circumstances the len’ 
should give results as regards depth in exact agreemen 
with the calculated results given in the tables, though the 
presence of even a small amount of aberration will upse 
this agreement. In point of fact the calculated results 
can only apply with exactitude to an ideally perfect lens 
that is, to one that converges all the light received fron 
a distant point to a perfect point focus, or produces a per 
fect cone of light bounded by straight lines. Such a lens 
does not exist. The image of a point is always a disc. 
and, however small the disc may be, a close analysis of 
the structure of the light pencil will reveal the fact that 
caustics exist in it, and that it is therefore not a perfect 
cone. A simple test is to throw the image of the point a little 
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nt of focus and examine the small disc of light then 
pparent. On one side or the other of the true focus the 
isc will generally show a dark centre bounded by a ring 
f light, which appearance indicates unmistakably the 
xistence of caustics and of slight spherical aberration. 
these circumstances depth must be affected, even if only 
avery small degree. J 
The manner in which depth is affected by aberration 
n be easily proved by any one possessing a camera and 
Jens of indifferent quality, say, a cheap “ single Jand- 
ape” lens. Prepare a small source of light by placing 
inhole made in a thin sheet of metal in front of an 
candescent gas burner. As the experiment is only for 
stration purposes, the light may be near the camera. 
eus sharply on the pinhole, and then rack the camera 
until the image is an appreciable disc. ‘This disc must 
t be too large or the test will break down, therefore 
ep the disc as small as is convenient for after measure- 
ent, Next, keeping all the adjustments of camera and 
ght exactly the same, make a series of exposures record- 
ig the exact size of the disc with every stop of the lens, 
rom the largest aperture possible down to the smallest. 
hen measure the diameters of the discs obtained. 
This series of disc images now represents the disc of 
miusion produced by each stop, and, according to 
eoretical laws governing depth in ideal conditions, the 
so of confusion should vary in diameter in exact pro- 
grtion to the size of the stop. Check the measurements 
minst each other, and it will almost certainly be found 
at the discs do not by any means vary in the same ratio 
sthe stops. In one lens with which we tried this ex- 


periment, we found not only that the ratios were all wrong; 
but that the two largest stops, and also the “naked” lens 
without any stop, gave discs of exactly the same diameter. 
All these stops were bigger than the one the lens was 
intended to be used with, but even with the stops that did 
not exceed the maker’s maximum the ratios were com- 
pletely wrong. As a matter of fact, the whole of the discs 
were much too small, and as a result the depth given by 
the lens was always considerably greater than the calcu- 
lated amount. This was not a good lens at any aperture, 
but the conditions that prevailed as regards the disc of 
confusion were only exaggerated examples of what occurs 
to a certain extent with every lens. With a very finely 
corrected lens the variations may be unmeasurable, and 
such a lens will probably work almost exactly in accord 
with theory. A poor lens will depart from the theory, and 
will give greater depth with much inferior definition. 

_ When depth varies on account of aberration, it some- 
times varies differently on opposite sides of the point in 
sharp focus. The near depth may be increased, and the 
far depth diminished, or vice versa. Possible misconcep- 
tions may arise from two lenses of different character 
being compared, for as a rule it is near depth that is most 
usually considered. The difference between well and 
poorly corrected lenses is also often exaggerated, owing 
to the fine definition attainable with the former type. This 
sets such a high standard that an amount of confusion 
quite tolerable with the poor lens is intolerable with the 
other. Therefore, as regards depth the fine anastigmat 
is likely to be unfairly judged if visual tests alone are 
relied on. 


snp rebuked. In my last instalment of wayside experiences 
ised the expression “butcher, baker, candlestick-maker” in 
ther a pharisaical spirit, and lo! I am brought to book. By 
mndlestick-maker. He is a real craftsman, and his candle- 
tks are things of beauty. If you know that delightful monthly 
é“Studio,” you will occasionally have seen reproductions of 
bkind of work my friend preduces—and of which he is, not un- 
rally, proud. I tried to conciliate him by saying that his 
dlesticks were not the ordinary candlestick of commerce, but 
would not be silenced. He asked me whether I’ had ever seen 
adlestick in china or tin that pretended to be other than what 
tally was. Had I ever seen one that was not strong—had I 
@ seen one that showed that the man who made it could have 
me his work more faithfully had he not been cut down in price 
his neighbour? Of course, I had never examined the candle- 
tks I have had given to me at the country hotels very closely, 
iso, for lack of any effective reply, I had to agree with him. 
then he asked me whether I could apply the same argument 
Photographs ! 

* 


* x a 


few days later we were at the “Royal” together. He ad- 
the William Crooke wall, but asked where were the other 
fessionals in. the section seemingly devoted to their work. I 
mbled by saying they preferred to take the risk of acceptance 
competing in the Pictorial Section. And then he followed 
matter up. “Yes,” he said, “ Furley Lewis, Oscar Hardee, 
Syms, Whitehead, Treble; that’s five.” I pleaded that 
ough I know the profession well, I could not be expected to 
ly every man whose work was in the room. “Of course not. 
fe you the benefit of the doubt and say there are twenty. 
‘an you tell me any other branch of the arts in which at any 
Nexhibition the amateur element should be so overwhelm- 


| 
| 


WAYSIDE NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


ingly more in evidence than that of the men who made their liy- 
ing by it?” 
* * * * 


i} 
In vain I argued that it was the fault of the great British 
public and that the professional has to bring up his family. He 
pointed to the Oscar Hardee “Bruges” and said, “Why don’t 
they take a camera on their holidays?” “Well, with a good 
many of them it doesn’t run to any holiday at all—let alone one 
on the Continent.” Instantly he turned to the same man’s “ A 
London Portal.” “Do you know where that is? That’s the 
Tower Bridge—and the chances are that it was taken on a Sun- 
day, because the bridge is never so free from traffic as that when T 
see it. on week-days.” I did begin to regret my unlucky reference 

to his occupation, 

* * * * 

“Tt’s like this. Five out of six of your friends call themselves 
photographic artists, and they know about as much of art as they 
do of the differential calculus. And they think they can fool the 
public by sticking up the signs, Gainsborough Studio, Romney 
Studio, Vandyke Studio, Rembrandt Studio, while all the time 
the public that they pretend cannot appreciate good work is 
buying little handbooks and portfolios of reproductions of the 
work of these old masters, literally by hundreds of thousands. 
You must remember that the British public of to-day is not the 
same as that of fifty years ago, or even twenty years for that 
matter. We candlestick-makers you despise so much have 
learned that lesson; we know that the ability to hammer metal 
is not more valuable than having had an art training that has 
taught us the principles of designing. Can you say as much for 
your friends the photographers?” . I am wondering now whether 
the makers of the weird shapes in rolls that I sometimes get 
handed to me have had Polytechnic courses in designing. And 
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at Christmas time the butchers display beribboned and rosetted 
warcases of prize beasts. 

I do not want another ragging, so I think I had better with- 
draw my reference to “ the butcher, the baker ” as well as to “ the 
candlestick-maker.” 


* * 


A photographer in one of London’s western suburbs has hit 
upon an idea for turning the prevailing Limerick craze to his own 
advantage. Inserting the first four lines of the Limerick in a 
local paper, he stipulated that the fifth line should be filled in 
upon postcards that he would supply gratis. He offered three 
cash prizes amounting in all to two guineas, and twenty-five 
prizes in the form of a cabinet photograph. Over two thousand | 
replies were sent in, and as his is a studio in which work at 
“popular prices” is done, the scheme no doubt repaid him well. 
For those who wish to imitate him it may be said that the first 
four lines ran as follows :— 


There’s a place in —— High Street | 
Where they take your photo a treat 
the name 
For they're good at the game, 
And the first three prize-winners’ lines to complete were :— 
And they give satisfaction complete. 
And their rivals all take a back seat. 
And — — a firm you won’t beat. 


In case my friend the candlestick-maker should read the 
foregoine. I would explain that the photographer responsible 
for the competition displays on his signboard the terms “ Photo- 
graphic Contractor.” 

* 


* * * 


How many of my readers, I wonder, find any amusement in 
rummaging through secondhand booksellers’ shops? From his 
occasional references to the subject, one may easily gather that | 
the Editor of the “ B.J.” yields to the temptation at times. Yes, 
temptation is the right word; I know that now that the old 
Wych Street has been pulled down in the Strand widening 
scheme, I can get from the Law Courts to Wellington Street much 
more quickly than I could when Wych Street was a “ short cut” 
that always involved at least twenty minutes going through the 
“twopenny ” boxes of the secondhand booksellers. most of whom 
have now migrated to the street, well known by name at least to 
most photographers, called Charing Cross Road. | 


My last purchase was made just after the report of the P.P.! 
meeting devoted to “ Advertising” appeared in the “B.J.” 
confess that I was under the impression that advertising w: 
comparatively modern, yet in my “ twopenny ” book I was taugl 
differently. “ Saunterings In and About London” was publishe 
in 1853, and describes the wanderings of an Austrian exile i 
London. One of his first impressions of London is that of it 
various advertising methods. “There is no other town in th 
world,” he writes, “where people advertise with so much pers 
vering energy—on so grand a scale—at such enormous expense- 
with such impertinent puffery—and with such distinguishe 
success.” And again, “It is either advertising or being ruinec 
We have said it before. Many of our readers will think this 
bold and unwarranted assertion. It is neither the one nor th 
other.” And then he goes on to describe the business of “ M- 
Bennett, who keeps a large shop of clocks and watches in Chea] 
side.” This generation knows the shop as that of Sir Joh 
Bennett ; and probably very few know that he spent £900 on th 
insertion of his advertisement on the back cover of the Gree 
Exhibition catalogue. Presumably the exhibition referred to | 
that of 1851 in Hyde Park. I should have liked to have bee 
present at that P.P.A. meeting, and to have had my “ twopenny 
find wherefrom to have read extracts 


% 


* * 
In the advertising pages of a recent issue of the “B.J.” the1 
was a list of the latest dates upon which to post photographs i 
order to reach their destinations by Christmas. It seems to m 
that an important addition would have been a reminder of th 
fact that in the week or so immediately preceding the holida 
there haye been for some years now bad delays in the Poste 
Service. Towns in the provinces that are supposed to be withi 
four or five hours’ postal transit of London were kept waitin 
nearly as many days last Christmas. I know for a fact that i 
Manchester and Liverpool parcels arriving by passenger trai 
service came through much more quickly than by parcels post 
This should be remembered when ordering material; plat 
stocks are not likely to run out unexpectedly, but gaslight an 
bromide papers are, and therefore it is as well to be on the saf 
side by ordering a sufficient quantity to cover a big rush of orders 
A similar warning applies to trade enlarging and printing order 
—most of the leading houses in which business are situated on th 
outskirts of London, and which are therefore likely to be affecte 
by the Christmas pressure on the postal service. 
Tue Man on tue Roap. 


* 


EXPERIMENTS ON 
OBTAINED IN 


THE GRAIN 
THE WET COLLODION PROCESS. 


OF SILVER IMAGES 


(A paper read before the French Photographic Society.) 


Tum examination under the microscope of the silver grain | 
in a wet collodion negative alongside that of a film of gelatino- 
bromide of silver shows that the size of the particles is approxi- 
mately the same in the case of gelatine emulsion, e.g., as the | 
Lumiére blue-label. The silver grain reduced from wet collo- 
dion may be considerably larger than that of certain medium 
rapidity gelatine emulsions of commerce, that is to say it is | 
larger than the Lumiére yellow-label plate. Nevertheless, the 
definition of fine lines in a wet collodion is invariably better 
than that obtained on a gelatine plate of medium speed. 

On the other hand, it is well known that, working with this 
type of emulsion, it is possible to obtain images of the same 
subject, the fineness of detail of which varies considerably ac- 
cording to the developer which is used; and, further, that the 
same developer with the same emulsion will give images of 
different degrees of fineness, according to the.manner in which | 


it is employed. Further, it would appear that the size of thi 
reduced grain of silver cannot vary sufficiently in order t 
explain the differences which are observed in the final result, 

These facts would seem to point to the conclusion that th 
sharpness of detail does not depend only on the greater or les: 
fineness of the grain of the plate, but arises from other cause: 
which it seems interesting to investigate. Before embarking upoi 
the study of the way in which the grain is formed in the films ot 
gelatino bromide plates treated with a developer, we commencec 
by examining its formation in the wet collodion process. Thes 
experiments have a particular interest inasmuch as the film: 
of collodion being extremely thin we eliminate the influence o 
the thickness of the film which plays a distinct vart in the 
gelatine process. On the other hand, having ascertained that. 
according to tle composition of the sensitizing salts added tc 
the collodion, the size of the grain varies to a notable extent, 
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we were prepared to examine the influence which the size of 
the grain can have upon the final result. In making these 
experiments we reproduced the same size with a highly corrected 
Jens and a line screen, such as that used by photo-engrayers. 
Focussing was done on a transparent screen, and the image was 
examined with a microscope giving thirty diameters magnifica- 
tion, These experiments were made on five kinds of collodion : 

1, With ammonium iodide. 

9. With cadmium iodide and bromide. 

3. With zinc iodide and bromide. 

4. With a compound collodion. 
5. With a sensitive commercial collodion, 

Using these collodions, two negatives were made. The first 
was developed with iron and the second with pyro. A portion 
of each image was covered with a microscope covering glass fixed 
with Canada balsam and then photographed under the micro- 
scope at two enlargements—the first at 220 diameters in order 
to see the differences in the size of the silvered grain, and the 
‘second of thirty diameters in order to judge of the relative fine- 
‘ness of detail; lastly, on some of the negatives obtained at the 
enlargement of 220 ‘diameters micrometric measurements were 
‘made in order to determine accurately the size of the reduced 
‘grain. The numbers which are given below represent in each 
‘case the mean of measurements, and they may be considered as 
st considerable accuracy. Proceeding in this way we obtained 
images in which the size of the silver grain varied in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 3.8. 


Developer. 
Collodion. Tron. Pyro. 
mm. mm. 
Ammonium iodide AROME — cosoon -00140 
Cadmium -00205 -00106 
“ing: ~~ “io, 7 Aes -00231 -00164 
Waranno ~ "| ees .00154 -00154 
Commercial,e —S_....... -00254..... -00098 
Gelatino-bromide of silver ...........:ccc0e00000+- -00304 


There is nothing in these figures to lead us to think that owing 
to the extreme fineness of the particles their size could affect 
only in a small degree the sharpness of the images, especially 
when the latter are examined only by the naked eye or under 
aslight magnification. 

The following observations are of interest from the practical 
Pint of view to wet collodion workers :—Salts of cadmium and 
tine tend to increase the size of the image when a mixture of 


acetic acid and iron is used in developing, but with the pyro 
developer the silver deposit becomes finer. In the case of certain: 
collodions the differences were very considerable, namely, .00231 
to .00164 mm. for a collodion containing zinc, and .00254 to 
000398 for the x-collodion. The use of the pyro developer causes, 
for a given collodion, a considerable prolongation of the time 
of exposure necessary to obtain an image equal in intensity to 
that given by the iron developer. If these images be examined 
atanenlargement of thirty diameters it will be found that: 
the sharpness of the lines is far from being in correspondence: 
with the relative size of the silver grain. Thus the zine collo- 
dion developed by iron gives a grain of the average size of 
-00231 mm., and an image which is comparable as regards sharp- 
ness with that given by a collodion containing iodide of am- 
monium likewise developed by iron, in which the size of the- 
grain is only .00166 mm. 

On the other hand, the image given by a collodion containing 
cadmium and developed by iron, the mean size of the grain of 
which is .00205, shows the fine lines less sharp than those given 
by the image with a collodion containing zinc. The defect of” 
definition appears to result from a kind of growth, and the 
deposit of reduced silver takes place from the optical image, 
causing a want of homogeneity in the deposit. In the case of a 
cadmium collodion, if the use of pyro as a developer allows us 
to obtain a more homogeneous and much finer deposit, it is 
possible to prevent this spreading, which is the principal cause 
of the production of an unsharp image. 

From the foregoing it seems that the principal cause of the 
good definition of a developed image does not lie necessarily 
in the greater or smaller size of the grain, but depends chiefly 
on how this latter is formed under the action of the developer. 
In collodion images we found that this alteration in the sharp- 
ness of the lines is caused by a growth which can only be: 
lateral, the film being very thin and the deposit being entirely 
superficial. In the case of gelatine images the same phenomenon 
has necessarily much greater importance in consequence of the 
greater thickness of the sensitive film in comparison with that 
of a collodion plate, but the importance of the spreading action 
may vary with many circumstances, such as the thickness of the: 
film, the greater or less rapidity with which the developers act, 
the presence of carbonate and caustic alkalies in the developer, 
ete. It is hoped to examine these various factors with the aid. 
of microscopic sections photographed under the microscope. 

M. Monritiarp. 


Astigmatism and Curvature of Field. 

The effects of these two aberrations are proportional to the aperture 
and to the square of the angular field. It is usual to express the effects 
mn terms of the positions of the 2 line foci corresponding to a point 
Not on the axis, : 

In Fig. 6 the focus for the rays which remain entirely in one 
Vlane is at C,, the other line focus at Cy. The beam of light will 
Meet the focal plane, in the ellipse shown in section in the same 
figure, Curves may be drawn through all the points similar to OC, and 
ii and in the case we are considering will be very nearly circles. 


fC; coincide 
are at equal 


distances on either side of the focal plane, there will 


00 curvature of 
focal plane, 


Tecan bo proved that the curvature given by Petzval’s expression 


with C, there will be no astigmatism, and if C, and C, | 


field, since the best average definition lies on the | 


THE ABERRATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 
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The Tenth Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture. 
pe 


is that of the curvature which passes through points on the opposite: 
side of C, from C,, and at a distance =40C,C,. Thus the expres 


: gives the curvature for points where the section of the 
NN 
beam tins diameters in the ratio of 3: 1. 

Considering these aberratfons as producing errors on the focal plane, 
the image due to a zone of aperture ratio A at an angular field of & 
will be an ellipse, whose axes are 
(3k + p) A tan 75 f, 


sion = 


and 
(k + p) A tan 757 
where & can be calculated for any system, and p is the Petzval expres- 
sion multiplied by the focal length. 
When there is no astigmatism R = o, and when there is no curva- 
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ture of field 24 + » = 0. In the latter case the axes of the ellipse 
on the focal plane are 
+p A tan 8 f, 
and 
—ipdAtan fF, 


These diameters can be made sufticiently small, even though p is 


At, 15° Semi.Fleld. Seale ry 


eel 


108 
1TY/m 


At 30°Semi, Field. 


Fig. 6A. Scate=45"™%n 
Fig. 7. 
not very small. Taking f = @’ with an aperture of F 5 and a semi- 
angular field of 30 deg., the diameter 
1 1 p 
Hie Sie eed 
“10 x4 2% 10 

Ti the standard of definition be 1-250 inch, the greatest value of p 
is 1-25 (or 1-15).* 

Tt will, however, be shown later that, provided the other aber- 
rations are of suitable amounts, this value of » may be increased four 
times. 

When smaller apertures and fields are considered, this value of p 
may be much increased. The normal value of p is about two-thirds 
when the power does not arise from separation, and this is, approxi- 
mately, the limiting value for a lens to give our standard-of definition 
with an aperture of F 6, a semi-angular field of 20 deg. and a focal 
length of 4 inches. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that Petzval’s condition need 
only be satisfied very approximately in systems of reasonable aperture 
and field, and we shall see that when there are aberrations of higher 


6 2 
7X3 
7) 
° 
we, 
a> 4 6 
? Scale 
1% 
Fig. 8. 
5 
High 9; 


order in astigmatism and curvature of field that a departure from 
Petzval’s condition is necessary to secure the best possible results, 
Still, the Petzyal expression has its uses, and, from the value of this 
function, we can predict the field that we may expect to cover, pro- 
vided the other aberrations are suitable. 


* These expressions should be multiplied by cos *8 and cos 28 respectively, en, 
for 30 deg. factors of °65 and ‘75 respectively. 


Astigmatism and Curvature of Field of 
Higher Order. 

These defects depend on the aperture and the fourth power | 
the angular field, and are present to a certain extent.in all lense 
The focal plane effects are similar to those of ordi nary curvature an 
astigmatism, but may be of the same or opposite sign. Where pra 


5 
Fig. 10. 


ticable, values of first order aberrations must be chosen to balance 
out these defects as far as possible. 

In Fig. 7 the effects of the aberrations of the experimental Jen 
system are shown. 

The distances in Fig 6 represent diameters of discs on the scal 
of 1-11 to that of the diagram. It will be noticed that Petzval’ 


oS Tm, 
Q Yn 


© 


Fig. 11. 


condition is striculy fulfiued, since UC, = 3C,, but that there is ne 
correction oi astigmatism or curvature of field. 

The curve C, has been so chosen that it comes back to the foca’ 
plane at 21 deg., i.e., that one diameter of the spot vanishes for this 
angular field. _In order that thé curve C, should come back to the 
plane at this same place, 1t would be necessary (supposing the other 
aberrations unaltered) to make Petzval’s expression = power of lens, 


Fig. 14 x 10 times. 


The very considerable change of form that this would require would 
very considerably modify the other aberrations, but it is evident 
that a modification of this system in the direction of departing from 
Petzval’s condition would be very desirable. It will be noticed in 


the case of the curve C, that the effect of the second order aberration 


is to reduce the maximum value of the ordinate of this curve to one- 
quarter of the value of the first order aberration at the extreme edge 
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of the field, or to one-quarter of the corresponding value of the second | 
order aberration. : ‘ 
Spherical aberration for oblique field.—In addition to the modi- | 
fication of the spherical jaberration for the oblique field that is indi- 
tated above, there are defects which arise from an aberration of higher | 
order, It is found that even when the spherical aberration is well | 
corrected for the centre of the field, and there is no astigmatism or 
curvature of field for small apertures, an effect of bad definition may 
arise from a cause analogous to spherical aberration. This effect 
yaries as the cube of the aperture and the square of the angular field. 


| A @ 

| ; 

| o° " jo* 
Fie. 12 


There are two separate constants which give rise to the aberrations | 
shown separately in Figs. 8 and 9, and in combination in Fig. 10.* 

These aberrations haye a very important bearing on the perform- 
ance of objectives, and are one of the chief causes of discrepancy 
Detween calculated and measured values of the astigmatism and 
curvature of field in photographic lenses. The effect of these aber- 
yations may be to improve the definition on the focal plane by com- 
pensating the effects of other aberrations. In particular, the first 
of these two aberrations tends to mask curvature of field. 

In some anastigmats two positions of good focus for horizontal and 
yertical lenses are sometimes found; this effect is also due to oblique 
spherical aberration. Again, we frequently find this aberration in 


iste e ge a o by 


Fig. 


lenses which have been calculated by the aid of formule, which give 
the positions of the two focal lines formed by narrow oblique pencils ; 
the curves for these focal lines will frequently fail to give a correct 
idea of the performance of such lens systems. The curves given in | 
Dr. yon Rohr’s classical work on photographic lenses were obtained in 
this way, and in some cases vive rather an unfavourable impression 
oi those lenses which have been obtained empirically. | 

Tust as these two aberrations arise from oblique spherical aber- 
Nation we find two aberrations which arise from oblique coma. 


* The scale of Fig. 10 is larger than that of Fizs. 8 and 9. 


a 1 
4 


Fig. 11 represents the double ellipse, which corresponds to these 
aberrations alone for the same aperture ratio and field as above. 
And just as the oblique spherical aberration depends on two con- 
stants, so this coma will depend also on two independent constants. 
The effects of these comatic aberrations will be to produce a consider- 
able modification of the coma figures for oblique fields. 

In order to obtain the combined effect of all these aberrations, we 
must obtain their effects for the desired aperture and angular field, 
and add together all the displacements corresponding to each point 
on the aperture, taking separately the displacements radially out- 


wards and those at right angles 
horizontal displacements.) 

It is at once evident that the numerous aberrations may lead to 
very curious figures; some actual images formed by a similar lens are 
shown in Fig. 12. The images were photographed with white light 
on the actual focal plane of the lens, the objects being small circular 
apertures. 

Fig. 13 shows images of small apertures obtained by using a similar 
lens for a distant object ; these images are magnified four times in the 
original photograph. 

Fig. 14 shows images of a small aperture by the system formed 
by using two such lenses symmetrically placed; the greater part of 


(In the figures the vertical and 
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the coma effects are eliminated. The various images were magnified 
ten times in obtaining the original photographs. 

In Fig. 15.the images formed by the single member above are 
shown; the stop is a small patch stop, a zone of 5mm. width at F, 12.* 
The figures indicate that in this particular case the astigmatism 
is not quite corrected. 

In the next photographs (Figs. 16 and 17), similar results are give’ 
for a different position of the stop. The combined effects of astig- 
matism are apparent in the figures. The lens whose aberrations have 


% The white parts of the image are due to the cross-pieces of the patch step. 
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‘been calculated above is ysed for Fig. 18, which shows the image of 
a small object when a half zone of 20 mm. diameter on the stop is 
used, but to isolate the points separated small apertures are used 
instead of the whole zone (these apertures are 1 mm. in diameter). 
Two such photographs are shown, differing only in a slight adjustment 
of the plate. They agree, within the limits of reproduction, with 
the results of the calculated aberrations. The centre of the stop corre- 
sponds to the spot outside the ring. In this case the image was not 
magnified, but taken on the original focal plane; for clearness it has 
been slightly magnified. 

Tn addition io the aberrations mentioned above, the lens may give 
distorted images due to two aberrations, depending on the third and 
fifth powers of the angular field. When these are in opposite directions 
they tend to balance as regards the more oblique field, and in 
some cases straight lines appear curved, but become straight 
towards the edge of the field, and even curved in the opposite 
Alirection. 

I trust that this account of the various aberrations of photographic 
lenses may enable workers to express in numerical form the results 
of measurements of photographic lenses or the results of trignometrical 
calculations. It will, I hope, lead to some generally accepted system 
of stating the performance of photographic lenses in terms of the size 
of the image on the focal plane, perhaps in the form of a photograph 
like those which appear in Messrs. Beck’s paper read to your society.* 
In any case it will remove some of the difficulties of reconciling theory 
with practice, and thus tend to further the scientific study of photo- 
graphic lenses from both points of view. S. D. CHatmMeE 


Ss. 
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THE KEEPING QUALITIES OF PERSULPHATE 


REDUCERS.+ 


From experiments made some years ago on the persulphates it was 
shown that simple solutions of these important salts of the photo- 
grapher possess very considerable stability, a fact which was further 
confirmed by fresh ainalytical determinations. Since then Mr. H. W. 
Bennett has recommended a new reducing bath in which persulphate 
figures in conjunction with sodium sulphite and sulphuric acid. Ac- 
cording to the claims of the author a bath prepared in this way acts 
better and keeps in good condition for a much longer time. As it is 
difficult -to understand why a reducing substance such as sodium 
sulphite should figure in this solution, we have undertaken, observa- 
tions with a view of finding whether the bath recommended by Mr. 
Bennett possesses any advantages over the simple persulphate solu- 
tion, and we have further made comparisons on the keeping qualities 
of plain persulphate solutions, and of those prepared in) accordance 
with Bennett's formula. We used three different brands of ammo- 
nium persuliphate, namely, No. 1, of German origin, containing 
53.2 per cent. persulphate, another of Lumiére which we had in 
stock for five years, and which contained 47.6 per 
and a third made by Kahlbaum containing 96.8 per cent. persul- 
phate. The solutions were made in cold distilled water and stored 
away from light. The analyses were made by titration with iodine, 
that is to say, by estimation of the iodine liberated on mixing the 
persulphate solution with potassium iodine solution at a temperature 
of 60 degrees C. In preparing the solutions according to Bennett’s 
formula, it is noticed that sulphurous acid is liberated by the acid 
in the persulphate, and remains for some time in the solution. But 
after three or four days no further odour of sulphur dioxide can be 
detected, the substance having been oxidised by the persulphate, 
as can) be proved by the partial destruction of this latter body. It 
was found by calculation that the quantity of persulphate destroyed 
corresponded exactly with that required for the oxidation of the 
sulphite in the solution. In these analyses regard was paid to the 
quantity of sulphurous acid which serves for the exact calculation 
of the persulphate. The action of all these solutions on the nega- 
tive is almost exactly the same, and we found no difference between 
the simple persulphate solution and that of Bennett in the course of 
tests of which two hallves of one amd the same negative were sub- 
mitted to these distinct reagents. We thus came to the conclusion 


cent. persulphate, 


* H.C, and C. Beck, ‘‘ Phot. Journ.,” April, 1907. 


that while this solution has no advantages in point of action on th 
negative it is distinctly less permanent than the simple solution, 


] 
March 2 | March 4 | March 20 April 3 | April ¢ 
Persulphate No. 1 solution, 
plain (5 per cent.). The solu- | 
tion was strongly acid with i 
ammonium bisulphite 2°66 2°66 2°62 2°62 2°59 
Persulphate No. 2 solution,| March 2 | March 5 {March 20 April 3 | April 2 
plain, (24 per cent.). The 
solution was strongly acid) 
with ammonium bisulphite ... 119 119 119 119 1:16 
: = ees . 
Persulphate No. 3 solution, March 14| March 20| April 3 April 21 
plain (5 per cent.). Solution 
was slightly acid and con- 
tained very small quantities 
cf sulphates ae 4°82 4°78 | 4°74 4°75 = 
— = = = = 
Persulphate No. 3 solution (5 April 4 | April 22 
per cent.). Acidified with | 
sulphuric acid, 25 gm. 4°84 4 67 = — = 
Alkaline persulphate No. 3 April 4 | April 22 | 
solution (5 per cent.). With | 
2 gm. of caustic soda... on 4°21 4:17 = — | = 
Persulphate solution made April 4 | April 22 
from No. 3 of 5 per cent. | 
strength and with 5 per cent. | 
ammonium sulphocyanide .., 2°57 0°80 — | = = 
pera phate solution (Bennett March 7 | March 14] March 20 April 4 | April 21 
ormula)— 
Persulphate No. 2, 47, 6 per | | 
cent.—10 c.c.s. | 
Sodium sulphite cryst., 40! 
per cent. solution—1 ¢.c. 
Sulphuric Acid—1 gm. 
Distilled water—100c.c.s. ... £67 4:19 417 417 4°11 
Persulphate solution (Bennett April 5 | April 22 
formula)— 
Persulphate No. 3, 96, 8 
per cent.—10 ¢.c.s. 
Sodium sulphite eryst. 40 
per cent. solution—1 ¢ c, 
Sulphuric acid 1 gm. 
Distilled water, 100 c.c.s 8°56 8-43 = = = 
| 
The added sulphite reduces on y # portion of the persulphate 
being converted into sulphate, and ereby augmenting the pro- 
portion of this latter substance which already exists in the com- 
mercial persulphate. Im the case of the latter solutions, therefore, 
the final result was a simple persulphate solution containing slightly 
less persulphate and a slightly greater proportion of 


acid. The! 
addition of acid or alkali exercises a slight influence on both the 


permanency of the solution and on its action on the negative. 
Alkali to some slight extent affects the results of the analysis since 
it absorbs a small proportion of iodine, and’ the solution therefore 
appears to be slightly weaker in iodine than is actua ly the case. | 

Ammonium sulphocyanide, which, as it seems to us, exerts a 
favourable action on the solution of the silver salts, is, however,| 
injurious in a persulphate solution, since it immediately exerts a 
distinct reducing action which proceeds until the persulphate is. 
completely destroyed. From these facts it is plain that on one hand 
the simple aqueous neutral or acid solution of ammonium persul- 
phate keeps in good condition for at least a couple of months if 
prepared with distilled water and protected from light, and, on the 
other hand, that the Bennett formula is open to objection as regards 
permanency and has no other advantage. Further, that am addition 
of a solvent of the silver salts, such as ammonium sulphocyanide, 
though theoretically advisable, acts in too high a degree as a chemi- 
cal reducer of the persulphate to be of any practical service. 
; R. Namtas. 

ApotpH Bascurert. 


————_t—>1+—___. 


CrINEMATOGRAPEH Firn.—A cinematograph fire oceurred last week at 
an entertainment which was being given to 800 children at Skewen, 
near Neath. The flames shot up sixteen feet, and damage was done 
to the amount of £200. The timely action of a police-sergeant pre- 
vented a panic, and the children were marched safely out of the 


+ From ‘Das Atelier.” 


building, 
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THE OIL PROCESS. 


Ar the Blenheim Club, on the 5th inst., Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins gave 
a practical demonstration of the oil-printing process, which was 
followed with the keenest interest. Mr. Rawlins recalled a similar 
lemonstration which he gave at the old Camera Club in 1904, and 
said since then a great many had taken up the process and worked 
Various improvements had been proposed, but he chose his own 
ersonal methods of working. The beauty of the process was that 
it was capable of great diversity of treatment. He did not claim to 
te the parent of the process, which had its birth in the fifties, but 
he worked it out himself before coming across Poitevin’s patent of 
1855. Since his (Mr. Rawlins’) last demonstration arrangements 
had been made for suitable materials to be placed on the market. 
He personally worked out a paper which he considered most suit- 
able, It was quite possible to prepare paper and pigments at home, 
put they required messy and laborious operations. A coating given 
to the paper, provided it be fairly thick, of Nelson gelatine might 
be used for a basis in the process, but that was not so satisfactory 
‘as paper cut by machinery. Materials, however, were a minor 
matter. Almost anybody could produce a literal straight print, 
hich rendered accurately the gradations of the negative. It was 
when they came to controlling, amplifying, and improving that the 
‘ail process particularly appealed. Like the gum process, it was 
capable of very considerable alteration in tones and values. 
gum process, however, all that it was possible to do was to wash 
away portions of the image, and once those portions were washed 
away they were gone for ever. ‘Che only way was to re-coat, re- 
develop, and reprint with all the attendant risks. Mr. Rawlins then 
proceeded to demonstrate the oil process on a piece of gelatinised 
qaper, which had been immersed in a bath of bichromate of potash. 
The paper was not sensitive until it was dry. When dry, it was 
printed under a negative in the usual way, when an easily visible 
image was obtained. The basis was then immersed in water, and 
when the bichromate was all removed the relief of the high-lights 
thich stood above the levels of the shadows was, to a greater or less 
extent, a measure of the water which the high-lights had absorbed. 
Mr. Rawlins placed the wet print on a sheet of plate glass and gently 
tubbed off the surface water with a soft rag. He then explained 
Tow the pigment was a pplied, using an ordinary painter’s palette, 
ad lightly applying microscopic quantities on a brush to the print, 
which almost directly showed a picture of a country cottage. Having 
own how easily a perfectly straight print might be obtained, he 
showed how the values might be altered in various parts, the latent 
image being unaltered throughout. The pigment might be removed 
mom the various patches and the patch brought back again wholly 
m partially by the “hopping” action with a brush of the finest hog 
bristles. To wholly obliterate the image the brush must be more 
fmly applied with a “ dabbing” action. It was necessary the whole 
ime to have the gelatine quite moist with water, but no water should 
Set on the surface of the print. Mr. Rawlins said he attached a good 
deal of importance to the retention of the photographic drawing. It 
had been said that oil rinting was monochrome painting on some- 
body else’ s drawing, and to a certain extent that was incontrovertible, 
but the so-called painting was, after all, only a very direct and facile 
of controlling the relative values of portions of the picture. 
It was very much the same as working with pencil or chalk on the 
hack of a negative, only that much less safe and easy, and in working 
m the positive the artist could see exactly what he was doing. Mr. 
ins considerably changed the appearance of the cottage on 
he was working from time to time with his brushes, showing 
‘he process afforded control to an almost unlimited extent. 


Ree 


SD ee 


THE LATE MARTIN JACOLETTE. 

Pannounced last week the death of Mr. Martin Jacolette, which 
eeured on the 2nd inst. in his fifty-eighth year. The deceased 
etitleman was the son of a well-known miniature painter and 
taguerreotypist in Dublin, and was himself practically acquainted 
with the working of the daguerreotype process. In business as a 
thotographer at Dover for many years, in 1890 he opened a business 
4 South Kensington, and the two businesses have been carried on 
‘multaneously until the present. From the institution of the Pro- 
Iessional Photographers’ Association in 1901 Mr. Jacolette took a 
“ding part in its management, and occupied the presidential chair 


In the - 


the P.P.A. is 


last year. He was a member of the Royal Photographic Society, 
and had on more than one occasion served on the Selection Com- 
mittee of the exhibition. He was a quartermaster-sergeant in the 
Middlesex Yeomanry, and was also connected with several masonic 
and other organisations. Of a most genial nature, he made a large 
circle of friends, by whom his loss will be most sincerely mourned. 
The funeral took place on Thursday last at the Kensington Ceme- 
tery, Hanwell. 

Following these words of lament for our departed friend, we may 
quote a letter sent from Mr. Lang Sims, who, as treasurer of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association, was continuously working 
in collaboration with the Jate Mr. Jacolette. Mr. Sims writes :— 
“Although it would take a better hand than mine to do full justice 
to his memory, I feel I can say a word or two regarding him which 
will be acceptable to his many friends. His loss will be greatly 
felt by his colleagues upon the committee of the Professional Photo- 


The late Martin. Jacolette, ex-President of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association. 


His breezy style, earnest and energetic man 
:d so far gained our respect, that when 
the presidency was offered him we felt that he would worthily follow 
in the footsteps of his predecessors. It is well known in the profes- 
sion our choice was fully justified, for he entered heart and soul into 
the work, never sparing himself when the interests of the Association 
demanded his attention. He was, in temperament, quite the opposite 
to the late William Grove, who had a gentle and retiring disposition ; 
yet both will be equally missed and mourned: for their loyalty and 
comradeship. The loss of these two men in) so short a time is indee 
a sad blow, but they have left behind them the record of work well 
and unselfishly done, and an example that others equally high in the 
profession might, and should, follow. The fight to rouse the rank 
and file from deadly apathy into brisk life and unison was, at the 


graphers’ Association. 
ner endeared him to us, 


outset, no easy matter; but Martin Jacolette was never disheartened, 
sev, J 


and alhways advocated ‘fight on,” and the present sound position of 
/ practically due to that policy. He is gone, but left 


7 


behind is an affectionate remembrance exhilarating and comforting. 
a, 

Avrocnromp VarNnisH.—A dammar varnish, made with carbon 

tetrachloride, is being sold by a German house to Autochrome users. 
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A PROFESSORIAL. CHAIR OF 
GERMANY. 
Tue Technical High School of Dresden has decided to found a 
Chair for photography, and its occupant is to be distinguished with 
the title of professor. Photography has always been more or less 
recognised in the various scientific departments of German univer- 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 


sities, and much care and attention has been given to the perfecting 
of instruments for astronomical, medical, and physical research, 


but this is the first occasion on which it has been r 
dignity of 


aised to the 
a professorship, and there is every reason to believe that 
the example will be followed in other centres of learning. The 
object of this professorship is not only to encourage and promote 
the development of scientific photographic instruments, but also to 
train and equip men for the various industrial branches of the 
profession. Dresden has long been recognised as the centre of 
photographic activity in Germany. Besides a considerable army of 
enthusiastic professional and amateur photographers, it possesses 
one of the largest photographic manufactories in the country. <A 
le number of workers are employed in the manufacture of 
of cameras, plates, films, and papers. This factory 
includes an egg-conserving department for the supply of albumen, 
cabinet-makers’ workshops, a fittings factory, and a repairing depart- 
ment. Of equal importance is the number of industrial institutes 
for the production of photographic pictures and the various art 
productions produced by means of photography, which branches 
have always been especially fostered in Dresden. 
been without their influence on the scientific and tl 
and t 
num 
ro} 


considera 
all kinds 


These have not 
1e artistic world, 
he introduction of the picture postcard, of which very large 
bers are manufactured in Dresden, has.added to the importance 
f this branch of the industry. In all these departments anc 
pecial studios fitted out for the purpose a large number of men are 
kept constantly employed working out improvements for cameras 
and in chemical research and experiments for perfecting t 
materials directly used in the taking of photographs. For a long 
ime the growing necessity has been felt for a suitable centre under 
direction of a man or staff who is a specialist in chemistry, 
physics, machine and fittings technique, and thoroughly un 
stands these in their connection to applied photography. His duties 
will be to direct these experiments and researches along lines ikely 
to lead to the best results. It is in response to this demand that 
the Technical High School of Dresden has broken with tradition 
and established the chair for photography. 
One of the leading spirits in this movement is Prof. Krone, 
whose valuable work for photography has been so widely recognised 
that he is now looked upon as the greatest authority on p 
graphic matters in Germany. 


in 


a) 
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ne 


der- 


10to- 
He is now about to retire from his 
official position, and the introduction of this department for prac- 
tical photography under a scientific leader is looked wpon as a 
fitting climax to his long and distinguished career. 

mised further particulars concerning this interesting de 


We are pro- 
parture about 


the time of the opening of the forthcoming Dresden International 
Exhibition of Photography. 
a 
Tuer “Prism” tor November contains, among other interesting 


features, a short article dealing with the use of the telescope in cer- 
tain: classes of survey work. The booklet may be obtained 
ing a penny stamp for postage to Messrs, A. E. Sta ey and 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 

Messrs. J. H. Dartmeyer, Lrp., inform us that they have 
appointed several new wholesale agents for their lenses and apparatus 
abroad. In the United States, Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, Ltd., 
of New York, are sole agents for the world-famous Dallmeyer patent 
portrait lenses; whilst Burke and James, of Chicago, hold the selling 
rights for the Stigmatic, Adon, telephoto, cinematograph, and other 
lenses. A new company, J. H. Dallmeyer A.G., with its head- 
quarters in Berlin, has been formed further to deve op the trade in 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
Mr. Leopold Loebenstein, of Vienna, is wholesale agent for Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkan States, and Egypt. It may be worthy of note 
that British lens manufacturers, like British dry-plate manufacturers, 
are able to hold their own, in foreign markets in face of high tariff 
walls and fierce competition. In the United States the duty alone 
amounts to 45 per cent. of the value of the goods, whilst Germany 
is the home of the firm’s keenest competitors. 


yy send- 


Co., 19, 


recently 


Exbibitions. 


NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tue following is the list of awards made by Mr. Furley Lewis :— 
Class B—63, ‘‘ Karly Morn,” W. A. I. Hensler; 79, “Sunlight, Haar- 
lem Cathedral,” H. P. C. Harpur; 52, “ Moses Melchoir,” Oscar 
Hardee. Class C—103, “Fruit and Wine,” H.J.Comley. Class D— 
127, ‘* Arthur Wille. Class E—171, “Streneth 
and Weakness,’ C. H. Extra Plaque—180, ‘“ Denham,” 
C. H. Madden. Class F—No plaque awarded. Class G—223, “The 
Village Church,” C. H. Connolly ; Class H—260, “ A Brown Study,” 


J. Gear, Hsq.,” C. 
Roberts. 


W. F. Rippin. Hon. Mention—268, “The Depth of the Wood,” 
A. W. Green. Hon. Mention—Cl i.—* Hampton Court,” EH. H. 
Ingleton. No plaque awarded. The President’s silver award is 


given to—223, “ The Village Church,” C. H. Connolly. 


MIDDLESEX PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

as the North Middlesex pursued a course 
inconspicuous and almost uneventful prosperity. Weeping itself to 
hotographic welfare of its members, it has not 
much as many another less solidly established 
3, and 


NORTH 


For nearly twenty years 


itself, and seeking the p 
been heard of one-half as 
body. Its aim has evide 
to this tradition it has been true in the management of its annual 
exhibition, to which it admits no one outside its membership. It 
must be acknowledged that in this policy it has shown itself wiser 
in its generation than other bodies of like responsibilities, for 1ts 
rs have distinguished themselves at exhibitions, and the 
attained a local habitation and a name upon the heights 
which er London on the north which bids fair to survive the 
rise and fall of other organisations. Our report, therefore, of the 
annual exhibition of the society, held for three days last week, must 
necessarily be of limited interest, except in its indication of policy, 
which has proved notably successful, and has led to the creation of 
a lection of pictorial photographs which in its entirety is of 
considerable merit, and includes not a few really excellent achieve- 


ntly been to develop its own resource 


membe 


has 
OLC 


society 


co. 


ments. Among those members specially deserving of mention for 
the artistic or technical merit of their work are Messrs. Chas. Beadle, 
Nie Louis Dick, H. W. Fincham, Douglas P. Fox, A. H. 
Lisett, 3. Mummery, J. F. Nisbett, W. Pringle, E. C. Ridge, 


H. Stuart, and A. J. Woolway. The exhibition included a very good 
showing of Autochrome transparencies, in which the work of Mr. 
Woolway and Mr. Nisbett calls for special mention. The award 
goes to a single transparency by Mr. Nesbit, but Mr. Woolway 
undoubtedly shows the better collection. The awards, made by the 


judges, Mr. E. T. Holding and Mr. J. C. 8S. Mummery, were as 
follows :— ; ; 
No. 1, “The Hospital,’ W. Pringle; 22, “A Corner of the 


Cloister,’ H. W. Fincham; 30, “ A Bend in the Road,” H. Stuart ; 
41, “The Antiquary,’’ C. A. Morgan; 57, “A Lone Land,” Louis 
Dick; 97, ‘ Portrait,” M. F. Bla 132, “ Autumn,” E. C. Ridge; 
157, “ A November Day—St. Paul’ DD; PB. Pox: 

Lantern Slides.—218, “Ely, from the North-west,” 
Fincham ; 263, “Dolly,” M. F. Black. 

Autochrome.—323, “Near Hollington,’ J. F. Nisbett. 

Hon. Mention.—2, “ A Farm Road,” Louis Dick; 27, “A. H. L.,” 
M. F. Black; “Miss H.,” M. F. Black; 37, “Granada Cathe- 
dral,” W. Pringle; 48, “In the Lea Valley,” H. T. Nobbs; 63, 
“New Fairy Tales,’ C. A. Morgan; 96, “ Evening on Loch Linnhe,” 
C. Beadle : 135, ‘An Old Gateway,” M. F. Black; 154, “ The Calm 
of Evening,’ A. G. Lawson. 

Lantern Slides.—221, “A Corner of the Cloister,” H. W. Fincham; 
950, “A Lone Land,” Louis Dick; 253, “Glacier Deptt iRieele 
Maxton; 257, “ Nest of Moorhen,’ W. Jackson; 264, “ The Pond,” 
H. C. Turner. 

Autochromes.—318, 
“ Chrysanthemums, 


I. We 


“Dresden Ware,’ A. J. Woolway; 526, 


J. F. Nisbett. 


—_—___»—___— 


German PHorocrapus ty Primapenruta.— The Bulletin of Photo- 
raphy” has recently held a special exhibition of German photo- 
graphs, arranged by R. Dithrkoop, of Hamburg. The collection con- 
sisted of about two hundred pictures by the leading photographers of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. They will be exhibited in the 
galleries of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, from November 27 to 
December 7. 
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Patent ; Dews. 


Process patents—applications and s 
"Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents } 
November 25 and November 30 :— 
(inemMaToGRAPHS.—No. 26,107. Improvements in 

Charles Dupuis, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
CINEMATOGRAPHS. —No. 26,122. Improvements in or rel 


Pecifications—are treated in 
have heen received between 
cinematographs. 


ating to cine- 


matographs and like apparatus. Benjamin Jumeaux, 111, Hatton 
Garden, London. 
Camera Cases.—No. 26,206. Improvements: in carrie 


Ts or knap- 
sacks for cameras, parcels, and the like. Charles La vender, Imperial 
Chambers B., Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
Towne DeverorpmEent.—No. 26,279. Watch for recording the correct 
periods required in the development of photographic pictures with 

yarious chemicals. Robert Charles Pickering Richards, “ Ronde- 
bosch,” Sandown, Isle of Wight. ; 
Printing Parry 


—No, 26,445. Method of producing paper to be used 
as photographic or blue print paper and the like. Max Roth, 
40, Chancery Lane, London. 

(iNEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 26,487. Apparatus for taking 
cinematographical or moving pictures. 
Ernest Franzos, 5, Corporation Street 


and reproducing 
Otto Gergacsevics ana 
, Birmingham, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
London, W.C. 
Mcnrrece Porrrarrs By Mrrror.—No. 8,957. 1907. 
consists of two flat mirrors, which ave placed verti 
"angle to each other. The abutting edges of the 
bevelled so as to bring the reflectir 
at the origin of their enclosed angle 


from the 
Chancery Lane, 


The invention 
ly and at an 
mirrors are carefully 
surfaces accurately together 
and so preduce a continuous 
teflecting surface. The mirrors are preferably high enough to reflect 
a full length figure, and are supported and held by angle pieces 
upon a platform mounted upon castors. The mirrors are relatively 
inclined at an angle of 72 degrees or thereabouts, and in operation 
the person or object to be photographed stands upon the plat- 
form, within the angle made by the mirrors. Drapery or other 
Scteens may be used, so as to jut out from the outer edges of the 
mirrors, thus providing a plain, even-tinted : 


background, extending 
across the picture when photographed. If a photograph be taken 
looking into the angle, five images’ of t 


he object ave obtained, 
which, in the case of a person posing side f; 


ace to the camera, would 
consist of the non-reflected side view, and reflected front view, 
back view, three-quarter back view, and three-quarter front view. 
James Beckett Shaw, 91, Blantyre Road, Liverpool. 

StEREOscoPrc TRIPOD Hrap.—No, 10,695. 1907. The invention con- 
{sists of a sliding block, having side plates turned in at bottom and 
fitting in grooves in the base plate, which latter is attachable 


: 


toa tripod. When the slide is moved to either position it is locked 
for taking the first or second pictures or views. Two plates of wood 
® metal are made of the desired width, length, and breadth to 
Suit an ordinary or monocular camera. In the under sidé of the base 


plate is fitted the clamping screw B, to secure it. to the triped, 
the hole CG is made right through the base plate to affix the camera 
to the sliding plate. One end of the sliding plate D carries the 
pivoted locking lever E or other arrangement, and its enlarged end, 
head, or lug ¢, when in the ocking position drops in the longi- 
tudinal groove cl, in the base plate A, which runs from the left 
hand to the hand hole ¢. This latter serves a double purpose 
primarily for clearance for head of thumbscrew d, and reaching 
to the end to provide for fall of the locking lever E. When in each 
desired position the lever also rests in one of the right angle 
grooves or slots F, F1, or F2, which denotes the inter-ocular dis- 
tance of the stereoscopic pictures. In the upper face of the sliding 
plate D are indiartibber studs G, projecting slightly above the 
surface to prevent any lateral movement of the camera, H. The 
movement of the sliding plate D supporting the camera from the 
first to the second position from right to left is denoted by the 
arrow. 


When an intermediate position is desired the sliding plate is 
moved to the slot F1, shown in dotted line. The instrument 
having the combination of an upper plate always in direct and 
constant contact with the lower plate is well adapted to take or 
obtain two views (right and left) one after the other at the proper 
distance apart (it may be the regulation distance of three inches) 
or otherwise. Ernest George Brown, Brighton Villa, Stoneygate 
Road, Leicester. 


Dayiicur Duyenopmenr.—No. 12,249. 1907. The apparatus consists 
of a closed chamber, in which is a developing tank and a fixing 
tank, the latter provided with shelves and pockets for the recep- 
tion of the plates, one by one, from the development tank. Arthur 
Clarence Hayden, 204, Howard Street, 3rockton, Massa 
US. A. 


chusetts, 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Prosection Banps.—No. 25,165. Metallised photographic bands for 
projection by reflection. Dupuis. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


The Right Way to Pack a Negative, 

Safe packing (writes Mr. W. J. Casey, of Raines and Co., in 
“The Photographic News’) is only a question of “ knowing how.” 
To carry a $-plate negative, a box with its sides 3in. thick, and top 
and bottcm 4in. in thickness is necessary. Around the negative must 
be placed something that will serve to prevent damage by vibration. 
My own firm uses “ wood-wool” packing—and our regular customers 
save that in which we return their negatives for their next order. A 
word of caution is necessary as to the special meed for care when 
packing different-sized negatives in one box. They must be so placed 
that the smaller negatives do not exert any uneven pressure on the 
larger ones. If, for example, a 4-plate has to be packed with two 
4-plates, it is obvious that if packed in between them it will at once 
act as a fulechrum on which the negative above can see-saw. And 
see-sawing is most decidedly not advisable where glass is concerned. 
The best plan 1s, under such circumstances, to place the two half- 
plates film to film, and then, on top of them, a piece of card of the 
same size. The weight of the 4-plate negative resting on the card 
is then distributed evenly over the 4-plates. 


Local Glazing of Bromide by the Bromoil 
Process, 

By adapting Mr. Welborne Piper’s latest Bromoil process (writes 
Mr. T. H. Greenall in “ The Amateur Photographer ’’) I have been 
able to obtam bromide prints to which can be applied a varnish in 
the same way as the pigments are applied in oil printing, and which 
will take the varnish on the image onty, and not at all on the highest 
lights, thus marking a distinct advance in bromide work. | The fixed 
and washed bromide should be allowed to dry, otherwise blisters 
may appear in subsequent operations. It should not, however, be 
alumed or treated in a fixing bath containing alum. It is then 
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bleached in Mr. Piper’s bromoil bleaching solution, of which the 
following is the formula :-— 


Concentrated ozobrome solution ...............06 4 parts 
10 per cent. potash alum solution .. 4 parts 
10 per cent. citric acid solution 1 part. 
Water, to make 20 parts. 


I have used two-thirds this quantity of alum with advantage. In 
about two minutes the black image should be completely changed to a 
faint brown one. The print is then washed, and either treated with 
sulphide solution, as in ordinary sulphide toning, or re-developed, in 
which case the final image will be black. The sulphiding solution 
consists of :— 
10 per cent. solution of sodium sulphide .. ini 
Hydrochloric acid (one in five solution) 5 minims. 
Water 2 ozs. 
Norr.—The hydrochloric acid must be added at the last moment 
before using, and fresh solution mixed each time. 
The alternative re-deyeloping solution must be fresh, and con- 
sist of :— 
Amidol 


25 minims, 


2 ors. 
Sodium sulphite 20 grs. 
Wiaber sa nuraewer estos triniminnrse ties t eyes 1 oz. 


After either sulphiding or re-developing, the print is just rinsed and 
then placed in sulphuric acid, diluted, 1 oz. in 20 ozs. of water, as 
in the bromoil process. (N.B.—Add the acid to the water and allow 
to cool before using.) In this bath the print is allowed to soak for 
twenty minutes or longer, and is then washed for ten to twenty 
minutes and dried; or it may be taken at once for varnishing. The 
varnish consists of a few drops of Japan gold size and a touch (about 
one-fifth the quantity) of raw linseed oil, and should be mixed with 
an old table knife on a piece of glass. 
The Hrayn Screen-plate, 
Experiments, which Krayn himself is directing (writes Dr. S. E. 
Sheppard in “ Focus”’), are in progress with a view to increasing 
the fineness. Filters of the Lumiére type can already be reached by 
cementing the original line screens so that the lines cross, and cut- 
ing the composite block perpendicularly, but line filters offer the 
advantage that copies can be readily produced. It hoped to 
prepare a material which shall supply not only a positive trans- 
arency by reversal after development, as in the Autochrome pro- 
cess, but a positive image by reflected light, as in paper images, 
the substratum being, however, a celluloid film, matt and opaque 
white. It is stated that the blue dye is so darkened that no com- 
pensating yellow filter is required in exposure, and that an emul- 
sion capable of being worked in a deep red light will be used, of 
sufficient rapidity for use in the cinematograph. The most imposing 
feature of the process is the certainty with which large quantities 
of the material can be prepared. When 1,000 kg. of celluloid of each 
colour has been prepared and spectroscopically tested, there is 
nothing to prevent the rapid production of some 3,000 kilos of ready 
filters, a rate of production unequalled by any of the other pro- 
cesses, and permitting far greater sizes to be reached. It is expected 
that the plant will be ready to deliver commercially in February 
next; the films will be supplied direct to plate-makers, to coat with 
their own emulsion, by the “ Deutsche Raster-gesellschaft.” 


Dew Books. 


Sa 
“Wellcome’s Exposure Record and Diary, 1908.” 
roughs, Wellcome, and Co. Is. 

Several new features appear in the 1908 edition of this well-known 
pocket volume. A wall table for warm tones on lantern slides by 
development with the “tabloid” Rytol and other preparations is 
presented as a loose inset. The text of the “Diary” is on the lines 
of the nine previous issues, but contains one new table of exposures 
in outdoor night photography, another of plate speeds, and a third 
of exposures in interiors. The popular exposure calculator has under- 
gone no further modification, and may certainly be regarded as the 
acme of convenience and comprehensiyeness among such aids to the 
correct exposure of plates. 


“Home Life of Marsh Birds.” Photographed-and described by 


Emma L. Turner and P. H. Bahr. London: Witherby and Co. 
The above is issued as a special “ photographic” issue of “ British 


London: Bur- 


Birds,” a monthly magazine devoted to the study of the birds of 
Great Britain. It is a volume of sixty pages, containing thirty plates 
from photographs by the authors. Hach bird is the subject of a 
few notes on its habits and haunts, and the authors relate their heroic 
experiences in photographing their timid subjects with a good deal 
of gusto. Incidentally, they show a nice sense of the humour ot 
bird life, which, on its domestic side, is not always above reproach. 


“Deutscher Camera-Almanach, 1908.” Edited by Fritz Loescher. 
Berlin: Gustav Schmidt. Mk. 4. 


We will not deny that the mixture which Herr Loescher offers is 
quite to our liking. He reproduces some 150 examples of the modern 
pictorial photography, but he confines what he has to say about them 
to an article (of a few pages) entitled ‘‘ What the Pictures Have to 
Say for Themselves.” Wise man, he lets us take a good look at his 
pictorial wares before we come to where he discourses in praise and 
otherwise. For text wherewith to help out the pictorial contents, 
we find twenty odd articles on enlarging, moonlight photography, 
picture postcards—and even of anastigmats. Well printed on good 
art paper in a black ink throughout, the photographs get as good a 
showing as can be done in half-tone printing. The book is as gocd 


as any we can name of German origin. 


“Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 1907-8.” Edited by William Gamble. 
(Vol. XIII.) London: A. W. Penrose and Co. 7s. 6d. 
The reproductive crafts once more have a very full representa- 
ion of their various branches in the current issue of the “ Process 
Year Book,” or, to give it the name which the publishers now 
adopt, “ Penrose’s Pictorial Annual.” The thirteenth volume, pub- 
lished within the past few days, is distinctly bulkier than its recent 
predecessors, due apparently to a greater number of plates and 
supplemental illustrations rather than to an increase in the text 
pages. The cover, to which Mr. Gamble has in the past devoted a 
good deal of care, is this year designed by Mr. Charles E. Dawson, 
and though excellent as a piece of design, is far le fective than 
he covers of some recent issues, notably one of a few years ago 
by Mr. Littlejohn. The title page, printed by the Aerograph Co., 
y their spray printing machine, is an excellent technical example 
of this ingenious method, due to the inventive genius of Mr. A. L. 
Burdick, though no one will be convinced, we expect, of its par- 
ticular suitability for the purpose for which we find it used. For 
all kinds of decoration in light washes of colour the aerograph is 
without a rival, but as a substitute for ty aphic display it does 
not show to good advantage, and it certainly forms a jarring con- 
trast with the strong and dignified frontispiece to the Year Book 
which faces it in the shape of a heliotype reproduction from an old 
copper engraving. When we come to the text pages we find a col- 
lection of articles containing a number of items of considerable 
photographic interest, such as that by Mr. E. T. Butler on “A 
Single Exposure Three-Colour Camera,” on “A Preservative Case 
for Platinum Paper,’ by 8. K. Lawton, and on “ Photographing 
Lace,” by Ernest Marriage. Colour-photography figures among thc 
contributions from various write r. E. J. Wall discourses on 
“Coloured Light for Colour Wor Dr. R. §. Clay on ‘‘ Chromatic 
Aberrations of the Eye in Relation to Three-Colour Photography,” 
M. Gravier writes also on “Theories of Vision in Reference to 
Colour Work.” The screen-plate processes are dealt with by two 
ot the inventors now before the public, namely, Mr. J. H. Powrie, 
who writes of the Warner-Powrie process, and M. Alcide Ducos du 
Hauron, whose characteristic contribution relates to the long- 
promised “ Omnicolore” plate. Dr. J. H. Smith has a note on the 
making of paper prints on bleach-out paper from Autochrome plates. 
and an equally characteristic paragraph by Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe 
deals with the fading of colour prints. These items are selected 
only from those of direct photographic interest.. The major por- 
tion of the text relates to the technical and business sides of the 
process trade, and includes among its contributors such well-known 
writers on these topics as Messrs. A. J. Newton and A. J. Bull, 
Arthur Payne, N. 8S. Amstutz, J. S. Sunderland, Harold Hood, 
Howard Farmer, H. Hands, F. T. Corkett, and C. G. Zander. The 
contributions of these and other authors occupy nearly 200 pages 
of text, but are responsible only for something like a quarter of 
the total volume. The remainder is miade up of plates and supple- 
ment illustrations, which represent practically every branch. of 
modern process work, particularly in three-colour and two-colour 
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half-tone, and represent all classes of work from the avowedly 
commercial catalogue illustration to the facsimile reproduction of 
paintings and drawings. Not only these, but the special needs of 
the newspaper and magazine printer in the way of illustrations are 
considered, and we have examples of the results obtainable by the 
use of the coarse half-tone, which is printable on a rotary machine, 
as also of the half-tone illustration telegraphed by the Korn method, 
It is not too much to say that no such vivid conception of the 
facilities of modern illustration methods can be obtained in any 
other way, and there can be no doubt that the art editor and pub- 
lisher of books or magazines find just as much interest in the “ Pro- 
cess Year Book” as do the members of the trades which are here 
“represented. Mr. Gamble, with true catholicity, draws his examples 
from all parts of the globe, and it is interesting to compare the 
hree-colour by process houses in this country with that 
“by those in America, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Holland, New 
Zealand, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. In fact, the only pro- 
ductive country, curiously enough, which appears to lack repre- 
“sentation is Germany, whilst Austria is represented only by Messrs. 
Angerer and Géschl, of Vienna. 


ProrocrapHic Recipes AND ForMun#.—A useful compendium of 
formule has been issued from the office of “ Focus,” price 6d. The 
work of compilation has been done by “ Richard Penlake,”? by whom 
a good deal of frequently needed information has been brought into 
asmall space. The sections into which the book is divided are: 
Developers for plate and films; clearing, fixing, and hardening 
baths; intensifiers and reducers; printing-out paper (W230 3122)))3 
bromide and gaslight papers; lantern slides; platinotype process ; 
carbon process; varnishes, mountants, mediums, and backings ; 
miscellaneous. 


—————q_____ 


, FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

December 11 to 14.—Hove Camera Club. Sec., Stanley Read, 12, Old 
Steine, Brighton. 

December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908.—Wishaw Photographic Asso- 


ciation. Entries close December 18. Sec., R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow 
Road, Wishaw, N.B. 


1908. 

January 14 to 28.—Glasgzow Southern Photographic Association. 
Entries close January 4. Sec., W. Bryce, 29, Somerville Drive, 
Mount Florida, Glasgow. 

January 30 to February 1.—Nelson Photographic Society. Entries 

close January 20. Sec., Henry H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick 

Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

February 15 to March 7.—Scottish National Salon. Entries close 

January 20. Frederick W. Kay, 183, ‘Wnion Street, 

Aberdeen. 

February 20 to 22.—Scuth Manchester Photographic Society. 

Entries close February 5. Sec., M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, 

Whitworth Park, Manchester. 

Febrary 23 to March 2.—Birmingham Photographie Society. 
Entries close March 2. Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Church Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 

atch 7 to 14.—Leicester and Leicestershire P 


Sec., 


otographic Society. 


Sec., Lewis Ough, F.C.S., Fernleigh, St. James’s Road, 
Leicester. 

arch 7 to 21.—South London Photographic Society. Sec., E. 
Pady, 260, Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


larch 9 to 12.—Worthing Camera Club. Entries close February 
29. Sec., Edmund F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 

arch 12 to 14.—Shropshire Camera Club. Entries close March 2. 
Sec. W. D. Haydon, The Schools, Shrewsbury. 

larch 16 to 19.—Cripplegate Photographic Society. Sec., J. G. 
Denyer, 15, Ostade Road, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


+ 


Tan Camera House Journal” for the current. month contains 

mable information regarding lantern outfits, slides, cinemato- 
phs, Christmas cards and mounts, etc., together with a description 
of an accessory specially adapted for photographing flowers. Particu- 
ats of Messrs, Butcher’s stock-taking clearance sale are also given, 
of the items im which appear to be very good value for money. 
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The “Dega” Electro-flash. Sold by Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 
9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 
This portable ap 


paratus supplies a convenient means of employing 
the “ Agfa” flash- jie an 


: powder, a composition which, as our readers must 
know, is very rapid in combustion and remarkably free from smoke 
or other after-products of the flash. There is a sharp distinction 
between the light grey mist which floats in the air or is rapidly swept 
away in a draught after the combustion of the Agfa powder and the 
dense body of smoke which is the after-product of less perfectly 
compounded mixtures. Moreover, the colour is agreeable, almos? 
that of gaslight, and does not on this account startle the sitter, as 


would a bluish light of similar great brilliancy. It is true that 


| exposure is over before a nervous sitter could shrink from the light, 


but as two or three successive exposures may be made the agreeable 
colour of the light is a legitimate matter for consideration in the choice 
of a flash. 

The apparatus in which the flash-powder is to be used consists of 
a tray measuring about 8 x 3 in., supported on an oak case, which 
stands about 9 inches in height. The case contains a dry battery 
sufficient to supply ignitions for an estimated season’s work with 
the apparatus. The ignition is done with a fuse-wire, about 2 inches 
in length, which is zigzageed across a pair of brass catch plates. On 
the circuit being completed by pressure on a button, like that of an. 
electric bell, flash powder spread over these terminals is fired, prac- 
tically instantaneously. 

The convenience of such a device is apparent. The apparatus can 
be placed in the best position—it is usually well to elevate it con- 
siderably—and the flash made at the most propitious moment without 
rendering the sitters uneasy by adjustments of the apparatus. The 
charges of powder necessary for different classes of work are given 
as follows :— 


For portraits (1 or 2 persons) 4 grains. 
», Small groups (6 or 8 persons) 15 grains. 


»» medium groups (say 20 persons) . . 30 to 45 grains. 
», large groups .... . 60 to 90 grains 

Some use of the lamp has shown us its reliable character and the 
certainty of its action. It should certainly be of value to the phote- 
grapher of “at home” portraits, to whom its convenient size and 
shape will commend it. Equally the serious architectural photo- 
grapher will find in it a means of calling flashlight to his aid and of 
doing so without arousing fears in the minds of vergers and other 
custodians that his presence is a menace to the building. The price 
of the “ Electro-flash,” complete with 100 pieces of fuse wire, batteries, 
and soft flexible wire, is £1 1s. 


— 1 


“Hypo,” the journal of the Wimbledon Camera Club, reaches us 
from the secretary of this enterprising society, and is found to 
include several features of interest, not omitting advertisements. 
The issue is marked “Xmas Number,” the excuse perhaps for its 
largely frivolous contents; or is this the habit of the gay dogs of 
Wimbledon, Surrey? 


+ 
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Dew Diateriais. 


“OQxro” Toxtxe Sonutron.—Messrs. Rae Bros., 144, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, send us a sample of a concentrated toning bath 
which is deserving of mention, if only for its lack of reducing action | 
on the prints. Using it to tone some score of P.O.P. prints, we | 
could sce not the slightest loss in intensity : a print may be made of 
precisely the depth required, and will not lose anything in the 
toning process. In other respects the “Okro” solution appears 
to be a preparation which can-be advised. It. is diluted with 50 
times its own volume of water to form the toning bath, which latter 
is ready as soon as mixed. The tone. given is a blue-black when 
is pushed to the extreme, but the bath gives some very 
pleasing and warmer intermediate tones. The toning bath has 
no evident softening action on the gelatine, another good point in 


ats favour. | 
_—_—_—_— a 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Zutss Lr src.—A new English list of the photographic lenses 
made at the Zeiss Works, Jena, has been issued by the London house 
of the Carl Zeiss Endowment, 29, Margaret Street, London, W. It 
isa handsome volume of over 100 pages, 11 x 7 inches, containing a 
frontispiece in three-colour half-tone of a studio portrait. The latter 
serves as a double example of the Zeiss lenses, the original negatives ot 
these and those for the half-tone blocks having been made with Zeiss | 
objectives. The list clearly and fully details the mounting of single and | 
casket lenses adopted by the Zeiss works, the system of marking the | 
working apertures, and particulars of shutters approved by the 
Zeiss scientific staff. In addition, the list gives prices and drawin 
of mirrors and prisms, light-filter glass cells and other apparatus 
issued with the Zeiss hall-mark of workmanship., The list will be 
sent on application to 29, Margaret Street. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


SOCIETIES FOR 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, 


MEETINGS OF NEXT WEEK. 


‘Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 

Sutton Photographic Club. ‘'Touraine and its Chateaux” J. W. Burmester. 
Aberdeen Photographic Association. Scottish Federation Portfolio. 

Monpay, DECEMBER 16. 


Photography 1907 Prize Slides. 
Lantern Slide Competition. 


Salisbury Camera Club. 


Stafford Photographic Society. 

Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society. 
Criticism. E. R. Bull. 

Scarborough and District Photographic Society. 
Slides, Prints, &c. 

Bradford Photographic Society. 

Cleveland Camera Club. ‘Tabloids and their Use.” 
& Co. 

South London Photographic Society. 
tions.” 

Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. ‘Rotary Carbograph Paper.’ 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17. 


**Pjates Sensitised with Dicyanin, and the Photo- 
graphy of the Infra-Red.” CO. E. Kenneth Mees and S. H. Wratten. 

Wimbledon and District Camera Club. Members’ Evening. 

Birmingham Photographic Society. ‘‘Some Hints on the Preparation of Lantern 
Slides and Diagrams for Lecture Purposes.” Dencer Whittles. 

Sheffield Photographic Society. ‘‘My Roamto Rome.” Rey. J. A. Alderson, 

Keighley and District Photographic Association. ‘‘Ozobrome: What Can be 
Done with it?” W.H. Womersley. 

Blairgowrie and District Photographic Association. 
L. Falconer, jun. 

Worthing Camera Club. “Dive into Belgium” R.®S. Affiliation Lecture. 
Epsom. and District Literary and Scientific Society. ‘‘ Autochrome Colour 
Plate.” TT. Bucknill. 
Leeds Photographic Society. 

W. F. Slater. 
Padiham Photographic Society. 
come, .& Co. 
Heaton vend District Camera Club. 
Wellcome, & Co. 
Hackney Photographic Society. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18. 


Mill Camera Club, ‘Lantern Slide Making.” W. Mansfield and W. Swindon, 
Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. “Some Illuminated 
Manuscript Books.’ George Reid. 


Members’ Night. Lantern 


* An Evening with Pictures.” W. Bagshaw. 
Burroughs, Wellcome, 


“Excursion Slides and Print Competi- 


Royal Photographic Society. 


“Manuscript Magazine.” 


‘Theory and Practice of Time Deyelopment.” 
‘*Photographic Chemicals.” Burroughs, Well- 


“Photographic Chemicals.” Burroughs, 


——@~—_——— | 


Leeds Camera, Club. “In the Haunts of Sea Birds with a Camera.” Riley 
Fortune, F.Z.8. 

Everton Camera Club. Annual Meeting 

South Suburban Photographic Society. ‘‘ Palestine as I Saw It.” P. R. 


Salmon, F.R.P.S 


North Middlesex Photographic Society. ‘‘ Flower Photography.” _. Seymour. 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society. Lantern Slide Competition. 
Coyentry Photographic Club. Judging No. 3 Summer Competition. 

Bristol Photographic Club. ‘‘ The Port of Old Bristol.” ‘. C. Pearse. 

West Surrey Photographic Society. ‘Rotary Carbograph Pap 
Birmingham Photographic Society. ‘‘ Bromide Enlargements. ° 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19. 


Handsworth Photographic Society. Photography 1907 Prize Slides. 

Rodley, Farsley and Calverley District Photographic Society. 
John Wood. 

Hull Photographic Society. 
Wm. Holmes. 

Richmond Camera Club. 

North London Photographic Society. 

Midlothian Photographic Association 
Drinkwater. _‘f One Man Show.” 

Thornton Heath Photographic Society. 
Wellcome, & Co. 

London and,;Provincial Photographic Association. 


D. Taylor. 


“ Enlarging.” 
“Scenes and Incidents on the Yorkshire Coast.’ 


“My Fall from Grace.” C. A. Davis. 
“ Exhibition Afterthoughts.” 
“dhe Chemistry of Developers.” {Dr, 
Jas. Patrick. 
**Photogré 


aphic Chemicals.” Burroughs, 


“ Rotary Carbograph Paper.’ 


SOCIETY. 
T. Freshwater 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


rtnG held Tuesday, December 10, Mr. in the 


chair. A paper on “ Agar-Agar in Emulsion Making, and a Sepia 
Paper,” by W. F. Cooper, B.A. and W. JI. Nuttall, F.1.C., was 
read by Mr. Cooper. 


The authors first reviewed the literature of agar, the first refer- 
about 1856. In 1880 Morin described the 
uw, and setting-point at about 
d with gelatine 60 deg. C. Later researches 
retardation of the setting of agar 
¢ of agar solutions was affected 
change the agar itself 


ences to which occurred 


its 


chief properties of 
90 dee. C., 
1903 


by certain salts; 


gave 
as compare 
dealt with the 
the rate of setti 


about had 


by chemicals, although no ent in 
could be detected. 

As a vehicle for the sensitive silver salts in emulsions, agar pre- 
first, the opalescence of its solution, the 
alterations in the viscosity of the solution, the difficulty of dis- 
solving the agar, and its reducing action on gold chloride. In dis- 
solving agar it was mecessary to heat the water to 100 deg. C., and 


if the solution was cooled suddenly the substance would precipitate 


perman 


sented several difficulties : 


and the solution would have to be reheated to 100 deg. C. These 
disabilities of agar had come before the authors in working out a 
photographic paper employing agar in conjunction with Mr. Gil- 


lard, and therefore they had examined as fully as they were able 
the properties and reactions of agar. 

Agar, unlike gelatine, contained no nitrogen, and therefore be- 
longed to one of the more complex carbohydrate groups, either to 
the celluloses, starches, gums. As nitric acid converted it into 
mucic acid, it probably was a gum, and was classed as such by some 
chemists. A swelled in hot water, and could be washed with 
cold water, but the operation had to be done quickly, or the agar 
was liable 


or 


to discolour, 
As purchased, agar contained specks, ap 
which had to be removed by filtration. 


of cellulose, 
yeration being 


parently 
This o 


attended with a good deal of difficulty, it had been found best to 
make a 1 per cent. solution of the agar and filter it hot’ through two 
filter papers on a disc funnel the papers on which could be quickly 
chlanged as soon as the solution commenced to run slowly. The 
filtrate was opalescent, but free from granules. It set at a tem: 
perature of 35 C. A lower setting temperature of 32 had beer 
obtained by the use of hydrogen peroxide, but the agar was spoilt 
in the process. A 1-500 solution of agar set to a jelly. Unlike 
gelatine, agar on splitting up when the solution was boiled did 
not form ammonia products, such as glycocoll, and therefore as a 
vehicle for sensitive salts was probably more satisfactory on 


account of its greater immunity from fogging action. If heated 
with water under pressure agar decomposed, and this 
which it was thought might be a conyenient means of making 
solutions, was found useless. Three per cent. solutions of agai 
were found to be very thick, too viscous for practical work. A 
ution of agar of the same viscosity as gelatine contained one- 
eighth the weight of the gelatine. 

One advantage of agar as a silver vehicle was the thinness ol 
the film which could be coated. The authors instanced a case iz 
which a plate had been intensified three times and dried in fivé 
minutes, washing quickly between each operation. The thinness 
of the film employed enabled hypo and other salts to be washec 
out very quickly. Picric acid gave a precipitate with gelatine, bu 
not with agar, and was one of the best tests for distinguishing 


process, 


So. 
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petween the two. Mercuric chloride behayed similarly. Alcohol 
precipitated agar as it did gelatine, but it was found a stronger 
solution takes more aleohol without precipitation than does a 
weaker ore; the ash in the agar was increased hy precipitation. 
The setting powers cf agar wore destroyed by acids and alkalies, 
although the solid substance might bs soaked in acid without harm. 
Alkalies made r more sticky and gummy, particularly if borax 
“was present. 

The authors -had that, compared with gelatine, agar 
‘absorbed one-thirtieth the quantity of icdine for equal degree of 
yiscosity. Silver nitrate gave no precipitate or discoloration with 
agar unless the substance was of considerable impurity; in this 
«ase citric acid and hydrogen peroxide prevented the discolora- 
tion. Agar was unaffected by alum or formalin. 

. The authors gave particulars of measurements of the viscosity of 
agar when treated with various substances. It was found that 
acetic and tartaric acids quickly reduced viscosity almost to that 
of water, citric acid acted slowly and did not reduce viscocity to 
lower than 80 per cent. Silver nitrate reduced it to about 70 per 
ent. In the emulsion suggested by Mr. Gillard, Rochelle salt and 
tartaric acid were used, and were the cause of the reduction in vis- 
<osity which led to granulation of the prints. Citric acid would 
obviate this defect, and gold chloride and citric acid might be 
ased together with agar for seli-toning emulsion. 

Passing to the use of agar for a direct sepia bromide paper, 
the authors said that sodium phosphate was used by Mr. Gillard 
in conjunction with a developer consisting of hydroquinone, sodium 
‘sulphite and water only. The drawback to the use of ord inary 
phosphate was that, in conjunction with nitric acid, silver nitrate 
was liberated, causing great reduction in the viscosity of the agar, 
and hence granulation of the prints. Tribasic phosphate gave a 
hetter emulsion, but the authors finally adopted the use of the 
ordinary sodium hydrogen phosphate, and added soda at a later 
stage of the process. By adjusting proportions of potassium bro- 
mide-and phosphate in the emulsion the colour of the sepia print 
could be modified to a given colour. The authors described and 
showed photographs of the experimental drying apparatus which 
they used for agar paper, and which allowed of the coated roll being 
ey rapidly dried at a temperature of about 85 deg. C. (186 deg. F.). 
In the subsequent discussion Dr. Mees referred to Schroeder’s 
wsults in examining alterations in the viscosity of gelating which 
were obtained with comparatively weak solutions. He thought if Mr. 
Cooper measured viscosities of agar im one-tenth or one-fifth per 
ent. solution he might obtain more concordant results. On the 
noposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. E. Morgan, the 
hanks of the meeting were accorded to Messrs. Cooper and Nuttall. 
Mr. Morgan, as a manufacturer of agar paper, said that the re- 
arches of the authors would be of the greatest possible value, and 
he could speak for himself when he said that he would have been 
Very glad of such information at the time he commenced to employ 
agar on a manufacturing scale. 


found 


_ EpinsurcH FrorocRapPHrc 
ing of this society, held in t 


Socrrry.—At the usual monthly meet- 
he rooms, 38, Castle Street, Mr. A. H. 
Baird, F.R.P.S., who presided, referred sympathetically to the death 
di the hon. treasurer, My. John Stewar , who had given faithful and 
ticient service to the society. It was intimated that Mr. J. B. 
Peden ad been appointed interim hon. treasurer. Myr. John Banks, 
p vel ‘known Edinburgh professional photographer, read a paper on 
*Pho ographing Children.” He dealt in a humorous and interesting 
Way with the incidents associated with child photography, and said 
le considered it one of the most important and difficult parts of the 


ork ol a professional photographer. His bright paper was ¢ ; 
ved, as were also the fine lantern views of children which illus- 
mated it. Several of the amateur members gave an account of their 
“petiences in child photography, which seemed generally to have 


been of an unhappy kind. Mr. James M. Kerr followed with a 
Paper on “ A Method o Testing the Speed of Shutters” by photo- 


staphing a falling ball. The plan seemed to commend itself to 
Hine of the members who afterwards spoke, though others seemed 
doubtful of its accuracy. Both gentlemen were cordially thanked 


pr their papers. The presentation print for the session (which is 
a to every member) was distributed at this meetin, The print 
es Year is a specially fine one, and is entitled “ A Bit of Old Edin- 


burgh, 1847.” It is from a negative in the possession of the society 
by the late Mr. D. Q. Hill, R.S.A., who was a pioneer of artistic 
photography, and whose work is greatly prized by collectors. This 
characteristic example shows in the background the famous Calton 
Hill, and in the foreground an historic old church, which has since 
been cleared away. The print is rich and soft, a suitable sky has 
een introduced, and the mounting is in excellent taste. 

SHancuar PHorograpnie Socrery.—The principal business at the 
annual meeting of the Shanghai Photographic Society, which was 
held in the Union Church rooms on October 24, was a lecture and 
demonstration by one of Messrs. Pathé’s representatives upon the 
taking and preparing of cinematograph pictures: After describing 
the process fully, the lecturer was called upon to answer questions 
upon the making of the more wonderful of the pictures, and at the 
conclusion he was cordially thanked, on the motion of Mr. Mencarini. 

Rornernam Puorocrapnic Socrmry.—An audience of over 300 
gathered in the Rotherham Town Hall Assembly Room last week, 
on the occasion of a lecture by Rev. Bernard Butler, on the subject 
“Birds in the Garden: A Study of Their Habits Made with a 
Camera.” Mr. C. H. Moss, J.P., the new president of the society, 
occupied the chair. Not the least interesting part of the proceed- 
ings was the delightful way in which the lecturer told his story, 
presenting many new facts of special import to the naturalist and 
the photographer. He had first been an observer, and, finding that 
certain classes of birds were of a friendly disposition when a little 
extra attention was bestowed, he brought his camera to bear on 
their movements. He was able to impart much useful information 
on (1) nesting habits and care of the young; (2) individuality of 
character ; (3) mishaps to garden birds; (4) the initial flight of small 
birds; and (5) birds in combat. The lecture was illustrated by 
eighty photographic lantern slides of robins, chaftinches, hedge 
sparrows, song thrushes, missel thrushes, starlings, blue tits, and 
ox-eye tits. Cordial thanks were accorded at the close. 

Centran. Tecuntcan Cormeen PHorocrapatc Socrrry.—Meeting 
held December 4, Prof. Armstrong in the chair. Mr. @. Roche 
Lynch gave a most interesting’ lecture on “Photo-mier: er 


—— 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—+—_—______ 


Iupupent THerr From Werniincron Srrerr.—At Swansed, last 
week, James Bannerman, photographer’s agent, was charged with 
obtaiming ds. by means of false pretences from EKlizabeth Connor, 
Wellington Street, Swansea—not Strand, W.C. Complainant said 
she paid defendant 1s. due to Messrs. Taylor, whom he said he 
represented. She left defendant alone for a few moments, and 
afterwards missed 2s. from the mantelpiece. Detective Lewis 
arrested defendant on Monday in Orange Street. “I don’t know 
anything about it; it must be a mistake,’ he replied. , On the way 
to the station defendant said he had been at the house and asked 
was Mrs. Connor drunk? On getting a reply in the negative, he 
said, “I suppose; then, if must be revenge.” When charged, he 
replied, “Is that it? I never did it.’? Defendant said: he sold 
complainant a portrait on condition that half was paid. before she 
received it. That had not been done. He denied having taken the 


money. He was sentenced to fourteen days’ hard labour. 
NEW COMPANY. 
Direct Puoro-ENGRAvING Company, Luu1rep. — Registered 


Noyember 25. Capital £5,000, in £1 shares. Objects: To carry 
on the business of photo-engravers, etchers, lithographers, printers, 
designers, draughtsmen, etc. No initial public issue. 


ee 


“ PusHAXE ” £150 Prize Comprrition.—Messrs. Fuerst Bros. notify 
us that they, have extended the period of the above until further 
notice till the end of June, 1908. 

CuristmMas Horrpays.—Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, advise 


us that their works will be closed from the evening of Tuesday, 
December 24, reopening on Monday, December 30. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


——_@—_—__ 


.; Percentacr Sonuttons.—A sidelight on the awful muddle of our 
British weights and measures is shown by a letter to the “Phar- 
maceutical Journal” of last Friday. The writer (Mr. Chas. Flint) 
states: —In actual practice the percentage formula im our excellent 
“Codex” may, unless a little thought is used, be productive of 
‘small but not unimportant errors; the fault lying not in the formule 
as given, but in the non-interchangeability of our English weights 
and measures. If one were always working in ounces the liability 
to mistake would not occur, because the avoirdupois ounce of 437.5 
grains stands in direct relation to the fluid ounce of 437.5 grain- 
measures (or 480 minims). But if working, say, in grains or drachms, 
more care is needed in the final adjustment of volume. Two ex- 
amples will make this clear:—(1) In making liq. atropine sulph., 
and starting with one grain of the salt, the finished product should 
be 100 grain-measures or 110 minims (not 100 minims). (2) In pre- 
paring liq. ferri iodid. fort., if one works in) drachms, making the 
final product 100 drachms, the quantities of iron and iodine will be 
90 x 55 grains and 66.5 x 55 grains respectively (not 20 drachms 
and 66.5 drachms). Of course, to always work in ounces and decimal 
parts of ounces would obviate all difficulty and chance of error, and 
for this purpose the per cent. table at end of book is extremely useful, 
even if only to check one’s figures. 


“ PHorocrams ”—Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, who, under the 
title of ““Photograms of the Year,” bring the year’s crop of pictorial 
photography to our firesides, have to pay sometimes for their per- 
sistent advocacy of “photogram” as a substitute for the universal 
“photograph.” In the “ Westminster Gazette” a few evenings ago, 
the headline, ‘‘ Photogravures of the Year,” startled us into the sup- 
position that another annual. was to gather the pictorial fruits of 
the camera. But there is mo cause for alarm; it was our old friend 
“Photograms,” reviewed, no doubt, by some scribe more gifted in 
the mind than with the pen. Amd the compositor—well, we can 
imagine him making the best of “ photograms.” 


Contour PHorogRaPHY AT THE PoLyTEcHNIc.—An exhibition of 
examples of colour photography will be held at the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, during the Christmas holidays, commencing December 
26, 1907. Silver and bronze medals will be awarded as follows :— 
A.—Portraiture by the Autochrome process (silver andi bronze 
medals).. B.—Other subjects by Autochrome process (silver and bronze 
medals). C.—Colour prints by any purely photographic process 
(silver and bronze medals). No entry fees, and the exhibition will 
be open free to the public. The exhibits will be judged by Mr. 
George E. Brown, F.I.C., Editor of Tue Brirish JouRNAL OF 
Puoroeraruy. The following conditions must be complied with :— 

Entry forms properly filled up and signed must be posted to reach 
Mr. C. H. Hewitt, 309, Regent Street, London, W., mot later than 
Friday, December 20, 1907. 

Exhibits, which must be individually labelled with the exhibitor’s 
name and address, should reach the Polytechnic, if possible, not later 
than Monday, December 23, 1907, the latest date for receiving same 
being December 28. They should be addressed as above and sent 
earriage paid. 

Autochromes should be varnished and protected by cover glasses, 
and paper prints must be mounted and framed. 

Every care will be taken of exhibits, and they will be carefully 
packed for return at the close of the exhibition, but no liability for 
accidental damage can be accepted. Exhibits will be insured against 
fire at value appraised by the Polytechnic. 

Owing to the limited space available for the display of the exhibits, 
acceptance of all pictures sent cannot be guaranteed, but all pictures 
will pass before the judge. 


Aw Avtocarome Nature Lecture.—Mr, F, Martin Duncan, whose 
recent lecture on “The Romance of Insect Life” we referred to on 
its delivery at the Blenheim Club, has now made arrangements to 
demonstrate his pioneer work in the application of colour-photography 
to the record of animal mimicry before London and provincial 
audiences. Mr. Duncan’s monochrome photographs have in the past 


provided a feast of entertaining information; in colour, however, the 


nature subjects which Mr. Duncan has made his own gain enor 
mously in interest. The new lecture, “ The Romance of Insect Life,’ 
should be a very popular fixture, and we can give no better counse 
to secretaries and amateur entrepreneurs generally than to addres: 
Mr. Duncan at 39, Bradley Gardens, Ealing, W., for vacant dates. 


A Sow or Artirician Licuts.—Interest having been taken o 
late in the use of artificial lighting for the photographic studio— 
partly mo doubt owing to the recent exhibition at the offices of th: 
“B.J.,” Messrs. O. Sichel and Co. have with commendable energy 
taken a step which should be appreciated by those anxious for the 
opportunity of comparing the various types of lamp. They have 
installed studio lamps of the open, enclosed-arc, and mercury-vapow 
type at 52, Regent Street, next to Piccadilly Circus, W., where 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. Holmquist, who is a qualifiec 
electrician, the respective outfits may be tested by anyone who s 
desires. Messrs. Sichel have placed one of their cameras, fitted witl 
a portrait lens, at disposal for this purpose, and allow photographer: 
to use their own plates, which should be half or quarter-plate ir 
size, for the tests. It is not to be assumed that such a trial is alto 
gether on all fours with one made in a completely fitted studio, but 
it is nevertheless one which should be of considerable value to any 
one desirous of accommodating himself with a particular descriptior 
of artificial light installation. Moreover, on the same visit they car 
be afforded the opportunity of seeing the actual working of a printing 
outfit by artificial light. Enquiries as to special requirements shoul¢ 
be addressed to Messrs. Sichel at 52, Bunhill Row, E.C., but caller: 
at 52, Regent Street, need no introduction other than their alleged 
interest in electric light for studio portraiture. 


Weppine.—Miss Midwood, daughter of Mr. H. Midwood, photo: 
grapher, of Ramsay, Isle of Man, was married to Mr. H. Kermode, 
of Castletown, on Monday last, at Maughold Church. A reception 
was afterwards held at Albert House, Bally Mount, and was well 
attended. 


> 


“GRENNA” HNLARGEMENTS.—We have received from Mr. H. 
Holden, of 10, London Street, Paddington, W., a specimen of these 
enlargements, which has the appearance of being a bromide, toned t« 
a rather pleasing shade of green. The method by which these 
enlargements are produced is not stated, but the effect is very satis- 
factory, and closely resembles that of carbon. It is claimed that they 
require much less “finishing” than carbon prints, and that they re 
just as permanent as ordinary black bromides. 


Tae “Henperson’’ Awarp.—This award, given by the late 
A. L. Henderson (and open to the world) is of the value of 
£5, and is given for the best paper read or published during the 
year from July to July upon a subject, preferably, of a phote- 
chemical nature. The award is vested in the committee of the 
London and Provincial Photographic Association (of which Mr. 
Henderson was the founder). This year the award falls to Dr. 
C. E. Kenneth Mees for a paper upon “The Rendering of Colour 
and Colour Contrasts.” 


PxorogRaPHER FoR L.C.C.—The London County Council, at its 
meeting on Tuesday, decided to appoint an expert photographer and 
Jantern-slide maker. The matter arose on a suggestion by the 
Education Committee that the 450 lanterns in day and evening 
schools possessed by the Council should be fully utilised, as lantern 
pictures are a valuable aid to teaching. The Establishment Com- 
mittee, in a report on the subject, mentioned that at present the 
general photographic work of the Council is done by Avery and Co. 
by contract. The accommodation in the L.C.C. chemical depavt- 
ment would allow of the work being done there without incon- 
venience. The Council has at present 27,000 slides, and the work 
of preparing new ones and supervising the collection, it is thought, 
will occupy one assistant almost the whole of his time. The 
Council will determine their contract with Avery and Co. and try 
the experiment for one year. The salary attached to the post is 
£200 per annum, and provision is made for the appointment of two 
assistants at a rate of pay not exceeding £2 a week each. The 
Finance Committee remark on the possibility of there being a greater 
demand for photographs under the new system, and ask the Esta- 
blishment Committee to see that due economy is exercised by other 
committees in ordering photographic work. 
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+* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 


by our correspondents. 


PORTRAITURE BY THE MERCURY-VAPOUR 


To the Editors. 


LAMP. 


Gentlemen,—In your issue of December 6 a letter appears condemn- 
ing my article, which appeared in your issue of November 22. Mr. 
Girdlestone says that I “depreciate other systems.” I do, so far as 
Ican compare them with the mercury-vapour lamp. He then goes 
on to say that “nearly all my statements in the second paragraph 
can be flatly contradicted.” We are further on referred to Mr. 
Hewitt’s article of November 8. I will, first of all, deal with the 
“statements” which Mr. Girdlestone can “ flatly contradict.” 
Regarding “the uncertainty of the electric arc lamp and the difficulty 
oi starting the lamps” (I quote this from my article), I can give 
an instance which happened only a fortnight ago. I was paying a 
visit to a well-known provincial firm of photographers, and their 
manager was anxious to show to me their new installation of eight 
up-to-date arc lamps. The lamps could not be started’ when the 
manager wished, and, finally, a telephone message had to be sent 
to a firm of electricians in order to have things put right. I might 
mention that this firm had used arc lamps for at least sevew or eight 
years. I think this would prove to any beholder that the “uncer- 
tainty and difficulty in starting ? was present. ‘Then as to the next 
point—“heat,”” I quote from Mr. C. H. Hewitt’s article, in your issue 
oi March 2, 1906. Mr. Hewitt says: “The hea given by these 
enclosed lamps is considerable, and in carbon printing it is very neces- 
sary to keep the frames at a sufficient distance, so as to avoid heating 
the carbon tissue.” Can Mr. Girdlestone now contradict my “state- 
ment” that there is heat connected with the arc lamp? I repeat, that 
none of these faults appear in using the mercury-vapour lamp. Mr. 
Girdlestone takes exception, to the fact that, “ although for ordinary 
Purposes the plates have been of the same speed, when used with 
the mercury-vapour lamp each plate has required a different expo- 
swe.” This fact I adhere to, in spite of Mr. Girdlestone’s sarcastic 
allusion to it as being an “advantage.’” If Mr. Girdlestone will take 
the trouble to read my article again he will find that I was simply 
Giving the results of certain experiments I had made with different 
Inands of plates, a hint which was well received im various quarters. 
The last point quoted by Mr. Girdlestone is in connection with 
€xposure—“ expose for six seconds,” and “in no case exceeding nine 
or ten seconds.” Because I have written these words I am supposed 
to have disposed of any claim the mercury-vapour lamp may have 
for portraiture work (vide Mr. Girdlestone). Referring to the expo- 
Ave of nine or ten seconds, this was found to be the longest exposure 
Tecessary when using an “ortho.” plate, a step which I did not recom- 
tnend. The exposure of six seconds was given with a Royal Standard 
Plate, “under the conditions set forward in my article.” The con- 
ditions mentioned are briefly as follows:—The sitter was placed 
About six feet from the lamps. Lamps were covered with nainsook, a 
Second screen placed nearer to the sitter, and the red blind drawn 
Upwards until the light was concentrated on the face. As I men- 
tioned betore, the exposure was six seconds. I now quote from Mr. 
Hewitt’s article of March 2, 1905. “The portraits of children show 
what can be done in the way of cutting down exposures, while the 
taltlength portrait, in which the light has been controlled so as to 
secre some concentration of ight and shade, was given an exposure 
at fom two to three seconds under the conditions stated.” The said 
‘onditions are pretty much the same as those under which I work 
with the mereury lamp—v eight feet from lamp, stop f/6, and 
Special rapid plate. Myr. Girdlestone will scarcely relish the fact 
that, with a No, 114 Westminster lamp, Mr. Hewitt gave three 
*tconds’ exposure, whilst with only two mercury-vapour tubes, an 


expostue of six seconds was sufficient. Dealing further with the 
question of efficiency, Mr. Hewitt is quoted as saying that, with the 
No. 114 lamp, an exposure of a quarter of a second is sufficient for 
ordinary work. If Mr. Girdlestone cares to take the journey north 
I will demonstrate to him that I can get a correctly exposed negative 
with a second’s exposure, and that with only two tubes. Since Mr. 
Girdlestone has mentioned exposure he will no doubt be pleased to 
hear that, whereas a Westminster No, 114 lamp, consuming seven 
units per hour, gives an exposure of a quarter of a second, six 
mercury tubes, consuming a little under three units per hour, will 
allow of an exposure of one-third of a second, or, to take it further, a 
Westminster lamp, running at a cost of Qs. per hour, is very little 
better than a Cooper-Hewitt skylight of six tubes, running at a 
cost of about 10d. per hour. But Mr. Girdlestone must not presume 
that the efficiency of the vapour lamp ends here. Let him refer to 
von Hiibl’s paper on the are lamp (“B.J.,” Nov. 1, 1907), and he will 
see that, in printing, the are lamp is very difficult to adapt to printing 
large negatives. I quote as follows: “ Practically when printing a 
negative, 20in. x Qin. square, at a distance of Qin. from the light 
source, the margins receive 75 per cent., and the extreme edges only 
55 per cent. of the light that falls wpon the middle.” I would like 
to point out that, with the negative placed at 20 inches from the 
source of light, a negative at least 40in. x 56in. can be printed from 
with the five mercury tubes mentioned. Touching again on por- 
raiture, I would like to draw Mr. Girdlestone’s attention to the fact 
hat, even when the mercury tubes are uncovered, the light is perfectly 
diffused, and is evenly distributed over the whole area of the sky- 
ight, a state of things which is non-existent in the case of the are 
amp (see Htbl’s paper, “B.J.,” Nov. 1, p.-826, second column). I 
have endeavoured to justify my “statements,” as made in my article 
of November 22, and have omitted to deal with the charge of incom- 
petence made in the first paragraph of Mr. Girdlestone’s letter. It 
may be well to mention that I cannot enter into any further discussion 
on the matter.—I am, yours faithfully, Gro. R. HENDERSON. 
Hebburn-on-Tyne. 

P.S.—It may astonish Mr. Girdlestone to read the following, which 
quote from a letter received fron a photographer at Bexhill-on-Sea : 
“T have visited the Artificial Light Exhibition * * * Sane. 
* * arc lamps, etc. * * *| Should I decide to adopt artificial 
ighting I shall use your system, as I consider it is nearer daylight 
than any other.—Yours sincerely, “<M. au 


STAND DEVELOPMENT. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The article by Mr. Mackie last week dealing with 
the leaflet recently issued by us, represents our position in issuing 
that article very fairly, but we may perhaps make a little clearer 
the reason for the differences on some points between Mr. Mackie 
and ourselves. 

Owing to the rather special nature of the plates, screens, etc., 
which we manufacture, we receive a very large number of inquiries, 
frequently of a technical nature. When inquiries reach us which 
we have not the knowledge to answer, we institute an investigation 
into the question if the subject appears to be of general interest. 
We publish the result of those investigations in three different 
ways: (1) As booklets of a more or less advertising character, which 
are given away and distributed as such; (2) as leaflets givine our 
information on the special subject under discussion, and written 
mainly in order that a printed leaflet may be sent to save tho writ- 
ing of special letters; and (5) if the subject is of purely general 
interest, the investigation is published, not by ourselves, but as a 
paper before some society, or in a journal, and under the names of 
those who did the work. 

The leaflet on stand development belongs to the second of these 
classes; it is practically an answer to the following questions which 
we have frequently received: —‘I am using your colour-sensitive 
plates, and you give the time ofdevelopment with your developers. 
I am used to stand development; can you give me a formula and a 
time for a diluted developer which shall take from half to one hour 
for development?” 

This question we 


could not answer until we had made the 
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measurements described in the leaflet on stand development, and 
consequently we assumed at the beginning of that“leaflet that for a 
developer to be satisfactory we must be able to tell users of our 
plates how long to develop with it. The mecessity for this arises 
from the special colour-sensitive nature of some of our plates, which 
renders time development almost imperative. This, then, is the 
reason for the point of view to which Mr. Mackie refers. 

We may take this opportunity of referring to one or two other 
points which have arisen since the publication of that leaflet. We 
stated that we did not recommend rodinol for stand development. 
We pointed out that the reason for this was simply that it was not 
easy to give a time of development for diluted rodinal solution. 
This objection, of course, only applies when using strongly colour- 
sensitive plates which cannot be inspected, and dilute rodinal is a 
quite satisfactory developer for stand development when judging 
density by inspection, just as we have always found a more concen- 
trated solution of rodinal generally satisfactory, and recommend 
it for time development with our colour-sensitive plates. 


Then, with regard to Mr. Mackie’s point as to the causes of 
fog, Mr. Mackie remarks that some of our suggested causes of fog 
are far-fetched. We did not say that the causes we give would pro- 
duce fog, we said that they may “unite to attack plates.” This 
has nothing to do with a particular plate. Fumes of burnt gas will 
tend to attack amy plate during development, just as Mr. Mackie’s 
example is true of all plates. Pyro-ammonia will always tend to 
produce green fog, though with satisfactory plates the green fog 
will not be noticeable. 

If, however, a plate is liable 10 préduce green for. pyro-ammonia 
will show it more readily than other developers, and that statement 
seems to us to be true of plates generally. We do not know of any 
differences between behaviour of different plates with regard to 
diluted developers, but if Mr. Mackie can suggest any further 
experiments which would be of general use, we shall be pleased to 
take his suggestion and continue measurements upon development 
with dilute developers.—We remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Croydon. WRATTEN AND WAINWRIGHT, Lrp. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright’s leaflet on “Stand 
Development” was obviously addressed to users of their own plates, 
and, such being the case, they may legitimately urge that its contents 
were of a semi-private nature, having mo general application. The 
publication of the leaflet in these pages, however, may cause many 
to regard it as an “Hx Cathedra” statement applying universally, 
and in view of such an opinion Mr. Mackie’s paper, in your issue of 
ast. week, must be sincerely welcomed. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, referred to not long since by yourselves in these pages, 
that laboratory experiments do not always chime in with everyday 
practice, and many of the dogmatic statements emanating from the 
aboratory regarding development are singularly illustrative of this 
act. All crafts at the present day are too much indebted to accurate 
scientific research to be able to ignore its teachings, and the man 
who elects to work by empirical methods alone will quickly reach 
he place reserved for him in the survival of the fittest ;. but in hard 
everyday work much laboratory teaching has to be considerably 
modified in one direction or another. It may be true, from the 
aboratory point of view, that “stand development” is inadvisable, 
and the means of introducing errors into one’s work, but the 
fact remains that in everyday practice it is a most convenient 
method of development, and gives negatives that will stand com- 
parison with any developed by the tray, either “timed” or “rule- 
of-thumbed.’’ 


The practical photographer who values the reputation of his work 
cannot afford to sacrifice technical quality, neither can he afford to 
ignore any meaiis whereby time and labour may be saved. If the 
quality of negative by stand development was in any way inferior to 
tray developed negatives I, for one, would have none of it, and it goes 
without saying that in the workroom any method that is incon- 
venient and consumes time and labour must eventually be set aside. 
On the other hand, it would be absurd to advocate stand development 
to the exclusion of other methods; to the man with only a few mega- 


tives to develop there can be no advantage in making up a bath of 
thirty or forty ounces just for the sake of using this form of develop- 
ment. But the case is far different with him who is developing 
most of the day, or who has large batches of plates to develop at a 
time. 


With regard to the evils Messrs. Wratten associate with stand 
development in their leaflet I'am bound to say I have not yet met 
with any of them. Of course, one must always bear in mind, as Mr. 
Mackie pointed out in his paper, that Messrs. Wratten are writing 
with special reference to their own plates, so that when they write 
of general fog and edge markings occurring with stand-developed 
plates it must be taken with this reservation. I have developed 
several brands of commercial plates by “stand” without any trace 
of fog, marginal or general; but, as Mr. Mackie also points out, 
there is always the plate, which is the host that has to be reckoned 
with. 

When my paper on “Stand Development” appeared in your pages 
(“B.J.,” July 12, 1903, p. 520), I had letters from several corre- 
spondents complaining that their experiences varied considerably from 
my statements, and mildly suggesting that I was in error. One 
correspondent complained that with the formula I gave he could not 
get sufficient density with X.’s plates, even in half an hour. Curiously 
enough, a few days after receiving this letter, a user of the same 
plate complained to me of the length of time it took him to get average 
density with them, and he used their own developer and tray develop- 
ment. 


I believe that at the present time the want of a convenient tank 
stands very much in the way of the acceptance of stand development. 
Personally, I want nothing better than the porcelain dipping bath 
which is economical of solution, light-tight, and easily kept clean. 
A tank that requires some thirty ounces of developer to make it avail- 
able for use is sure to have a deterrent effect, especially when the 
number of plates to be developed is small, and they are of moderate 
dimensions. Tank development does not necessarily mean dilute 
solutions, so that to dilute a standard strength of developer merely 
to fill a tank too large for the purpose is scarcely a sound proceeding, 
as extremely dilute solutions, with consequent prolonged develop- 
ment, is not unlikely to cause general fog. 


In spite of Mr. Mackie’s optimistic views of the future of stand 
evelopment it is open to question whether photographic workers will! 
make use of it to any great extent, not from any lack of merit in 
it, but from the fact that the bulk of them can get along very well 
with the tray. It is the worker who finds himself with continual 
developing to do who is likely to cast about for some certain and 
efficient means of saving labour and time. Tank development for 
negatives at the present time is on all fours with tank development 
in carbon work. Where a dozen or so only are in consideration the 
need for a comprehensive method is not particularly felt, but when 
it is a question of developing some dozens the ease and convenience 
of the tank method become at once apparent.—iI am, Gentlemen, yours. 
faithfully, G. T. Harris. 
Sidmouth, Devon. 


PORTRAITURE BY 
To the Editors. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Gentlemen,—At present photographers are greatly interested im 
artificial lighting. My experience has been simply incandescent gas. 
The enclosed photograph was taken at night, with five large burners, 
on special extra-rapid “ Royal Standard” plates. The exposure was 
ten seconds at f/6. It is one of the best I have done. The retouching: 
on face is slight; the eyes not touched. Please note high-lights. If 
you, gentlemen, have seen better work with so small amount ef light 
I shall be pleased to hear of such.—Yours faithfully, 

92, Hast Street, Bedminster. A. EH. Sranuey. 

[The photograph is certainly very well lighted, unmistakably by an 
artificial source. Our correspondent can scarcely suppose that 10 secs. 
is a practicable exposure for the average run of sitters. The present 
example illustrates the wey in which the sitter has had to be prac- 
tically wedged so as not to move, as well as the insufficient diffusion 
of the illumination.—Eps. “ B.J.”] 
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* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ Tur Epirors, Tur Britis 
JouRNAL OF PHoToGRAPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

## Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry Gruenwoop & Co., 
94, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

2 For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hmnry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Is. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J, Thomas, $1, Rhondda Street, Swansea. 
Methodist Chapel at Glanamman. 
0. Spence, Jessmont, Dunbar, Scotland. 


Photograph of Bethania Calvinistie 
Photograph, View of Knock-in-Hair, 


Dunbar. 
H, J. A. Turner, 69, Mount Sion, Tunbridge Wells. Photograph of Short-eared 
Owl. 


G. Moss, The Priory Studio, Church Street, Christchurch, Hants. 
Group of H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany and Suite. 

W. Hollick, 78. Wellington Street, Woolwich, London. 
“Now Smile, Dolly.” 


Photograph, 
Photograph entitled, 


Sorar.—We should say yes to both inquiries. 


On-Cotovrrxe.—Please can you inform me how to prepare matt- 
surface photographs for painting in oils?—H. Symonps. 

To matt the surface, apply fine pumice powder with a tuft of 
cotton wool, and, if the surface is found to require it, rub over 
light drying oil and leave for twenty-four hours. 

Fivare or Sopa.—On page 705 of the “Almanac” for 1904 <s 
described the early printing process called “fluortype.” In 
the formula is mentioned “fluate” of soda. I cannot get it at 
any of the dealers’ or chemists’ here. They do not know the 
chemical. Is “ fluate” a misprint, or an old name for some othe 
salt of soda? I should like to try the process, as I have an idea 
it is really useful.—A. J. SHEFFIELD. 

Sodium fluoride, obtainable from any large chemist. 


Laur Scrrey.—Could you inform me the composition of the coating 
on the glass plate sent herewith? It is a portion of a backing 
plate for a large transparency used in a hall lamp which has 
been broken, and which I have been asked to reproduce. It 
appears to me to be some exceedingly fine substance held in 
suspension in collodion or something similar. It is just sufti- 
ciently opaque to obscure the source of illumination. It has 
evidently been flowed on to the plate. I believe the trans- 
parencies are of American origin.—TRANSPARENT. 

We are unable to tell you the exact composition of the coating. 
It is evidently a spirit varnish, similar to ordinary negative 
varnish, with a white pigment, such as sulphate of baryta, 
_ added. A sheet of thin opal glass will answer the purpose 
: equally as well, and will have a similar appearance in the lamp. 


. Russert.—We cannot. We inserted a paragraph last week asking 
_ for the information, and will publish it as soon as we hear. 


SteDr0 AND Brrnps.—Would you be kind enough to advise me as to 
building a studio. The length is 32ft., width 18ft. I wish to 
build on a single slant. How much width and length of 
glass do you advise, and is 45 degrees the right angle? Also 
what blinds would you advise? Should be very glad of any 
advice you can give. Also what height from floor should glass 
commenice ?—§, 

If you refer to the issues of the “Journal” for August 23 and 
50, pp. 635 and 659, you will find all the information you seek. 
It is more fully given there than is possible in this column. 


- H. (Hereford).—We refer you to page 613 of the “ Almanac.” We 


agree with you as to the difficulty of reconciling the various 
statements. 


CoLourED ENLARGE 


T on Opa SHowine Spors.—A few years 


ago I had an enlargement made on opal and painted in water- 
colours. It has never been framed, but simply kept in a box. 


Recently some irregular spots almost black in colour have made 
their appearance, and I shall be glad if you can tell me any 
method of getting rid of them. Presumably the enlargement 
would be in bromide, and the appearance of the ‘spots suggests 
that they are caused by damp acting on the bromide. I may 
add that the room’ in which the opa enlargement has been kept 
has for some time past been damp owing to defective pipes 
against the outer wall. Assuming the cause to be as suggested 
(1) Can the spots be removed by immersing the opal in some 
chemical solution? (2) Would there be any risk to the picture 
in this procedure? (3) Are the spots likely to spread if every 
care is taken to keep the opal in a dry place? Your advice will 
be greatly esteemed.—C. M. Rozszrts, 


Without seeing the picture we can express no decided: opinion. 
In all probability, however, the spots are due to mildew in the 
gelatine through the picture being kept for so long a time in a 
damp place. (1) If the picture is coloured with water-colour, 
that, of course, would be injured if it were wetted. (2) Yes, 
certainly. (3) If there is any mould on the surface it may 
probably be rubbed off with a piece of dry cotton wool. Then, 
if the picture be kept perfectly dry, it is unlikely that the spots 
will spread further. 


R. Witt1ams.—The Platinotype Co. sell ‘silk, etc., sensitized with 
the platinum solutions; the method of use is that of platinum 
printing. A somewhat similar fabric bearing bromide emulsion 
is sold by the Rotary Co., 12, New Union! Street, E.C. 


Ixreystrrer.—I am using the metol-hydroquinone developer, anu 
sometimes find the negatives would be better for a little inten- 
sifying. Will you kindly tell me the best formula to use?— 
S. J. Moorn. 

The process most likely to suit you is the single solution 
mercuric iodide, as supplied by the Lumiére Co., Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 

W. A. O.—Try the preparations given in the Almanac for bromide 
enlargements, p. 836. Write us further if you do not find this 
all you want. 


R. Srewarr (Melbourne).—We thank you for yours of November 6. 


We regard the subject as one which calls for much more investi- 
gation than we can give it before we should deal with it in our 
columns. We must confess to an “a priori” sense of scepticism, 
but we are always open to propositions of experiments under 
best conditions which a photographer could apply himself. 


A. H. Drane.—Wratten and Wainwright, who will advise you on 


your stating your requirements. Some notes on stage photo- 
graphy without flashlight appear in the Almanac, p. 725. 


W. C. Trerney.—The Todd-Foret lamp, the Schroeder (Fallowfield), 


or the Electroflash (Chas. Zimmermann and Co.). 
Tonrne BromipE 
bromide postcards to a dark brown: colour. 
ANXIOUS. 
We can only suggest sulphide toning according to the usual 
formule, e.g., that in the “ Almanac,” p. 825. 


s.—Kindly give a formula for toning gaslight or 
Simple method.— 


Dr. SterHEN G. LoneworrH.—lIt is not on the market to our know- 


ledge. We can best refer you to Newton and Co., 1, Fleet 
Street, H.C., who could doubtless make one. 


Avrocuromr.—(1) Reference “B.J.” of December 6, page 93, I am 


not clear what is a 2 per cent. solution of bisulphite lye. Does 
it mean a 2 per cent. solution of sodium bisullphite, or a 2 per 
cent. solution of commercial bisulphite lye, which, according to 
Konig (see “ B.J.A.,” 1908, page 626), is 35 parts of sodium bisul- 
phite to 100 of water, or roughly 1 to 3? (2) Similarly refer- 
ence, page 921 of “B.J.’”’ of December 6, paragraph 4, line 5, I 
presume 1 c.c. of bisulphite solution means 1 c¢.c. of commercial 
bisulphite lye, or 17 minims of a solution composed of water 100 
parts, bisulphite of sodium 55 parts?—E. Y. E. N. 

(1) A 2 per cent, solution) of the commercial lye is evidently 
intended by M. Gravier, but we see in a later.article in his own 
journal, “Le Moniteur,” that he prescribes a 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of the lye, i.e., 5 ccs. per 100 ccs. of watcr. We think the 


95: 
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AUTOCHROMES 


TutstLe.—Exactly. 


TROUBLED.—We should take no notice. 


Pyro DuveLoper.—In this week’s issue of the “B.J.’ you print 


Starnep Nucartve.—I herewith send you a negative, wMich, as you 


exact strength is not very important; in fact, we have used the 
method without the bisulphite bath, but no doubt a weak reduc- 
ing bath is advantageous as a destroyer of the last traces of the 
permanganate. (2) The reference is certainly to the pisulphite 
solution obtainable in this country from the Lumiére Co., Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 


—l. Can these be used as lantern slides, with or 
without precautions taken to protect from heat? 2. If the 
latter, what is the best way? 3. Are there any appliances 
on the market to mark the two and a half minutes by sound, 
such as sandglass with bell, etc.—WHEEDEE. 

1. They can, but the film is liable to crack if it becomes hot. 
2. The transparencies should be varnished with a celluloid var- 
nish and a water trough placed between them and the light if | 
the latter gives out much heat. 3. The oil-shops sell a sand- 
glass with bell indicator for a range of three to seven minutes, 
but we do not know how accurate it is. The Welborne-Piper 
clock (Butcher and Sons) is an accurate instrument for the same | 
purpose. | 


The “dry” is all sulphite; 
contains half its weight of water. 


the crystallised 


In the first place she has 
to prove that the photographs were unsatisfactory; in the 
second to explain why she refused a second sitting. You had 
better retain the money. 


> 


an article on “Preservation of Pyro in Solution’ 
recommending commercial soda bisulphite sol. 1. Is this ob- 
tainable in England now? If so, price, etc.? 2. Is this method 
better or as good as the neutral sulphite pyro you advocated? 
5. Kindly give formula in English measures to make up, say, 
20 oz. or 80 oz.; nothing is said about the accelerator (B. sol.). 
4. I have used your neutral pyro ever since articles and formula 
appeared in “B.J.,” and like it much for several things; bu 
aiter keeping for some time it seems to alter, ie., I fancy 1 
get denser negatives with a fresh-made pyro. My method is to | 
make a stock sol. with the sulphite and metabisulp., then from 
that make the pyro, using an ounce bottle at once (calling it | 
440 gr.) so as to save the time in weighing out 160 gr.; this 
makes just three bottles of pyro sol., and No. 3 seems to ac 
differently from No. 1. Exposures principally in studio.— 
WHEDEE. 


(Lumiére), 


1. The commercial sodium bisulphite referred to is, no doubt, 
the “bisulphite lye” obtainable from Messrs. Lumiére’s Lon- | 
don agents in Great Russell Street. 2. We cannot say, not hay- 
ing tested Messrs. Lumiére’s formula. 3. In English measures, 
use 10 mmims of bisulphite solution to 20 oz. of 3 per cent. 
pyro, or 20 minims to 20 oz. of 50 per cent. pyro. 4. You do 
not say how long your No. 3 solution has been kept, and some 
change is to be expected in the course of time. We should use | 
the crystalline form of pyro that is easily weighed, and make | 
up less at a time. An absolutely fresh solution is probably 
more powerful than one that has been kept, but a good deal | 
depends on the quality of sulphite used. The special advantage 
we claimed for the formula was the keeping quality of the 
neutral sulphite alone. This enables one to make up fresh pyro 
solution at any time with the minimum of trouble. 


will see, is covered with small yellow stains. Could you, 
through your valuable paper, tell me how to prevent them? 
The developer used is pyro-soda.—B. Vos. 

It is difficult to say with any certainty what the stains are 
due to, but they look very like irregular patches of pyro stain. 
They might be due either to the use of developer containing 
floating particles that required filtering out, or to the use of an 
acid fixing bath that was mot sufficiently acid or too much ex- 
hausted to work properly. In either case the remedy is obvious. 
Possibly, however, imperfect fixing is the cause. From the 


Wet Prat 


Toning STArINs 


appearance of the stains, they were produced either during 
fixing or developing. Pyro stain is sometimes irregular in its 
effect owing to the causes mentioned, but similar effects may 
also be produced by careless washing between development and | 


fixation. If washed at all, the plate should be completely im- 
mersed in water, but such washing is not really necessary with 
pyro soda. 


Carpon TrouBLEs.—In my business I have been working the carbon 


process since almost the beginning of the year, and everything 
has gone on satisfactorily. But now a difficulty has cropped up 
which promises to put a stop to my operations. Since the 
damp weather has set in I cannot get the tissue to dry in less 
tham ten or twelve hours, and when it is dry it turns out to 
be insoluble, so that the pictures cannot be developed. Further- 
more, the exposed tissue will not hold on to flexible support. 
I have to dry the tissue in the dark-room, as I have no other 
place. Can you nelp me in any way? I have gas in the room, 
but I am afraid if I leave that burning so as to warm the place 
that the fumes from it would bring about insolubility.—Puzziep. 


An ordinary darkroom is not a suitable place wherein to dry 
tissue, as the atmosphere in it is generally very damp from the 
sinks and solutions. Unless you can arrange a more suitable 
place, we should advise you to employ a spirit sensitiser, such 
as that sold by the Autotype Company. Tissue sensitised with 
this will dry in from a quarter to half an hour, and will get 
you out of the difficulty. 


W. R.—Watts’ “Introduction to the Spectroscope,” 10s. 6d., Long- 


man’s. 
AND OrHERS.—In our next. 


s—Will you kindly explain red stains in enclosed 


print? I have many similar.—M1RanDIppIr. 
Difficult for us to say, as you do not even tell us the baths 
you are using. Traces of hypo er a dirty dish for the toning- 


bath will give rise to such stains. 


Exuipitinc Portrrair.—Last summer I commenced business at the 


above address, and about a month ago I took the portrait of 
the best-known lady in the place, and it turned out one of the 
best I have taken, and she was very pleased with it. I had 
a 24.x 18 enlargement, finished first-class, made as a specimen. 
It had only been-in the window a day when her husband came 
in a great rage and ordered it to be immediately removed. 
This I refused to do, explaining to him that the negative was 
my property, and I could do as I liked with it. He then 
threatened me with the law. Will you please tell me if he can 
do anything?—Youne PROFESSIONAL. 

Decidedly he can, and if he does you will find yourself landed 
in heavy law costs. Although the negative is the photo- 
grapher’s, as we have said many times before, he has no right 
to use it except to the order of the sitter. You sign yourself 
a “Young Professional,” but when you have had more experience 
in the business you will find it to your interest not to go against 
the wishes of customers, and certainly not to give them offence. 
To give offence to customers, particularly in a country place, 
is a great piece of folly. Common sense should teach photo- 
graphers that it is exceedingly bad policy, from a business 
point of view, to exhibit portraits against their customers’ 
wishes, quite apart from the fact that it is illegal to do so. 
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M10-MECHANICAL NOTES 
: 


SUMMARY. 
he annual index to “ The British Journal of Photography ” will be 
sented with next. week’s issue, dated December 27, but to be 
lished on Tuesday next. 


ractical directions for the working of the albumen process for 
tern slides are given on page 955. 


he efficiency of water as a hypo eliminator has been emphasised 
some recent experiments (P. 954.) 


Low temperature as a cause of flat oil prints is the subject of an 
torial article. (P. 954.) 


ir. A. Lockett communicates some ingenious geometrical methods 
making telephoto calculations. (P. 956.) 


in American writer describes the tremendous differences between 
mumber of professional studios which he visited. (P. 958.) 


A fairly correct impression of the demands made on a press 
otographer is given by a recent writer. (P. 962.) 


M cellulose emulsion and a phosphate substratum are among the 
ents of the week. (P. 964.) 


A new and durable incandescent mantle is announced. (P, 953.) 


M, Belin demonstrated his method of telegraphic transmission of 
Hographs before the French Photographic Society last week. A 
atish inventor is reported to have worked out a wireless method 
photo-telegraphy. (P. 953.) 


bt. Herman Weisz records the results of experiments on the latent 
ie On plates free from gelatine or other colloid body. (P. 960.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


With next week’s issue, dated Decem- 
tater aS < ber 27, but to be published on the 

vas Tuesday before Christmas, we shall pre- 
sent the index to the yearly volume of the “ British Journal 
of Photography.” 'The preparation of the index has gone 
on week by week throughout the year, a course which is 
necessary to its appearance with the last issue of 1907. Im 
compiling it, our aim has been not only to indicate the 
references to a given subject, but to distinguish as 
minutely as possible between the various items. Although 
we have improved the index in this respect to a consider- 
able extent, we have done so, we are glad to say, without 
increasing its length. Last year we recollect a contem- 
porary naively priding itself on issuing the largest index 
of any photographic periodical. If we were content to 
dispense with the classification of the hundreds of entries 
which make up the “B.J.” index we should spare ourselves 
not a few hours of labour, but the reader’s labour in con- 
sulting the index would be doubled or trebled. As it is, 
we have aimed at an index of the utmost brevity consistent 
with the maximum of precision. We shall be interested 
in hearing the views of any readers who may have opinions: 
on what should and should not be indexed and on the way 
in which an indexer should set to work. 


The Annual 


* % * 
Durable It is announced in Paris that a French 
Welsbach firm have succeeded in solidifying the 
Mantles. 


rare earths used for the Welsbach 
mantle, by means of the electric furnace; at the same 
time the oxides retain their radiating properties. ‘The 
results have been controlled by a. well-known physician, 
M. Berget, and the Société Hella will shortly put its 
“buissons ardents” on the market. This slightly irre- 
verent name is due to the form of the ordinary burner, the 
substitute for the mantle being cast in the form of a thicket 
or bush of filaments, but any desired shape can be formed, 
so that the process lends itself to effects. Since the new 
filaments resist shocks, tremors, or draughts to an enor- 
mously increased extent, and can be employed with acety- 
lene Bunsen burners, or for heating in the air by the 
electric current, as in the Nernst lamp, an advance almost 
as great as that of the original discovery of von Welsbach 


is perhaps imminent. 
* * * 


Photo-: On December 9, M. Ed. Belin lectured 
Telegraphy. before the French Photographic Society 
to a numerous and distinguished gathering on his process 
of telestereography, recently described in the “ British 
Journal.” The previous evening he had sent his first 


photograph over an actual telephone circuit, a test which 
was repeated on Monday evening. The circuit was from 
Paris to Lyons, Lyons to Tours, on to Bordeaux, and 
back by Angouléme to Paris, a distance of over 17,000 
a landscape 


kilometres. The transmission of imare: 
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13 by 18 cms. was accomplished with perfect success, the 
time taken being slightly over 22 minutes. M. Belin said 
there was every reason to hope that this would be greatly 
curtailed; he expects to reduce it to 15 to 10 minutes 
very shortly. In the course of his lecture he explained 
how his apparatus could be used for the transmission of 
images in half-tone. In this case it is simply a question 
of the cursive stylus in the transmitting apparatus making 
and breaking contact, the image being reproduced in dots 
at the other end. 


Wireless Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that 
Photo- a Spanish inventor, Sefior J. G. Guillen- 
Telegraphy, 


Garcia, has presented to the Barcelona 
Academy of Sciences and Arts a description of an appa- 
ratus for the transmission by wireless telegraphy of writing, 
sketches, or photographs. ‘The principle is essentially the 
same as that of Caselli in 1857, and so far as the trans- 
mitter goes, very similar to that of Belin. ‘This latter 
consists of a cylinder, rotating at a definite rate and 
traversed by a stylus, which thus follows the image. in 
heliocoidal lines. If the writing or sketch be in it ulating 
ink, the pen by means of a relay makes or breaks a 
circuit which includes a transformer and apparatus for 
the production of Hertzian waves. At the receiving 
station is a similar synchronised cylinder, and the pen 
records long or short lines according to the incidence of 
the Hertzian waves on the detector used. For the trans- 
mission of photographs the inventor employs, like Belin, 
a gelatine relief, and converts the variations of relief into 
current variations as follows: The end of the traversing 
pen bears a small roulette or wheel contact; this runs 
over four metallic contacts, insulated from each other, 
and bounded by two insulators. Each of these contacts 
is connected by a wire to a disc of ebonite or other 
insulating material turning at a uniform rate. One of 
these has a smooth edge, the others. have projections or 
indentations, the same for each dise, but varying from 
one to another, and all are in contact with a metal cylinder 
connected to the Hertzian transmitter. According to the 
reliefs the stylus traverses, electro-magnetic waves of 
greater or less intensity are transmitted. 


* * * 


Elimination Of late we have on several occasions 
of Hypo. tested the effect of various hypo elimi- 
nators, and, while the results have mostly been unsatis- 
factory as regards the eliminators tried, the tests have 
afforded some interesting illustrations of the advantages 
of washing plates by simple soaking in several changes of 
water. As a rule, the procedure recommended with the 
eliminators is to rinse the plate under the tap for from 
one’ to two minutes, and to follow this with a soaking in 
the special eliminating solution for from three to five 
minutes. ‘The final operation is then generally from three 
to five minutes’ washing under the tap. In our tests we 
worked according to the instructions supplied and for 
the times stated, treating one plate with the eliminator 
and putting a second one through preciselv the same treat- 
ment, with the exception that we soaked it in plain water 
instead of the special solution. After the final rinsing 
the plates were each soaked for ten minutes in equal quan- 
tities of distilled water, which was afterwards titrated with 
centinormal iodine to find the quantity of hypo present. 
Incidentally we may mention that we generally found equal 
quantities present in each case, which proved that the 
eliminator was no more effettive than plain water. It 


e 
was, however, interesting to note the very small quantity 
of hypo that could be detected. 


This 


seldom exceeded 


| The Use of 
.Rodinal, 


three-quarters of a milligram per quarter-plate after abo 
eleven minutes’ treatment with soaking and washing, ar 
this affords pretty clear evidence of the efficacy of simp 
soakings, alternated with rinsings under the tap.  ( 
course, the effect was not perfect, but it was more near. 
so than we expected, and the results suggested that ha 
a dozen soakings should be quite effective in something le 
than half an hour. This has, of course, been pointed o1 
before, but somehow the majority of photographers sti 
persist in washing in running water for periods of one « 
two hours, though such proceedings are obviously wastef 
and probably not so perfectly effective as the simpler an 
quicker method. In the case of prints, running water 
decidedly ineffective as compared with soaking. 


* * % 

Many photographers avoid the use | 
rodinal on account of its reputation { 
the slow attainment of density, while others strong’ 
favour ifs use, and deny that the disadvantage mentione 
is at all serious. We must admit that we have more < 
less been on the side of the former class of photographer 
We could easily recognise the convenience of this eve 
ready developer, but while we very frequently used it, y 
only did so when other quicker developers were not | 
hand. The remarks in reference to rodinal in Messr 
Wratten and Wainwright’s paper on stand developmen 
reprinted in our issue of November 15 suggested, hoy 
ever, that this developer is probably not often used t 
the best advantage. It will be remembered they pointe 
out that air in the water slowed its action very co1 
siderably, and that dilution prolonged the time to a 
extent quite disproportionate to the amount of dilutio1 
Having occasion to make some negatives, and very liti 
time being available, we put this information to a practic: 
test, and, using 1 in 16 rodinal made with distilled wate 
at a temperature of 55 deg. F., obtained all the densit 
we wanted in a time of eight minutes. Previously, usin 
tap water, we failed to obtain anything like sufficier 
density in ten minutes’ development, and had to resort t 
intensification. Evidently the use of distilled water is « 
material advantage, and possibly the varying result 
obtained by different workers is due in a great measur 
to the use of different varieties of water. Our tap wate 
is excessively hard, and this may have some slowing effec 
in addition to that due to air contained in the water. 


ey 


THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE IN PRODUCIN( 
FLAT PRINTS BY THE OIL AND “BROMOIL 
PROCESSES. 


Tue photographic press has recently contained many com 
plaints of unduly flat results that have been obtained b 
the various oil processes. Apparently the trouble has onl 
been felt very seriously since the advent of the coli 
weather, therefore it is rather curious that there shoul 
appear to be a consensus of opinion to the effect that i 
is due to heat. It is a plausible theorv that in winter w 
heat our rooms artificially to such an extent that the prin 
and pigmenting pad dry more quickly than they do i 
summer weather. In some cases, no doubt, the troubl 
has been due to quick drying, but it must not be forgotte1 
that a low temperature is also conducive to flatness 
Though we have not seen any previous mention of thi: 
fact, it is undoubtedly one to be remembered, especialh 
in the case of the “bromoil” process. Contrast in a1 
oil print is only secured when the image is so hardenec 
as to be incapable of retaining water, while the non-image 
—if for convenience we may be allowed to use that expres 
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sion—retains so much water as to effectually repel the 
oil pigment. If the image is too flat it means either tha 
the non-image has never been sufficiently absorbent, or 
that it has partially dried and lost its water. In the firs 
case the result will be flat from the moment pigmenting 
begins ; in the second, contrast will be obtained at first but 
Jost later. 

The second of these two effects can easily occur in oi 
printing by the Rawlins process, because the pigmenting 
operation is rather a slow one in the hands of most workers, 
but it is not so likely to happen with bromoil, which 
isa more rapid process. In the pigmenting of a bromoi 
print density is very quickly attained, hence contrast is 
easily preserved, but in the other case density has to be 
attained more cautiously, and contrast may be lost during 
the process. Nevertheless, want of contrast has been a 
serious trouble in the case of “ bromoil” during the last 
month or so, perhaps more so than with ordinary oil 
prints. It has been found to be due entirely to the low 
iemperature. If the solutions used in preparing the print, 
or the water baths used for soaking the print, are too cold, 
the gelatine in the non-image does not swell sufficiently, 
or become absorbent enough, to hold the water required 
to repel the pigment, therefore contrast cannot be secured 
even at the beginuing of the pigmenting process. We 
thus get the other kind of flatness due to low temperature, 
and it is very probable that this has been the cause of 
the trouble with many of those who have of late had diffi- 
culty in securing contrast. In the case of “ bromoil” we 
eed only to keep all solutions and all water used at an aver- 
age temperature of 65 deg. F. to ensure success. Soaking 
in tap water below 50 deg. F. is quite useless with this 
process, and we have little doubt that cold water used 
or soaking is also conducive to failure in the Rawlins 
process. 
There is no trouble involved in the use of water of 
aproper temperature. In the oil process we can wash out 
the bichromate and soak the print in several changes of 
water supplied from a jug just as readily as we can in 
water drawn trom. the tap. In the “bromoil” process 
we can mix the bleaching solution with warm water, and 
make the hypo bath by diluting a strong stock solution 
with warm water. The hypo can then be removed quite 
sufliciently by six changes of water at 65 deg. I. if the 
print is allowed to soak for about three minutes in each 
change. ‘The acid solution is naturally warm if freshly 
mixed, and generally has to be cooled down to 65 deg. F. 
by allowing it to stand in the dish. We also soak the 
pad in warm water before pigmenting, as there are reasons 
for suspecting that the non-image in a print in perfect 
condition for pigmenting loses a little of its power of 
repelling the pigment if cooled down by immersion in 
cold water or by contact with a cold pad. 
_ Our own experience has convinced us that low tempera- 
ture is a far more serious cause of flat results than too 
vapid drying of the pad, therefore we should like to 
impress upon our readers the importance of using only 
solutions and water of a normal temperature. We perhaps 
had better also caution them that the remedy must not 
be overdone. Solutions of 70 deg. F. and over are too 
warm io be used with safety. A temperature of 65 deg. F. 
isa good average, but when the “bromoil ” process is 
attempted on very rough papers coated with a soft gelatine 
emulsion, a temperature, of about 60 deg. F. is advisable. 
Th fact, some of these papers require an even lower tem- 
perature, as the gelatine readily becomes too soft. We 
have been informed that one brand of paper works well 
during this weather when treated with quite cold solutions, 
‘though in August last it was quite useless, as the gelatine 
‘came away under the brush. This is, however, a very 


“*xceptional case, and the papers in most general use work 
; 


best when the temperaiure of the water is kept between 
the limits of 60 deg. and 65 deg. F. 


1+ 


A NEGLECTED METHOD OF MAKING LANTERN 
SLIDES. 


Wirx the lantern season in full swing, most photographers 
are anxious to obtain the best slides they can from the 
negatives at their command, and therefore the question 
as to which is the best of the various processes is one 
which naturally arises. The majority of the slides sold 
in the shops are either by the wet collodion process or 
Woodburytype. Those by the former are very brilliant, 
and, therefore, well suited for lantern projection, but as 
a rule they are somewhat cold and not altogether pleasing 
in tone. Slides by the Woodbury process show equally 
as well on the screen, and usually are of a much more 
pleasing colour. The production of slides by the former 
of these two processes involves an intimate knowledge of 
wet collodion photography; for the latter a powerful 
hydraulic press as well as a knowledge of making the 
necessary gelatine reliefs are necessary. 

Slides made by the collodio-bromide process are by no 

means inferior to those by the Woodbury method, as they 
have a similar transparency in the shadows, and the 
same may be said, though perhaps in a lesser degree, of 
those by the carbon process. There is, we think, very 
little question that by far the larger proportion of the 
slides that are produced by amateurs are made on gelatine 
dry plates. That is by no means surprising, seeing that 
the plates are sold ready for immediate use, are easy to 
manipulate, require no special knowledge, while the results 
obtainable on them are really excellent. 
Having alluded to the methods most generally in vogue, 
we have reserved what we have to say with reference to 
albumen. Most of our readers are familiar with the beau- 
tiful stereoscopic transparencies for the stereoscope, 
formerly produced by Ferrier, and also by Soulin, many 
years ago. These were by the old albumen process, and 
they have not yet been surpassed, if equalled, by any of 
the more modern methods. The beauty of albumen slides 
is their extreme brilliancy, and excellence of tone, when 
thrown on the screen. The highest lights are represented 
by absolutely clear glass, while the shadows are of great 
depth, yet quite transparent, and of a rich brown or a 
very warm black colour. While the shadows appear so 
strong, they are really so transparent that printed matter 
may be read through them, even in the darkest parts. The 
albumen image seems to be more of a stain than an actual 
deposit of silver, which, of course, it actually is. 

We shall here give full working details of the albumen 
process for the benefit of those who may desire to make 
a trial of it for their slides. The details may, at first 
sight, seem tedious and complicated to some, but they 
are not really so in practice; and the process does not 
require so much skill and experience as does wet collodion. 
In the earlier days of the process it was a ticklish one to 
deal with, as the plates, after coating with the albumen, 
had to be dried horizontally, during which time they were 
very prone to attract dust, which was really one of the 
greatest difficulties in working the process, since any 
particle of it would cause a spot or blemish in the finished 
picture. In the more modern method of working—that 
is, with a substratum of collodion on the plate—this 
trouble is obviated. We shall now proceed with the work- 
ing details of the process. 

The collodion best suited for the substratum is that 
which has been iodised some time—two or three months— 
and has become quite dark in colour. It should yield a 
somewhat porous film. In the old method of working the 
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process the albumen had to be whipped up into a stiff 
froth ; but the following is the modern way of preparing it: 

Take white of eggs, from which the germ has been 
removed, 10 oz.; glacial acetic acid, 30 minims; water, 
1 oz. Mix the acid and water together, and then stir 
gently into the albumen with a glass rod, taking care not 
to froth it. ‘When intimately mixed, allow to stand for 
a few hours, when a curdy scum or crust will have formed 
on the surface, which can be removed in a mass by the 
fingers. The albumen, which is now very limpid and 
clear, is filtered through a plug of sponge or cotton wool 
placed in the neck of a funnel. When filtered, add fifty 
minims of liquor ammonia .880, which will materially 


increase its viscosity. It is now iodised with the 
following :— 

J Ssmmimavormanoiria. TeYS HOLS “Gans abevannadonesenee 50 girs 

AM MOnIMMy TOMS) c..de-+sseeescsees: 8 ers. 
The iodised albumen will keep good for several months 


if kept in a well-corked bottle. 

The glass having been made thoroughly clean and coated 
with collodion, as described in the articles on the wet 
collodion process by Mr. E. W. Foxlee (see pages 483 and 
558 of the “B.J.” this year), are put into a dish of cold 
water. If a good-sized dish is used several plates can be 
dealt with at a time. In this they are allowed to remain 
until they cease to appear greasy. A plate is then taken 
out and well rinsed under the tap, in case any trace of 
ether or alcohol still remain in the film; it is then well 
drained. Some of the albumen is then taken in a measure 
and poured along one edge of the plate and caused +o 
flow over in an even wave, carrying the water before it 
into the sink. A second lot is then flowed over in the 
same way, and then a third. This may be drained off 
into another measure and used for the first application 
to the next plate, so as to economise the albumen. 'The 
plates as they are coated are placed in a rack to drain. 
When a number have been coated they are dried, singly, 
by holding them before a clear fire, but without alterin 
the position in which they drained. In the drying, the 
plates should be made as hot as the hand can bear. This 
roasting prevents blistering of the film, which might pos- 
sibly occur, in the development. All this work can be 
done in full daylight. The plates will keep good for years 
if kept dry. 


o 
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The sensitising bath is as follows :— 
Distilled water 
Silver nitrate rik 
Glacial acetic acid . 


After filtration, the bath is ready for use. The plates may 
be sensitised either in a dipping bath, or in a flat dish, but 
in either case they should not be allowed to remain in 
the solution for more than thirty seconds to a minute— 
the shorter time in summer and’the longer in winter. The 
sensitising, it goes without saying, must be done in the 
dark-room. As the albumen is a very slow process, this 
need not be a very dark one: a single sheet of “ canary 
medium” on a good-size window will be quite a safe light, 
and a very pleasant one to work in. 

After the plates are removed from the silver bath they 
are put to soak, with occasional agitation, in a tray 
distilled, or boiled, water, to wash out the free nitrate 
of silver from the film, and then well rinsed under the 
| tap, to get rid of the last traces of it. ‘They are then 
| placed on a rack to drain and dry. The plates, after 
sensitising, will keep for many months, so that a good 
stock may be prepared at a time. If, after the final 
rinsing, they are flowed over with one grain to the ounce 
solution of gallic acid they will keep good for two or three 
ars if kept under the same conditions as gelatine plates 
are. The preparation and sensitising of the plates may 
appear slow and tedious operations, but by working sys- 
tematically, with good-size dishes, from a dozen to twenty 
plates may be prepared in an hour—the sensitising takes 
up less time than the albumenising. It may be mentioned 
here, that, although collodion is used, the process is quite 
different from the collodio-albumen process. In that the 
collodion is sensitised in a silver bath before the albumen 
is applied. In this it simply acts as a substratum, and 
| plays no part whatever in the formation of the image. 
One of the greatest advantages of this substratum is that 
if any particles of dust settle on the plate the albumen, as 
it dri forces them into the collodion film, where they 
remain inert and do not yield blemishes, as they would 
do if the albumen were on the bare glass, as in working 
according to the original method. 

The. exposure, development, and toning of the albumen 
| transparencies must be deferred until next week’s article. 


s 


| 
tl 


GRAPHIC TELEPHOTO LENS CALCULATIONS. 


Iy a former article (“B.J.,” May 5, 1905) the writer dealt 
with the subject of graphic lens calculations, showing how 
the equivalent focal length of any ordinary photographic 
objective, the greater and lesser conjugate foci for a given size 
of image, ete., could be ascertained by a simple geometrical 
method without the aid of arithmetic. It has been suggested 
that further examples of a similar kind would prove helpful 
to many. The following problems, which deal with the various 
factors affecting the use of the telephoto lens, while perhaps of 
more limited usefulness than the preceding data, are capable 
of being turned to good account; as, for instance, when the 
oecurrence of several fractions renders the arithmetical method 
troublesome, or when it is desired to check and verify the 
latter. They may also be suggestive to those who wish to 
purchase or adapt a telephoto combination for some special 
purpose, and are not quite sure what is required. 
me 


The geo- 
rical construction throughout is based on the well-known 
rule for finding a fourth proportional by the aid of similar 
triangles. 


Prosiem I. 
To find the camera extension necessary for any given magni- 
fication. 


Draw two lines AB and AC (Fig. 1) at any convenient 


Fig. 1. 


angle. Along AB mark off, to any suitable scale, AD, AE, 


and AF, equal respectively to the unit of the scale employed, 
the focal length of the negative lens, and the magnification 
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required. With A as centre and the shorter of the two dis- 
tances AE or AF (in the present case AE) as radius, describe 
an are cutting ABin G. Join D with G, and through F draw 
FH parallel to DG. Then GH is equal (read to scale) to the 
yequired camera extension. 
Let E = camera extension, M = magnification, and fe = focal 
Jength of negative lens. 
Then E= fp (M-1). 
Proof of geometrical construction :— 
AE=f,,AF=M. 
AH : AF::AG: AD, AH=APF x AE=f.M. 
SoM —1)=(72M) —/. 
AG=/,.". AH -AG=(f.M) —f,=f(M =1). 
ie., GH = required camera extension. 


Prosiem II. 
To find magnification obtainable 
extension. 


Draw two lines, AB and AC (Fig. 2) at any convenient 


the with any given 


fac 


Fie. 2. 


angle. Along AC mark off AD and AE equal respectively to 
the unit of the scale employed and to the focal length of the 
Megative lens. From E mark off EF equal to the camera | 
extension. From A, with radius AF, describe an are cutting 
AB, produced, if necessary, in G. Join E and G, and 
through D draw DH parallel to EG. Then AH is equal to | 
phe magnification obtainable. 
E 


Proof of geometrical construction : — 
AE=7,,EF=E,, AF=f,+E. 
fotE E 


=—+1, 
to So 


AG: AE::AH: AD,.AH= 


ie, A H = magnification. 


Prostem IIT. 
To find the equivalent focus of any telephoto combination. 
For distant objects. 
Draw two lines AB and AC (Fig. 5) at any convenient 


Cc 


A D ad : (ht 
Fig. 3. 


angle. From A, along AB, mark off AD equal to the focai 
length of the positive lens. From A, along AC, mark off AE 
‘qual to the unit of the scale employed, and A F equal to the 


focal length of the negative lens. From F mark off F G equal 


q the separation between the positive and negative lenses ; 


and from G mark off, towards A, GH equal to AD. Join 
E and D, and through F draw FI parallel to ED. Join 1H, 
and from E draw EJ parallel to IH. Then AJ is the 
required equivalent focus. : 
ff 
Let s = separation, then F = pea 
x (fi +8)-f 
Proof of geometrical construction :— 
2018 ay Fed a> Fal Greet 
AI: AD:: AF: AE, AI=AD x AF=ff,, 
AG=AF+FG=f,+s. 
GH=f,..AH=(f,+3)—/. 
AI tito 
EMS INET! 8 NID)5°, AY = ——— SS 
AH (f.+38)-A 
ie., AJ =the equivalent focus of the combination. 
Prosiem IV. 
To find the back focus (which is constant for any given 
separation). 
Draw two lines AB and AC (Fig. 4) at-any convenient 


Cc 


angle. From A, along AC, mark off AD equal to the unit 
of the scale employed, and A E equal to the focal length of the 
negative lens. From E mark off EF equal to the separation 
between the positive and negative lenses. From A, along AB, 
mark off AG equal to the focal length of the positive lens. 
From G, towards A, mark off GH equal to EF, and from F, 
towards A, mark off FJ equal to AG. Join D and H, and 
through E draw EI parallel to DH. Join I and J, and 
through D draw DK parallel to 1J. Then AK is tne required 
back focus. 
fol — 8) 
Back focus = 
(fa4+8)—% 
Proof of geometrical construction :— 
AG=/,, AE=/,,EF=s. 
GH=EF,:.AH=AG-—-GH=/,—s. 
AL: AE:: AH: AD.-.AI=AEx AH=f,(f, -5). 
AF=f,+8, FJ =f... AJ =(fo+8)—/.- 
AI 


AJ 


Toh —8) 


AL; Adi: AK : AD. AK = 


h+y—h 
i.e., AK = the back focus. 
Propiem V. 
To find the separation necessary for any required magnifi- 
cation, with a 


given combination. 


Fig 6. 


Draw two lines AB and AC (Fig. 5) at any convenient 


angle. From A, along, AB, mark off AD equal to the focal 
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length of the positive lens. From A, along AC, mark off 
AE equal to the unit of the scale employed, AF equal to the 
magnification, and A G equal to the focal length of the negative 
lens. Join EK and D, and through F draw F H parallel to E D. 
Through G draw GI parallel to FH. Join E and H, and 
through I draw IJ parallel to EH. From J mark off JK 
equal to AD. Then GK is the required separation. 


Sifs 
= ——— (72): 
F 


F=7,M. 
Proof of geometrical construction :— 
AD=/f,, AF=M, AG=f,. 


AH: AD::AF:; AE.-.AH=AD x AF=f,M=—F, 
AT: AD::AG : AE.-. AI=AD x AG=/,f, 


Aloe 77 
AT; AH;;AJ > AE.:.AJ = —— — 
AH F 


Sito 
AK=AJ+AD=_—— + f, 


Ek 


tis 
NESE (Cie 


+ (fifa). 


F 


i.e., GK = separation. 


Remarks on Forecorne Propiems. 

Although, tor considerations of space, all the annexe 
diagrams are drawn with the lines AB and AC at a rathe 
acute angle, it is preferable in actual practice to make th 
two lines nearly at a right angle. The reason for this i 
that, in the latter case, there is less likely to be any mistak 
regarding the points at which the various parallels cut the bas 
line, as might easily arise when one line mects another at ¢ 
very acute angle. It will be noted that some of the problem: 
Suggest useful alternative formule. To quote a very obvious 
example, since F = f,M (Problem V.), it is evident tha 

F F 
M = —, andj, =—. 

Ap M 
attentive study of the proportional principle involved, to finc 
further instances where a given formula may be made to serv 
several purposes. A. Locker. 


The interested worker will be able, by ar 


RECEPTION-ROOM CONTRASTS. 


[In the current issue of “ Wilson’s Magazine’ 


must resemble that of one here, and therefor 
of those in professional establishments.—Eps. “ (Bedi seaal 


To write an anonymous letter is generally esteemed a mean 
and ungentlemanly thing to do. To travel ’round the country 
incognito is practised by the greatest and most exalted of people 
—so fashion sets the seal of her permission on a quibble. At 
the same time, while I have been guilty of doing some investiga- 
ting incog. which would have been less successfully accomplished 
had I announced my purpose, I trust my readers will not think 
too badly of the proceeding, inasmuch as what T found out bene- 
fits me not at all, may benefit some who hear of what I saw, and 
hurts no one, since I shall not, either now or hereafter, mention 
any nainey. 

I visited eleven different galleries, located in two cities, to see 
what I could learn from the standpoint of a possible customer, 
and what things I should find, or what indications I should come 
across, which would naturally demand my custom. With a couple 
of exceptions the work shown me was, in all cases, excellent. 
That is, photographically, it was good—clear negatives had been 
used to make handsome, clean, bright prints, which are artis- 
tically and pleasingly treated, either in a mount or a frame. 
As my little trip was not to determine the relative excellence of 
these eleven photographers, the one to the other, but to see what 
their externals would say to a possible customer, I lay aside all 
questions of good work. All the photographers I visited—with 
the exceptions noted and to be told of later—were good photo- 
graphers. All had, presumably, a good trade; and all, let ns 
hope, were engaged in delivering good work for money taken— 
as good as the samples they showed. 

The Need of Good Appearance. 

The first gallery I visited was on ‘the sixth floor of an office 
building. I took the elevator and stepped from it immediately 
into the reception room. The general impression was very pleas- 
ing. The room was partly divided—by pillars and hangings of 
dark Japanese lattice-work—into several alcoves ; there were 
a number of comfortable chairs, and the walls were fairly well 
covered, although not crowded. with large examples of the pro- 
prietor’s work ; comparatively small and inconspicuous counter 
and showcase were in one corner; there were windows on two 
sides of this room. There were several people waiting when I 
got there, and I had ample time to observe the receptionist and 


” (New York) we find an article by Mr. C. H. Claudy, a well-known writer and 
press photographer, and evidently a keen observer of men and things. 


At bottom the management of a studio in the States 


the impression created on our author may be usefully re-conveyed for the benefit 


her methods before she got around to me. There was nothing 
to quarrel with in her manner, which was polite and cordial, 
but she spent no more time than was absolutely necessary on 
each customer. Meanwhile I noticed a few things which became 
plainer as I looked: the velvet was badly worn off two of the 
chairs; three out of seven framed pictures hung crooked; a 
part of the Japanese woodwork had become broken, and its 
jagged end still protruded unfixed; there was a thin layer of 
dust on top of a table; a large portfolio, conspicuously dis- 
played, had some magnificent photography in it, marred with 
poor and very dirty, and, in some cases, torn mounts. This 
studio is one of a chain of several in several cities. The owner 
leaves it entirely to his operator, receptionist, and dark-room 
man. I understand he visits it once or twice a year. Naturally 
things run down. Now this place has a good trade, but it misses 
a better one by a lack of attention to details and a laxness 
which would not be tolerated in a home of any pretensions, Yet 
it is offering itself as a temporary resting-place to its cus- 
tomers and expects the impressions of its undeniably good work 
to overcome the insidious impressions of the somewhat run-down 
furniture and fixtures. 

The Money Value ef Tact in the Reception- 

room. 

The next studio I went to was exactly the reverse. I looked 
in vain for anything not spick and span. The fixtures displayed 
were not so many in number nor so great in size, but every one 
was a new print—clean and attractive, and every one showed 
something different from the others; the receptionist was a 
charming young woman, somewhat plain of feature, but very 
engaging in manner, professing interest in some small styles, 
and she could hardly do enough for me or other customers pre- 
sent or who passed through while I was there. Ii saw her sell 
an extra half-dozen of enlargements to a woman who had already 
paid for two dozen half-length panels, and she did it in such 


a way that the customer left enchanted with her bargain. A 
somewhat poor 
waitec 


dressed and obviously ignorant woman was 
upon strictly in her turn and received every bit as much 
courtesy and the same pleasant smiles that the other customers: 
had had. I will not say she had so much time spent upon her, 
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put she left with a smile, and she left well treated. If she has 
any money to spend, she will spend it there where no account was 
taken of her dress or looks, but where she was greeted with a 
smile and an interest taken in her wants. Yet the showcase 
of this studio has not been changed for three months to my 
certain knowledge. I suppose they haven’t time. They do a 
big business and a paying one ; but I have never known any con- 
cern that had more work than it wanted all the time. 

Studio No. 3 is considered possibly a little old-fashioned, but 
yery reliable. Its show-cases and its wall decorations are the 
enlarged negative, platinum-prints-of-celebrities style. The fur. 
nishings are plain and prim, but clean and neat. The general 
impression is that all the attention goes to the work and none 
to the frills. | No shop-girls or society women come here. A 
large, even trade of middle-class people, who have bought here 
for years, and will do so to the end of time, form its patron- 
age. There are two receptionists, pleasant-mannered young 
women, who do what they should and sell you what you want; 
put neither is to be compared for a moment to the little woman 
in No, 2 in ability or in paying power to the studio. 

The Down-at-the-Heel Business 

Studio No. 4 was a sad sight. The name over the door is old 
and well-known. It has been over a photographer’s shop, from 
father to son, for half a centu At one time it was one of 
the biggest businesses of its kind in the country. It is so no 
longer. On the counter in the bare reception-room is a pile of 
prints, pressing flat beneath two books and a dusty paper. 
weight. The wall about the telephone is scribbled full of pencil 
numbers. A man’s coat and a pair of cuffs are upon a chair. 
Four pictures sit dolefully upon the floor with their faces turned 
out—two more have their backs to the observer. A pompadoured 
girl in a soiled apron spots prints at a window. A man in shirt- 
sleeves is ticketing negatives by another window. The girl 
doesn’t see me unt’l I cough, and then she rises without a smile 
to her work. Almost wordless she shows me what she has— 
hames the prices—that is all. The general impression is one 
of lack of interest, mould, deadness. A woman comes to return 
proofs as I leave. She complains about something, I do not 
quite hear what. I do hear the man arguing with her while 
the poor receptionist, robbed of her job, stands to one side help- 
Tess. I know for a fact that the work done here is beautiful, for 
I have often seen it, but I am afraid its quantity has largely 
diminished, and by a process of dry rot will presently die away 
entirely. When the proprietor has no pride in the appearance 
of things which tell his story to newcomers, you can be sure he 
is either trying to sell or commit business suicide. 


The Feminine Note. 

The fifth gallery I went to is owned and operated by a woman. 
| he has two women assistants in sight, and I suppose more out 
of sight. She does essentially woman’s work and does it well, 
but she does not draw the line at men at all. But she very 
frankly tells me—the receptionist has brought her in to inter- 
pew the unusual man—that she is more successful with women 
and not much used to posing men. Everything about the place 
4 as neat as a new pin and almost in good taste. But there are 
t00 many spindle- egged gold chairs, too many curtains and 
. agings, and entirely too much bric-a-brac for real beauty. 
Although each individual thing is real, and the colours har- 
Monize, the genera impression is “stuffy.” Not being a woman 
I can’t say but what this is attractive to them; but I think 
Tot. I imagine it repels many who want work done. Another 
thing I notice is that the work turned out is poorly finished. 


The hegatives were good, the prints all right, but they are 

‘tarelessly trimmed and mounted and spotted in some cases. This 

18 bad business with orders, but in samples it is suicide. 
Professional Photogra hy de Luxe. 

) Gallery No. 6 isona grand scale. There are no less than three 

‘TMeeption-rooms, each larger than the last and all ave sump- 


tuously decorated. There is a great deal of heavy red plush, 
and chain-armour and battle-axes and suits of armour—there 
is a multicoloured half-tent in one corner of one room and the 
lighting is subdued throughout. The receptionists are very 
busy. They show me what I ask for, after telling me they du 
not do that class of work. They evidently take me for what 
I am, a not-at-all wealthy prospect and rate me accordingly. 
I do not get enough attention to make me feel anxious for more. 
A small boy who has a package on his hand waits long for notice 
and is still waiting as I leave. A man whom I know by sight 
tushes in, fur-coat thrown back, diamonds on his shirt, wealth 
radiating from every pore. It takes two girls to wait on him, 
while several of us stand around and wait. I understand this 
gallery does a huge business with wealthy people and hasn’t 
time to bother with small orders and small customers. 

But I want to make a point that anyone can heed or not, as 
he sees fit. There is such a thing as declining a piece of work 
because there is not enough in it, without giving any offence. 
There is another way which makes the customer feel as if he 
would like to wreck your place. When T go to a big printery 
(0 have a hundred business cards printed, and they take as 
much interest in it as they should, and are polite and deliver 
goods on time, I am apt to send them the first big job I handle. 
When I go to another printery and he growls out: “Full up; 
haven’t time to fool with such little jobs as that,” and puffs 
smoke in my face and turns his back, I don’t feel much like 
carrying my orders there. A photographer may readi y decline 
6 do work he knows doesn’t pay him, as crowding out bigger 
jobs ; but if he does it in such a manner as to make an enemy 
or hurt someone’s feelings, however negligible a factor that some- 
one may be, he is pulling bricks from his own foundation wall 
Many a tale gets up the backstairs, and there is many a trades- 
man who loses trade—photographer or butcher, it matters not 
—hbecause My Lady lends indulgent ear to the complaints of her 
maid. You can’t afford, I don’t care how big you are, to be any 
thing but courteous and polite, and I mean the true courtesy 
and the true politeness which make friends; not the technical 
politeness and courtesy which consist only in not kic king your 
customer downstairs. 


A One-Woman Business. 


The next gallery I go into is uptown. It is a little place and 
the lady who waits upon me is proprietor, receptionist, re- 
toucher, and operator in one. Her little reception-room is a 
homey, living room—with never a pretence and never a frill, 
but it is genuine. Her work is good, for the prices she asks, 
and she tells me it is getting better. She has a good trade among 
a rather low-priced class of work, but it evidently pays. 1 
have less opportunity for observation here than elsewhere as there 
is no one there when I come and have to talk business or get 
out—which I do. 

Gallery No. 8 is a mass of confusion. It is the rush time of 
the day and a dozen customers are clamouring for attendance, 
and a girl, the owner, and an office boy are distractedly trying 
to wait on all at once. The furniture is badly arranged—the 
counter and showcase are where they get the worst possible light 
and there is considerable calling in and out of the operating- 
room between the owner and “ Jake,” presumably the operator. 
Instead of taking his customers one at a time, and giving each 
his undivided attention, this misguided man is endeavouring to 
sell three women three different kinds of photographs, and each 
is wanting to know why he isn’t recommending to her the kind 
he is telling her neighbour she should take. As one is large and 
stout, the other tall and thin, and the third of impossible profile, 
it is obvious why; but the poor man can’t explain and gets all 
involved and suspicion sits upon the faces of all three. 

A charwoman scrubbing down the steps in the middle of the 
day only accentuates the note of bad management. 

My inspection of these places was,-of course, but superficial, 
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and is in no way final; but just you remember that your cus- 
tomer’s inspection is superficial too, and final only as concerns 
herself! It is what she sees and hears and the way she is 
treated in the first five minutes of her acquaintance with vou 
that determines if she likes you or not—and if she doesn’t some 
other fellow gets the money, I have never realised as I did after 


this little trip how much it pays to put attention in external 
is a business where impression at the outset is so much of th 
game. I really believe it will pay any proprietor of a galler 
to visit himself half a dozen others, where he is unknown, i 
the same critical spirit which 1 took with me. 
worth a trial. 


It is certain) 
C. H. Cuaupy. 


RESEARCHES ON THE LATENT IMAGE BY MEANS OF 
PLATES FREE FROM COLLOID. 


{A recent address before the Photographische Sektion der Naturhistorischen Gesellschaft of Nurnberg. Dr. Weisz, who writes from 


the Consortium ftir Elektrochemische Industrie G.m.b.H., Nurnberg, has 


Wuite it is universally known that the exposure of silver bromide 
involves a chemical process, the exact nature of the change is still 
very obscure, though it is certain that the silver bromide, on expo- 
sure to light, loses its bromide, which is transferred to the free 
state. If pure silver bromide is exposed in a small closed glass tube 
to sunshine, it blackens and evolves a heavy brownish vapour, which 


has the smell and chemical properties of bromine. If the silver 
bromide is imbedded, as it is in dry plates, in the form of smal 
gvains in gelatine, the bromine does not then escape into the air, 


but remains combined with the gelatine, the products of the reac- 
tion being thus a’ bromide which has lost bromine and bromised 
gelatine. The bromide-lost bromine is the material of which the 
latent image, as formed in plates and films, consists, and the follow- 
ing experiments were made in the hope of throwing light on its 
character and composition. 

The chemistry of silver teaches us that there is but one compound 
of silver and bromine containing less bromine than bromide of silver. 
It contains two atoms of silver to one of bromine, and is usually 
designated by the name of silver sub-bromide. No compound 
poorer in bromine is known to exist, so that the next stage in the 
reduction process of silver bromide is metallic silver itself. A gooc 
deal of controversy has taken place as to whether sub-bromide or 
metallic silver is the substance of the latent image. The following 
experiments were undertaken with plates free from any colloid 
body, such as gelatine, as gelatine and other colloids are of such 
chemical properties that they may act upon the bromide of silver 
above mentioned formed in light. The glass plate was laid on the 
bottom of a dish placed horizontally, the surface of the plate having 
been ground to a fine matt. A thin cream of freshly precipitated 
silver bromide prepared from silver nitrate and hydrobromic acid 
in the dark was poured upon this glass plate. In five to ten days 
the silver bromide had firmly attached itself to the matt side of the 
plate. The clear solution was poured off, and the plate removed 
from the dish and dried. The finished plates are pure yellow, have 
a thick appearance, and are 100 times less sensitive than the yellow 
label Schleussner plates. The silver bromide adheres so firmly to 
them that they may be exposed, developed, and even fixed as usual, 
and in other respects can be treated as ordinary photographic 
plate. 

If the latent image consists of metallic silver it should be possible 
to develop an wnexposed colloid-free plate on which by a suitable 
chemical method metallic silver has been first distributed instead of 
by exposure. In order to put this to the test, use was made of the 
fact that a solution of ferrous sulphate precipitates finely divided 
silver from silver nitrate solution. One end of the colloid-free plate 
was dipped in silver nitrate solution and the latter allowed to dry 
up. A subsequent dip of the same end of the plate was then given 
in ferrous sulphate solution of suitable strength so that a scarcely 
visible pale grey fog was deposited on the plate, which fog repre- 
sents the latent image formed without any exposure. It consists of 
microscopically small particles of silver which, on account of their 
minuteness and fine division, may be called a silver germ, a name 
which suggests the facility with which such germs may bring about 
crystallisation from a super-saturated solution. One may refer here 
to a similar phenomenon which takes place in the case of Glauber’s 
salt (sodium sulphate): a minute fragment of the crystals will bring 
about the crystallisation of a suver-saturated solution. It is in this 
sense that the finely divided particles in the colloid-free plate are 


prepared the following popular account of his experiments. ] 


here designated as germs, because with them the development pro 
cess proceeds as the crystallisation with the Glauber’s salts germs 
The plates are now thoroughly washed, dried, and developed witl 
metol. he latent image is thus converted into a dense image o 
metallic silver (Figs. 1 and 2), in which A is the untreated plate 
h the silver germ on the upper part, C the same plate afte: 
pment. Fig. 1 shows the appearance viewed by direct light 
hat by transmitted light. Both were obtained by photo. 
: the original plates on yellow-sensitive dry plates. In the 
yelatine dry plates the above experiment yielded a similaz 


F 


result. 
From 
consist of 


hese results 
metallic si 


it should follow that the latent image can 
ver, and many would suggest that such com- 
position is proved by the above experiment. Although this is the 
case, it is possible that the latent image does not consist of metallic 
silver. If metallic gold, platinum, iridium, osmium or rhodium or 
sulphide of silver is formed in a suitable chemical manner in the 
unexposed film of a plate free from colloid, a latent image is formed 
which can be rendered visible with the metol developer. (The plates 
reproduced in Figs. 1 and 2, answering to these conditions, are 
ly similar.) That metallic silver can be thus the substance of 
atent image does not, however, prove that it actually is the 
tance, inasmuch as the developable properties conveyed by 
lic gold, platinum, etc., might be taken to prove that the 

image consisted of these substances. Nevertheless these 
facts supply an explanation of the development process to which 
we shall come later. 
That the latent image does not consist of metallic silver is shown 
by the following:—If.a colloid-free plate in which, above 
described, a latent silver image has been obtained is placed in con- 
centrated nitric acid, the metallic silver dissolves in the acid and 
the plate can no longer be developed with metol. If, however, a 
colloid free plate be exposed and then brought under similar con- 
ditions! into the same nitric acid, the metol developer will give rise 
to a vigorous image. 

This experiment shows that the substance of the latent image is 
different from metallic silver, and withstands concentrated nitric 
acid.2 

We will now see to what conclusions we are led from the per- 
manence of the latent image towards nitric acid. Metallic silver 
evidently need not be any further considered as a constituent of the 
latent image. If sub-bromide of silver forms the latent image we 
should be able to obtain by chemical means a sub-bromide possess- 
ing the same properties as the latent image, especially in regard to 
its permanence in strong nitric acid. Silver sub-bromide has not 
hitherto been prepared, but only silver sub-chloride.5 The great 
chemical similarity of chloride to bromide of silver suggests that con- 
usions as to the sub-chloride may be applied to the sub-bromide. 
ilver sub-chloride does not resist strong nitric acid which extracts 
the silver from it. Consequently, silver sub-chloride consisting of 
two atoms of silyer to one atom of chlorine, and thus richer in silver 
than the normal chloride (consisting of one atom of silver to one 
tom of chlorine), is made similar to this latter by nitric acid. How- 


exac 
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subs 
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latent 
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1 J use a nitric acid of 1°3 sp. gr. for one hour. 

2 This shows the advantage of using a colloid free plate ; a gelatine plate would 
separate from the film in acid of the above strength. 

* Heyer investigation of the hypothetical silver sub-chloride inaugural disserta 
tion, Leipzig bei Glanseh, 1902. 


"of the silver, but only the greater part thereof. 
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ever, the action of the nitric acid may remove not the whole excess 
After the extraction 
with nitric acid there remains behind a substance which still con- 
tains from 1 to 2 per cent. more silver than silver chloride, which 
substance gives up no further silver to nitric acid. One may assume 
that the silver sub-bromide behaves towards niizic acid in the same 
way. : f 

We saw that in the case of tubes exposed to sunlight the silver 


bromide lost bromine on exposure, 
stance containing less bromine and 
silver bromide. 
nitric acid. 


and was converted into a sub- 
more silyer than the unexposed 
We also saw that this substance withstands strong 
Finally we found that all “compounds” of silver and 
bromine (prepared by chemical or synthetic means) which are richer 
in silver (poorer in bromine) than bromide of silver (and metallic 
silver itself), can be attacked by concentrated nitric acid until there 


Fig. 2. 


is left a compound which is 1 to 2 per cent. richer in silver than 
the uexposed silver bromide. Hence the substance of the latent 
Mage is identical with the substance thus produced by the extrac- 
Gon of the silver from sub-bromide of silver with nitric acid. A 
Compound”? of this kind—that is to say, one which contains 1 to 
2 per cent. more silver than normal silyer bromide—is no true com- 
Pound at all in the chemical sense. Chemical compounds, as is well 


| 
! 


known, are characterised by the fact that in their different com- 
binations (silver bromide and silver sub-bromide) the same elements 
(bromine and silver) exist in definite simple proportions. Sub- 
bromide, for example, contains for each gramme of bromide exactly 
twice as much silver as silver bromide. A compound in which for 
1 gramme of bromine there is but 1.02 times more silver than in 
silver bromide, as in the above-mentioned case, is no true chemical 
compound. Modern chemistry recognises these compounds as solid 


solutions in the present instance of silver bromide and_ silver 
sub-bromide. All “compounds’’ of this kind do not form solid 
solutions, but spécial consideration of them is not fitting in this 
place. 

The representation of a solid solution is not easy. A good idea of 
the meaning of the term may be had from consideration of the com- 
position of brass which is prepared from molten zinc and copper, 


Fig 4. 


and in both the molten and the solid state contains these two metals 
dissolved one within the other. We must therefore imagine sub- 
bromide ‘of silver and silver bromide dissolved together in the sub- 
stance of the latent image as are the zinc and copper in brass. So 
the examination of the substance of the latent image with the aid 
of colloid-free plates has led us in a simple way to discover that it 
consists of a solid solution of silver sub-bromide and silver bromide 
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containing not more than 2.7 per cent. silver sub-bromide and not 
less than 97.3 per cent. silver bromide. The same colloid-free plates 
have made it possible to carry out two experiments which throw 
some light on the process of development. 

A colloid-free plate was exposed under a photometer, and after 
complete exposure two gradations were rendered visible as in fig. 3a. 
The plate was developed in metol, when six photometer gradations 
then appeared, fig. 3b. On an attempt being made to apply con- 
centrated nitric acid ‘the whole image disappeared, and the two 
degrees originally visible alone remained, fig. 3c. On now washing 
thoroughly and developing once again the whole image, as in fig. Sp, 
again becomes visible, and the same process was repeated a third 
time and several times further until the plate fogged. 

The second experiment was made as follows:—Germs of metallic 
silver were deposited on the colloid-free plate as described at the 
early part of this paper, where it was mentioned that strong nitric 
acid dissolved the germ entirely away. If the plate, after com- 
plete solution, is developed, nothing is obtained. But if after depo- 
sition of the germ one develops and then dissolves for the same time 
and under similar conditions in the nitric acid. there remains be- 
hind a scarcely visible fog on the parts where the germ has 
been deposited, and this is capable of being once and_ several 
times developed as im the previous experiment (see fig. 4), where 
A is the silver germ dissolved and developed, B the germ 
developed, C the germ developed as in B and dissolved after 
development, D the germ portion shown in C dissolved after 
development and again developed. Figs. 3 and 4 are hand draw- 
ings from the original plates. The first experiment shows that the 
solid solution of sub-bromide in silyer bromide which forms the 
latent image is not appreciably altered by photographic developers. 
It withstands oxidising agents such as nitric acid, and reducing 
agents such as developers, and is not reduced by the developer to 
metallic silver. The second experiment shows that the silver 
bromide on development is reduced not only to silver but also to 
sub-bromide of silver, which forms with the unexposed silver 


bromide a solid solution. The silver is again removed from 
solid solution by the action of nitric acid, leaving a 1 to 2 
cent. excess. 

As regards the processes carried out by development, a con- 
sideration of the foregoing experiments leads us to represent them 
somewhat as follows:—On an exposed silver bromide plate being 
placed in the developer there is dissolved a very small quantity of 
the unexposed silver bromide in the developing solution, inasmuch 
as silver bromide is very slightly soluble in water. The dissolved 
silver bromide is partly reduced by the developer to metallic silver 
which at first remains in solution. If there were no solid solutions 
of sub-bromide of silyer and silver bromide present (that is to say 
exposed silver bromide) nothing more would happen. (An unexposed 
plate does not blacken in a developer.) The solid solution of sub- 
bromide and silver bromide, which, as already shown, is not altered 
in the developer possesses, however, the property of forming further 


solid solutions with metallic silver and attracts the dissolved 
metallic silver to itself from the developing fluid. Gold, platinum, 


iridium possess the same property, and an explanation is thus given 
‘of their “developability.” Hence fresh metallic silver.is formed 
from the dissolved silver bromide, and fresh silver bromide 
dissolves from the film into the solution. This change is repeated 
again and again. Wherever solid solution of sub-bromide and silver 
bromide had been formed (on the exposed portions) does more and 
more silver separate—in other words, the plate develops. Regard- 
ing the second experiment, it must not be forgotten that the silver 
bromide dissolved into the developing solution is also reduced to 
sub-bromide, and it must, moreover, be remembered that simul- 
taneously the silver sub-bromide enters into the solid solution with 
the substance of the latent image, and this solid solution includes 
silver sub-bromide. Once metallic silver has separated it acts upon 
the metallic silver dissolved in the developing solution just as a 
crystal of solid scdium sulphate on a super-saturated solution of 
that compound and helps in this way to the development process. 


Dr. Herman WEIsz. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


[A not very exaggerated picture of what is required of the Press photographer appears in 
where a writer, Mr. W. M. Duckworth, considers the news photoor 


a recent issue.of the “Daily News,” 
apher among other new ‘types to be found in London. The article 


which we reprint below will at any rate givea rough idea of the temperament which must be the possession of the successful Press 
photographer, to say nothing of a “collapsible £60 pocket camera.”—Eps., “B.J.’’] 


To be a professional snapshotter, a news photographer, a “live” 
picture-taker, or whatever name you choose to 
new professor of Fleet Street sensationalism, is to 
of infinite daring, a strategist born, a detective 
possess inordinately that craving which inspires 
better of one’s “ellow-creatures—to risk all but life and honour for 
the sake of getting a photograph that will “tell the tale.” 
He was unknown a few years ago. The public taste has brought 
him to the forefront, and now a little army of a hundred of them 
is to be found when the sun has set, in their dark rooms in Fleet 
Street attics. Grit is the motto of the new race of newspaper 
photographers. He is an indispensable factor in modern journalism. 
His life is a succession of shocks and thrills—a continuous battle to 
snap that which seems unsnappable, and which public exigencies 
often demand should not be snapped. But the man is yet unborn, 
the thing yet uncreated, that the professional photographer cannot 
drag into the zone of fire. 


The 


There is nothing on earth quite like a peep into the daily life of 
one of these young irrepressibles. I sat yesterday in the studio of 
one of the most daring of the species, enthralled by the story of 
some of his recent adventures. This is » young fellow who swarmed 
the flagstaff on top of the Hotel Cecil one night with a camera 
under his arm to get a nocturnal study of London. 


bestow upon the 
be a young man 
bred. He must 
one to get the 


Uses of an Outfit. 


He is a man 


typical of his profession, who goes about with a collapsible £60 


camera'in a secret pocket of his coat and a tubular aluminium tripod 
which he can use either as a walking-stick or a weapon ‘of self- 
defence. He has travelled all over the world on the great quest of 
news photography. Not long ago he smuggled a camera into the 
forbidden village of Mittupuhaka, on the banks of the Ganges, near 
Calcutta, and opened fire on the Hindoo fakirs. They resented his 
presence and hounded him out of the village in their hundreds. 
He escaped with his life by hiding on the banks of the river. 


*““Bounders’” among Press Photographers, 


Royalty is not averse to the newspaper snapshotter in moderation. 
During the recent festivities at Sandringham the Xing saw the 
ocal inspector of police trying to wrench the camera away from one 
of these gentlemen. His Majesty sent an equerry to restore order, 
and commanded that the photographer should be allowed to take 
what pictures he liked. The King has often intervened in this wise 
between over-zealous policemen and the Press photographers. On 
his occasion the Queen showed her sympathy with the snapshotter 
by inducing the King to face the camera, smoothing down the lapels 
of his Majesty’s coat herself. Moderation in the presence of 
Royalty is everything. There is the story of the impetuous photo- 
grapher who had the audacity to climb over the fence at Sandring- 
ham and snapshot a member of the Royal family while 
quiet stroll in the grounds. He was instantly seized, 
back by two policemen to Wolferton Station, and sent 
London with a cancelled permit. 


aking a 
escorted 
home to 


Dec. 20, 1907.] 
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By the art of simulation, and by his own wit, the pr 1 
: ) professional 
snapshotter has provided the public with many a valuable pictur Pb 
) aes : : a y a picture. t p) )) j ] 
Professional rivalry has forced him to disguise himself. At the 0 0 eC ail Ca oles. 


Brinsmead golden wedding celebrations in North London, the snap- 
shotter found himself outside the private residence of the levine 
pianoforte maker without a permit. His eye fell on a butcher boy 
with whom he exchanged clothes. The meat was taken out of He 
basket, the camera substituted under a white cloth, and the snap- 
shotter, in blue smock and cap, went boldly up to the tradesmen’s 
entrance, and so the trick was done. This was the same genius 
who took a series of pictures of the “Nimrod” in the ies tinal, 
Dock before she set out under the command of Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton on the Arctic expedition. 


Sirange Story of a Camera! 


The policeman at the dock gates had orders to exclude any man 
carrying a camera. Anybody else would be admitted. “I got out 
of the difficulty,” said this adventurer, “ by pulling my camera to 
pieces. There were six pieces, and I passed that policeman six 
times, each time with a piece in my pocket. Then I put my camera 
together again, erected a stand of my own, and fired away unob- 
served. When I came out through the dock gates I discovered 
that the authorities had repented of their stringency, and had 
granted permission to the photographers at the last moment.” 


Adventures for Photographs. 

Earthquakes, volcanoes, tidal waves, big game-hunting in foreign 
climes, wars and internecine struggles, eclipses of the sun and moon 
—these things come within the sphere of the snapshotter. Patience 
is part of his catechism. He has been known to wait for hours 
shoulder high in a swift-flowing river to get a picture of a king- 
fisher in its nest. He must be a man of unbounded resource, with- 
out which he will be reckoned a failure. When Miss Edna May 
was married from Ascot there was a stampede of snapshotters to 
secure a negative of the wedding presents. But permission to enter 
the house was denied them. A youth, however, crept under the 
shadow of the house and inserted his camera in an open window 
where a glimpse of the presents could be got. He opened his 
shutter, went back to a place of safety, leaving a costly camera 
at the mercy of any chance finder, and after an hour’s exposure 
returned for his picture, which was worth many pounds in the 
photographic market. 

Portsmouth, Windsor, and London were the photographer’s para- 
dise during the Kaiser’s visit. When the Imperial yacht berthed at 
Portsmouth Jetty, a snapshotter crept’ under the engine of the Royal 
train and crawled underneath the carriages till he found himself at 

the Royal saloon. He was discovered by the guard, and had to 
beat a retreat, but not until he had taken a picture of the Kaiser at 
close quarters. In Oxford Circus, when the Kaiser halted to receive 
the Mayoral address of welcome, a photographer in the crowd 
dangled his camera on the end of a telescopic aluminium pole, and 
released the shutter by means of a long pneumatic tube. It hung 
almost above the Imperial landau, and naturally the Kaiser eyed it 
with suspicion, 


The Flashlight Press Man. 


The daring of these men has reached the stage when it becomes 
a necessity to jump in the way of moving vehicles containing cele- 
brities at the risk of being run over. This was done when the first 
Embankment tram passed over Westminster Bridge at night time. 
The photographer leaped in front of the tram when it was going, 
and left it to the driver whether or not he should be run over. 
The driver, of course, instantly pulled up, there was a blinding 
flash of six ounces of magnesium, and a remarkable flashlight pic- 
ture showing Mr. John Burns on the footboard was secured. 

The noble army of photographic newsgetters is distinguished by 
the youthfulness of its members. The oldest Press photographer, 
who is not yet fifty, has given the profession up in despair. He 
‘ae now in glorious retirement in a remote village in Devon- 
shire, 


—_—>+—_—_ 


: Payrose’SPicrortan ANNUAL.—We regret that an error was made 
in the price of the “ Process Year Book,” reviewed last week. The 
Annual is issued at 5s. net, not 7s. 6d. 


—_-—_____ 


Half-Tone Screens 


A parent (No. 26,012, 1906) has been granted to Mr. D. Cameron- 
Swan for a cross-line screen similar to those in ordinary use in the 
manufacture of half-tone blocks, in so far as relates to the crossing of 
two or more sets of lines at a right angle or any other suitable angle 
or angles, but dissimilar to such cross-line screens in that each series 
of parallel lines differs from. any crossing it in respect to the relative 
thickness, and (or) distance apart of its lines as compared with those 
in the crossing series of lines, provided only that such shall contain 
uniform aperture throughout. 

The screen is used for producing the negative in a similar manner 
to that commonly employed in making half-tone blocks, except that 
the diaphragm or diaphragms used in the lens have an elongated 
aperture or apertures so placed that the longer axis (or axes) of the 
aperture or apertures is (or are) parallel to the thicker or more pre- 
dominant series of transparent spaces between the lines in the screen, 
So as to cause continuity or partial continuity of the predominant lines 
in the half-tone block. 


Exbibitions. 


HOVE CAMERA CLUB. 


A Proyrinctat Photographic Exhibition to which some 200 artists 
contribute nearly 600 pictures, not only of great technical excellence, 
but also of high artistic worth, may indubitably claim to be successful 
in the achievement of its object and aims; and the Hove Camera Club 
has the satisfaction of knowing that the figures given represent 
briefly the result of the Exhibition’ held at Hove Town Hall on 
December 11 to 14. 

The Open Classes included over 300 examples of photographic art, 
and the successful competitors for the Club’s plaques were C. H. 
Hewitt, with his “Flecked with Sunlight”; R. Dihrkoop, with a 
striking portrait-study of “Hermann Gathker”; 8. G. Kimber (* The 
College Cloisters”), A. Marshall, A.R.LB.A.; Alfred Taylor, with 
“The Life History of a Kingfisher”; Miss H. Stevenson; Mrs. G. 
A. Barton (“Little Paul”), and J. B. Johnson, with “ After the Day’s 
Work.” BR. Hancock and 8. E. Ward gained the awards in the Open 
Lantern-Slide Classes, the former by his set of Spider Studies, and 
he latter by his treatment of “Moonrise” over the sea. 

The pictures in the Club Classes were of a high standard of excel- 
ence, and on the authority of Mr. R. Child Bayley, who judged the 
work, even surpassed those in the Open Classes in respect of archi- 


ectural studies. 
The Club “ champion” this year is, without doubt, Victor E. Morris, 


vho not only secured two plaques for landscapes and two more for 


v 
tis architectural| picture, “ Looking into the Cloister,” and a set of 
antern-slides, but also carried off the “ Hounsom” Challenge Salver 
for the best picture in the Club Classes with a study of “The National 


Gallery,” im which he displayed his noteworthy ability for obtaining 
delicate atmospheric effects. 
Notable among the other successful Club exhibitors were E. W. 
Pannell, whose “Portrait of a Lady,” with its tender half-tones, 
found an energetic contrast in his “Study” of a lady’s head, with 
its rich depth of transparent shadow ; E. Munt (“A Moorland Scene ”), 
BR. T. Alderton (“Poppies”), Stanley Read, the C ub’s Hon. Secre- 
ary, who took a plaque for his set of Lumiére Autochrome Lantern- 
Slides; Col. Crawley; and Miss Best. 
‘A Loan Collection of eighty fine examples of Modern Photographic 
Art from the Salom and Royal Photographic Society's Exhibitions 
‘ormed an admirable addition to the attractions of the Show; and 
he display of the R.P.S. 1907 Lantern-Slides, together with those 
entered for competition, provided an interesting entertainment, 
which was several times repeated. 

The Exhibition was opened by the Mayor of Hove (Captain A. B. 8. 
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Fraser, J.P.), who was thanked by Mr. A. R. Sargeant, the enthu- 
siastic President of the Club, for thus giving his official recognition 
to the Club’s most useful help in educating local artistic taste. 

Illustrated lantern lectures were given on three evenings of the 
Show, and were much appreciated by large audiences. Dr. E. J. 
Spitta’s graphic account of the application of the cinematograph to 
scientific purposes, Mr. Harvey Piper’s description of “Two Benedic- 
tine Minsters” (Norwich and Gloucester), and Mr. A. H. Dunning’s 
notes on a tour “Homeward Across the World,” from Singapore to 
England, gave alike many opportunities for interesting instruction, 
and for the exhibition by Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst of some 
fine illustrative slides. 

The Hove Camera Club may thus be justly satisfied with this, its 
12th annual show, which should be the means of adding largely to 
its present goodly list of over one hundred members. 


HULL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE annual exhibition of members’ work, which was held from 
December 4 to 7, would appear to have been the most successful show 
yet organised by this enterprising society. © The majority of the 
exhibits, of which there were more than 200, were bromide enlarge- 
ments, toned to various shades of sepia, and bearing evidence to the 
fact that the cultivation of the pictorial side of photography received 
its full share of attention, thongh not at the expense of technical 
excellence. The exhibits also included a collection of colour prints 
and Autochrome transparencies, some by members of the society, and 
some lent by well-known workers in the various processes of colour 


photography. An attractive programme was arranged for each even- 
ing, including exhibitions of Autochrome lantern slides, and lectures 


by Messrs. Thos. E. Green and Alex. Keighley, the latter of whom 
devoted some considerable time to the preparation of a report on the 
exhibition for the benefit of the members. On the whole the exhibi- 
tion was pronounced on all sides to have been an unqualified success, 
and will have not only fully recompensed the secretaries and others 
for the amount of hard work entailed, but will also doubless nave 
given a fresh stimulus to the society as a whole to in no way relax 
their efforts, but to resolve to go “one better” next year. 


“ 


—__4.—______. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908.—Wishaw Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Sec., R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw, N.B. 


1908. 

January 14 to 28.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association. 
Entries close January 4. Sec., W. Bryce, 29, Somerville Drive, 
Mount Florida, Glasgow. 

January 350 to February 1.—Nelson Photographic Society. Entries 
close January 20. Sec., Henry H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick 
Street, Nelson, Lancs | 

February 5 to 7.—Berough of Tynemouth Photographic Society. * 
Entries close January 26. Sec., J. R. Johnston, 29, Drummond 
Terrace, North Shields. 

February 15 to March 7.—Scottish National Salon. 
January 20. Sec., Frederick W. Kay, 183, 
Aberdeen. 

February 19 to 21.—Longton and District Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 8. Sec., T. Mottershead, 32, Stafford 
Street, Longton. 

February 20 to 22.—Scuth Manchester Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 5. Sec., M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, 
Whitworth Park, Manchester. 

February 23 to March 2.—Birmingham 
Entries close February 8. 
Moseley, Birmingham. 

March 4 to 7.—Ilkesten Arts Club (Photographic Section). 
A. Smith, 11, Graham Street, Ilkeston. 

March 7 to 14.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 


Sec., Lewis Ough, F.C.S., Fernleigh, St. James’s Road, j 


Entries close 
Union Street, 


Photographic Society. 
Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Church Road, 


Sec., 


Leicester. 


March 7 to 21.—South London Photographic Society. 
Pady, 260, Southampton: Street, Camberwell, S.H. 

March 9 to 12.—Worthing Camera Club. Entries close February 
29. Sec., Edmund F:.H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 

March 12 to 14.Shropshire Camera Club. Entries close March 2. 
Sec.. W. D. Haydon, The Schools, Shrewsbury. 

March 16 to 19.—Cripplegate Photographic Society. Sec., J. G. 
Denyer, 15, Ostade Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


Sec., E. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents have been received between 
December 2 and 7:— 


TELEMETERS.—No. 26,546. Improvements 
Eppenstein, Jena, Germany. 


Dry Mounrants.—No. 26,592. Improvements in dry mountants for 
photographs and the like. Kedak, Ltd., and Simon Victor Haus 
Chancery Lane Station Chambers, London. 


in telemeters. Otto 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


ProspHare Supsrrarum.—No, 993, 1907. 
an improved 
poses. 

Tt is a well known fact that most kinds of paper contain large 
quantities of metallic particles or particles of other reducing sub- 
stances, whereby such papers are rendered perfectly useless for the 
production of photographic silver emulsion paper, more especially, 
if emulsions, such for instance as emulsions for copying out pur- 
poses, containing a surplus of soluble salts of silver, come into 
consideration, 
It will readily be understood that 
rendered harmless, if a protecting layer is placed between the 
paper and the emulsion, which protecting laver prevents the 
impurities of the paper and the soluble silver salts of the emulsion 
from re-acting on each other. 


bo} 
A perfect result can be obtained 
with a 


This invention relates to 
process for preparing paper for photographic pur- 


hese reducing impurities are 


y coating the impure paper 
protecting layer which contains salt insoluble or hardly 
soluble in water and alcohol. These latter salts re-act upon the 
silver salts, diffusing from the emulsion into the paper film in such 
a manner that insoluble silver salts, remaining within the protect- 
ing layer, are formed. 

A proper selection of the kind and the quantity of the compound. 
distributed in the protecting layer prevents all the silver salt from 
getting to the paper and limversely no substance detrimentaily 
affecting the quality of the emulsion can enter from the protecting 
layer into the emulsion. 

In selecting the protecting layer it is further 
latter should be cheaply provided in a sufficiently pure condition 
and have a pure white colour. In practice, the protecting layer is 
substituted for the white layer, for instance of baryta as usual 
for photographic emulsion papers, so that the paper provided with 
the protecting layer can be coated with the celloidin,- aristo- or 
the like emulsion without any further operation. 

With this object in view, for the purpose referred to, the 
neutral phosphates of the earths and alkaline earths and of zine 
are useful in a high degree, and among these particularly the 
neutral phosphate of calcium is extremely suitable. At this 
stage it may be pointed out that tri- and di-phosphates of calcium 


requisite that the 
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are suitable for the purpose intended, and amongst these is for an 
instance the calcium phosphoricum referred to in the “ Pharma- 
copeia Britannica II.” | 

The phosphate is mixed with a binding medium having suffi- 
ciently inactive or neutral and resisting properties and then applied 
to the raw paper as usual. Experiments have demonstrated that 
a perfect protection is obtained if, for instance, the coating con- 
tains about 40 grammes of the “ calcium-phosphoricum ”’ referred 
to for each square metre of the paper. The protecting layer may, 
of course, if desired, be mixed with additions, colouring matters, 
or the like, being inactive and promoting the durability of the | 
finished ,emulsion paper. York Schwartz, 5, Eden Strasse, 
Hanover. 


| 


‘CeLttvLosE Emurstons.—No. 26,503, 1906. Among the acid esters 
oi cellulose, collodion cotton alone has attained considerable im- 
portance as a material for the manufacture of emulsions for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Various attempts have been made to utilise also the acetic esters 
for this purpose. For instance, Valenta (Eder, Jahrbuch fir 
Photographie, 1902, page 582) has made experiments with the com- 
pound described by Cross and Bevan as tetracetate, and has had 
some success, which, in his opinion, gives some hope that 
emulsion papers of very good quality may ve produced by means of 
cellulose tetracetate. | 

According to the German Patent, No. 169,364, only a certain 
group among the various acetyl-derivatives is applicable for this 
purpose, the principal characteristics of this group 
solubility in alcohol. 

I have found that all kinds of acetyl-cellulose, either singly or 

combined, may yield excellent emulsions, if they are dissolved | 

in acetic acid. For this purpose pure acetic acid solution may be 
used, or acetic acid solution mixed with one or more other liquids, 

It is practicable even to use directly the mass obtained by the 

acetylisation of cellulose, provided that the condensing medium | 

contained in the same has been neutralised by the addition of suit- 

.able chemicals. 

The following example will explain the details of procedure 
which may be employed for obtaining one of the new emulsions. 


oeing their 


EXAMPLE :— 


To 1,000 cubic centimetres of a 24 per cent. solution of cellulose 
acetate in acetic acid are added 35 grammes of a mixture consisti 
of crystallised strontium chloride (45 parts), anhydrous lithium 
‘chloride (1.5 parts), water (9 parts), and absolute alcohol (20 par 
to the mixture thus produced are then added 25 grammes o 
cerine which has been mixed with 25 grammes of absolute a 
aiter which a jet consisting of 30 grammes of silver nitrate dis- 
solved in 40 grammes of water and 75 grammes of absolute alcohol 
is caused to run into the said mixture, while continuously shaking 
the latter. After the materials have been thoroughly shaken 
together, a solution of 10 grammes of citric acid in 40 grammes 
of absolute alcohol is added. 

The emulsion thus obtained may be poured on a suitable base- 
in the usual manner. Materials pervious to water are thereby 
rendered water-repellent, so that sheets of porous flexible material, 
such as paper, cotton, linen, and silk fabrics, become eminently 
suitable as bases or supports for the emulsion, and the sheets thus 
impregnated are suitable for photographic purposes. 

Tf the emulsion is applied to a film, plate, or layer of cellulose 
acetate, an intimate fusion with the latter takes place. Dr. Leonhard 
Lederer, Manufacturing Chemist, Sulzbach, Oberpfalz, Germany. 


CO. 


_ The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance, under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 


‘CineMaroGRAPHS.—No. 26,107. Cinematographs. Dupuis. 


Dew Crade Daimes: 


ALPHA,—No, 297,612. Chemical substances used in manufactures, | 
photography, or philosophical 


and anti-corrosives. 


research, 


Colthurst and Harding, Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, and Alpha Works, Millwall, London, and Pheenix 
Wharf and Temple gate Bristol; white lead, paint, colour, and 
varnish manufacturers, oil boilers and refiners. November 1, 
1907. 


C. Urnan (signature).—No. 297,639. Cinematographic apparatus and 
photographic films bearing finished pictures for use therewith. 
Charles Urban, 48, Rupert Street, Lonaon. November 1, 1907. 


Guuuire.—No. 297,398. Photographic trays, basins, tanks, and 
similar goods, not included in other classes, all being made of 
material covered by Class 50. Compagnie Générale d’Electricité, 
5, Rue Boudreau, Paris, France, manufacturers. October 24, 1907. 


Analecta. 


Extracts from our English weekly and monthly contemporaries. 


An Idea for 

The following are a few instructions (writes Mr. R. J. Sutton in 
“Focus ”) to make a snow scene of any negative, providing it has 
not a mass of detail, which would render it a rather hard task. It 
is done very simply by painting on the glass side of the negative, 
with opaque watercolour, the parts to be obliterated temporarily, 
and printed in the shade, so as to produce a soft effect. Churches, 
cottages, ete., iorm very suitable subjects, and make very pretty 
Christmas cards. A motto can be printed simultaneously in the 
same manner, and gilded or coloured after the card is dry. The 
effect is in a good many instances very much enhanced by printing 
a black border round the card, which is done by placing the card, 
alter the subject is printed, in a printing-frame, with a sheet of 
plain glass, and the centre masked off by black paper cut a little 
smaller than postcard size,‘and the edge exposed allowed to print 
as dark as is required. 


The Drying of Oil Prints. 
There has been heard occasionally an outcry against the oil print 
mot drying (writes Mr. John H. Gean in the first of a series of 
articles in the “Amateur Photographer”), and the difficulty in 
handling the print. It must be borne in mind that an oil painting 
is not a thing to handle for some hours after it has been painted ; 
as a matter of fact, decorative work in general, of which oil colours 
play a part, is given a reasonable time to dry hard. A photo- 
graphic oil pigment print must be likewise given a reasonable time 
to dry. If quick-drying ink is used, it will not impart the rich 
luminosity of the shadows, a feature in which the process surpasses 
all others without appearing garish. But a print should be suffi- 
ciently dry to handle with care in mounting and framing within 
about forty-eight hours after production, unless it has been abnor- 
mally pigmented. Personally, I much prefer a print to take several 
days to sufficiently harden to allow of handling; with such, the 
effect is generally better. It may not, however, be the consistency 
or constituents of the pigment which influence rapid or prolonged 
drying; it may be entirely dependent wpon the paper used. Ink 
may be used upon a given simple of paper, and the print will dry 
in twenty-four hours. The same ink upon another paper will not 
dry to an equal extent in two or three months. Therefore it is 
of the greatest importance that a suitable paper is selected, 
especially by those who have not thoroughly mastered all the 
vagaries to which the process is subject; and one of the best-work- 
ing papers in my hands is the Double-Transfer No. 76 of the Auto- 
type Company, which has a sufficiently thick film of gelatine to 
admit of all the latitude desired in pigmenting, yet not so thick as 
to destroy the surface texture of the paper. 


Christmas, 


ae Se 
Loneron AnD Disrricr PHorograruic Soctrry.—The annual ex- 
hibition of this society will be held from February 19 to 21, 1908, 
the latest date for entries being February 8. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. Mottershead, 32, Staf- 
ford Street, Longton. 
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Dew Books. 


—— SS 


“The Burlington Art Miniatures,’ Part IV. 
Publishing Company, Limited, London, E.C. 


The Fine Arts 

Part IV. of this fortnightly publication fully bears out the promise 
of Part I., reviewed in our issue of November 1. This new number 
contains Botticelli’s “ Madonna and Child,” “The Broken Pitcher,” 
by Greuze, Franz Hals’ “The Gipsy,’ Millet’s “The Gleaners,” and 
other well-known pictures by Corot, Madam Lebrun, Da Vinci, Van 
Dyck, Holbein, etc. As we stated before, these mezzograph repro- 
ductions are well worth the cost of 1s. 6d. per number. 


“Hazell’s Annual” for 1908 is in no way behind its predecessors 
in the variety and scope of its information, which is thoroughly 
up-to-date and given in a form easy of reference, the book being com- 
piled on the alphabetical system and also possessing a copious index. 
That it meets a need in the world of “ Annuals”’ is evidenced by the 
fact that it has now attained its twenty-third year, and the Editor 
is to be congratulated on the way in which, year by year, he antici- 
pates the wants of the busy man by summarising important events in 
such a manner that the necessary information is given in the smallest 
possible space without any unnecessary embellishments, and it is 
doubtless an appreciation of this fact that has made “ Hazell’s” one 
of the most popular annuals of the present day. The book, which is 
strongly bound in red cloth and published at 3s. 6d. net, may be 
obtained from the proprietors, Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Limited 
52, Long Acre, W.C., or from Hodder anc 


Square, H.C. 


Stoughton, Warwick 


Dew D)ateriais. 


——<$<—<—<—— 


Faverno Mounting Boards. 
Row, London, E.C. 


The above firm submit samples of some new mounts pre- 
pared with fine linen surface and in an excellent series of colours. 
The tints are whites, browns, and greys, and, though limited in 
number, they are all good and of just the shades that are most 
commonly useful. The thicknesses are 3, 6, and 10 sheet, and the 
respective prices are 18s. 6d., 29s. 6d., and 40s. 6d. per gross for 
royal size, and 24s. 6d., 39s., and 54s. per gross for imperial size. 
Embossed mounts for midget, C.D.V., and cabinet are also supplied 
in the same boards with circular, oval, or square designs, at prices 
varying from 4s. to 9s. 6d. per hundred. The designs in the samples 
submitted to us are quite simple, and free from the unnecessary 
elaboration that makes many varieties of embossed mounts so 
objectionable. The shapes are also good, and the appearance of the 
whole series very satisfactory. 


Sold by O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill 


Yassepartout Frames and Mounts. 


Lawrence and Aitken, Albion 
Works, Kilburn, London, N.W. 


Messrs. Lawrence and Aitken have introduced a new line in passe- 
partout mounts at very moderate prices. These are very complete, 
and include glass, cut tinted mount, back with rings attached, and a 
back strut that can be, attached if desired. The adhesive binding 
strips are already attached to a front card frame, therefore in use it 
is only necessary to lay down the glass, mount, photograph, and 
backing board in due order, upon this frame, and to turn the 
moistened binder down over the back. The glasses and the back 
struts can be provided or not as the purchaser may wish, correspond- 
ing variations in the price being of course made. With mounts such 
as these all the difficulties of securing a uniform width of frame and 
of producing nea angle-joints disappear. 


There are, in fact, no 


angle-joints, as all four side-binders are in a single piece of material, 
and the rectangular piece cut out to form the opening is utilised as 


This ingenious method of manufacture greatly 
simplifies the operation of mounting, and renders a neat finish almost 


the backing board. 


automatically attainable. We are glad to see that the rings are 
strongly and properly attached to the backs, this being a weak point 
with some varieties of passepartout framing. 


Victoria Postcarp Mounts.—Messrs. Houghtons Ltd. introduce 
a new series of embossed mounts of postcard size, arranged to take 
quarter-plate prints, and printed on back with “ Postcard’ »nd the 
usual postal instructions. Mounted prints can now be sent through 
the post at postcard rates, and these mounts have been designed to 


conform with the postal regulations. They are sold in packets of 
sixteen at the moderate price of 6d., and two series are issued. 
Series 1 is in browns and warm tones suitable for toned prints, and 
Series 2 in slates and greys suited to platinotypes and black and 
white processes generally. The designs are simple and effective, 
and the colours good, hence these mounts should become popular. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Tux City Sale and Exchange, of Aldersgate Street, Fleet Street, 
Lime Street, and King’s Road, Sloane Square, send us price-lists 
of optical lanterns, cinematographs, and accessories, and a very 
complete list of lantern slides, that fills 336 pages of small type. 
All slides are for either sale or hire, and the Sale and Exchange 
make a special feature of their subscription lantern-slide library. 


From Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield we receive an illustrated price- 
list of Christmas and New Year mounts. This shows a very large 
variety of mounts of all shapes, sizes, and tints, listed at prices from 
6d. up to 10s. per dozen. It would appear to be difficult not to find 
a suitable mount in such a comprehensive list as this, and those 
proposing to use photographic Christmas cards should send for this 
list without delay. 


Crrrerion SPpEcIALTIES.—The popularity of the well-known 
“Criterion ’’ papers may be estimated by the fact that in the latest 
price-list issued by the Birmingham Photographic Company they 
state that owing to the increased demand for these papers they have 
been compelled to discontinue the manufacture of accessories, with 
the exception of a few which are in constant request. The list con- 
tains full particulars of the papers, postcards, and accessories manu- 
factured by the firm, and may be had post free on application to the 
Birmingham Photographic Company, Limited, Criterion Works, 
Stechford, Birmingham. 


Tue Tenia Camera Co. are issuing a catalogue of second-hand 
and shop-soiled photographic goods at considerably reduced prices. 
The list, which extends to forty-eight pages, includes practically 
all makes and types of cameras, hand and stand, a large selection 
of lenses by well-known makers, enlargers, lecture lanterns, tripods, 
shutters, changing boxes, and a number of sundries too numerous 
to mention. The list may be obtained by any of our readers on 
application to the above firm at 68, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER :0, 


Aberdeen Photographic Association. ‘‘ Autochrome Colour Plates.’ Forbes S, 
Brown. - oars 

West London Photographic Association’ ‘“‘Still Life by Artificial Light.” F,C. 
Hart. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2'. 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club. ‘‘ Bird Photography.” Thos. Tait. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, 


ford and Forest Hill Photographic Society, 
Cee Development.” W.F. slater, PRD. 
Gravesend and Dstiict Photographic Society. 
Messrs. Hurst & Winnett. 
Rdinburgh Photographic Society. ‘‘ Development.” 
Kidd-rminster and District Photographic Society. 
vards.” 


“The Theory and Practice of 
Social Evening arranged by 


Wm. Hume, 
Competition, ‘ Christmas 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 


Royal Photographic Society. No Meeting: 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


M ne held Tuesday, December 17, Mr. E. J. Wall in the chair. 
A paper by Dr. C. HE. K. Mees and §. H. Wratten on “Plates 
sensitised with divyanin and the Photography of the Infra-red,” 
s read by Dr. Mees. The author described the remarkable sen- 
ng properties of dicyanin, and instanced the particular cases in 
which it would be of service; its maximum of sensitiveness lay about 
7,100, and there was a large gap between the blue and red. Plates 
bathed with the dye were particularly useful in photographing 
spectra where considerable resolution was required near to a. 
In making spectra of sunspots and in other photography of solar 
prenomena the sjecial properties of dicyanin had been found of ser- 
vice. The. authors had also noticed the excellent rendering of 
clouds in a blue sky given by the dicyanin plates. 

A short discussion, in which Messrs. C. P. Eutler, F. F. Renwick, 
and Oliver Dawson tock part, followed the reading of the paper. 


Starnes ProrocrapnHic Socrmry.—A yery interesting demonstra- 
tion was given at the Society’s meeting on Tucsday evening, the 
10th inst., by Mr. Green, a representative of Messrs. J. J. Griffin 
and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, London. 

The subjects dealt with by the lecturer were “The Theory and 
Practice of Self-toning Papers,’ and “The Oil Pigment Process.” 

The lecturer fully explained the chemical properties of self-toning 
papers and the chemical reactions which take place during the pro- 
cess of toning. 

Messrs. Griffin have recently placed on the market a new self- 
toning paper called “Goldona,’’ samples of which were given away 
to those present. Prints on various grades of “Goldona” paper 
were handed round for inspection, the excellency of which was 
much commented on by the audience. Untoned prints were also 
toned and fixed, all of them with excellent results. The chief 
advantage of this paper is that no gold toning bath is required, 
the gold being in the paper itself, the toning and fixing being done 
by immersing the print in hypo solution until the required tone is 
obtained. The tone may also be varied by altering the strength 
of the hypo bath. A print was also shown, kalf of which had beea 
exposed to the sunlight in a window for six months without any 
apparent deterioration. 

The lecturer afterwards described Rawlins’ oil pigment process. 
A print is made by daylight on a piece of paper ccated with gela- 
tine, sensitised im a 5 per cent. bichromate solution, The printing 
is allowed to continue to about the same depth as platinotype print- 
ing and the print is then washed in water for half-an-hour until 
all trace of the image has disappeared. The gelatine surface then 
Possesses this peculiar property: that it has absorbed more water 


where the action of the light has been retarded by the density ot the 
negative than in the thinner parts where the light has had more 


effect. The pigment is then applied by means. of a brush, and it 
will be found to attach itself more readily where the water has not 
fully acted on the gelatine surface, thus producing a picture. This 
process 1s very artistic, and allows the operator to exercise locai 
control in printing to almost any extent. A print was washed and 
pigmented before the audience, the process appearing delightfully 
simple and fascinating, after which the proceedings closed with the 
usual vote of thanks. 


Sovrnampron Camera Cxivs.—Mr. C. H. Hewitt, of Polytechnic 
fame, lectured to the members of the above on Monday evening, his 
subject being “A Chapter of English Architecture.” The period 
chosen by Mr. Hewitt was that of Karly English, and it was treated 
in the most exhaustive manner. The lecturer pointed out first the 
chief characteristics of the Norman work, showing how the Normans 
failed to build scientifically, though their work was so massive, and 
contrasting therewith the lighter Gothic work. The chief work 
carried out in the reign of Richard I.—that at Lincoln, Winchester, 
St. Albans, and Ely; in John’s reign at Worcester Fountains and 
Beaulieu; and under Henry III. at Salisbury, Wells, Durham, Ely, 
Peterboro’, and Lincoln—were all referred to, and it was shown 
how the period was merged into the Decorated and Perpendicular. 
Going into detail, and illustrating by means of some very fine slides, 
Mr. Hewitt pointed out the chief characteristics of the Early English 
work. Outside the buildings he showed the lancet windows with 
heir dripstones, the string course, and the corbel table, and ex- 
plained the introduction of the flying buttress. Inside the buildings 
attention was called to the groining of the inner roofs, with its 
plain and ornamented rib work and carved bosses, then to the 
mouldings of the arches, with their dog-tooth carvings, the stiff 
foliage capitals, and the clustered pillans, with their bands and 
capitals. The lecturer then ireated the doorways, showing Harly 
English additions and insertions to the Norman work, and passed 
on to the arcading, showing by fine slides the double arcadinz 
at Lincoln and Beverley Minster. Finally came the crocket work, 
with its transition into the deccrated stage, no single detail of 
he Early English style being left undemonstrated. Mr. Hewitt 
received a very hearty vote of thanks. 


Wootwich Puotocrapuic Socrrry.—On the 12th inst. Mr. H. W. 
Bennett gave a demonstration on his original method of toning 
sromide prints, with hints as to mounting, etc. This method, in 
which the results bear a strong resemblance to carbon prints, has the 
advantage of being cheaper and quicker to produce than carbon 
work, though it is not quite so permanent, and will doubtless appeal 
to many who have not the spare time necessary for the production of 
good results in carbon. 


Epsom anp District Lirprary AND Screntiric Socrery.—Before a 
not very representative gathering of the photographic section of the 
above society last week, Mr. Peacock, of Croydon, gave a most 
instructive and successful demonstration on “Ozobrome.” After 
a short description of the chemical action and the theory of carbon 
printing he proceeded to make Ozobromes from bromide prints pro- 
vided by the members, and succeeded beyond ail expectations. 
Under his direction several members made ozobromes for them- 
selves, proving the simplicity of the process. Amongst the speci- 
men prints Mr. Peacock showed some he had made with the 
new Ozobrome transparency tissue on unprepared class by single 
transfer, which were of very fine quality. The meeting closed with 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Peacock, who undertook the demonstration 
at the eleventh hour, upon Mr. Stedman, of Messrs. Illingworth, 


failing through illness. 


——_—_ eo 


Aw Inrerestinc Presentatron.—A recent meeting of the Redditch 
District Council was marked by an unusual and pleasing event, when 
Mr. A. Harold Clarke, photographer, of Evesham Street, presented to 
the Council a large and handsomely framed group of portraits of 
the chairman and members, which now occupies a prominent position 
in the Council Chamber. This might well form’ the nucleus of an 
interesting and historical collection if all future members would, 


upon election, present a portrait of themselves to be hung beside the 


present groun. 
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Commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


———_——+—____. 


CHARGE or EmprzztemMeNnt.—Arthur Ernest Magner, 19, a photo- 
grapher, of Drayton Road, Leytonstone, was charged at Stratford 
Police Court last week with embezzling various sums of money 
amounting to £4 10s. 6d., received by him on account of his employer, 
John Douglas; further, with stealing a camera, lens, ca and three 
slides, valued at £3, the property of Mr. Douglas. 

The prisoner was in the employment of Mr. Douglas, photographer, 
of High Road, Leytonstone, at a weekly salary of 25s., and in the 
course of his duty he received moneys which he was supposed to 
account for to Miss Lilian Hine, the manageress. On Noyember 2nd 
he received £2 from the Rey. E. W. Sawyer, of Leytonstone, but he 
did not account for it. Inquiries showed that he had accounted for 
other sums. 

An examination of the stock showed that a camera was missing, 
and the prisoner, when charged with the theft, made no reply. The 
camera he had sold for a sovereign to a lad named Isaacs, who was 
also an assistant to Mr. Douglas. The Bench were of the opinion 
that it was a very bad case, and sent the prisoner to gaol for s‘x 
weeks’ hard labour for the embezzlement. The larceny was not dealt 
with. 


Wuar is A Summyr-Hovsr?—On Monday the Hove magistrates 
gave a decision which has special interest for gardeners, photo- 
graphers,.and others who construct places of retreat or shelter in 
private grounds. Mr. Samuel Henry Perrin, a solicitor, has become 
a resident in Hartington Villas, in the back garden of which he had 
erected a corrugated iron shed, 12 ft. by 18 ft. by 6 ft. The local 
surveyor inspected the shed, which contained three bicycles, chairs, 
and other articles, and he summoned Mr. Perrin for failing to notify 
the authorities of the construction of the shed as required by the 
regulations. 

One of the points raised by Mr. Perrin in his defence was that 
he building being in the nature of a summer-house, was exempt 
from the by-law, and in support of his argument he instanced cases 
where disused railway carriages and tramcars were utilised for gar- 
en purposes without coming within the scope of the regulations. 
The surveyor denied that the shed was a summer-house. 
Defendant thereupon quoted definitions of the term summer-house 
from Walker’s and Nuttall’s dictionaries, laying particular stress upon 
e description in an encyclopedia, 1901, of “a house, building, or 
shed in gardens for use in summer.” 
The magistrates were of opinion that the building in question did 
ot come within the meaning of the by-law, and the summons was 
herefore dismissed. 
Mr. Gell-Woolley, on behalf of the Corporation of Hove, asked the 
magistrates to state a case, with the view to an appeal, and this 
was agreed to. 


as 
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British PHoro Paper Company, Lrp. (Lambeth).—Issue on 
November 27 of £250 6 per cent. debentures, part of series created 
November 6, 1907, to secure £5,000, charged on the company’s 
undertaking and property, present and future, including uncalled 
capital. No trustees. Total amount previously issued of 
series, £1,800. 


Camppett-Gray, Lrp. (Photographers, London).—Issue on Novem- 
ber 27 of £250 6 per cent. debentures, part of series created 
November 7, 1907, to secure £1,000, charged on the company’s 
undertaking and property, including uncalled capital. No trustees. 
Total amount previously issued of same series, £350. 


same 


Camera Tuerrs.—Morris Meyer Cohen, 49, a general dealer, 
living in St. George’s Road, Southwark, was charged at Marl- 
borough Street last week with the theft of a pair of binocular 
glasses, worth £6 10s., from James Sinclair and Co., opticians, 
Haymarket; also with stealing a camera, valued at £8 8s., the 
property of the Stereoscopic Company, Ltd., Regent Street. The 


articles in question were missed a few days ago from the shops of 
the prosecutors, and while Detective-sergeants Clarke and Burton 
were in Bedford Street they saw the prisoner there with the missing 
camera. 


When the officers approached him he ram away, but was 
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eventually captured, and said that he had stolen the articles from 
the shops mentioned, and also twenty sixpenny diaries from the 
premises of Messrs. Boots, in Southwark Street. 

Sergeant Clarke informed the magistrate that another prosecutor 
who had lost valuable bronzes was present, and the prisoner 
answered the description of a man “wanted” for a number of thefts 
of cameras which had been disappearing of late all over London. 

The accused was remanded. 


NEW COMPANI 


Seruxon, Lrp.—Registered November 27.—Capital £7,000, in £1 
shares. Objects: To acquire the business carried on by Birt Acres 
at Whetstone as the Whetstone Photographic Works, and to carry 
on the business of manufacturers of and dealers in celluloid, cine- 
matograph and photographic films, plates, chemicals, and apparatus, 
photographers, opticians, etc. No initial public issue. Registered 
office, Whetstone Photographic Works, Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Dews and Dotes. 


——-————— 


Tun Home or THE AFROGRAPH.—It is very probable that a large 
proportion of the many workers in all parts of the globe who are 
users of the “ Aerograph” are unaware of the modern developments 
of this instrument. Even the passer-by along Holborn Viaduct may 
scarcely notice in the window of the Aerograph Co.’s premises the 
examples of air-brush work along lines which have virtually created 
a new industry. The “ Aerograph,” as everybody knows, was in- 
vented by Mr. A. L. Burdick in the first instance as a time-saving 
tool for artists, a tool, too, which allows its possessor to obtain effects 
he could not reach by hand. It is fifteen years since phtographers 
in this country first had the Aerograph offered to them, and few at 
that time anticipated that the firm exporting it would soon be show- 
ing its wares in as handsome a showroom as any in the City of 
London, and be occupying a four-story factory within the City 
itself for the manufacture of the instruments. We will confess it 
was with some surprise that we recently found at Mr. Burdick’s 
working establishment in St. Luke’s, E.C., no less tham seventy-five 
workpeople, chiefly mechanics, engaged in the manufacture of air 
brushes of various types. In 1895 the staff consisted of two work- 
and the back streets of Clerkenwell were ran- 
sacked for artificers capable of carrying out certain of the delicate 
work in the production of the instruments. Now the company has 
its own machinery and tools, and is fully equipped for exercising its 
own supervision over the manufacture of every working part of the 
product. This state of things is no doubt the result of Mr. Burdick 
having himself worked out the actual making of Aerograph parts 
at a time when he could not get the necessary accuracy elsewhere. 
We were interested in witnessing the adjustment of the German 
silver stylus of the Aerograph to the platinum nipple, and the 
nicety of fitting which is necessary for (1) the proper flow of colour, 
and (2) the ability to draw a fine line. In other respects the Aero- 
graph has undergone great developments since its inception: it 
has its working parts enclosed, it is readily cleaned and recharged 
with a different colour, and it has proven itself capable of with- 
standing constant working usage year in year out, much as a 
well-made camera may get soniewhat out of date, but does not wear 
out. That such facts may be put down to the credit of the Aero- 
graph is not surprising when the facilities of the maker’s factory 
are inspected. < 
Yet the quite recent developments of Aerography are even more 
surprising than the perfection to which the photographer’s special 
instrument has been brought. The use of the air-brush through a 
stencil has shown itself capable of great industrial applications, and 
we saw last week the first completed rotary Aerograph machine, 
designed and built by Mr. Burdick for the automatic decoration 
of fabrics, wallpapers, and the most diverse materials. Several 
colours are simultaneously applied, and patterns of any required 
intricacy dealt with. Many photographers who pride themselves 
on their technical knowledge very likely do not suspect the air- 


men and a boy 
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brush as the active agent in the ornamentation of the voile or 
mousseline de soie which forms parts of the toilette of their women- 
folk. Yet these and many other articles of commerce owe their 
adornment to the machine-aerograph which has proved itself a 
serious competitor with other methods of applying colour. 


Spirit PHorocrapHy.—Mr. A. J. Butler writes as follows in the 
“Westminster Gazette*’:—May I refer any of your readers who are 
interested in this subject toa book by Miss Georgiana Houghton which 
appeared in the year 1882, entitled “ Chronicles of the Photographs 
of Spiritual Beings and Phenomena Invisible to the Material Eye” 
(BE. W. Allen)? They will, I think, find it instructive. need not 
take up your space with a detailed account of it, but I may say that 
a study of the specimens of the art which are given in it ‘shows 
clearly that the same young lady, and a good-looking one at that, 
did duty for such diverse spirits as those of “ Manoah’s wi @,” “ Mrs. 
Ramsay's daughter,” “ the sister of George Sutherland, Esq.,” as well 
as a number of less precisely identified visitors from another world. 
There is also a male figure—less prepossessing—who appears some- 
times with, sometimes without, a beard, but perfectly recognisable 
in either guise. I do not know, not having given much further 
attention to the subject, how far the art of “spirit-pho ography ” 
has progressed in the last quarter of a century, but it seems from 
the letters in your columns, that the scientific training of its devotees 
remains much where it was. 


PHOTOTELEGRAPHY.—The Berlin correspondent of the “ Daily Mail ” 
states that it is announced that the first regular station for the trans- 
mission of photographs by tel oh will be established at Munich on 
December 15. A similar station is to be established in Berlin, Lon- 
don and Paris wi!l later be connected with a service, so that the first 
commercial exchange of pictures by wire will shortly be inaugurated 
etween these four cities. 


Tae New Keyrrran Haty.—Sir William Treloar, Bart., on Decem- 
ber 11, opened the New Egyptian Hall, which is to be devoted to 
he display of high-class cinematograph pictures. He said he was 
sure the entente cordiale would not be diminished by the support 
which the English people were sure to give to the entertainment 
carried out mainly by Messrs. Pathé. Mr. A. E. Simonsen, on behalf 
of the management, thanked Sir William for his presence, and asked 
im to fix a day on which he would send his cripples there to enjoy 
he entertainment. 


Lantern Suipes or Hornanp.—Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., who, 
in August last, held an exhibition of Mr. Stanley E. Fincham’s photo- 
graphs of Dutch scenery, now announce that they are preparing a 
collection of 150 lantern slides made from negatives also taken by 
Mr. Fincham during his recent visit to Holland. These slides, which 
will be ready by January 1, 1908, Messrs Staley will be pleased to 
lend to any photographic society desirous of giving its members an 
interesting and instructive lantern evening. Mr. Fincham has 
also written a lecture to accompany the slides giving details and 
description of the various places, etc., represented in the tour. Those 
secretaries who wish to avail themselves of Messrs. Staley’s offer 
should make early application, with dates, to the above firm at 19, 
Thayies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


TrapE ENLARGING AND Printinc.—Mr. E. P. Grigg notifies us that 
he has opened new premises at 29, Neal Street, West Bromwich, 
where he will in future carry on his business of enlarging, printing, 
ete. Whilst undertaking all descriptions of photographic work, Mr. 


of samples submitted, appear to us excellent in quality and reason- 
able in price. Those desirous of availing themselves of Mr. Grigg’s 
services may obtain a copy of his trade price list on applying to the 
above address. 


Pxorograpay or Parnrin¢s.—On Thursday, December 12, at the 
L.C.C, School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, Mr. Donald 
Cameron-Swan, Managing Director of the Swan Electric Engraving 
Co., lectured concerning the photography of paintings, showing in 


+ ‘ ; é 
Ulustration of his remarks a very large number of reproductions of 
Works by artists of world-wide eminence, negatives, positives, and 
punts. The latter were mainly photograyure proofs, many being 


ten 3 7 q s 3 : 
Grigg makes a specialty of enlargements, which from an inspection 


signed by the artists. These exhibits being of such exceptional 
interest, they are by request remaining on the walls for inspection 
until Wednesday next, at the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Admission is free 
between the hours of 10 a.m, and 5 p-m. 


“Aprn’s PHorocrapHic WrEKiy.”—A week or two ago we re- 
corded the purchase of the “Photographer” (New York), edited 
by Mr. J. C. Abel, and its amalgamation with the “Bulletin of 
Photography ” (Philadelphia). This Jatter journal has therefore 
for the past few weeks been the only photographic weekly in 
America, a distinction ‘of which it is to be deprived by the issue 
py Mr. Abel of a journal under the title “Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly.” Events seem to take place quickly in the American 
journalistic world, and we hope that both active competitors wil 
meet with precisely the reward im prestige and hard cash which 
they merit. 


Sourn Mancursrmr Puorocrapurc Socrery.—The seventh annua 
exhibition will be held in the Public Hall, West Didsbury, from 
February 20 to 22, 1908, inclusive. Mr. A. A. Bellingham and 
Dr. T. G Crump have consented to act as judges, and fourteen 
specially designed bronze plaques will be placed at their disposa 
for award. There will be three classes open to all, four for mem- 
bers only, and one (Class 4) open to members of societies federated 
to the Lancashire and Cheshire Union, in which the “Amateur 
Photographer ” special silver medal will be given to the best pic- 
ture. The “Photographic News” silver medal will be awarded to 
the best picture shown by a member of the society. Entries close 
February 8, 1908, and entry forms, which are now ready, may be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. M. W. Thompstone, 22, Albert 
Street, Manchester. 


Inkeston Arts Cxuus.—The photographic section of this club will 
hold its fifth annual exhibition in the Town Hall, Ilkeston, from 
arch 4 to 7, 1908. Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., will under- 
ake the office of judge. The Secretary is Mr. Arthur Smith, 11, 
Graham Street, Ilkeston, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


tot 


Messrs. W. Burcuer anp Sons, Lrp., notify us that their tele- 
phone number is now 5995 Holborn (three lines), and their tele- 
graphic address, “ England, London.” 


s. ELiiorr AND s, Lrp., ask us to notify that their 
factory, warehouse, and offi will be closed from Tuesday night, 
December 24, until the following Monday, the 30th inst. 

Curistmas Horimars.—Mr. 8. H. Fry, of Frisian House, High- 
yury Grove, N., intimates that his business premises will be closed 
from Tuesday, December 24, to Monday, December 30. 


Arririctat Ligur Porrrarrure.—tIn reference to the recent letter 
from a correspondent, a reader of the “ Journal,” Mr. W. Carter, 
of 167, Old Kent Road, London, S.E., in sending us a large number 
of excellent commercial midget photographs, writes:—“I have 
aken this opportunity of forwarding for yeur opinion of same a 
batch of ,bromide prints from negatives taken by seven ordinary 
Bray burners, with tissue paper in front to diffuse light. The ex- 
posure is not ten but two seconds on’ ‘Royal Standard’ E.R. 
plates with Dallmeyer’s 2B lens with full opening. In no case are 
he negatives retouched.” 


PuorocraPHinc Fancy Dress Batis.—The Baths Committee of 
St. Pancras Borough Council reported on Tuesday having received 
an application from Mr. L. Francis, 243, Kentish Town Road, N.W., 
for permission to take photographs at the baths on the occasion of 
fancy dress balls. He is prepared to provide his own apparatus, 
and will only require a supply of-electric current. He is willing to 
pay for the privilege 5s. on the occasion of cinderellas and 7s. 6d. 
when long night dances take place. The Committee haying ascer- 
tained that the proposal would not involve any alteration in the 
existing electrical fittings, acceded to the application. 


Juventtt Lecrures AT THE Socrery or Arrs.—Mr. F. Martin 
Duncan will deliver two lectures, suitable’ for juvenile audiences, 
at the Society of Arts on Wednesday afternoons, January 1 and 8, 
at five o’clock, taking for his subject “The Scientific Applications 
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of the Cinematograph.” Though at first sight the title may con- 
yey an idea of matters rather above the comprehension of the 
s juvenile * mind, yet those who have heard Mr, Duncan lecture, 
and who have read his books on Nature subjects, will fully realise 
that his peculiarly happy methods of imparting information render 
him particularly suitable for such a position as he now proposes to 
occupy, and those juvenile hearers who will doubtless throng the 
Society’s rooms on Jaauary 1 will not be satisfied unless they are 
again amongst Mr. Duncan’s audience on January 8. 


Marsre Arce ImprovemEnt.—The scheme suggested by Mr 
F. W. Speaight cdtime before the Paddington Borough Council on 
Tuesday last, when the Works Committee recommended the Council 
to contribute £2,112, or one-ninth of the estimated cost (£19,000) 
of forming a crescent carriageway, 85ft. wide, minimum, at the 
year of the Marble Arch, and thus isolating the arch. Alderman 
R. F. Whur, chairman of the Works Committee, in moving the 
adoption of the recommendation, stated that the London County 
Council had agreed to pay two-thirds of the cost of this improve- 
ment if Westminster, Marylebone, and Paddington gave the rest 
in equal proportions. The First Commissioner of Works had 
consented to concede a portion of Hyde Park for the purposes of the 
widening. Paddington, he contended, would most largely benefit 
by the improvement, although only a few square yards of the 
ground were within the limits of the borough. After some dis- 
cussion, the recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Gazerre Norices.—Notice is given in Tuesday night’s “ London 
Gazette” that Harry Chapman Whiteley and Ernest Crossley, 
carrying on business under «he name of the “ Novelty Animated 
Picture Co.,” in Hudderstield, as cinematograph and lantern enter- 


the name of the 
Galleries” as photographers and dealers in works of art, at 


Arthur Draycott, trading under “ Draycott 


Leamington and New Street, Birmingham. The case was before 


the Birmingham Court in 1906. 


Correspondence, 


= oa 


*x* Correspondents should never write on both widen of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

PINHOLE APERTURE NUMBERS. 

To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In the table of Watkins-Power pinkole numbers, page 
844, Brirish JouRNAL ALMANAC, just published, the editorial foot- 
note states that the system is due to Dr. D’Arey Power. The fact 
is that it is a modification (and a very happy one) made by Dr. Power 
on a system originated by me. I devised the plan to name the pinhole 
aperture as if 1t were sixty times its real area, so that a calculation 
made in seconds will be correct if given in minutes, and Dr. Power 
adopted this plan. For example, here is one line from my original 
table of about ten years ago :— 


No. of Needle 


i j 7 7. ve ni ops 
(as on packet). Dianeter. Diaphragm value. Working distance. 
° 31 inch cco 15 inches. 


Here I gav2 the diaphragm value for the working distance of 
15 inches only. Dr Power gives it for one inch, and so enables it 
to be multiplied by any working distance. As a matter of fact, the 
Power numbers can be found from my original table by dividing 
the diaphragm value by the working distance. In the above example, 
for instance, the Power number is 4 (being $2). and it will be seen 
from the footnote Irefer to that a pinhole of 5 inch diameter is called 
No. 4 by Dr. Power. Ido not count my later modification of making 


an allowance of 50 per cent, for the “law of error” as entitling me 
to give my naxse to the system in conjunction with that of Dr. Power. 
It is the basic idea of dividing the aperture by ,/6U in order to 
name it—which method had been published and practised for-years 
before Dr. Power's modification—which entitles me to a full half- 
share of credit in the Power or Watkins-Power method.—Yours 


truly, ALFRED WATKINS. 
Hereford, December 14, 1907. 
PORTRAITURE WITH ‘THE MERCURY VAPOUR LAMP. 


To the Editors 


Gentlemen,—I have read Mr. Henderson’s letter in your issue of 
the 13th, and although he says at the end that he cannot enter into 
any further discussion on the matter, I think it is only fair to myself 
to shortly reply to his remarks. Because some provincial firm of photo- 
graphers could not start their eight arc lamps when they wanted to 
how them to Mr. Henderson, he commits himself to the statement 
that “an extraordinary amount of practice and skill,” and “ enormous 
amount of patience,” an “unlimited amount of energy and zeal,” and 
a few other adjectives are required to work photographic arc .«mps; 
also “the uncertainty of the electric arc lamps,” “the difficulty in 
starting the lamps, the flickering and unsteadiness of the light, and 
other minor faults which seem inseparable from the arc lamp,” as 
sufficient reason to account for the shyness which photographers 
how in adopting this form of lighting for the studio.” Sufticient 
reason, indeed, if such troubles existed anywhere out of Mr. 
Henderson’s imagination. My firm have supplied a large numbér of 
photo. arc lamps during the last nine years which possess ‘none of 
nese characteristics. This is also some answer to the “shyness” 
which I am only too pleased to say does not exist, as we find the 
demand for such lamps rapidly increasing. We receive many testi- 
monials from photographers remarking on the extreme simplicity and 
ease of working, and the excellence of the results obtained. The 
originals of these are quite at your service. 

By the way, what did Mr. Henderson’s provincial photographer 
want eight arc lamps for? One or two are sufficient for most studios. 
Of course, the arc lamp gives heat, but there is no need to put the 
frames so near to the lamp as to cause any trouble. The printing is 
quite rapid enough at a safe distance. A “ Westminster” No. 114 
lamp on a 200 volt circuit takes 15 amperes, which is three units 
per hour, ard mot seven, as Mr. Henderson says, which, of course, 
knocks the bottom out of his statement as to comparative economy. 


2 
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In looking through Mr. Henderson’s article again (November 22nd 
issue), under the heading “Installing the Lamps,” there are some 
remarks about wiring, which I will quote. ‘“ Another point which 
is of great consequence is the main wiring, which should: be what is 
known as 22 wire. This should have a distance of not less than 
two inches between positive and negative wires. This is necessary 
to prevent induction. It is only necessary to have this space left 
from the switch to the lamps.’’ Now this is simply nonsense, and 
brings me to the reason for my intervention in this matter at all, as 
I am an electrical engineer and not a photographer. Mr. Henderson 
has had some mercury vapour lamps, and has used them for twelve 
months with results that are satisfactory to himself. He is there- 
fore perfectly justified, and indeed, much to be commended for giving 
an account of his experience, but why! oh why! does he consider it 
necessary to attack and condemn other systéms, and give instruction 
about other matters which are evidently outside his knowledge? 
Let him stick to his mercury-vapour lamps, and I am sure all) your 
readers will be pleased to read whatever he has to tell us about them 
as the result of his own experience. 


I am sorry if I have said anything to hurt his feelings, but Ishould 
expect to be pitched into in much the same way if I wrote an article 
on are lamps and condemned everything else, including mercury- 
vapour lamps (which are, no doubt, excellent lamps, and will take 
portraits if you wait long enough, or use a sufficient number of them) 
without first making sure of my facts.—Yours faithfully, 

J. O. GIRDLESTONE. 

The Westminster Engineering Co., Ltd., 

Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 
December 16, 1907. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


———— et 


%° All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tus Evrrors, Tun British 
JouRNAL OF PuorocrarHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GREENwoop & Co., 
9, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPH REGISTERED :— 


B, A‘ Basevi, 86, Tenison Road, Cambridge. Photograph of the Rev. R. H. 


Benson, M.A. 


Tur Pepuars Acr.—A few days ago I was walking along the road, 
with my camera slung over my shoulder and a few samples o 
_my work with me. I met a police constable and his sergeant, 
who stopped me, and, after looking at the samples, said I was 
hawking and required a pedlar’s licence. I argued with them 
for some time, telling them that I was not selling anything, bu 
canvassing orders, whereupon the sergeant said he warned me 
not to do it, passing some remark about my selling my skil 
and handicraft and ‘obtaining orders for same, and if .he saw 
me again he would apprehend me. Do you think he is right, or 
is there some mistake? This is the first time I have been 
stopped. Sometimes I go out with my handbag containing 
samples and obtain orders from houses for postcards, etc., an 
at present Christmas cards (photographic ones). I also carry 
samples of views, from which stationers give their orders. On 
another day I may go out with my camera to photograph houses 
or persons from whom I had obtained an order. On this par- 
ticular day, when stopped, I had both camera and samples. “I 
should like to know, through your valuable journal, if I am 
doing wrong and if a licence is absolutely necessary. There 
must be hundreds of other photographers who earn their living 
in this manner. I may say that I do not go about from one 
town to another doing this, but have a place of business in this 
town.—ANDCco. 

The police-sergeant is quite right. Your method of doing 
your trade certainly brings you within the Pedlars Act, and 
you require a licence. As-you have been cautioned by the police, 
you will do well to get it at once, or you may find yourself in 
trouble. The licence costs 5s. a year—not a large sum. 


Pritive sy Arriricran LrcHr.—t wish to know, through the 
medium of your paper, if I could get a lamp with which I could 
print P.O.P.—something like Houghtons’ Jandus arc lamp, but 
which would not require electric power. Iam in a large village, 
and am without the advantage of having either gas or electric 
light, and as I do a large amount of P.O.P. postcards and larger 
work, a lamp such as the above woula be a great boon to me.— 
W. M. Jonus. ; 
There is no such lamp made. What we would suggest is that 
you partially print by daylight and then develop the prints in 
the usual way—that is, if you must use P.O.P. On p. 819 of 
the “ Almanac” for 1908 are formule suitable for the work. 


Brocxing-our Sxims, wrc.—1. I have some negatives marked in red 


ink, and would feel greatly obliged by you telling me of any- 
thing which would remove*this? The marking is on the film, 
and I doubt if anything will remove it. 2. I got in your paper 
some time ago directions for making defective skies dense with- 
out actually blocking-out in Indian ink. The negative was to 
be varnished with collodion and then worked over with elect. 
plumbago, then (as I read it) to be varnished a second time 


with seedlac, sandarach, oil of lavender, castor oil, and alcohol. 
This to be matted with powdered resin, and electrotypers’ 
plumbago applied. I am not sure whether I am right in sup- 
posing this to be one process, or is it two different methods of 
blocking-out. 3. Also, please say what may be used to remove 
the coating if it should be necessary to do so.—RETOUCHER. 

1. The composition of red ink varies with different makers, 
and without knowing that of the one used we cannot help you. 
2. We do not call to mind the method referred to, and “some 
time ago” is too indefinite a date to enable us to search for it. 
However, if you coat the negative—back or front—with matt 
varnish you can work on that with the plumbago. 3. The matt 
varnish can be removed with methylated spirit. 


TRANSFERRING CoLLopion Firm.—I intend making a positive on a 
glass support by the wet-plate collodion process. Will you 
kindly tell me the best way to transfer it from the glass to a 
metal support as soon as it has been fixed and while still wet?— 
Wet Prats, 

To do this successfully will require neat handling. First 
remove the film from the edges of the glass. Then put the plate 
in dilute hydrochloric acid—about one part to ten parts of 
water. In a few minutes the film will be loosened. The plate 
must then be carefully rinsed under the tap to remove the acid; 
it is then put into a dish of water, when the film may be 
floated off the glass on to the metal support. It will be well to 
employ a rather thick collodion—one with a good body. 


Carnon Trssvr.—Will you kindly give formula and directions for 
making (on a small scale) carbon tissue for three-colour work— 
something with pigments that are practically permanent, if 
possible?—W. H. THompson. 


No very definite instructions are published on the manu- 
facture of carbon tissue. The best, perhaps, are those given in 
Wall’s book on the carbon process. We may tell you, however, 
that the making of carbon tissue on a small scale is by no means 
an easy matter to the novice, particularly for three-colour work. 
We should advise you to purchase the tissues, specially made up 
for the work, as supplied here by the Rotary Photographic Com- 
pany or the Autotype Company. 


SaLary.—a late employer owes me salary amounting to £10, and iu 
reply to my requests for payment says he has not forgotten me, 
but cannot pay me yet. I know he will shortly become bank- 
rupt, and I would like to know if I (a past employee) would be 
classed as an ordinary creditor and receive the same percentage 
of payment, or should I get full payment for my services. 
Thanking you in anticipation.—Hinpa. 


If you were an employee at the time of the bankruptcy you 
could, if a weekly servant, claim a month’s salary in full. But 
we are not sure how you now stand, as the late employer is not 
yet a bankrupt. We would think your best procedure will be 
to take out a summons at once in the county court tor the sum 
due, so that you will stand as a preference creditor for your 
salary. 


Posirives on CriivLorp.—At a holiday resort here I saw a machine 
taking direct positive pictures on celluloid, and shall be glad if 
you can give me any information as to how this is done. The 
machine was operated somewhat as follows: A gelatine emulsion 
is coated on celluloid, exposed, then developed, apparently, I 
believe, in hydroquinone ; then the negative image reversed with 
a second solution, and fixed by a third, the whole operation 
taking about fifty seconds before the picture was delivered. In 
order to facilitate the drying, a few drops of alcohol were 
sprinkled on it, so that the moisture would evaporate quickly. 
It is a good many miles to write for such information, but I 
feel sure that you are in a position to give me some suggestion 
as to how this is done, as I should very much like to make 
some experiments to produce some of the pictures. The results 
were vefy fine, looking just like an ivory miniature, and from 
questions asked I learned that they were developed with a very 
strong hydroquinone developer.—W. GrrEN (New York). 

Without seeing a specimen of the pictures we can give no 
decided opinion as to how they are done. We imagine, how- 
ever, that the system is somewhat similar to that which is 
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employed for taking ferrotypes in the automatic machines, 
except that the emulsion is on celluloid instead of being on a 
ferrotype plate. 
Scorr.—* The Kinematograph and Lantern Weekly,” published 
by H. P. Heron and Co., 9-11, Tottenham Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 


Q@. Warner.—Your idea seems a good one for practical workers, 

but you had better approach a manufacturer before spending 
money on patents. We doubt if there is much in it, as the pro- 
cess in question is only practised by very few. In any case 
we fear that stock size masks would hardly be popular. 


—I enclose with this three negatives (of no 
value), and will be greatly obliged if you can as gn a cause to 
the peculiar blotches of silver deposit that appeared on develop- 
ment. The plates were all No. 1 of twelve, loaded into two 
similar magazine hand cameras. The camera was loaded for a 
week before use in the case of No. 1 negative, for two days in 
No. 2, and for four hours in No. 3. None of the remaining 
eleven plates exhibit any marks. The cameras were made by 
myself (for stereo work). They are of aluminium, and are 
lined inside with black silk velvet, glued to the aluminium; at 
no place is any bright aluminium exposed. I haye exposed 
hundreds of plates in the cameras without noticing any mark- 
ings, but they were not of this particular brand, and I have 
not before kept plates in the camera more than a day. The 
plates are “ Imperial NF” brand, the fog is due to an unsafe 
ruby light, the plates being highly colour-sensitive. The plates 
in each case were developed (with their cc nplementary 11) 
in the same tank and with the same developer (rodinal 1-100) 
that I generally use. There are not particles of metallic alu- 
minium in the cameras, and I brush them free from dust. In 
their construction there is a little ash weod, iubber, and hrass, 
as well as the aluminium, velvet, and glue.—A. C. 


It is impossible to give any definite cause for the markings, 
but from the information you give it would appear as if the 
effect is due to some emanation, perhaps from the glue. If 
you used fish glue or seccotine, or any adhesive of that nature, 
markings might be expected. 


A. Hir1s.—We think you will not find anyone prepared to advance 


the money except on a low estimate of value of the lenses 
offered as security. We certainly know of no one who makes a 
regular practice of such business. 


Varrous.—(2) I have been doing some portraits lately in a sepia 


tone, mounted on Cosway mounts. As these portraits same- 
what resemble old mezzotint engravings, I have thought that 
I should like to call them “mezzochromes.” Should I be 
within my rights in doing so, or should I be infringing any 
registered title? (3) If I.cannot call them “mezzochromes””’ 
cay I call them Cosways? Or, if not, can you suggest another 
name, as I want to describe these portraits in my price list ?— 
Conran. 


(1) You are in error in saying that the two lenses you name 
have the same aperture. The portrait lens you say has an 
aperture of //, but the aperture of the other, for the 10 x 8 
size, is f/4.5. The focus of the latter is between 16 inches and 
17 inches, so that with it a distance of about 25 feet would be 
required between camera and sitter for a full length cabinet 
portrait. As your studio is but 25 feet long it would not be 
suitable for full length cabinet pictures.. The portrait lens 
would only require about 18 feet for a similar portrait. (2 and 
3) You can call the portraits by whichever of the two names 
you like. 


PixnoLte Puorograrny.—lI should be very much obliged if you 


could inform me of the name of a cheap guide to pinhole 
photography, and also on the construction of a pinhole camera 
(hand). If, however, you have had an article on this subject 
in your esteemed journal kindly let me know the date, and 
I will order the copy.—A. 0. Putrorp. 

Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward issue about the best guide to 
pinhole work in their “Photo-Miniature ” series (6d.). Your 
dealer can probably supply you, or you can address the pub- 


| 

| lishers at 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. We would also refer 
. you to the chapter on pinhole work in the “ Watkins Manual’ 

(The Watkins Meter Company, 1s.), which contains practically 

| all that is necessary. 


Purcuase or Bustness.—Just about a year ago I bought the above 
business. It was represented that the returns were a year, 
and the net profits I was shown the books, which seemed 
to prove that things were as stated. I have been in the busi- 
ness for a year, and I now find that the returns have been 
but a little more than half what I was told, and the net profits. 
not half what was represented. Unfortunately, I paid the 
whole of the money down. Can I recover it back, or any part 
of it, as the thing is not paying at all, and there is little pros- 
pect of its ever doing so, as another phetographer has set up 
close by ?—R. A. 

Unless you are able to show that the books you were shown 
were fraudulently kept, in order to deceive a purchaser, we da: 
not see how you can recover anything. If action were taken the: 
defence would probably be that your work was not equal to that 
of your predecessor, or that you did not conduct the business 
in the same way as he did. Furthermore, that the newcomer 

had taken some of the business away. If, however, you can 
prove a fraudulent misrepresentation, you have a good cause of 
action. 


Carzon Lantern Surpn Trovpir.—t have made about three dozen: 
antern slides by the carbon process, from negatives taken in 
the autumn, and I am very pleased with them. But on show- 
ing them in the lantern a few nights ago I found that the pic- 
tures, in several cases, had peeled off the glass. The carbon 
issue used ‘was ‘s portrait brown. The glass was 
horoughly cleaned, and the tissue adhered well in’ the develop- 
ment, and when the pictures were finished. Ought a substra- 
tum to have been used on the glass, and if so, what? Also 
can you tell me how to prevent the films that are yet intact 


going like the others ?’—DisappomnTep. 

We are not altogether surprised at your experience. The 
tissue you employed contains a small amount of pigment in 
proportion to gelatine. Consequently it yields a thick film 
when the picture is developed. That, with the heat of the 
lantern, contracted, and hence left the glass. A good sub- 
stratum is :— 


Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine, 1 oz.; water, 11 pint. When dis- 
solved, add a solution of bichromate of potash, just sufficient 
to give a plain sherry-colour. Coat the plates with 
this, and dry them in full daylight, which will make the 
coating insoluble. With this substratum there will be no 
danger of the films splitting off. We tear you can do nothing 
to prevent the other pictures peeling off, if they are allowed to 
get treated in the lantern as were the others. 


APPRENTICE.—Without seeing the indenture, we can express no» 
opinion. We may tell you, however, that if it is not stamped 
it is of no value. It is not binding on you or on your master. 
In fact, you are an ordinary weekly servant, and can leave on 
giving a week’s notice, or your master can get rid of you by aa 
similar notice. 
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The annual index to the “British Journal” and to the “Colour 
Photography” Supplement is presented as a twelve-page supplement 
to the present issue. 


The full prospectus of the International Photographic Exhibition 
to be held at Dresden in 1909 is reprinted on page 931. Mr. E. 0. 
Hoppe has been appointed honorary corresponding secretary for 
England. , 


Professor Lowell has published the results of bathing experiments 
as a means of securing fine definition in astronomical photography 
(Page 977). 


A test for the freedom of en instantaneous shutter from jar is 
mentioned on page 974. It is une which could be applied on a shop 
counter. 


A finder, which also indicates the distance of an object, has been 
patented. (Page 984.) 


The description of the new type of brilliant finder worked out by 
Here K. Martin appears on page 979. 


A remarkable case of reversal said to be caused by intensification 
With mercury and ammonia is noted on page 974. 


The Royal Photographic Society announces the akolition of medals 
sections of the annual exhibition. 


in both the technical and pictoris 
(Page 973.) 


The attendances of officers of the Royal Photographic Society are 
flven ou rage 983. 


Some practical notes on the customary method of glazing gela- 
tine and ccllodion prints by means of enamel collodion appear on 
Taye 976. ‘ 


We give the conclusion of instructions in the working of the albu- 
men process for the making of lantern slides. (Page 975.) 


7, 1907. Prior Tworznce. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


It is announced in the Journal of the 
R.P.8. that the Coune!! have decided 
that no medals sha. be offered in the 
next exhibition, in either the pictorial or technical sec- 
tions. For some time past no medals have been offered 
in the pictorial section, but their abolition in the technical 
Section is a new feature that will no doubt be received with 
very varying emotions on the part of prospective exhibi- 
tors. In the extracts from the Articles of Association: 
quoted in the Journal we see that article 50 reads; “Tif 
awards be given, the judges shall be elected by the mem- 
bers of the society.” It follows from this that if no awards: 
be given those responsible for the selection of the exhibits; 
must be elected, not by the members, but by the Council, 
and it is announced that they will be so elected. In view 
of this fact the abolition of the medals would appear to 
have a slight advantage, in that the Council can ensure 
that the Selection Committee shall include men competent 
to criticise work in all the various branches of technical 
photographv. This could not be ensured when the com- 
mittee was elected by the members; but the advantage 
of a more competent committee is only secured at the 
cost of abolishing the medals, and it is an open question 
whether the disadvantages of the old system were suffi-- 
cient to warrant this extreme course. 


Abolition of 
R.P.S. Medats. 


* * * 


The Annual 


The twelve pages of indexed items which: 
ners Lon we present with this issue will, we hope, 
ANE not be overlooked by our readers, but 
will be bound up by them with the text of “The British 
Journal of Photography” and of the “Colour Photo- 
graphy” Supplement for 1907. ‘There are many good 
friends of ours in the trade from whom we hear in the 
course of the year with requests for information which they 
might obtain in a moment, as we do for them, if we are 
asked, by consulting the index to the bound volume of 
our pages. In the present instance we have made one 
or two additions, which we hope will still further add to 
the usefulness of the index to those in the photographic 
business. Thus the trade names registered during the year 
are indexed under “Names, New Trade,” as are also the 
names of companies registered, authors of patents, and’ 
cases of bankruptcy. Moreover, as we pointed out last 
week, we have been at some pains to differentiate between 
the various items under a given headine. as witness the 
entries under “ Blisters on Bromides,” “ Developer. Deve- 
loving, and Develonment,” “Reflex Cameras,” and 
“Shutters,” to take a few at random. It will be seen from 
the few cases in which there are a number of references 
to one item'to what degree of thoroughness this process 
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of identification of each entry has been carried out—at 
what labour we leave the reader to conjecture. 


* * * 


We may be excused for pointing out 
one or two rules which an indexer needs 
o adhere to, and a user of the index 
to bear in-mind in looking up an item. An important 
one is to bring all the items on a given subject under one 
heading, and to attach cross references to this main section 
to any others which cannot be brought readily into line. 
Thus “Screen Plate Colour Processes” are indexed as 
“Colour Photography—S8creen Plate” in the main section, 
and separate references attached to entries such as 
Omnicolore, Warner-Powrie, etc. On the other hand, 
where the sub-division of a subject turns out to be larger 
than the subject itself, a separate series of items is trans- 
ferred to another part of the index. This has been done 
in the case of “Cameras, Reflex,’ which are found under 
“Reflex Cameras,” to the number of 46 entries. The 
reader will thus see that the guiding principle to the index 
is that of subject. The essential descriptive feature of an 
article or paragraph, isuch as “ Plate,” “Camera,” “ Lens,” 
or “ Developer,” is that under which it should be looked for 
in the index. Thus “ Hastman Ortho Plates” will be found 
under “ Plates,’ not under “Eastman.” In short, the 
entries in all cases fine down from the general to the 
particular. 


The Making 
of an Index. 


* * * 
An Index We believe we are consulting our 
of Colour readers’ wishes in issuing the separate 
Photography. 


index to the “ Colour Photography ” Sup- 
plement and incorporating with it the series of items 
from the “B.J.” of 1907 relating to colour photography. 
The “Colour Photography” Supplement can thus be 
bound up as a separate publication if so desired, or may 
be separately collected at the end of the “BJ.” volume. 
A chronology of colour patents having appeared in the 
course of the year, the “ Colour Photography ” Supplement 
will, we hope, be deserving of preserving for reference 
purposes. 


*% * *% 
Jarring A writer in a contemporary draws atten- 
Shutters. tion to the nuisance of a shutter that 


opens with a jerk and thereby shakes the camera, and, 
as an alternative to returning the shutter to the maker, 
suggests taking it to pieces to see what is required in the 
way of a little watchmaker’s oil or scraping! Such advice 
may be very beneficial to the shutter-maker, but the person 
who adopts it is likely to regret his action. The little oil 
will probably upset the working of the shutter altogether, 
while the scraping will almost certainly be fatal, unless 
the operator is skilled in the mechanism of shutters. As 
a matter of fact, a shutter that jumps when it opens is 
defective in design. Jumping is not an acquired habit, but 
‘one peculiar to the design, which in some way or other 
offends against the laws of mechanics that govern shutter 
construction. If the defective shutter cannot be changed 
for one of better make the only effective remedy is to 
‘change the camera for a more rigid one. Shutters should 
always be tested for this defect of jarring before purchase, 
and the test can easily be made at the dealer’s counter. 
Set the shutter to time, and lay it down on the counter. 
If this happens to be a glass case so much the better, for 
the test is then more delicate. Squeeze the bulb and so 
open the shutter, and note what happens. If the appa- 
ratus remains perfectly still it is unusually free from jar. 
If it moves very slowly and slightly there is not much 


the matter with it, but if it gives a decided jerk it may 
be rejected without hesitation. We possess one shutter 
that under such a test turns half round, and frequently. 
attempts a somersault. On any ordinary light camera this 
shutter is quite useless, but on a camera with a rigid 
front and mounted on a stiff tripod it is very serviceable. 
Its usefulness is, however, so limited that it is not a 
desirable instrument to possess. It may be as well to 
mention that a jerk at the end of the exposure, when the 
shutter closes, is of no moment. One at an earlier time 
is fatal, and the time. setting is the one with which the 
defect is generally most noticeable. 


* * * 
A Strange A very curious specimen of a reversed 
Case of image has been submitted to us for an 
everss explanation of the probable cause of the 
effect. Unfortunately, however, we are no_ better able 


to give one than is the producer of the image. The 
original, as we are informed, was a rather thin negative, 
and the owner sought to improve it by intensification with 
mercury and ammonia. ‘The result is not an intensified 
negative, but a fairly complete positive, the whole image 
being reversed with the exception of a small piece of 
sky seen between some trees. This is as seen by trans- 
mitted light. By reflected light it still has the appearance 
of a negative, whether examined from the back or the 
front. ‘The appearance is somewhat curious, however the 
image is examined. By reflected light we see a black 
negative image on a brown ground, while by transmitted 
light the whites are white and translucent (not transparent) 
and the shadows are a deep bluish-black and nearly trans- 
parent. ‘The silver deposit thus appears to be still existent 
in the lights, but to be of a white colour, while the gelatine 
of the lights seems to have been stained black. The 
suggestion, therefore, is that the ammonia solution failed 
to blacken the image completely, while a black stain of 
some kind was formed in the lights. No dowbt there was 
an error in the procedure somewhere, but we are not 
able to point out where, as we have never before seen 
any effect of the kind. We may point out that when 
viewed as a transparency the positive image is a good one, 
full of detail. The opalescent whites suggest a backing 
of opal glass, while the unusual transparency of the 
shadows escapes notice. Indeed, the result is good enough 
to render the cause worth investigation, on the chance of 
finding a new and useful method of converting negatives 
into positives. 


* * * 


Early In view of the strange want of know- 
Photographs. jedge of the history of photography dis- 
played recently by a “learned counsel,” early specimens 
of photographs on paper are matters of great interest. 
Through the kindness of a friend, we have been afforded 
the opportunity of examining two very early specimens, 
dated 1847. These are Talbot-types tinted in water-colour. 
Both are very considerably faded, so much so that the 
photographic origin of one is barely traceable, and it now 
has more the appearance of a drawing in water-colour 
alone. The other, however, is still obviously a photo- 
graph. Each has an inscription in pencil: “ Photograph. 
Gerothwohl and Tanner, 1847,” and they were evidently 
made at or about the same time. The “touching-up” in 
ink, colour, and gum is rather crude, but it has saved 
the results as portraits. Without it they would probably 
have been unrecognisable by now, but with it they still 
form excellent portraits of the sitters. They are extremely 
interesting specimens of early work, and as they are 
highly valued by their owner, we trust that they will be 
carefully preserved for a very long time to come. 
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A NEGLECTED METHOD OF MAKING LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

In last week’s article on the albumen process the prepara- 
tion and sensitising of the plates were fully described. 
There are, however, one or two little points that may be 
added here. The silver bath, after a number of plates 
have been sensitised in it, will become discoloured, as 
does the bath employed for sensitising albumen paper. 
While the colouration is but slight it may be disregarded, 
but when the bath becomes deeply tinted it must be 
decolourised. That is done by shaking it up in the bottle 
with a little pure kaolin. After standing a few hours for 
the kaolin to subside, the clear portion is decanted off 
and filtered, when the bath will work as well as when it 
was first made. The kaolin may be left in the bottle and 
the solution returned to it each time after use. In this 
way the bath will be kept quite colourless. Those who 
make albumen plates for the first time will probably be 
surprised at their thinness; they are quite unlike gelatine 
plates, for the film is but very slightly opalescent. We 
mention this, as some may imagine that there was some- 
thing wrong with their procedure. 4 

When the coated plates have dried it is difficult to 
distinguish which is the coated side, and for that reason 
it is convenient to mark the back. This is best done, after 
the plate has been coated with the albumen, by attaching 
a small scrap of paper, using the albumen as-a cement. 
If this is done the cement will be made insoluble when 
the plate goes into the silver bath, and the paper will 
remain firmly attached through the after operations. 

With regard to the expostire required for albumen plates 
nothing definite can be said, as all must necessarily 
depend upon the character of the negative and its density, 
though with this process there is very considerable lati- 
tude; within wide limits errors may be remedied in the 
development. The process, as we have said, is a slow 
one, but as an approximate guide we may describe the 
Sensitiveness of the plates as on a par with that of most 
gaslight papers. The majority of albumen lantern slides 
are made by contact printing, but they may also be made 
in the camera from larger negatives, and if a lens with 
large aperture be employed the exposure is not unduly 
long. The negatives best suited for albumen trans- 
parencies are those of a somewhat vigorous ‘type, such as 
are best adapted for carbon or platinotype printing, though 
any kind may be utilised if the development of the image 
Js modified to suit them. 

There are several methods of developing the albumen 
image, all of which yield excellent results, and although 
the colour of the image, when developed according to 
some, may be different from that by others, yet all may 
be made pretty much the same in the toning. 

The original method of working was with a saturated 
‘Solution of gallic acid. The plate was placed on a level- 
ling stand, and some of the solution, to which a few drops 
of a ten-grain solution of nitrate of silver had been added, 
Was poured on and distributed with a glass rod or a camel- 
hair brush. By this method the development took a very 
long time, sometimes two or three hours, according to the 
temperature and the exposure the plate had received. 

he image obtained by this method was usually of a 
Yellowish olive-green colour. In the more modern methods 
of working pyrogallic acid is the developer employed, and 
‘it may be used in different ways, according to taste, yet 
the results are much the same in the end. 

The following is a satisfactory and fairly rapid method 
Sfworking. A stock silver solution is made as follows: — 

Silver nitrate 50 grains. 
Citric acid 50 grains. 
10 ounces. 


Another solution is made as under :— 


Pyrogallie acid 
Water 


The plate is first flooded with water, to which a drop or 
two of the silver solution has been added. This is allowed. 
to remain on for two or three minutes so as to thoroughly 
permeate the film, and then is drained off. A mixture of 
four or five drops of the acid silver solution, with one 
ounce of the pyro solution, is then poured on and allowed 
to rest for a minute or so, when, if the exposure has been: 
rightly timed, the high lights should begin to show. - The 
solution is poured off and on until the details are distinctly 
seen, though they will be thin and feeble by transmitted 
light. The developer is now poured off, about half a 
drachm of the silver solution added to it, and develop-— 
ment continued until sufficient density is obtained, which. 
should be in three or four minutes, or less, if the tempera- 
ture is high and the plate has heen very fully exposed. 
If the developer, during the time, becomes muddy, it 
should be thrown off, the plate slightly rinsed under the 
tap, and a fresh lot applied. Should the film show stains: 
—as it may do if the development is much prolonged— 
it is of little consequence if the plate be immediately 
washed under the tap and the surface rubbed over with 
a pledget of cotton wool. On continuing the development 
with a fresh lot of solution, some pressure may be freely 
used, as there is little fear of the albumen film being 
injured ; its hardness is such that a scrubbing-brush would 
do it little injury. In any case, it is well to rub over the: 
surface of the film with cotton wool while under the tap 
before fixing. It may be as well to say here that the 
development should be stopped before quite sufficient 


30 grains. 
10 ounces. 


density is obtained, as the image gains strength in the 
The fixing-bath is:— 


toning. 


5 ounces. 
20 ounces. 


The picture is then ready for 


toning. By this method of development the image 
obtained is of an olive-brown colour. 
Another method of development is as follows: After 


exposure the plate is immersed in a dish of warm water 
at 90deg: to 100deg. F. It is then flooded with a three 
grain solution of pyrogallic acid, also warmed to a similar 
temperature. The image should almost immediately 
appear as quite a phantom one. From its appearance 
we may judge if the exposure has been vightly timed. If 
the image appears regularly, as in other processes with 
rightly-timed plates, it should be slightly rinsed and 
intensified with the following :— 
Pyrogallic acid 
Citric acid ... 
Wate rt acsunien rune tocaiegene 10 ounces. 
This is flowed on and off the plate for a minute or two, 
drained back into the measure, ten or a dozen drops of 
the silver solution added, and the mixture poured on and 
off until sufficient density is obtained. Tf the picture 
appears at all over-exposed, the silver should be the more 
liberally used; in the case of under-exposure it should be 
employed more sparingly. Should stains appear at any 
stage they should be dealt with as just described. The 
colour yielded by this method will be of a somewhat less 
olive tint than by the former one. If by chance by this 
latter method the highlights should have a slight pinkish 
tint—due, most probably, to the plate and solution being 
made too warm—the fact is of little moment, as the stain 
will disappear in the toning. 
After the pictures are developed and fixed they require 
to be toned to obtain a pleasing colour. The most satis- 


30 grains. 
20 grains. 
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factory bath for albumen transparencies is the hypo and 
gold bath, made as under :— 


Wistert Hi cee scancese se dstetnenene 10 ounces. 

RELY Of aise tte canescens 2 ounces. 

Chloride of gold (in one 
OUNCOMOnswaten)\es.. cee eeeee 4 grains. 


After the hypo is dissolved the gold solution is added 
slowly and with vigorous stirring. The bath should be 
made about twelve hours before it is required for use. 
The solution may be used over and over again if more gold 
is added occasionally, according to the number of plates 


' toned in it. 


Indeed, it seems, up to a certain point, to 
improve by use. The toning is somewhat slow, taking, 
usually, twenty minutes to an hour or more, according to 
the temperature and the depth of tone desired. In toning 
the olive tint passes to a light warm prown, then a deeper 
brown, warm black, and if continued long enough (with a 
very strong image) to a purple-black. After toning the 
plate must be well washed, and is then finished! It’ will 
not require varnishing. If it is not convenient to tone 
the pictures directly they are fixed and washed, they may 
be allowed to dry, as they can be toned at any future time, 
when a number may be dealt with at a time. 


ENAMELLING GELATINE AND COLLODION PRINTS. 


Norwirustanpine that there has been a steadily increasing 
taste with the majority of the public for pictures with a matt 
surface, there is still a demand, among a certain proportion of 
it, for glazed prints. The fact is evidenced by the number of 
highly-glazed postcards one sees in the shop windows. If further 
evidence were required, it is supplied by the queries constantly 
addressed to us as to the method of enamelling photographs with 
a collodion surface. The following notes may therefore be of 
service to many more than those who seek assistance through 
the “ Answers” columns. 


Cleaning and Polishing the Glass Plates. 


Tn the first place some glass plates are required. They should 
be somewhat larger than the prints to be enamelled, and they 
must be free from scratches, as any deep ones would show in 
the finished pictures. The plates must be very thoroughly 
cleaned ; but before that is done the edges should be roughened 
either by rubbing two together or, preferably, by a ragstone, or 
a corundum file. It is a good plan also to roughen the edge of 
the plates the eighth of an inch or so round the margin, as that 
will give a better hold to the collodion and prevent it springing 
off as it dries, should it be of a contractile nature. The glass, 
as just said, must be made thoroughly clean, otherwise the film 
will be liable to stick permanently. Whiting and water, or, 
better still, tripoli and methylated spirit are good cleansers, and 
are both to be applied after the plate has been well washed with 
soda and water, and rinsed. When the glass has been thoroughly 
cleaned and polished, it must be prepared so as to prevent the 
collodion film from permanently adhering. There are two 
methods of doing this. One is by waxing, and the other by. 
treating it with French chalk. 

For waxing the following solution is made :— 


Pure beeswax (not white wax) ........:0.eee00 


50 grains. 
No. 1 benzole 


10 ounces. 


The whole of the wax will not dissolve and make a clear solution, 
but that is of little moment: the clear portion is decanted for 
use. A little of this is poured on the plate and well rubbed over 
with a piece of soft flannel. The surface is then polished with 
another piece of flannel, so that no streaks or markings can be 
seen, and the glass looks as if there were nothing upon it. - The 
same pieces of flannel may be used over and over again; indeed, 
up to a point they improve by use, as they polish better than 
does the quite new material. Waxing the glass is certainly more 
trouble than treating it with French chalk, but some prefer it, 
as they think it yields a brighter surface to the print. If the 
French chalk be used, it should be dusted over the plate aud 
then rubbed over with a piece of soft rag, with some pressure ; the 
surplus is then dusted off with a broad camel-hair brush. 


Collodionising the Plate. 


The plate is now ready for collodionising. 


A. good enamelling 
collodion is made as under :— : 


Pyroxyline (not powdery) 
Methylated spirit 
ther Wrens: 

Castor oil 


100 to 120 grains. 
10 ounces. 
10 ounces. 
4 or 5 drops. 


The pyroxyline should be put into a bottle with the spirit, and 
well shaken before the ether is added; it then dissolves rapidly. 
When dissolved the castor oil is added. The collodion should 
be allowed to stand for a day or two for any undissolved particles 
to subside, when the clear portion can be decanted for use. Some 
pyroxilines yield a more viscous collodion than others; but if 
with the larger proportion, given above, it should prove too 
thick to flow freely over the plate, more ether and spirit can be 
added. Enamel collodion, ready for use, is supplied commerci- 
ally at a low price, and many prefer to buy it rather than have 
the trouble of making it. 


Applying the Prints. 


The plates, prepared as already directed, are coated in the 
usual manner, and when the collodion has very thoroughly set 
are put into a tray of cold water and allowed to remain, with 
occasional agitation, until all traces of the ether and alcohol are 
washed away. This may be known to be complete when the sur- 
face of the collodion ceases to appear greasy. 


We must now have 
ready the following gelatine solution :— 


Nelson No, 1 photographic gelatine 
Water 


14 ounces. 


1 pint. 


The gelatine should be soaked in the water (cold) until 
thoroughly softened, and then dissolved by heat. This, after 
straining through muslin, is put into a dish, which is placed in 
another containing hot water to keep it warm—about 120 deg. 
Fahr. The print to be enamelled is immersed face downward 
in this for a minute or two. The plate, after rinsing under the 
tap, is then slid, collodion side upwards, under the print, the 
two brought into contact, removed, and squeegeed together. A 
piece of thin india-rubber. cloth—that known as nursery sheet- 
ing is best—is laid over the plate so that the squeegeeing does 
not injure the collodion, as, if it did, it would have a tendency 
to split up before the print upon it were dry. If it is gelatine 
prints that have to be enamelled, they should, previously, be 
hardened, either by alum or formaline. 
papers, the warm gelatine may haye a tendency 
of the print. 


Otherwise, with some 
to dissolve that 
The plate may now be put away to dry. When 
thoroughly dry, and not before, the print can be stripped off, and 
will have an exceedingly high gloss. 


Much of this, however, 
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ay be lost in the mounting, if the print be put direct on the 
ount. Therefore, it is better, after the plate and print has 
sted for an hour or so, to put another sheet of thick paper 
on it. This paper should be soaked in the hot solution of 
latine until. it has fully expanded, and then be squee- 


od on the back of the print. 


In place of using plain paper for 


is purpose, thick double transfer paper, as used in the carbon 
press, is More convenient in use, as it requires only to be 
fened in warm water to be at once ready for squeegeeing upon 
p print. With small prints a number are, of course, put ou 


baal 


shines now on the market. 


elarge plate, and a great saving of time thus effected. 

) Trimming and Mounting. 

When the prints are stripped off the glass they are trimmed, 
d that is the more neatly done with one or other of the cutting 
They are best attached to the 
punts by a little glue applied just round the edges of the pic- 
ws, When the prints are stripped off, any collodion adherent 
the glass should be scraped off with a knife, and the plates 
ll then be ready for use again, simply by polishing with wax, 
qubbing them over with French chalk. 
ates are used, provided they are not wetted, the less waxing or 
ing they will require to prevent the collodion sticking. 


Indeed, the more the 


Enamelling with Celluloid. 

The above is the method most. generally adopted, yet a far 
better way, and one that involves much Jess trouble, is to enamel 
with thin celluloid. This, however, requires a special, but pot 
expensive, appliance, consisting of an iron slab, and a heavy 
iron roller, weighing from three-quarters of a hundredweight to 
a hundredweight, according to size, and some eight inches in 
diameter. The roller is heated, from the inside, by gas sapplied 
by a flexible tube, and made ag hot as the hand can well bear. 
The print to be enamelled is immersed, for a minute or so, in 
methylated spirit, drained, and laid, face upward, on the slab, 
with two or three thicknesses of blotting-paper below it, to ab- 
sorb the superfluous spirit. A piece of the celluloid is then 
placed on it, and the heated roller passed slowly over it two or 
three times. The celluloid is thus caused to adhere firmly to 
the print. Tt will be seen that this system of enamelling in- 
volves far less trouble than that first described. It also has the 
advantage that the surface of the celluloid, being so much harder 
than that of collodion, is not so liable to become abraded by 
slight friction. Thin celluloid suitable for the purpose is sold 
in sheets 36 by 20 inches, and can, of course, be cut to any size. 

Wiuram MicHetn. 


A NEW MEANS OF SHARPENING CELESTIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


IMAGES. 


fone the many devices, combination of which has made possible 
ssuccessful photographing here of Mars, enabling the canals of the 
met to print their own record on the film, next to steadiness of air 
ne is more vital than the approximate monochromatisation of the 


ugh to show. 


ct with both, 
photographic 


tunent in de 


ued by the 
kin the case 
tye had faile 
Ms true. For 


of planetary detail 
ith rarely permits approach to per 
«s the chromatism of the telescope. While, lastly, linked for bad 
is the relative insensitiveness and granularity of 
plate. It is the latter’s comparative slowness of 
ion and coarseness of grain that renders the eye the more delicate 
cipherment of the sort. 
ib € prolongation of the effect, and to the accentuation of contrast 
x film, the camera has recently done some surprising 
ristering what, without its prompting, 
The main proposition, however, re- 
accuracy of form in the Martian markings one must 
to the eye, for the finer detail) comes out by flashes 


e planet, however, is a much mor 
hy than our satellite, inasmuch as 

exture. To reveal the canals inv 
nfar surpassing that sufficient to m 
moon; as the scale upon which t 
Now several things militate against the obtaining 
asharpness of delineation of the degree required for the register- 
Chief, of course, is unsteadiness of the air, 


d to detect 


of Mars in 


ht got by the use of a suitable colour screen placedi in the cone of 
s before that reaches the sensitive plate. For by means of this 
of focus essential to definition. 
was by application of the princip’ ! 
ellent pictures of the moon which marked so great an advance in 
tstial photography, and a colour screen of much the same character 
s first employed here by Mr. Lamp 
tspecially designed by Mr. Wallace for the collour-curve of the 


e that Ritchey secured his 


and in photographing Mars, 


re difficult subject for photo- 


he markings desired are of a 
olives the getting of a defini- 
ake beautiful portraitures of 
ne two pictures are made is 


ection in the image. Next 


Nevertheless, owing to a 


l prolonged exposure results only in a blur. 


Ib reduce the 
the essentials 

Oreduce the li 
Mage in whic 


O SUCCESS. 


IS a bar in 


time of action to its shortest compass is thus one 
On the other hand, to shorten the time 
ght, and a modicum of light is necessary to securing 
h the finer detail shall show. Here again the plate 
he coarseness of its grain as compared with the 


thone of my plates at this opposition a canal stood recorded where none had 


Hinsly disclosed itself. 
“en for the first time. 


On searching for it visually the next night, the canal 


(A communication to the current issue of “ Popular Astronomy.”) 


markings to be registered, since to magnify the image much is 
prohibitive to the getting of any revelation at all. What has been 
said will give some idea of the difficulties to be overcome. 

It is evident, then, that two points must be assured. Enough 
light action on the one hand and approximate monochromatism on 
the other. To attain these two results has been one of Mr. Lamp- 
land’s exhaustive studies in this field for the last four years. He 
has carefully tested alll kinds of plates, and we have eyen gone so 
far as to try to get new plates made for us. 

During this time Mr. V. M. Slipher had been engaged in experi- 
merts upon bathing plates for extension of action into red. His 


CoLtouR CURVE oF LOWELL REFRACTOR. 


44.00 4800 5200 5600 6000 6400 6800 7200 


The ordinates represent focal distances in millimeters ; the abscissa, 
wave lengths of the spectral rays. 
(Positions determined by Mr. V. M. slipher.) 


remarkable success led me to a new departure. Mr. Slipher’s plates 
were for spectroscopic purposes, but in considering the colour-curve 
of the 24-inch objective, it occurred to me that another use might 
be made of them, to wit: that unity of focus might be more nearly 
approached without loss of light by bathing the plates in suitable 
solutions for prolongation of their sensitiveness into the red, and 
then cutting off the light of greater focal length toward the blue by a 
colour-screen specially contrived for the purpose. By previous colour- 
sereens the light admitted had been made up of rays extending from 
wave-lengths A = 4660 or A = 4700 to the extreme limits red-wards 
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»f the sensitive plate which in the case of unbathed plates stopped 
in the yellow; even Cramer’s Instantaneous Isochromatic only going 
to ~ = 6000. 

Now, according to the colour-curye of the 24-inch objective, and 
for that of Clark’s glasses generally, the light waves for A = 4600 
are not brought to the same focus as those for A = 6000, falling in 
the case of the 24-inch some 12-mm. beyond it. Light from them, 
therefore, is worse than useless in the formation’ of the image where 
form is what is sought. For though they add to the intensity, they 
detract from the definition. To secure the maximum effectiveness 
the problem consisted in integrating, as it were, the illumination 
within such limits as to give sufficient light with the least focal 
deviation between the different rays. Their intensities had to be 
summed, weighted for their respective focal lengths. 

Investigation on my part indicated A = 5000 as the blue-ward 
limit of the light to be admitted to attain the best result. Accord- 
ingly I asked Mr. Wallace to construct for us botha solid and a liquid 
filter to cut off all the rays up to that point, which, with some diffi- 
culty for precision, he very successfully did. 


figure 1, the ordinates 
wave-lengths of the 


The colour-curve of the objective is given in 
representing the focal length, the abscisse the 
several spectral rays. It will first be noticed that F, A = 4861 and 
B, A = 6875 have the same focus, the result striven for by Clark in 
the grinding of the glass; and, secondly, that any light of less wave- 
length than F has a focus further out, increasingly so as the wave- 
length is decreased. Also that the curve is flatter, or in other words, 
the focal distances of neighbouring rays differ less from one another 
in the region of the yellow or about A = 5600 than in any other part 
of the spectrum. The nearer the rays to be used are, therefore, to 
this minimum focus the less the resulting image will be blurred, and 
especially must the rays at the blue end be excluded, as the focal 
curve falls much more rapidly on that side than on the red. 


Turning now to the combination-bathed plates and selecting two, 
we perceive one bathed with pinaverdol and pinacyanol, the other 
with pinaverdol, pinacyanol and pinachrome (figure 2); that their 
curves of sensitiveness run approximately level from a minimum at 
about A = 5000 to A = 6500 and A = 6800 respectively, or in the 
case of the liatter from about F to B, and of the former from F to ©; 
both including far more of the red rays than the unbathed plates. 
By bathing, therefore, enough rays could be secured at the red end 
to offset the loss of light from cutting out those between A = 4600 
and A = 5000, and at the same time secure a less deviation in their 
integrated focal lengths. With the plate bathed in pinaverdol and 
pinacyanol, one should be able theoretically much illu- 
mination as with an unbathed one, after cutting out all the rays 
below A = 5000 and, with a total deviation in the extreme focal 
lengths of only 4.4 mm. as against 12.4 mm., or but a third as much, 
not to mention the fact that in the unbathed the intensity of the 
out-of-focus rays is relatively much greater. The conception was 
theoretically sound; it only remained to see if it would work in 
practice. 

The screen was first tried on Seed “23” plates bathed in a solution 
of pinachrome and pinacyanol undér Mr. Slipher’s able manipula- 
tion, and then exposed by meat the telescope. Owing to the unavoid- 
able introduction of other factors, increased length of exposure pyin- 
cipally due to the relative slowness of the Seed “23” further accen- 
tuated by the bathing, the result was not successful, Mr. Slipher 
being of the opinion that the developer used, pyro, had some hand in 
the failure. Whatever the cause, desire to get photographs of the 
planet induced me to defer the experiment in. this form, though I 
hope to take it up later. In the meantime I applied the device to 
Cramer’s Instantaneous Isochromatic plates, and this time with 
success. 


o obtain as 


The curve of sensitiveness of the Isochromatic plates, Fig. 2, is 
peculiar. Though the plate is called the Isochromatic Instantaneous. 


it is neither isochromatic nor instantaneous, and stands justified o 
its name only on the syllogistic ground that two negatives make ai 
affirmative. But its very lack of isochromatism proved its salvation 
For, in it we note two maxima, one about A = 4600 and another a 
A = 5650: while a minimum exists ata = 5000. The theoreti 
difference here, between the action of the two screens, is evident a 
glance. The yellow or old one admits out-of-focus rays of theoreti 
cally great intensity between A = 4600 and 2 = 56000 which th 
orange screen at A = 5000 entirely cuts out. 


Exposing a plate of this kind on Mars in our usual way—a metho 
by which fifty or more images are taken consecutively on a singl 
plate in a few minutes—I took half the number behind the old screen 
and then replacing it by the new one, took as many more, both set 
being exposed equally, about two seconds being given to each image 
The plate was then developed as a whole. The result stood self 


CURVES OF SENSITIVENESS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLA‘ 


@. 


4400 4800 5200 


1. Yellow screen, old. 


5600 6000 6400 


2. Yellow screen, old. 


6800 7200 
3. Orange screen, new.. 


a, Cramer's Instantaneous Isochromatic. 
6, Seed 20 bathed with Pinaverdol and Pinacyanol. 
ce. Seed 20 bathed with Pinachrome and Pinacyanol. 
d. Seed 20 unbathed. 

Fig. 2. 


confessed. The detail came out sharper in the images taken wit 
he orange screen than with those taken with the yellow, althoug 
he images of the former were not quite so dense on the averagt 
showing that in their case a slightly longer exposure would generall 
e necessary. 


In order to be sure that the outcome was not due to change in th 
seeing during ‘the interval, short as was the time between the fir: 
image and the last, I later exposed another plate in the same wav, an 
o the like conclusion. The orange screen gave the sharper defin 
ion, while the exposure time for effect was about as 7 to 6. 

The bettering of the image was much greater than I had antic 
pated, and than the spectrograms taken with the two colour-screer 
respectively, and here reproduced, would show. I regret that it | 
out of the question to reproduce satisfactorily the images showin 
the success of the theory, for the improvement, though evident in th 
original prints, loses too much in definition by reproduction processe: 


This improvement has come too late to affect our results at th 
opposition, but I trust to put it in practice at the opposition of tw 
years hence. PrrcivaL Lowe Lt. 


Royan Arserr Insrrrurn, Wrypsor.—A photographic exhibition 
will be held in the above institute on February 19 and 20, 1908, under 
the patronage of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, the Mayor of Windsor, Viscount Maitland, Sir 
Benjamin Stone, and other distinguished personages. There will 


be both open and local classes for amateurs and professionals, | 
each of which (with the exception of one class) a bronze plaque wi 
be placed at the disposal of the judges for award. Entry forms a1 
now ready, and may be obtained from the secretary, Mr. J. V 
Gooch, 9, High Street, Windsor. 
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A NEW TYPE OF BRILLIANT FINDER. 


[The following description of the new mirror-finder, designed by 
from the current issue of “Eder’s Jahrbuch.” A more Reiical 
PxrorocrapHy for October 18 last, on the occasion of the publicatioa 
from the inventor will perhaps better explain the advantages of the 


Incirep by the frequent complaints of the ordinary finder in 


Riera: 


the autumn of 1906, I took up the question of making one on an 
entirely new principle, which should do away with all the disadvan- 
tages of the existing types. 

The ordinary Newton finder (the direct vision concave lens— 
Ips. B.J.) is certainly satisfactory to a great extent, but the chief 
disadvantage is that the camera must be held level with the eye. 
Although this is undoubtedly the correct position, it is not a 
favourite one with amateurs for the reasons it is not comfortable 


6 


\\ 


Fig. 2. 


and renders it difficult to work unnoticed. The ideal finder for 
amateurs is one that can be looked down on. 

A good finder should fulfil as far as possible the following re- 
quirments:—1. The image must be as large as possible and the 
tight way round, not upside down or reversed. 2. The finder must 
be free from troublesome reflections and be very brilliant, so that 
it can be used in the open in bright light, a point in which many 
brilliant finders fail. 

The fulfilment of these conditions appeared to me to be most 
readily effected by means of a mirror. If a spherical concave 
mirror is placed in the line of sight (Fig. 1.) and looked in from 
above a vright, clear picture of an object is seen, which is, how- 


the optical director of the Busch factory at Rathenow, is translated 
description of the instrument appeared in Tum Britis JouRNAL OF 


of the patent specification, but the following more popular account 
new finder.—Eps. B.J.] 


ever, very badly Uistorted and reversed as regards right and left, 
as with all finders that are looked down on. I considered that 
the distortion could be cured by departing from the spherical form 
and the thought occurred to me to give it the form of a convex 
instead of a concave mirror across the meridian (paper) plane. 

At the risk of being considered an absolutely empirical or rule- 
of-thumb worker, I may state that the first experiment was made 


Gs 


with a Benedictine bottle, the neck of which has something of the 
desired shape. The experiment was a complete success. 

The surface of the finder-mirror must therefore haye a double 
curvature, the so-called saddle surface, a shape which, so far as I 
know, has not been previously used in optics. There is no great 
difficulty in making such a surface. The desired surface is a sec- 
tion of a so-called “chamfer.” (Fig. 2.) 

In order to obviate the rather great distortion remaining, I gave 
the convex (side) curvatures different values in zones. This can be 
easily done by choosing a chamfer (Fig. 2), in which @ has a 
greater diameter than 6. Obviously, one can calculate mathemati- 
cally the surfaces, so that every distortion would disappear. For 
photographic work the above method, however, is quite satisiac- 
tory. 

The mirror surface of the new finder, “Sellar,’’ is extremely 
interesting optically. It is hermaphrodite, in the direction of 
the line of sight it is concave, but at right-angles thereto convex. It 


= 


Fig. 4. 


is impossible, therefore, to project an image by means of the finder 
on to a ground glass, as one would obtain instead of points image 
lines, and the latter, corresponding to the principal curvatures of 
the mirror, are partly real and partly virtual. When looked at the 
two constituent images merge into a single bright, clear image, 
jn consequence of the slight accommodation of the eye. 

The new finder, which has been introduced commercially by the 
Rathenower Optische Industrie-Anstalt, formerly Emil Busch, un- 
der the name of “Sellar” for the various foci and sizes of plates, 
is shown in Figs. 3 and 4. It takes up no more room than the usual 
concave finder. It may also ibe mentioned that the new finder and 
its various modifications have been protected in Germany and other 
countries. K. Marcin. 


on Saturday last received a 


Mr. fans INCY rchester. 7 
r. Watrer Pouncy, of Dorchester, ‘Ambassador, 


letter from Count Paul Wolff-Metternich, the German 


stating that the German Hmperor had been. graciously pleased to 
accept two large photographs of Corfe Castle, which Mr. Pouncy 
sent him, and conveying to 
for the gift, : 

BLaIRGOWRIE PHOTOGRAPHIC Assocration.—At the last monthly 
meeting a very handsome volume, “ Women 


had 
him his Imperial Majesty’s best thanks 


Painters of the World,” 


was presented to the Association by Mr. A. Geekie, Coupar Angus, the 
president, who was very cordially thanked. The result of the “ Flower 
Study” competition was announced—1 and 2, W. D. M. Falconer ; 
3, D. G. Monair. A large number of prints were handed. in for the 
“Figure Study” competition. An. interesting manuscript magazine 
was submitted and read by Mr. L. Falconer, jun., the editor, and: 
was favourably criticised. 
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A SUGGESTED SYSTEM OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Herr Kéniericupr Uncarriscun Sextronsrat Pavt von Joano- 
vicH, of Budapest, in the current number of the “ Photographis 
Korrespondenz,” makes the following statement as to his 
system of development. If borne out in practice his 


particular 


should certainly revolutionise our present methods of working. 
Among other advantages claimed for the process are its rapidity 
Two tanks are used. 


and cheapness. 
I. Metol 


One is filled with a solution of 


5 gms. 
Hydroquinone 5 gms. 
Sodium sulphite .. 100 gms. 
Wi aihetn cs. Sakshi areata 1,000 ces. 


The other with 


Il. Potassium carbonate 


100 gms. 
Water 


1,000 ces. 

Twelve plates, placed in a metal rack, are lowered into the tank 
containing Solution I., are moved up and down to dislodge any air- 
bells, and then left for thirty seconds. The rack is then removed 
and placed in the potash (II.) solution for 30 seconds, then instantly 
rinsed and fixed. Single piates may be treated in flat dishes in the 
same way. 

As the plates are removed from the Solution T. after half a minute, 
only just the amount of the reducing solution which can be taken up 
by the gelatine in that time is used. This quantity is so smal] that 
when the plates are placed in II. solution, over-development cannot 
occur, and the silver bromide is reduced in proportion to the exposure. 
Tf the exposed particles of silver bromide are reduced, and the small 


quantity of absorbed developing agent used up, the action stops, since 
there is no longer any reducing solution present. The unexposed 
parts are not affected in the presence of the minimum quantity of 
the reducing solution absorbed in the first tank. Fog cannot form, 
hard negatives are extremely rare, as this defect is mostly caused by 
prolonged treatment of the plate in the hope of developing the unex- 
posed portions. As the developing solution is allowed to act equally 
over the whole plate, the more fully exposed parts are over-developed, 

» fog is caused. By the new method this danger is as good as 


excl 


luded. 


The cheapness of the process is due to the fact that the Solution T. 
can be repeatedly used, as the quantity of solution absorbed by the 
plates is very small. 

Solution II. is the only one which suffers. After every fifth or sixth 
dozen. plates a fresh solution must be made up. 

Another advantage according to the author is that the process is 
purely mechanical. Control of the plates during development is not 


required, is, indeed, useless. (We would also add impossible.—Eds., 


“B.J.”). What is exposed is promptly reduced. Thus the process is 
simple. Everyone able to follow the very simple directions can 


immediately develop with excellent results. 
therefore appeal to beginners. 
Another advantage claimed by the author is t 
development can be carried out in total) darkness. 
Tt should be added that every developing agent, with the 
tion of amidol, which requires no alkali, 
All alkalies, either carbonate or 


The process should 


hat on his system 


excep- 
can be used for this method, 
caustic, may be used. 


FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(The Abstract of a Paper read by Mr. E. Seymour before the R 


Mr. Srymour said that in his little studio, which was a coach-house, 
he softened the light by means of art muslin. The width of the place 
was 4ft. 9in. He did not believe that it was necessary to work eigh 
or nine feet away from the source of light, and all his studies were 
made within two feet of the glass. He had a packing case and a 
drawing board on which he arranged his studies. For backgrounds 
he used picture-framers’ cards, choosing the shade according to the 
subject, so as to obviate hardness. He carried out the work o' 
arrangement by means ot wires and pins of various sizes. He fastened 
the flowers right on to the background, thereby giving them shadow 
and strength. The pins, even when liberally used, were not at al 
obtrusive in the resulting photograph. When seen, he said, they 
looked like dewdrops. He ciaimed that in. some cases the pin or nai 
improved the result, a three-inch nail in a 
appearing like a bit of rugged bark. 
instead of pins. 


branch of apples ‘study 
With pansies he used wires 
He did not often use vases as receptacles for the 
flowers, finding that they gave a top-heavy appearance to the arrange- 
ment. When he did use them he used also a lighter background, 
and tried, by keeping the vase in the shadow as much as possible, to 
make it merely an after-thought of the picture. In some cases he used 
scooped-out potatoes as receptacles for the flowers, and when table- 
cloths were needed to complete a study he used brown paper, which 
was cheap and effective, all the more so if it had previously been used 
for packing. 

He used an ordinary studio camera and studio stand, and a whole- 
plate Goerz lens made to cover 12 x 10 by stopping down. His 
favourite plate was the Barnet orthochromatic, but he rarely used a 
screen. He was able so to select his colours that blue rarely came 


into his compositions, and therefore the main reason for the use 
of a screen disappeared. With regard to the exposure, if he found 
it necessary to give ten seconds for the white, he would give twenty 


seconds for the yellow, and, if bordering on orange or deep yellow, | dandelions, 


oyal Photographic Society.) 


forty seconds. In fact, he continually over-exposed, giving the yellow 
colours the opportunity, as it were, to fix themselves upon the plate. 
He admitted to a partiality for yellow flowers, which he photographed 
in preference to all others. In many cases, such as the poppy and 
other delicate blooms, the exposure needed to be fairly rapid in order 
to obviate difficulty arising from the movement of the flower and 
the curling of the leaves, 

In development he used the “Imperial pyro-soda” formula, less 
the bromide, which he found clogged the shadows. His practice was 
to take three ounces of No. 1 to half an ounce or one ounce of 
No. 2. The secret of success in flower photography was to expose for 


the shadows and develop for the high-lights. Directly the ighest 
light became sufficiently dense, so that the texture could just be 
seen, and the other high-lights were beginning to appear, he took 


the plate out of the developing bath, and put it into the hypo solu- 
tion; there was no time for washing, If it had been under-developed 
he could always build up the image with mercuric iodide. Prolonged 
development would give him contrast, but at a sacrifice, for the 
succeeding half-tones following in the wake of the highest light, which 
was already dense, would join forces, as it were, to extinguish the 
detail in the high-lights, just where it was above all things needful 
in flower photography. He did not mind how flat the negative was, 
he could build it up as much as he pleased by intensification. But 
if development were allowed to go on in the ordinary way it meant 
the disappearance of texture and softness. 

Proceeding to speak of composition, Mr Seymour said that he first 
conceived an idea of what he wanted, and then made his subjects 
“go that way.” He was at first in the habit of photographing his 
flowers as soon as possible after they were picked, but now he always 
picked them over-night, kept them in a cool place, and photographed 
them the next morning, when they showed up quite fresh, except 

which were not amenable to that form of tre 


atment. 
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He laid stress on the value of side-lighting. In some cases he turned 
his studies away from the light, at an angle of 45 degrees. Texture 
and light and shade were lost if the subject were too much to the 
light, while beautiful effects could be produced when the light just 
caught the tip of the flowers. He dwelt upon “the art of leaving 
out,” and impressed upon his audience the necessity of judging the 
arrangement through the camera. Many studies, he said, appear 
to be beautiful to the eye, but, seen through the camera, were shown 
at once to be too crowded and lacking in simplicity to be effective 
as photographs. 

He showed some excellent results in fruit photography, and said 
that the best tone value photograph he had ever produced was one 
of a bench of black and green grapes, which was remarkable for the 
strong shadow and texture of the fruit. Grapes with much bloom were 
bad from a photographic point of view. Leaves often lent themselves 
to beautiful compositions, although as a general rule the aim should 
be to have the leaf noticed last of all. Raspberry leaves and the 
leaves of the pink American currant were particularly good. The 
structure of the leaf of the nettle was also very beautiful. It was 
Rodin who said that there was as much beauty in a leaf as there was 
ina mountain, if only we were able to see it. Mr. Seymour found 
it useful, just before exposing, to wet the green leaves with a sponge 
of cotton wool, the greens appearing much lighter when wet. One 
of the advantages of flower photography was that the artificial was 
often indistinguishable from the real, and on one occasion, wanting 
some flowers to complete a composition, and finding none available, 
he took some flowers from a picture hat, thereby making a very 
effective study. Mr. Seymour added that his best picture, which 
had been sold fifteen or twenty times over in the exhibitions, was 
study of currants, and owed its arrangement to the suggestion 
of a friend. The arrangement displeased Mr. Seymour at first, but 
he ultimately decided to waste a plate upon it, with the above result. 
One of the flowers which gives hard prints, he said, was the dahlia, 
on account of the heavy shadows which it casts. 
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SE TEER 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
DRESDEN, 1909. 


Iy publishing the English version of the prospectus of the proposed 
International Exhibition of Photography, to be held in Dresden in 
1909, we should mention some few of the names of those who have 
consented to serve on the Council of Organisation. Among the 
well-known Continental authorities who have thus given the exhibi- 
tio their support are: Herren R. Dihrkoop, Hugo Erfurth, 
Heinrich Ernemann, the well-known maker of cameras, C. P. Goerz, 
Fritz Hansen, and Franz Goeke, Ernst Juhl, Fritz Loescher, L. 
Mayerhofer, director of the Peiitz plate factory, Dr. Adolf Miethe, 
Dr. Neuhauss, Dr. Schultz-Hencke, and A. Schwarz, of the Neue 
Photographische Gesellschaft. 
The exhibition will have solely for its own purposes the large 
block of buildings erected by the Dresden Municipality, and 
including 14 acres of covered space and 16 acres of grounds, wheze, 
tom May to October, 1909, a collection of exhibits is to be brought 
together, which it is hoped will be thoroughly representative of the 
photographic art, science, and industry of all countries. We under- 
stand that in the sections devoted to the photographic trade com- 
Petition for the awards will be between exhibitors of each separate 
country only, a policy which should relieve the management from 
e charge of favouring their own country above others. 

- The generaj offices of the exhibition, whence the prospectus may 
he obtained on addressing a postcard, are Hotel Stadt Berlin, 1 
Neumarkt, Dresden, but we understand that Mr. E. O. Hoppe, 
ERP.S., of 10, Margravine Gardens, Baronscourt, London, 
W., has been appointed honorary secretary of the exhibition for 


te 


England, and is prepared to deal with inquiries of 


a general nature 


and to refer them 
Tho following is 
The Internationa 


he a collective representation of Photography in al 
m all civilised countries. 


Photography and i 


o the proper quarter in Dresden. 
the official prospectus of the exhibition :— 

1 Photographic Exhibition, Dresden, 1909, is to 
its branches and 
It is proposed to show the evolution of 
s achievements in Art, Science, and Commerce, 


Its technical application and its various branches. 


To this end the following classes have been arranged :— 


I.—Evotvrion, Scrmncr, anp Sprctan Apprication or PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(a) History of Photography. 9. Photogrammetry (including 


(b) Colleges for Photography. Architectural and Geometrical 
(c) Photographic Literature. 10 eae eae M a 

aa. 2 : raph a 
(d) Scientific Photography. rarieetion, ae ee 


. Astronomical Photography. 
2. Meteorological Photography. 
3. Botanical Photography. 

4. Zoological Photography: 
5 
6. 


11. Photography in Government, 
Administration of Justice, 
Trade and Public Committees. 

12. Photography in Physics: 

13; Photography in Chemistry. « 

14. Photography in Scientific 

bge Ray Photography in search and Experiments. 

eee see : (e) Ethnological Photography. 

a Gace pene eee Aa) Entertainment and Instruc- 

. Balloon Photography. tion by Photography. 

(g) Colour Photography. 


2 


5. Anthropological Photography. 
6. Pathological Photography (including 
Rontgen 


Re- 


ie 


II.—ComMerctaL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(b) Photographic Reproduction 


Processes. 


(a) Professional Photography. 


TI.—Amarrvur PHorocraPny. 
IV.—PxHorocRApHic INDUSTRY. 
Ia.—History or PHorograpny. 

This class will be divided into: 

(a) History of Pictorial Photo- (b) History of Technical Photo- 

graphy. graphy. 

posed to show as far as possible everything which has 
ortant part in the invention and evolution of photo- 
pictures will be shown in chronological order, when 
possible with particulars as to authorship, the year of production 
and the process employed. Where it is thought of importance a 
short biographical note of the author will be given, with account of 
what practical value his work has been to the development of photo- 
graphy, and its relation to later improvements. 

In a separate sub-division there will be a portrait gallery of those 
whose work and investigation have been of special value, possibly 
with particulars of their work. Also all available documents, mana- 
scripts, and letters in any way relating to the history of photo- 
graphy, will be included here. 

‘There will further be a special class to demonstrate the evolution 
and extension of photography as applied to technical, artistic, and 
scientific purposes, and the revolution photography has brought 
into the technique of pictorial reproduction, together with its in- 
fluence on various departments of civilisation. 

Under the history of technique will be shown all appliances, 
lenses, apparatus, and other articles used at any time for photo- 
graphy, in chronological order. The objects will have the names 
of the authors, the year of production, and all further particulars 
attached. 

Illustrations of the history of photographic industry will be found 
here, such as photographs of the making of the camera, of the 
manufacture of lenses, of the production of plates and papers, the 
way in which the technical articles were first used, and their 
development from simple’ handiworks into objects of wholesale 
manufacture. 

Under this class will also come statistics and all varticulars of 
the nationa] domestic importance of photography and the industries 
connected with it, with reviews of its present strength and standard 
professionally. 

This class will be thoroughly international—that is to say, it will 
not be separated into different countries; only chronological order 
will be maintained. It may possibly be divided into periods. All 
objects shown under History must have been in existence for at least 
five years. 

Trophies will be given. 

Ib.—CoLLEGES FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It is proj 
played an im 
graphy. The 


In this division will be exhibited the arrangements, appliances, 
and working methods of existing schools and colleges, with par- 
ticulars of their different aims and degrees of success. It will be 
a means of comparing what has been achieved in the way of photo- 
graphic instruction and showing how it is done. 

A special division will contain testing apparatus for lenses, plates, 
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and papers, with method 

photographic laboratories. 
This class will be divided into countries. 
Trophies at the discretion of the jury. 


of employment, and the arrangement of 


I c.—PxHotocrarHic LireRATURE. 


There will be no sub-divisions in this class, except as to languages. 
It will take the form of a library and reading-room, furnished with 
all writing requisites. All books and periodicals relating to photo- 
graphy; or any branches connected with photography, will be 
admitted. | 

Trophies at the discretion of the jury. 
Class prize: Plaques for special merit. 


Ld.—Screntiric PHoroGRAPHy. 


This class will be divided in t 
Further classes may be added. 
The arrangement of these classes is international. T 
Scientific Division is to give a complete survey of the employments 
photography finds for scientific purposes. No special qualities will 
be demanded in the pictures, but they must show the object depicted 
in a clear and correct manner ; they must also be technically perfe 
Details as to object photographed, purpose of picture, and ‘its rela 
tion to science, and, where feasible, manner of taking, apparatus 
used, etc., should be given. | 
The classes will be again sub-divided, so that each part will affove 
general view of the whole of that branch. In such a division | 
there can be. shown special apparatus and expedients used, so long | 
as they ar2 not objects of industrial produce. 
Trophies. 


e manner befo1e stated. 


he whole | 


Le.—EtTunoLoeicaL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In this division all the larger countries of the world are to exhibit 
their particular beauties in mature and art, or the characteristic | 
features of their people and land. The colonies should, for the time 
being, incorporate themselves with their mother-country, so that 
this exhibition, which is to be in the principal hall of the Exhibition 
Buildings, will afford a view of the beauties and characteristics of 
the nations of the whole world. 

Naturally only a rough idea of the countries will be obtained in 
this way, but, all the same, it should prove instructive to the public 
in general, and reveal fresh fields of interest to the large propor- 
tion of travellers who visit Dresden. 

A few objects relating to the art and ethnography of the different 
nations are to be depicted here to complete the picture. The whole 
is to form the great central point of the Exhibition, to emphasise | 
the internationality of its character and to show the sphere of | 
representation from which the various classes are made, 


1 f.— ENTERTAINMENT AND INSTRUCTION BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This class will be divided anto :— 
Stereoscopic Photography. The Optical Lantern. 
Cinematography. Methods of Photographic Tn- 
struction. | 
Each division will be sub-divided according to countries. Pic- 


tures and all kinds of apparatus, light arrangements, etc., relating | 
to any of the above branches, will be shown. It is intended to | 
fit up stereoscopic panoramas, revolving stereoscopes, and to give 
lantern lectures, cinematographic displays, etc. 

It is proposed to show here to what extent photography is used 
for instruction in schools, etc. 

It has further been arranged that regular lectures shall be given 
in the separate divisions of the Exhibitions, such as portraiture, | 
astronomical photography, etc., with practical demonstrations. 

Trophies at the discretion of the jury. 

Class Prizes: Diplomas for gold and silver medals. 


CoLotr PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ig. 


This class will be divided into countries. It is proposed to show 
here everything of practical innportance in the employment of colour 
photography. The pictures will not be judged as to artistic merit, 


but they must be the sole work of the exhibitor, and y-roduced 
by photographic means. Details must be supplied as to technique | 
employed Unlike in the other divisions, apparatus and appliances | 


of colour photography may be shown at the same time. Demonstra- 
tions of the various colour-processes may possibly be given. 
Trophies. 


II a.—Prore 

This class is divided into: 
Portraits. 

Groups and Genre-pictures. 


SSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Landscapes. 
Technical Photography. 
owns, and, if 


A division into countries, 
be made. Pictorial merit will be demand 
and a jury will be appointed for judgment. Only those using photo- 
graphy as a profession will be eligible in this class. The method 
of production is optional, but prints should not be smaller than halt- 
plate size, and must be the sole work of the exhibitor, or etnanating 
from his or her studio. All pictures must be sent in framed. 

In the technical division prints of a commercial and technical 
character, such as photographs of machinery, or for posters, calendars, 
decorative purposes, etc., will be exhibited. Also in these pictures 
a certain standard of artistic merit will be.demanded in so far as 
compatible with the nature of the photograph. The object of this 
class, as a whole, will be to show the present-day standard of pro- 
fessional photography in portraiture, landscape, or illustration. 

Trophies. 

Diplomas for gold and silver medals. 

Placing “hors de concours” by the 
tinction in this class. 


advisable, societies will 


ed in the pictures shown, 


jury will be the highest dis- 


Il 6.—Puorograryic Repropuction Proct 


The following divisions will be mad 

(a) Direct Photographic Repro-  (b) 
duction (including rotary 
printing, pictorial postcard 
printing, photographic cera- 
mics, etc.). 


e2— 
Indirect Photographic Re- 
production (including photo 
mechanical processes, such 
as photogravure, half-tone,. 
and block-making). 


This class will be divided imto countries. Here are to be shown 
as far as possible not only the results of all different kinds of technics 
and processes in photography, but also their manner of employmen‘, 
if feasible by the representation of the printing machines at work. 
The process of block-making in all its different stages, from the 
first taking of the photograph to the finished printed article, will be 
shown. All materials, machinery, raw products, papers, etc., used 
in the reproduction of a photograph will be included here. 

Diplomas for gold and silver medals. 

Trophies at the discretion of the jury. 


Il— 
1 be divi 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ed into :— 
Landscapes. 


T. 


Portraiture. 
Groups and Genre Pictures. 


nis class wi 


There will be sub-divisions into countries, towns, or societies. 
Pictorial merit will be demanded in the pictures shown, and a jury 
will be appointed for judgment. Only amateurs will be eligible. 
The method of production is optional, but prints smaller than half- 
plate should be avoided, and each picture must be the sole work 
of the exhibitor. 

It is proposed to give in this class a comprehensive representatiou 
of what has been achieved by amateur photography. On account 
of the large number of productions in this field only the best can 
be admitted for exhibition. 

Trophies at the discretion of the jury. 

Class Prizes: Plaques. 


IV.—PxHotograPHic INDUSTRY. 
The following divisions will be made :— 
Photographic Papers. 
Photographic Apparatus. 


Cameras and Lenses. 
Dry Plates and Films. 
Chemicals. 

The sub-divisions will be according to countries. 

This class, which will probably be the largest in the Exhibition, 
will give a general idea of the industry photography has created. 
It is proposed to show here cameras, lenses, plates, etc., not only 
as finished articles, but also during the process of their manufacture 
from the raw products. These raw products will be displayed, and 
the machinery used in the manufacture of each article will be shown 
at work. There will be illustrations of the manufacture of lenses, 
the making of glass plates, machinery for preparing sensitive plates 
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and papers, and the exhibition of raw paper and other materials 
with demonstration of their process of making. Methods of artificial 
lighting, studio construction and arrangements will be exhibited. 

This collection of articles of manufacture is to be on a larger sca‘e 
than any hitherto made, at the same time it is not to simply con- 
sist of a meaning heap of dry plates, printing paper, glasses 
and bottles, incomprehensible to the general public, but it is desired 
that the apparatus, lenses, etc., shall be shown opened out and in 
sections, the comparison of plates and papens exemplified by actual 
results; in short, each exhibitor should display his originality and 
make his exhibit as attractive and useful as possible. At the same 
time the Exhibition must not lose its collective character. 

Each object must be manufactured by the exhibitor, or must be 
sold under his trade-mark. 

Machinery for manufacture of objects for photography, equip- 
ments and appurtenances for photographic studios or businesses, 
and all kinds of frames may be exhibited here. 

Trophies at the discretion of the jury. 

Class Prizes: Diplomas for gold and silver medals. 

ee eee 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
ATTENDANCE OF OFFICERS. 


The following are the official figures of attendances of officers 
members of council and committeemen during 1907 :— 
ATTENDANCES OF OFFICERS, MEMBERS OF COUNCIL AND 
COMMITTEEMEN DURING 1907. 
| Number of attendances 
Council | Committee ag 
Meetings. | Meetings. Ss 
Number of | Number of Name. 
possible possible Council | Committee 
attendances|attendances Meetings: | Meetings. 
14 Ex eficio all) J. C. S: Mummery, A.R.I.B.A. 13 4 
(President) 
14 —_ The Karl of Crawford, ) = == 
K.T., F.B.S. 
14 | -- Sir W. Abney, K.C.B., Vice- = ae 
| 5 D.C.L, ¥.R.S. ee 
4 | 2 Sir Joseph W: Swan, { = S a 
| D8e., MA, FIRS | 7 
14 | 4 Maj.-Gen. J. Water- = ae 
house, I.A. I 
14 Fx oficio all) J. Sterry (Hon, Treasurer) oer " ‘A 
dealing with 
finance. 
i = Francis Ince (Hon. Solicitor)... os = 
i 4 A.W. W. Bartlett... Wyo a 10 4 
ic) 0} H. W. Bennett ie) a fee " = 
14 4 Leslie E. Clift oon eed atk 4 
3 2 Douglas English. M. TA: = es 
12 = INS Wie Bvershed, M.R.C: g., i 10 = 
He R.C.P. 
14 2 . E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S. a il 1 
14 = John H. Gear ae ave 10 = 
3 = Sir W. J. Herschel, Bt. = = 
14 4 B. T. Holding +0 oe ons sil il 
4 3 F. Hollyer” ... = es 
4 - Gen. Lindsay Johnson, M.A.,M.D., 3 es 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S. 
i 2 Rev, F.C. Lambert, M.A. T 1 
14 3 Furley Lewis ee 12 3 
l4 — Ernest Marriage .., 10 — 
12 =_ ‘Arthur Marshall, AvR.1.B. A. @ = 
12 2 C. E. K. Mees, D.Sc., F Sh 5 al 
14 = F. J. Mortimer is 13 2 
8 2 C. H, Oakden : 2 2 
12 1 ©, Welborne Piver ... i 1 
14 4 E. Sanger Shepherd pul 1 
3 = ©. Winthrope Somerville ... 1 _ 
4 — John Spiller, F.1.C., F.C.S. 3 = 
14 = H. Snowden Ward 9 = 
4 3 B. Gay Wilkinson ... 10 a 
| 


The following gentlemen are members of committees only. It 
should be understood that the attendances of members of the 
selecting and hanging committees at the New Gallery are not 
preserved. 


Possib | Actual 
Ps. Name. attendances, 
® Conrad Beck _... x 2 
2 T. Bolas, F.LC., F.0.S. 1 
2 Geo: E. Brown, F.1.C. T 
D A. Haddon 1 
2 John Hodges oF 
4 Chapman Jones a 
2 E. J. Wall u 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Photo-Mechanical Processes in Penrose’s Annual. 


A correspondent writes:—As one interested in process work for 
my livelihocd, I may be allowed to add a few comments to the 
review of Mr. Gamble’s wonderful annual in the “B.J.”? of Decem- 
ber 13. If there is a photo-engraver anywhere who can go without 
the “Process Year-Book” he must be a funny fish, i there cam 
hardly be many of him about. Photographers, too, may learn a 
lot as to the facilities at their disposal for the wholesale reproduction 
of their prints. But to come to my subject :— 

There are sixty-eight specimens in colour, thirty-eight in three- 
colour, nineteen in two-colour, ten in four- colour, 
colour, the last being a photo- lichees aph. 

There is also this year quite an exceptional list of contributors. 
Every notable authority upon process work or subjects allied to it 
appears to be gathered into Mr. Gamble’s net. Of the sixty-five 
articles, no less than nineteen deal with colour-work. Probably the 
two iar important articles in the book are the description of the 
Omnicolore plate by Alcide Ducos du Hauron, and the description 
of the Warner-Powrie process by Mr. Poyntte He has well illus- 
trated it, and included a very good reproduction of a negative and 
a positive by three-colour blocks. There is also a reproduction in 
the book of an Autochrome. 

There are no photogravures this year, but three collotypes, one 
by a Continental firm and two by English firms. The Continental 
example is certainly far and away ahead of either of the English 
ones, and should spur our English collotype houses to greater 
endeavour if they are to equal the work that is being done abroad 
in this direction. 

The chief feature of the whole volume is the attempt to use a 
paper which should be less uncomfortable than the usual glazed art 
paper. On the whole the experiment must be counted a success, for 
although some of the subjects are perhaps a little unsuitable, and 
appear to bear marks of less careful printing than is required under 
such exacting conditions, most of them are quite excellent. The 
half-tones on the text pages are particularly good. No doubt some 
of the engravers will be upset to think that their work does not 
show that brilliance and amount of detail that the glazed paper 
proof showed. Nevertheless, they will be foolish if they do not 
welcome such an innovation, as nothing has stocd so much in the 
way of further progress of half-tone illustration as the implied neces- 
sity to use shiny-surfaced paper, and directly the publishers and 
public find that they can use something more pleasant there will 
be a still greater increase in the use of half-tone illustrations. 


and one in six- 


i 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


December 31, 1907, to January 4, 1908.—Wishaw Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Sec., R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw, N.B. 
908. 

January 14 to 28.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association. 
Entries close January 4. Sec., W. Bryce, 29, Somerville Drive, 
Mount Florida, Glasgow. 

January 30 to February 1.—Nelson Photographic Society. Entries 
close January 20. Sec., Henry H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick 
Street, Nelson, Lancs 

February 5 to iL TBarvemsth of Tynemouth Photographic Society. 
Entries close January 26. Sec., J. R. Johnston, 29, Drummond 
Terrace, North Shields. 

February 15 to March 7.—Scottish National Salon. 
January 20. Sec., Frederick W. Kay, 
Aberdeen. 

February 19 to 20.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. Entries close 
February 14. Sec., J. W. Gcoch, 9, High Street, Windsor. 
February 19 to 21.—Longton and District Photographic Society. 

Entries close February 8. Sec., T. Mottershead, 32, Stafford 
Street, Longten. 
February 20 to 22.—Scuth Manchester Photographic Society. 


Entries close 
183, Union Street, 
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Entries close February 5. Sec., M. W. Thompstone, 2, The Grove, 
Whitworth Park, Manchester. 

February 23 to March 2.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 8. Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Church Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 

March 4 to 7.—Ilkeston Arts Club (Photographic Section). 
A. Smith, 11, Graham Street, Ilkeston. 

March 7 to 14.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 


Sec., 


Sec., Lewis Ough, F.C.S., Fernleigh, St. James’s Road, 
Leicester. 

March 7 to 21.—South London Photographic Society. Sec., E. 
Pady, 260, Southampton Street, Camberwe 1, S.E. 


March 9 to 12.—Worthing Camera Club. Entries close February 
29. Sec., Edmund F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 

March 12 to 14.Shropshire Camera Club. Entries close March 2. 
Sec., W. D. Haydon, The Schools, Shrews ury. 

March 16 to 19.—Cripplegate Photographic Society. Sec., J. G. 
Denyer, 15, Ostade Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


Patent Dews. 


pene are 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents have been received between 
December 4 and 19:— 


STrREoscopic Apparatus.—No. 27,331. Applications of sterco- 
scopic vision to optical tubes and camera obscuras. Arthur 


Bernard Miall, 24, Bournevale Road, Streatham, London. 
SorxEn-PLATEs.—No. 27,372. Improvements relating to screen- 
plates for colour photography. Ilford, Ltd., and Frank Forster 
Renwick, 8, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London. 
VIGNETTING.—No, 27,419. Improved vignetting appliance for photo- 
graphic printing. William Lawrence Parkinson, 15, Water Street, 
Liverpool. 
CamEras.—No. 27,588. Improvements in or connected with phote- 
graphic cameras. Samuel Lowe, 139, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Movntant.—No. 27,594. Improved adhesive composition 
pally intended for use in mounting photographs and the like. 
George Wilson Morgan, 121, West George Street, Glasgow. 
Lrnsrs.—No. 27,644. Improvements in and relating to objectives 
or lenses for photographic, stereoscopic and like apparatus. 
Auguste Teixeira De Aragao, 11, Southampton Buildings, London 


princi- 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
Finpers.—No. 10,269, 1907. This invention relates to an improved 
device for finding or gauging the distance of an object for the 
purpose of photographing it. It refers to that type of distance 


finder or gauge in which a plumb indicator is employed to indicate 
the distance on a scale. Such an indicator can be worked im 
combination with a view-finder without any sighting or levelling 


Luiz | 


tube or similar device, and can in consequence be affixed to the 
side of an ordinary camera or view-finder, and can be used there- 
with, and the distance for focussing determined while finding 
the view. 

In carrying out the invention there is attached to the camera 
A on the side, or otherwise adjacent to the view-finder B, o1 
attached to the view-finder B (or in any other suitable position) 
a olumb or gravity-indicating finger D weighted at d pivoted on 
a horizontal pin d1 with a scale E calibrated and inscribed with 
feet, yards, and other units of distance. The scale E is placed 
horizontally or approximately so with the finger D vertical. The 


scale is preferably in the same plane as the surface of the view- 
finger or slightly curved as shown. 

The plumb indicating finger D is set in such a position relative 
to the view-finder or to an index line or point inscribed on the 
finder that when the ground line of the image is. brought to 
coincide with the edge of the finder or with the 
thereon the pointer of the plumb indicator or 
the scale the distance of the object away. 

By recording on the scale the amount of tilt given to the camera 
the meter can be utilised to indicate the amount of swing back 
necessary to preserve the perpendicuiarity of vertical lines in 
architectural subjects. This can be carried out by engraving or 
fixing a double scale. The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Altrincham, and William, Booth, 160, Church Street, 
Eccles. 

PHotoMErERs.—No. 19,768, 1907. The invention relates to means 
for rapidly indicating the intensity of light, especially for the’ 
purpose of determining the required time of exposure of a photo- 
graphic plate or film. In the present invention use is made of the 
well-known fact that the diameter of the pupil of the human eye 
rapidly changes according to the intensity of the light. 

In the drawing are shown two forms of apparatus embodying 
the invention. Fig. 1 is a perspective view of one form of 


index line or point 
finger indicates on 


ie, il 


apparatus, 
apparatus. 

A is a mirror and Ba lens, preferably a plano-convex lens, having 
its plane face turned upwards. On the upper face of the lens a 
scale C is marked on the glass. The mirror and the lens are 
mounted in the two parallel plates of a folding frame D, as shown 
in Fig 1... 0en in use the eye is held close to the lens B and the 
enlarged image of the pupil and the scale will then be seen in the 


and Fig. 2 is a section through another form of 
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mirror, and the diameter of the pupil can thus be directly 
‘measured. A table for calculating the time of exposure for a cer- 
ain sort of plate or other body having a sensitised surface and a 
certain size of aperture may be attached to the frame. 

The device shown in Fig. 2 consists of a box F', which is closed so 
that no light can enter it except through the eyehole C;, closed by 
a glass plate H, or through the opening E, which may be more or 
Jess or wholly closed by means of a diaphragm I (for instance an 
jris diaphragm). When the device is held tight up to the eye 
no light can therefore reach the eye as long as the diaphragm I 
is wholly closed. The pupil will then assume its largest size. 
On gradually opening the diaphragm I, light will be admitted to 
he box and the pupil will successively become smaller, and this 
alteration in size can be observed in the mirror A. On the glass 
HI are provided two marks, and when the pupil is of a diameter 
equal to the distance between these marks, the size of the opening 
of the diaphragm will indicate the intensity of the light. As will 
be seen, this method is an indirect way of measuring the size of the 
pupil. Haakon Bryhni, Bérsen, Drontheim, Norway. 


Dew Crade Dames. 


Prrot.—No. 297,353. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 
Charles Francis Doutreband, 117, Pitt Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia, manufacturer. October 23, 1907. 

urystiewat.—No. 297,772. Photographic lenses. The London 
Stereoscopic and Photographic Co., Ltd., 106 and 108, Regent 
Street, London, W., photographers, photographic apparatus 
dealers and opticians. November 7, 1907. 


Analecta. 


ed 


A New Print Washer. 

A writer in the “ Photographic News” remarks: Quite a new idea in 
print washing occurred to me the other day. Filling a large washing- 
‘basin with water, I placed the same on a turning-table of a gramo- 
phone. I secured to a wooden erection above a flat piece of wood about 
six inches wide, so that it remained in the water, nearly touching the 
inside bottom of the basin. After the prints had been put into the 
water I set the machine in motion, and let it run itself out, the 
operation taking ten minutes. This I did several times, frequently 
changing the water. After the first revolution the prints remain 
against the piece of wood, so that there is a strong current of water 
rushing about them. 


Gaslight Photography. 

I have now used gaslighe (says a writer in the “ Photographic 
Monthly’) for portraiture, flower and still-life work, interiors, 
and copying. This last is somewhat more difficult to manage, for 
a strong top light is a disadvantage, but it is possible to obviate 
this by placmg the object to be copied on steps, or something to 
vaise it sufficiently high to have more front than top light. For 
ortraiture I have found it answer excellently, except from a speed 
joint of view, and this would be more difficult if children were 
he subjects, so that I would suggest any one wishing to take their 
portraits should take them while asleep, when, at least, they will 
‘not be following an overcrowded path, and many ¢ arming pic- 
wes should result. In taking adult portraits it is essential to pro- 
: he sitter with a comfortable chair, and some provision must 
be made for a head-rest, as very few people can keep absolutely 
: 7 even one minute, and the shortest exposure I have given so 
ar is 12 minutes. Even if they succeed in keeping still, it is more 
han ikely they would wear rather an agonised expression. By 
using incandescent gas the exposure can be considerably shortened, 
articularly if you have at command a light arranged like a billiard- 
toom light, with a large opal shade. With a sitter who has dark 
hair it is difficult to distinguish the outline pf the head. when the 
<olour values approximate too closely. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


Seg 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


Aberdeen Photographic Association. Association Portfolio and Criticism. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 30. 


Scarborough and District Photographic Society. Photography Prize Slides. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 


Royal Photographic Society. No Meeting: 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1. 


Berough Polytechnic Photographic Society. ‘‘The C: i jan— 
County Record Work.” Frank F. Wood. pcs ues sata 


Mill Camera Club. ‘‘Autochromes.’ N: Fearnley. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 2. 


Rodley, Farsley and Calverley District Phot ie Soci 
i (embers gine y t 0 qaae Society. 
ull Photographic Society. ‘‘ Practical Re-touching.” 
Atkinson, and F, « Soilone! pai 
Tunbridse Wells Amateur Photographic Association. 
Life.” F. Martin Duncan. 
Balham Camera Club. ‘‘ Rotary Carbograph Paper.” 


Lantern Evening 
A. E. Matthews, J. W. 
“Photography of Marine 


Sourx Lonpon PxorograpHic Socrery.—At-a special general 
meeting, held on Monday, December 16, at the society’s new head- 
quarters, the South London Art Gallery, it was resolved to rescind 
the resolution to offer bronze plaques only at future exhibitions, 
which was passed at the last annual general meeting, and to now 
offer silver as well as bronze plaques in all classes. It is hoped that 
the awards offered, coupled with the-fact that the exhibition will be 
held in a handsome and spacious Art Gallery, remaining open’a fort- 
night, free ot charge,’ in a densely populated district, will attract 
a large open entry. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


Rasam . (1907), Lrp.—Registered December 5. Capital £25,000, 
in £1 shares. Objects: To adopt an agreement with Rajar, Ltd., 
H. T. Parke and others, and to carry on the business of manufac- 
turers of and dealers in photographic films, plates, cameras, appara- 
tus, and materials, etc. No initial public issue. 


Prorocrapuic Marerrars, Lrp.—The petition of the London Press 
Exchange, Ltd., for the compulsory winding-up of Photographic 
Materials, Ltd., was heard in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, before Mr. Justice Parker on Tuesday. 

Mr. Gordon Browne, K.C., for the petitioners, who are judgment 
creditors for £132, said they were supported by other unsecured 
creditors representing debts to the amount of £291: The Company 
formed in 1905 to acquire a business which had been carried 


was 

on by the Automatic Printing Syndicate, Ltd., and the purchase 
was effected through a third company, apparently formed for the 
purpose, and styled “ Bertram and Egerton.’ The’ consideration 


was £1,500 in cash and £7,000 in shares. Debentures had’ been 
issued at various dates by Photographic Materials, Ltd., as security 
for debts the company owed—in one case £184 worth of debentures 
were issued to a creditor three days before the resolution to yolun- 
tarily wind up the company was passed. Counsel mentioned that 
the shareholders complained that the liquidator had sold the busi- 
ness without first consulting them. The petitioners’ case was that 
the transactions relating to the original purchase, and certain deal- 
ings of the directors, required investigation. 

Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., for the company, pointed out that the 
petitioner did not suggest that the receiver or liquidator had acted 
improperly, or that the recent sale of the company had -been im- 
The petition appeared to have arisen from a 
that the receiver sold without consulting the 
he transaction relating to the issue 


properly effected. 
feeling of pique 
creditors. Even assuming that 
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of debentures for £184 was a fraudulent preference, the granting of 
a compulsory order would not help the creditors—it was so long ago 
the order would not apply. 

Mr. Justice Parker said this was one of those cases where it would 
be of no use to make an order, and therefore the petition failed. 
The petitioners must pay the costs of the voluntary liquidation. 

Mr. Buckmaster: That in form is the costs of the company. 


Dews and Dotes. 


es 


Mr. Tom Revetry has purchased the premises and business of 
Mr. Breweston, of Abingdon-on-‘hames, who has occupied the same 
premises for more than forty years. Mr. Reveley is having the 
premises rebuilt absolutely, and a new studio of the most modern 
construction erected. Mr. Reveley believes that it will be as near 
perfection as possible, with natural backgrounds, such as open fire- 
place, casement windows, etc. The studio will probably be open 
soon after Christmas. 


ExxcrricaL TRANSMISSION OF PHotoGRAPHsS.—A new method of 
electrical transmission of photographs, devised by 8. Sivelli (writes 
“ Hlectrical Engineering ”) is described in an article in “ L’Elettricita,” 
The sending apparatus consists of an ordinary photographic camera, 
in which the sensitive plate is replaced by a plate divided into a large 
mumber of small squares, each carrying a selenium cell connected 
to a constant source of E.M.F. A wire from each cell is taken to a 
contact-maker, which, when working, makes connection with each 
circuit in regular order, so that current impulses of varying strengths 
are sent corresponding to the amount of light falling on the cells. A 
synchronously moving apparatus forming a part of the receiving instru- 
ment causes a sort of pencil to traverse every part of a sheet of paper, 
and an electro-magnet is provided which causes the pressure of this 
pencil upon tl:e paper to vary according to the current, so that a 
heavier line is produced at points corresponding to the selenium cells 
in the sending apparatus which have not been strongly illuminated. 


Norasie Porrkarrure.—Messrs. Carl Zeiss send us a copy of 
“Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration,”’ the November issue of which is 
of very special interest to photographers, as it contains a very fine 
collection of photographs by Nicola Perscheid, all of which have 
been produced with Zeiss lenses. The reproductions are excellent and 
are well worth possessing, while the publication as a whole affords 
a complete refutation of the idea that high-class anastigmatic lenses 
are unsuitable for artistic portraiture. Photography is perhaps the 
only art in which indifferent tools are assumed to be beneficial in the 
artistic sense. Such an absurd idea would be derided in any other 
art, and the fact that it is equally ridiculous when applied to photo- 
graphy is fully proved by a study of these productions of Herr 
Perscheid. The man of genius and ability cannot be provided with 
too good tools. With indifferent ones he is handicapped, and the 
results will often show that the tools have exercised more control 
over the work than the artist himself. Some of the portraits in this 
book are very striking productions, and a notable instance is the 
one of Karl Samprecht. In this the pose and composition are excel- 
lent, while the result conveys the impression that it must be a 
perfect likeness of the sitter. The portrait of Friedrich Paulsen is 
another fine example, and so also are those of Fritz Aug. von Kaulbach 
and Alexander Koch. Messrs. Carl Zeiss, of 29, Margaret Street, 
Regent Street, inform us that they have only a few copies of this 
work at their disposal. These, however, they will be pleased to lend 
to amateur or professional photographers, and we would strongly 
advise all interested in portraiture to either borrow one for inspection 
or to call at Margaret Street and see it. The number being very 
limited Messrs. Zeiss wish all copies to be returned as soon as possible 
after inspection. 


R.P.S. Frrnowsur.—At the last Council meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society six applications for admission to the Fellow- 
ship came before the members, and the following five candidates 


George Bankart, a well-known worker and 


were admitted :—-Mr. 


for many years acontributor to the pages of the “ British Journal”; 
Mr. Henry J. Comley, secretary of the Society of Colour Photo- 
graphers ;-Emil Otto Hoppe, an exponent of professional art por- 
traiture in West Kensington; Mr. H. Armytage Sanders, head of the 
firm of Sanders and Crowhurst; and -Mr. J. McIntosh, the hard- 
working secretary of the R.P.S. 


Tux PHotograrH CurE.—Wheneyer an intoxicated man is con- 
veyed to the Denver Police Station his photograph is taken, 
and the next morning he is shown how he looked the 
night before. The photograph cure, the police say, is accom- 
plishing wonders. 


Tur “Hoveuron ” Smoxer.—Last Friday evening the spacious 
Georgian Hall of the Gaiety Restaurant was filled with the staff of 
Messrs. Houghtons Limited, and a goodly company it was which 
cheered to the echo an excellent musical programme provided by 
Mr. Phil Payne. Mr. Edgar Houghton occupied the chair, and was 
supported by Mr. George Houghton, Mr. G. A. Spratt, and other 
directors of Houghtons Limited. Among other prominent members 
of the wholesale and retail trade present were Messrs. F. Greenwood, 
H. C. Zerffii, Chas. Zimmermann, Austin Edwar s, W. Winter, P. R. 
Staley, R. J. Kindon, W. A. Furse, J. W. P. Rawlins, W. Lashbrook, 
T. Foulks Winks, W. Robbins. 

Towards the close of the proceedings, Mr. .A. Horsley Hinton, in 
a few appropriate words, congratulated the firm of Houghtons 
Limited on the success of the function and on the prosperity which 
it expressed of the well-known British firm. Mr. Edgar Houghton, 
in responding, spoke of the loyal support which was contributed by 
every member of the staff. Mr. George Houghton also expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to meet his friends, old and new, and to 
watch the continuous progress of the firm with which he had been 
connected for so many years. A most enjoyable evening came to a 
conclusion shortly before midnight with vociferations of thanks to 
Mr. Phil Payne, the entrepreneur of the evening. Among the per- 
formers were :—Mr. Mansell Stevens, Miss Carrie Herwin, Miss Rita 
3ianchi, Miss Ruby Wilson, Miss Marie Schulz, Mr. Randell Jackson, 
Mr. Perey Watson, Mr. Harry Paul, Mr. Arthur He more, Mr. 
Charles Wreford Graham, Mr. Will Edwards, Mv. Wilson James, 
Mr. George Blackmore. 


Crnematocrapus Nor 4 Stacu Pray.—Although no legal weight can 
be attached to the incident, a recent ruling of the Lord Chamberlain 
calls for mention. “Christmastide,” which was to have been pro- 
duced by the New Bioscope Company, by arrangement with Messrs. 
Jerrard Grant Allen and Jerrold Robertshaw, at the New Theatre, last 
week, has been banned by the Lord Chamberlain. The performance 
was to, have consisted of three pantomimes in pictures—“ The Forty 
Thieves,” “Cinderella,” and “Blue Beard ”’—and a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the origin of Christmas, illustrating the Birth, Child- 
hood, Passion, and Death of Christ. Besides the pictures, “ The 
Fairy Uncle,” an adaptation of Tom Gallon’s “Christmas Story,” 
and Mr. Barclay Gammon’s entertainment were to have been given. 
But all has now been knocked on the head; there will be no “ Christ- 
mastide” at the New Theatre. On learning of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
intervention, a representative of the “Pall Mall Gazette” called at 
the office of the New Bioscope Company to ascertain the reason. 
“It is because,” a representative of the com pany stated, “the Lord 
Chamberlain does not consider moving pictures to be a stage play.” 
t was added that it was thought that all difficulty had been over- 
come by the inclusion in the entertainment of the little play “ The 
* that has already been produced at the New Theatre. 


Fairy Uncle,’ 
But the Lord Chamberlain, it seems, is not to be moved from his 
‘hus prevails in London, 


decision. Whilst the Lord Chamberlain’s ban 

it is curious to note that the New Bioscope Company are giving 
similar entertainments to that proposed for the New Theatre in the 
provinces. “Indeed,” it was stated, “there is a growing demand 
‘or pantomimes in pictures. Instead of taking a whole company round 
for the production, all that is now required is one man with pictures 
hat can. be carried in the hand.” 


e+ 


A Dispiay Ipma.—A local dentist—and dentists’ cases are much 
ike those of the photographer—has (writes “ Camera Craft ”) a very 
effective display that gives what seems to be a good idea for the maker 
of portraits by photography. The entire case is lined with a soft 
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urface black paper, as is also the front glass, with the exception of 
n oval opening near the centre. Just back of this opening is sup- 
sorted one of those enlarged models of a tooth about five inches in 
neight, with several gold fillings clearly shown. The effect is very 
triking, and if the photographer will substitute a neat little medal- 
ion in a gold or silver frame the effect would be even better. The 
neral public can be advised that the steal is from the dental pro- 
Psion, and this will, perhaps, stimulate their ingenuity of mind 
9 invent new variations of the alleged dental-chair joke. 


Correspondence. 


+4 Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

4* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Mr. G. R. Henderson’s letter in your issue of Decem- 
7 6 contains so many misleading statements referring to arc 
amps that, as makers of the Jandus photo-lamp, we should be 
bliged if you would give us space to answer his statements. 
The failure of eight arc lamps on Mr. Henderson’s visit would 
in no way due to the lamps. Even from Mr. Henderson’s state- 
ent, any electrician would see at once that the trouble was due to 
e electric fuses, which are used for both mercury-vapour and arc- 
amps, and a failure of these would have put mercury-vapour 
amps out of action for the time being. 
Mr. Henderson also implies that no heat appears in using the 
ercury-vapour lamp. Baron von Hiibl, from whom Mr. Hender- 
m quotes, says:—‘ Compared with the carbon arc the light is 
eak, and consequently the heat is small, so that the printing-frames 
m be placed very close.’’ We need hardly point out that if one 
ishes for still less heat and a still weaker light the familiar candle 
ill answer all requirements, but we hardly think this would be 
msidered by an up-to-date photographer. 
Baron von Hiibl further says, im page 886 of the “British Jour- 
*:—“The disadvantages ef the mercury-vapour lamp are its 
agility and the impossibility of increasing the illumination—that 
§, reducing the time of printing by reduction of the distance, as 
with other arc lamps.” The crux of the question lies in the print- 
g time.of any given source of light when the frames are placed ata 
cient distance to prevent any bad effects whatever from heat. 
We have repeatedly demonstrated the capacity of the Jandus arc 
this respect. 
With reference to the exposure of six seconds with a stop of //6 
a special rapid plate, we would refer readers to page 886 of the 
British Journal,” where Messrs. Houghtons Ltd. illustrate a photo- 
maph taken by the Jandus arc lamp, medium size only, special 
upid plate, stop £/5.6, exposure half to two seconds. This was taken 
man alternating electric circuit, a circuit om which mercury-vapour 
lamps will not burn at all. 
We do not quarrel with the photographer who considers the mer- 
my-vapour nearer to daylight than any other, although he has not 
Jet used an arc lamp. We claim that the Jandus lamp is, for photo- 
gaphy, far better than daylight, and we have many letters from actual 
users that confirm this. 
We believe that it is important for the profession to adopt 
mtificial lighting as extensively as possible, so that the public may 
De impressed with the fact that they can have their photographs 
taken at any time, and on any day. Postponement of the visit to 
aphotographer on a dull day often means a total loss of the order. 
We think that the thorough appreciation of the public that their 
Portraits can be taken whenever thev wish without the necessity 
iia previous Appointment, will not only result in great benefit to 
the pho! ographic profession, but incidentally to,—Yours very faith- 
ily, Tun Janpus Arc Lamp anp Execrric Co., Lrp. 
A. Drexman Jones, Works Manager. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


a 


"° All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Eprrors, THe British 
JOURNAL oF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


® ? 

«* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*« Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
aff ies should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWwoopD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*« For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 


fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
J. Giles, 45, London Road, West Croydon. Photograph of Mr. F. Anson as ‘t The 
Iron Mask.” 

InqurreR.—If{ your arrangement was in writing, and was stamped 
at the time with a sixpenny stamp, you can make a pretty good 
claim for the money; otherwise we do not advise you to take 
any action, 


Lone-Focus Lensns.—With regard to the article on page 934 of 
this week’s issue on. the use of long-focus lenses in small cameras, 
will you kindly enlighten me on the following point? In the 
latter part of this article it is stated that in using a large aper- 
ture lens with rather a wide angle, the centre of the plate would 
be more exposed than the margins. I should like to know if 
these remarks apply to such a lens when used with the size plate 
for which it is listed. I ask this, because recently I purchased a 
lens of an anastigmatic type which has not been long on the 
market, and the results have not yet been to my satisfaction, 
but' the photographs seem similarly affected, as described in 
your article. Awaiting the favour of your remarks,—W. J. 
Howe. 

Our remarks apply to all lenses of big aperture that are not 
specially designed for wide-angle work. To get fairly even illu- 
mination the lens should “ cover ’’ a very much larger plate than 
that for which it is listed. Different makers describe the 
behaviour of their lenses in differing fashions. Some understate 
the size that it will cover, so as to ensure the lens being used 
to the best advantage, while others do not take this precaution. 


Broken Nucarives.—A little while ago I sent three half-plate nega- 
tives to have enlargements made from them. These came all 
right, but a few days after the negatives were returned broken 
in several pieces. I did not take the parcel in myself, and the 
railway book was signed in the usual way. When I took the 
box in my hand I heard the broken glass rattling inside, and 
when I opened it I found, as I expected, the negatives smashed. 
I immediately wrote to the enlarging people making a claim, 
which they repudiated, saying the negatives were carefully 
packed (and they seemed to have been, but the wooden box was 
broken), and that they were not liable for damage in transit, 
and that I must claim from the railway company. I have 
written them, and they reply that as the package was received 
and signed for, which implied that it was received in good con- 
dition, they are not liable, and that as more than a week had 
elapsed from the time of its receipt they cannot entertain any 
claim for compensation. How am I to act, as the negatives 
were valuable ones?—J. B. B. 

Under the circumstances we are afraid you will not be able 
to obtain any compensation for the damage. Most enlargers 
state on their price lists that they do not hold themselves liable 
for damage in transit, which relieves them, seeing that the 
negatives were carefully packed. On the other hand the parcel 
was received and signed for without comment, which implies 
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that it was received in good condition, What your representa- 
tive should haye done, seeing that the box was broken, was to 
have called the carman’s attention to it, and opened it in his 
presence, and then signed the book as received damaged, or 
not to have received it at all. Then the railway company 
could not have denied responsibility. 

‘ ConDENSED MoisturE on LANTERN S1iipes.—Whenever I show my 
slides in the lantern to a few friends, I am always annoyed by 
their becoming dimmed by moisture settling on the glasses. 
Sometimes it is on the condensers, sometimes on the slides, and 
sometimes on both. I do not often notice this in public lantern 
shows. Will you kindly say how the trouble may be avoided? 
Thanking you in anticipation.—Gro. THorNn. 


The trouble may be entirely avoided, or at least greatly miti- 
gated, in this way: Before the display the condensers should 
be put in front of the fire so that they may gradually become 
quite warm: that will prevent the moisture condensing upon 
them when in use. The slides should be dealt with in the same 
way, and kept warm until they are put into the lantern. 


“Yerrow Srarns.—I printed. some three or four dozen postcards with 
masked borders, intending to use them as Christmas and New 
Year cards, but they are all more or less stained in yellow patches 
like the three I send herewith, and, of course, they are usele: 
Will you be good erfough to inform me, through the “ Journal,’” 
what is the cause, and how the trouble is to be avoided in the 
future? I do not think 1t can be in the fixing, as I used a bath 
made as follows :—Hypo three ounces, water twenty ounces, and 
kept them in for eight minutes, and then thoroughly washed for 
an hour.—T. Prrry. 


The cause of the stains is not far to seek. It is imperfect fixa- 
tion. The prints were not kept moving while they were in the 
fixing solution, consequently it had not free action equally all 
over. Some were allowed to stick together, as shown by the 
sharp outline in two of the pictures. The avoidance of the 
trouble is obvious. We may say that eight minutes’ immersion 
in a solution of the strength mentioned is scarcely sufficient with 
hick postcards, if many are put in at a time. 


Srupro Query.—In the spring I propose putting up a studio in my 
garden for professional purposes. I am a stationer, and intend 
adding photographs to the business. The studio will be 20ft. 
by 10ft., and will be dft. from the back of the house, being con- 
nected by a light covered way. What I want to know is, if the 
local council can at all interfere with my doing so. I may men- 
ion that two or three years ago they did with another person, 
and made him put up quite a different thing from what he 
intended to do; but his was on leasehold property, while mine 
is my own freehold. I shall call the building a conservatory, and 
hat, I fancy, will avoid the building laws. Any advice will be 
thankfully received.—Bucks. 


We do not know the building by-laws of your district, and 
hey vary in different districts. Whether you call your proposed 
uilding a conservatory or a photographic studio, it is still the 
same building, and will come within the same by-laws, whatever 
they may be. The fact that your premises are freehold while 
he other man’s were leasehold makes no difference. We should 
say that your best way will be to get out plans of wha you 
propose to do, and then submit them to the local surveyor for 
his opinion. We may add that a studio of the size you mention 
is small for professional work. 


te 


PowpbrErEeD BrrumME 
men, as 


N.—Will you please tell me if powdered bitu- 
d by photo-engravers, is to be purckased anywhere? 
T have tried grinding it wp in a mortar, but find it very trouble- 
some, as I only want some for experimental purposes—graining 
copper plates. —Brrumr 


Powdered bitumen, suitable for the purpose, is supplied by 
Messrs. Penrose and Co., Farringdon Road; also by Mawson 
and Swan, Soho Square, London, W. 

Srorry Prints.—Can you please tell us the cause of the spots on the 
enclosed prints? We have had several returned by customers 
like these that have only been done a few weeks. Every care 
is taken in the washing of the prints, so that cannot be the cause. 


We have seen the spots make their appearance after they have 
only been mounted a week or so. It is only the mounted prints 
that go in this way. Unmounted ones, done at the same time, 
show no sign of spots, and for this reason we suspect the mounts 
to be the cause. We shall be extremely obliged if you will give 
us your opinion on the subject.—QuanpaAry. 


T.. McLxop:—You will find the formule about which you inquire in 
the ““Almanac,:’ just’ issued. We cannot afford space to repeat 
them. 


There is very, little doubt that the spots are in no way due 
to the mounts. They are evidently caused by contact with dele- 
terious matters, such as dust, while they are in a wet or moist 
condition, probably while they are drying after mounting. Most: 
of the spots have a nucleus which can be rubbed off. The dust of 
photographic work-rooms is usually of a very deleterious nature, 
being largely composed of particles of hypo, developing agents, 
and the like. Dust from coke stoves would he likely to produce 
spots similar to those on the prints sent 


Tue Porsons Act.—I am a photographer here, and also work for. 
amateurs, as well as supply them with apparatus and chemicals. 
Amongst the:latter I supply an intensifier, one of which contains 
bichloride of mercu T have been told by a chemist here, who 
also supplies photographic chemicals, that I am liable to a penalty 
for. supplying this one, as I am not a pharmaceutical chemist, 
and the bickloride of mercury is a scheduled’ poison, and cannot. 
be sold by me. Will you be goed enough to tell me if this is 
the case, and, if so, whether, if I labelled this solution “ Poison,” 
I could still. sell it?—Cownrry DEaer. 

According to the Poisons Act, ho one, except a pharmaceutical 
chemist, is permitted to sell any of the poisons mentioned in the 
schedule, and bichloride of mercury is one of them. ‘To label 
the bottles “ Poison.” will not exempt you. 


Direct Carson ENLARGEMENTS.—Will you please tell me if it is 
possible to make enlargements direct from the negative on 
ordinary carbon tissue, say, from quarter-plate to 15 x 12? I 
have one of ———’s enlargement lanterns, with oil lamp. I know 
that. is of no use, but a friend will lend me an are lamp, which. 
T can easily fit to it.. What 1 want to know is, if\I fit that and 
give a fairly long exposure, shall 1 get.a good result? Also, if 


I sensitise the tissue in a 6 or 7 per cent. solution instead of the 
usual 34 per cent. one, will that increase the sensitiveness’—T. 
Connor. ; 


If the lamp is a focus:keeping one, so as to keep the arc alw 
in the sume position, you can make enlargements, supposing you 
give sufficient exposure. It will, however, have to be very pros 
longed. If it is a non-focus-keeping lamp you must not expect to 
get sharp results, as the point of light will alter its position during, 
the necessarily long exposure. The sensitiveness of the tissue 
would be increased by using the stronger sensitising solution. 
If you desire to make carbon enlargements direet, why not uses 
S Carbograph ” paper, as described in the “ Journal ”’a few weeks 
ago? That only: requires about the same exposure as bromides 
paper. 
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Situations Wanted. 


stant.—Youth (20) requires Situation ; 
n gaslight, Bromide and P.O.P. ri 


have been 
Brunswick 


Retoucher 

ony’s, New York : 

House, Clifton Garden’, Maida Vale, W. 

W* ED, Post as Manager, thoroughly experi- 
enced ; own business for 7 years; age 28; smart 

and up to date in all processes; own apparatus if de- 

sired; disengaged.—Morgan, 9, Holme , Bedford. 


Situations Vacant. 
ETTERPRESS 


Frinter.—Cropper-platen Machine 
te 2 


Minder; good work. a wages, and ex- 
perience.—Redjeb, Photo, Works, Shenley Road, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 

MART Receptionist required; prepossessing ap- 


pearance; good business woman; capable of tak- 

ing entire charge of reception room.—Apply C. Van- 
dyk, 37, Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 

V ANTED to commence Dec. 30, Young Lady for 

Counter, and operate occasionally, midgets: 

high-class shop, N. Wales; permanency.—References, 


salary, experience, age, photo, to “B 26, Sherriff 

Road, W. Hampstead, London. Lett only. 
ANTED, smart Young Man. as General stant ; 
one used to gl y Bromide work. pecimens, 


required._Owen, Brooks, 83, 


rences, and 
Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 
OUNG Man, thoroughly experienced in roll film 
development and bromide printing ; knowledge of 
enlarging and P.0.P. printing would be recommenda- 
tion.—Write, stating age, exp., and wages, to H. 3, 
24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


Businesses. Premises, & Partnerships. 


FLOURISHING Business for sale through ill- 

A. health; average takings for the last six years 

over £900 per num; £700 wanted.—Address H 5, 
24, Wellington Street, Strand. 

within 


Pp RAPHIO.—Fully equipped Factor 

y rail of London; unique position; ample 
accommodation; rent £32. Manufacturing P.O. papers 
and posteards. The finest papers produced. Low h 
offer accepted; must sell immediately. Good oppor- 
tunity for any one with capital of £350.—Apply Ger- 
shom W. Davis, Chartered Accountant, 42, Poultry, 
E.C. 
| ARE Opportunity for Young Man having Small 

Capital.—Partnership in a nice Business, just 
opened in southern city, Ireland; good prospects. 
Must give reliable proofs of respectability.—H. 4, 
24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


Miscellaneons. 


LACK and White Finishing School; retouching, 

colouring, miniatares; the highest teratimonialg 
and references.—All app:ications to Huish Webber, 10, 
Fitzroy Street, Londcn, W. 


OPYING d Enlarging Plant, complete, for di 
or art al light; £20. Part agents, premis 


2, 24, Wel- 


or instruction if required—Address H 
lington Street, Strand. 


s with 
offe Can be 
Boreham Wood, 


Cooper-Hewitt Lamps. 
Wha 


Poe Sale, 
- resistances and fittings. 
ny time after Xma 


seen 
Her 


X OOD Half-Plate Negatives of Figure Studies and 
Animal Life will be purchased for cash.—Write 
Patent “Expedit” Advertising Co., 27, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 


ORTRAIT Lens for sale, quite new; Zeiss Series 

14 10 x 8 Lens, 250 mm., works at F. 4, covers 

12 x 10 at F. 5, extremely rapid and mosi up-to-date 

instrument; cost £21 few months ago.—H. 1, 24, Wel- 
ington Street, Strand. 


ees Printing Frames, 12 10, W 


tw 


corners, 


OARDMAN’S Electric Lamps produce nega‘ 

equal to daylight pictures; used in 400 stud 

; simple, cheap, reliable. Descriptive circulars fre 

Boardman, 10, Southwark Bridge Rd., London, 

\OLLOLYPE.—Gentlemen requiring informatio 

) above can have the same on moderate te: 

Collotype emulsion and silicate of soda supplied. 
Riley, 89, Stone Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Beautiful." 1 have received thir 
new subjects; the execution of each is beaut 
M.” Pictorial Postcards produced from © 
s’ own originals, in Collotype, best quality. 
each subject, per 250; 500 each subject, 8s. 
500; 1,000 each subject, 12s. 6d. per 1,000. FE 
Coloured :—12s., 16s., and 2 respectively. Re 
tion for 12 or more subjects. Also real photo. t 
glossy (penny line), Chromo, etc. Samples and pi 
post free.—Philip G. Hunt, Pictorial Posteard Prit 
| 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


LECTRIC Light Portrait or P.O.P. Printin 
Full-length groups, sec., two dozen 4 p’ 
under 10 minutes. Circular free. Call and test 
paraius.—Boardman, 10, Southwark Bridge Road, 
pe Plates, tor squeegeeing and wet ] 
+ preeess; 1 dozen 14 x 10, post paid, 2s. 6d. 
—Mocre, 5, Shipway Road, Hay } 


British mak 
Birmingham. 
cee E Dry Platea.—Sample bux, Victoria 
| 30, in sheaths, ls. 6d.; one dozen Sjin. x 2 
Js. 2d.; post paid to any Idress.— Moore, 5, Shi} 
Road, Hay Mills, Birmingham. 


MAe" ’S P.O.P. Postcards, 2s. 6d.; seii-tor 
at 3s. 6d.; gaslight. 6d., 100. Matt or g! 
are not to be equalled. ty a sample, 6 stam 
Martin, Chemist, Southampton, 


| IDGET Photos.—New of most prac 
| apparatus for midge cameras, repeé 
| s, bromide printing frames, incandescent lij 


backs 
—Rilleliff’s Camera Works. Manchester, S.W. 


| ILS! Otls!!—12 x 10 Enlarged, and beauti 
| painted, solid oi .: 15 x 12, 68.; 184 
7s. Gil; 24 20, experience.— 


Mack, 8, Hazeldene Road, Chiswick, London, W 
ICTORIAL Postcards.—We reproduce from — 
own views. Estimates given for all Collo 
work. Quality unsurpassed. Write for samples 
prices.—The Cotswold Publishing Co., Charfield, | 
| pea Postcards printed in best quality C 
type and toned glossy bromide, produced — 
customers’ own negatives, plain or hand colou 
customers may depend on their work being exe¢ 
in the very best quality and style, and with § 
promptitude.—Harvey Barton and Son, Ltd., é 
lished for 46 years at St. Michael’s, Bristol, our 
address. 
OSTCARD Printing.--P.0.P. by electric light 
waiting; from your own sets of negs.; fi 
quality and finish only ; 1s. dozen, 100 6s., 1,000 5: 
Droege, 59, West Kensington Mansions, London, 


quite new, 32s. per dozen. Sample, 2s. 11d. Red- 


jeb, Photo. Works, Boreham Wood, Hert 

Wye Showease, inside S8in 

glass y, Ridgefield, Manch 

12 x 10 LENS, of long focus, wanted; must be 
sad 8 


ood make; cash purchase.—Wakefields, 64, High 
ick, W. 


x 2in., plate 


Road, Chis’ 


Miscellaneous Trades. 


A RTIST, painting enlargements 
tuies un oil or water-colours ; 


photos., or minia- 
finishing in Bb. unc 


W., Sepia, ete.; high-class expert work at moderate 
pri Ilan C. Hill, 50, Forest Hill Road, Honor 
Oak, S. 


ORIES.—Studio Cameras, Backgrounds, etc., 
Before deciding on any second-hand goods 
iche]} 


iAcc 

ete. 
write for our P. list aud special cash terms.—O. 
and Co., Showrooms, 52, Bunhill Row, London, F. 


B © System of Accounts (for Photographers).— 
Bis Works out gross and net profits, balance-sheet 
and income-tax statement with guaranteed certainty 
Particulars free, McQueen & Co., Moat Rd., Leicester, 


RTIST long exp. with Court photographers, 
finishes enlargements or miniatures in B. and 
W., Sepia, or Watter-Colours ; satisfaction guaranteed. 
~ Holden. ‘“ Fairview,’ Grove Lane, Kingston, Surrey. 


‘othing better on the market; 8 x 6, 16s.; 8 


eet ans our soft, up-to date designs. 
6 le 
18 2a. 


8 x 3, 2s.; extensions, 
Rishton, ‘Lancashire 


square foot.—G. 


ance of the American air-brush; 


the asi 
tirul und soft; 
G. Gare. Rishton. Lancs. 


ACKGROUND.—See our cloud design, painted with 
bean- 
5\x 4, 6s.; 6 x 5, 6s. 6d.; 7 x 5, 88— 


1 RU eet | Conservatories, 


All best canvas. Designs, two penny 
Hocking, Artist, Church, Lancashire. 


Land- 
scapes ; interiors, 8 x 6, 6s.; 6 x 4, clouds, 3s. 3d. 
stamps.—Ss. 


LACK and White Enlargers and Finishers to the 
Stretchers, 1ld.; cardboards, 9d. Dealers 
jn bromide paper.—Art Co., 79, Upper Brook Street, 


trade. 


Manchester. 


OSTCARD Printing.—Bromide or Gaslight, 1 

elled or Matt, 100 Fs. 6d. Special quotation: 
| quantities. Toned Bromide, 25 per cent. extra. Prt 
despatch.—Droege, 59, West Kensington Mans., V 


RINTING Cabinets, also Half-Plate P.O.P. or 
mide, handsomely mounted, p.s., 28. doz. Sp 
| enamelled, 2s. 6d. doz. Post free for quantiti 
' Droege, 59, West Kensington Mansions, London. 


{PHO ae postcards from your own photos. 
solutely the best Collotype work done in 
country at the most moderate prices possible. S$ 
mens free.—Mezzotint Co., Brighton. 


pistes Postcards (Bromide) printed and & 
elled on plate-glass, 5s. 6d. per 100, 55s. 
1,000. Samples post free.—Varney and Co., The St 
Buckingham. 


| ees Postcards, eve., done by Collotype 
cess; crisp and clear work guaranteed. 250 | 
cards, 5s. 6d.; or coloured, 9s. 3d.—Johann Hofir 
and Co., 1, Henleaze Avenue, Bristol. 


| Prt Free, permanent Sepia Enlargemer 
| 84 x 64, 8d.; 12 x 10, 1s.; 15 x 12, 1s. 4d. 
cards, 9d. per dozen. Cabinets, 2s. per dozen. 
work only. List free.—Collier, Photo., Reading 


ICTURE Postcards and large views printed in 
lotype from customers’ own subjects. -Colc 
work and half-tone also done. We guarantee the 
highest class of work at moderate prices.—Senior 
Co., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 
ETOUCHING; 20 years’ experience; best 
guaranteed. Cab. heads, 6d. ; 3, Sd.; full le 
postage one way; prompt; cash with or¢ 
L. H.,’’ Stanmore Lodge, Heronsgate, Hert 


2005) 


ETOUCHER, clever with knife, used to best ¥ 
[\) late head retoucher to Byrne and Co., 
Gunn and Stuart’s; terms moderat Holden, “ 
| view,” Grove Lane, Kingston, Su: 


ETOUCHING and Lessons given in Retouc 
| Moderate terms. Working-up enlargements 
spotting also undertaken; good work.—Mi H 
| 52, Stockwell Park Crescent, Brixton, S.W. 


Continued on Page IV. 
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PLATES 


FOR BRIGHT NEGATIVES 
ON DULL DAYS 


BEAUTIFULLY SOFT RESULTS 


At Popular Prices of All Dealers 


PRINT ON ILFORD GASLIGHT PAPER | 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, FE. | 
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v= WONDERFUL VALUE 
ENLARGEMENT FRAMES 


J. EPSTEIN & CO.’S 


NEwvY LIN E 


in 20x16 Enlargement Frames. 
20x16 2-in, Brown Moulding (new and 
novel design) and 1-in, gilt flat, 
making frame 3 in. wide, 
complete with glass and backboards for 


21/- per dozen. 


Special Lines of 20X16 Frames, 
2-in. Mouldings and Backboards, 
from 10s. Gd. per dozen. 


Samples and prices of our numerous other lines for 
20x16 frames on receipt of six penny stamps. 


J. EPSTEIN « Co. 


Wholesale and Export Moulding and Picture 
Frame Manufacturers (E. Dept.), 
RUPERT ST., BRISTOL. 


Price List ree on Application. | 
ie No connection with any other firm. 
Our only address is at Bristol, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
SANDS, HUNTER, & CO 


Dealers in Photographic Apparatus, 
have removed to 


NEW AND PERMANENT PREMISES AT 
37, BEDFORDSTREET, STRAND 


(Onvosite the Civil Service Stores), LONDON, W.C. 


sromae WM NLARGEMENTS 


BROMIDE 


& FINISHING «om 1/- 


PRICE LIST FREE. 


HOODs CL 


J y FINE PRINTERS DESIGNERS 
St BRIDE MIDDLESBROUGH 


WORKS 


This is me HOOD House-mark 


It represents the emblem of aspiration—the hope 
that we may soar with wings of effort to greater 
heights of excellence in our special paths of Photo- 
Engraving and Printing. 

But just now we seek heartily to thank all those 
friends, our customers, for the past year’s work. 

~ We have really tried to do well for you all, and 
though things sometimes “‘ get askew ” (as they 
will occasionally, even in the best of places) yet we 
seem to have pleased most of you, if we are to judge 
by your many apprecia ive letters. 


Thanks Ladies and Gentlemen, thanks, and 


GEORGE FAULKNER, fet! 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL. 


MR. F. T. HAYES 
ARTIST AND ENLARGER, 
10, Hawstead Rd., Gatford, London,§ 


Begs to inform his patrons that 
cannot undertake any more orde 
for Oil Paintings for delivery befe 
Xmas. 


ORAM & ROBINSO! 


CARD AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOUNT MANUFACTURERS. 


PLATE SUNK, GRANULATED, and EMBOSS 
of various kinds. 


Office and Factory: 2, ACADEMY BUILDINGS, 
HOXTON, LONDON. 


COLOURING, B. & W. FINISHING, RETOUCHII 
and MINIATURE PAINTING, 
Lessons by HUISH WEBBER, 10, Fitzroy St-, 


A. SMITH & CO 


159, Stroud Green Road, London, N. 
iF YOU WANT 
FIRST - CLASS ENLARGEMENT 
at reasonable Prices. 
12x 10, 1/- ; 15 x 12, 1/6 ; 18 x 15, 2/-. 
> 1/6, 2/-, 3/-. 
Full Price List posted on application. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


12 x 10, |/-;15 x 12, 1/6;18 x 15, 9/- ;20 x16, 9/3 
24 x 20, 3/6; other sizes at proportionate prices. 
Mounted, P.S.M., and Spotted, 
12 x 10, 1/6; 15 x 12,9/3; 18 x 15, 3/3; 20 x 16,2 
P.S.M. and 12x10 15x12 18x15 20; 
Aerograph Finished 2/6 3/6 5/6 7/ 
Postage extra. Send for Full List free, 


P.S. Mountec 


Cc. BUTLER & CO, 
223, Friern Road, Dulwich, London, § 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES (continued). 


NTART the New Year with our Photographers’ 
Account Book, showing at a glance number of 
negative, name, address, when proof scent, order dis- 
patched ; half-bound ather, 200 leaves, 10s. 6d.; 
giving great satisfaction—Boughton and Sons, Ltd., 
Manufacture Thetford. 


T E Artist Retoucher.—Evans, 6, Sussex Gardens, 
Eastbourne. Cab, head, 6d.; 3, 3d.; full, 2d.; 
Cartes, half. Return postage parcels over 2s. 6d. 
20 years’ exp. Consistent work. Prompt despatch. 


MHE Miniature Painter.—-Evans, 6, Sussex Gardens, 
anting exhibition class 


Eastbourne. Good houses w 


HE “Barton” Pictori 

James’, Barton, Bristol—Note prices your own 

subjects: 1.% Collotypes. 138. 6d., 500 7s. 6d., 250 5s. ; 
1,000 zolovred postcards 27s., 500 15s. 6d., 250 9s. 


Received too Late for Classification. 


S$ Consultiag Photographer.--Mr. J. W. Hilder, 
C M.P.P.A. (formirly with M n and Co. and 3. 
Fry and Co., Ltd.). 30 years’ practical experience. Fees 
mederate.—Lyndhurst, Clarence Road, E. Croydon. 


PERATOR-RETOUCHER required for Branch 
Studio; must be good at lighting and posing; 


EE Page xi. of last week’s ‘‘ Journal.”—Ross Wide- 
Angle Landscape (6 x 4), 10s. 6d.; Half-Plate 
View Lens, with shutter, 4s. 6d.; Quarter-Plate View 
Lens, with Iris diaph: 15 x 12 R.R. (by 
Hermann), £3 10s. ; ait Lens (R 
£2; Grubb Cabinet Lens, 25s.—The Tress Oo., 42, 
Oxford Street, W. 


EE Page xi. of last week’s ‘“ Journal.”—Litho. 
Midget Mounts, circle opening Jin., 4s. fd. per 
1,000; strut back, 1gin. x ljin. opening, 5s. 6d. per 
1,000; slip-in, 13in. x Llin. opening, 2s. 6d. 1,000; 
Midget Camera (two slid for 2, 3 and 8 exposures 
on a 64in. x 44in. plate, 19s. 6d.; repeating back, 
three on a 5sin. x 34in., 7s. 6d.; ditto, 18 on a half- 
plate, £1; ditto, 24 on a half-plate, 25s.; Billcliff 
Quarter-Plate and Postcard Printing Frame, 4s. 6d.; 
repeating back for quarter-plate and stamps, LL; 
dark slide, three on a f-plate, 6s. 6d.; dark slide, 
six on 4 of a 4, 6s. The Tress Co., 42, Oxford 
Street, W. 


EE 
S"r 


6d. 


“ Journal.’? — Shorts 
a-pressure Incandescent 
Cabinet for m 


Page xi of last wee 
h Lamp, 17s. 6d.; hig 
Burne ; Printing 
tubes, 19s. 6d. ; y Picture Outfit, £2 10s.; Canti- 
lever Enlarger, 84in. condenser, £4 10s. ; 12 x 10 Studio 
Camera, £3 10s.; Postcard Quick Bromide Printing 
Frame, 1s. 6d.—The Tress Co., 42, Oxford Street, AWS 


AEE Page xi. of last week’s “ Journal.”—8 x 6 Back- 

S ground, 7s. 6d.; 6 x 4 ditto, 3s. 6d.; continuous 
ditto Seascape, 17s. 6d.; 12in. Globe Enameller, 
£2 10s.; Bromide Printing Lamp (used), 3s. 6d.; 
Rapid Bromide Printer, anything up to 12 x 10 (used), 
12s. 6d. 15 x 12 Field Camera and three slides, 
£6 10s.; 12 x 10 ditto, £4 10s.—The Tress Co., 42, 
Oxford Street, W. 


quick trade; open Sundays.—Full particulars to 
Hamnett, Manningham Lane, Bradford. 

EE Page xi. of last we “ Journal.’’—10 x 8 

Art Grey Moun e prints, 2s. 11d.- 

100 Xmas mounts (slip-in), for three exposures on 


half-plate, 2s. 11d. 100; ditto, on a 54 x 34, 2s. 3d. 
100; Stamp and Midget, 1s. 11d. 100; gilt gum mot- 
toes, “ Christmas,” 1s. Sil. per LUy; Remembrance,” 
Is. ld. 100; “To Greet You,’’ 2s, 3d. 100; “ Good 
Wishes,’ 1s. 11d. 100.—The Co., 42, Oxford 
Street, .W. 


Tress 


].’—Projecting 
ali-Plate Lens and 
; Ross 15 x 12 Sym- 

R.R., fitted with Bausch 
half-plate ditto, with Iris 
View Lens and Sbutter, 3s. ; 
mmetrical, 17s. 6d.—The 
5 Nhe 


Q\EE Page xi. of iast week’ 
Lens, 3s. 6d.; Lane 
Shutter, 5s.; 1-1 R.R., 
metrical, £7 10s.; Half-P 


shutter, 25s.; Hal 
er-Plate Pc 
Co., 42, Oxf 


EE Page xi. of last week’s “ Journal.’’—Gaze Photo. 
Holders, 9d. per dozen; Postcard Frames 
(blocked in gold), 9d, dozen; plated Cigarette Cases 
for inserting photus., 6d. each; half-plate tripod, 2s. ; 
Studio Stunt 7s 6d.; ditto, £2; 1-1 mahogany Re- 


touching Desk, 3s.;. prof onal Retouching Desk, 
with drawer, 6s. 6d.—The Tress Co., 42, Oxford 
Street, W. 

st week’s ‘‘ Journal.’’—-Air-brush 


Sf" Page xi. of 
(by Hunter 
netter (half-plate), Bellyue Po: 
per dozen, postage 2d.; Xmas 
4s. 11d. per 100; Quarter-Plate 
100; Leatherette Cabinet Frames, 
Rococo Cabinet Frames, 
42, Oxford Street, Ww. 


soe il Burgis Patent Vig- 
d Stands, 6d. 

Posteard Mounts, 
mas Mounts, 4s. 11d. 


6s. 6d. dozen; 


EE Page xi. of last week’s ‘“ Journal.”—The M 
cury Port & Printing Outfit. Enclosed Are P 
trait Lamp and our new Gas Portrait Lamp can 
seen working in our new showrooms, and is at libel 
with the use ur dark-room for you to experime’ 
—The Tress , 42, Oxford Street, W. 


EE Page xi. of last week’s “ Journal.’’—We 

now in a position to despateh all erders on 
ceipt of same. Enlargements in 24 hours if 
quired. We have a good selection of backgroun 
studio furniture, and accessories, at 1ock bott 
prices. A visit will you pounds. New series 
mounts ready shortly —The Tress Co., 42, Oxf 
Street, W. 


Si Page xi. of last week’s ‘‘ Journal ’—Ross Ty 
Lens Quarter-Plate Camera, £5 10s. ; Beck dit 
fitted with film pack, £4 10s.; pair of Stereosco 
Lenses, £2; Optimus 7 x 5 Portable Symmetri 
95s.; 15 x 12 Busch Aplanat, £3 10s.; Quarter-Pl 
Geta Lens, 15s.—The Tress Ce., 42, Oxford Stre 
WwW. q 


————EVBVSEea_E 


TO POSTCARD PRINTERS AN 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. j 


12 h.-p. ENGINE in first-class order, | 
Bell’s Asbestos Co.; 

Exposing Machine; Coating Machine and Festo; 
quantity rolls of Cardboard Paper, Glossy and Mé 
Pink, length 365 metres, 66 in. wide, £4 roll; Mere 
Vapour Lamps, Tubes, and Printing Outfit. Absol 
barg ins to be cleared. 
Roa 


MASSER, 20, Wiggenhall 
Watford. 


Bromide Enlargement 


The best results that personal care and ex- 
perience can produce. 
Unmounted Prints sent off within 24 hours, post fi 
12x10, 1/-; 15x 12,1/6; 20x16, 2/-; plus postage 
return of neg. Mounted P.S. or Art Board and v 
finished B. & W., 12x 10, from 2/6; 15x12, from 3 
packing board and postage, 6d.; 20x16, from § 
packing board and postage, 1/-. Cash with order. 


. 6d. dozen.—Tha Tress Co., HILL, 37, High St., Islingto 


FAST, 


Sere 


‘CELOR,’ 


PERFECT 
See DEFINITION, 
F/4.8. 


GREAT COVERING POWER. 


Good Snapshots in bad weather when you use a GOERZ ‘CELOR’ 


Send for Catalogue No. 33, 


free on application, to 


C. P. GOERZ, 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 106 and 108, Regent Street, W., and 54, Cheapside, E,C,; HOUGHTONS, LTD., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. ; 
J. FALLOWFIELD, 146, Cha ing Cross Road, W.; J. F. SHEW & Cvu., 88, Newman Street, W. AND aLL DEALERS. 


Enlarging Co. 
3, Westgate, BRADFORD. 
ee raeRs AND ARTISTS TO-THE TRADE. 


We are daily receivin 


an the quality of work we Produce. The 
following in a sample :— 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME, 

Weare prepa ed totake OLD Cameras 
in part-payment for NEW Cameras, &c., 
of any make. The difference in price 
can be paidin Cash or on an EXTENDED 
PAYMENT SYSTEM. Acknowledged to 
he the most liberal ever offered. 


i Wnite for Particulars, Interesting List Free, 
56 


rvice Photogra hie ‘ 
292 HiPhone 


iz Complimentary letters 


“lam more than pleased with enlargements 


——— ee ee 

foudo for me. They are indeed very excellent PHOTOGRAPHIC, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

Beveatly admired.” MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
Have YOU tried us? Mr. J. C. STEVENS’ 


It will P, l hethe yish | of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY of every description 
alla ae én W. OO ue Woter. take place every FRIDAY. Lists for Catalogues should 
loderate prices, but Good, Telling, and Artistic work. | °° i u Nie 

Send for Price List. 


he Royal Enlarging Co., 3, Westgate, Bradford, 


ere! ROCOCO FRAMES, 


4 LARGEMENTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
AND FINISHING. 


Wholesale and Export. 
IK BOTTOM PRICES. BEST POSSIBLE RESULTS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF ART FRAMING, POST FREE. 
D by 16 Bromide Print and Aerograph Finish, 2/2. 


MODE it Seen Co FRED. W. FORBES, spree 
7 Ep a onan x eli Green, London, E.C. 
} CHURCH ST., BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 11, Clerkenw' 3 ’ 


THE T.T.&H. REFLEX CAMERA 
Is the lightest and most compact of its type. It has no bellows, focussing being done by a novel method 


with the Focussing Cooke lens, The speed may be altered afte the focal plane shutter is set. The plate 
cannot be accidentally exposed. Send for Camera Booklet AQ. 


StoucHton StrEET Works, LEICESTER. 


TAYLOR JAYLons Hopson. 18 Berners STREET, LONDON, W. 


AND 1185 Broapway, New York. 


eS 
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XMAS, 130'7. 
With the COMPLIMENTS and GOOD WISHES ot 
Messrs. WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd., Croydon. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ADDRESSED TO THE 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who are already using BECK LENSES. 


--ISOSTIGMAR 


ANASTIGMAT LENS CAN BE OBTAINED IN EXCHANGE for a BECK SYMMETRICAL or 
‘BECK DOUBLE APLANAT LENS for a remarkably small sum. See particulars of our 


1908! 


A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR TO ALL! 


We must have the NEW year 


and happiness will come to those photographers who use 


“PORTRAIT” ZIGAS, 


which means prints of lustrous beauty and increased business! ! 
(RAE He 


THOS. ILLINGWORT=. -& G60., LTD,, Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 


' 
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The World’s Standard 


Medium for Contact Prints. and 


ENLARGEMENTS 


of Distinctive Quality! 


WELLINGTON 
| SIROMUDE. 


GRADES. 


Platino Matt: 


Smooth, Rough, ’Xtra Rough, X (Special 
Thick), and Cream Crayon ’Xtra Rough. 


Ordinary ; 


Smooth, Rough, and Cream Crayon. 


Carbon : 


The NEW Grade with the’ beautiful surface. 
Thin and Thick. 


ENAMMO ; 


Glossy surface. Rose, White and Mauve. 


Special Thick: Rose and Mauve only. 
All grades of “Wellington” Bromide yield 
exquisite Sepia Tones in the Sulphide Bath. 


OP sinc: AMON Ngee Manufacturers : 
Full Price List 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ; Gratis on 


lication. 
Elstree, Herts. eee 


Ne 
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CARBON. 


The Simplest, Cheapest, Most Permanent, 
and Artistic Process. 


AUTOTYPE 
CARBON TISSUES 


Are world-renowned for highest quality and greatest 
range of colour effects. 


THE ORIGINAL MAKE AND THE BEST. 


Complete lists of Tissues, Transfer Papers, Materials, 
Apparatus, Colour Charts, Trial Sets, etc., post free. 


AUTOTYPE SPIRIT 
SENSITIZER 


A further Simplification of Autotype Carbon. 
Tissue Sensitized and ready for printing in 15 minutes. 


Price 1/= per Bottle, post free 1/3. 


Send for Prospectus and Technical Press Opinions. 


AUTOTYPE CARBON 
ENLARGEMENTS 


In all sizes up to 65 by 36 inches, in an immense 
variety of Tissues and Transfer Papers. 


35 Years’ experience and reputation for the 
finest quality. 


Trade List sent on receipt of Business Card. 


For the superior excellence of our productions 
and materials, we have been awarded 


32 PRIZE MEDALS AND 
DIPLOMAS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, L(\NDON, 
(And WEST EALING.) ; 


©. SICHEL#@O. 


@e ole on a min ln ote win in ley 


MOUNTS. 


Gsesapesqsaseseseses 


Write for samples of the New Faverno Boards and 
Mounts. The choicest range of highest class 
Professional Mounts ever made. 


Hand-Made Mounts, dd 
Vellums, Colour, ddda 
Plate Paper, Whatman, 


&c., &c. 
PLATE-SUNKS in ALL QUALITIES, &c., &. 


LISTS and SAMPLES will be forwarded to the profession 
only, on application to 


Offices & Showrooms: 52, BUNHILL ROW, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address : RR Telephone 
“ FRAMEWORK, LONDON.” No. 1613 LON DON WALL. 


LONDON. 


H/ CASLICHT 
PAPER, 


“©SPECIAL PORTRAIT ARGO” 


For soft, delicate prints from hard negatives. 


“CARBON ARGO” 


For brilliant prints from weak negatives (each of the above can 
be had with MATTE, GLOSS or VELOURS surface). 


‘‘PORTRAIT ARGO” 


For normal prints from normal negatives. 
(VELOURS surface only). 


Samples and interesting booklet will be sent to any address on 
receipt of two penny stamps to cover postage. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


Sole Importers:-—A. E. STALEY & CO,, 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C, 


HIGHEST DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS. 
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To develop your spools in the 
Kodak Developing Tank is to 
guarantee the best possible 
results from your exposures. 


Re els 
‘TO continue to use a dark-room 

is to continue in a course which 
involves much discomfort for your- 
self, and considerable risk of fog- 
ging a highly colour-sensitive film 
without the slightest compensating 
advantage. 


“THERE is no necessity to look 

at your films during develop- 
ment. The best treatment for an 
Over-exposure and for an under 
exposure is the treatment that is 
best for a correct exposure, viz., 
twenty minutes in the Kodak 
Developing Tank in the developer 
prescribed. 


“THE exposed film is transferred 

from the camera to the Tank 
in daylight. There it remains for 
twenty minutes, and the result is 
a strip of negatives which cannot 
be surpassed by any other method 
of treatment. 


) 
aS 


() 
KS 


KODAK, Ltd., 


57-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


The Kodak Tank Leaflet gives BRANCHES—96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, 
i Buchanan Street, GLASGOW ; 59, Brompton Road, 
full particulars. S.W. ; 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford Street, W. ; 


171-173, Regent Street, W. ; 40, Strand, London, W.C. 
AND ALL DEALERS. 
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Telegrams: Raines, Ealing. 


P.O. 604. 


wo oy 


1907-1908. 


us may, well pause and reflect awhile. 


faction with our work, the acknowledgment, in many instances, that 


OOKING forward into 1908 while the present year is ebbing to its close, the busiest of 


For ourselves—we confess that the number of friends we have made in the passing year 


encourages us to look forward with confidence to the new. The many expressions of satis- 


our efforts have 


materially added to the successtul carrying out of our customer's plans—all convince us that our 
policy of “Every print and every eaiarvenents the best the negative will yicld” is 
the one that will, in 1908 as in the past, best serve to maintain the reputation of the 
RAINES SERVICE as “The Service that helps.” 


Raines & Co., | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKS, 


Telephone: Ealing National 64. 


Ealing, W. 


S22. =| LD SSS BSS SSS BSS. SSS 


YOU 
MAY 


Have more work than you can 
comfortably Manage now. But what 
about the New Year >? Would it 
not pay you to sit down for half-an- 
hour and think out some advertising? 
Our samples will help you—they 
are free for the asking. 


WALTER PEARCE & CO., 
ST. GEORGE'S PRESS, BRENTFORD 


TELEPHONE 1068 €ALING. =: 3: 


| 


STAMP PHOTOGRAPHS, 


POSTCARDS AND 


ENLARGEMENTS 
WELLS & CO., SOUTHGATE 


(Manufacturers of Tyo). 


REMEMBER! 


that the dull days are coming, and, 
moreover, Xmas is fast approaching, 
and your clients will be wanting 
Enlargements, etc., for Presents. 


Our Sepia Toned Bromides are equal to Carbon 
———— Ea to TON 
at much less cost. Have you tried them? 


AN ENTIRELY UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL: 
¥ “Glasgow, Oct. 19, 1907. 
“Your Sepia Toning is most beautiful,” 


Writes W. M. 
Price List FREE upon APPLICATION. 


STANLEY GODWIN & CO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKS, 
NEW SOUTHGATE, 


N.- 


A NEW COLOUR. 


THE ‘‘GRENNA” 
ENLARGEMENTS 


Rich and Brilliant Bromide Enlargements 
of an exclusive shade of GREEN can now be 
supplied at the following prices :— 

10x8 12x10 15x12-18x15 20x16 98x17 


Unmounted 1/9 2/- 2/9 3/9 4/6 5/- 
Mometand, 5 56 66 718 86 16 
Specimen 6d. post free. 
KINDLY WRITE FOR FULL PRICE LIST. 
H. HOLDEN, 

10, LONDON STREET, PADDINGTON, W. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MOULDING WAREHOUSE. 

SPECIAL OFFER of Frames in 3 in. mouldings; ele- 
gant Art designs in Mahogany, Browns, and Greens, 
beautifully toned ; latest producticns, in 95/- cases ; sizes, 
10x 8, 12 x 10, and 20 x 16, glasses and backs complete 
Cannot be equalled for quality and elegance. Sample of 
each design and size sent on receipt of P.O. 6/9. 

Case of one dozen ENLARGEMENT FRAMES,20 x 16, 
in best quality oak and slip, assorted patterns, 99/-. 
Sample forwarded on receipt of P.O. 2/9. 

Dainty Leatherette P. P. Card FRAMES, all shades, 
to stand or hang, sample dozen 1/4. Send for Catalogue. 

48, Great Hampton Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


WHY STOP FOR SUN 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
for printing your P.O.P. by arti- 


Better than sunlight. 
[> Quick delivery. Special terms to 
Postcard Publishers 
CLAREMONT PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKS 
Irlams - 0’ = th’ - Height, 
MANCHESTER. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S OPINIONS— 


“The 25 enlargements just received are very satis- 

factory, and most skilfully done, The Sepias particu- 

larly have been much admired.” 

HAVE THE BEST! Warm Sepia, Dark Sepia, 
Purple Black. NO YELLOW TONES. 


“ HENRY WARD, 


ENLARGING WORKS, LEICESTER. 


DRESDEN 


IMPERIAL 


OSTCARD 


WILL be raid every Thursday for the bes’ 


£ picture printed on a Dresden postcard sent in 


Sample packet with full particulars from your dealer 
or post free, 1s., from R, L. Hart, 7, Gorsefair St. 
Leicester. Successful Compatitor, December 12th, 1907 
D. MURRAY, 60, Upper Villiers St., Wolverhampton 


COMPETITION 
rinters and 
Enlargers 


CARBON. 
CGOLLODIO-CHLORIDE. 

| SEPIA PLATINOTYPE. 

ALBUMEN. P.0.P. 
BLACK PLATINOTYPE. 
BROMIDE. VELOX. 

IVORY fINIATURES. 

COSWAY BORDERS. 
DRY MOUNTING. 


Carbon and Bromide 
Enlargements Pinished 
at Photographers’ own 

prices. 


ALL WORK OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


W. E. PALMER & SONS, 


NEW BARNET, HERTS. : 
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BARNET 


BROMIDE PAPER, 


Platino-Matt 


| 

Gi 

| 

| 

| 

| . when toned with the superb 
| Barnet Sepia Toner yields 
ie 

| 

| 

| 


prints of perfect sepia colour. 


@ Barnet “ Platino-Matt” Bromide is a very fine-grade paper, uniform 


in working, and ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE. It is made rough and 


smooth, and being coated on a wonderful quality paper, possesses 


surface texture of great beauty, 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD. 
BARNET,. . . HERTS. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. (Dec. 27, 1907. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT THE LEADING 
PROFESSIONALS ARE USING THE 


ADHESIVE 


Diy Mounting Process 


WITH ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY RESULTS ? 
ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED. 


MACHINE TYPE M. 
For Mounting Prints 10 x 8 ins. in one pressure, or 12 - 10 ins. in two 
pressures, On a mount 12} ins. wide. The two Impressions do not 
affect the print or the mount in any way. 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 


A Spirit Heater can be supplied 
to suit this Machine instead of 
Gas at an extra cost of $1 10 0. 


MACHINE TYPE FG. 
For Mounting Prints up to 12 10 ins., on a mount 14x11 in., in one 
pressure, or a 15x12 in. print on a mount up to 14X18 ins., in 
two pressures, 


PRICE 


£10-0-0 


Specially 
Adapted for 
Professionals. 


ne 


HEATED BY GAS. 


a | ity 
s! 


Spirit Heater instead of Gas, extra 61-10-0, 


Pressure obtained hy fly-wheel. Machine fitted with slid ng bed-piato. 


eer 
MACHINE TYPE AE. 


For Mounting Prints 14x11ins., in one pressure, or 14x 22 ins., in 
two pressures, on a mount 19 ins. wide, and any length. 


Price £17 - 0-0. Heated by Gas, 
WRITE FOR SPECIMEN MOUNTED PRINT. 
NN 
THE ADHESIVE DRY MCUNTING CO., Ltd 


“9 


rons 27-28, Fetter Lane, — setepnone: 
Danae as Lon don é E.C. 13328 Central. 


—_—_—_——eeeooeeeeee eee. 


With the “HELIAR” Lens 
You are Certain of a . 
Picture in all Weathers. 


The Lens for 
Professional Photographers. 
seat novos raphers, 


Full 
Aperture 
F4'5. 


THE “HELIAR” LENS. 


The Heliar, constructed upon the calculations of 
Dr. H. Harting, F.R.P.S., is an unsymmetrical lens, the 
various parts of whicl cannot be used separately, or in 
conjunction with the corresponding parts of other focal 
lengths. 


Between two pairs of lenses, consisting each of two 
lenses cemented together, there stands a single lens, and 
behind this single lens is placed the diaphragm. Owing 
to the excellent union of the light rays and the total 
absence of coma the proportion of aperture up toa focal 
length of 60 cm. is F4'5, while the field for a plate sharply 
focussed at full aperture is 48 degrees. 


The Heliar, when used in conjunction with 
Voigtlander’s Telephoto Attachments, gives excellent 
results. 


A client writes respecting the “ Heliar” Lens :— 

“ Many thanks for your superb catalogue. _ All that you 
sayin it about your ‘Hel ar’ Lens is perfectly correct—in 
fact, I find the ‘Heliar’ to be the best lens I have ever 
used.” 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue and “Hints on Lens ” 
sent FREE upon application to Readers of this Paper. 


F oF 


12, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.c. 
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Have you tried the 
New Japine Paper ? 
It is splendid. 


THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 
22, Bloomsbury Street, 
New Oxford Street, 
W.C. 
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MARION’S 


“SOHO” COMBINATION STUDIO | 
CAMERA AND STAND. 


w Lo] 
BEST PLATE HOLDER FOR : | 
FULL SIZE, with carriers 
ENGLISH MAKE down to <-pl. 
THROUGHOUT. 


EXTRA REPEATING 
BACK. 
93 x 64, taking 4+-pl. 
2 3-pl. side by side, or 
2 4-pl. ” ” ” 
Single 4, 4, or 4. 


LIST GIVING FULL 

PARTICULARS AND 

PRICES FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 


Quality and Finish 
Unequalled. 


12 in. Square and 
15 in. Square. 


we ye 


MARION’S 
PLATES, PAPERS, and MOUNTS. 


=~ BEFORE PLACING ORDERS ELSEWHERE FOR 
THESE GOODS PLEASE LET US HAVE AN 
OPPORTUNITY OF SUBMITTING SAMPLES 
WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE TO ANY PRO- 
FESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER ON APPLICATION. 


MARION & CO., Ltd., 22 and 23, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 
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‘A TRIAL SOLICETED | 


RATASRAMR MMA SMASM AMA 


“NEW” MATT C.C. PAPER, | 


invaluable for Uniformly Reliable quality, a 
feature which alone ensures successful 
working. Beautiful gradation, pure high- 
lights, deep transparent shadows. 

For the modern tones: sepia or black. 
Supplied in various grades. Smooth or 
rough, white or cream crayon. Several 
thicknesses on purest raw papers. 


mA TRAM T AMARA 


‘. “ELTICO” MOUNTING 
BOARDS, PAPERS & TINTS 


(sample booklet, 6d., post free), for practising 2 
an ingenious method of plain mounting, 
which easily commends itself to the dis- 
criminating taste. It is such individual style 
that is looked for to-day. 


RONAN MPR eh 


L. TRAPP & CO., 
8 & 9, Chiswell Street, 
Tiisgrans; Darwinian, London, LONdOn, E.C. 
Established 1865. 


SILENT STUDIO SHUTTER 


OR INSIDE THE CAMERA. 
THE MOST PERFECT AND 
SUCCESSFUL STUDIO SHUTTER IN 
THE MARKET. NO VIBRATION. 
PRACTICALLY NOISELESS IN 
WORKING. 
A BOON TO THE PROFESSIONAL. 
NO STUDIO SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


The special attention of Profes- 
sional Photographers is ‘directed to 
this pattern of Shutter as being 
extiemely suitable for Studio 
Work. It gives~exposures of 
i P about 4th of asecond and longer 
a é ers duration. 


It Is practically noiseless In working, and in consequence the picture 
is taken without arresting the attention of, or startling the sitter, and 
especially is this the case when the Shutter is used inside the Camera, 
Many a splendid result is obtained with a minimum of trouble through 
the agency of the Studio Shutter, 

The Shutter is held open for focussing by first squeezing the Ball 
and then turning the Brass ‘lan fitted on the rubber tube. 


To fit on Lens Hood or PRICE LIST. 
Tube up to inches 
Gjameter’s ont le Fee Ee not Se 
Silent Studio Shutter... | 20/6 | 23/6 | 27/6 | 32/6 | 37/6 | 42/6 


HORNTON-PICKARD 


MAN'FCG CO., LTD., ALTRINCHAM. 


wi °? The Improved Air Brush. 
OVER TEN THOUSAND 
e IN USE, 


The present model embodies all the latest improvements, the result of 15 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of air-brushes. It is direct and simple in construction, giving the operator perfect control. 
The price of the 


The working parts be- 
** Aerograph ” (as illus- 
trated) has been reduced 


ing all internal are not 


liable to get damaged. 


to £4, or complete, 
with Air~- Pump, 
Reservoir, &c., £5 10s. 


Every Instrument 


There is nothing in 


the way to prevent 


| colour being easily put 


in or changed. It is 


guaranteed and full 


hot necessary to remove 
———— 


Instructions given to 


the needle to clean the 


purchasers. 


] 
nstrument. One needle 


Full particulars of 


London, E.C. | 


Darter Nerlor\ntNart\ee Nar neler Nn Nn Not Not Not Nt Net Nor as 
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**RENTMERE ”’ 
(Powder) 
DEVELOPER 


for Gaslight or Bromide 


Papers or Cards. 


Prevents surface marks. 


—Saves labour. 


Is made in 5 seconds. 


—Saves time. 


Wants no weighing or 


mixing.—Saves trouble. 


One bottle develops 300 
Post Cards.—Saves 


money. 


Can you afford to use 


other developers ? 


Sole Address: 


“Kentmere Mills,” 
‘Staveley, 


Westmorland. 


Trade Price 6/- per doz. bottles. } 


Photographic Artists, 


A. King & Son, { The Studio, Littlehampton. 
PORTRAIT ENLARGEMENTS, &c. 


on Plate-sunk mounts with cream tint, or to order. 


Established over 25 years. 


| Size. Fin. Cl. C. B. A. Mtd.&sptd. Unmtd. 

| 12x 10 36 56 7/6 We rey (ll 

| 15 x 12 /6 7 96 kee UL 

Ac OB OBE UR de Fea 
x l— / > 0g 

93.x 17 Uh WR N/R aig o 199 


FREE 
“LILYWHITE.” 


Sepia toned 26 per cent. extra. 
rate. Finished workin 3 days. Terms: Cash with Order. 


answer by return. A trial order resvectfully solicited. 


“The Ealing” Specialities. 


“THE GRANGE.” 
3/ A 12x 10, mounted stout P.S.M., 3/6 
superi r finish B. & W. 
“1HE IRVING.” 
4/6 A15x 12, mounted heavy P.S.M., 
artistically finished. 
5/- “THE VANBRUGH.” 
finish. 


A 10-in. Circle Salmon-Sepia, mtd. 
“THE EMPIRE.” 
5/ A 15x11 Oval, mounted heavy / 
A15 x11 Oval Salmon-Sepia,mtd. 
best P.S.M., first-class finish. 
A 20 x 16, mounted on plain board 
and finished B. & W. by experi- 
52, Mattock Lane, Ealing, London, W. 


P.S.M., rich deep tone, first-class 5/-] 
A very ‘special line tor the reception room. 
P.S.M.. best finish B. & W. 
6/ “THE ARGYLE.” 
Very attractive for window or show case. 
7/ “THE SALISBURY.” 7/6 
enced artist. 
Postage extra. 
CLIENTS. 


|The finest work. 


The utmost promptness. 


|Long Experience, 


| Bowes«Co 


16, Ethelden Road, 


SHEPHERD'S BUSH, 


LONDON, W. 
SEPIA PLATS., 
TONED BROMIDES, 


and the new 


BROMIDE | 


|COSWAY ENLARGEMENTS, | 


as well as every description of 


| 
trade printing. | 
*Phone :—726, Chiswick. ( 


Ovals and Circles at same 


Write us regarding your requirements, and we will 


A MERRY XMAS| 


to all our OI, 
SALMON’s ~ 


4/6), 


6/6 


“C EDITION” 


i] contains exclusive formulze and instructiong 
in working Photo Papers. Your library 
should in¢lude this useful book. 


NEW PRICE LIST 
READY. 


I Samples, Paper or Cards, 3d. 
Large Testing Assortment, Is. 
PHOTO STORES NOW SUPPLIED. 


{ 
{ 
| 
‘ 


6d. 


*© PHENOLIN,” the New Developer, 
f 1/4 per oz. ; 10d. 40z. Equal to the 


H best. Cheap and goes a long way. 


! TRY THE NEW ‘‘SWIFLEX ” Plate, 


about H. & D. 410. Backed and Unbacked. 


‘“*TRADEX” PLATES post free if 
ordered with 3s. 6d. worth of other goods, 
# only. Unbacked only. See List, 


300, 200,'and too H. & D. 
Transparency, ortho, special rapid, rapid, and 
medium, 


CHLORIDE Lantern Plates 9d. 


doz.; magnificent results, black to red tones. 


“LILYWHITE” Bromide Paper 


is used by Prize-winners in all Competitions. 
Platino matt, art rough, extra rough, 
rough-art-cream, and glossy. 
Flat Packed and Post Paid. Samples, 
all Grades, 3d. 


A TREAT TO WORK. 
“LILYWHITE” Gaslight Emul- 


sions are stainless, noa-surface-marking and 
non- -fiilling, iu Boney used, 


Sy LILYWHITE 2 POSTCARDS, 


gaslight, bromide, or collodio-chloride, 
Glossy or Matt. 


50 .. 1s. 10d. 1c0...3s. 4d. 

{ BOs 1) 5. 50..1s. 4d. t00...2s 6d. 

soe tonink: bas...16.2d. 50..2e.2d, 100...48. Od. 

i Bi clos, gaslight, and P.O.P., court size, same price. 
Samples 6d. 


COLLOTYPE Postcards, from any 


[} size negatives or pints. Extra quality. 
Per f{ 250.. 7s. 6d. 5c0.. 9s. 6d. 
Subject \  1,000...14s. 6d. 2,000,..25s, 6d. 


Samples free. 


/ POSTCARD PRINTING, enamelled 


or matt, gaslight and bromide. 


| 2°: 3s. 3d. 100..68. 144.88  500...24s. 6d. 
1,000...46s. 6d. ‘Titles 3d.each. Sepia Extra. 

H P.0.P. —36...38. 3d. 100...78. 144...10s. 

H 250...16s. 6d. £00...32s. 1,000...60s. Titles 3d. ea. 


(a2 cards each negative, minimum for P.O.P.) 
Prompt delivery. Post free. 


_} ENLARGEMENTS. Best Quality. 


A 83x 64...18. roX 8..1s.3d.  15X18...2s, 9d. 
H 12X1>...1s. 6d. 15X12. 2s8.0d. 20X16...3s. 6d. 
{ Post free. Sepia extra. Mounting extra. 


See List. 
Reduction for quantities. 


| Halifax Photographic Co. 


HALIFAX. ow ti 


Our List. 


i Be Sure 
H and 
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C. CORN, Limited, 


CARDIFF. 


Telegrams: Portrait, Cardiff. Nat. Tel. : O1119 Cardiff. 


ENLARGEMENTS. BROMIDES. FINISHING. 
ENLARGEMENTS. BROMIDES. FINISHING. 
ENLARGEMENTS. BROMIDES. FINISHING. 
ENLARGEMENTS. BROMIDES. FINISHING. 
ENLARGEMENTS. BROMIDES. FINISHING. 
ENLARGEMENTS. BROMIDES. FINISHING. 
CARBONS, PLATINOTYPES, FRAMES. 
CARBONS. PLATINOTYPES. FRAMES, 
CARBONS. PLATINOTYPES, FRAMES. 
CARBONS. PLATINOTYPES. FRAMES. 
@ CARBONS. PLATINOTYPES, FRAMES, 
CARBONS, Eee FRAMES. 


C. CORN, I Limited, 


CARDIFF. 


Telegrams: Portrait, Cardiff. Nat. Tel.: 01119 Cardiff. 
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AVERY & CO,, 


81, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


Manufacturers of 


BLINDS —=s+ 
BACKGROUNDS 


mo=<> ann STANDS 
mz PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO AND SHOP. 


PAVERY 
PERFECTLY 
WHITE & OPAQUE 
& LANTERN 


SCREEN CLOTH 


Vide “ British Jour- 
nalof Photography” 
Sor October 18, 1905, 
re “ Renovation of 
Studio Blinds,’ 
page 803. 


The above formsa LANTERN SCREEN 
one side, and a BACKGROUND 
the reverse side, 


Fitted up as per illustration shown above. 


i Size 6 feet x 6 feet .. tae ee) Price FO/= 
oy, Sasha Xi Bigg Neva ee 208 ase » 16/= 


Telephine 1625. Telegrams : HAMEL, NOTTINGHAM. 


E. HAMELse@C° 


Any Photographer Can 
TT Ch PROCESS & WOOD ENGRAVERS, 


Start as a Publisher | ELECTROTYPERS 


in Three-Colour, 


Quality A - ~ 10/6. 


on his own account for . : Half-Tone, 
and Line, 
Less than a Sovereign. . EXECUTE 
————— ‘ THEIR 
Pick out a photo of local in- ee ; PROCESS 
terest, send it to the London ne KS 
Studio, and in 4 days they des-| uw 3 8 VK ae 
patch you 1,000 Post Cards,| 2 & 9 lity! 
far superior to collotype, for = 28 Quali Dae 4 
Sixteen Shillings only. coins Speed 1 
Large discounts for quantities. me Se) Price!!! 
z s ay iLemtim atl Soneitann 
fe) 
65 


Practical Experience. 
aay iat Git , 3/4 
3 B 14/10. at is 
HALF-TONE BLOCKS OF THE FINEST QUALITY AT | Over 12 sq. inches, 5d. per <q, 
LOWEST RATES. inch, any giain «quare mounted 
SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND PRICE LIST. rae Hee 
Send for specimens. 


LONDON STUDIO el we Soe a os wecpuoee sg Rees STREET, 
(The Premier Postcard Printers), § 
20-22, ST. BRIDE STREET, «p2m. I NOTTINGHAM 


« . 1 
Dacesty Wanita : 122,% Upper North Street, Belfast; 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. sow Ta Reading 
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“WESTMINSTER” Ls E I S S 


PuotocraPnic Arc Lamps. 
OO PALMOS - CAMERAS © : 


For Rapid Work equal to best 
a) 


Daylight Effects. 


INVALUABLE to PHOTOGRAPHERS 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, 


in all the usual ‘sizes. 
LARGELY USED for PRINTING and 3-COLOUR WORK. | 


Made of 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
THE WESTMINSTER ENGINEERING CO., Ld., 
VICTORIA RD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
Telephone: 90 Harlesden. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Regency, Lendoa.” 


2 i3. 


ISOCHROMATIC 


SCREENS o: FILTERS 


INSTANTANEOUS Photography 


Optically perfect. Parallel worked glass from the celebrated 


e glass factory of Schott, Jena 

: With these screens the exposure is increased only to two or four 
times : 
OCNADAWHI At 


_ZEI1SS- OBJECTIVES _ 


and Focal-Plane Shutter. 


oO oO iG sacle ed Price Lists P.B. post free. 
Obtainable from all Dealers in optical Instruments and from: O O 


CARL ZEISS, LONDON BRANCH 


Jena. 29, Margaret Street, Regent Street. 


they replace the old inefficient screens which required 
from 6 to 20 times exposures. 
Sizes — jin, lin. lhin. 1}in. 1fin. Qin. 2} in, 2$in. 3hin. 4 in. 
Unniounted. 6/- 7/6 9/- 9/- 10/6 12/- 15/- 18/6 22/- 25/- 
Mounting extra, according to size. 


Fitted with | 


A. E. STALEY ® CO.,, 


Lens Specialists and Opticians, 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C, 


Contractors to British Indian, and Colonial Governments. 


aaa | U 
ae 


eee TEARS. oo. 
thing les | DREADNOUGHT 
Comelet. ti) =GENERATOR . 


Produces the intensely brilliant Acetylene 
flame with ese and absolute safety in the 
simplest possible way. ‘T horoughly efficient, 
light, portable; durable. For the optical or 
enlarging lantern it is a boon, 


It cannot overmake gas & can 


THE 


“CENTRAL” 
SHUTTER. 


TIME AND INSTANTANEOUS. 
IDEAL FOR ALL 


42/= 


be turned on and off at will, PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK. 
Apertures ;— 
goa Sis Hundred ther weal Appa lpin. 1pin. 1g in, 1¢in. Bin, 22 in. Win, 33, im, Stereo. 
360 Pages of Interest Post Free, 1s. or Prices: 14/- 15/- 16/- 17/- 18/- £1 £1-4/- ele <4). £€1-10/- & £1-14/- 


k Copies Abroad, Post Free, 1s. 6d. Obtainable et the 
W. TYLAR. 41, High St, ASTON, Saale J. H. DALLMEYER, LTD., 


Sean Road, Neasden, London, N.W., awe 
BIRMINGHAM. 25, Newman Street, Oxford Strect, London, 


also all Photographic Dealers. 


containing SILVER, GOLD, & PLATINUM melted and purchased at their full Market Value by 


J. BLUNDELL & SONS, 

4 J. J. & T. G. BLUNDELL, 

i 189, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
| Four doors from Oxford Street. Telephone 4746 Gerrard. 
4 NITRATE OF SILVER of Best Quality at the Full Reduction. 


RESDEN 


at Lowest Prices for Cash. Consignments attended to with dispateh. 
84 x63, 12/-5 124 x 6%, 18/-5 PA Pp E R 
RAPID OR 12x10, 25/-; 17x64, 22/-; 


EXTRA RAPID, 23 x 64, 30/- iar on Discount for Quantities. 


All Post Free, Cash with Order, from THE DEPOT, by return of post, R. L. HART, 7, Horsefair St., Leicester 
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CITY SALE & EXCHANGE. 


TELEPHONE: No. 3210, London Wall. 


THESE ARE A 


FEW OF OUR TEMPTING BARGAINS, 


Call and inspect these Pargains. You | 


will admit they are genuine. 


ALF-PLATE Newman and Guardia Twin Lens 

Hand Camera, rack focussing, deep hood, fitted 
with pair Goerz Series II]. Dagor Lenses, F. 6:8, 
N. and G. Patent shutter, and. G. changing box, 
takes 12 plates, roll holder, und stiff waterproof case, 
as new. Exceptional bargain, £22: 10: neeierrell 

“PLATE Erbs Long Focus Sttidio Camera, swing 
1 back, double rack and pinion focussing, two 
repeating backs, fitted Clement and Gilmer quick- 
acting Portrait Lens, F. 4, all almost new; £9 17s. 6d. 

ALF-PLATE Imperial Walnut Enlarger (by 
jab Houghton), rack focussing, double bellows ad- 
justment, 84in. best condenser, rapid objective, F. 4, 
fitte@ with incandescent outfit; £7 10s. 


VW PLATE Studio Camera (by Hughes), all best | 


Spanish mahogany, rack focussing, swing back, 
rising front, fitted Dallmeyer 3 O Portrait Lens, double 
repeating back; £16 17s. 6d., cost double. id 

9 x 10 SQUARE-FORM Mahogany Camera, rise 
12 and cross front, swing back, Archimedean screw 
focussing, one slide; 37s. od. . 

mh x 12 MAHOGANY Studio Camera (by 

Archimedean screw focussing, dark 
£1 17s. 6d ees i 

f x 12 CONICAL Camera (by Butcher), double ex- 

tension, rising front, R.R. Lens, F. 8, D.D. 
slide, waterproof case; bargain, £5 7s. 6d. rd 

x 12 SQUARE-FORM Studio Camer: pchi- 
15 medean screw focussing, one slide and reversing 
carrier. Note price, £2 15s. 

x 10 MAHOGANY Camera (by Underwood), 
12 double extension, all movements, fitted Clement 
and Gilmer Anastigmat Lens, F. , three double 
dark slides, stiff canvas cas stand; bargain, £10. 
12 x 10 SQUARE-FORM Camera (by Spratt), double 

extension, swing back, ri and cross front, 
reversing back, three dduble da des, fitted Voigt- 
lander R.R. Lens, time and i roller-blind shut! 
ter and stand; almost new; barg: £11 17s. 6d 

f x 12 LANCASTER Extra Special Triple Exten- 

sion Camera, all movements, Lancaster R.R. 
Lens, Iris, D.D. slide, stand, and leather case, as 
new; £8 7s. 6d., worth double. 

10 x 8 MAHOGANY Camera, double extension, all 

movements, fitted R.R. Lens, F. 8, three D.D, 
slides, in stiff canvas case; £4 15s. 

b x 12 SQUARE-FORM Camera (by Hawes), double 
9) exvension, all movements, fitted Marion R.R. 
Lens, I’. 8, shutter, three D.D. slide 
two waterproof canvas ce: ; barg: 
5 x 4 GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ Focal 
to 1-1,000th sec. and time e: sures, fitted Series 
Ill. Dagor F. 6.8 Lens, six D.D. slides, ball and tube, 
and leather case, as new; £10 7s. 6d. 


5 x 4 PLANEX-REFLEX Camera, focal-plane shut- 
ter, speeds to 1-1,000th sec. and time exposure, 
extra long extension, reversing back, rise and cross 
front, fitted Cooke Series III. F. 6.5 Anas’ gmat Lens, 
Ross changing box, holds 12 plates, film pack 
adapter, and leather case; £11 17s 

x 4 WATSON. Vril Focal-Plane Camera, speeds to 

11,00Cth sec. and time exposure, fitted Watson 
Holostigmat Lens, F. 6.5, and three D.D. slides; bar- 
gain, £6 15s. 


Meagher), 
ide; only 


good stand, and 
n, £8 19s. 6d. 
lane Camera, speeds 


ae 


12 x 10 CONICAL Mahogany Camera (by Barker), 
4“ double extension, rising front, swing and re- 
versing back 
double dark slides ; bargain, £6 18s. -6d. 


V1 PLATE Double Extension Mahogany Field 
Camera, all movements, and double dark slide, 
complete ; 42s. 

Lancaster Instanio Camera, bras 
» reversing back, D.D. slide; 37s. 


| ae, HAN Bay Window Studio Accessory, with 
movable seat, £2 17s. 6d. 


“Camera (by 


V1 PLATE Square-Form Maho, 
Howell), double swing and rev: ng back, rise 
and cross front, fitted C. and G. F. 6 Eu ‘yscope Lens, 
T.P. time and inst, shutter, three double book-form 
slides and waterproof case, and stand; bargain, only 
£7 2s, 6d. 

ERY Massive Mahogany Studio Stand, take 

camera up vo 15 x 12, screw adjustment for rising 
and tilting top; 42s 


| Sree Accessories.—Cottage Front, with window 


to open, makes fine effect, £3 5s. Gladstone 
at, pedestal and balustrade, £2 15s. 
fF x 4 MASSIVE Enlarger, made of best oak, Russian 
iron body, 6in. condenser, best objective, F. 4, 
Iris, and carrier for quarter-plate, with incandescent 
outfit, complete; £4 3s. 6d., bargain. 
f x 4 ADAMS’ Videx Camera, recent model, fitted 
oO Goerz Double Anastigmat Lens, five double plate- 
holders, film pack adapter, roll-holder, Houghton’s 
envelope adapter, and leather case; very good con- 
dition. Cost over £30; £19 17s. 6d. 


OMPACT 1-1 Plate Conical Sev (by Moore), well 

finished, double extension, swing and reversing 
back, high rising front, three double book-form maho- 
gany slides, R.R. Lens, time and inst. shutter, and 
waterproof case; £4 7s. 6d. 


PRIOR TO STOCKTAKING 


WE ARE. DISPOSING of our over- 
whelming stock of Cameras and 
Enlargers REGARDLESS of COST. 


p™ Studio Stand, r 


8 


g and tilting top, 14s. 


EAVY Pine Studio Stand, with rack raising gear, 
tilting and swing table, solid design, and well 
finished ; 39s. 6d. 


7 ELL-MADE 1-1 Plate Conical Field Set, seasoned 
W Spanish mahogany, and varnished leather bel- 
lows, double rack extension, rising and swing front, 
swing and reversing back, W.A. movement, three 
B.B. double book-form mahog: slides, Rapid Recti- 
linear Lens (by Watkinson), tripod and case, 
£5 18s. 62. 


[7 ALF-PLATE latest pattern Planex-Reflex Camera, 
ial with extra long extension, deep hood, revolving 
back, focal-plane shutter, speeds 1-10th to 1-1,000th 
sec, and time, fitted Gilmer’s Euryscope Anastigmat, 
F. 6, three double aluminium-bound plate-holders, and 


ALF-PLATE Shew Delta Reflex 
J patent shutter, rack foc ing, rey 
fitted Busch Omnar Anast Lens, 
kenzie-Wishart slide, and 12 envelopes, in good order ; 
bargain, £8 17s. 6d. 


ALF-PLATE Solid Oak § 


ae tandard Enlarger, rack and 
. Pinion focussing, rising fro at, fitted 84in. best 
compound condenser, Russian light’ chamber, 
best quality objective, F. 4, Ir nd incandescent 
outfit, suitable for professional wor! ; £5 7s. 6d. 
ALF-PLATE Walnut Enlarger (by Turner); double 
bellows, Tack and pinion focussing, fitted with 
patent tevolving carrier, with rack adjustment, 8tin. 
“est condenser, Russian iron light chamber, fitted F. 
Rapid Objective, and incandescent outfit, complete ; 
bargain, £5 18s.’ 6d. 


waterproof case; £10 17s. 6d._ 


{INE Mahogany 1-1 Plate Square Bellows Camera 
(by Spratt), double extension, rising and cross, 
front, ing and reversing back, fitted Busch Rapid 
Aplanat, 12in., F. 8, Iris mount, with extra extension 
tube, spare front, T.P. time and inst. shutter, three 
double book-form slides. and best waterproof case 
and ash tripod. Worth £11; £6 17s. 6d. oh 
PLENDID 1-1 Plate T.P. Royal Ruby Outfit, triple 
extension, leather bellows 
ack R. and C. front, turntable 
ack, also lateral swing back, r 
aoe F. 5.6, time and inst. behind lens shutter, with 
speed indicator and valve, Sanger-Shepherd light 
filter, three double platesholders, best waterproof 
Gase, finder, and three-fold tripod; a magnificent set; 
£19 12s. 6d. 


had new bellows fitted, three | 


STATE YOUR WANTS, and full Particulars 
sent by return post, 


x 4 NEWMAN & GUARDIA Special B Camera, jong 
9) extension, « all movements, fitted Zeiss Series 
Vila. Double Protar in Newman’s Patent Shutter, two 


=> |W sends |G. changing boxes, uhree double slides and 


leather case ; a grand outtit. Cost over £28; £17 10s, 
12 x 10 WATSON Acme Field Camera, fitted all 

movements, turntable, four double book-form 
aark slides, Watson 12 x 10 Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 
t.me and inst. roller-blind shutter, rigid ash stand; 
also whole-plate adapter and three whole-plate dark 
slides, complete with three leather cases, all in grand 
| condition; £11 17s. 6d. S 


VV HOLEPLATE Studio Camera (by Sichel), rising 
‘ front, 48in. extension, double rack focussing 
adjustment, double swing back, two repeating dark 
slides, with carriers, Ross No. 3 quick-acting Cabinet 
| Portrait Lens, bellows studio shutter, very massive 
double pillar studio stand, with Archimedean adjust- 
ment and tilting table top; a very complete outfit, 
| and in fine condition; take £21. 


\ HOLE-PLATE “Meagher” Studio Camera, swing 

back, Archimedean screw focussing, repeating 
double dark slide, fitted Dumony Portrait Objective ; 
absolute bargain, £4 10s, 


12 x 10 STUDIO Camera (by Mason), swing back, 

4 _ Tising front, long extension, all made of best 

peace mahogany, and repeating slide; bargain, 
S. 


£ 
12 x_10 SQUARE-FORM Spanish Mahogany Field 
Camera (by Moore), fitted all latest improve- 
ments, rising front, double extension, rack focus, 
double swing and reversing back, varnished leather 
bellows, six double book-form slides, all in grand 
condition; £4 10s. 
1 x 10 WATSON Square-Form Spanish Mahogany 
Camera, double extension, rack focussing, rising 
front, double swing and reversing back, three double 
book-form dark slides, Rapid Rectilinear Lens (by 
Durand), Thornton-Pickard time and inst. shutter, 
rigid stand, and waterproof case; perfect order; 
£7 17s. 6d. 


ALF-PLATE No. 2 Planex Focal-Plane Reflex 

Camera, all latest: improvements, rising front,, 
double extension, square reflex finder, deep focussing 
hood, focal-plane shutter, speeds to 1-1,000th sec., re- 
volving reversing back, Goerz Series III. Double 
Anastigmat, F. 6.8, and three double aluminium- 
bound dark slides, also stiff baize-lined waterproof 
canvas case, with brass lock, also six postcard size 
carriers, all in nearly new condition; a guaranteed 
bargain, £16 15s. é 


VV gta NE Mahogany Studio Camera (by 
Howell), with all latest improvements, rising 
front, long extension, rack focus, ng back, Busch 
Rapid Portraiy Aplanat (guaranteed to cover whole- 
plate at full aperture), repeatimg slide to take two 
C.D.V.’s or two Cabinets on whole-plate, also silent 
bellows studio shutter, pneumatic release, also mas- 
sive pine studio stand, with Archimedean screw ad- 
justment, and tiltng top, all in splendid order; given 
away almost; £8 17s,.6d. — 


HOLE-PLATE Lancaster Studio Camera, best 
mahogany, all movements, rising front, long 
extension, rack focus, double =wing back, and ‘two 
repeating dark slides, to take two C.D.V.’s or two 
Cabinets side bv side: grand order; 45s, 


OOK Dallmeyer Patent No. 3B Quick-Acting 
L Portrait Lens, splendid order; guaranteed, no de- 
fect; £11 17s. 6d. 


10. Pressmen! A _ Bargain! !—Half-Plate Goerz- 
T Anschutz Focal-Plane Camera, fitted speeded shut- 
ter from 5 sec. automatic to 1-1,000, Goerz Series III. 
Dagor Anastigmat, six double dark slides and leather 
case; finest order, £10 17s. 6d. 


ALF-PLATE Adams Videx Camera, fitted Zeiss 
| Convertible Protar Lens, complete with three 
dark slides and stiff waterproof case; splendid con- 
¢dition; £31 for spot cash, no less. 


81, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 


(Opposite Metropolitan Railway Station ) 


BRANCHES :—LIME STREET, FLEET STREET, AND SLOANE SQUARE. 
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\/ 48k for HAUFE'S \/ 
| DEVELOPERS. 

: AMIDOL, METOL, ORTOL, GLYCIN 
| 3 


ALWAYS OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY DEALER. 
‘« PUSHAXE ”’ IS THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST “ALL ROUND ” Single Solution Developer for 


etc., etc. 


Plates, Films, Bromide and Gaslight Papers, 34 0Z. bottles, 1/3; 7 0Z., 2/-; 18 0Z., 3/6. ‘ 
FUERST BROTHERS, 17, Philpot ener ein E.C., 8 
PUSHAXE SOLE AGENTS’ for J. HAUFF & PYRAXE 


BROMIDE 


means 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
FOR TRADE ENLARGERS. 


A large user of 20x16 rough writes:— 


iH] «We think it only right to state that your paper has always given us 
4 satisfaction, and that we have never had a single sheet spoilt through any 
fault in the paper out of the thousands we have used.” 


If you value quality and reliability combined with low price, send trade card for Free sample and 
quotation. State quantity. SPECIAL PRICES TO LARGE USERS. 


D STECH 


z | ____, heBIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC C°L'? Biramin 


————— OO — 
a] 


| MARION’S ‘P.S.’ PLATES 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
{ SPEED ann QUALIT Y. 


ORDINARY PRICES. 


| MARION GCO,,Ltd.,22623,Soho Sq., London. W. 
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